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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Sweden,  industry  719 
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Norway,  market  for  12'G 
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Brushes,  demand  for  S07 
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Argentina — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner   B.  S. 
Webb — Con. 

June  12,  191S — Con. 

Exchange  410 

Inter- Allied    commercial    committee.  41.1 
July    15,    191 S: 

steady  demand  for  firebrick  469 

July  17,  1918: 
future  market  in  Argentina  for  furni- 
ture 4i52 

market  for  leather  belting  610 

market   cfor   jewellery   and  display 

stands  51'0 

August  23,  19 18-: 

demand  for  brushes  in  807 

September  14,  1918  : 

wood  pulp  in.  manufacture  88'5 

August  31,  1918: 

Hydro-Electric  power  in  8S9 

September  2'0,  1918  : 
Argentina's   requirements    in  rubber 

goods  (Part  I)  911 

September  27,  1918: 
Argentina's   requirements   in  rubber 

goods  (Part  II)  964 

October  5,  1918  : 
Argentina's  foreign  trade  and  ship- 
ping 1003 

exports  of  certain  lines  from . .    . .  106'3 

October  5,  1918  : 
wireless  communication  with  United 

States  ,  ..  ..1127 

failures  1127 

strikes  1128 

foreign  capital  112'8 

October  10,  1918  : 
how  to  ship  to  Buenos  Aires. .    . .  963 
Rubber  goods,  requirements..    ..  911,  964 
Samples,  shipments  to  by  parcel  post.  235 
Shipping,     Government     purchase  of 

interned  409 

Shipping  pointers  for  Buenos  Aires..  963 

Steamship  service  to  730 

Strikes  1128 

Tariff,    increase    in    import    charges.  .  60'6 

Trade  and  shipping  10'03 

exports  106'3 

openings  4'52,  4>6(9,  510,  8'07,  841 

Wireless     communication     with  New 

York  1127 

Asbestos : 

South  Africa,  mining  in  €'09 

Australia : 

Advertising  matter,  sent  by  mail  to..  226 

Aerial  mail  service  in  1164 

Agricultural       implements  — •  Canada's 

share  in  purchases  of  7'5i2 

Alkali  industry  in  794 

Apples,    embargo    on    importation  of 

into  145 

disposal  of  crop  for  1918  145 

export  of  evaporated  from  Australia.  12 21 

growers  of,  federal  aid  to   3i05 

Bills  of  lading   103 

Board  of  Trade   20 

Brushware,  prohibits  importation  from 

the  East  1221 

Butter,  sale  of,  and  cheese  10'6'6 

Canadian  exports  shipped  at  'New  York.  424 

furs,  notice  to  exporters  10&6 

Carbide,  imports  of  calcium  1019 

Cement,  Portland,  imports  of  1020 


Australia — Con. 
Commissioner  for  Australia  appointed 

to  'New  York  793 

Composite  loading  of  vessels  in  304 

Copper,  sale  of  Australian  output..  ..  832 
Directory,    importers    and    exporters.  .1097 

Drugs,  difficulty  in  obtaining  423 

imports  of  1017 

Dry  goods  and  textiles,  imports..  ..1018 
Duty,  collecting  extra  in  and  loading 

invoice  values  259 

Dyes,  reported  discovery  of  fast  in..  793 

Finance,  Federal  794 

Fish,  purchases  681 

Food  products,  imports  of  1017 

Footwear,     imports     of     leather  and 

rubber  1019 

Fur,  apparel  of,  imports  of  1018 

Furniture,   imports  9139 

Importers  and  Exporters  Directory ..  1097 
Industries,  new,  development  of  some. .  260 
Industry  new,  linen  and  canvas  factory  422 

in  673 

Industry,   organization  of   19 

Interest   on   fixed   deposits   limited  to 

4|  per  cent  1066 

Invoice  and  declarations  necessary  for 

export  to  14'6,  260 

Iron  ore,  Government  conserving..    ..  674 

Jam,  large  order  for  831 

Japan,   Australian   imports   from..  ..1067 

Japanese  language,  teaching  in   21 

CLimbs,  artificial,  manufacture  831 

Motor    cars,    Government    orders  for 

Canadian  7'93 

Motor  cars,  purchases  of,  bicycle  and 

kindred  lines  80S 

(New  South  Wales  : 

business  conditions  934 

business  with  (France  1062 

building  trade  935 

calcium  carbide  in  1164 

chocolate  factory,   new  in  935 

coke,  manufacture  of  in  427 

conditions  in  424 

copra,  production  of  the  South  (Sea 

Islands  762 

cotton  goods  and  hosiery,  market  for 

in  157 

dry  goods,  outlook  for  Canadian  in.  .1105 

electrical  supplies  for  3'67 

fallowing  land,   Government  aid  to.  367 
galvanized   iron,   proposed  manufac- 
ture of  1062 

government,  increase  in  cost  of  in..  426 

gum,  spotted  for  handles  228 

honey,  overproduction  of  in  426 

insurance  in  1063 

Labour    and  Industry,    Minister  to 

visit  North  America  1063 

leather,   sole,   accumulation   of    in..  228 

linseed  growing  in  93-6 

live  stock  returns  1063 

living  wage  in  9*3'6 

mining  production  in  935 

motor  car  trade  in  936 

oil  in  Papua  320 

paper  consumption'  1165 

economy  in  Australia  1164 

making,    possibilities    of    in..  ..1061 
pawpaws,  production  of  in  Queens- 
land 936 

precious    stones    and    rare  metals 

production   of   in  229 

rabbit  trade  of  321 
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Australia — Con. 

New  South  Wales — Con. 

Reports    of    Commercial    Agent,  B. 
Millin,  Sydney  : 

May  31,  1918: 
Australian      spotted      gum  for 


handles,  etc  22S 

accumulation  of  sole  leather  in.  .  228 
production  of  precious  stones  and 
rare  metals  in  New  South  Wales  229 
June  1,  1918  : 
trade  of  New   South  Wales..    ..  320 

oil  in  Papua  321 

a  substitute  for  motor  spirit.  .  .  .  321 
rabbit  trade  of  New  South  Wales  32J. 

conditions  in  421 

review  of  wool  season  42v5 

prices  of  wool  425 

overproduction   of   honey  42'6 

increased  cost  of  Government.  .   .  .  426 

many  strikes  in  426 

annual   stud   sheep   sales  426 

manufacture  of  coke  in  427 

drop  in  Overseas  trade  427 

trade  of  3'6<6 

Government  aid  to  fallowing  land.  367 

electrical  supplies  for  367 

New  South  Wales,  wheat  harvest.  3'68 
steel  and  iron  production  at  New- 
castle 367 

August  21,  1918  : 
wool  production  the  chief  industry.  717 

extended  uses  for  paper  717 

manufacture     of     paper  making 
machinery  in  New  South  Wales.  717 

tobacco  growing  in  717 

trade  of  Sydney,   New  South  Wales .  718 


Australia — Con. 

New  South  Wales — Con. 

whaling  in  936 

wheat  crop,  prospective  1 06i3 

wheat  harvest,   1917-18  368 

wood  pulp  in,   demand  for  10-6'2 

wooden  clogs,  market  for  .  156 

wool  season,  Review  of  42>5 

prices  of  in  New  South  Wales.  .  425 
weights  and  measures  act,  new.  .    .  .  935 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne  : 
May  14,  1918  : 

Australian   industrial   news   19 

June  >6,  1918  : 
embargo    on    importation    of  apples 

into  Australia  145 

disposal    of    1918    Australian  apple 

crop  145 

invoice    and    declarations  necessary 

for  export  to  Australia  146 

Canadian  inquiries  re  Australian  tin  225 
advertising  matter  sent  by  mail  to 

Australia  226 

large   shipments   from   Australia  to 

Vancouver  227 

sale  of  Australian  zinc  concentrates 

to  Great  Britain  2)27 

June  25,   1918  : 
loading  invoice  values  and  collecting 

extra  duty  in  269 

invoice    and    declarations  necessary 

for  export  to  2>60 

development  of  some  new  industries 
in 


government    expenditure  718 

Ay  gust  22,  1918  : 
copra  production  of  the  South  Sea 

Islands  762 

October  2,  1918: 

business  conditions  934 

tallow  refining  in  934 

new  weights  and  measures  act.  .  9'34 

new  chocolate  factory  936 

mineral  production  of  935 

building  trade   of  935 

motor  car  trade  of  936 

production  of  pawpaws  in  Queens- 
land 936 

living  wage  in  9'3'6 

linseed  growing  in  936 

whaling  in   Australia  93'6 

October  28,  1918  : 

trade  conditions  1061 

possibility  of  paper  making  in..l0'61 
proposed   manufacture   of  galvan- 
ized iron  1042 

live  stock  returns  1062 

demand  for  wood  pulp  in  10€>2 

Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry 

to  visit  North  America  1063 

prospective  wheat  crop  10'6>3 

insurance  in  1 063 

November  1,  1918  : 
outlook  for  Canadian  dry  goods  in 

Australia  H'0'5 

paper  consumption  1105 

steel  and   iron   production  at  New- 
castle 367 

strikes  in  42'6 

stud  sheep  sales,  annual  426 

substitute  for  motor  spirit  32] 

tallow  refining  in  93  1 

trade  conditions  1061 

of  320,  3&©,  427,  718 

openings  .  .    ..156,  167 

55508— H 


largest  wool  transaction  in  history.  3'02 
wheat    shipped    to     North  America 

ports   .    .  .  302 

progress  of  shipbuilding  in  303 

Government  purchases  sugar  crop .  .  303 

composite  loading  of  vessels  304 

federal  aid  to  apple  growers  305 

proposed  linen  and  canvas  factory..  422 
increasing     difficulty     in  obtaining 

drugs  423 

oil  fields  in  Papua  4  23 

Canadian    exports   shipped    at  New 

York  424 

scarcity  of  paper  in  '600 

July  i31,  1918  : 
Canada's   share   in   Australia's  pur- 
chases    of     agricultural  imple- 
ments 752 

August   7,  1918: 
purchase  of  motor  cars,  bicycles  and 

kindred  lines  SOS 

August  .27,  1918: 
increase  in  tariff  foreshadowed..   ..  656 

pearl  button  machinery  671 

pearl  shell  672 

new  industries  673 

seventh  War  Loan  674 

conserving  iron  ore  674 

Australian  trade  returns  759 

September   17,    1918  : 
Commissioner  for  Australia  appoint- 
ed to  New  York  793 

reported   discovery   of  fast  dyes  in 

Australia  793 

Australian    Government    orders  for 

Canadian  motor  cars  793 

proposed  alkali  Industry  in  Australia.  794 

Australian   Federal   finance  794 

September  7.  1918: 
Australian  wheat  crop  position..    ..  S29 
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Australia — Com. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H. 

Ross,  Melbourne — Con. 
sale    of    Australian    wheat    to  New 

Zealand  830 

immense  value   of   Australian  wool 

clip  830 

large  order  for  Australian  jam.  .   .  .  831 
problem   for  Canadian   railway  ex- 
perts  831 

Government  control  of  paper. .  . .  8$ 2 
manufacture  of  artificial  limbs..  ..  832 
sale   of  Australian  copper  output.  .  8.32 

September  10,  1918: 
where   Australia  buys   her   paper.  .  85'0 
purchases  of  timber  and  articles  of 

wood  '.  888 

September  12,  1918: 

imports  of  food  products  1017 

medicines,  drugs,  and  sundries.  .    .  .1017 

apparel  of  fur  and  fur  skins  1018 

dry  goods,  textiles,  corsets  1018 

rubber  goods  and  rubber  1019 

leather    and    rubber   footwear..  ..1019 

calcium  carbide  1019 

Portland  cement  1020 

plaster  of  Paris  1020 

■miscellaneous  imports  102  0 

decline  in   Australian   imports  from 

Canada  10  2*0 

Canadian    Commissioner    ready  to 

assist   manufacturers  1021 

October  1,  1918  : 
changes     in     Australian  Customs 

tariff  927 

purchases  of  furniture,  organs  and 

pianos  939 

purchases  of  fish  '681 

increased  taxation  983 

October  29,  1918: 
Seventh  Australian  War  Loan. .    .  .10>65 
compulsory    subscriptions    to  Aus- 
tralian War  Loan  10'65 

interest  on  fixed  deposits  limited  to 

4|  per  cent  106-6 

sale  of  Australian  butter  and  cheese.  10i6  6 
notice    to    Canadian    exporters  of 

furs  1066 

Australian  imports  from  Japan. .  .  .10'67 
invitation    to    Canadian  merchants 

and  manufacturers  to  list  names 

free  in  Australasian  Importers  and 

Exporters   -Directory  1097 

November  4,  1918: 
new  method  of  destroying  weevils.  .1163 

zinc  production  in  1163 

calcium  carbide  in  1164 

paper  economy  in  Australia  1164 

aerial  mail  service  in  London..  ..1164 

November  19,  1918  : 
trade    outlook    in,    on    cessation  of 

hostilities  1221 

Australian  wheat  for  Mediterranean 

ports  1220 

immense  quantity   of  wheat  awaits 

shipment  1221 

export  of  evaporated  apples  from..  1221 

wooden  shipbuilding  in  1222 

retention    of    Japanese    trade  with 

Australia  12'22 

Oil  fields  in  Papua  423 

Organs,  imports   93'9 

Paper,  Government  control  of  832 

scarcity  of  in  600 

where  bought  850 


Australia — Con. 

Pearl  button  machinery..  671 

shell  672 

Pianos,  imports  939 

Plaster  of  Paris,  imports  102-0 

Railway  experts,  problem  for  831 

Re-establishment,  civil,    of  Australian 

soldiers   20 

Rubber  goods  and  rubber  imports  .  .1019 
Shipbuilding,  progress  of  in  303 

wooden  in  1222 

Shipments,  large  from  to  Vancouver..  227 
Sugar  crop,  Government  purchase  of. .  303 
Tariff,  increase  foreshadowed  &56 

changes  in  927 

Taxation  increased  98i3 

Tenders  invited.  . 43i6,  730,  941,  1031,  1192 
Timber  and  articles  of  wood  purchases.  888 

Tin,  Canadian  inquiries  re  225 

Trade..    ..7'2i0,  7<59,  939,  1017,  1 2.2(0,  1222 

commissioner,     appointed     to  New 
York  793 

outlook     on    cessation     of  hostili- 
ties 1220 

prohibited  imports  61,  1052 

retention  of  Japanese  with  1222 

War  Loan,  seventh  >6>74,  1065 

compulsory  subscription  1 0  65 

Weevils,  new  methods  of  destroying.  .1163 
Wheat,    Australian   shipped   to  North 

American  ports  302 

Wheat  for  Mediterranean   ports..  ..1220 

immense  quantity  awaits  shipment.  .1221 

crop  position  829 

sale  of  Australian  in  New  Zealand*  830 
Wool,  largest  transaction  in  history. .  302 

immense  value  of  clip  830 

Zinc  concentrates,  sale  of  Australian  to 

Great  Britain  •  227 

Zinc  production  in   Australia  1163 

Austria : 

industrial  combine  614 

prices  falling  in  1190 

Automobile,    Italy,   industry   in  1191 

Automobiles,   Australia,   imports  of .  .    . .  265 

B 

Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  a  commercial  cen- 
tre  6'06 

Bank,  Holland,  new  German  in  1034 

American,  for  China   522 

Banking : 

Germany,  south,  syndication   777 

Great  Britain,  bank  amalgamations  in.  6 

Ireland   336 

Italy,  amalgamation   S3  7 

bank  for  public  works   160 

bank  opens  branch  in  New  York.  J59'8,  891 

Japan                                                     .  254 

■Sweden,  amalgamation   816 

Beans,  Japan,  red  255,  256 

Bills  of  Lading: 

Australia   103 

United    .States,    through    via  Pacific 

ports  447,  519 

Black    List,    Japan,    Government's.  .     .  .  255 

Boardo  of  Trade,  Australia   20 

Bolivia,   Port,   may  have  '  n  Paraguay 

river   725 

Bonded  warehouse.  Japan.  Tokio. .  ..1215 
Boots  and  shoes,  Italy,  manufacture  and 

prices   164 

Brazil : 

Exhibitions,  annual,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  605 
Exports,    inspects    to    maintain  high 

standard   431 
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Brazil — Con. 

Helps  for  exporters  to  279 

Iron  and  steel  company  of  commence 

operations  1011 

Selling  goods  in,  suggestions  for..  ..1008 
Sao  Paulo,   British  chamber  of  Com- 
merce   offers    to    assist  Canadian 
manufacturers  enter  Brazil  market.  299 

Tariff,  solid  for  protective  5'61 

Trade  centres,  strategic   44 

Trade,  openings..  234,  728 

British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sao  Paulo 

Brazil,  to  assist  Canadian  exporters  to  299 
British  Guiana : 

Appliances    for    rubber    tapping  and 

collection  in  1218 

Mining  and  forest  industries  of..  ..1175 
Rubber   tapping,    appliances   for..  ..1218 

Trade,  prohibited  exports  447 

British  West  Indies: 
Barbados  : 

imports  of  motor  cycles  and  parts.  .  114 
Report   of   Trade   Commissioner  E. 
H.  S.  Flood: 
June  4,  1918: 

trade  of  Barbados,   1917   79 

June  12,  1918: 
British    West    Indian    imports  of 

cycles  and  parts  114 

October  28,  1918 : 
trade  of  iSt.  (Lucia,  1917,  Parts  I 

and  II  967.  1012 

November  5,  1918  : 

trade  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis  1054 

November  15,  1918  : 
mining    and    forest    industries  of 

British  Guiana  1175 

trade  79,967 

Grenada,    prohibited    imports   40 

Jamaica : 

oils  and  greases,  market  for  179 

trade,  openings  179 

St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  favourable  trade  con- 
ditions 1055 

St.  Lucia,  trade  of  1012 

Trinidad  and  Tobago : 

motor  trucks,  increased  use  of .  .  .  .  481 
prohibited  imports  19-6 

Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  trade,  etc.  10  60 
Broom  and  Brush  iStocks,  Great  Britain 

market  in  Scotland  for  Ill 

Brushes : 

Great  Britain,  condition  of  trade..    ..  70 

Argentina  S'07 

Japan  719,  1183,  1221 

Building   Trade,    Australia    (New  South 
Wales)  9  35 


Camphor,  Japan,  production   in  Taiwan.  255 
Canada : 

Acts   administered  by   Department  of 

Trade  and  Commerce  352 

Aeroplane  building,  moving  pictures  of  959 
Australia,  Canadian  exports  shipped  to 

from  New  York  424 

Certificate  of  origin,  (Finland  7415 

Commission,  commercial,  for  Siberia..  82S 
Feed  plant,  new  at  Fort  William..    ..  5 

Flax,  spinning  in  Canada  119i5 

Kara  Sea  route  to  Siberia,  organizer  of  634 
Lobsters,   export  of,   to  United  King- 
dom permitted  till  February  22,  1919  595  1 


Canada — Con. 

Marking  of  fruit   and   vegetable  con- 
tainers 197 

Moving  pictures  910,   959,  1065 

Platinum,    restrictions    on,    removed..  983 

Potatoes,  admitted  free  of  duty  908 

Pulp  and  paper  industry,  census  1917.  738 
Pulp,  sulphite,  drawback  of  Canadian 

import  duty  on  810 

Reconstruction  9'07 

Report  of  commission  to  Great  Britain, 

France  and  Italy  4'07 

Sailings :  Canadian  Australasian  Royal 

Mail  Line  824 

Sailings  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

from  St.  John  1139 

St.  John,  N.B.,  city  and  port  1104 

Shipbuilding,  moving  pictures  of,  in..  10 26 

Shipping  space  1079,  1213 

Steamship     service     between  British 

West  Indies  and  -  1178 

Trade : 

preliminary  statement..    ..215,  40'6, 

593,   79<6,   960,  1155 

prohibited  exports  3,  193,  249, 

403,   447.  '535,   595,   745,   758,   9-08.  998 
prohibited   imports..    ..3,    193,  250, 
297,  583,  621,  665,  7>05,  745,  783, 
711,    8  6t7,   90S,   9'57,    997,   1041,  1089 
Trade     restrictions,     modifications  of 

other  1041,  1089,  1201 

Mission,  Ottawa  end  formed  1159 

summary  of,  with  principal  exports 

and  imports  11>56 

Trade     and     Commerce  Department, 

Acts  administered  by..  352 

War  Trade  Board,  personnel..  ..197,  498 
Whale-catching      industry :  Kluquot, 

B.C.,  possesses  7'58 

Canal,  Italy,  from  Milan  to  sea  163 

Canals,  China  1162 

Capital : 

Argentina,   foreign  1128 

Italy,  new  invested  in  industry  9'61 

Capitalization : 

Italy,  large,  of  firm  530 

large  issue  of  capital  by  Italian  firm..  925 

Carbide,    South   Africa,    manufacture  of 
commercial  in  6>51 

Catalogues,  United  States,  standard  sizes  47 

Caustic  Soda,   New  Zealand,  shortage..  6-01 

Cellulose : 

Norway,  as  fodder,  good  results..    ..  165 

situation  639 

Cement,  Japan,  from  lava  and  lime..  ..  253 
Cereals,    Italy,    new    prices    fixed  for 

cereals  962 

Certificate    of    origin,    Finland,  goods 

shipped  to  Canada  745 

Chambers   of   Commerce,    British :  views 

on  post  war  trade  95  S 

Chemicals  : 

Great  Britain,  opening  for   716 

products  and  processes   707 

Japan,  exhibition  of   430 

present    and    future    of    trade..     ..  73 

South   Africa,   imports   325 

Chile: 

Concrete  shipbuilding   76'6' 

Harbour   works,    Antofogasta   766 

Notes  of  interest  1185 

Pan-Atlantic    Association   766 

Paper,    imports    £600,000    worth    of..  769 

Shoes  for  Chilean  miners   737 

Trade,   foreign  1026 
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Chile  and  Peru: 

Reports   by   Mr.    George   Mallet,  Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 

May  2,  1918  : 
industrial  notes   38 

May  12,  1918  : 
commercial  news  88,  231 

June  19,  191S  : 
commercial  news  269,  428 

July  1,  1918: 
commercial  news  380 

July  W,  1918: 
railway  development  in  i516 

August   19,  1918: 
commercial  news  from  '689 

September  6,  1918 : 
notes  of  interest  from  76'6,  '980 

November  4,  1918  : 
notes  on  South  America  West  coast.  11 85 
China : 

American     prohibited    imports  checks 

trade  45'5 

Canals  116-2 

Flour  trade  of  South  @65 

Hangkow,  the  city  of   ..  20«5 

Hong  Kong,   strategic  trade  centre  of 

South  China  746 

Import  trade  of  Hong  Kong  798 

Industrial  machinery,  demand  for.  .   .  .  382 

Japan  obtains  concessions  455 

Japanese  need  of  steel  456 

Korea,  trade  opportunities  -6 0(5 

[Leather,  and  paper,  market  for  1067 

Lumber,  market  for  in  South  10'05 

Market,  as  a  204 

Market    for    metal's    and  machinery, 
leather  and  paper  in  Hong  Kong..  1067 

Outports  of  South,  trade  of  HS'O 

Provisions,  .market  for  in  Honk  Kong.  .1112 
Red    Cross,    Canadian,    contributions.  .  458 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  W. 
Ross,  Shanghai : 
June  7,  1918  : 

China  as  a  market  204 

July  15,  1918  : 

tariff    assessment    increase  4>54 

United     States     prohibited  imports 

checks  trade  4>5>5 

Japan  obtains  concessions  in  return 

for  loans  4'55 

Japanese  need   of  steel  45'6 

tea  crop  456 

improved   silk  production   methods.  .  457 
British  and  American  War  (Loans.  .  457 
Canadian  Red  Cross  contributions.  .  45'8 
Rubber  articles,  may  manufacture.  .   .  .  178 

'Samples,  free  admission  of  into  8*55 

Sanitary  appliances   in.   demand  for.. 1139 
Selling  goods  in,  through  a  "  Compra- 
dor"  650 

Shanghai,  the  port  of   .  205 

Silk,    improved    methods    to  increase 

crop  •  4i57 

Special  Report   of  IL.  D.  Wilgress  on 
Trade   of   South  China. 
June  20,  1918  : 
Hong   Kong,    strategic   trade  centre 

of  South  China  74<6 

export  trade  of  Hong  Kong  845 

import  trade  of  Hong  Kong  798 

July,  1918: 

flour  'trade  of  South  China  665 

October  7,  1918  : 
market  for  lumber  in  South  China.. 1005 
market   for  metals   and  machinery, 

leather  and  paper  in  Hong  Kong..l0'67 
narket    for    canned    provisions  in 
Hong  Kong  1113 


China — Con. 

Special  Report  of  L.  D.  Wilgress  on 
Trade  of  South  China — Con. 

trade  of  outports  of  South  China..  1180 
Tariff  assessment,  increase  in  454 

revision,  progress  of  !.12'35 

Tax,  Likin,  in  [  [  392 

Tea  crop  fair  \  [   '  [  4,5  g 

Tientsin    commercial     centre    of  the 

north  country   2  06 

Trade  nso 

Hong  Kong  "/  84,5 

openings  ,382,   6W5,  1112 

War  LLoans,  British  and  American.  .  .  .  457 

Chocolate,  Australia  (New  South  Wales) 

factory  935 

Churns,  Great  Britain,  market  for.'.'  ".  .  107 
Clogs,    Australia,    market   for   wooden..  156 

Cloth,  Norway  and  Denmark  640 

Clothes  hangers,   Great  Britain,  market 

for  4-58 

Coal : 

Substitute  for  245 

Italy:  what  has  been  done  with  less 
coal  926. 

Coke,    Australia     (New    South  Wales), 
manufacture  of  in  427 

Col'd  'Storage : 

Fish  and,  4s  3 

Great  Britain,  accommodation  in..  ..108 
Italy:   facilities   to  be   increased..    ..  '538 

Commercial  Commission : 

Canada  to  Siberia  828 

Peru,  proposed  .698 

Commercial  Committee,  Argentina:  Inter- 
Allied  411 

Commission,  Siberia,  secretary  to  Canad- 
ian Economic  to  943 

Commissioner,    Australia,    appointed  to 
'New  York  793 

Competition,    Japan,   prepares    for  after 
the  war   23 

Composite  loading,  Australia,  of  vessels 
in  #04 

Concrete,  Italy,  ships  to  be  built  in..    ..  59  7 

Condensed  Milk,  Norway  S'07 

Congo  (Belgian),  mines  1128 

Conventions  : 

French  9S3 

United  States,  in  Detroit  407 

Co-operation,  (New  Zealand,  co-operative 

buying  in  5'64 

Copper : 

Australia  832 

Italy,  sulphate  of,  production  9  26 

Copra,    Australia :    (New   iSouth  Wales) 

production  of  South  Sea  Islands.  .  .  .  762 
Cotton: 

Egypt : 

control  of  crop   .    .  .  69 S 

crop  1046 

Great  Britain  : 

British  Empire,  cotton  growing.  .    .  .  '634 

Jap   competition  in  India  877 

state  of  trade  in  26  S 

Japan  does  big  business  in  411 

South  Africa,  production  55S 

Corporations,  Norway  1236 

Cotton    goods,    Australia,     ('New  South 

Wales),  market  for,  and  hosiery..  ..  157 
Crayfish,  South  Africa,  canning  industry 

of  6SS 

Jieait,  Germany,  system  of,  long   40 
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■Crops  : 

Cuba,  conditions  408 

Great  Britain  : 

acreage  under  crop  in  Ireland..  ..1077 
bumper    harvest    for    England  and 

Wales  725 

preliminary  returns  of  acreage.  .    .  .  636 
promising  outlook  for  United  King- 
dom 110,  538 

satisfactory      yield      of  principal 

British  and  Welsh  1052 

Scotland  increases  area  under  wheat, 

oats  and  potatoes  682 

Italy,  forecasts..  ,  598 

Norway  and  Denmark  639 

South  Africa,  figures  602 

Cuba: 

Crop  conditions  4'08 

General  notes  of  interest  1126 

Immigration  4'0S 

Isle  of  Pines  506 

Market  conditions..  ..87,  123,  174,  233, 

334,  427,  560,  604,  649,  728,  7-66,  809 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Manzer,  Havana,  Cuba : 
June  20,  1918  : 
increase  Canadian  imports  to  Cuba.    7  7 
July  28,  1918 : 

notes  of  interest  361 

exports  of  sugar..  '362 

August  1,  1918  : 

information  of   interest  407 

Cuban  crop  conditions  408 

Cuban   immigration  4'0S 

August  19,  1918  : 

Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba  o 0-6 

August  21,  1918  : 
substitute   for   wheat   in  production 

of  flour  516 

September  12,  1918: 
Cuba   supplies    one-fifth    of  world's 

sugar  .•  '687 

notes  of  interest  738 

October  18,   1-918 : 
prices   for  Canadian   products..    ..  886 
October  19,   1918  : 

sugar  notes  896 

October  26,   1918  : 

sugar  notes  1073 

(November  19,  1918  : 
shipping     facilities     for  Canadian 

potatoes  1077 

November  23,  1918  : 
Cuban  notes  of  general  interest..  ..1126 

November  27,  1918  : 
tractor     supersedes     ox     team  in 

Cuba  1125 

Shipping  facilities,  difficulty  in  getting 
for  potatoes  consigned  to  Cuba..  ..1077 

Sugar  exports  362 

notes  719,  89'6,  1073 

(production  687 

Tractor   supersedes   ox   team   in..  ..1125 

Trade   77 

Wheat,    substitute   for   in  516 

D 

Denmark.    See    Norway  and  Denmark. 

Designs,   Peru,   ancient   textile   41 

Dies,  United  States,  supplying,  formerly 

made  in  Germany  650 

Disputes,  trade,  United  States,  arrange- 
ments for  settling  845 

Dominican  Republic,  packing  for  B93 

Drainage,  Italy,  new  bill  proposed..  ..  160 
Drugs,  Australia,  difficulty  in  obtaining.  4  23 


Dry  goods,  Australia  ONew  South  Wales) 
outlook  for  Canadian  in  110'5 

Duplicates  of  letters,  New  Zealand..    ..  941 

Dutch  Colonies,  Japan  to  study  language 
of  257 

Duty,    Australia :    collecting    extra,  and 

.loading  inrvoice  values  in  259 

Dyes  : 

Australia,  discovery  of  fast  793 

Great  Britain,  synthetic  industry..  ..  151 
Switzerland,  bogus  dye  recipes  from..  4-3'0 

£ 

Economic : 

Japan  :  affairs  1121 

•National      Economic  Investigation 
Committee  1183 

Eggs: 

Germany,  Krause  method  of  drying..  336 
Great  Britain:  market  conditions..    ..  416 

order  regulating  price  in  10S2 

Egypt : 

Cotton  crop  1046 

Commission   control    of   cotton   crop.  .  69S 
Electrical    and    electro-magnetic  appli- 
ances : 

Great  Britain  711 

Electrical   companies,    Italy :  association 

of  963 

Electrical  industry,  Japan  756 

Electrical  supplies : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales  367 

South  Africa,  Department  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  requires  420 

Emigration,  Italy,  during  the  war  597 

Exchange : 

Argentina  410 

Italy,    proposed   Inter-Allied  Institute 

of  161 

scheme  for  bettering  60'5.  599 

Japan,  adjustment  of  foreign  1183 

Exhibitions : 

Brazil,  annual,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro..   ..  605 

Great  Britain  : 

British   Industries  Fair  637 

scientific   production  691 

Italy,    proposed   for   Switzerland..    ..  927 

Japan  : 

aerial  254 

at  Hokkaido   24 

commercial  at  'Singapore  257 

electrical  677 

Norway  and  Denmark,  nettle  textile 
products  640 

Explosives,  Norway  and  Denmark   ....  640 

Export  packing,    its    importance    in  re- 
taining foreign  trade  17'0 

Export  trade,  Canadian   Bank  of  Com- 
merce advocates  148 

Exporters.  Brazil,  helps  to  279 

Exports  : 

Brazil,  inspects  to  maintain  high 
standard  4-3 1 

Italy ;  association  to  promote  exports 
to  Belgium  925 

Japan  ;  conditioning  of  256 

F 

Failures : 

Argentina,  commercial,  in  991,1127 

Fallowing  land,  Australia  (N.S.W.)  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  367 

Feed,  new  plant  at  Fort  William  ....  >5 
Fertilizers  : 

Italy,  new  514 

Japan  255 
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Finance: 

Australia,  Federal  794 

Now  Zealand,  situation  264 

Finland : 

High  cost  of  paper  in  1035 

Fish : 

Japan,  canned  going  to  Europe..  ..  115 
cod — trade  to  be  controlled  1227 

Italy,  importations  of  dried  1139 

purchases  of  681 

to  encourage  production  9613 

Flax  : 

Canada : 

spinning  in  119'5 

report  of  a  Government  Committee 

on  173 

Ireland,  mechanical  handling  of  in.. 1217 
Flour : 

China,  trade  in  'South  '6'6i5 

Norway  and  Denmark,  import  of..  ..1228 
Food : 

Great  Britain,  production  and  conserv- 
ation 714 

Food  and  foodstuffs: 

Great  Britain,  increased  production  in,  212 

Japan,    movement   to   make  self-suffi- 
cient   2'3 

South  Africa,  imports  of  216 

Forestry  studies  385 

Forests,  Great  Britain  561 

France : 

Convention,  to  remain  in  force  till  Sep- 
tember 10',  19 19  983 

Market  requirements,   co-operation....  89 

Reconstruction,   industrial  1111 

Fruit : 

Colonial,  a  chance  for  610 

Great  Britain,  crop  prospects  110 

situation  in  675 

Fuel : 

Argentina,  situation  1126 

Furniture : 

Australia,  imports  .  939 


G 

Galvanized  iron,  Australia,  N.S.W.,  pro- 
posed manufacture  10'62 

Game  Commission,  Italy,  appointed..  ..1227 
Gas  Traction : 

Great  Britain,  committee   715 

Genoa,  Italy,  loan  of  20  million  lire  for.  .  596 
Germany: 

Acetic  acid  and  acetone  from  carbide 

in  , .  565 

Bank  syndication,  .South  777 

Bank,  new  shipping,  in  Holland..  ..1034 
Commerce : 

credit  system,  long   40 

proposals  for  the  re-establishment  of  951 

recent  with  Russia  10'3'0 

Eggs,  drying,  Krause  method  of..    ..  336 
Electrical  works  to  have  Swedish  fac- 
tory 688 

Industries  suspended  in  6*54 

Information  service,  foreign  trade..  ..  89 

Machine  tool  surplus  in  481 

Metal  substitutes,   use  of  in  280 

Mobilization  of  those  abroad  for  trade 

purposes  3-3  7 

Paper,  high  price  of  in  1'0'3«5 

Paper  textiles  in  894 

Penetration  in  the  East  768 

Potash — supply  and  production  of   563 

South  America,  to  re-establish  econ- 
omic offensive..  480 

Taxation  of  manufactured  pig  iron. .  337 
Telegraph  code.  337 


Germany — Con. 

Textile  substitutes   553 

Trade  ..594 

Trade  and  industry,  Government  plans 

to  control'  594 

Ukrania,  commercial  exploitation  of . .  690 
Glass : 

Great  Britain  : 

Canadian  optical  536 

quartz,  refractories  and  porcelain..  712 
Gold : 

Japan,  and  silver  export  of  prohibited.1183 
Goods : 

Russia   (Siberia)  : 

shortage  of  in  1115 

miscellaneous  articles  in  demand  in 

Vladivostock  H84 

Government : 

Australia   (N.SW.)  : 

expenditure  718 

increased  cost  of  426 

Grain : 

Grades  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax 
in  store  at  terminal  elevators,  inter- 
ior terminal  elevators  and  at  public 
elevators  in  the  East  by  weeks:  5<0, 
94,  129,  182,  239',  287,  340,  388,  435, 
486^  5215,  6i59,  6'09,  6154,  6'9>5,  732,  773, 
812,  857,  896,  94.3,  985,  1028,  1075, 
lli3'0,  1189. 

Norway : 

minimum  price  fixed  for  164 

acreage..  1016 

Number   of  cars  of   grain   and  total 
quantities    inspected    at  Winnipeg 
and   other   points   in   the  Western 
Division  for  stated  periods,  131,  39'0, 
3'91f  571,  771,  772,  945,  94'6i,  1131,  1134 

Quantity  of  grain  in  store  at  terminal 
elevators,  interior  terminal  elevators 
and  at  public  elevators  in  the  East, 
4-9,  92,  123,  181,  233,  286,  339,  38'7, 
434,  435,  524,  i568,  W8,  6i5)3,  6914,  731, 
770,   811,   856,   8'9'5,    942,   984,  10'27, 

1074,  1129,  1188 

Quantity  of  United  States  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  corn  in  store  at  the  following 
public    elevators    in    the    East  by 

weeks  696,  733,  814,  859,  898, 

947,  987,  103'0,  1077,  1132,  1191 

Recapitulation,  grain  statistics  for  11 
months  ended  July  1,  19'01-1918..  ..  134 

Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 

2  months  ending  October  31,  1918..  947 
Recapitulation,  comparative  figures  for 

3  months  ending  November  30,  1918. .1134 
Receipts  and  shipments  of  the  different 

kinds  of  grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port     Arthur     during     the  stated 
periods..   ..133,  398,  611,  734,  987,  1132 

Statement  showing  the  total  quantities 
of  each  kind  of  grain  shipped  by 
vessels  from  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, 1917,  according  to  the  ports 
at  which  the  cargoes  were  discharged  52 

Wheat  and  other  grain  in  store  at 
terminal  elevators,  interior  terminal 
e^vators  and  public  elevators  in  the 
East  at  stated  dates  with  compari- 
sons for  four  years,  '51,  93,  130,  183, 
24i0,  341,  389,  43>6,  487,  526,,  570, 
610,  6t5f5,  6196,  733,  813,  8158,  £97,  944, 

986,   10'29,   1076,   1133,  1190 
Grain  elevators,  South  Africa  805 
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Great  Britain: 

Acreage  under  ■  crops  in  Ireland..  ..1077 
Animals,  permits  to  be  again  issued  for 

importation  of  from  1222 

Apples,  controlled  prices  in  797 

Bank  amalgamations   5 

Beet  sugar  in  United  Kingdom..    ..  816 

Binder  and  reaper  twine  1099 

Bladders,  casings  and  sausage  skins..l<098 
Broom   and   brush   stocks   market  in 

Scotland  Ill 

Broom  and  brushes  1098 

Brushes;   condition   of  trade   70 

Bristol  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Normand  D.  Johnston. 

May  31,  1918  : 
United  Kingdom  market  for  hat  and 

coat  hooks   61 

June  29,  1918  : 
position   of  trades  and   industries..  310 

July  31,  1918: 
market    for    clothes    hangers  and 

spinning  tubes  458 

September  25  and  November  5, 
1918  : 

market  for  folding  chairs  and  tables.  790 
Chairs  and  tables,  market  for  in..  ..1207 
Chairs,  folding,  and  tables,  market  for  7'90 
Chambers  of  Commerce  views  on  Post 

War  Trade  958 

Chemical  products  and  processes  .  .  . .  707 
Chemicals,  opening  for  Canadian..  716 
Churns,   market  for  United  Kingdom.  107 

Clothes  hangers,  market  for  458 

Coat  and  hat  hook's,  matket  for.  .  . .  754 
Cold   storage,   accommodation  in..    ..3  08 

Condensed  milk  from  Holland  536 

Cotton   growing,    British  [Empire.  .    .  .  634 

trade,  state  of  in  268 

Cottons,  Lancashire  and  Jap  competi- 
tion in  India  877 

Crops,  acreage  under  in  Ireland..  ..1077 
bumper    assured    for    England  and 

Wales  ,725 

favourable     prospects     for  United 

Kingdom  crops  538 

preliminary  returns  of  crop  acreage.  636 
promising  outlook  for  United  King- 
dom field  110 

satisfactory  yield  of  principal  British 

and  Welsh  1052 

Scotland  increases  area  under  wheat, 

oats  and  potatoes  682 

•Dye  industry,  synthetic  151 

Egg  market  conditions  416 

Eggs,   order  regulating  price  of   in..  1082 
Electrical   and   electro-magnetic  appli- 
ances 711 

Exhibitions,  British  Industries  Fair  in 

Glasgow  637 

Exhibitions,  British  Scientific  Products 

691,  707 

Fair,  Industries  1187 

Farm  implements,  demand  for,  in  Scot- 
land 383 

Flax,  mechanical  handling  of,  in  Ire- 
land 1217 

Flax,  report  of  a  British  Committee  on  173 
Food  production  and  conservation..  ..  714 
Foodstuffs,    increased   production    in..  212 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  665 

Fruit,  colomal,  a  chance  for  610 

crop  prospects  110 

demand,  for  canned  1215 

situation  in  Britain  67'5 

Furniture,  office  and  domestic  1098 

Gas  Traction  Committee  715 


Great  Britain — Con. 

Glasgow,    Reports   of   Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  Forsyth  Smith. 
June  10,  1918: 

paper  from  sawdust  Ill 

June  13,  1918  : 
post-war    market    in    Scotland  for 
broom  and  brush  stocks. 
June  20,  1918: 
Scottish    demand    for    paint  brush 

handles  149 

June  29,  1918: 
Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture  encour- 
ages greater  home  production..   ..  306 
July  18,  1918: 
methods   of   producing   paiper  from 

sawdust  360 

July  22,  1918  : 
market  for  timber  cutting  machinery 
and  tools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  307 
July  29,  1918  : 

potash  at  low  cost  360 

August  22,   1918  : 

Irish  trade  during  the  War  63 1 

August  3  0,  1918 : 
British  Industries  Fair  in  Glasgow.  6'37 

September   10,    1918 : 
Scotland  increases  area  under  wheat 

and  oats  and  potatoes  682 

October  10,  1918: 
post-war  demand  for  road  machinery 

in  Scotland  1002 

October  3'0,  1918  : 
acreage  under  crops  in  Ireland..  ..1077 
increase  in  Glasgow  Master  Porter- 
age charges  1079 

•November  18,  1918  : 
British  imports  via  the  Clyde..  ..1103 

Glass,  Canadian  optical  536 

quartz,  refractories  and  porcelain  .  .  712 
Glue,  size  and  gelatine,  trade  in..  ..1099 

Implements  and  tools  1099 

Industries,  new  United  Kingdom..    ..  210 

British  restoration  of  707 

Insurance  in  export  trade  381 

Irish  Trade  Report  631 

(Lamps  and  lanterns  1100 

Linseed  cake  1100 

Liverpool.    Report   of   Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  Forsyth  Smith. 
June  21,  1918: 

British  fruit  crop  prospects  110 

July  18,  1918: 

egg  market   conditions  416 

August  7,   1918 : 
market     in     Sheffield     for  wooden 

handles  44S 

•September  6,  1918 : 

fruit  situation  in  Britain  67'5 

August  2,  1918: 
controlled    apple    prices    in  United 

Kingdom  797 

October    21,  1918: 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  views 

on  Post-War  trade  policy  958 

October  11,  1918: 
prospects  for  marketing  Molybdenum 

in  United  Kingdom  1010 

London,  Report  of  Chief  United  King- 
dom  Trade   Commissioner  Harri- 
son Watson . 
May  23,  1918: 
bank  amalgamations  in  United  King- 
dom  5 

June  14,  1918: 
cold     storage     accommodation  in 
United  Kingdom  10S 
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Great  Britain — Con 

London,  Reports  of  Chief  United  King- 
dom Trade  Commissioner  Harrison 
Watson — Coh. 
promising  outlook  for  United  King- 
dom crops  110 

British  synthetic  dye  industry..    ..  151 

June  26,  1918  : 
new    United    Kingdom    industries  .  .  210 
increased    production    of  foodstuffs 

in  United  Kingdom  212 

July  10,  1918: 
United  Kingdom  imports  of  machin- 
ery and  engineering  goods  3'07 

July  19,  1918: 
foreign    trade    of  /United  Kingdom 

for  first  six  months  of  1918  368 

August  16,  1918: 
favourable     prospects     for  United 

Kingdom  crops  539 

August  23,  1918': 
water-power  resources  of  the  British 

Empire  585 

August  29,  1918  : 
preliminary  returns  of  crop  acreage.  63-6 

August  28,  1918: 
foreign    trade    of    United  Kingdom 

for  first  half  of  1918  644 

September  6,  1918  : 
restoration     of     British     industries : 
former  dependence  on  Germany..  707 
September  13,  1918  : 
bumper    harvest    for    England  and 

Wales  725 

October  1,   1918 : 

United  Kingdom  imports  915 

November  13,  1918  : 
satisfactory  yield  of  principal  Brit- 
ish and  Welsh  crops  10i52 

November  15,  1918  : 
order   regulating   price   of   eggs  in 

United   Kingdom  1082 

November  21,  1918  : 
Britain's    trade    with    the  principal 
overseas    countries    for    first  six 

months  of  1918  1100 

November  29,  1918 : 
conversion  of  United  Kingdom  muni- 
tion factories  116'0 

November  26',  1918 : 
demand  for  molybdenum  in  United 

Kingdom  1214 

Manchester,  Reports  of  J.  E.  Ray,  Trade 
Commissioner. 
June  5,  1918 : 
conditions  of  the  British  brush  trade.  70 
June  27,  1918: 

future  demand  for  paper  in  257 

state  of  cotton  trade  in  268 

August  17,   1918  : 

production  of  potash..  5'3<5 

condensed   milk   from  'Holland..    ..  536 

Canadian   optical   glass  '53-6 

demand  for  tools  5i3i6 

September  19,  1918  : 
opening  for  Canadian  chemicals..   ..  716 

market   for   millboard,    etc  716 

paper  and  cardboard  boxes  716 

October  12,  1918  : 

coming  demand  for  timber  877 

Lancashire    cottons    and  Japanese 

competition  in  India  877 

oil  boring  in  England  878 

October  3'0,  1918  : 

condition  of  timber  trade  978 

dearth  of  packages  in  fish  trade.  .  979 
exhibition    of   American   soft  wood 

timbers  979 

continued  shortage  of  paper  979 


Great  Britain — Con 

Manchester,    Reports    of    J.    E.  Ray, 
Trade  Commissioner — Con. 
November  2i3,  1918  : 
effect  of  removal  of  import  restric- 
tions on  soap  andl  preserved  fruit.1215 

demand  for  canned  fruit  1215 

British  imports  of  soap  1216 

Machinery  and  engineering  goods,  im- 
ports of  307 

Machinery,  timber  cutting,  market  for 

in  307 

Masterporterage    charges,    increase  in 

Glasgow  1079 

Materials,    distribution    of    to  manu- 
facturers 169 

Measuring     and     mechanical  instru- 
ments 713 

Millboard,  market  for  716 

Molybdenum,   prospects  for  marketing 

in  United  Kingdom  1010,  1214 

Munition  factories,  conversion  of..  ..1160 
Musical   instruments,   stocks  low..  ..1097 

Natural  products,  exploitation  714 

Optical  apparatus  712 

Oil  boring  in  877 

Packages,  dearth  of,  in  fish  trade. .  . .  979 
Paint  brush  handles,   Scottish  market 

for  149 

Paper  713 

and  cardboard  boxes  716 

from  sawdust  Ill 

future  demand  for  257 

short  age,   c  ornt  in  ued  979 

Photographic  apparatus  712 

Physical  appliances  710 

Potash  at  low  cost  4C5 

production  in  535 

Priorities  1187 

Production,    home,    Scottish   Board  of 
Agriculture  encourages  greater. .    . .  306 

Road  construction  in  Scotland  429 

machinery   in   Scotland  1002 

Sawdust,  methods  of  producing  paper 

from,  in  Scotland  360 

Soap,  imports  of  1216 

Spinning  tubes,  market  for  458 

Sugar,  preference  for  Empire  7'6'S 

Surgical,    bacteriological   and  patholo- 
gical appliances  713 

Tables,    folding    and    chairs,  market 

for  790,  1207 

Textile  specialties  713 

Timber,-  coming  demand  for  877 

exhibition    of    American    softwood..  979 

trade,  condition  of  978 

vanishing  forests  561 

Tools,  demand  for  536 

Tractors  farm  in  Scotland  1213 

Trade  368,  382,   915,  958,  11  CO 

imports  915,  1034,  1103 

rest  riot  ed  i  m  port  s  927 

openings..    ..61,  107,  111,  149,  307, 
448,  458,  '5<3<6i,  -6H0;  -631,  644,  716,  790, 

9<79,   10'02,   1097,  1215 
relaxation  of  restrictions: 

exports.  .1042,   1C90,   1145,   1201.  1204. 
imports..     ..1045,    1094,    1147,  1204, 
Trades  and  industries,  position  of,  in 

Bristol  district  310 

Water  power  resources  of  the  British 

Empire  585 

Woodenware,      handles,      market  in 

Sheffield  for  44S 

Greece,  imports  1078 

Grinding    wheels,    Italy;    demand    for..  3'59 
Gum,     Australia,    New     South  Wales, 
spotted  for  handles,  etc  228 
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H 

Harbours,  Italy  795 

•Harvest,  Russia,  Siberia,  in  western.  .10153 
Hawaii,  paper,  /possible  new  demand  for 

agricultural  purposes  199 

Honduras,  British,  as  a  gateway  959 

Honey,    Australia,    New    South  Wales, 

overproduction  of  426 

Hong  Kong,  China :  strategic  trade  centre 

of  South.  .  746 

Hydro-Electric    Power,    Argentina..     ..  889 


Immigration,  Cuba  4-08 

Importation,  Italy :  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 890 

Importers,  Italy:  list  of  979 

India,  sugar  crop  1130 

Industries  : 

Australia  260 

new  422,  673 

Germany,  suspended  in  654 

Great  Britain,  new  210 

Italy,    small    encouraged  537 

Japan,  new  255 

conditions  of  certain  363 

/Sweden,  central  export  council .. 43'0,  789 
Industry : 

Austria,  combine  614 

Australia,  organization  of   19 

British,  development  of  707 

Italy,  mobilization  of  '5'0i5 

Information,  Germany,  foreign  trade  ser- 
vice  89 

Ink,  Japan,  imports  and  exports  of .  .   . .  158 

Insect  powder,  Japan  256 

Insurance : 

Australia  (INew  South  Wales)  in  State 

of  1063 

Great  Britain,  in  export  trade  381 

Italy,  nationalizing  of  market  16'0 

Invoice  : 

Australia,     invoice     and  declarations 

necessary  for  export  to  14'6>,  260 

Mexico,  regulations  690 

Ireland  : 

Banking  amalgamation  in  337 

Iron  : 

Australia,   conserving  ore  674 

Brazilian  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  to  com- 
mence operations  1011 

Japan,  situation  in  159 

Iron  and  steel : 

Jaipan,  situation  in  1083 

South   Africa,   imports  of   1<0 

'United   iStates,    Government    control..  175 

Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba  6'0'6 

Italy: 

Agricultural  machinery  in  1178 

Automobile  industry  in  1191 

Bank  for  public  works  160 

Bank,  opens  branch  in  iNew  York.  .598,  891 

Banking  amalgamation  537 

Boats,  steel  screw  boats  asked  for... 1015' 
Boots    and    shoes,    manufacture  and 

prices  164 

Cabinet  seat,  new,  created  162 

Canal  from  Milan  to  the  sea  163 

Capital,  new,  invested  in  industry..  961 
Capitalization,    large,    of    Italian  firm 

536,  925 

Cereals,  new  price  fixed  for  962 

Coal,  what  Italy  has  done  with  less..  926 

Codfish  trade  to  be  controlled  1227 

Cold  storage  facilities  to  be  increased.  538 
Concrete  ships  597 


Italy — Con. 

Copper,   sulphate,  production  926 

Crop   forecasts  59S 

Drainage  bill,  new,  proposed  160 

Electrical  companies,  association  formed 

amongst  963 

Emigration  during  the  War  597 

Exchange,  proposed  Inter-Allied  Insti- 
tute of  161 

Exchange   scheme   for  bettering.  .'5'0'5,  599 
Exhibition,    sample   for   /Switzerland .  .  927 
Exports  to  Belgium,  association  to  pro- 
mote 925 

Fertilizer,  new,  being  used  in  514 

iFish  production,  to  encourage  963 

Fish,  imports  of  dry  into  1139 

Game  Commission   appointed  1227 

Genoa,  loan  of  20  million  lire  to.  .    .  .  596 

Grinding  wheels  in  demand  in  $59 

Harbours  795 

Import  restrictions  in  5l05 

Importation   assumed  by   Government.  891 

Importers,  list  of  979 

Industrial  mobilization  505 

Industries,  small,   encouraged  537 

Insurance  market,  nationalizing  of   .  .  160 

Italo-Serb  Institute  891 

Jute,  substitute  for  598 

(Leather,  cotton  and  hemp  trade..  ..1227 
Lithophone,    white,    manufacture  en- 
couraged 598 

Lumber,  market  for  in  *.33,  878 

Machinery    and    machine    toole  im- 
porters organize  1227 

Manganese   production    in   Italy..     ..  891 

Marble  industry,  the  163 

Meat,  one  day  a  week  recommended.  .  162 
Messina,  docks  at,  to  be  enlarged..   ..  596 

Olive  crop  of  1227 

Ostia,  new  port  of  857 

Paper  shortage  in  1226 

Paste    for    papermaking    from  dead 

leaves  927 

Piano  industry  at  Turin  926 

Poplar,  proposed  planting  of  Canadian.  595 

Population  163 

Port  of  Ostea,  new  Italian  857 

Prices,  rise  of,  in  Italy  537 

Prices,    wholesale   greatly    increased..  162 

Profit  sharing  in  industry  1226 

Pumps,  market  for  in  459 

Railway    fares,    further    advance  in 

state  1227 

Railway,  proposed,  new,  for  Balkans.  962 

statistics  160 

Railways,    electrifying,    interest  taken 

in  161 

Reconstruction     problems  504 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL. 
Clarke,  Milan. 
May  10,  1918: 
preliminary   statement   of   trade  for 

1917   32 

June  5,  1918  : 

rigid  import  restrictions   69 

June  13,  191S  : 
commercial    news    from    Italy..     ..  16'0 

July  11,  1918  : 
grinding  wheels  in  demand  in  Italy.  359 

July  15,  1918: 
proposed  planting  of  Canadian  pop- 
lar in  Italy  595 

loan   of   20,00'0,0'0'0   lire   for  port  of 

Genoa  696 

docks  at  port  of  Messina   to  bo  en- 
larged 596 

decline  in  Italy's  trade  for  January, 
1918  596 
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Italy — Con. 

Reports  of   Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL. 
Clarke — Con. 
subsidy  to  the  shipbuilding  industry.  597 
Italian   emigration  during  the  "War.  597 
concrete  ships  to  be  built  in  Italy. .  697 
Italian   bank  opens  branch  in  New- 
York  598 

manufacture  of  white  lithophone  en- 
couraged '598 

Italian-French     company     for  con- 
struction of  ships  598 

substitute  for  jute  material  598 

crop  forecasts  598 

the  silk  industry  in  Italy  599 

five-year    treasury    War    bonds  for 

small  investors  599 

arrangements  bettering  exchange...  599 
points   from   speech  of   Minister  of 

Treasury  600 

July  19.  1918: 
new  fertilizer  being  used  in  Italy. .  514 
July  2-0',  1918: 

market  for  pumps  in  Italy  459 

August  6^  1918  : 

after  the  War  problems  (504 

sulphur,  production  604 

tonnage   being   constructed  505 

industrial    mobilization  505 

bettering   exchange  505 

import  restrictions  505 

August  8,  1918  : 
Italian     reconstruction     measures. .  5'3 6 

September   18,  1918: 
market  for  lumber  in,  after  the  War 

Part  1  833 

September  25,  1918  : 
market  for  lumber  in,  after  the  War, 

Part  II  879 

iSeptember  30,  1918  : 
importation  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 890 

government    regulations  prescribed 

for  woollen  textiles  890 

ships  now  build  subject  to  Govern- 
ment requisition  891 

new  Italian  American  bank  at  New 

York  891 

manganese  production  in  Italy.  .    .  .  891 

ItaloHSerb-Institute  891 

Italian-Russian  Economic  Union..  891 
revenue  for  financial  year,  1917-1918.  961 

revenue  from  tobacco  961 

new  capital  invested  in  industry.  .  961 
proposed  new  railway  for  Balkans.  961 

new  prices  fixed  for  cereals  9  62 

rice  crops  requisitioned  962 

forecasted  increase  in  sugar  crop.  963 
to  encourage  fish  production . .  . .  9  63 
association    formed    among  rubber 

and  electrical  companies  963 

list  of  Italian  importers  979 

October  1,  1918: 
large  issue  of  capital  by  Italian  co.  925 
association    to   promote   Italian  ex- 
ports to  Belgium  925 

what  Italy  has  done  with  less  coal.  92'6 
Scientific  Research  Institute  for  Ital- 
ian metallurgical  industry  926 

sulphite  of  copper  production..  ..  926 
proposed    institution   of   a  national 

trade  mark  926 

piano  industry  at  Turin  926 

Italian    sample   show   proposed  for 

Switzerland  927 

electric  steel  furnaces  in  Italy..    ..  927 
paste  for  paper  making  from  dead 
leaves  927 


Italy — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL. 
Clarke — Con. 

October  17,  1918: 

agricultural   machinery   in  1178 

October  18,  1918: 
steel  screw  boats  asked  for  Italy..  10 15 
October  21,  1918  : 

tractor  in  Italy  1000 

October  28,  1918: 

Italian  woollen  industry  1071 

October  29,  1918 : 
Goevrnment  sanctions  profit  sharing.  12  2  6 

paper  shortage  in  Italy  1226 

Italy's   trade   for   January-March.  .1226 

olive  crop  in  Italy  1227 

importers    of    machinery    and  ma- 
chine  tools   organize  1227 

further    advance    in    State  railway 

fares  1227 

restrictions   on   leather,   cotton  and 

hemp  trade  1227 

codfish  trade  to  be  controlled..  ..1227 

game  commission  appointed  1227 

enlargement  of  Port  of  Spezia..  ..1227 

state  control  of  silk  trade  1227 

Research   Institute   for  Metallurgical 

Industry  926 

Revenue,  for  1917-1918  961 

Revenue  from  tobacco  961 

Rice  crop  requisitioned  962 

Rome,  a  port  for  168 

Russian  Economic  Union  891 

Serb-Institute  891 

Shipbuilding  5'05,  688 

industry,  subsidy  for  597 

now  subject  to  Government  requisi- 
tion 891 

Silk  industry  599,  1227 

Spezia  1227 

Steel,  electric  furnace  in  Italy  927 

iSteel  screw  boats  asked  for  in  Italy.  .1015 

Sugar,  forecasted  increase  in  9613 

Sulphur  production  504 

Sulphur  syndicate  of  Sicily  161 

Tax,  war  super,  on  lumber  production.  161 

Toy  trade  of  99'0 

Tractor  in  Italy  l'O'OO 

Trade  32,  595,  961,  1226 

mark,  institution  of  national  926 

openings  469,  883 

restricted  imports  69,  505 

inquiries,  importance  of  655 

Transportation  companies  162 

Treasury,     points     from     speech  of 

Minister  of  600 

War    bonds,    five-year    treasury  for 

small  investors  599 

Wealth,  national   29 

Wheat,  barley  and  rye  requisitioned..  162 

Woollen  industry  1071 

textiles,  Government  regulations  re. .  890 

J 

Jam,  Australia,  large  order  for  831 

Japan : 

Alcohol  256 

Automobiles,  imports  of  255 

Banking  254 

Beans,  red  256,  256 

Black  list  255 

Bonded  warehouse,  Tokio  1215 

Brushes  for  England  719 

Japanese  to  be  inspected  1183 

Camphor  production  in  Taiwan  255 

Cement  from  lava  and  lime  253 

Chemical  exhibition.-   43'0 
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Japan — ?on. 

Chemical  trade,  present  and  future  of.  73 


Chosen,  tariff  to  be  abolished  25>5 

China,  obtains  concessions  in  455 

Competition,  prepares  for  after  the  war.  23 
Cottons,  does  big  business  in..  "...  ..  411 
Dutch  Colonies,  to  study  language  of.  257 

Economic  affairs  in  1121 

Investigation   Committee,    national. .  1182 

National  1182 

Electrical  industry  756 

Exchange,  adjustment  of  foreign..  ..1182 
Exhibition  : 

at  Hokkaido   24 

aerial  254 

electrical  6-76 

S'ngapore,  commercial  257 

Exports  1021 

supervision  of  in  178,  2)56 

Fertilizers  in  255 

Fish  252 

canned  going  to  Europe  115 

Food  supply,  movement  to  make  self 

sufficient   23 

Gold  and  silver,  export  of  articles  pro- 
hibited 118«3 

Industries,  condition  of  certain  36)3 

new  '  2)55 

Ink,  imports  and  exports  of  1'58 

Insect  powder  2'56 

Iron   situation  in  159,  1083 

Language,  teaching  in  Australia.  .    .  .  21 

Matches,  exports  of  253 

Milk,     increased    production    of  con- 
densed 1189 

Minerals  in  897 

Nitrate,    firms    purchasing      Chilean.  .  256 

Oil,  production  of  cocoanut  8'58 

Paper,  demand  for  in  706 

increased  cost  of   22 

situation  253 

Parcel  post  rates  to  England  1183 

Peas  256 

•  Post   War   business,    preparations  in, 

for  318 

Potassium      chloride      exports  from 

Japan  254 

Pulp,  Japan  wants  Canadian  158 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Bryan,  Yokohama. 
May  13,  1918: 

notes  from  Japan   22 

May  16,   1918  : 


trade  for  first  three  months  of  1918.  25 

June  2,  1918  : 
Japan  does  big  business  in  cottons.  411 


wool  situation  in  461 

June  21,  1918  : 
commercial   notes  from  Japan..    ..  252 

June  27,  1918  : 
preparations  in  Japan  for  post-war 

business  318 

Japanese  foreign   trade   fluctuations.  413 
condition  of  certain  industries..    ..  363 
August  15,  1918: 

electrical  exhibition  676 

demand  for  paper  in  706 

September  6,  1918  : 
trade  of  first  six  months  1918,  Part 

1  969 

September  12,  1918: 

Japanese  electrical  industry   756 

October  1,  1918  : 

rice  situation  in  Japan  1057 

general   survey   of   economic  affairs 
in  Japan  1121 


Japan — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  E. 
Bryan,     Yokohama — Con 
October  7,  1918 — Con. 
trade  of  Japan  for  first  six  months, 


19 IS,  exports  Part  II  1021 

October  14,  1918: 
National     Economic  Investigation 

Committee  1182 

adjustment  of  foreign  exchange..  ..1182 
export  of  gold  and  silver  articles  pro- 
hibited 1183 

Japanese  brushes  to  be  inspected. .  1183 
Japanese  parcel  post  rates  to  Eng- 
land 1183 

Rice  situation  in  10'57 

.Salt,  output  of  in  113 

iSalmon  fishing  1154 

Shipping  company  flourishes..    ..229,  254 

Ships  running  to  Canada  1001 

Steel  25>3,  897 

Supervision  of  exports  in  179 

Tea  industry,  encouraging  254 

Tin,    Japan   prohibits    export   of,  and 

alloys  774 

Toys  256 

Trade,  growth  of  in  521 

 25,  4113,  969,  1021 

marks,  important  to  register  in.  .   .  .  729 

openings  706 

Translations     from     newspapers  for- 


warded by  Trade  Commissioner  A. 
E.  Bryan : 
present  and  future  of  the  Japanese 


chemical  trade   73 

development  of  Yokohama  City.  .   .  .  113 

output  of  salt  in  Japan   113 

Japanese     canned     fish     going  to 

Europe   115 

Japan    wants    Canadian    pulp.  .     .  .  158 

Japanese  imports  and  exports  cf  ink.  158 

iron  situation  in  Japan   159 

Japanese  shipping  co'y.   flourishes..  229 

Typewriters,  new  use  for  in   383 

Water-power   256 

Weights,  measures  and  currency..    ..  170 

Wool,  Australian,  for   255 

situation  in   451 

Yokohama  City,  the  development  of .  .  113 

Jute,  Italy,  substitute  for   59S 

K 

Kara    Sea,    Canadian    route   to  Siberia, 

organizer  of   634 


Kennedy,  Mr.  Arthur  W.,  death  of,  of  the 
Commercial    Intelligence   Service..    ..  997 

L 

Labour,    Australia,    New  South  Wales, 
Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry..  ..1063 

Languages,  business  value- of  521 

Leather : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  accumu- 
lation of  sole,  in  228 

Italy,  restrictions  on  removed  1227 

Newfoundland,  imports  of  boots,  shoes 

and  358 

Norway  and  Denmark  225 

Norwegian  invention  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sole  225 

South  Africa,  imports  270 

adulteration  of  5'51 

Letters,   New  Zealand,   Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  answer  941 
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Lignites,   progress    in   question   of  utili- 
zation of  567 

Limbs.    Australia,    manufacture   of  arti- 
ficial in ,  832 

Linseed,    Australia.    New    South  Wales, 
growing  in  936 

Lithophone,  Italy,  manufacture  encourag- 
ed 598 

Livestock  returns : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales  1062 

South  Africa,  figures  602 

Living,  cost  of,  Norway  274 

Lobsters,  Canada,  export  of  United  King- 
dom permitted   till  Feb.    22,   1919..  595 

Lumber : 

China,  market  for  in  10'0'5 

Italy,  market  for  in  after  the  war,  S3>3,  878 
Norway  and  Denmark,  market..  ..225,  806 

M 

Machinery  : 

Australia,  paper  making,  manufacture 
of  717 

Germany,  machine  tool  surplus  in..   ..  481 

Great  Britain,  imports  of,  and  engineer- 
ing goods  307 

Italy,     importers    of    machinery  and 
machine  tools  organize  1227 

Newfoundland,  market  for  Canadian.  547 
Maize  : 

Argentina,  shortage  of  4'09 

Malaga,  tin  smelting  in  6*56 

Manganese,  Italy,  production  891 

Mango  forks,  Mexico,  market  in  for.  .   ..  177 

Manual,  shippers  126 

Manufactories,  New  Zealand  321 

Marble,   Italy,   the   industry  163 

Margarine,  Norway  and  Denmark,  from 

whale  oil  641 

Market : 

China,  as  a  204 

Cuba,  conditions..    ..87,  123,  174,  223, 
334,  427,  518,  560,   6'04.  649,  728, 

7'6'6,  809 

Requirements,  French  co-operation  re  89 
Marking,  Canada,  of  fruit  and  vegetable 

containers  197 

Masterporterage,  Glasgow,  increase  in..  1079 
Matches : 

Japan,  exports  of  253 

New  Zealand,  shortage  6'01 

Materials,  Great  Britain,  distribution  of 
to  manufacturers  169 

Measuring   and   mechanical  instruments, 
Great  Britain  713 

Meat,    Italy,    one    day    a    week  recom- 
mended 162 

Mesopotamia  : 

Bagdad  as  a  commercial  centre.  .      .  606 
Transformation    under    British  occu- 
pation 715 

Messina,  Italy,  docks  at  port  of,  to  be 
enlarged  596 

Metal,  Germany,  use  of  substitutes  in..  281 

Metric  system,  Uruguay,  compulsory  use.  90 

Mexico  : 

Invoice  regulations  69'0 

Machinery,     exempted     from  import 

duty  698 

Mango  forks,  market  in  177 

Tariff,  machinery  693 

Trade  openings  177 

Vegetable  wool  in  281 

Milk  : 

Holland,   condensed,   from  536 

Japan,  increased  production  condensed. 1189 
Norway  and  Denmark,  substitute.  .    .  .  641 


Millboard,    Great   Britain,    market   for..  716 

Mines  and  minerals : 

Belgian  Congo  112s 

Japan,  in  397 

Mining : 

Australia,     New     South    Wales,  pro- 
duction 933 

British  Guiana,  and  forest  industries.1175 
South     Africa,     output    and  require- 
ments 1106 

Mobilization,   Germany,   of  those  abroad 

for  trade  purposes  337 

Molybdenum,    United    Kingdom,  market 

for,  in  1010,  1214 

Motor  cars  : 

Australia  Government  order  for  Can- 
adian 79,3 

Purchases  of  bicycles,  etc  808 

New  .South  Wales,  trade  in  936 

Motor  cycles,  British  West  Indies,  Bar- 
bados, imports  114 

Motor     spirit,    Australia,     New  South 

Wales,  a  substitute  for  321 

Motor  trucks,  Trinidad,  increased  use  of 

in  481 

Moving  pictures,  Canada  910,  1065 

Munition  factories,  United  Kingdom,  con- 
version of  1160 

N 

Natural  products,  Great  Britain,  exploita- 
tion of  714 

Netherlands : 

Bank,  new  German  shipping,  in..  ..1034 

Steel, '  direct  from  ores  in  283 

requirements,  probable  post  war..  ..1028 
Trade,  prepares  for,  after  the  war.,  795 

reconstruction  1110 

Newfoundland  : 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  imports  of.  .  35S 
Machinery,  market  for  Canadian..    ..  547 
Report  of  Trade  Commissioner,  W.  B. 
Nicholson,  St.  John's. 
July  24,  1918 : 
imports  of  boots,  shoes  and  leather.  358 

August  29,  1918  : 
Customs    returns    show    market  for 

Canadian    machinery  547 

trade  openings  547 

New  Zealand : 

Caustic  soda,  scarcity  in  ©01 

Co-operative  buying  in  564 

Financial  situation  in  264 

Imports,  current,  review  of  417 

from  Canada  264,  321 

quarter  ended  June  3'0,  1918..   ..   ..  683 

quarter  ended  August  31  930 

Letters,       Canadian  manufacturers 

should  answer  941 

Manufactories  321 

Matches,  safety,  shortage  601 

Musical  instruments,  demand  for.  .    .  .  729 

Paper  stocks,  scarcity  773 

Population  6'02 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Auckland. 
June  14,  1918: 
financial  situation   in  New  Zealand.  264 
imports    into,    from    Canada  during 
quarter   ended   March   31,    191S..  264 

New  Zealand  manufactories  321 

imports  into  322 

July   11,  1918: 
review     of    current     New  Zealand 

imports  417 

shortage  of  caustic  soda  601 

salt  in  demand  601 
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New  Zealand — Con. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  W.  A. 
Beddoe — Con. 

shortage  in  safety  matches  6'01 

import  trade,  June  quarter  601 

imports  from  Japan  602 

population  602 

New  Zealand  imports  641 

New  Zealand  imports  683 

October  11,  1918: 

New  Zealand  imports  930 

Canadian       manufacturers  should 
answer  New  Zealand  letters..    ..  941 
^November  12,  1918  : 
Canadian  sales  in  for  quarter  ended 

-September  30,  1918  1166 

chief  imports  into  for  nine  months 
ending   September    3'0,    1918..  ..1223 

Sailings  to  and  south  Pacific  816 

Salt  in  demand  601 

Shipping,  shortage   of  space  for  pro- 
ducts  76  7 

Tariffs  8'3>5 

Trade,  imports..    ..264,  417,  601,  6'02, 

641,    683,    9<30,   1166,  122>3 

openings  601,  729 

Nicaragua  : 

Machetes,  demand  for  in  124 

Trade  openings  124 

Nigeria,  agricultural  machinery  required.  1236 
Nitrate,  Japan,  firms  purchasing  Chilean 

mines  256 

Norway  and  Denmark  : 

Apples,  market  for  126 

Binder  twine  from  paper  1016 

Cellulose  as  fodder,  good  results.  .    .  .  166 

situation  639 

Cloth  from  peat  fibres  640 

Condensed  milk  in  807 

Corporation,   increasing   number  of   inl 2'3  6 

Crop  prospects  639 

Exhibition,    nettle    products,    textile..  '640 

Explosive,   new  640 

'Flour  to  be  imported  by  private  im- 

.porters  1228 

German  electrical  works  to  have  fac- 
tory in  688 

Grain  acreage  in  Norway  1016 

minimum  price  fixed  for  164 

Leather,   Norwegian    invention    in  the 

manufacture  of  sole  225 

Living  expenses  in  274 

Lumber,  the  market  225,  8'06 

Margarine  from  whale  oil  641 

Milk  substitute  for  calves  and  pigs.  .  641 

Paper  yarn  1017 

machinery,  factory  for  making  1229 

Pork  export  prohibited   19 

Pulp,    cellulose   and   paper   industry.  .  806 

market  806,  1015 

Reports   of   Commercial   Agent   C.  E. 
Sontum,  Christiania. 
April  12,  1918  : 
Danish  export  of  pork  prohibited..  19 

June  15,  1918: 
minimum  price  for  Norwegian  grain.  164 
good   results   from   use   of  cellulose 

as  cattle  food  165 

lumber  market  225 

Norwegian   invention   in   the  manu- 
facture of  sole  leather  225 

living   expenses    in    Norway  during 

the  war  274 

August  6,  1918  : 

cellulose  situation  639 

crop  prospects  639 


Norway  and  Denmark — Con. 

Reports   of  Commercial   Agent,   A.  E. 
Sontum — Con. 
salt   extraction  from  ocean  water.  .  640 

new  explosive  640 

exhibition  of  nettle  products  640 

cloth   from  peat   fibres  640 

milk  substitute  641 

margarine  from   whale   oil  641 

September  14,  1918  : 

Norwegian  pulp  market  806 

mediation  in  the  cellulose,  pulp  and 

paper  industry  S06 

Norwegian  lumber  market  806 

shortage  of  tin  plate  in  Norway..  806 
October    17,  1918: 

pulp  market  1015 

large   increase   in   grain   acreage  in 

Norwaj  1016 

binder  twine  from  paper  1016 

paper-yarn  1017 

November  6,   1918 : 
Norwegian  salt  works  commence  the 

erection  of  their  factories  1228 

import  of  flour  to  Norway  1228 

wood-pulp  market  1229 

textile  industry  in  Denmark..  ..1229 
a   factory    for    making    paper  yarn 

machinery  in  Denmark  1229 

Salt: 

extraction  from  ocean  water  640 

works  to  commence  factories  1228 

Supplies,  to  get  in  return  for  tonnage.  691 

Textile  industry  of  1229 

Tin  plate  806 

Trade  openings  126 

prohibited    exports   19 

Wood-pulp  market  1229 

O 

Oils: 

Great  Britain  S78 

Jamaica,  market  for  179 

Japan,  production  of  cocoanut  85S 

Papua,  in  320,  423 

Olive,  Italy,  crop  1227 

Optical  apparatus,  Great  Britain..  ..  712 
Organs,    Australia,    imports  939 

P 

Packing : 

Dominican  Republic  S93 

Export,    its    importance    in  retaining 

foreign  trade  170 

Paint    Brushes,    Great    Britain,  Scottish 

market  for  handles  149 

Paper : 

Australia  : 

extended  uses  for  717 

Government   control   of  832 

New    South    Wales,    consumption ..  1165 
possibility    of   paper-making    in.. 1061 

scarcity  of  600 

where  bought  S51 

Chile,  imports  769 

Denmark,   yarn,   machinery   for  mak- 
ing 1229 

Germany,  textiles  in  894 

Great  Britain,  and  cardboard  boxes.  .  716 

from  sawdust  Ill 

future  demand  for  in  257 

shortage  979 

Hawaii,     possible     new     demand  for 

agricultural  purposes  199 

Italy,  shortage  1226 

Japan,  increased  cost  of   2  2 

New  Zealand,  scarcity  77.T 

situation  in  253 


le 


Paper — Con. 

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  station- 
ery 153 

South  America  124 

Parcel  Post,  Japan,  rates  to  England.  .1183 
Paste,     Italy,     for     papermaking,  from 

dead  leaves  927 

Pawpaws,  Australia  ('New  .South  Wales) 

production  in  Queensland  936 

Pearl : 

Australia,  inquiry  for  button  machinery.  671 

shell  672 

Peas,  Japan  256 

Penetration,  Germany,  in  the  East..  ..  768 
Peru : 

Commercial  commission,  proposed..   ..  698 

Designs,  ancient  Peruvian  textile.  ...  41 

Registration  of  Peruvian  producers  and 
exporters  991 

Notes  of  interest  118>5 

See  also  Chile  and  Peru. 
Photographic: 

Great   Britain,   apparatus  and  mater- 
ials 712 

South  Africa,  material,  imports  of.  .  7'34 
Physical  appliances,  Great  Britain..  ..  710 
Piano : 

Australia,  imports  939 

Italy,  industry  at  Turin  926 

Platinum,    Canada,    restrictions    on  re- 
moved 98'3 

Poland,  Trade  465 

imports  1115 

Poplar,     Italy,     proposed     planting  of 
Canadian  59'5 

Population : 

Italy  163 

New  Zealand  602 

South  Africa  '508 

Port: 

Bolivia,  may  have  on  Paraquay  River.  725 
Italy,  new,  of  Ostea  857 

Portugal,     Chamber    of    Commerce  at 
Bahia,  Brazil  1030 

Post-war  business,  Japan,  preparations  in  318 

Potash  : 

Germany,  supply  and  production  of. .  563 

Great  Britain,  at  low  cost  4'05 

production  of  535 

United  States,  independent  of  Germany 

for  767 

Potassium  chloride,  Japan,  exports  from.  254 
Potatoes,  Canada,  admitted  free  of  duty.  908 
Precious    stones,    Australia,  production 

of  and  rare  metals  in  229 

Prices . 

Austria,  falling  1190 

Cuba,  for  Canadian  products  886 

Italy,  rise  of  5'37 

wholesale  greatly  increased  162 

United  States,  maximum  586 

Priority : 

Great  Britain  1187 

Production : 

Great  Britain,  Scottish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture encourages  greater  306 

South  Africa,  statistics  of  549 

Profit  sharing,  Italy  1226 

Provisions,  China,  market  for  in..  ..1112 
Pulp: 

Argentina,  manufacture  of  in  885 

Australia  (New  South  Wales),  demand 

for  wood  in  1062 

Canada,  and  paper  industry,  census..  738 

drawback  on  import  duty  810 

Japan,  wants  Canadian  158 

Norway  8-0'6»,  1015,  12i29 

Pumps,  Italy,  market  for  in  459 


Quebracho  extract : 

Argentina  282 

Paraguay  282 


Rabbit,    Australia,    New    South  Wales, 

trade  of  321 

Railways : 

Argentina,  material  for  state. .    . .    . .  409 

Canada,  problem  for  experts  831 

Chile,  railway  development  in  516 

Italy  962 

electrifying,   interest  in  161 

fares,  further  advance  in  state..  ..1227 

statistics  160 

Russia  (Siberia)  1229 

Switzerland,   electrification  of  859 

Reconstruction : 

Canada  '907 

JEranee  1111 

Italy,  problems,  committee  to  study..  504 
Netherlands  1110 

Red  Cross,  China,  Canadian  contributions 
to  458 

Re-establishment,     Australia,     civil,  of 
Australian  soldiers   20 

Registration,    Peru,    producers   and  ex- 
porters 991 

Reports,    Special    Commission    to  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy  407 

Requirements,  Netherlands,  probable  post 
war  1029 

Research. 
Canada : 

assisted  researches   .47,  90,  127 

Central1  institute  338 

fish  and  cold  storage  4)32,  483 

guilds   for   .179,    236',  284 

industrial,   in  Great  Britain..    ..  651 

forestry  studies  3 85 

progress  in  matter  of  utilization  of 

lignites  567 

service  to  individual  industrialists..  522 
report,  annual  of  chairman.  .    .  .    .  .  607 

research     inventory    and  question- 
naires 692 

Italy,  scientific  institute  for  metallurgi- 
cal industry  926 

Revenue,  Italy,  1917-18  961 

Rice : 

Italy,  crop  requisitioned  963 

Japan,  situation  in  1057 

Road: 

Great  Britain,  construction  in  4Zy 

road  machinery  100  2 

Rolling  stock,   Russia,   railway  859 

Rome,  a  port  for  163 

Rubber : 

Argentina,     requirements     in  rubber 

goods  911>  J64 

China,  articles,  may  manufacture..  ..  178 
Russia: 

Aid,  United  States  380 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Vladi- 
vostok 448 

Commerce  with  Germany,  recent  pro- 
posals for  re-establishment  of..    .  .IO'oO 

Economic  Union,  Italy  89 1 

Information  about,  will  be  given  by  Mr. 

Just   J 

Japanese  trade  with  Siberia  807 

Merchants  returning  to  Vladivostok..  699 
Railway,  rolling  stock  859 
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Russia — Con. 
Siberia : 

Allied   army    requirements  764 

commission  to  (Canadian)  828,  943,  1051 
conditions,  political   and  commercial 

in  202 

country,  a  great  539 

Findlay,  Mr.  John,  visits  Canada  to 

advise    Canadian    manufacturers ..  1051 
goods  which  Canada  might  supply..  1051 

in    demand    in    Vladivostok..  ..1184 

shortage  of  in  1115 

harvest  in  Western  1053 

Japanese  plans  to  exploit  76'3 

Kara  Sea  route  to,  organizer  of  to 

visit  634 

population  increases  1051 

railways  in  1229 

Reports   of   L.    D.   Wilgress,  Vladi- 
vostok : 

political    and    commercial  condi- 
tions in  202 

September  10,  1918  : 
renewal    of    steamship  communi- 
cation with  Vladivostok  7fi4 

Allied  army  requirements  in..    ..  764 

Japanese   trade   with  8'0  7 

October  16,  1918: 

shortage  of  goods  in  1115 

October  29,  1918  : 

harvest  in  Western  1053 

November  6,  1918  : 
Russian  railway  figures   for  wes- 
tern  Siberian   imports   over  the 
Ural  Mountains,   1912-1915..  ..1117 
November  8,  1918  : 
miscellaneous  articles  in  demand  in 

Vladivostock   ..11S4 

November  18,  1918  : 

railways  in  1229 

Salmon  fishing  1154 

iSteamship  communication  with  Vla- 
divostok 764 

Territories    in    hostile    accupation..  798 

Trade,  imports  1117 

Japanese  with  807 

openings  1115 

with  Sweden  729 

Vladivostok,     merchants  returning 
to  699,  728 


Sailings : 

Canada,  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  824 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  from  St. 

John  1139 

and  South  Pacific  816 

Melbourne,   from   Boston   for  5S5 

Salmon  : 

Japan  115  1 

Siberia  1154 

Salt: 

Japan,  output  of  in  1 1  :i 

'New  Zealand,  demand  for  6  01 

Norway  and  Denmark,  extraction  from 

water  641 

works  commence  factories  122S 

Samples : 

Ar^ontina,  shipments  of  by  parcel  post  235 

China,  free  admission  of  into  8"5'5 

Sanitary   appliances,   China,   demand  for 

in  1139 

Sawdust,    Scotland,    methods   of  making 

paper  from  360 

iScrap,    South    Africa,    metals,  prohibited 

export  657  I 

55508—2 


Selling :  , 

Brazil,    suggestions    for    selling  goods 

in  1009 

China,  goods  through  a  "Comprador"  650 

Serb  Institute,  Italy  S91 

Sheep,    Australia    (New   South  Wales), 

Annual  iStud  sales  426 

Shipbuilding : 

Australia,  progress  of,  in  303 

wooden  in  1222 

Italy  s  .505,  597,  598,  S91 

Shipments,  Australia,  large,  to  Vancouver  227 

South  America,  making  165 

Shippers'   manual  126 

Shipping : 
Argentina  : 

Canada,  space   1079,  1213 

Government  purchase   of   interned.  .  409 

pointers  963 

steamship  service  to  731 

Cuba,  difficulty  in  getting  for  Canadian 

potatoes  for  Cuba  1077 

Japan,  company  flourishes  229,  254 

New   Zealand,    shortage   of   space  for 

products  767 

Shoes,  Chile,  for  miners  737 

Siam,  tin,  output  of  1003 

Silk : 

Italy,  industry  in  599 

state  control  of  silk  trade  1227 

South  Africa  : 

Advertising  in   9  0 

Agricultural  strides  277 

Alcohol  industrial  553 

Animal  dips,  analyses  of  5'57 

Asbestos  mining  609 

Carbide,  manufacture  of  commercial  in  650 
Chemicals,  drugs  and  kindred  lines,  im- 
ports 325 

Commercial  position  of  1169 

Year  Book  1031 

Cotton  production  558 

Crayfish  canning  industry  of  688 

Crop  figures  602 

Electrical  supplies,  Department  of  Post 

and  Telegraphs  requires  420 

Foodstuffs,   imports  of  216 

Government     stores     requirements..  511 

Grain  elevators  for  805 

Imports,   Canada's    share   in  470 

Iron  and  steel,  imports  of   10 

Leather,  adulteration  of  ">  >1 

and  its  products  271 

'Livestock  figures  602 

Mining  output  and  requirements  of  the 

Union  1107 

Paper,  imports  of  paper  and  stationery 

into  153 

Photographic    material,    imports    of .  .  734 

Population.  .   .  508 

Production  statistics  549 

Pumps,  market  in,  for  3  S3 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J. 
FJgan,  Oape  Town : 
April  8,  1918: 
South  African  imports  of  iron,  steel 

and  kindred  products   10 

imports   of   agricultural  Implements, 
other  machinery  and  lines  kindred 

to  the  hardware  trade   63 

April   29,  191S: 
imports  of  wood  and  manufactures 

thereof  103 

May  2.  1918  : 
South  African  Government  stores  re- 
quirements 511 
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South  Africa — Con. 

Reports  from  Trade  Commissioner  W. 
J.  Egan,  Cape  Town — Cuft. 
Canada's  share  in  South  African  im- 
ports 470 

May  4,  1918: 

paper  and  stationery  imports  153 

May  8,   1918  : 
South  African  imports  of  leather  and 

its  products  27'0 

May  14,  191S  : 

imports  of  foodstuffs  216 

May  20,  1918: 
imports    of    chemicals,     drugs  and 

kindred  lines  325 

May  28,  1918: 

three  months'  trade  274 

May  30,  1918: 

agricultural  strides  27'7 

May  29,  1918: 
Department  Post  and  Telegraphs  re- 
quires electrical  supplies  420 

June  13,  1918  : 
German   twist   bits   and    drill's  pre- 
viously popular  on  South  African 

market  3i52 

June  24,  1918  : 

South    Africa's    population  508 

industrial  development  and  research  548 

July  2i5,  1918  : 
German     tools     previously     on  the 

South  African  market  499 

crop   and   livestock  figures  602 

Union  of  South  Africa  issues  Official 

Year  Book  6.37 

August  7,  1918  : 
South  Africa's  purchases  from  Can- 
ada  and   United  iStates  compared  647 
August  15,  1918: 
crayfish  canning  industry   of  South 

Africa  688 

August,   1918  : 
'South  Africa  as  a  source  of  supply 

for  Canadian  wool  industry..    ..  7'26 
imports   of   photographic   material.  .  734 

August  23,  1918  : 
grain   elevators   for   South   Africa.  .  805 
September  10,  1918: 

trade  of  South  Africa  9(37 

trade   conditions   in  'South   Africa.  .  975 

September  13,  1918: 
German  tools  previously  popular  on 
the  South  African  market,  pliers.  .  870 
October  17,  1918: 
commercial  position  of  South  Africa 
reviewed    at   Annual    Congress  of 
South  African  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce 1169 

October  22,  1918: 
mining  output  and   requirements  of 

the  Union  '  1106 

Scrap   metals,    prohibited    export.  .    .  .  557 

Sugar  prohibited  import  10S3 

Tariff,    Protectorate    of    South  West 
Africa    proclaims    uniformity  with 
Union    of    South    African    Tariffs ..  1075 
Tenders  invited..   ..94,  ©57,  TOO,  810,  1 0i3 1 

Timber  resources  550 

Tools,     German,     popular     on  South 
African  market :  twist  bits  and  drills  35'3 

"      braces  499 

"      pliers,  German  tools  popular  on 

South    African    market..     ..  870 


South  Africa — Con. 
Trade..    ..63,  108,  274,  299,  470,  6S6,  937 

conditions  975 

imports   64  7,  1083 

openings  3S>3,  511 

restricted  exports  299,  5'57 

Wood,     imports,     and  manufactures 

thereof  103 

Wool,    as    a    source    of    supply  for 

Canadian  industry  726 

Year  Book,  Union  issues  6'37 

South  America : 

Germany,     to     re-establish  economic 

offensive  in  480 

Paper,  requirements  124 

Shipments,  making  to  166 

Tariffs  115 

Trade  openings  124 

Uruguay,    compulsory    use    of  metric 

units   90 

Spain : 

Commercial  venture  in  South  America  S'5'5 

Trade,  foreign  1078 

Spezia,  Italy,  enlargement  of  port  of..  1227 
Spinning  tubes,  Great  Britain,  market  for 

in  458 

Steamship  communication  : 

Canada,    between    and    British  West 
Indies  117S 

Russia,  Siberia,  renewal  of  764 

■Steel : 

Future  of  trade  SS7 

Italy,  electric  furnaces  in  927 

Japan  253,  89S 

need  for  456 

Netherlands,  direct  from  ores  in..  ..  283 
Strikes  : 

Argentina  112S 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  many..  426 
Sugar : 

Australia,  Government  purchase  of.  .  3 0-3 
Cuba,  exports  of  sugar  362 

notes  719,  896 

Great   Britain,   preference  for  Empire 

sugar  76S 

beet  to  be  grown  in  816 

India,  crop  1130 

Italy,  forecasted  increase  in  crop..    ..  963 
South  Africa,  prohibited  import  into..l0S3 
Sulphur  : 

Italy,  production  505 

syndicate  of,  Sicily  161 

Supplies1,  Denmark,  to  get  United  States 

in  return  for  tonnage  691 

Surgical,  bacteriological  and  pathological 

appliances,  Great  Britain  713 

Surtaxes,  Venezuela,  on  imported  goods.  .  566 
S  weden  : 

Agricultural  machinery  exports  719 

Banking  amalgamation  816 

Building  undertaking  in  iSweden..    ..  797 

Export,    Industries    Central    Council..  7S9 
Foreign  trade  preparations.  .    .  .   .  .    .  .  564 

Industries,  Central  Export  Council..  430 
Timber  exports  432 

rafting  across  (North  Sea  384 

Trade  564 

with  Russia  728 

Switzerland  : 

Dye,   bogus  recipes  from  430 

Electrification  of  railways  S59 

Electrical  machinery,  demand  for..  ..1079 
Trade  openings  1079 

T 

Tables,  Great  Britain,  market  for  folding 
in  1207 
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Tallow,  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  re- 
fining in  034 

Tariffs  : 

Australia,  changes  in  927 

increase    foreshadowed  66  6 

Brazil,  solid  for  protective..    ..    .  .    ..  56 

China,    increases    assessment  464 

revision,  progress  of  1235 

Japan,  Chosen  to  be  abolished  256 

New  Zealand  335 

South  Africa,  Protectorate  of  South 
West  proclaims  uniformity  with 
Union  of  South  African  Tariff..  ..1075 

South  America  115 

Venezuela,  increase  in  606 

Taxation  : 

Australia,  increased  98  3 

China,  (Likfci,  in  892 

Germany,  of  manufactured  pig  iron..  33  7 
Italy,  war  super,  on  lumber  production.  161 
Tea : 

China,  crop  fair  457 

Japan,  encouraging  the  industry.  .    .  .  254 

Tel'egraph  code,  Germany  33  7 

Tenders  invited : 

Australia  436,  730,  941.  1031,  1191 

South   Africa..    ..94,    657,   73'0,   810,  1031 

Territories  in  hostile  occupation,  Russia.  798 

Textile  industry,  Norway  and  Denmark.  .1 229 
specialties,  Great  Britain..  ..  713 
substitutes,  Germany  6S2 

Timber : 

Australia,  purchases  of  88 S 

Great   Britain  561,    877,    978,  979 

South  Africa,  resources  550 

Sweden,  exports  432 

rafting  across  North  Sea   385 

Tin : 

Australia,   Canadian   inquiries  re.  .    .  .  225 

Japan,  prohibits  exports  of  774 

Malaya,  smelting  656 

Siam,  output  of  1003 

Tinplate,  Norway  806 

Tobacco,    Australia,   /New    South  Wales, 
growing  717 

Tonnage,  World,  status  of  718 

Tools  : 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  53S 

South  Africa: 

braces,  German,  previously  on  South 

Africa  market  499 

pliers,    German,    popular    on  South 

Africa  market  870 

twist  bits  and  drills,  German  pre- 
viously popular  on  South  Africa 
market  35  2 

Toys  : 

Italy,  trade  of  990 

Japan  256 

Tractor  : 

Cuba,  supersedes  ox  team  in  1125 

Italy  lOO'O 

Scotland  1213 

Trade : 

Acceptances,  lumbermen  adopt  563 

Italy,  mark,  institution  of  national..  926 
Japan,  marks,  important  to  register  in.  729 

Trades  and  industries  in  Bristol  district, 
position  of  310 

Transportation,  Italy,  companies  162 

Treasury,    Italy,   points  from   speech  of 
Minister  of  H00 

Typewriters,  Japan,  new  use  for  in..   ..  383 

U 

Ukrania.  Germany,  commercial  exploitn- 
tion  of  690 


United  States: 

Bills    of    lading,    through   via  Pacific 

Coast  ports   447,  619 

Catalogues,  standard  sizes   47 

Convention  of  purchasing  agents.  .  .  .  407 
Disputes,     trade,     arrangements  for 

settling  845 

Dyes,  United  States  chemists  supplying 

dyes  formerly  made  in  Germany.  .  650 
Hats,  paper,  restricted  imports..  ..  610 
Iron  and  steel,  Government  control  of  176 
Pig  tin  supplies,  domestic  control..  ..  691 
Potash,  United  States  independent  of 

Germany  for.  .  767 

Prices,    maximum  585 

Resale  prices  of  proprietary  articles.  .  3S4 
Russia,    government    corporation  for 

economic  aid  to  986 

Tin.  to  control  domestic  supply  691 

Trade  648,  729,  1133 

acceptances,    lumbermen   adopt.  .    .  .  563 
restricted  exports..    ..194,   195,  252 
297,  298,  404,  361,  497,  536,  583. 
629,  706,  706,  787,  789,  826,  867, 
909,  968,  1000,  1047,  1096,  1096, 

1148,  1204 
restricted  imports..   ..3,  5,  196,  261, 
351,  403,  635,  584,  610,  74'fr  78&, 

827,    909,    957,    114  7 

Transit  regulations  99S 

Wheat    flour    to    West    Indies,  export 
allowed  1139 

V 

Vegetable  wool,  Mexico  281 

Venezuela  : 

Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of 
Valencia  950 

Surtaxes  on  imported  goods  566 


W 

Wage : 

Australia  New  South  Wales,  living.  .  936 
War: 

Australia,  loan,  seventh  

Canada,  Trade  Board,  personnel ..  197,  499 
China,  loans,   British  and  American..  457 

Italy,   5-year  treasury  bonds  59  9 

Water  power,  Great  Britain,  resources.  .  585 

Water  power,  Japan  256 

Wealth,  Italy   29 

Weights : 

Australia,    (New    South    Wales)  now 
weights   and  measures   act  934 

Japan,    measures,   and   currency,  with 

Canadian  equivalents  170 

Whale : 

Australia  (New  South  Wales),  whaliny 
in  93  6 

Canada,    Clayuquot,    British  Columbia, 

possesses  canning   industry  75S 

Wheat : 

Australia  : 

crop  situation  S29 

for  Mediterranean  ports  1220 

immense   quantity   of   wheat  awaits 

shipments  1221 

•New   South  Wales  harvest   1917-18.  36<8 

prospective  crop  1063 

sale  of  wheat   to   New  Zealand..  S30 
shipped  to  North  America  ports.  .  302 
Cuba,    substitute    for    wheat    in  pro- 
duction of  flour  516 


Wheat — Con, 

[taly,    wheat,   barley  and   rye  requisi- 
tioned  • .  .   ..  162 

United  iStates,   export   to  West  Indies 

allowed  1139 

Wireless,  Argentina,  communication  with 

New  York  1127 

Wood,  South  Africa  103 

Woodenware,     Great     Britain,  handles, 

market  for  449 

Wool: 

Australia : 

from  for  Japan  2'54 

largest    transaction    in    history.  .  30'3 
immense  value   of  clip   1917-18..  8I3'0 
New    South    Wales,    wool    season..  425 

prices  of  wool  425 

production  717 


Wool — Con. 
Italy,.  Government  regulations  re  tex- 
tiles 890 

Italy,  woollen  industry  1071 

Japan,  situation  in  4'51 

South  Africa,  as  source  of  supply  for 
Canadian  industry  726 

Y 

Year  Book,  South  Africa,  Union  of,  issues  63  7 
Yokohama,  development  of  city  113 

Z 

Zinc,  'Great  Britain,  sale  of  concentrates 
to  227 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  July  1,  1918.  No.  753 


WAR  MEASURES — CANADA. 

PROHIBITED  EXPORTS. 

Live  Stock  and  Eggs. 

Referring  to  Customs  Memorandum  2172-B,  exporters  are  advised  that  in  future 
individual  licenses,  to  be  obtained  by  the  exporter  from  the  Canada  Food  Board,  will 
be  required  in  respect  of  all  shipments  of  live  stock  and  eggs  to  destinations  outside 
of  Canada. 

Paragraph  (e)  of  section  7  of  Customs  Memorandum  2172-B  is  accordingly  can- 
celled, and  the  following  is  substituted  therefor,  viz. : — 

(e)  Live  poultry,  hay,  potatoes  and  turnips. 

Leather,  Dressed  and  Undressed. 

Exporters  are  advised  that  the  exportation  of  leather,  undressed  and  dressed,  shall 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  prohibited  to  all  destinations  except  under  license  issued 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  the  request  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

Rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  Unmanufactured. 

Referring  to  Customs  Memorandum  2208-B,  exporters  are  advised  that  the 
importation  of  crude  rubber  into  Canada  as  defined  in  Customs  Statistical  Classifica- 
tion No.  497 — Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber,  unmanu- 
factured— is  prohibited  except  under  license  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Customs  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 


WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 

United  States  War  Trade  Board  Additions  to  Restricted  Import  List. 

The  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following: — 

In  interpretation  of  earlier  announcements  on  restriction  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  the  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  142)  that 
as  to  shipments  made  from  abroad  after  July  1,  1918,  the  following  articles  will  be 
included  under  the  items  set  forth  in  list  of  restricted  imports  No.  1,  published 
March  21,  1918:— 

Item  3 — Art  works:  Brass  candlesticks  and  trays,  carvings  (jade),  jewel  boxes  of 
wood,  lacquered  shrines,  metal  vases,  picture  frames  of  wood. 

Item  7 — Manufactures  of  bone  and  horn :  Bone  crochet  hooks,  bone  crochet 
needles,  bone  knitting  needles. 

Item  9 — Broom  corn:  Liassava  (broom  corn). 
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Item  57 — Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  preparations:  Almond  flour  (almond 
meal). 

[tern  71 — Candy  and  confectionery,  including  all  from  Europe:  Ginger  in  syrup. 

Item  73 — Toys:  Balls  (base,  celluloid,  golf — gutta-percha,  tennis,  wooden  bowl- 
ma):  Hags  (toy,  if  of  silk);  rackets  (tennis). 

Item  74 — Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  and  sticks  for:  Umbrella  handles. 

A-  to  shipments  made  abroad  after  July  1,  1918,  the  following  articles  will  be 
classified  as  coming  under  the  items  mentioned  in  list  of  restricted  imports  No.  2, 
issued  April  22,  1918. 

The  paragraph  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs  in  the  Tariff  Act 
t  l'.U3,  upon  which  the  classification  of  the  restricted  commodities  mentioned  in  the 
official  list  is  based. 

This  statement  of  interpretations  has  been  prepared  as  an  administrative  feature 
for  the  convenience  of  importers.  Although  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  render  it 
accurate  in  every  detail  this  interpretation  is  not  binding  upon  the  War  Trade  Board, 
and  will  be  corrected  by  published  notice  if  occasion  for  such  correction  arises : — 

Item  109 — Borax :  All  articles  specified  in  or  classified  under  paragraph  429, 
and  borate  of  soda  or  borax  refined  as  under  paragraph  67. 

Item  115 — Lead:  Everything  specified  in  or  classified  under  paragraphs  152.  153 
and  160,  and  all  lead  articles  included  under  paragraph  167. 

Item  117 — Meat  products  and  preserved  meats :  All  the  extracts  of  meat  specified 
in  paragraph  228;  everything  specified  in  or  classified  under  paragraph  545,  except 
fresh  meats  (which  are  included  in  list  of  restricted  imports  No.  1)  ;  also  everything 
specified  in  or  classified  under  paragraph  528;  also  meat  tallow  as  classified  under 
paragraph  622;  also  everything  under  paragraphs  227,  229,  419  and  562. 

Item  121 — Stone,  and  manufactures  thereof :  All  articles  specified  in  or  classified 
under  paragraphs  97'  and  99  ;  also  all  articles  specified  in  or  classified  under  para- 
graph 98,  except  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  agate,  rock  crystal, 
or  other  semi-precious  stones  as  specified  therein;  also  building  stones  in  forms, 
classifiable  under  paragraphs  81  and  549;  also  everything  under  paragraphs  614  and 
100. 

Item  123 — Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured:  All  articles  specified  in  or 
classified  under  paragraphs  423,  508,  511  and  472. 

Item  130i — Furniture:  All  articles  of  furniture  classifiable  according  to  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  under  paragraphs  167,  173,  318  or  368;  also  all 
antique  furniture  classified  under  paragraph  376;  also  all  articles  of  every  nature 
classified  under  paragraphs  175  and  176. 

Item  133 — Glue  and  glue  size:  Glue  and  glue  size  as  specified  in  paragraph  34: 
also  marine  glue  as  under  paragraph  368;  also  glue  paste  and  glue  sichel  as  under 
paragraph  385. 

Item  143 — Straw  and  grass,  unmanufactured  and  manufactures  thereof :  Includes 
straw,  as  specified  in  paragraph  213;  manufactures  of  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  straw 
or  weed  under  paragraph  368,  except  hats  and  hat  materials;  flax  straw  not  hackled 
or  dressed,  specified  in  paragraph  485;  also  articles  of  straw  specified  or  classified 
under  paragraph  175;  also  all  substances  classified  under  paragraph  552,  except  moss 
and  seaweed. 

Note. — Original  lists  of  United  States  restricted  imports  are  contained  in  a  new 
manual  for  shippers  just  issued,  entitled,  "  Kules  and  Regulations  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  No.  2,"  obtainable  from  the  Division  of  Information,  United  States  War  Trade 
Board,  Washington,  D.C. 
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All  licenses  to  Import  into  United  States  Rubber  Goods  Revoked. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  issued  the  following: — 
All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  have 
been  revoked  by  the  War  Trade  Board  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  143)  as  to  ocean 
shipment  after  June  25,  191S.    Xo  licenses  for  the  importation  of  manufactured 
rubber  goods  will  be  issued  after  that  date. 

This  ruling  applies  to  all  manufactured  goods  wherein  rubber  is  the  principal 
constituent.  Articles  containing  incidental  small  quantities  of  rubber  to  an  extent 
of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  article  may  be  exempted  from 
the  effect  of  this  restriction. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  RUSSIA  WILL  BE  GIVEN  BY  MR.  JUST. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Petrograd  (Mr.  C.  J.  Just)  has  now 
returned  to  Canada.  Mr.  Just  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  and  to  advise,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  manufacturers  and  all  others  who  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  Russian  market  for  Canadian  trade.  Communications  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Just  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


NEW  CANADIAN  FEED  PLANT  AT  FORT  WILLIAM. 

A  new  industry  for  the  manufacture  of  standard  stock  feed  from  screenings, 
molasses,  etc.,  has  been  started  by  the  Canadian  Feed  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Davidson-Smith  interests,  and  of  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Sterling  is  presi- 
dent. The  plant,  situated  between  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  will  open  shortly. 
When  running  to  capacity  the  production  is  estimated  at  about  300  tons  of  oat-cake 
daily.    The  plant  is  served  by  a  Canadian  Northern  Railway  spur. 


BANK  AMALGAMATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Chief  Ignited  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner,  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  Eng.,  May  23,  1918. 

Recent  important  amalgamations  of  four  of  the  leading  London  joint  stock  banks 
and  a  proposal  for  another  similar  consolidation  aroused  considerable  criticism  and 
were  received  with  so  much  opposition  by  important  financial  interests  that  tbc 
Treasury  decided  to  appoint  a  representative  committee  "  to  consider  and  report  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  amalgamations  between  banks  may  affect  prejudicially  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile  community,  and  whether  it  i*  desirable 
that  legislation  shouM  be  introduced  to  prohibit  such  amalgamations  or  to  provide 
safeguards  under  which  they  might  continue  to  be  permitted." 

This  committee,  which  was  appointed  on  the  11th  March  last,  has  acted  with 
unusual  expedition,  and  the  report  which  is  dated  the  1st  May,  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  document,  which  is  brief  but  concise,  states  that  in  the  course  of  eight  meet- 
ings held,  twenty-two  witnesses  were  examined,  the  publication  of  whose  names 
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indicates  their  representative  positions,  and  although  pressure  of  time  did  not  permit 
of  taking  furt]  er  oral  evidence,  written  communications  from  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  whose  views  were  asked  for  were  also  considered. 

It  is  stated  that  bank  absorptions  and  amalgamations  are  no  new  phenomenon 
in  this  country,  about  three  hundred  instances  having  occurred  in  the  past,  more  than 
half  of  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years.  While  opposition  has  been 
encountered  in  some  few  instances,  upon  the  whole,  banking  policy  has  gradually  but 
steadily  pursued  the  path  of  consolidation  and  absorption  until  the  events  which  have 
led  to  the  present  inquiry.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  private  banks  has  fallen  from 
thirty-seven  to  six  since  1891,  and  the  number  of  English  joint  stock  banks  from 
one  hundred  and  six  to  thirty-four. 

Several  recent  amalgamations,  however,  have  undoubtedly  provoked,  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest,  and  have  been  seriously  criticised  in  certain  quarters.  This  change 
in  public  opinion  appears  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  amalgamations  have 
changed  their  type  and  consist  no  longer  in  the  absorption  of  a  local  bank  by  a  larger 
and  more  widely-spread  joint  stock  bank,  but  in  the  union  of  two  joint  stock  banks, 
both  already  possessing  large  funds  and  branches  spread  over  a  wide  area.  These 
two  types  of  amalgamation  differ  very  materially  from  one  another,  and  arguments 
used  to  justify  the  former  type  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  radical  difference  between  former  amalgamations  and  those  now 
being  effected,  the  committee  define  the  distinctive  points  in  the  old  and  new  types. 

THE  OLD  TYPE  OF  AMALGAMATION — ABSORPTION  OF  LOCAL  BANKS  BY  A  LARGER  AND  MORE 

WIDELY-SPREAD  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

As  regards  the  old  type,  the  arguments  briefly  amount  to  that  both  the  local  bank 
and  the  larger  widely-spread  bank  secure  to  their  customers  certain  advantages  of  a 
different  kind,  but  that  like  other  institutions  each  has  also  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
Some  districts — notably  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — have  clung  to  their  local  banks. 
But  in  most  instances  amalgamation  schemes  have  been  carried  out  without  serious 
difficulty,  and  if  material  hardship  had  resulted  to  the  trade  generally  in  the  districts 
affected,  there  would  no  doubt  have  been  greater  local  opposition  to  subsequent  absorp- 
tion schemes,  and  new  local  banks  would  even  have  been  opened. 

THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  AMALGAMATION — UNION  OF  ONE  LARGE'  JOINT  STOCK  BANK  WITH  ANOTHER 

SIMILAR  BANK. 

(1)  Main  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Policy  of  Amalgamation. 

The  main  arguments  laid  before  the  committee  in  support  of  the  policy  of 

amalgamation  are: — 

(a)  The  convenience  and  gain  to  trade  secured  by  an  extension  of  bank 
areas. 

In  respect  to  the  claim  that  just  as  the  large  banks  of  the  past  secured  certain 
advantages  to  trade  by  collecting  deposits  from  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were 
not  required,  and  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  other  parts  which  stood  in  need  of 
advances,  so  this  process  can  be  carried  still  further  with  advantage  by  amalgamating 
large  banks  one  with  another,  the  Committee,  while  admitting  this  to  be  true  to  some 
extent,  consider  that  the  position  differs  materially  according  to  the  particular  case, 
and  upon  considering  a  table  analysing  the  features  of  the  two  recent  amalgamations 
and  the  one  proposed  amalgamation,  concludes: — 

"  There  must  come  a  point  when  the  policy  of  substituting  one  large  bank  for 
t^  d  will  usually  mean  a  very  small  extension  of  area,  if  any,  and  some  reduction  of 
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competition.  That  point  has  already  been  reached  in  London,  and  is  being  approached 
in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns  where  most  of  the  important  competing  banks  are  already 
established. 

It  should  be  added  that  if  both  the  amalgamating  units  have,  before  amalgama- 
tion, lent  up  to  their  full  resources,  home  trade  as  a  whole  cannot  gain  any  increase  in 
accommodation  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation.  Except  at  the  expense  of  smaller 
traders,  large  trade  combines  could  not  obtain  larger  advances  in  all  from  the  combined 
resources  of  the  amalgamation  than  they  obtained  from  the  separate  banks  before." 

(b)  The  argument  from  size. 

Numerous  representations  have  reached  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  large 
banks  are  better  for  traders,  and  particularly  for  large  traders,  than  small  banks 
because,  with  their  larger  resources,  they  can  safely  make  individual  advances  on  a 
more  generous  scale.  And  it  is  argued  that  banks  must  grow  now  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  size  of  business  houses  generally,  and  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
demands  of  after-the-war  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  an  important  point.  Various  Government  committees  have  drawn  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  banking  facilities  after  the  war,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  adapt  the  banking  interest  to  the  new  posi- 
tion which  will  then  arise.  The  point,  however,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  banks  is  one 
of  degree  only,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  continued  practice  on  the  part  of 
exceptionally  large  firms  of  resorting  to  one  or  more  banks,  instead  of  one,  for 
advances  would  not  suffice  to  meet  all  their  needs,  and  whether  the  existing  large  banks 
are  not  in  fact  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  immediate  future,  at 
any  rate  if  supplemented,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  by  combinations  for  special 
purposes  on  the  lines  of  German  "  Konsortiums  "  or  otherwise.  No  conclusive  evidence 
on  this  point  was  received. 

The  report  then  reproduces  a  table  showing  the  paid-up  capital  reserve  and 
deposits  of  the  leading  banks,  including  those  affected  by  amalgamation,  according  to 
their  balance  sheets  of  December  31,  1913,  and  of  December  31,  1917,  relative  to  which 
the  committee  make  the  observation  that  the  resources,  of  our  leading  banks  were 
very  substantial  even  before  the  recent  amalgamations,  and  that  the  above  argument 
with  regard  to  post-war  trade  can  of  course  only  be  used  with  some  caution  as  regards 
foreign  trade,  in  view  of  the  special  dependence  of  English  banks  on  deposits  with- 
drawable at  call  or  on  short  notice.  This  is  specially  the  case  as  regards  long-term 
advances  for  such  trade,  to  which  special  reference  is  sometimes  made. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  Economist,  show  how  comparatively  small 
are  the  capital  and  reserves  of  English  joint  stock  banks: — 

Paid-up  Capital 
and  Reserve.  Deposits.  Ratio. 

Million  £.  Million  £.  Percent. 


1890   68  369  IS 

1895   69  456  15 

1900   79  587  13 

1905   82  62S  13 

1910   SI  721  11 

1915   82  993  8 

1917   8-1  1,365  6 


Summing  up  the  impartial  review  which  the  committee  has  endeavoured  to  make 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  justify  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  the  bringing  about  the  new  type  of  amalgamation,  they  conclude  that  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  weight  in  these  arguments  as  far  as  they  go,  and  even  if  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  large  new  amalgamations  is  not  clearly  proved,  yet  the  absence  of 
proof  of  the  public  necessity  for  business  reorganizations  is  not,  in  itself,  any  reason 
for  objecting  to  them,  and  it  is  a  serious  step  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
developments  of  trade.  Before  considering  any  restrictive  proposals  the  committee 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  roal  basis  of  the  fears— often  vaguely  felt,  and 
vaguely  expressed — which  have  undoubtedly  been  aroused  by  recent  amalgamation 
schemes. 
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(2)  Main  Arguments  laid  before  the  Committee  against  further  Amalgamations. 

The  main  grounds  for  objecting  to  further  amalgamations  appear  to  be  as 

follows : — 

(a)  Writing  down  of  Bank  Capital. — The  proportion  of  capital  to  deposits  is 
•..  \\  so  small  in  the  case  of  English  joint  stock  banks,  even  excluding  the  temporary 
war  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits,  that  any  further  shrinkage  of  bank  capital 
is  clearly  undesirable,  in  the  interest  of  depositors,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  amalgamation  schemes  usually  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  total  paid-up  capital  and  uncalled  liability  of  the  two  pre-amalgamation  units. 
This  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  it  has  also  been  a  feature  of  recent 
amalgamations  and  proposed  amalgamations.  The  amalgamation  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  with  the  Union  of  London  and  Smith's  Bank,  Ltd., 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  over  £1,000,000,  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  total  paid-up  capital, 
and  of  over  £9,000,000,  or  over  48  per  cent,  in  the  uncalled  liability  of  the  Union 
shareholders.  The  amalgamation  of  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd.,  with  the  London  County  and 
Westminster  Bank,  Ltd.,  while  it  resulted  in  an  addition  of  £243,000  to  the  total 
paid-up  capital,  brought  about  a  reduction  of  nearly  £1,770,000,  or  17  per  cent,  in 
the  uncalled  liability  of  Parr's  shareholders.  The  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  with  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd., 
would  effect  a  reduction  of  nearly  £1,000,000  in  the  total  paid-up  capital,  and  of  over 
£9,000,000,  or  over  50  per  cent,  in  the  uncalled  liability  of  Joint  Stock  Bank  share- 
holders. In  each  of  these  three  cases,  therefore,  substantial  benefits  to  shareholders 
are  purchased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  security  of  the  depositors.  But  the 
reduction  of  capital  (as  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  uncalled  liability)  resulting  in 
two  of  the  cases  appears  to  be  only  nominal,  the  sum  written  off,  or  some  sum  approxi- 
mating to  it,  being  added  to  the  inner  reserves,  at  rate  at  present. 

(b)  Dangers  of  Reduced  Competition. — Although  in  the  past  the  committee  believe 
that  amalgamations  have  not,  in  most  instances,  led  to  a  reduction  of  bank  competition, 
yet  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  in  London  (and  possibly  before  long  in  certain 
large  towns),  amalgamations  (between  large  joint  stock  banks  must  now  usually  mean 
a  net  reduction  in  the  number  of  competing  banks.  It  is  true  that  this  reduction  is 
only  slight  in  each  case,  and  that  there  still  remain  at  present  a  fair  number  of  com- 
peting banks.  But  we  have  received  representations  from  certain  municipal  corpora- 
tions to  the  effect  that  banks  vary  very  much  in  their  willingness  to  allow  reasonable 
overdraft  facilities  to  corporations,  and  that  sufficient  money,  and  cheap  enough 
money,  has  only  been  obtained  hitherto  by  resorting  to  different  banks,  the  number 
of  which  is  now  falling  steadily.  On  this  ground  a  number  of  resolutions  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  'by  corporations  protesting  against  further  amalgamations,  and 
suggesting  that  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  that  large  funds  belonging  to  the 
public  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies. 

Strong  representations  have,  on  similar  grounds,  been  made  to  us  on  behalf  of 
the  stock  exchange  and  the  money  market,  who  moreover  claim  that  the  changes 
must  unfavourably  affect  the  discount  market  which  has  been  such  an  important  feature 
of  London  finance,  and  call  attention  to  the  decreasing  number  of  members  in  the 
clearing  house.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  important 
banks  must  mean,  and  has  already  meant,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  first-class 
acceptors  of  bills. 

(c)  The  Danger  of  Monopoly. — It  has  been  represented  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
lest  one  bank,  by  the  gradual  extension  of  its  connections,  may  obtain  such  a  position 
that  it  can  attract  an  altogether  preponderant  amount  of  banking  business',  or  alterna- 
tively lest  two  banks  may  approach  such  a  position  independently  and  then  achieve  it 
by  amalgamation. 

Any  approach  to  a  banking  combine  or  money  trust,  by  this  or  any  other  means, 
would  undoubtedly  cause  great  apprehension  to  all  classes  of  the  community  and 
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give  rise  to  a  demand  for  nationalizing  the  banking  trade.  Such  a  combine  would  mean 
that  the  financial  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  interest  of  individual  depositors  and 
traders,  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  would  naturally 
operate  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Moreover,  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England1 — which  would,  it  may  be  assumed,  stand  outside  any  such  trust — 
would  be  seriously  undermined  by  so  overwhelming  a  combination,  and  the  bank  might 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  its  very  important  duties  as  supporter  and 
regulator  of  the  money  market.  Any  such  result  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  be  a  grave  menace  to  the  public  interest,  and  they  believe  that  while,  as 
at  present,  there  is  no  idea  of  a  money  trust,  it  appears  that  circumstances  might 
produce  something  approaching  to  it  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

General  Conclusions. 

Summing  up  therefore  the  main  arguments  laid  before  them  against  amalgama- 
tions, the  committee  consider  that  undoubtedly  some  of  the  dangers  feared  are  some- 
what problematical  and  remote,  and  they  would  very  much  have  preferred  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  interference  by  government  with  the  administration  of  banking. 
But  on  a  careful  review  of  all  the  above  considerations,  they  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  possible  dangers  resulting  from  further  large  amalgamations  are 
material  enough  to  outweigh  the  arguments  against  government  interference,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  exceptional  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  depend 
on  banking  arrangements,  some  measure  of  government  control  is  essential.  Their 
conclusions  on  this  point  were  confirmed  by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  amalgamations,  etc.,  shown  to  be  injurious 
to  commercial  interests. 

Recommendations. 

After  thoroughly  considering  evidence  of  all  kinds,  the  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations : — 

"  We  therefore  recommend  that  legislation  be  passed  requiring  that  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Government  must  be  obtained  before  any  amalgamations  are  announced 
or  carried  into  effect.  And  in  order  that  such  legislation  may  not  merely  have  the 
effect  of  producing  hidden  amalgamations  instead,  we  recommend  that  all  proposals 
for  interlocking  directorates,  or  for  agreements  which  in  effect  would  alter  the  status 
of  a  bank  as  regards  its  separate  entity  and  control,  or  for  purchase  by  one  bank  of 
the  shares  of  another  bank,  be  also  submitted  for  the  prior  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  they  are  carried  out. 

"  As  general  principles  to  be  acted  upon  at  present  by  the  Government  at  its 
discretion,  we  would  suggest  that  a  scheme  for  amalgamating  or  absorbing  a  small 
local  bank,  or  any  scheme  of  amalgamation  designed  to  secure  important  new  facili- 
ties for  the  public  or  a  really  considerable  and  material  extension  of  area,  or  sphere 
of  activity  for  the  larger  of  the  two  banks  affected,  should  normally  be  considered 
favourably,  but  that  if  any  amalgamation  scheme  involves  an  appreciable  overlap  of 
area  without  securing  such  advantages,  or  would  result  in  undue  predominance  on 
the  part  of  the  larger  banks,  it  should  be  refused.  Consideration  should  also,  in  our 
opinion,  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  clerical  labour — usually  very  larger — involved 
by  amalgamations  during  the  war,  and  to  the  undesirability  of  permitting  an  unusual 
aggregation  of  deposits  without  fully  adequate  capital  and  reserves. 

11  It  only  remains  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  which  Government  department  or 
departments  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving  or  disapproving 
amalgamation  schemes,  etc,  under  our  proposal  above.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
the  approval  both  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  obtained  and 
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that  legislation  should  be  passed  requiring  the  two  departments  to  set  up  a  special 
statutory  committee  to  advise  them,  the  members  of  which  should  be  nominated  by 
the  departments  from  time  to  time,  for  such  period  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  should 
st  of  one  commercial  representative  and  one  financial  representative,  with  power 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator  should  they  disagree." 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  IRON,  STEEL  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS. 

Part  I. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  April  8,  1918. 

In  my  report  of  March  5,  covering  South  African  trade  in  1917,  I  was  able  to 
submit  total  figures  only  and  some  facts  gathered  from  notes  at  ports  and  from  buyers 
throughout  the  country,  whom  I  had  interviewed  on  my  annual  visit  to  the  principal 
centres  of  distribution. 

There  is  now  in  hand  the  twelfth  annual  statement  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  from  this  statement  it  is  possible  to  submit  details 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  interest  to  the  various  trades.  It  is  true  that  under  condi- 
tions which  exist  at  present,  there  is  not  the  same  value,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
or  other  study  in  statistics  of  imports,  but,  as  even  with  the  handicaps  of  less  tonnage 
on  the  Canada-South  Africa  route,  extremely  busy  and  short-handed  Canadian  fac- 
tories, Canada  has  increased  her  exports  to  South  Africa  in  factory  goods,  it  is  thought 
best  to  submit  details  which  may  serve  to  interest  other  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
getting  ready  now  for  the  after-war  period  on  this  or  other  overseas  markets. 

A  Valuable  Market. 

In  the  annual  review  for  1917,  submitted  in  a  report  of  the  Department,  under 
date  of  January  10  this  year,  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa  during  1917,  due  to  a 
considerable  industrial  development,  agricultural  prosperity  and  an  opening  of  new 
gold  fields,  was  touched  upon;  at  the  moment  that  prosperity  continues  and  enhances 
considerably  the  always  high  purchasing  power  in  proportion  to  population. 

As  submitted  in  previous  reports,  South  Africa  is  always  prepared  to  give  Cana- 
dian goods  more  than  a  fair  show,  if  only  samples  and  prices  are  submitted.  This 
has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  way  by  some  Canadian  manufacturers  who  have 
also  made  a  favourable  impression  by  showing  a  willingness  to  meet  local  conditions 
in  kind  of  goods  or  finish  and  method  of  packing.  These  pioneers  of  trade  have 
created  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  Canada  which  may  prove  a  valuable  asset  for  the 
wider  field  of  Canadian  industry,  which  up  to  now  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Canada's  experience,  owing  to  war  work  in  her  manufacturing  industry 
is  appreciated  in  South  Africa  as  a  sure  mark  of  an  all-round  better  standard  in 
efficiency.  This  better  standard,  coupled  with  all  of  Canada's  war  efforts  has  made 
the  importers  very  keen  to  place  what  business  they  can  in  Canada,  and  it  only 
remains  with  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  the  effort  on  a  market  which  is  anxious 
to  hear  from  them. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

In  the  year  1917  as  in  the  year  1916,  Canada's  greatest  increase  under  any  one 
heading  in  exports  to  South  Africa,  has  been  in  iron  and  steel,  and  the  manufactures 
thereof.  This  is  due  to  representation  and  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  some  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  prove  to  South  African  merchants  that  Canada  can  produce  as 
good  an  article  as  other  countries.   In  all  lines  under  review,  a  much  larger  quantity 
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has  been  ordered  than  it  has  been  found  possible  to  deliver.  This,  of  course,  has  also 
helped  to  keep  back  other  orders.  Poor  delivery  is  about  the  only  real  complaint  in 
evidence  against  Canadian  goods.  This  poor  delivery  is  not  accounted  for  entirely  by 
shortage  of  ocean  tonnage  in  1917.  Valid  reasons  can  no  doubt  be  submitted  at  times 
for  delay  in  deliveries  of  some  lines,  but  when  similar  goods,  placed  at  higher  prices 
much  later  on  are  shipped,  it  pretty  well  takes  the  edge  off  any  excuse  for  non-delivery 
of  goods  placed  earlier. 

It  is  true  that  factory  supply  of  raw  material  must  make  a  difference  in  plant 
output,  but  for  successful  oversea  trade,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  ship  as  near 
as  possible,  according  to  receipt  date  of  orders. 

Pipes,  Piping  and  Fittings. 

The  first  range  submitted  in  iron  and  steel  goods  is  that  of  piping  and  fittings. 
This  table  and  all  others  are  arranged  so  that  an  immediate  comparison  may  be  made 
of  Canada's  share  of  South  African  trade  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  thero 
is  included  the  United  Kingdom  trade  and  some  other  principal  countries  during 
what  may  be  termed  the  four  war  years. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £196,737  £207,239  £214,369  £320,523 

Canada   23,224  14,584  2,010  347 

United  States   73,585  75,852  60,703  22,166 

United   Kingdom   98,918  106,776  143,020  204,263 

Germany  •  718  10,348  8,537  93,499 


The  total  weight  imported  of  the  above  goods  in  1917,  was  170,670  cwt.,  as  com- 
pared with  461,633i  cwt.  in  the  year  1914,  and  220,057  cwt.  in  the  year  1916.  Canada's 
total  shipments  in  1914  were  232  cwt.,  which  increased  to  18,070  in  1916,. and  dropped 
to  14,994  cwt.  in  1917.  Although  the  total  weight  exported  from  Canada  last  year 
was  about  3,000  cwt.  less,  the  value  increased  by  £5,000.  The  trade  generally  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Canadian  piping  and  packing  of  same.  Owing  to  mining  and 
agricultural  development,  South  Africa  will  continue  to  be  a  very  big  market  for 
piping.  Water  and  irrigation  schemes  will  also  demand  a  supply  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  one  scheme  in  hand  now  which  is  making  inquiry  for  supply  of  steel  pipes 
above  10-inch  size.  These  are  wanted  in  big  quantity.  Particulars  of  same  are  on 
file  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

Bar,  Bolt  and  Rod. 

In  bar  and  rod  iron  and  steel,  Canada  has  made  a  remarkable  headway  in  its 
exports  to  South  Africa.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  Canadian  shippers  are 
able  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  requirements  as  to  kind  or  quality  for  the  various 
trades. 

Imports. 


1917.              1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £461,120  £468,452  £225,656  £19S,250 

Canada   40,648            IS, 154  320  — 

United  States   49,042            18,941  8, ISO  10,341 

United  Kingdom   309,873  372,816  202,954  178.600 

Sweden   61,383            58,528  13.317  2,121 


As  with  piping  and  fittings,  the  delivery  of  these  goods  is  behind,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  import  trade  express  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  made  for  delivery. 

As  per  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  first  real  effort  in  supply  was  in 
1915,  when  Canada  shipped  841  cwt,  which  increased  to  26,463  cwt.  in  1916,  and 
46,054  cwt.  last  year,  or  about  184  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  A  great  deal  of  the 
Canadian  rod  imported  into  South  Africa,  is  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts  and  nuts. 
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Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets. 

The  Canadian  bolts  and  nuts  are  quite  satisfactory  and  compete  principally  with 
American  goods  of  lighter  manufacture.  The  heavier  bolts  and  nuts,  of  English  make, 
and  standard  threads  for  engineering  trades,  are  in  big  demand.  Special  trade 
inquiries  have  been  made  for  these.  Samples  and  details  of  kind  and  quality  wanted 
are  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa.    (See  Trade  Inquiry  101,  Weekly  Bulletin  736.) 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £102,444  £125,661  £61,796  £55,954 

Canada   6,694  2,626'  195  13 

United  States   32,456  30,955  6,892  5,395 

United  Kingdom   63,044  91,983  54,666  46,155 

Japan   244  42   — 


The  trade  returns  do  not  give  the  quantity  imported.  Japan's  sample  lot  of  the 
year  1915  brought  a  small  repeat  order  as  shown  in  the  above  table.  Up  to  Canada's 
entry,  the  only  real  suppliers  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with 
small  steady  supplies  of  one  line  from  Belgium. 

Girders j  Beams  and  Columns. 

A  real  effort  on  one  order  for  structural  steel,  has  been  made  with  Canada,  but 
war  and  shipping  conditions  have  prevented  a  closing  of  any  contract.  Big  develop- 
ments in  which  structural  steel  will  figure  largely  are  under  way,  and  Canada  is  looked 
upon  as  a  possible  source  of  supply. 

Some  Johannesburg  engineering  agency  firms,  who  visited  Canada  during  1917, 
have  made  agency  arrangements  and  under  anything  like  normal  conditions,  this 
export  from  Canada  should  be  fairly  large  for  a  number  of  years. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £12,694  £27,750  £27,735  £61,271 

Canada   104  225  4  568 

United  States   9,239  10,734  4,068  4,552 

United  Kingdom   3,351  16,791  23,663  37,063 


Angle,  Channel  and  T. 

Many  efforts  to  secure  supply  in  the  above  range  has  been  made  since  1913,  with 

some  success  last  year. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                         Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £14,429  £10,693  £12,859  £19,567 

Canada                                              1,869      — 

United  States                                     7,705  2,571  1,755  4.008 

United  Kingdom                                 4,855  8,122  11,075  13,345 


Although  there  is  only  £4,000  decrease  of  total  value  from  1914  to  1917,  the  actual 
quantity  of  imports  is  47,000  cwt.  less  last  year  than  in  the  year  1914,  when  the  total 
imports  were  61,973  cwt.,  and  this  was  36,000  cwt.  less  than  the  year  1913. 
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Plate  and  Sheet — Plate  Rolled. 

The  1914  and  1915  figures  of  value  included  sheet  rolled.  The  sheet  rolled  is  now 
shown  under  a  special  heading.  In  plate  rolled  a  small  shipment  was  made  from 
Canada  last  year,  but  none  was  secured  in  sheet  rolled. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 
Countries  of  Origin —                         Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 
Plate  Rolled- 
Total                                                £72,630  £66,495  £126,080  £92,654 

Canada                                                  83      — 

United  States                                   61,878  37,764  70,508  22,953 

United  Kingdom                                10,542  28,725  55,301  52,450 

Sheet  Rolled — 

Total                                                 8,796  15,537  With  plate  rolled. 

Canada   128    — 

United  States                                     7,889  3,054    — 

United  Kingdom                                   907  12,353    — 


The  imports  in  quantity  of  plate  rolled  in  1915,  amounted  to  about  290,000  cwt. 
which  dropped  to  59,680  cwt.  for  last  year.  The  quantity  of  sheet  rolled  in  1916,  was 
20,136  cwt.,  and  only  7,795  cwt.  last  year. 

Galvanized  Iron. 

Corrugated  galvanized  iron  in  many  districts  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  building  material.  Many  inquiries  for  supply  from  Canada  have  been  made. 
Before  the  war,  we  shipped  in  small  quantity  occasionally.  Last  year  some  shipments 
were  made  in  both  plain  and  corrugated. 


Imports. 


1917. 

1916 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin — 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Corrugated — 

£192,570 

£215,212 

£265,182 

United  States  

163,049 

61,255 

43,468 

11,253 

14,194 

131,315 

171,744 

253,283 

Plain — 

Total  

33,562 

56.662 

38.390 

58,180 

797 

1 

United  States  

29,924 

17,130 

6,332 

1,913 

2,841 

39,531 

32,058 

56,130 

The  quantity  of  corrugated  galvanized  iron  imported  last  year  was  123,688  ewts. 
This  is  about  350,000  cwts.  less  than  in  1914,  and  67,000  cwts.  less  than  in  the  year 
1916.  In  the  plain  galvanized  iron,  the  total  weight  imported  in  the  year  1914  was 
98,328  cwts.  and  only  20,748  cwts.  last  year. 

Chains. 

Representation  has  been  the  reason  for  Canada's  increase  under  this  heading. 
The  chains  imported  during  the  past  year  from  Canada  are  well  spoken  of  by  dealers 
and  if  the  range  is  enlarged  a  good  business  is  promised. 

I  mports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                          Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £17.290  £21,100  £16,647  £16.376 

Canada                                                 580  50    — 

United  States                                       1,309  997  158  112 

United  Kingdom                                1  "..379  20.000  16.214  16.0S1 
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Axles,  Bushes  and  Springs. 

Some  real  effort  has  been  made  during  1917  by  one  firm  representing  Canadian 
interests  to  place  a  range  of  the  above  with  (South  African  Railways.  If  the  effort 
should  result  in  business,  deliveries  should  be  made  some  time  this  year.  Canadian 
firms  manufacturing  cart  and  carriage  springs  have  been  much  more  active  in  1917 
in  answering  trade  inquiries  for  these  goods.  Some  sample  orders  were  placed  during 
List  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  Japan  came  in  on  this  import  in  a  small  way.  The 
trade  under  normal  conditions  is  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Imports. 

1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                        Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £36,429  £51,625  £30,395  £43,033 

Canada                                                26    12  33 

United   States                                   4,068  3,225  2,059  3,684 

United  Kingdom                               32SH5  47,848  28,273  38,733 

Japan                                                4,068  3,225  2,059  3,684 


Nails  and  Screws. 

The  wire  nails  take  up  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Canada's  share  in  this  trade, 
although  cut  nails,  tacks  and  some  screws  have  been  shipped.  The  trade  generally 
speak  highly  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers'  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
trade.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  who  ask  for  a  more  solid  carton  packing  and  a 
little  difference  in  the  finish  at  head  of  the  wire  nail. 

There  are  no  quantities  indicated  in  the  annual  return,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  quantity  as  well  as  of  value  from  Canada.  As  shown  in  the 
following  table,  Canada  heads  the  list  as  a  source  of  supply  for  these  goods ;  her  share 
of  the  total  trade  was  39  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 


Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin-^-  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £78,576  £102,776  £74,236  £55,893 

Canada   30,522  24,011  10,125  28 

United  States   25,605  29,170  27,663  8,358 

United  Kingdom   17,114  45,116  31,044  34,191 

Sweden   5,245  3,210  3,892  2,295 


Implements  and  Tools. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  listing  of  these  entries  in  this  year's  annual  statement. 
Previous  to  July,  1&17,  pickaxes  and  shovels  were  sometimes  included  in  tools  now 
styled  as  mechanics'  tools,  and  sometimes  entered  as  agricultural  implements.  Spades 
and  farm  tools  are  now  included  under  the  heading  "  Implements,  other — Agricultural." 

In  shovels,  wrenches,  hammers,  axes,  saws  and  other  tools,  Canada  has  made  a 
mark  during  the  past  four  years.  "With  very  few  exceptions,  all  shipments  have  stood 
up  to  samples.  If  Canada's  figures  of  trade  in  shovels  and  picks  for  July,  1917,  are 
added  to  the  mechanical  tools,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  big  increase  took  place  in  1917, 
in  quantity  as  well  as  value. 

In  dairy  utensils,  Canada's  exports  are  lower,  but  these  have  never  been  very  big. 
The  entry  under  hoes  and  picks,  Kaffir,  is  only  a  sample  order,  which  would  have 
meant  much  larger  business  if  war  conditions  had  not  prevented  a  further  effort  in 
Canada. 

In  ploughs  and  other  instruments  much  better  shipments  were  secured  this  year, 
which  accounts  for  our  increase  of  exports  under  the  N.O.D.  heading  over  our  1915 
and  1916  values  of  exports. 
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Some  idea  of  Japan's  efforts  in  all  lines  of  export  is  shown  in  mechanical  tools, 
where  her  exports  have  increased  from  £11  in  191Q  to  £952  last  year. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 
Hoes  and  Picks — 

Total   £4,070  £4,142  £3,996  £6,273 

Ccii"iciclri  9  •  •  •  •           •  * 

United  States   403  89  34  61 

United  Kingdom   3,658  3,992  3,962  6,048 


Imports. 


1917. 

1916 

1915. 

1914. 

ountries  of  Origin — 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1/dliy    \J  LtJIloUfe  

Total 

X  i  0,000 

£47  930 

£29  594 

£21  738 

C*  St  Tl  St  f\  S) 

83 

111 

180 

450 

TTnifprl  Rtnfps; 

1,953 

4  039 

1  565 

1  267 

United  Kingdom  

3,212 

3',519 

2*283 

2',729 

fiw^fl  An 

51,001 

31  690 

9  561 

13,661 

6  001 

2  782 

2  204 

"^JfJ  T*TX7  Q  "V7 

OtViPT*    A  j^YMfMiltii     1    n  n  fl     (\v\  — 

2,854 

296 

131 

136 

eluding  spades)  — 

368,764 

394,546 

226,334 

336,511 

85  348 

53,882 

23,883 

40,914 

TTniTorl  CJta+oa 

209',764 

212,550 

103,132 

161,515 

70,815 

120,299 

91,532 

105,938 

Australia 

2,031 

2,591 

4,038 

2,315 

Mechanics'  Tools — 

126,616 

178,764 

109,892 

66,297 

Canada  

8,033 

10,873 

2,212 

839 

United  States  

71,770 

74,981 

47,565 

30,023 

42,746 

2,829 

87,918 
4,404 

57,464 
1,598 

25,893 
1,894 

Pickaxes — 

952 

11 

5 

Totals  

3,315 
704 

United  States  

220 

2,391 

22,190 
16,244 
2,092 
3,807 

12,577 

Shovels — • 

United  States  

Implements  and  Tools,  n.o.d — 

Included  with  Tools  (hardware). 

615 

United  States  

7,319 
3,440 
1.175 

Cutlery. 

There  is  a  very  big  import  of  cheap  cutlery  for  the  native  trade;  pre-war,  this 
was  supplied  mostly  from  Germany. 

The  imports  from  Japan  in  the  past  two  years  is  more  for  this  class  of  goods 
than  the  better  grade  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  on  razor  blades  and  razors.  The  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  have  always  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade  and  continue  to  do  so. 

Imports. 

1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries,  of  Origin —                         Value.  Value.  Value  Value. 

Total                                                £93.639  £106,773  £77,472  £76.918 

Canada                                            15,576  4.818  2  1 

United  States                                     11,907  20,176  6,800  2.731 

United  Kingdom                               54,280  78,215  59,157  59.626 

Japan                                                7,615  1.024    — 

Sweden                                              3,515  1,329  500  S 
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Enamelled  Ware. 

While  the  value  of  imports  in  this  line  is  about  the  same  as  the  year  1914,  the 
quantity  imported  is  very  much  less.  As  with  other  lines  of  iron  goods,  the  shipment 
of  enamelware  from  Canada  is  much  smaller  than  the  orders  placed  for  1917  delivery. 
Canada's  trade  in  this  line  will  increase  if  the  houses  now  represented  are  prepared 
to  compote  with  American  and  British  manufacturers  of  the  better  grade  goods.  As 
pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  the  country  which  will  ship  a  cheap  grade  of  enamel" 
ware  will  secure  a  large  trade,  as  much  of  the  town  and  native  trade  prefer  the  cheaper 
goods,  which  Germany  shipped  pre-war.  In  the  better  grade  goods  there  will  be  a 
Larger  trade  than  pre-war,  as  the  purchaser  who  can  afford  these  goods  and  who  has 
been  compelled  to  buy  better  quality,  now  realizes  that  quality  counts  for  a  great  deal 
beyond  actual  value  in  wear  and  tear  generally. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   44,859  £78,089  £27,390  £44,477 

Canada   3,490  3,296  500  — 

United  States   6,217  13,661  363  151 

United  Kingdom   22,348  30,748  15,709  18,585 

Sweden   6,529  16,293  4,857  262 

Holland   4,358  8,229  4,471  982 

Japan   1,127  2,583  22  22 


Horseshoes. 

In  my  annual  review  for  1916  reference  was  made  to  the  real  effort  made  by  one 
Canadian  concern  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  country  in  horseshoes.  The  sample 
orders  were  so  satisfactory  that  big  business  resulted,  but  unfortunately  deliveries  in 
quantity  began  late  in  1917,  and  at  the  moment  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  whole- 
sale jobbing  trade,  with  one  exception,  express  satisfaction  with  Canadian  horseshoes 
and  the  farrier  supply  trade  speak  very  well  of  their  supplies  except  as  to  delivery. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916              1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                         Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £12,824  £18,628           £13,477  £19,241 

Canada                                              4,427  10    — 

United  States                                     6,115  12,560             3,415  1,305 

United  Kingdom                                  2,282  6,025              9,891  17,856 


Stoves. 

Although  there  are  several  sets  of  Canadian  stove  samples  in  South  Africa,  and 
other  firms  are  represented  by  catalogues  only,  the  exports  were  limited,  due  to  extra 
cost  of  ocean  shipping  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  owing  to  factory 
conditions,  were  not  keen  for  orders  last  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  United  States  figures  are  for  oil  stoves,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade  is  on  a  very  cheap  coal  or  wood  stove  made 
in  Scotland.  Delivery  of  these  have  been  limited  for  the  last  seven  months.  The  stove 
from  Sweden  is  an  old  standard  range  used  more  extensively  in  the  Cape  than  any 
other  part  of  South  Africa.  If  manufacturing  and  shipping  conditions  permit,  Canada 
should  figure  largely  in  future  imports  of  stoves  of  all  kinds. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £51,083  £72,948  £58,282  £56.489 

Canada   18  43  150  41 

United  States   14,395  20,176  17,70  4  14.141 

United  K:-.*rcUir.   27,394  37,117  27,1.45  39««M 

Sweden   9,240  15,109  12,548  9,788 
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Sewing  Machines. 

Full  details  re  sewing  machines  and  the  kind  imported  were  submitted  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  742,  p.  591.  To  this  there  is  nothing  to  add  at  the  moment.  The  Cana- 
dian sewing  machines  introduced  by  representation  in  1915,  were  too  high  in  price 
and  could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  low-priced  machines  from  the  United 
States.  Canadian  inquiries  have  been  active  from  other  sources,  and  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  meet  American  competition  in  price  and  the  German  sewing  machine  in 
style,  smooth  running  parts  and  finish,  the  importers  will  be  glad  to  do  business  with 
Canada  on  the  hand-sewing  machine. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915,  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                         Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                              £101,931  £74,707  £61,761  £55,258 

Canada   83  76  3 

United  States                                      8,731  10,440  4,426  3,103 

United  Kingdom                                92,652  63,240  56,205  40,539 

Germany                                                13  42  526  11,508 


Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads. 

The  imports  of  these  goods  were  limited  last  year,  but  there  was  not  a  keen 
demand  for  supply,  as  there  was  a  considerable  stock,  on  consignment,  of  American 
goods  which  met  the  jobbers'  requirements  fairly  well.  Canada,  through  London 
representation  and  small  indents  through  regular  confirming  houses,  secured  some 
sample  orders  for  the  medium  priced  and  better  grade  goods.  On  these  lines,  a  fair 
business  can  be  worked  up,  but  for  the  big  bulk,  the  cheap  iron  bed  is  a  necessity  in 
any  range.  The  class  of  cheap  bed  required  is  illustrated  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos. 
634  and  664,  and  several  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  posted  on  all  the  con- 
ditions governing  this  trade. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  also  drawn  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  706,  which  gives 
details  and  illustrations  of  South  Africa's  demand  for  metal  parts  on  wooden  beds. 


Countries  of  Origin — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States.  .  . 
United  Kingdom. 


Imports. 

1917.  1916 

Value.  Value. 

£25,004  £82,438 

321   

2,116  29,679 
22,004  52,678 


1915.  1914. 

Value.  Value. 

£58,017  £63,551 

12  64 

3,849  2,469 

54,111  60,676 


Lamps  and  Lampware. 

It  is  impossible  to  submit  details  of  the  several  kinds  of  lamps  imported.  There 
is,  however,  in  every  wholesale  house  a  large  department  devoted  to  coal-oil  lamp- 
ware  of  all  kinds.  Pre-war,  Germany  did  a  big  trade  in  this  range.  Lanterns  from 
Canada  have  been  placed  in  stock  in  most  warehouses,  and  although  higher  in  price 
than  similar  goods  from  other  countries,  repeat  orders  have  been  placed,  but  as  with 
so  many  other  lines,  these  have  not  been  executed.  This,  of  course,  has  prevented 
other  orders  being  placed. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £31,727  £66,025  £31,804  £40,926 

Canada   73  267  1S5  — 

United  States   14,589  19,373  12,492  11,815 

United  Kingdom   10,534  27,708  14.915  16,285 

Sweden   5,045  16.752  3.091  992 

Japan   902  867  54  61 

Germany   117  298  823  10,850 

43588—2 
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Hardware,  all  other,  N.O.D. 

Canada's  progress  in  export  of  shelf  and  other  hardware  is  perhaps  best  appre- 
ciated  under  this  heading.  The  buyers  throughout  the  country  are  very  anxious  to 
see  Cm uuli :m  samples,  and  it  is  good  to  report  that  new  representation  has  been 
arranged,  which  should  make  a  big  increase  in  Canada's  export  on  these  lines,  under 
anything  like  favourable  manufacturing  and  ocean  freight  conditions.  In  this  line, 
Japan  is  making  some  headway,  particularly  in  the  cheaper  goods. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £303,952  £423,257  £303,537  £470,074 

Canada   7,598  1,827  621  1,087 

United  States   85,996  98,776  56,053  59,906 

United  Kingdom   196,042  303,138  234,109  358,387 

Japan   3,961  3,428  526  615 

Sweden   2,880  6,818  4,577  4,162 

Holland   2,304  2,208  1,403  1,340 

France   1,850  3,175  2,320  2,286 

Germany   1,305  1,071  2,041  38,053 


Fencing  Wire  and  Material. 

While  the  figures  of  trade  and  quantity  show  a  big  improvement  in  Canada's 
export  of  this  article,  it  would  have  been  much  more  if  anything  like  full  deliveries 
had  been  made.  The  trade,  while  appreciating  the  new  source  of  supply  and  the 
quality  supplied,  express  the  opinion  that  the  deliveries  have  been  much  slower  than 
from  the  United  States  manufacturers.  In  this  and  other  lines,  up  to  January  this 
year,  there  are  balances  due  from  the  year  1916. 

Imports. 


1917. 

1916 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin — 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Fencing  Wire — 

£97,420 

£51,363 

£81,368 

£214,283 

12,233 

4,472 

67 

115 

82,462 

42,563 

62,202 

93,892 

2,720 

3,404 

17,048 

57,250 

5 

869 

1,869 

60,598 

Other      Fencing      Material — 

Not  Netting — 

2,298 

4,038 

4,054 

9,483 

933 

1,111 

156 

363 

306 

599 

264 

306 

United  Kingdom .  .  ...  

1,011 

2,131 

3,208 

5,735 

In  the  "  Other  Fencing  Material "  table,  gate  tubing  and  gates  account  for  most 
of  Canada's  figures  of  trade.  The  decrease  in  imports  of  fencing  wire  is  best  appre- 
ciated in  the  statistics  of  quantity  which  show  a  drop  from  a  total  importation  of 
451,697  cwts.  in  the  year  1914,  to  80>503  cwts.  last  year.  Canada's  share  of  last 
year's  total  was  9,735  cwts.  as  compared  with  195  cwts.  in  the  year  1914. 

Wire  Baling. 

As  a  result  of  very  special  efforts  by  one  of  Canada's  leading  manufacturers  to 
meet  the  specification  required  in  South  Africa  for  baling  wire,  we  have  made  a  good 
name  for  quality  of  goods,  but  as  with  other  lines,  deliveries  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
as  last  year's  shipments  to  South  Africa  from  Canada  were  on  orders  taken  for  a  much 
earlier  delivery.  Owing  to  this  late  delivery,  the  price  of  the  Canadian  baling  wire  was 
much  lower  than  that  of  other  imports.    The  total  weight  imported  last  year  was 
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11,578  cwts.,  which  was  divided  as  follows:  Canada  3,230'  cwts.,  United  States  8,239 
cwts.,  United  Kingdom  26  cwts.,  and  Australia  83  cwts.  Canada's  first  shipment 
was  113  cwts.  in  the  year  1915,  which  increased  to  3,224  cwts.  in  1916. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin—                          Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                             ..     •           £14,073  £7,917  £5,598  £2,398 

Canada..'                                             3,688  2,274  74  — 

United  States                                   10,048  5,155  4,519  69 

United  Kingdom                                     95  397  582  255 


Wire  Rope. 

Special  efforts  in  cables  and  indents  were  made  to  secure  wire  rope  from  Canada 
in  1917,  with  very  small  results.  The  United  Kingdom  continue  to  hold  the  trade, 
but  is,  of  course,  handicapped  at  the  moment,  and  quite  unable  to  meet  the  extra 
demand. 

Imports. 


1917.              1916  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin —                        Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £99,614  £138,856  £83,041  £103,664 

Canada                                                 574      — 

United  States                                       831                692  147  18 

United  Kingdom                               98,209  138,164  82,883  103,540 


The  total  weight  imported  in  the  year  1914  was  63,645  cwts.,  and  only  43,640  cwts. 
last  year. 

Note. — Imports  of  machinery  will  be  considered  in  Part  II  to  be  published,  next 
week. 


DANISH  EXPORT  OF  PORK  PROHIBITED. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

Christians,  Norway,  April  12,  1918. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  export  licensed  slaughteries  of  Denmark  to  stop  all 
export  of  pork,  in  order  that  the  whole  production  may  be  available  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  the  year  the  export  of  pork  from  Denmark  was  quite 
lively,  but  lately,  the  situation  has  changed  to  quite  the  contrary,  as  the  stock  of 
swine  has  been  considerably  decreased  and  a  shortage  for  home  consumption  has  set  in. 


AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  NEWS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  May  14,  1918. 
Organization  of  Australian  Industry. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the  Science  and  Indusl  cy 
Bureau,  involving  an  anticipated  expenditure  during  the  first  year  of  £22,500,  have 
made  a  start  by  the  appointment  of  the  principal  executive  officers.  The  Director  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  receives  a  salary  of  £1,500  per  annum  and  there  have  yet  to 
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be  joined  with  him  expert  representatives  of  primary  and  secondary  industries.  In 
addition  the  Department  will  ibe  assisted  by  various  sub-committees  which  will  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  of  encouraging  production  and  the  subsequent 
sale  of  goods  and  products  not  only  in  Australia  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  trade  representatives  are  to  be  appointed  in  various  oversea 
countries  and  through  them  the  aim  of  the  Department  will  be  to  open  up  markets 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  explored  so  far  as  Australian  goods  and  products  are  con- 
cerned.  This  Department  will  also  be  the  authority  to  which  all  proposals  for  legisla- 
tive and  other  action  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  industries  will  be  submitted  for 
Government  approval  and  generally,  in  conjunction  with  the  association  of  committees, 
it  will  shape  a  policy  for  expanding  trade,  improving  methods  and  establishing  new 
industries.  When  legislative  or  financial  assistance  is  required  in  any  industry,  it  will 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Government  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  and  Industry  receives  a  salary  of  £1,260, 
and  this  branch  is  being  formed  into  a  permanent  institute  to  take  the  place  of  the 
advisory  council  which  recently  concluded  its  labours.  The  object  of  the  Government 
in  creating  this  institute  is  to  initiate  an  extensive  scheme  of  scientific  research  in 
connection  with,  or  for  the  promotion  of,  primary  or  secondary  industries  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  understood  that  the  complete  organization  of  the  commerce  and  science  staffs 
is  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  directors. 


Australian  Board  of  Trade. 

May  14,  1918. 

The  construction  of  the  Commonwealth  Board  of  Trade  was  recently  announced. 
The  president  is  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  who  is  supported  by  two  assistant 
ministers,  while  there  is  one  representative  of  manufacturers  and  another  for  mer- 
chants or  importers. 

Vast  administrative  duties  in  connection  with  commercial  matters  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  the  Government  owing  to  the  war — hitherto  undertaken  by  various  depart- 
ments— will  in  future  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  affects  the  interests  of 
producers,  exporters,  and  importers,  and  it  is  announced  that  political  interference 
with  business  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  consistent!  with  public  interest. 
Through  the  advent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  will  appoint  (at  no  distant  date)  trade  commissioners  for  duty  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Civil  Re-establishment  of  Australian  Soldiers. 

April  23,  1918. 

The  civil  re-establishment  of  Canadian  soldiers  has,  from  time  to  time,  caused 
many  schemes  to  be  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  re-establishment  of  soldiers  who  have  seen  service  abroad, 
which  supersedes  the  work  of  the  iState  War  Councils,  is  now  in  operation  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

A  central  Department  of  re-establishment  has  been  established  at  Melbourne 
under  the  control  of  a  Ministerial  head.  Decentralized  administration  is  secured  by 
the  creation  of  State  Boaras  in  the  capital  city  of  each  .State.  These  boards  consist 
of  seven  members,  including  two  returned  soldiers  and  one  representative  of  organized 
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labour.  All  applications  must  be  presented  to  the  state  offices  which  are  the  channels 
through  which  all  returned  soldiers  who  desire  the  assistance  of  the  department  may 
seek  it. 

The  department  is  guided  by  two  main  principles  which  are  (1)  that  their  purpose 
is  to  secure  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned  soldiers  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  community;  and  (2)  that  as  a  soldier  abandoned  his  civil  calling  to  serve  the 
empire  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  sustain  him  until  an  opportunity  for  his  re-estab- 
lishment is  secured. 

Sustenance,  which  should  not  be  confused  with  wages,  must  therefore  be  paid  to 
men  who,  after  discharge  from  the  expeditionary  forces,  are  waiting  employment,  and 
also  to  those  being  trained  in  technical  schools  as  well  as  in  various  other  circum- 
stances set  out  in  the  regulations  of  the  department. 

The  sustenance  is  on  the  following  scale: — ■ 

(a)  To  a  soldier  without  dependants  a  weekly  income  inclusive  of  pension  of 
£2  2s.  Od.  ,($10.22). 

(b)  To  a  soldier  with  a  wife  a  weekly  income  inclusive  of  their  combined  pensions 
of  £2  12s.  Od.  ($12.65). 

(c)  To  a  soldier  with  a  wife  and  one  child  a  weekly  income  inclusive  of  their 
combined  pensions  of  £2  15s.  Od.  ($13.38). 

Thereafter  an  allowance  of  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  week  is  made  for  each  additional 
child  up  to  four.  A  soldier  with  a  wife  and  four  or  more  children  will  therefore 
receive  a  weekly  income  inclusive  of  pensions  payable  to  the  soldier,  his  wife  and 
children  of  £3  6s.  Od.  ($16.06).  That  sum  represents  the  maximum  payable.  As  an 
eifort  is  being  made  to  build  up  the  staff  of  the  Re-establishment  Department  from 
returned  soldiers,  it  is  considered  that  this  will  be  some  guarantee  that  the  work  will 
be  sympathetically  handled. 


Teaching  the  Japanese  Language  in  Australia. 

The  following  article  from  the  Melbourne  Age  describes  the  plans  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Department  of  Education  for  the  teaching  of  Japanese: — 

"  The  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Education  is  introducing  the  teaching  of 
Japanese  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  at  the  Sydney  University.  Although 
the  two  Japanese  professors  engaged  in  Japan  by  Professor  Murdoch,  lecturer  in 
Japanese  history  to  the  university,  reached  Sydney  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  they  are 
already  busy  with  their  Australian  classes.  At  the  High  School,  North  Sydney,  and 
the  High  School  in  Sydney  itself,  about  fifty  boys,  selected  for  the  study  of  Japanese, 
are  tackling  the  rudiments  of  '  the  most  difficult  language  in  the  world.'  Professor 
Murdoch,  who  has  been  an  interested  spectator  of  the  initial  lessons,  predicts  for 
these  lads — the  majority  of  whom  are  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age — remark- 
able progression.  In  fact,  he  says  they  have  displayed  even  a  greater  aptitude  for 
grasping  their  introductory  lessons  than'  he  has  observed  during  his  thirty  years' 
residence  in  Japan  many  native-born  Japanese  boys  to  possess.  He  says  he  hopes 
soon  that  the  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  among  the  youth  of  New  South 
Wales  will  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  more  Japanese 
teachers. 

"  Tn  the  course  of  an  interview,  Professor  Murdoch  explained  tho  reasons  which 
actuated  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  introducing  the  study  of  Japanese 
into  the  ordinary  secondary  school  curriculum.  Summarized,  they  are  aimed  entirely 
at  the  encouragement  of  commercial  relations  between  Australia  and  Japan.  '  Japan,' 
says  Professor  Murdoch,  1  is  our  nearest  neighbour.  She  lias  00,(X>0,()()0  very  busy 
people.  When  one  includes  Formosa  and  Korea,  that  means  20,000,(XK>  more.  A 
knowledge  of  her  language  will  in  tho  future  be  one  of  the  biggest  achievements  of 
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a  young-  Australian,  and  open  up  to  him  a  career  in  the  East,  which  will  not  only  be 
Lucrative  to  himself  but  will  be  of  immense  benefit  from  a  commercial  aspect  to  not 
merely  Australia  but  to  the  whole  British  Empire.  The  Japanese  language,  in  the 
written  character,  is  based  on  the  Chinese,  and  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
write  Japanese  can  in  a  few  months  master  the  caligraphy  of  China.  Add  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  China  to  those  of  Japan,  and  there  do  not  appear  any  limits  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  young  Australian  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  two  languages.'" 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  May  13,  1918. 
Increase  in  Cost  of  Paper. 

Although  the  price  of  paper  of  all  kinds  has  materially  advanced  during  the  last 
three  years,  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  disposed  to  favour  another  advance 
owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  paper-pulp  and  fuel.  At  the  present  time  (May  10) 
newsprint  is  quoted  at  yen  8.50  ($4.25)  per  ream,  while  printing  paper  is  offered  at 
30-21  sen  (15-15^  cents)  per  pound.  Owing  to  the  high  cost,  buyers  have  held  off  pur- 
chasing and  only  when  their  requirements  become  urgent  are  they  disposed  to  cover. 
As  a  result  of  the  overseas  demand,  the  supply  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand,  although  the  output  of  local  mills  has  been  somewhat  increased. 

The  producers  here  believe  they  are  justified  in  demanding  higher  prices  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  paper  pulp.  During  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  imports  of  pulp  from  Great  Britain  fell  off  altogether;  that  from  Sweden  was 
reduced  from  3,400,729  kin  (4,488,903  pounds)  in  1917  to  497,223  kin  (656,335  pounds) 
in  1918.  There  was  no  pulp  imported  from  Norway.  The  United  'States  increased  its 
business  during  these  three  months  from  576,023  kin  (760,363  pounds)  in  1917  to 
1,413,547  kin  (1,764,563  pounds)  in  1918.  During  the  corresponding  three  months, 
January  to  March  31,  Canada  increased  her  exports  to  Japan,  which  amounted  to 
1,431,037  kin  (1,888,9'6&  pounds)  in  1917,  to  8,617,143  kin  (11,394,62'9  pounds)  in 
1918,  or  more  than  five  times  the  total  imports  from  other  countries. 

At  the  present  time  the  floating  stock  of  pulp  is  said  to  be  very  small,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Hokkaido  and  Kabafuto  pulp  is  being  turned  out  in  greater  amounts. 
Much  of  the  overseas  supply  due  this  market  has  been  covered  by  paper  manufacturers, 
and  sellers  can  offer  very  little  at  present. 

From  the  above  conditions  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  great  demand  for 
pulp  at  the  present  time.  Canadian  mills  interested  in  this  field  either  for  present  or 
future  operations  would  do  well  to  submit  samples  to  this  office  to  be  shown  to 
interested  parties.  Canadian  mills  should  endeavour  to  hold  the  Japanese  market 
against  all  competition  from  old  sources  of  supply.  Japan  is  not  able  to  produce 
nearly  enough  pulp  to  meet  the  demand  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  good  market 
for  an  overseas  product.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  touch  with  Japanese  buyers — 
while  there  is  a  dearth  of  this  product  from  other  sources — Scandinavian  pulp  which 
is  almost  a  negligible  quantity  at  the  present  is  now  quoted  at  16-5  sen  (8|  cents)  per 
pound,  while  first-class  Kabafuto  pulp  (Japanese)  commands  13-5  (6|  cents)  per 
pound. 

The  Tokyo  Newspapers  Association,  to  which  all  the  vernacular  publishers  belong, 
have  announced  that  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  materials,  especially  of  paper  and 
ink,  the  subscription  prices  would  be  raised  30  or  40  per  cent  on  the  1st  of  J uly. 

As  a  result,  an  eight  page  paper  like  the  Asahi  and  the  Nichi  Niclii.  which  at 
present  cost  22  cents  per  month,  are  to  be  30  cents  a  month,  while  twelve  page  dailies 
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like  the  Jiji  which  now  sell  for  30  cents  per  month,  will  after  July  1  sell  for  40  cents 
per  month. 

English  and  American  newspapers  have  already  raised  their  rates  considerably. 
The  Gazette,  an  English  paper,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  now 
charges  $1-2.50  per  year,  instead  of  $10  as  formerly.  The  Advertiser,  an  American 
paper,  has  raised  its  subscription  fees  from  $10  to  $15  per  year. 


Movement  to  Make  Food  Supply  Self-sufficient. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  this  country  to  make  Japan  independent  of  other 
countries  for  its  food  requirements.  The  present  situation  is  that  although  the  pro- 
duction is  increased  annually  to  the  extent  of  about  37,000  acres  of  newly  cultivated 
land,  yet  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
increase  of  food.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  proposing  to 
gather  together  all  the  agricultural  experts  in  each  prefectural  district  at  a  conference 
to  be  held  throughout  Japan  on  May  16,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ways  and 
means  of  making  Japan  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  food.  In  discussing  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Ito,  director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  object  of  the  conference  is  not  only  to  consider  the  food  question 
brought  about  by  the  war  but  at  the  same  time  to  study  the  means  by  which  Japan 
may  be  made  self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  permanent  food  supply.  The  principal 
subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference  will  include  methods  by  which  an  increased 
production  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  may  be 
obtained. 

The  production  of  rice  is  increasing  every  year  at  the  rate  of  15,000  cho  (37,000 
acres)  or  thereabouts  of  arable  land;  yet  the  increased  production  of  grains  is  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  which  is  increasing  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
a  million  persons,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  annually  confronted  with  a 
shortage  of  food  supply.  In  order  to  make  Japan  self-supporting  in  her  food  supply 
it  will  be  necessary  that,  along  with  the  encouragement  for  increased  production  of 
cereals,  the  production  of  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  should  be  encouraged.  The 
production  of  potatoes  for  1916  amounted  to  280,2i30,000  kwamme  (or  about  1,155,950 
tons)  valued  at  yen  15^500,000,  and  that  of  sweet  potatoes  to  yen  53,480,000  in  value. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  under  a  proper  system  of  encouragement  the  production  of 
potatoes  will  be  considerably  increased  and  this  will  materially  contribute  towards 
the  solution  of  the  food  problem. 


Japan  prepares  for  After-war  Competition. 

As  almost  every  country  is  preparing  for  after-the-war  conditions,  particularly 
how  to  hold  markets  gained  during  the  last  three  years,  so  Japan  is  working  out 
a  plan  to  hold  securely  her  new  business  gained  in  overseas  markets.  This  is  particularly 
demonstrated  in  the  scheme  on  foot  for  holding  her  cotton  business. 

In  preparation  for  competition  from  Manchester,  United  States  and  Germany, 
the  authorities  are  drafting  a  scheme  for  controlling  or  unifying  cotton  cloths  and  other 
cotton  goods  turned  out  for  export  purposes. 

It  is  said  that  the  opinion  of  many  experts  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  statement, 
which  recommended  as  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  scheme  that  the  goods  be  inspected, 
and  that  any  articles  not  coming  up  to  the  Government  standard  should  be  prohibited 
from  going  out  of  the  country.  As  to  the  standard  set,  the  authorities  would  draft 
a  schedule  on  the  basis  of  private  regulations  as  maintained  by  various  unions  of 
weavers  at  the  present  time.     The  conditioning  houses  would  be  either  h;t:ulled 
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by  a  centralized  union  of  weavers  or  each  prefectural  district  would  have  its  own 
conditioning  house  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

The  following  goods  will  be  particularly  subjected  to  the  new  regulations:  cotton, 
crepe,  striped  cotton  cloth,  including  Ningpo  cloth,  salon,  cotton  serges,  striped  shirt- 
ings,  poplin  and  printed  calico,  cotton  towels  and  ankle  bands.  Mixed  goods  of  all 
thoso  kinds  will  also  be  subjected  to  the  same  strict  conditioning. 


Exhibition  in  Hokkaido. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  that  measures  were  first  taken  by  the  J apanese  Government 
to  colonize  Hokkaido  or  Ezo,  as  it  was  called,  that  island  together  with  thirteen  outly- 
ing islands  which  together  make  up  5-084  square  ri  (847-30  square  miles).  At  that 
time  there  were  only  12,000  houses  with  58,400  inhabitants  in  the  islands,  but  in 
1916  the  population  had  increased  to  nearly  2,000,000  persons. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  has 
lesulted  in  large  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  About  37,000  settlers  went 
to  the  island  last  year,  and  during  the  last  three  months  about  the  same  number 
migrated  there.  To  commemorate  the  semi-centenary  of  the  opening  of  Hokkaido 
it  is  planned  to  hold  an  industrial  exhibition  at  Sapporo  and  Otaru  for  fifty  days 
beginning  on  August  1,  and  preparations  are  now  being  made  by  the  Hokkaido  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  exhibition  a  success. 

Hokkaido  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  is  a  large  supplier  of  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc., 
to  the  Canadian  market.  Reports  up  to  the  present  state  that  the  present  stock  of 
peas  and  beans  is  very  plentiful,  but  that  buyers  are  holding  back  awaiting  the  coming 
in  of  the  new  crop  of  August,  and  a  suspected  lowering  in  price.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  arrival  of  peas  and  beans  at  the  Otaru  market  (in  Hokkaido) 
from  July,  1917,  to  May  1,  1918  :— 


Koku. 

Green  peas   1,061,897 

Soja  beans   122,872 

Maru-Udzura  beans   20,148 

Intoki  beans   307.428 

Chufuku  beans   4,327 

Kotebo  beans   540,094 

Starch  (medium  bags)   710,651 

Small  red  beans   112,209 

Naga-Udzura  beans   189,910 

Chunaga-Udzura  beans   249,649 

Daifuku  beans   85,965 

Muro-Ingen  beans   41,623 

-Starch  (big  bags)   305^860 

Starch  (small  bags)   44,947 


One  koku  =  5  bushels. 
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TRADE  OF  JAPAN  FOR  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  May  16,  1918. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  calendar  year 
amounted  to  yen  787,801,319.*  Of  this  total,  yen  397,276,062  should  be  credited  to 
exports  and  yen  390,525,257  to  imports,  so  that  for  the  first  quarter  Japan  has  a  favour- 
able balance  of  yen  6,750,805.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  for  last  year 
(1917)  the  total  trade  shows  an  increase  of  yen  243,679,639 — exports  have  been 
increased  by  yen  79,551,870  or  25  per  cent,  while  imports  have  been  augmented  by 
yen  164,127,769  or  724  per  cent 

For  the  month  of  March,  1918,  exports  amounted  to  yen  160,63*2,461,  as  compared 
with  yen  125,307,508  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1917 — at  the  same  time  the 
imports  were  yen  148,312,655  in  1918,  as  compared  with  yen  82,413,243  in  March,  1917. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN. 

During  the  period  under  review  Canada  has  shipped  her  products  to  the  value  of 
yen  1,745,528  to  Japan,  which  is  an  increase  of  yen  1,582,298,  or  969  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  when  the  exports  only  amounted  to  yen  163,230. 
For  the  month  of  March  alone,  Canada  shipped  goods  to  the  value  of  yen  486,253  into 
Japan.  Taking  the  amount  as  an  average  monthly  shipment,  the  full  twelve  months 
ought  to  net  Canada  a  credit  of  yen  5,835,060 — which  would  be  a  big  increase  over 
business  in  previous  years. 


JAPAN  DEPENDS  ON  CANADA  FOR  PULP. 


For  the  three  months  ending  March,  1918,  Japan  imported  pulp  to  the  value  of 
yen  1,552,004,  compared  with  yen  558,053  in  1917  and  yen  1,979,974  in  1916.  Of  this 
year's  total,  Canada  supplied  yen  1,163,836,  or  about  75  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  for  the  last  three  months  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  1917  and  1916  are  herewith  given  for  comparison: — 


Three  months  ended  March. 


1916. 

1917. 

191 

8. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Great  Britain  

506,845 

40,115 

169,344 

25,760 

Sweden  

7,285,396 

603,049 

3,40*0,729 

371,623 

497,223 

90,196 

Norway  

3,691,827 

349,5'5'8 

United  States  

7,756,980 

704,581 

576,023 

51,451 

1,412,547 

293. S63 

2)58,287 

1,431,037 

109,210 

8,617,143 

1,163.836 

Other  countries..  .. 

340,G(V4 

24,384 

5*9,796 

4.109 

Total  

.  .  2-3,846,744 

1,979,974 

5,577,133 

55S.053 

10,586,709 

1,552.004 

1  kin  =  1*32277  pounds,  avoir. 

Other  imports  from  Canada  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  official  returns,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  information  as  to  what  other  products  originated  in 
the  Dominion  during  these  three  months. 


*  1  yen  -t  50  cents  approx. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN. 

There  are  many  commodities  coming  into  this  country  from  other  lands  which 
I  anada  could  readily  supply,  and  which  the  Japanese  would  be  pleased  to  buy  provid- 
ing price  and  quality  were  satisfactory. 

The  subjoined  statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of  1916,  1917  and  1918  will 
demonstrate  some  of  those  articles  which  are  at  present  being  purchased  from  other 
sources,  together  with  the  values  and  the  countries  of  origin  thereof: — 

Brass  and  Bronze  (Ingots  and  Slats). 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.  Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

China                                     11,156,393      1,931,807  16,660,564      3,531,482  573,748  169,989 

Kwantung  Province..    ..         675,571         119,206  127,771          27,244  83,501  27,065 

Other  countries                           67,070          14,917  299,867           68,122  71,786  28,706 


Total   11,899,034      2,065,930    17,088,2:02      3,626,848         729,035  225,760 


Caustic  Soda  and  Soda  Ash. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.  Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Kwantung  Province  ....       6,126,602         336,294  200                 16  153  5 

Great  Britain                        19,180,289      1,294,214  5,399,620         264,445  9,036,956  749,189 

United  States                             616,282           92,856  10,981,407      1,548,280  19,40'9,701  3,399,695 

Other  countries                       2,293,312         15>9,957  163,199           13.7B2  188,478  10,992 


Total   28,216,485      1,883,321     16,544,426      1,826,504    28,6^5,288  4,159,881 


Coal 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Tons.             Yen.  Tons.            Yen.  Tons.  Yen. 

China                                           68,017         450,047  81,235         715,325  186,818  2,618,205 

Kwantung-  Province  ....           24,082         164,780  32,881         335,662  14,797  324,707 

French    Indo-China.  .    ..           55,330         445,742  28,359         274,410  20,409  534,230 

Great  Britain     — 

Other  countries                              200              800  4,060          40,60'0    2 


Total   147,629      1,061,369         146,535      1,365,997         222,024  3,447,144 


Coal  Tar  Dyes. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Ven. 

Germany   308,958      1,999,564  38,412         231,717  135,227  1.13S.308 

Switzerland   4,208  17,553  29,073         132,141  62,0<68  13,242 

Other  countries   34,051         218,437  19,268         127,856  207,627  1,196,003 


Total   347,217      2,235,554  86,753         491,714         356,096  2.396,379 


Construction  Materials. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen 

  15,959    4,009    24 

  90,811    538,416    4.3S2.593 

  16,839    27,035    134,342 


Great  Britain. 
United  States. 
Other  countries 


Total 


123,60>9 


569,460 


4.516.959 
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imports  into  japan. — Continued. 
Cotton  Tissues. 

1916.  1917.  191S. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain   918,827    825,411  .*   1,695,970 

United  States   45,902    67,270    20,289 

Other  countries   17,381    6,682    4,346 


Total   982,110    899,363    1,720,605 


Hides  and  .Skins. 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen  Kin.  Yen. 

China    1,386,523  2,556,029  1,116,472  3,890,237  2,028,925 

Kwantung   Province   57,872  55,2-54  23,367  233,748  130,662 

British  India   9,574  19-5,191  13,147  410,850  205,255 

Straits   Settlements   40,3-64  274,471  10,062  75,288  2-5,898 

United  States   203,263  366,160  251,867  84,768  84,973 

Australia   34,582  177,53-0  16,863  28,606  16,371 

Other  countries   23,280  46,0-03  27,805  106,222  85,516 


Total   1,815,4-58      3,670,638      1,459,583      4,829,719  2,577,600 


Iron  (Bar,  Rod,  Plate,  Sheet,  Wire,  etc.). 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

China                                       1,979,443  185,980  56-5,662  70,468  3,662,117  876,059 

Great  Britain                        43,0-55,042  3,995,429  21,445,093  3,039,069  2,148,892  S19.831 

Germany                                  1,676,-5-95  119,881  5,147  513    — 

Sweden                                    2,98-2,796  348,591  2,676,361  5-45,502  149,531  43,349 

United  States                        79,248,070  5,674,734  151,517,579  17,611,654  241,142,023  54,926,338 

Other  countries                       2,795,230  285,628  417,426  60,842  1,262,04-0  305,207 


Total   131,737,176     10,610,243  176,627,268     21,328,048  248,364,603  56.970.7S4 


Iron  (Lump,  Ingot,  Bloom,  Billet  and  Slab). 

1916.  1917.  1918. 


Kin. 

Yen. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

Kin. 

Yen. 

China  

3,300,475 

78,406 

7,515,4i5>4 

3-56,383 

16,484,028 

2,044,310 

Kwantung  Province. 

.  17,914,412 

845,892 

19,247,037 

992,680 

14,671,952 

2,450,475 

9,758,240 

230,4177 

29,4  27,564 

1,097,303 

11,671,763 

S99.569 

Great  Britain  

14,3-07,645 

584,549 

5,143,6-51 

599,892 

1,850,5S0 

166.796 

Sweden  

5,202,<589 

304,287 

50,000 

4,682 

94,960 

13.558 

United  States  

3,165,722 

239,443 

541,020 

8  0,7  IS 

7.4S4.620 

1.56S.138 

Other  countries  

150,861 

22,330 

S74.S11 

1S8.462 

2,30.5,384 

61,925,326 

3,131,658 

53.132,714 

7.331.308 

Iron  (Pipe  and  Tube). 

1916.                             1917.  191S. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain                           435,973          77,57-0      1,126,229         252,582  1.333.372      '  383.971 

United  States                          3,43'8,-513         30-7,310      6,342,219         SS8.042  11,472.017  3,034,607 

Other  countries                         118,962          15,508         159,700          31.567  90,836  20,558 


Total   3.992.44S         400, 3SS      7.62S.14S      1.172,191    12,89^,225  8,489.136 
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imports  into  japan. — Continued. 
Iron  Nails. 

1916.                             1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain.-                         528,713          75,512          75,83i8          13,993  3,792  828 

United  States                          8,368,500         760,894      4,570,240         641,191  6,589,480  1,357,294 

Other  countries                          403,377           64,320           32,860           10,586  5,174  _  1,202 

Total                                 9,300,590         900,726      4,678,938         665,770  6,598,446  1,359,324 


Lead  (Ingots  and  Slabs). 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.  Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

China                                         -544,631           99,066  305,929           63,534  1,520  258 

United  States                          5,6'02,017         935,486  1,222,754         273,103  1,281,253  271,979 

Australia                                 3,316,581         549,879  8,484,482      1,900,681  7,564,024  1,905,374 

Other  countries                           29,801            4,143  264,104           60,242  31,421  7,563 


Total   9,493,030      1,588,574     10,277,269      2,297,560      8,878,218  2,185,174 


Leather. 


1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

British  India   162,760         211,246  133,786         235,591  12,053  13,316 

Great  Britain   40,640  98,214  42,128  76,397  78,366  193,067 

United  States   238,492         314,743  53,551         128,957  148,643  428,078 

Other  countries   10,415  16,554  18,181  28,414  108,768  49,197 


Total   452,307         640,757         247,646         469,359         347,830         683, 65S 


Machinery  and  Engines. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.             Yen.            Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain                                             1,135,558                           2,114,863    2,184,812 

France                                                           114,163                                88,183    10,517 

Germany                                                         14,765                                55,522   27,600 

Sweden                                                            65,717   236,403    153,324 

United  States                                                892,881                           2,430,315    8,122,345 

Other  countries                                               30,388                                75,443    275,602 


Total   2,253,472    5,000,729    10,774,200 


Nickel  (Ingots  and  Grains). 

1916.                              1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain                             289,699         320,204           54.737  65,040  169,344  174,549 

United  States                             196,985         251,964           33,869  45,838  118,177  140,893 

Other  countries   5,041  5,041    — 


Total   486,684         572,168  93,647         115,919         287,521  315,442 


Ores. 

1916.                              1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Ckina  :                  1,232,474                              388,311    l.:l00,14S 

British  India                                                    1,978                              249,380    372.948 

French  Indo-China                                        129,279                              843,940    560. S70 

Asiatic  Russia   — 

Australia                                                         822,858                           1.970,783    1.163.931 

Other  countries                                           12(5,230'                             325,117    M0.610 


Total 


2,311,819 


4,138.507 
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imports  into  jap\n. —  Concluded. 
Paper. 

1916.                              1917.  1918. 

Kin.             Yen.            Kin.             Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great  Britain                                              599,722                             314,510    292,799 

Sweden                                                           141,994                              228,707    52,551 

Norway     .* '                                                 122,161                               42,796    21,248 

United  States                                              282,011                             258,954    1,022,872 

Other   countries                                              69,507                                24,889    18,769 


Total   1,215,395    869,856    1,408,239 


Tanning  Extracts. 


1916.                              1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Straits  Settlements                   699,459  113,391  290,281  42,901  686,411  114,502 

Dutch   India                               672,789  84,109  360,252  87,547  362,320  63,130 

Great  Britain                             245,457  65,344  119,378  35,657    — 

United   States                            617,38-8  138,750  219,996  69,636  83,333  9,731 

Other  countries                         526,190  98,329  22>6,&49  52,323  449,936  111,857 


Total   2,761,283         499,923      1,216,456         288,064      1,582,000  299,220 


Woollen  or  Worsted  Yarns. 

1.916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.            Yen.  Kin.            Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great   Britain                             45,954          86,414  102,380         260,010.         31,914  124,034 

Germany                                       1,850              907    — 

Other  countries   2  2   \   — 


Total   46,863  88,275         102,380         260,010  31,914  124,034 


Woollen  Tissues. 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen.  Kin.  Yen. 

Great   Britain    548,839    1,859,089    3,027,941 

Germany   4,225    3,174    2,480 

Other  countries   27,890    6,140    11,082 


Totall  •   580,890    1,868,403      ....   3,041,503 


ITALY'S  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

Tho  concluding  section  of  the  review  of  Italian  industrial,  economic  and  financial 
conditions  by  Mr.  Mario  Alberti,  Italian .  banker,  is  published  below.  For  the 
previous  sections  see  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  750,  751  and  752. 

Italy  undoubtedly  is  a  country  of  hard  workers  and  peopled  by  a  thrifty  popula- 
tion which  facts  virtually  constitute  the  primary  reason  for  the  increase  in  her  national 
wealth,  which  calculated  at  35,000,000,000  lires  in  1860,  reached  50,000,000,000  lires 
in  1890,  rose  to  61,000,000,000  lires  in  1900,  and  now  totals  100,000,000,000  lires. 

This  increasing  national  wealth,  which  has  not  even  been  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  present  great  war,  will  assuredly  continue  to  develop  vigorously  after  peace 
has  again  been  restored. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Before  the  war  Italy  possessed  over  6,000,000  head  of  cattle,  2,500,000  pigs,  over 
11,000,000  sheep,  about  3,000,000  goats,  over  1,000,000  horses,  and  about  1,200,000 
donkeys  and  mules. 
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FOODSTUFFS. 

The  annual  value  of  butter,  cheese  and  their  by-products  is  estimated  at 
(500,000,000  lires;  the  value  of  the  sausages  produced  is  estimated  at  several  tens  of 
millions.  Preserved  foodstuffs  (especially  tomatoes)  besides  supplying  a  large  domestic 
consumption,  are  exported  to  the  value  of  about  30,000,000  lires.  The  milling  industry 
numbers  13,514  mills.  The  production  of  sugar  varies  from  160,000  to  300,000  tons 
annually.  The  macaroni  industries  comprise  about  3,000  factories  with  a  very  large 
production  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  enormous  home  demand,  but  leaving  a 
surplus  of  600,000  to  700,000  quintals  for  export.  The  beer  industry  produces  annually 
700,000  hectolitres.  The  production  of  oil  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
hectolitres  per  pear.  The  annual  production  of  alcohol  varies  between  300,000  to 
400,000  hectolitres. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  cotton  industry,  which  employs  120,000  hands,  works  from  four  to  five 
million  quintals  of  cotton  a  year  and  produces  from  100,000,000  to  150,000,000  kilos 
of  yarn.  The  looms  number  about  170,000  and  the  printing  machines  150,000.  In 
the  silk  industry  180,000  operators  are  employed  in  over  900  factories,  producing 
from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  kilos  of  silk  a  year,  while  more  than  18,000  looms  produce 
about  1,500,000  kilos  of  silk  textiles.  The  woollen  industry  posses&es  563  factories 
with  26,000  workmen,  has  500,000'  spindles  and  14,000'  looms;  the  production  of  tops 
has  increased  to  200,000  quintals.  In  the  flax  industry  about  6,000  are  engaged,  in 
the  hemp  industry  about  10,000,  and  in  the  jute  industry  about  4,000. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  minerals  in  Italy  with  about  1,000  mines  and  50,000  miners 
was  valued  before  the  war  at  about  100,000,000  lires,  made  np  principally  as  follows: 
2,500,000  tons  of  sulphur;  700,000  tons  of  lignite;  300,000  tons  of  iron  and  copper 
pyrites;  600,000  tons  of  iron;  150  tons  of  zinc;  90,000  tons  of  mercury;  90,000  tons 
of  copper;  50,000  tons  of  lead,  and  200,000  tons  of  asphalt.  In  the  metallurgical, 
industries  about  60,000  men  were  engaged  before  the  war,  while  the  value  of  produc- 
tion was  estimated  at  650,000,000  lires.  In  addition  to  the  output  of  minerals  there 
should  be  noted  the  production  of  cement  and  tiles,  etc.,  with  12,000  kilns  and  fur- 
naces, and  upwards  of  100,000  hands. 

MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  mechanical  industries  before  the  war  comprised  about  13,000  factories  and 
employed  about  200,000  men.  The  manufacture  of  automobiles,  railway  carriages  and 
trucks,  locomotives,  hydraulic  turbines,  and  bicycles,  was  particularly  important. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  chemical  industries  before  the  war  comprised  272  factories  employing  12,000 
men  with  a  total  production  valued  at  about  200,000,000  lires,  of  which  about  half  is 
represented  by  nitrates  and  phosphates,  etc.,  for  agriculture. 

INCREASING  CAPITALIZATION. 

The  increased  industrial  activity  of  Italy  is  noticed  for  instance  in  the  statistics 
of  the  new  limited  companies  established  and  by  the  increased  capital  of  the  already 
existing  joint  stock  concerns.  The  new  companies  constituted  after*  the  outbreak  of 
war  were: — 

Lires. 


Second  six  months  of  1914,  81  for  a  total  of   39,598,875 

First               "              1915,  87           "    58,401,425 

Second            "              1915,  76            "   44,207,075 

First               "              1916,  87           "    50,199, 19'5 

Second            "              1916,  92           "    141.7S9.175 


Total   334, 195, 745 
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The  additional  capital  put  into  businesses  by  the  companies  already  in  existence 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Second  six  months  of  1914,  54  companies  increased  their  capital  by  32,735,900 
lires;  first  six  months  of  1915,  52  companies  increased  their  capital  by  55,741,250  lires; 
second  six  months  of  1915,  46  companies  increased  their  capital  by  37,772,800  lires; 
first  six  months  of  1916,  76  companies  increased  their  capital  by  91,773,550  lires; 
second  six  months  of  1916,  107  companies  increased  their  capital  by  393,820,125  lires. 
The  total  amount  of  increased  capital  equals  602,043,125  lires. 

Throughout  the  first  five  half-yearly  periods  of  the  war,  the  total  increase  of 
capital  amounted  to  936,000,000  lires.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1917  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  new  companies  and  the  increases  in  the  capital  of  existing  firms  was  if  not 
superior  certainly  not  much  lower  than  those  increases  during  the  second  half  of  1916. 
The  total  increase  therefore  for  the  three  years  represents  approximately  1,500,000,000 
lires,  which  is  an  eloquent  indication  of  the  industrial  progress  made  by  Italy  since 
the  war. 

PRICE  OF  COAL. 

The  prices  charged  by  the  Italian  Government  to  the  industries  purchasing  the 
coal  in  the  month  of  June,  1917,  were  the  following  (per  ton)  :  Anthracite  (first 
quality),  345  lires;  second  quality,  3301  lires;  gas  coal,  345  lires;  Cardiff,  335  lires; 
splint,  345  lires;  metallurgical  coke,  445  lires. 

HYDRAULIC  POWER. 

The  hydraulic  power  used  in  the  production  of  electrical  energy  amounted  before 
the  war  to  1,000,000  horse-power.  A  further  two  or  three  million  horse-power  could 
be  readily  obtained. 

QUOTATIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  CONSOLS. 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  quotations  of  European  consols  were  as  follows: — 


French,  3  per  cent   97.10 

Italian,  3.75  per  cent   104.10 

Russian,  4  per  cent   97.40 

Austrian,  4  per  cent   96.00 

Spanish,  4  per  cent   94.40 

Turkish,  4  per  cent   91.70 

English,  2£  per  cent   79.94 

German,  3i  per  cent   92.30 

Prussian,  3£  per  cent   92.40 


As  will  be  seen  Italian  consols  held  a  high  place  among  the  consols  of  European 
countries. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  LOAN. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Fifth  National  Loan  which  has  just  closed  are  estimated 
at  6,000,000  lires.    The  loan  was  issued  at  5  per  cent. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ITALY. 

The  continual  economic  development  of  Italy  may  be  illustrated  from  the  following 
data  regarding  the  first  fifty  years  of  Italian  unity  (1860-1910).  Throughout  this 
period  agricultural  production  has  increased  from  1,760,000,000  lires  to  9,000.000.000 
lires.  The  manufacturing  industries  which  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago  scarcely 
existed  in  Italy  now  number  134,926  factories  with  a  production  valued  at  several 
billions.  In  half  a  century  industrial  and  commercial  companies  have  grown  from 
377  to  2,260,  while  their  capital  has  increased  from  1,350,000,000  lires  to  5,000,000,000. 
During  the  same  time  about  4,500  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed.  The  total 
value  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  which  fifty  years  ago  amounted  to  1 , -106.000,000  now 
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amounts  to  8,000,000,000.  In  1862  Italy's  mercantile  fleet  included  57  vessels  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  10,228  tons.  In  1913  its  number,  which  has  been  still  further  increased, 
amounted  to  931  vessels,  totalling-  876,885  tons.  The  railways  have  likewise  grown  from 
2,198  to  17,744  kilometres  during  this  period  while  the  network  of  telegraph  wires 
bas  been  lengthened  from  8,000  to  52,000  kilometres.  Italy's  financial  development  is 
shown  in  the  following-  figures:  177  banks  with  a  capital  of  about  1,000,000,000  lires, 
692  co-operative  societies  of  credit  with  about  200,000,000  lires  of  paid-up  capital 
ami  reserves,  and  a  large  number  of  savings  banks  with  a  capital  of  3,254,000,000  lires, 
without  taking  into  account  the  agricultural  institutions  of  credit,  etc.  The  total 
deposits  in  the  savings  and  other  Italian  banks  now  reaches  8,000,000,000  lires. 


Appendix. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 


The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  Italy  are  the  following: — 


Items. 


Wheat   ... 

Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Maize  or  Indian  corn  

Kice  

Beans  

Other  cereals  

Potatoes  

Beetroot  for  sugar  

Hemp  

Flax  

Forage  

Grapes  

Olives  

Mulberry  leaves  

Oranges,  lemons  and  citrons 

Chestnuts  

Tobacco   


Production  (per  year.) 


From  45  million  to  60  million  quintals. 

„    i     „  n 

About  2\  million  quintals. 

From  5  million  to  6  million  quintals. 
..    25         „  28 
it     4         M        5  ti 
ii     4     _    i,  7 

About  3  million  quintals. 

From  15  million  to  18  million  quintals. 
13  27 
n    700  to  900  thousand  quintals. 
..     20  to  30  ii 
n    200  to  250  million  quintals. 
ii     50  million  to  100  million  quintals. 
9  „  15 

9  II 
,-7  m  9 

ii      6         ii         8  ii 

About  70  thousand  quintals. 


The  production  of  silk  cocoons  is  approximately  500,000  quintals. 
1  quintal  =100  kg.  =  1/10  of  a  metric  ton. 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  ITALY'S  TRADE  FOR  1917. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Olarke. 


Milan,  May  10,  1918. 

The  preliminary  returns  just  published  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  show  that 
Italy's  total  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  amounted 
to  9,991,131,287  lires,  of  which  7,732,197,882  lires  represent  imports  and  the  remaining 
2,258, 933,405  lires  exports.  The  figures  for  the  quinquennial  are  added  herewith  for 

purposes  of  comparison: — 


Imports.  Exports.  Unfavourable  Balance. 
•  Year.                                            Millions  of  Lires.    Millions  of  Lires.    Millions  of  Lires. 

1917                                                          7,732  2,258  5,474 

1916                                                          8,390  3,088  5,302 

1915                                                          4,703  2,533  2,170 

1914                                                          2,923  2,210  713 

1913                                                           3,645  2,511  1,134 
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The  statistics  for  1917,  however,  are  provisional,  being  calculated  on  the  prices 
of  1916  and  the  final  returns  will  not  be  available  until  the  commission  for  customs 
valuation  has  completed  its  1917  finds.  As  the  prices  for  the  past  year  have  undergone 
an  average  increase  of  20  per  cent  the  definite  figures  for  1917  will  show  a  sensible 
increase  to  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  with  the  prices  of  imported  products 
soaring  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  will  be  considerably  higher  than  that  now 
registered. 

MOVEMENT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  movement  of  precious  metals  during  the 
five  years  1913-1917:— 


Imports.  Exports. 
Year.  Lires.  Lires. 

1917   306,520  342,360* 

1916    599,450  1,537,450* 

1915  r   17,361,100  3,257,200* 

1914   26,980,400  19,923,300 

1913    21,014,400  80,287,200 


*  Not  including  the  gold  sent  abroad  on  deposit. 

INCREASE  AND  DECREASE   IN  IMPORTS. 

If  for  the  year  1917  the  individual  categories,  into  which  the  Italian  trade  returns 
are  classified,  are  compared  with  those  of  1916,  the  following  increases  are  noted 
in  imports:  (1)  Chemical  and  medicinal  products,  resins  and  perfumery  (+204 
million  lires) ;  (2)  metals,  minerals,  and  their  manufactures  (+  579  million  lires)  ; 
(3)  vehicles  (+30  million  lires);  (4)  cereals  and  flour  (+42  million  lires).  All  the 
other  categories  show  a  falling  off  as  regards  imports,  the  most  striking  decreases 
being  attributed  to  the  following  groups:  (1)  Stones,  earths,  pottery,  glass,  and 
crystal  ( —  533  million  lires)  ;  (2)  wool,  horse,  and  other  hair  ( —  339  million  lires)  ; 
(3)  hides  ( — 144  million  lires). 

INCREASE  AND  DECREASE   IN  EXPORTS. 

As  regards  exports  only  two  of  the  nineteen  categories  register  any  increase, 
viz.:  (1)  that  of  vehicles1  (+  56  million  lires;  and  (2)  that  of  spirits,  beverages,  and 
oils  (+28  million  lires).  The  number  of  automobiles  exported,  weighing  from  1,000 
to  3,000  kg.,  amounted  to  4,912  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  2,171  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  an  increase  of  3,884  over  the  year  1915.  The  increase  shown  in  the  category 
of  spirits,  beverages  and  oils  is  due  principally  to  the-  larger  exports  of  wine  (other 
than  marsala)  in  casks  and  barrels,  which  amounted  to  1,000,000  hectolitres  over  and 
against  397,000  hectolitres  in  1916,  and  742,000  hectolitres  in  1915.  The  olive  oil 
exports,  at  one  time  so  important,  have  fallen  off  to  12,000  quintals  in  1917,  from 
66,000  quintals  in  1916,  and  from  265,000  quintals  in  1915. 

All  the  other  export  categories  show  decreases.  Particularly  struck  were  the 
Italian  exports  of  (1)  cottons  ( — 202  million  lires);  (2)  silk  goods  ( — 190  million 
lires);  while  the  exports  of  the  following  were  greatly  reduced,  viz.:  (1)  cereals,  flour, 
pasta  (macaroni),  and  vegetable  products  ( — 109  million  lires);  (2)  wool,  horse, 
and  other  hair  ( — 98  million  lires);  and  (3)  animals,  their  products  and  offal 
(—61  million  lires). 
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COMPARISON   OF  FOUR  BASIC  GROUPS. 

Comparisons  are  submitted  below  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  four  basic  groups 
into  whi cli  the  official  trade  returns  are  divided,  viz.,  imports  and  exports  of  (1)  raw 
material,  (2)  semi-manufactured  goods,  (3)  manufactured  products,  (4)  foodstuffs 
and  live  animals. 


Raw  Material. 

Imports.  Exports, 

(lire  00,000's  (lire  00,000's 

Year.                                                                            omitted).  omitted). 

1917                                                                                   2,246,3  234,0 

1916                                                                                   2,017,4      .  24-8,0 

1915                                                                                   2,0&8,2  233,3 

1914                                                                                   1,193,0  329,8 

1913                                                                                   1,386,9  360,5 


Semi-manufactured  Goods. 

Imports.  Exports, 

(lire  00,000's  (lire  00,000's 

Year.                                                                            omitted).  omitted). 

1917                                                                  .   .  .            1,914,6  694,9 

1916                                                                                      936,6  583,6 

1915                                                                                      831,7  683,8 

1914                                                                                      580,3  491,0 

1913                                                                                      704,8  5.90,7 


Manufactured  Products. 

Imports^.  Exports, 
(lire  00,000's.        (lire  00,000's 


Year.  omitted ) .  omitted ) . 

1917.  .   .   1,674,5  948,7 

1916   1,159,3  1,044,9 

1915   559,5  1,043,3 

1914   671,6  670,5 

1913   851,3  798,0 


Foodstuffs  and  Live  Animals. 

Imports.  Exports, 
(lire  00,000's  (lire  00,000's 


Year.  omitted).  omitted). 

1917   1,896,6  381,2 

1916   1,344,9  415,3 

1915   1,254,1  573,0 

1914                                                                                      478,5  719,2 

1913.                                                                                     702,6  762,4 


PERCENTAGES. 

As  the  foregoing  figures  for  the  years  1917  and  1916  are  based  on  the  average 
prices  of  the  years  1916  and  1915,  respectively,  it  will  be  clearer  for  uniform  com- 
parisons to  show  the  percentage  of  each  group  to  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  respective  years. 


Imports. 


Groups. 

Raw  material  

Semi-manufactured  goods.  . 
Manufactured  products.  .  .  . 
Foodstuffs  and  live  animals, 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

1913. 

29 

37 

44 

31 

38 

25 

17 

18 

20 

19 

22 

21 

12 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

16 

20 
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Exports. 

Groups.                                                1917.  1916.  1915.  1914.  1913 

Raw  material                                              10  10  9  15  14 

Semi-manufactured  goods                            30  25  27  22  24 

Manufactured  products                                42  46  41  30  32 

Foodstuffs  and  live  animals                       18  18  23  33  30 


DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  percentages  cited  above  show  that  Italy  has  imported  relatively  less  raw 
material  in  1917  than  in  any  year  since  1913,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  prevailing  and  by  the  need  to  maintain  such  raw  products  as  were 
imported  in  the  exporting  countries  themselves  for  home  consumption.  Thus  for 
example  although  10-8  millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  Italy  in  1913,  the 
returns  for  1917  show  that  but  5  million  tons  were  imported.  Similarly  while  the 
cotton  supplied  Italy  in  1913  amounted  to  2  millions  of  quintals,  the  imports  for  1917 
were  reduced  to  1-7  millions  of  quintals.  Moreover  the  importation  of  wool  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war  was  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
cloth  for  the  military.  In  1917,  however,  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  in  imports, 
or  only  310,292  quintals  of  natural  and  unwashed  wool  were  imported  in  1917,  over 
against  498,719  quintals  in  1916,  554,187  quintals  in  1915,  and  115,496  quintals  in 
1913.  A  strong  decrease  is  also  recorded  in  the  importation  of  cocoons,  which,  while 
amounting  to  48,661  quintals  in  1913,  only  reached  2,288  quintals  in  1917.  Likewise 
a  decrease  is  noted  in  the  imports  of  wood,  which  in  normal  times  was  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  Austria-Hungary.  Thus  while  the  imports  of  rough  timber 
amounted  to  189,497  tons  in  1913,  and  the  imports  of  lumber  squared  and  sawn  into 
lengths  to  1,158,328  tons  in  1913,  the  imports  for  1917  were  18,712  and  213,542  tons, 
respectively.  Cellulose  imports  have  dropped  from  861,000  quintals  in  1913  to  177,000 
in  1917,  while  the  imports  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  show  a  drop  from  122,000  quintals 
in  1914  to  17,000  quintals  in  1917.  The  importation  of  raw  hides,  excluding  those  for 
the  furriers,  amounted  to  244,454  quintals  in  1913,  increased  to  about  300,000  quintals 
in  1916,  but  in  1917  fell  off  to  about  one-half  of  the  1916  imports,  registering  only 
176,557  quintals. 

INCREASE  IN  SEMI-MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  IMPORTED. 

When  compared  with  1916,  an  increase  is  noted  for  the  year  1917  in  the  imports 
of  semi-manufactured  products,  particularly  pig-iron,  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  lead, 
and  chemicals.  The  imports  of  manufactured  products  and  foodstuffs  remain  about 
stationary. 

ITALY,S  TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

There  is  subjoined  herewith  a  table  showing  the  value  of  Italy's  trade  for  1917 
with  some  of  the  principal  countries  concerned,  and  indicating  the  difference  in  such 
trade  with  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  war  (1913). 


1917.  1913. 
Imports.  (lire  000's  omitted),  (lire  000's  omitted). 

France   645,136  +  361,780 

Great  Britain   1,565,498  +  973,722 

Switzerland   Ii50,363  +  63,518 

Argentina   440,317  +  273,695 

United  States   3,144,652  +2,621,930 

1917.  1913. 
Exports.  (lire  000's  omitted),  (lire  000's  omitted) . 

France   589,690  +  358,209 

Great  Britain   324,477  +  63,976 

Switzerland   439,928  +  190,765 

Argentina   111,820  —  73.737 

United  States   179,700  —  88,192 

43588— 3£ 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  INTO  ITALY. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  principal  Italian  imports  for  the  year  1917,  wi 
comparative  figures  for  1916  and  1913. 

N.B. — Q  =  quintal  =  220  pounds  approximately;  M.T.  =  metric  ton  =  2,200  poun 
approximately. 
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Q. 
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Q. 
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400.216 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  ITALY. 

The  statistics  given  hereunder  indicate  the  value  of  Italy's  imports  from 
United  States  for  the  last  two  years: — 


• 

Jan. -Dec,  1917. 

Jan.-Dec,  1916. 

Commodity. 

Lires. 

Lires. 

982.124 

5,892,557 

ITS, 631, 902 

164,836,580 

28,183,215 

83,060,207 

2,804,660 

591,770 

47,931,256 

34,327,354 

2,558,850 

1,433,550 

10,132,320 

13,336,840 

Carbonate  of  sodium  

1,328,22-0 

2,013,750 

Chromates   and   bichromates  of 

potassium 

1,917,500 

2,017,500 

Ammonium  salts,  not  specified.   .  , 

14,433,100 

8,062,120 

Glycerine  

11, 222,400 

88,000 

8,569,200 

3,886,200 

4,337,2150 

3,145,800 

19,339,540 

25,486,740 

Colophony  or  resin  

3,161,760 

6,427,800 

Explosives,  cartridges  and  caps.. 

165,506,000 

72,820,000 

Other    chemical    and  medicinal 

products, 

20,803,026 

22,431,124 

Colouring  extracts  and  colours.  . 

43,053,600 

33,819,800 

377,533,720 

518,624,960 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures 

of  wool .  . 

17,329,500 

224,503,450 

Utensils     and     manufactures  of 

common 

wood,  not  specified  

1,200,966 

172,118 

8,2,55,739 

26,079,370 

Hides  and  their  manufactures.    ,  , 

21,910,862 

23,391,745 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  

22,355,450 

93,S42,5>02 

Scrap-iron  and  pig-iron  in  bars  .  . 

124.526,987 

106,396,440 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  . 

540,768,337 

153,513,077 

Copper,  brass  and  bronze,  unmanufactured. 

299,922,300 

223,575,640 

Manufactures  of  copper,  brass  and  browze. 

126,069,030 

56,964,535 

Lead  unmanufactured  

4,970,570 

492,135 

46,409,860 

46,790,050 

114,818,180 

96.125.SS0 

Scientific  instruments  

22.42S.820 

19,205,270 

Nickel  

19,133,625 

11,3'S2,30'0 

24,872,050 

9,388,650 

1,054,200 

1,818,427 

1,958,130 

2,551,475 

2(5,919.756 

— 

1,601.50-0 

— 

433.615 

14-8,915 

Coal  

80.289.570 

188,099,898 

Prepared  coal  for  electro-technics 

1,094,160 

861,070 

1,926,250 

2,590,156 

3,S75,429 

1,282,117 

698,400 

414,900 

2,808,500 

6,205,620 

488,153,55'0 

805,963,470 

Wheat  flour  

63.S06.210 

77,255,6S5 

18.185,200 

83,712,200 

16.584,000 

41.075.200 

7,289.04-0 

19,037.260 

Salted  meat  and  bacon  

27,063,730 

13,229,100 

Fish  

13.043,160 

571,751 

4.578.3S0 

2,679.730 

Other  fats  

3.49S.390 

16.002.3-60 

Haberdashery  

8,474,696 

7.159,718 

Other  goods,  n.o.s  

34.913.872 

39.S24.S9S 

Total  

3,144.651.647 

3.414.609,770 

X.B. — It  is  to  be  understood  the  values  for  T.M7  arc  provisional. 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE  RECEIPTS,  1916  AND  1917. 

The  following  figures  serve  to  show  the  Italian  Custom  House  receipts  for  1916 
and  1917:— 


1917. 

1916. 

Difference. 

Headings. 

Lires. 

Lires. 

Lires. 

459,232,889 

317,493,549 

+  141,739,340- 

Export  duties  

389,637 

799,548 

—  409,911 

76,139,183 

32,912,318 

+  43,226,865 

32,395,165 

26,959,723 

+  5,435,442 

5,688,311 

6,591,974 

—  903,663 

Stamp  duty  

1,175,207 

1,155,239 

+  19,968 

Special  tax  on  sulphur  in  Sicily.  .  . 

159,740 

399,547 

—  229,807 

Sundry  dues  

29,236,844 

14,551,665 

+  14,6>85,179 

8,360,878 

11,200,105 

—  2,839,227 

Total  

.  612,777,854 

412,053,6168 

+  200,724,186 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

George  Mallet. 

i 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  May  2,  1918. 

CHILE. 

Agriculture. — On  May  1,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  Council, 
authorizing  the  delivery  of  the  naval  transports  to  the  "  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agri- 
cultura  "  for  the  exportation  of :  1st,  the  agricultural  crops  of  the  present  harvest 
within  the  limits  designated  by  the  Government;  2nd,  exportation  of  minerals  and 
other  native  produce,  and  3rd,  nitrate.  The  management  of  the  transport  is  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  Captain  Guillermo  Soub- 
lette.    All  profits  to  go  to  the  Government  after  paying  all  expenses. 

German  Steamers. — The  Government  has  cabled  instructions  to  the  Chilean 
minister  in  Berlin  to  sign  the  contract  for  the  chartering  of  three  ten-ton  steamers 
of  the  Kosmos  line  at  present  in  refuge  in  Valparaiso,  at  28  shillings  per  metrical 
ton  of  cargo.  These  steamers  to  be  also  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Soublette,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  export  of  produce. 

The  German  Government  refuses  permission  to  carry  cereals  or  nitrate  to  North 
America  or  Great  Britain,  but  consents  to  Spain  and  Scandinavia.  The  steamers 
to  sail  under  the  Chilean  flag  and  be  manned  absolutely  by  neutrals.  The  Allied 
Governments  have  consented  to  the  negotiations.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  been  authorized  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  ships  by  instalments. 

Agricultural  Colleges. — The  Council  of  State  has  approved  the  law  just  passed 
by  Congress,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  contract  by  public  tender 
the  construction  of  an  edifice  for  the  agricultural  institute  and  milk  industries,  and 
the  enlarging  of  the  veterinary  college  and  school  of  practical  agriculture  in  Santiago. 
Cost  not  to  exceed  $1,370,000.    The  authorization  to  stand  good  for  three  years. 

Irrigation. — A  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $7,360,000  for  execution  of  the  damming 
and  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Choapa. 

The  Council  of  State  approves  the  motion  of  Congress  to  increase  the  vote  of 
$4,500,000,  for  the  construction  of  the  irrigation  canal  from  the  river  Melada,  in  the 
province  of  Linares,  to  $8,000,000. 
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Railways. — The  estimates  for  the  present  year  just  approved,  authorizes  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines  from  Iquique  to  Pintados 
and  from  Pua  to  Traiguen. 

The  estimates  of  the  State  railways  in  project  for  1919  budget  amount  to 
$102,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  present  deficit  of  $6,000,000,  in  this  department,  the  Council  of 
State  recommends  Congress  to  suppress  the  office  of  Minister  of  Railways  and  annex 
the  department  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  thereby  economizing 
$120,000  per  annum  in  salaries. 

Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway. — In  view  of  recent  robberies,  the  management 
has  been  authorized  to  add  the  following  clause  to  the  article  15  of  the  regulations 
applicable  to  the  transport  of  parcels,  luggage,  or  light  cargo :  "  The  management 
is  not  obliged  to  accept  the  transport  of  treasure  whose  declared  value  exceeds  $1,000." 

Notwithstanding,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  alter  the  amount  of  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  when  it  may  be  considered  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

New  Branch. — The  Government  has  authorized  Don  Jorge  Sabiocello  to  construct 
a  branch  line  of  7,715  metres  from  the  main  line,  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia,  at  Sierra 
Gorda  station,  to  some  oficinas  in  construction.  The  primary  object  being  the 
exploitation  of  the  "  Prosperina  "  and  "  Ano  Nuevo  "  claims  of  the  Oficina  "  Lina." 

The  local  press  report  that  an  important  arrangement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Anglo-American  Bank,  Ltd.,  London,  and  Williams-Deacons  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  by  which  the  latter  accepts  the  position  of  Manchester  agents  to  the  for- 
mer and  all  its  branches,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  closer  relations  direct  with  the 
Manchester  cotton  trade.  A  reciprocal  arrangement  is  also  ma<ie  with  the  London 
and  Brazilian  Bank,  Ltd.,  by  which  the  one  secures  representation  in  Chili  and  Spain, 
and  the  other  in  Brazil  and  Portugal  respectively. 

These  are  regarded  as  very  important  links  in  the  chain  of  British  international 
commercial  banking  arrangements. 

Nitrate  Industry. — Several  nitrate  oficinas  are  reported  to  be  obliged  to  suspend 
operations,  in  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofagasta,  owing  to  lack  of  bags  and 
fuel.  Apart  from  the  national  and  international  importance  in  the  restriction  of 
nitrate  production  at  the  present  critical  period,  this  also  seriously  affects  the  employ- 
ment of  over  two  thousand  men  with  their  corresponding  families  and  dependents. 

The  Chilian  Government  is  taking  steps  to  secure  uninterrupted  production  of 
nitrate,  by  all  means  in  its  power.  Mr.  Alexander  Beltrand,  the  chief  of  the  nitrate 
delegation  in  Europe,  has  accordingly  been  recalled,  to  organize  the  service  of  a  special 
department  dealing  with  all  matters  in  connection  with  the  nitrate  industry.  This 
new  department  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  principal 
cause  of  all  trouble  seems  to  be,  lack  of  transport. 

PERU. 

Exports. — The  Peruvian  Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  coal,  and 
has  ordered  all  holders  of  stocks  to  sell  50  per  cent  of  what  they  hold,  to  the  Cia. 
Salinera  at  3/GO  soles  per  sack  of  104  pounds,  who  will  in  turn  sell  to  the  public  at  9 
cents  per  kilo. 

The  Peruvian  Senate  has  agreed  to  tax  the  exportation  of  cotton,  cake,  and  cotton 
seed  oil  (classified)  and  to  free  from  duty,  crude  oil. 

Currency. — The  Minister  of  Finance  has  decreed  the  coining  of  copper  currency. 
From  May  1,  1  "sol"  notes  (2  shillings)  commence  circulation,  together  with  nickel 
small  change  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Cattle  Exports. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  freight  on  the  coast,  the  customary  expor- 
tation of  Chilian  cattle  from  the  south  and  interior,  to  the  centres  of  consumption  in 
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the  mining  and  nitrate  fields  of  the  north  has  been  severely  hampered,  consequently 
thi  markets  of  the  south  of  Peru  have  been  drawn  upon  for  current  supplies;  insomuch 
that  the  Chilian  consul  in  Callao  reports  that  "  owing  to  the  great  exports  of  bovine 
cattle  Prom  the  southern  provinces  of  Peru,  to  the  north  of  Chili  there  is  now  a  great 
scarcity  of  meat  in  that  district.  Especially  in  the  Depatment  of  Moquegue  it  is  so 
keenly  Pelt,  that  the  press  is  strongly  advising  the  Government  to  apply  an  export  tax 
of  10  soles  (£1)  per  head  in  order  to  retard  the  exportation. 

The  R.M.S.  Oronsa  (R.S.N.C.)  which  was  torpedoed  on  or  about  the  29th  April, 
homeward  bound  from  Valparaiso  to  Liverpool,  took  from  Callao  (Peru)  4,000  hides; 
1,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  200  tons  of  cotton. 

BOLIVIA. 

The  Indian  rising  which  has  been  giving  some  cause  for  uneasiness,  has  been 
•successfully  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 

A  serious  epidemic  of  smallpox  has  broken  out  in  Potosi. 

The  wool  weaving  industry  established  in  Cochabamba  is  reported  to  be  making 
considerable  progress. 

Discovery  of  Asbestos. — It  is  reported  from  La  Paz  that  an  abundance  of  asbestos 
has  been  discovered  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Yungas  del  Espiritu  Santo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copata  and  Corani. 

In  view  of  the  great  rise  in  price  of  asbestos  during  the  present  year  (actually 
selling  at  £285  per  ton)  a  company  has  been  formed  by  a  Belgian  mining  engineer  and 
some  friends  and  work  commenced,  with  a  numerous  staff  in  the  Cristalmayu  zone. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Prohibited  Imports — Grenada. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados  cables  the  department  that 
Grenada  on  and  after  July  18  will  prohibit  the  importation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
trunks,  valises,  baskets,  carriages,  cycles,  motor  vehicles,  chinaware,  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, clocks,  watches,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  phonographs,  toys,  games, 
platedware  and  perfumery. 

Xo  indication  is  given  in  the  cable  as  to  whether  such  imports  will  be  permitted 
under  license. 


German  Long-Credit  System. 

Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries. 

British  commercial  interests  in  the  Far  East  generally,  and  particularly  in  Hong 
Kong,  have  determined  to  break  up  the  system  of  long  credits  built  up  by  German 
traders,  principally  at  the  expense  of  their  British  rivals.  Correspondence  between  the 
China  Association,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Government  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  that  German  firms  doing  business  in  Hong 
Kong  and  in  the  open  ports  of  China  not  only  dealt  in  German  products  (in  which 
trade  they  were  assisted  by  their  Government),  but  they  also  dealt  in  British  goods 
and  were  financed  in  both  cases  largely  by  British  houses.  So  leniently  were  they 
treated  that  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  financial  arrangements  were  seldom 
insisted  on.  The  method  of  financing  exports  is  thus  described  in  a  statement  made 
to  the  British  and  Colonial  Governments  by  the  China  Association  and  the  Hong  Kong 
Chamber  of  Commerce: — 
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"  Arrangements  are  made  with  a  certain  1  accepting  house '  to  accept  the  drafts 
of  the  shippers  up  to  a  certain  amount.  When  the  goods  are  shipped  from  Manchester, 
Bradford,  or  Hamburg,  a  bill  is  drawn  at  six  months'  sight  on  the  accepting  house, 
which  accepts  it,  and  the  drawer  then  discounts  it  in  the  open  market.  Inasmuch  as 
the  draft  is  fine  paper  on  account  of  the  standing  of  the  acceptor,  it  can  usually  be 
discounted  at  1  per  cent  below  bank  rate.  The  acceptor  usually  charges  one-eighth  of 
1  per  cent  per  month  for  the  service,  and  the  total  cost  of  financing  is  merely  the 
accepting  commission  (one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  per  month),  interest  at  1  j)er  cent 
below  bank  rate,  and  the  cost  of  the  bill  stamps. 

"  The  accepting  house  sends  the  documents  with  a  letter  of  lien  attached  to  its 
clients  in  China,  either  direct  or  through  an  Eastern  bank — usually  direct.  The 
China  house  signs  the  letter  of  lien,  returns  it  to  London,  and  takes  delivery  of  the 
goods  upon  arrival. 

"  In  most  cases  the  China  house  pledges  itself  in  the  letter  of  lien  not  only  to  meet 
the  bill  at  maturity  but  to  keep  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  in  trust  and  separate  from 
all  other  transactions  and  moneys  belonging  to  other  persons.  In  the  case  of  the 
German  firms  in  Hong  Kong  this  trust  has  been  broken  in  almost  every  case.  The 
goods  were  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  buyers  on  four  to  eight  months'  credit,  and  as 
they  were  paid  for  the  money  was  placed  to  general  account  and  used  for  carrying  on 
the  business.    Bills  at  maturity  were  met  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  house." 

Under  this  plan  the  German  trader  paid  interest  at'  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  or 
less  in  London  and  received  eight  or  more  from  his  Chinese  long-credit  customers. 
The  weakness  of  the  system  was  that  while  the  Chinese  middleman  might  be  "  good  " 
for  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness  for  merchandise  sold  on  a  stationary  market,  such 
was  often  not  the  case  when  losses  occurred  owing  to  a  falling  market. 

The  cotton  piece-goods  trade  was  the  principal  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
German  merchant  clashed  with  those  of  the  British  merchant.  For  this  reason  the 
British  importers  in  Hong  Kong  established  a  cash  system  of  sales  of  cotton  goods  as 
soon  as  the  liquidation  of  German  firms  and  their  contracts  was  substantially  effected. 
The  results  of  the  new  policy  have  been  reported  to  be  satisfactory. 

Ancient  Peruvian  Textile  Designs. 

(By  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.R.G.S.) 
British  and  Latin- American  Trade  Gazette. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  movements  in  the  textile  factory  world  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ancient  designs  of  Peru.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  land  of  the 
Incas,  and  have  been  privileged  to  see  something  of  their  old  civilization,  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  their  artistic  designs,  still  pre- 
served in  almost  their  pristine  beauty  on  the  walls  of  their  ruined  buildings,  and  in 
the  remnants  of  cloths  woven  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  It  is  quite  possible  to  identify 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  textile  fabrics  which  the  ancients  wove  with  the  most 
primitive  of  implements.  The  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  designs  have  appealed 
with  so  much  force  to  certain  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  that  some  of  the 
leading  cotton  printers  have  adopted  them  as  their  patterns  for  the  coming  year. 
There  is  no  question  that,  when  produced,  these  prints  will  enjoy  an  immense  vogue, 
and  not  in  Latin-America  only.  They  are  bound  to  appeal  with  equal  force  to 
customers  of  the  old  world,  and  thus  British  mills  might,  with  advantage,  take  note 
of  an  innovation  which  is  probably  destined  to  have  the  influence  of  a  revolution. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  our  North  American  rivals  in  the  South  American 
cotton-print  market  lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  they  have  in  their  museums  a 
number  of  excellent  specimens  of  the  original  Inca  designs,  while  the  American  School 
of  Design,  which  has  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  adopting  them,  has  for 
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some  time  past  been  forming  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  patterns  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  get  together,  with  the  result  that  the  coming  season  is  likely  to  see  the 
production  of  a  number  of  really  beautiful  designs.  There  exists  no  reason  why 
British  manufacturers  should  not  enjoy  similar  privileges.  Copies  of  the  Peruvian 
fabric  designs  can  be  obtained  and  their  colours  reproduced  with  fidelity. 

The  ancients  of  Peru,  by  a  curious  coincidence — for  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  any  intercourse  with  their  contemporaries  in  India  and  Egypt — seem  to  have 
used  much  the  same  kind  of  processes  in  printing  their  designs  upon  the  fabrics  they 
manufactured.  Both  Heredotus  and  Pliny,  among  early  historians,  have  told  us  about 
the  cloths  of  vegetable  fibre  made  by  the  ancients;  but  in  all  likelihood  the  fabrics 
of  the  Peruvians  were  of  even  a  more  remote  date.  In  some  respects  the  methods  of 
to-day  bear  strong  resemblance  to  the  older  practice.  The  chief  difference  consists 
in  the  patterns  now  being  engraved  upon  copper  rollers,  and  several  colours  being 
printed  at  one  time.  Just  as  to-day  the  colouring  matter  of  dyes  is  not  affixed  by 
merely  printing  it  on  the  material,  but  is  secured  by  means  of  a  substance  known  as 
mordant,  so  did  the  Peruvians  make  use  of  a  property  which  caused  the  dye  to  adhere 
and  to  withstand  a  test  of  thousands  of  years'  wear  and  tear. 

Experts  have  declared  that  in  the  direction  of  technical  and  artistic  value  the 
designs  in  question  have  no  equal.  They  must  undoubtedly  have  been  wholly  original, 
and  could  have  owed  their  inception  to  no  outside  influences.  The  very  isolation  of 
the  huge  Peruvian  Empire,  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  shows  that  the 
people  must  have  been  dependent  entirely  upon  their  own  efforts  and  creative  genius. 
The  existing  examples  of  their  fabrics  show  a  wide  range  from  the  crudest  to  the 
finest  of  woven  webs,  composed  of  the  most  delicate  filaments  that  human  hands  have 
probably  ever  fashioned,  while  the  enduring  quality  of  their  handiwork  has  been 
abundantly  proved. 

The  fact  that  the  idea  of  using  these  singularly  attractive  designs  for  cotton- 
prints,  destined  alike  for  the  markets  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  has  "  caught  on  " 
is  proved  by  the  knowledge  that  in  response  to  an  offer  of  competitive  designs  made 
by  some  North  American  cotton  mills,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  separate  drawings, 
among  them  being  some  exquisite  examples,  have  been  sent  in.  These  drawings  have 
been  on  public  exhibition,  and  appear  to  have  attracted  an  immense  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  almost  universal  approval.  Moreover,  these  very  novel  designs  have  made 
their  appearance  at  a  very  propitious  time,  since,  owing  to  the  war,  it  has  proved 
impracticable  for  the  great  textile  industry  to  secure  decorative  suggestions  from  the 
customary  sources.  Not  only  have  the  ancient  Peruvian  designs  been  adopted  for 
cotton-prints,  but  a  number  have  been,  or  will  be,  used  upon  silk  materials  and  for 
ribbons,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  that  modern  photography  and  machinery  will  be 
enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  charming  schemes  of  drawing  and  colour  which 
distinguish  these  long-concealed  and  completely-forgotten  Peruvian  fabrics. 

It  would  seem  that  the  discovery,  which  is  bound  to  lead  to  such  far-reaching 
results,  comprise  some  thousands  of  pieces  of  cloth  resplendent  in  colouring  and 
ornamented  with  a  medley  of  designs  as  beautiful  as  they  are  original.  The  marvel- 
lous amount  of  technique  shown  by  the  untrained  but  highly-gifted  artists  has  occa- 
sioned astonishment  among  the  mill-owners  of  North  America,  although  those  who 
have  travelled  in  Peru — especially  to  Cuzco — and  in  Mexico — perhaps  to  the  ruins 
of  Mitla — would  feel  no  such  surprise,  having  seen  the  almost  unlimited  range  of 
designs  which  the  remnants  of  the  vast  buildings  therein  still  bear  upon  their  shattered 
walls,  over  their  mouldering  doorways,  and  even  (in  this  case  resembling  the  Egyptian 
temples  and  royal  tombs  of  Erfu)  underground  passages  where  the  light  of  day  could 
never  have  penetrated. 

One  design  that  is  now  being  reproduced  and  is  likely  to  prove  "  a  good  seller/' 
is  taken  from  a  rich  poncho  or  horseman's  cloak,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  same  kind 
of  garment  that  is  worn  by  most  cavaliers  in  (Spanish  countries  to-day.  The  drawing 
is  in  squares,  and  some  of  these  show  human  figures — greatly  distorted,  but  highly 
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attractive — animals,  and  geometrical  designs.  Some  of  these  are  very  intricate  and 
will  bear  a  close  and  minute  scrutiny,  while  others  are  bold  and  daring  in  their 
delineation  and  colouring. 

In  regard  to  colouring,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  modern  cotton  printing  can 
excel  them.  The  dyes  employed  are  very  brilliant,  and,  what  is  more,  they  have 
retained  their  original  lustre  and  radiancy  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  dye  used  was 
evidently  a  vegetable  product,  the  secret  of  which  has  passed  with  the  users.  No 
Gobelin  tapestry  can  show  such  perfect  colouring  as  some  of  these  Peruvian  produc- 
tions. In  another  case  the  design  is  made  up  of  a  repetition  of  a  single  figure,  but 
in  varying  colour  combinations.  No  two  figures  are  precisely  similar,  yet  each  is  ;i 
perfect  colour  combination  in  itself,  while  the  whole  fabric  is  perfectly  harmonious. 

Yet  a  third  design  is  that  of  an  Inca  warrior  attired  in  a  poncho,  one  hand  grip- 
ping a  battleaxe  while  the  other  grasps  by  the  hair  the  heads  of  his  slain  enemies. 
Here,  again,  one  is  reminded  of  the  pylon  of  Shishank,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
that  is  still  to  be  seen  by  travellers  in  Egypt.  The  same  figure  is  multiplied  repeatedly 
in  varying  colours,  the  units  of  the  design  being  used  as  convenient  forms  for  the 
massing  of  colour  rather  than  to  display  any  particular  beauty  of  line.  Singularly 
beautiful  are  the  colour  combinations  in  this  design,  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
knowledge  of  values  was  highly  developed  among  these  ancient  people.  Very  brilliant 
greens  and  yellows,  reds  and  blues,  upon  brown  and  black  backgrounds,  are  the  pre- 
dominant features  of  these  designs,  and  when  reproduced  upon  materials  of  cotton 
or  silk  they  are  bound  to  attract  the  public  favour. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  fuller  description  of  the  drawings  themselves,  but 
the  character  of  the  material  deserves  a  passing  mention.  Some  of  the  Peruvian 
fabrics  contain  nearly  three  hundred  weft  yarns  to  each  inch,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  modern  weaving,  the  quality  of  the  cloth  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
number  of  warp  threads  per  inch,  the  number  of  weft  threads  or  picks  per  inch,  and 
the  diameter  of  counts  of  warp  and  weft  threads.  Difficulty  was  found  in  counting 
the  weft  of  these  fabrics  with  the  ordinary  testing  lens.  It  was  necessary  to  clamp 
a  single  inch  of  the  cloth  upon  a  platform  of  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  pick  off  the 
weft  yarn  with  a  needle. 

It  is  astonishing  to  remember  that  the  fabrics  were  produced  upon  a  primitive 
form  of  loom.  This  consisted  of  two  sticks,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom, 
over  which  the  warp  threads  were  stretched.  About  these  threads  were  the  loops  or 
"  leashes  "  that  raised  them  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  taking  the  place  of  the 
heddles  in  the  modern  heald  or  harness.  Several  cross-rods  were  generally  used  to 
keep  the  threads  of  the  warp  in  position,  with  a  batten  to  drive  home  the  thread  of 
the  woof.  Although  this  simple  apparatus  was  in  universal  use,  and  the  Peruvians 
could  have  known  of  no  other,  the  samples  of  their  wonderful  fabrics  which  have 
come  down  to  us  show  that  many  of  them  contain  three  different  classes  of  decora- 
tion, the  change  from  one  type  to  another  apparently  being  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  operator. 
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The  Strategic  Trade  Centres  of  Brazil. 

EXPORTERS  SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  SAO  PAULO,  PORTO  ALEGRE,  BAHIA, 

PERNAMBUCO  AND  PARA. 

By  Richard  8.  Noxon,  Manager  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. — (The  Worlds 

Markets.) 

The  following  table  showing  the  importations  into  Brazil  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1917  si  rves  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  imports  throughout  the  country. 


1917. 

Amazonas   $  8,418,36-8 

Para   16,393,634 

Maranhao   3,608,806 

Piauhy   540,304 

Ceara   2,962,822 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte   344,799 

Parahyba   2,153,417 

Pernambuco   28,6.92,441 

Alagoas   4,739,218 

Sergipe   333,676 

Bahia   17,264,481 

Espirito  Santo   337,562 

Rio  de  Janeiro   167,674,629 

S.  Paulo   102,5.87,356 

Parana   3,816,461 

Santa  Catharina   1,416,528 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul   21,057,861 

Matto-Grosso   I,463,3i5'5 


Total   $363,803,618 


In  trading  with  Brazil  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Port  of  Para  in  the 
north  is  some  2,500  miles  from  the  Port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  that  the  eighteen  mil- 
lion inhabitants  of  Brazil  are  grouped  about  the  various  seaports,  and  that  communi- 
cation between  the  different  sections  is  principally  by  water  under  coastwise  naviga- 


Sketch  map  of  Brazil,  showing  the  strategic  trade  centres 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Noxun. 
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tion  laws  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  this  coastwise 
system  of  communication  has  become  so  high  that  it  is  decidedly  more  advanta- 
geous for  each  section  to  import  direct.  This  advantage  in  favour  of  direct  importa- 
tion means  that  the  shipper  abroad  cannot  consider  that  he  has  a  connection  estab- 
lished with  the  whole  country  when  he  has  an  agent  or  customer  in  one  port  only,  but 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  agents  and  customers  in  each  of  the  principal  dis- 
tributing points. 

As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  Federal  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  the  largest 
import  movement,  distributing  throughout  the  wealthy  States  of  Minas  Gereas  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  comprising  in  its  territory  the  largest  city  and  capital  of  the 
country.  The  mercantile  houses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  extend  their  sales  throughout  the 
whole  country  in  the  distribution  of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  and  this  dis- 
tribution carries  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  imported  goods.  It  is,  of  course,  under- 
stood that  every  foreign  shipper  will  establish  trade  connections  here  if  nowhere  else. 

The  second  largest  port  of  entry  is  Santos,  which  is  the  maritime  gateway  for 
the  inland  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  adjacent  regions.  The  city  itself  is  very  rich  and 
progressive  and  an  exhibition  of  goods  manufactured  by  its  local  factories  held  a  short 
time  ago  was  a  striking  indication  of  the  industrial  development  which  has  taken 
place  there  during  recent  years.  The  importing  houses  distribute  through  the  rich 
coffee  districts  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paplo  and  the  southern  part  of  Minas  Geraes  and 
throughout  the  States  to  the  south.  The  exporter  abroad  should  make  sure  that  his 
agent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  a  branch  at  Sao  Paulo,  or  facilities  for  covering  this 
important  district.  If  not,  he  should  take  steps  to  get  a  good  representative  there. 
Failure  to  do  this  means  that  he  is  neglecting  to  cover  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Brazilian  field. 

The  Southernmost  State,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  differs  quite  materially  from  the 
other  sections  of  Brazil  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  shipper  in  foreign  countries. 
This  State  has  maintained  a  notably  good  economic  condition  during  the  recent  years 
of  trade  depression  due  to  its  extensive  production  of  foodstuffs.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  the  packing  house  industry  and  the  growth  that  will  follow  in  cattle  raising — 
already  well  developed  and  prosperous — will  make  this  section  of  Brazil  an  increasingly 
valuable  market  for  foreign  goods.  Germany  had  a  large  trade  here  before  the  war 
and  every  exporter  abroad  should  have  a  representative  appointed  for  this  State,  the 
principal  city  of  which  is  Porto  Alegre,  with  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  the 
seaport,  and  Pelotas  an  active  nearby  city.  The  representative  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  can 
cover  this  field  only  with  special  facilities,  which  should  be  inquired  into  before  giving 
him  this  field. 

Bahia,  to  the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  a  port  which  also  requires  separate  con- 
sideration. The  distribution  there  covers  the  State  of  Bahia  and  the  adjoining  small 
State  of  Sergipe.  Both  of  these  States  have  had  alternating  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression  during  recent 'years — due  to  the  fluctuating  market  in  tobacco,  coffee  and 
cacao — making  the  appointment  of  a  reliable  agent  important.  Such  an  agent  should 
be  sufficiently  responsible  to  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  and  resale  of  non- 
accepted  and  disputed  consignments  which  may  result  from  a  fluctuating  market. 

Pernambuco,  farther  to  the  north,  is  the  distributing  port  for  a  large  section,  and 
in  addition  to  the  wealthy  cotton  and  sugar  State  of  Pernambuco  has  as  its  market 
the  adjoining  States  of  Alagoas,  Parahyba  do  Norte,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara  and 
to  some  extent  the  States  still  farther  north.  This  part  of  Brazil,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  foreign  shipper,  is  quite  isolated  from  the  other  sections  of  the  country — 
being  distant  some  800  miles  by  water  from  Rio  de  Janeiro — and  must  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  unit  when  seeking  Brazilian  trade.  Foreign  manufacturers  should  there- 
fore look  for  responsible  representatives  there.  The  market  is  a  good  one  and  worth 
developing,  but  a  good  local  representative  with  experience  in  this  trade  ran  handle 
the  business  to  the  best  advantage,  and  should  be  able  to  show  good  results. 
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Para,- the  most  northerly  port  of  importance,  has  in  recent  years  developed  many 
new  connections  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  the  center  for  the  rubber  trade  and  its 
merchants  carry  on  a  specialized  form  of  trade  that  extends  up  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  many  hundreds  of  miles.  Distribution  also  covers  the  adjoining  States 
and  the  market  conditions,  while  varying  according  to  the  price  and  movement  of 
rubber,  govern  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods.  These  are  to  a  very 
Large  extent  imported,  as  local  production,  both  agriculturally  and  industrially,  is 
relatively  small.  The  long  shipment  from  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  Brazil  to  the  south  is  costly  and  Para  more  than  any  other  port  in  the  country 
finds  it  advantageous  to  import  from  abroad.  Foreign  shippers  should  therefore  always 
have  representatives  there. 

Much  attention  during  recent  years  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  trade 
with  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  but  equal  attention  has  not  been  given  to  the 
establishing  of  relations  with  other  sections  of  Brazil.  Many  individuals  and  firms 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  ports  and  cities  mentioned  who  are  acting  as  representatives 
and  agents  of  Brazilian  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  for  firms  and  manu- 
faeturers  in  foreign  countries,  and  many  of  these  are  at  present  interested  in  obtaining 
new  connections.  Representation  varies  with  the  class  of  goods  to  be  marketed  and 
while  it  may  not  be  possible  for  every  shipper  to  obtain  agents  with  the  financial 
responsibility  which  would  justify  the  issuing  to  them  of  powers  of  attorney  to  enable 
them  to  take  over  disputed  shipments  for  resale,  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  selling 
agents  of  local  experience  and  to  place  such  powers  with  a  local  bank.  Such  a  banking 
arrangement  can  be  made  if  preferred,  through  the  New  York  branch  of  a  Brazilian 
banking  house  or  through  a  New  York  bank  acting  as  correspondent  for  the  local 
bank.  There  are  many  old  established  banks  in  the  cities  mentioned,  which  for 
years  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  local  trade  movement.  These  offer 
efficient  and  impartial  facilities  through  their  New  York  branches  and  correspondents 
for  handling  collections  and  are  in  a  position  to  use  their  friendly  influence  in  adjust- 
ing disputes  and  to  co-operate  with  the  local  agent. 

The  Brazilian  organization  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  the  Mercantile  Agency,  is  sending 
to  the  head  office  in  New  York  by  every  steamer  credit  reports  on  the  merchants  in  all 
importing  cities  of  the  country  and,  in  consequence  of  its  large  domestic  business  in 
Brazil,  the  agency  is  able  to  keep  these  reports  in  New  York  up  to  date  and  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  subscribers  new  information  covering  alterations  in  partnership  agree- 
ments and  in  regard  to  financial  changes;  so  that  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  has  the 
protection  which  this  service  offers. 

The  following  figures  show  the  source  of  imports  into  Brazil  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  and  1917  from  the  four  leading  countries  of  origin : — 


1916.  1917. 

United  States                                                     $141,054,922  $168,310,604 

Argentina                                                                 49,290,625  56,603,59'S 

Great  Britain                                                         77,995,416  23,483,549 

Portugal                                                                   18,439,293  13,998,983 


Importation  at  present  is  at  a  minimum,  but  the  establishing  of  connections  now 
will  be  advantageous  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  resumption  of  trade  which  is  likely 
to  come  before  long.  Appearances  at  this  time  indicate  that  Brazil  will  be  in  a  satis- 
factory position  to  buy  heavily  as  soon  as  trade  conditions  become  more  normal. 
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Standard  Sizes  of  Catalogues  for  Purchasing  Agents. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Efforts  to  give  practical  application  to  the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Catalogue  Conference,  held  at  Chicago  on  May  23,  are  being  made  by  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents.  The  general  conference,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  various  organizations  interested  in  the  paper  and  printing  indus- 
tries, recommended  that  catalogues  be  standardized  to  6  by  9,  7£  by  lOf,  or  8  by  11 
inches,  and  that  all  paper  be  manufactured  in  standard  sizes  and  weights. 

At  the  close  of  the  general  conference  the  standardization  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  held  a  meeting  and  decided  to*  urge  that 
all  catalogues  intended  for  purchasing  agents  be  made  7£  by  10-f  inches,  or  one-half 
this  size,  provided  they  are  saddle  stitched  so  that  when  opened  they  will  measure 
7£  by  lOf  inches  for  convenience  in  filing  them,  booklets  or  sheets  5T5^  by  7£  or  3f  by 
10f  will  be  acceptable.  Single  sheets,  such  as  blue-prints,  maps  and  charts,  will  be 
filed  in  the  purchasing  agent's  standard  file,  provided  they  may  readily  be  folded  to 
the  standard  size.  Pamphlets  of  the  standard  size  may  be  folded  for  convenience  in 
mailing,  but  should  be  so  made  as  to  permit  easy  unfolding  and  filing  by  the  purchasing 
agent. 

The  committee  also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the  conference  that  paper 
for  catalogues  be  confined  to  the  sizes  25  by  38,  32  by  44,  and  33  by  46  inches,  that 
weights  based  on  25  by  38  be  limited  to  40,  45,  50,  60,  70,  and  80  pounds,  and  that 
colours  be  restricted  to  white  and  natural. 

Those  attending  the  conference  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  claim  that  this  move- 
ment, when  fully  operative,  will  conserve  the  work  of  30,000  people  now  used  on  hand 
processes  because  of  lack  of  standardization  and  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
paper  and  printing  industries. 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:    A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 
Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I. C,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Ottawa. 

Memo.  No.  4. — Assisted  Researches. 

In  Memorandum  No.  2,  the  two  main  divisions  of  research  were  noted,  and  in 
subsequent  memoranda  mention  has  been  made  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  scientific 
research  by  the  foundation  of  Studentships  and  Fellowships. 

The  Council  has  been  active  also  in  the  organization  and  promotion  of  industrial 
research,  though  as  yet  very  little  can  be  definitely  announced  as  completed.  The 
plans,  however,  by  which  industrial  research  may  be  fostered  have  been  carefully  laid 
and  they  fall  into  three  main  divisions — 

(a)  Assisted  researches. 

(h)  Industrial  associations  or  guilds  for  the  promotion  of  research  common 

to  a  group  of  industries. 
(c)  A  central  research  institute. 

These  will  be  briefly  reviewed  in  consecutive  order  in  this  and  subsequent 
bulletins. 
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Since  it-  inception  the  Council  has  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  funds  at 
sal  in  order  to  give  financial  assistance  to  those  scientists  and  investigators 
who.  having  in  mind  specific  researches  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the  industries  of 
the  country,  are  prevented  from  undertaking  them  by  lack  of  money.  Since  January 
1.  1917,  ten  of  these  assisted  researches  have  been  started,  the  amounts  of  the  grants 
varying  from  $200  to  $6,000.  The  work  has  been  done  at  various  universities  and 
industrial  plants  throughout  Canada,  and  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  perhaps  be 
interested  to  know  of  some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  investigated. 

I  i)  Tar  Fog. — One  of  the  most  important  of  these  researches  has  to  do  with  the 
economical  conservation  of  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and 
coal,  and  the  liquid  products  created  during  the  manufacture  of  producer  gas.  In 
order  to  make  the  research  one  of  value  to  the  industries  as  a  whole,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  it  made  on  a  commercial  scale;  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Algoma 
Stool  Corporation,  Limited,  to  have  Dr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  the  investigator  for  the 
Council,  construct  and  operate  an  experimental  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
coke  plant  at  the  Sault. 

The  principle  investigated  was  the  application  of  the  Cottrell  precipitation  process 
to  the  recovery  of  the  heavy  liquid  and  solid  matter  passing  over  in  the  hot  gases 
resulting-  from  distillation.  Preliminary  experiments  had  shown  Dr.  'Davidson 
that  a  very  effective  separation  of  the  heavy  materials  from  water  and  gas  could  be 
made  by  electrical  discharge  under  the  Cottrell  system.  The  experimental  plant 
was  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1917,  and  in  April,  1918,  the  major 
difficulties  of  working  on  a  large  scale  had  been  overcome.  The  process  clearly 
demonstrated  that  a  great  saving  could  be  effected  by  recovering  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  tar  as  these  could  be  separated  from  steam  and 
gas  at  a  high  temperature  so  that  subsequent  evaporation  and  treatment  of  the  water 
mixture  were  avoided. 

(n)  Research  and  Straiu  Gas. — Some  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  straw  which  are  annually  burned  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  appeared  to  the 
Council  to  be  one  of  national  importance.  Professor  P.  D.  MacLaurin,  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Moosejaw,  were  granted  an  assisted  research 
to  develop  a  form  of  retort  which  would  enable  them  to  distill  the  compressed  straw 
and  obtain  from  it  a  large  yield  of  gas  of  high  heating  powers,  and  a  residue  carbon 
content  which  could  be  used  as  a  fuel.  This  research  is  at  present  under  way  and  a 
final  report  will  be  issued  to  the  readers  of  The  Bulletin  upon  the  completion  of  the 
research. 

(Hi)  Fog  Signal  Research. — A  grant  was  made  to  Professor  Louis  V.  King,  of 
McGill  University,  to  enable  him  to  develop  the  efficiency  of  some  new  fog  signal 
apparatus.  The  work  was  conducted  chiefly  at  Father  Point,  Que.,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Naval  Service,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  experts  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  of  one  or  two  from  the  American  universities.  The  results 
achieved  by  this  research  have  proved  that  methods  of  measuring  sound  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively  have  been  developed.  The  acoustic  characteristic  of  a  siren  may 
be  developed  with  fair  accuracy  in  absolute  measure  whereas,  previous  to  this  experi- 
ment an  almost  complete  ignorance  prevailed  on  these  points.  Measurements  of  the 
intensity  of  the  master  tone  can  now  be  carried  out  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  and 
the  influence  of  meteorological  conditions  on  the  propagation  of  sound  may  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  accurate  data.  These  achievements  conclude  an  important  chapter  in 
practical  acoustic  engineering. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  research  is  now  available  for  distribution  as 
Research  Council  Bulletin  No.  2,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
secretary. 

In  next  week's  Bulletin  the  subject  of  Assisted  Researches  will  be  discussed  further. 
Note. — Mail  addressed  to  the  Research  Council  requires  no  postage. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  June  21,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R    

Bushels. 

153,723 
20,468 
27,009 

254,885 

t  6,822 
62,201 

t  5,445 
9,173 
23,528 
88,710 

142,317 

Bushels. 

87,672 
125, 448 
198,623 
105,044 

84,155 
431,596 
703,692 
341,799 

51,182 
197,429 

848,649 
Closed  for 
657,075 
766,784 
266,010 
202,473 

Bushels. 

27,503 
16,083 
35, 172 
30,046 
25,497 
38,905 
64,999 
46,213 
15,158 
1,871 

192,157 

summer  

Bushels. 

32,893 
46,820 
31,591 

'  '44,' 301 
..  26,877 

"."  15,313 

Bushels. 

301,801 
1308,819 
292,395 
389,975 
147,191 
559,579 
763,246 
412,498 
89,868 
288,000 

1,221,419 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

38,266 

Thunder  Bay  

73,892 
85,613 
22,607 
177,071 

24,990 
61,631 
80,553 
22,859 

42,268 
4,076 

798,225 
918,104 
369,170 
445,247 

7,205,537 

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

42,844 

1,128,960 

5,067,631 

683,637 

325,309 

28,425 
69,309 
207,632 

Report 
624,265 
825,264 
23,317 



not 
2,566 
19,114 
1,302 

received. 

5,860 
527 



661,116 
914,214 
232,251 

305,366 

1,472,846 

22,982 

6,387 


1,807,581 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

14,507 
211,256 
20, 283 
1  lift  oso 

14,507 
226,984 
122,004 

13,948 
101,721 
1 81  536 

1,780 
69  597 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Pnrti  TYTpTVifvJ 

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

47,020 
79,384 

698,845 
45,631 

8,021 

38,085 

791,971 
125,015 

38,645 
100,038 

30,238 
36,074 

13,951 
53,386 

82,834 
189,498 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

-i      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

2,009,642 
205, 641 
393, 9<  16 
219,536 
29,910 

745,519 
1,475,263 
1,214,203 

961,716 
12, 452 

877,437 
125,856 
435,361 
18,556 
34,  108 

3,632,598 
1,806,760 
2,068,258 
1,288,085 
76,77" 
333,337 

12,125,834 

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

24,788 
*58,277 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

3,754,264 

6,582,067 

1,668,353 

121 , 150 

5,188,590 

13,122,544 

2,374,972 

452,846 

21,138,952 

*Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  21,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators 
in  the 
East. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

3,715 
430,342 
145,926 
171,467 
23,528 
37,821 
39,681 
276,480 



Bushels. 

1,790 
100,953 
61,616 
54,024 
29,622 
26,478 
19,168 
11,715 

Bushels 

"  1,410,447 
662,827 
349,940 
267,253 
61,314 
340,929 
661,554 

Bushels. 

5,505 
1,941,742 
870,369 
575,431 
320,403 
125,613 
399,778 
949,749 

No.  6  H   

Other  ,  

Oats- 

1,128,960 

305,366 

3,754,264 

5,188,590 

5,955 
717,815 
468,707 
1,276,784 
1,072,894 
981,401 
544,075 

1,940 
348,323 
270,674 
373,593 
228,358 
189,081 
69,877 

7,895 
1,726,307 
1,124,310 
2,717,849 
2,581,862 
3,088,924 
1,875,397 

660,169 
384,929 
1,067,472 
1,280,610 
1,918,442 
1,270,445 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Barley — 

5,067,631 

1,472,846 

6,582,067 

13,122,544 

35,430 
489,446 
1,009,111 
12,470 
34,663 
87,233 

35,430 
630,379 
1,370,434 

62,981 
158,693 
117,055 

2,374,972 

129,423 
354,057 

49,416 
123,686 

27,055 

11,510 
7,266 
1,095 
344 
2,767 

Feed   

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

683,637 

22,982 

1,668,353 

233,610 
66,198 
13,675 

2,838 
2,368 
855 
4 

322 

37, 526 
25,347 

273,974 
93,913 
14,530 
4 

12, 148 

No.  3  "   

11.S26 

325,309 

6,387 

62,873 

394,569 

58,277 

58,277 

7,205,537 

1,807,581 

12,125,834 

21,138,952 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  21,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  Four 
Years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Bushels. 

0,076,577 
1,502,215 
8,371,570 

Total. 



June  21,  1918— 

Bushels. 

1,128,0(JO 
305,300 
3,754,204 

Bushels. 

7,205,537 
1,807,581 
12,125,834 

Total  

5,188,500 

15,950,362 

21,138,952 

June  22,  1917— 

6,042,709 
1,773,128 
4,370,108 

7,129,892 
674,189 
8,786,891 

13,772,602 
2,447,317 
13,156,999 

Total   .. 

June  28,  1916— 

12,785,945 

16,590,973 

29,376,918 

14,830,233 
1,797,520 
7,156,715 

5,955,994 
479,054 
7,169,819 

20,786,227 
2,276,580 
14,326,534 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

23,784,474 

13,604,867 

37,389,341 

June  24,  1915— 

Interior  terminals  

9  RQR  Q^O 
Z,  O.'O,  o.)  J 

174,705 
1,594,366 

280,135 
1,921,050 

K  991  QQft 

454,840 
3,515,416 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

4,465,923 

4,726,319 

9,192,242 

June  25,  1914— 

4,028,375 
3,707,242 

4,473,083 
0,403,858 

8,501,463 
10,111,100 

Total  

7,735,242 

10,876,946 

18,612,563 

48588—5 
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INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  publish  regularly 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  The  addresses  and  other  information  regarding  these  inquiries  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  reference  numbers  given  below. 

Lubricants  for  motors,  cycles  and  kindred  trades. — A  London  manufacturer 
desires  to  appoint  agents  for  the  Western  Provinces  for  the  sale  of  his  products. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3019.) 

Canadian  inquiries  for  articles  of  British  manufacture. — Canadian  importers 
who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists 
of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manufacturing  the  goods  required. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

508.  Furniture. — An  important  firm  in  Newfoundland  asks  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chairs. 

509.  Scrap,  steel,  blooms,  billets,  light  rods,  mild  steel  bars,  structural  shapes, 
electrical  sheets. — A  large  British  importing  house  located  in  Japan  is  anxious  to 
obtain  supplies  of  scrap  steel  and  iron,  blooms,  billets,  light  rails,  mild  steel  bars  and 
structural  shapes,  also  electrical  sheets  (3  feet  by  6  feet  watt  loss  1-3 — 86,  60—10,000 
cycles). 

510.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Japanese  firm  of  importers  is  in  need  of  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel  and  would  like  to  make  connections  for  both  present  and  future  business. 

511.  Glazed  paper. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  Japan  is  in  the  market  for 
supplies  of  glazed  paper. 

512.  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  importing  same  into  Japan. 
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513.  Agency. — An  American  commission  house  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  representing  such  in  Japan.  They  are  pre- 
pared  to  take  samples  from  prospective  exporters  and  will  endeavour  to  take  orders 
for  same  on  a  commission  basis. 

514.  Grocery  sundries. — A  large  British  company  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  estab- 
lish  connections  with  a  reliable  wholesale  grocer  or  with  individual  manufacturers 
of  grocery  sundries  such  as  marmalade,  coffee,  cocoa,  preserved  fruits,  etc. 

515.  Potted  meats. — A  lirm  of  grocers  in  Yokohama  wishes  to  buy  potted  meats 
of  all  kinds,  put  up  in  small  tins  or  jars.  , 

51 G.  Biscuits. — A  large  firm  in  Japan  is  desirous  of  purchasing  supplies  of  plain 
and  fancy  biscuits  in  Canada. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  export  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    See  Customs  Memorandum 

2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department. 

2.  Prohibited  import  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  iSupplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  28  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New .  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 
Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commission*****. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Census  and  Statistics  Branch. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Census  Returns,  1911 — Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. — Six  volumes 
Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
The  Canada  Year-Book. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trarle  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Criminal  Statistics  (annual). 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Gable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

O.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

B.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 

53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  "Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Italy: 


Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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AUSTRALIAN  PROHIBITED  IMPORTS. 

MAGNETOS   BEARING  THE  NAME   "  BOSCH." 

The  importation  into  Australia  of  magnetos  bearing  the  name  "  Bosch  "  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Such  magnetos  whether  incorporated  in  cars  or  motor-cycles,  or  packed  separately, 
will,  however,  be  admitted  if  despatched  from  works  for  shipment  to  Australia  before 
20th  June,  1918,  and  the  invoice  is  certified  to  that  effect  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  Customs  for  Australia. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  HAT  AND  COAT  HOOKS. 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston. 

Bristol,  May  31,  1918. 

In  continuation  of  the  reports  showing  the  conditions  of  the  market  for  several 
kinds  of  woodenware  products  which  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  672,  703,  732, 
750  and  751,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  hat  and  coat  hooks  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  appended  information  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  styles  which  have  found 
a  good  sale.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  these  articles  as  were  given  with  reference 
to  the  previously  mentioned  products.  It  is  impossible  to  do  a  business  in  these  com- 
modities at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  restrictions,  but  those  who  wish  to 
capture  the  trade  at  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  carefully  considering  the  matter  now 
so  as  to  have  arrangements  as  to  representation  made  and  samples  on  the  spot  before 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 


No.  l. 


Illustration  No.  1  shows  a  hat  and  clothes  hook  which  was  supplied  in  large 
quantities  from  Austria,  and  some  have  come  from  the  United  States.  They  were 
usually  made  of  stained  walnut  with  ten  pegs  and  to  expand  or  contract  according  to 
the  size  required.  The  manufacturer's  price  was  about  3s.  (73c.)  per  dozen  c.i.f. 
Bristol,  and  the  retail  price  was  6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  per  dozen,  or  6s.  4£d.  ($1.55)  per  dozen 
when  bought  in  a  case  of  six  dozen,  while  the  wholesale  price  was  33$  per  cent  less 
than  the  retail  price. 

43948-1 £  61 
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No.  2. 


The  hat  and  coat  hooks  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  were  originally  from  Austria 
and  the  United  States  has  also  supplied  some  to  this  market.  They  were  made  with 
brassed  wire  and  sold  retail  at  7s.  l^d-  ($1.73)  per  dozen.  The  wholesale  price  was  a 
third  less  than  the  retail  price,  and  they  were  bought  from  the  manufacturer  at  from 
3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  (85c.  to  91c.)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Bristol. 


No.  3. 


The  above  hat  and  clothes  hooks  (No.  3)  were  also  of  Austrian  origin.  They  were 
somewhat  similar  to  No.  2  on  a  cheaper  scale.  They  retailed  at  6s.  ($1.46)  per  dozen, 
the  wholesale  price  being  33&  less.  The  price  which  the  wholesaler  had  to  pay  was 
about  3s.  (73c.)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Bristol. 


No.  4. 


These  turned  clothes  hooks  (No.  4)  were  made  in  Germany  and  some  in  Austria; 
they  were  made  to  expand  and  had  ten  pegs.  The  retail  price  was  24s.  ($5.84)  per 
dozen  and  the  wholesale  price  was  one-third  less.  The  wholesaler  bought  these  hooks 
for  about  13s.  ($3.16)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired  respecting  these  hat  and  coat  hooks  it  will 
be  gladly  furnished  by  this  office. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  OTHER 
MACHINERY  AND  LINES  KINDRED  TO  THE  HARDWARE  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  April  8,  1918. 

Much  more  business  was  offered  Canada  in  agricultural  machinery  for  last  year 
than  her  manufacturers  were  able  to  accept,  and  although  our  shipments  are  far  below 
normal,  there  has  been  an  increase  over  the  years  1915  and  1916. 

A  good  share  of  this  increase  is  new  business  introduced  last  year,  and  has  proven 
so  satisfactory  that  increased  orders  have  been  placed  for  this  year's  delivery.  If  ship- 
ping is  at  all  favourable  and  the  new  and  old  shipping  houses  can  manufacture  to 
advantage,  this  year's  exports  should  be  at  least  up  to  the  normal  pre-war  trade  of  the 
year  1913,  when  our  exports  under  this  heading  reached  a  value  of  about  £40,000. 
There  is  a  very  special  demand  for  corn  machinery  and  drag  harrows. 


Imports. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total  

£66,936 

£72,042 

£75,348 

£101,052 

Canada   

9,879 

7,489 

4,418 

•  18,074 

39,8>55 

40,697 

45,156 

3.8,072 

15, 5>00' 

23,062 

25,038 

38,074 

Australia  

655 

610 

310 

891 

Denmark  

833 

68 

5 

Windmills. 

This  is  an  article  on  which  Canada  should  secure  good  trade.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  sample  order  from  one  Canadian  manufacturer.  This  arrived  this  year 
only,  and  should  bring  results  in  the  near  future.  There  is  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  a  strong  windmill  and  it  would  be  well  worth  making  an  effort  to  secure  a 
share  of  this  business. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.                 Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total                                                £43,246  £56,081  £34,599  £68,761 

Canada     12  293  75 

United  States                                   40,831  52,595  29,193  57,057 

United  Kingdom                               2,415  3,448  5,113  10,995 


Machinery,  Manufacturing ,  and  Other. 

Manufacturing  within  the  Union  has  made  big  strides  since  1914,  but  in  a  special 
way  last  year.  It  is  true  that  the  total  imports  under  this  heading  are  lower  than  in 
past  years.  This,  of  course,  is  only  due  to  the  conditions  overseas  and  the  demand  is 
consequently  more  keen  and  the  time  opportune  to  secure  an  entry  in  a  big  way.  The 
special  demands  during  the  past  year  as  to  possibility  of  supply  from  Canada  were  on 
such  machinery  as  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  manufacturing,  wool  washing,  distillery, 
confectionery,  paper-making,  ore  crushing  for  fibre,  production  of  alcohol,  chemical, 
starch-making,  woodturning.  The  increase  from  France  is  on  machinery  for  producing 
a  new  fuel  for  motors. 
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Several  Johannesburg  engineering  agency  and  purchasing  firms  visited  'Canada 
during  1917,  and  as  a  result,  representation  has  been  arranged  for  some  of  our  Cana- 
dian engineer  plants,  and  arrangements  are  under  way  with  others. 

As  shown  in  the  tables  submitted  below,  a  fair  start  is  made  in  mining  machinery 
supply,  and  an  effort  in  manufacturing  machinery.  The  imports  under  Machinery, 
X.O.D.  are  mostly  spare  parts  for  agricultural  machinery. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the  newly  arranged  Canadian  mach- 
inery agencies,  they  express  the  opinion  that  Canada  can  easily  come  in  on  this  mar- 
ket in  a  permanent  way  in  quite  a  number  of  lines.  They  expect  to  secure  some  imme- 
diate shipments,  but  the  purpose  of  present  arrangements  is  for  organization,  so  that 
big  business  may  be  secured  just  as  soon  as  Canadian  engineering  conditions  will  per- 
mit them  to  accept  other  work  than  the  pressing  demands  for  war  supplies. 


Imports. 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Manufacturing  Machinery — 

Total  

£18.5.754 

£237,830 

£304,569 

£312,239 

1,076 

9 

18 

10 

36,054 

26,893 

16,046 

19,779 

132,8153 

192,458 

283,066 

251,159 

12,276 

518 

1,403 

1,892 

Mining  Machinery — 

Total  

711,232 

729,311 

613,422 

703,362 

3,599 
243,789 

82 

6-6-8 

252,918 

239,732 

154,818 

United  Kingdom  

461,116 

472,867 

367,609 

459,897 

1,639 

2,001 

2,425 

19,945 

Sawing  Machinery — 

6,736 

4,369 

3,510 

4,166 

62 

4,734 

2,2015 

1,070 

783 

1,935 

2,041 

2,255 

2,922 

Tanks  and  Vats — 

1,106 

27,248 

11,616 

10,569 

305 

801 

23,209 

1,840 

1,931 

3,415 

9,454 

8,232 

Machinery,  all  other,  n.o.d. — 

244,145 

328,334 

2,55,089 

388,640 

5,6'08 

5,777 

2,838 

2,691 

57,376 

59,377 

43,07-4 

27,841 

United  Kingdom  

174,270 

255,630 

201,195 

327,648 

133 

278 

194 

23 

Machinery  Supplies. 

In  other  supplies  Canada  is  making  some  headway,  one  line  of  these  goods 
being  represented.  In  packing  and  metal  composition  there  is  always  hard  work  ahead 
in  inducing  engineers  to  try  new  lines,  as  they  are  conservative  and  stick  very  close  to 
their  own  past  experience  in  these  goods. 

Imports. 


1917.              1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Metal  Composition — 

Total   £19,137  £25,731  £20,475  £14,683 

Canada   37      — 

United  States   2,679              4,383  4,167  1,072 

United  Kingdom   16,421            21,348  16,304  13,464 

Packing,  Engine — 

Total   48,492            56,289  44,026  31.640 

Canada   397                 255  68 

United  States   15,965            16,853  16,639  10,452 

United  Kingdom    ..          ..  31,950            38,817  26,427  16,304 
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Electrical  Material. 

A  few  good  parcels  of  fittings  such  as  switches,  tumblers,  etc.,  have  been  shipped 
from  Canada,  and  much  more  business  is  in  sight  for  these  and  other  electrical 
material  for  which  representation  has  been  arranged.  The  possibilities  in  electric 
machinery  are  very  large  indeed,  especially  in  the  mining  districts.  Many  inquiries 
have  been  submitted  from  reliable  engineering  agency  firms,  but  so  far  there  is  a  small 
response  from  Canada.  A  reference  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  691  should  be  of  service 
to  Canadian  producers  of  electric  material,  as  it  gives  a  review  of  lighting  plants 
throughout  the  Union. 

Japan  has  made  good  progress  in  the  supply  of  small  fittings,  tumblers  and 
switches. 

Some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  supply  of  insulated 
and  other  wires  for  telephone  and  telegraphic  work,  and  as  the  Department  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs  here  have  co-operated  with  the  endeavour,  by  submitting  complete 
details,  it  is  expected  that  results  will  follow  for  this  year's  supply. 


Imports. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Cattle  and  Wire — 

Total  

£53,715 

£237,341 

£111,789 

£194,170 

Canada  

31 

18 

6 

9,948 

4,643 

8,100 

2,621 

United  Kingdom  

42,320 

228,120 

102.325 

172,500 

Italy  

1,058 

1,254 

760 

583 

Holland  

165 

3,134 

294 

142 

Fittings,  including  Posts — 

Total  

206,770 

298,064 

182,192 

232,069 

1,670 

1,17-6 

317 

188 

60,592 

61,620 

36,725 

22,053 

109,770 

199,669 

124,597 

157,239 

24,042 

21,844 

10,936 

3,-117 

6,052 

2,270 

71 

161 

1,632 

2,524 

548 

726 

Machinery — 

Total  

150,276 

180,493 

178,306 

433,669 

38 

112 

245 

106 

60,751 

62,704 

58,762 

82,597 

81,624 

112,450 

109,796 

178,166 

6,708 

3,033 

4,891 

3,553 

Railway  Material. 

Canada's  exports  in  rails  to  South  Africa  in  the  years  1914,  1915  and  1916,  were 
to  a  total  value  of  $2,476,300,  but  in  1917  there  were  no  shipments  made,  in  fact  the 
total  value  of  rails  for  the  South  African  Railways  in  1917  was  only  about  $17,000, 
and  these  were  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  light  rails  for  industrial 
purposes  is  very  big  and  particulars  have  been  submitted  to  Canadian  firms,  with 
the  result  that  some  supply  was  made  by  one  Canadian  concern.  An  effort  should 
be  made  by  Canadian  interests  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  growing  trade. 


Imports. 


1917.  1916.  1915. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value. 
Rails  Light  (and  accessories) 

for  Industrial  Purposes — 

Total   £85,664  £99,644  £40,540 

Canada   922  636  — 

United  States   69,305  76,827  20,898 

United  Kingdom   14,925  21,585  13,696 
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Im  ports. — Continued. 


1917. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Value. 
Kails — Not  for  South  African  Railways — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  


United  Kingdom 


Locomotives — Not   for  South 
African  Railways — 


Total  

United  States  .  . 
United  Kingdom, 
Germany  


1917. 
Value. 
£2,930 
276 
2,654 


1916. 
Value. 

26,669 
308 

25,781 
580 


1916. 

Value. 

£11,133 
3,231 
7,902 


1915. 
Value. 


16,087 
11,570 


3,937 


1915. 
Value. 
£8,666 
608 
8,058 


1914. 
Value. 

29,277 
39 

13,663 
8,201 


1914. 

v  alue. 

ii2,882 
1,006 
7,2'32 
4,644 


Bands  and  Belting. 

The  principal  demand  for  machinery  bands  or  belting  is  for  rubber  or  a  com- 
position band.  One  Canadian  company  is  now  represented,  but  was  in  on  the  mining 
market  too  late  for  the  1917  requirements  and  for  the  later  orders  the  prices  were 
slightly  higher  than  similar  goods  from  the'  United  States.  There  are  good'  prospects 
for  a  share  of  the  Rand  trade  this  year.  There  is  some  trade  to  be  done  in  leather 
belting,  and  as  representation  of  one  Canadian  firm  is  arranged,  business  should  result, 
if  Canadian  supply  conditions  will  permit  of  quotations. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Totall  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom    .  . 

Australia  

Japan  


1917. 
Value. 
£182,615 
37 
62,648 
119,772 
120 


1916. 
Value. 
£177,57: 


55,249 
122,238 


1915. 
Value. 

£146,546 


38,31 
107,7! 


1914. 
Value. 

£124,634 
41 

34,066 
87,017 


Hose j  Conveying. 

This  is  a  line  on  which  the  representative  of  one  Canadian  firm  expects  to  secure 
good  results  this  year.  The  quality  of  the  Canadian  shipment  is  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  future  business  will  depend  on  how  it  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  South 
African  mining  conditions.  Representation  has  been  the  means  of  placing  this  Cana- 
dian range  on  the  market.. 

Imports. 

1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £59,205  £82,464  £50.085  £43,710 

Canada   2,085      -  5  130  — 

United  States   ..   36,493  53,215  30,014  21,415 

United  Kingdom   19,942  29,227  19,921  18,345 

Japan   684  7    — 


Rubber,  Manufactured  (not  Hose  and  Tires). 

Included  in  this  statement  are  mechanical  rubber  goods.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  these  goods,  and  as  Canadian  samples  are  now  in  evidence,  it  is  expected  that  some 
of  this  trade  will  in  the  future  come  from  Canada.  The  South  African  Government 
Stores  Department  are  also  importers  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  interest  them  in  the  Canadian  range.  Through  representation  arranged 
by  this  office,  a  fair  business  has  been  established  in  Canadian  rubber  gloves  and  toy 
balloons. 
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T  ± 

Imports. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Total  

£47,161 

£57,236 

£38,740 

£34,083 

9 

10 

6,835 

7,213 

4,604 

2,974 

United  Kingdom  

38,315 

48,202 

31,593 

26,864 

992 

527 

1,009 

850 

892 

182 

Binder  Twine. 

The  imports  of  binder  twine  up  to  1915  has  been  an  increasing  trade  and  Canada's 
quality  controlled  the  market.  The  shortage  of  raw  material  then  and  since  has  kept 
us  out,  as  the  Canadian  makers  were  not  able  to  supply.  Australia  came  in  heavy 
on  this  line  last  year  as  well  as  on  other  twines  and  ropes.  The  South  African  import 
trade  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  when  again  prepared  for 
export. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £40,501  £21,215  £17,136  £22.45-7 

Canada   2,717  1,619  6,682  17,8-55 

United  States   9,456  14,991  9,72'4  3,828 

United  Kingdom   38  1,218  705  667 

Australia   27,612  294    — 

New  Zealand   644      — 


Kindred  Lines  to  Hardiuare. 

In  addition  to  the  special  lines  included  with  iron  and  steel  goods,  such  as  belt- 
ing, rubber  goods,  and  binding  twine,  which  are  really  a  part  of  the  machinery  trade, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  review  in  this  report  the  following  lines,  which  are 
more  or  less  kindred  to  the  hardware  trade. 

Handles — All  hinds. 

The  total  imports  of  handles  were  much  lighter  this  year,  and  as  a  result  more 
handles  have  been  manufactured  in  South  Africa,  but  these  are  of  a  special  wood  and 
more  for  heavy  tools.  There  will  always  be  a  good  import  trade  in  broom,  tool  and 
pickaxe  handles.  Owing  to  representation,  Canada's  maple  handles  have  been  given 
a  good  trial,  and  are  appreciated,  but  of  course  if  the  prices  average  up  to  the  cost  of 
hickory  handles,  then  naturally  the  hickory  will  have  the  preference.  We  were  instru- 
mental in  having  one  broom  handle  order  for  40,000  handles  offered  to  a  Canadian 
firm,  but  unfortunately  the  business  was  refused.  As  shown  by  the  statement,  although 
Canada  could  not  accept  all  the  business  offered,  we  have  made  big  gains  since  1914. 
A  good  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  shipments  are  originally  stocked  from  Canada. 

Import.* 


1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £10,859  £21,918  £14,-580  £15,217 

Canada   2,105  1,163  768  782 

United  States   4,927  14,354  10,670  8,693 

United  Kingdom   3,254  5,120  2,467  5;066 

Sweden   520  832  192  104 

Norway   50  445  367  296 

Japan   3     — 
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Brushware. 

This  is  another  line  on  which  Canada  has  increased  her  exports  in  the  past  four 
years.  Most  of  the  increase  is  on  the  coarse  grade  of  brushes.  Japan  has  made  big 
strides  in  this  trade,  more  particularly  with  fine  goods,  in  paint  and  toilet  brushes  of 
all  kinds. 

Imports. 


1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Total   £54,533  £65,721  £38,940  £49,590 

Canada   1,195  719  261  432 

United  States   3,435  5,020  2,731  2,521 

United  King-dom   37,166  44,573  31,050  35,342 

Japan   10,775  12,159  2,001  1,071 

France                                  .  1,608  2,412  1,712  1,484 


Paints  and  Colours. 

In  varnish  and  water  paints,  Canada  has  increased  her  exports,  but  the  big 
increase  is  on  paints  and  white  lead.  Representation  and  a  complete  co-operation  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  meet  the  local  requirements  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  this  line  on  the  market  as  a  permanency  and  the  manufacturers  may  take  the 
credit  of  helping  other  Canadian  trades  as  the  importers  of  this  line  have  often  told 
me,  with  such  firms  as  this,  there  is  no  limit  to  Canada's  possibilities.  Another  feature 
of  this  Canadian  firm's  up-to-date  methods  is  shown  by  the  following  fact.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  been  asked  by  South  African  firms  who  were  purchasing  other  lines 
for  the  first  time :  "  We  purpose  placing  such  and  such  business  with  so  and  so.  Can 
you  tell  us  about  this  firm,  and  may  we  expect  the  same  up-to-date  treatment  as  we 
receive  from  ,  our  Canadian  paint  house?" 


Imports. 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Varnish — 

Total  

£26,464 

£37,976 

£19,328 

£22,097 

Canada   

430 

232 

56 

81 

United  States  

3,2;50 

2,656 

2,337 

1,934 

United  Kingdom  

22,740 

33,650 

16,874 

19,227 

Water  Colours — 

Total  

11,726 

16,764 

11,774 

12,262 

360 

176 

United  States  

6,469 

10,099 

6,843 

6,979 

United  Kingdom  

4,881 

6, 355 

4,8«1 

5,087 

Paints — all  other  kinds  (not 

Ochre  or  Turpentine)  — 

Total  \ 

129,907 

184,034 

103,815 

114,266 

5,222 

826 

17 

373 

19,580 

9,273 

5,S'02 

8,837 

101,874 

168,483 

95,611 

99,597 

1,348 

891 

200 

107 

Holland  

1,686 

3,765 

1,840 

2,616 

I 


General  Review. 

The  review  in  detail  as  submitted  of  the  imports  in  iron,  steel,  its  manufactures 
of,  and  kindred  trade,  shows  that  although  handicapped  in  so  many  ways,  Canada's 
increase  of  exports  in  these  lines  is  splendid. 

In  the  lines  reviewed,  Canada  shipped  in  the  year  1914  to  a  value  of  $425,000 
under  thirty  headings  of  import,  and  in  the  year  1917  to  a  value  of  $1,500,000  under 
fifty-four  headings  of  import.    The  credit  for  this  increase  must  be  given  to  the  Cana- 
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dian  firms  who  arranged  for  direct  representation,  and  who  afterwards  co-operated  in 
every  way  possible  with  their  representatives  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
The  business-like  and  up-to-date  efforts  by  these  Canadian  concerns  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them  in  the  contest  for  trade  under  normal  conditions;  in  addition,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  a  market  which  will  welcome  now  or  in  the  future  other 
Canadian  firms,  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  arrange 
for  export. 

The  South  African  business  community  are  keen  in  their  desire  for  purchase  of 
Canadian  goods,  and  an  effort  now  by  direct  representation  will  bring  results. 

This  office  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  or 
thinking  about  an  export  field  for  a  part  of  their  output.  When  making  inquiries  it  is 
advisable  to  submit  all  the  information  possible  in  the  first  communication,  stating 
and  illustrating  if  possible  the  articles  for  export,  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  how 
packed,  weight,  size  of  parcel,  conditions  re  agency  arrangements,  commissions  paid, 
and  all  other  details. 


RIGID  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  June  5,  1918. 

By  official  decree  it  has  been  enacted  that  after  the  1st  of  June  the  importation 
of  all  goods  into  Italy  of  foreign  origin  except  such  goods  as  are  consigned  directly 
to  the  State  Administrations,  is  placed  under  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Treasury,  who,  after  consultation  with  the  Special  Administrative  Council  for 
Supplies,  may  grant  import  licenses  when  in  his  opinion  such  license  concerns  goods 
necessary  for  the  country  and  which  may  not  otherwise  be  provided  for.  A  decision 
must  be  reached  within  ten  days  of  the  demand  by  the  interested  parties  for  import 
permits  and  should  this  period  lapse  without  a  negative  or  deferred  decision,  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  granted. 

All  requests  for  such  permits  must  be  made  by  the  importers  to  the  Special 
Council  referred  to,  and  applications  must  indicate  the  quality,  quantity,  use,  price, 
the  country  of  origin  and  the  name  of  the  sender  and  receiver  of  the  goods.  Each 
permit  license  is  only  valid  for  the  one  shipment  of  goods  even  if  all  the  goods 
indicated  on  the  permit  do  not  arrive  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  decree  also  applies  to  goods  consigned  to  the  Italian  bonded  warehouses  or 
to  goods  imported  temporarily  which  after  serving  as  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tured products  are  to  be  exported  or  finally  to  be  re-imported  after  a  temporary  exporta- 
tion. Exception  is,  however,  made  for  such  goods  as  are  to  be  immediately  re-exported 
and  which  arrive  in  Italy  with  a  through  bill  of  lading  for  a  foreign  country. 

The  Special  Council  in  charge,  besides  its  proper  personnel  now  to  be  recognized, 
will  have  representatives .  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  on  its  board,  as  well  as  expert 
advisers  from  Italy's  industrial,  commercial  and  transportation  companies.  There 
will  also  be  members  representing  the  National  Institute  of  Exchange. 

Any  transgression  of  the  foregoing  law  is  punishable  with  imprisonment  from 
three  to  thirty  months  and  with  a  fine  of  from  500  to  5,000  lires,  the  goods  of  course 
to  be  confiscated.  Such  goods  as  may  be  proved  to  have  been  shipped  to  Italy  prior 
to  the  publication  of  this  decree  will  be  allowed  importation.  The  decree  also  states 
that  the  foregoing  regulations  may  eventually  be  extended  to  packets  forwarded  by 
parcel  post  for  all  or  determined  categories  of  goods. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  BRUSH  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay. 

Birmingham,  June  5,  1918. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  seven  years,  Canadian  brush  manufacturers 
have  written  for  information  regarding  trade  possibilities  in  this  district.  Some  firms 
have  studied  the  market  closely  and  have  established  a  trade  in  special  lines  of  whisks 
and  certain  lines  of  brushes;  others  have  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  British 
makers  and  foreign  rivals,  except  in  particular  grades  of  painters'  brushes.  With 
respect  to  carded  paint  brushes,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium  and  France,  in 
pre-war  days,  furnished  very  cheap  lines,  making>  competition  so  keen  that*  even  the 
home  manufacturers  were  handicapped.  With  the  cessation  of  imports  from  at  least 
three  of  those  countries,  British  manufacturers  are  producing  brushes  profitably  now 
which  could  not  have  been  made  in  face  of  the  aforementioned  competition.  Further- 
more, the  comparatively  recent  restrictions  on  imports  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  the 
home  manufacturers  of  which  they  have  not  failed  to  take  as  full  an  advantage  as 
shortage  of  raw  materials  and  labour  would  permit. 

During  the  last  four  years,  however,  a  new  competitor  has  entered  the  field,  Japan ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  British  makers,  but  also  those  of  the  Dom- 
inions and  foreign  countries  will  have  a  formidable  rival  to  encounter  after  peace  has 
been  declared.  In  the  production  of  toilet  brushes  especially,  Japan  is  exhibiting 
signs  of  her  ability  to  undersell  in  the  British  market  all  European  competitors. 

The  following  illustrations  show  a  number  of  popular  lines  at  present  demanded 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prices  attached  are  those  which  ruled  in  1914.  From 
information  gathered  this  week  it  is  understood  that  present  prices  are  from  75  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  higher  on  the  majority  of  brushes.  The  illustrations  by  no 
means  cover  the  full  range  of  brushes  on  the  market,  and  if  any  Canadian  manufac- 
turer is  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information,  it  will  be  furnished  willingly. 
The  larger  Canadian  makers  are  probably  quite  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  one  or  two  of  them  have  sent  representatives  over  with 
samples;  one  can  therefore  only  keep  them  informed  of  changes  and  tendencies  that 
arise  from  time  to  time. 


Hearth  Brush. 


Pure  hair,  9s.  doz.;  8s.  6d.  3  doz. 
lots.    Larger  size,  Japanned 
stock,  16s.  doz. 


Pure  Hair  Banister. 
Japanned  stocks. 

1.        2.        3.  4. 
14s.      18s.     24s.     35s.  doz. 


Banister. 

9s.  doz.;  8s.  6d.  3  doz.  lots. 
Best  black  hair   centre,  white 
tipped  ends,  18s.  doz.;    17s.  3 
doz.  lots. 


9s.  doz. 


Hearth  Brush. 

Pure  Bristle. 

3  doz.  lots,  8s.  6d. 


Hearth.    Brass  handle. 
9s.    17s.  doz. 


Hearth. 

Pure  Bristle. 
Polished  stock,  18s. 


doz. 
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Fibre  Carpet  Banister.  Whisk  Banister.  Tar  Brush. 

Japanned  stock,  9s.  and  18s.  doz.  Maple,  finished  black,  9s.  doz.  1  ring,  16s.  doz. 

Superior  quality,  maple  finished  "       polished  lUs.  Od.  doz.  2  ring,  34s.  dos. 

stocks, '44s.  doz.  3  ling,  51s.  doz. 


Sash  Tool  or  Paint,  Red  String  Bound. 

2  34  5  6  7        8  9 

13/6    15/-    17/-    21/-    24/-  30/-    41/-    47/6  gross. 

10      11     12      13      14      15        16  17 
4/6    5/6     6/6     8/-    9/-    10/-    11/6     12/6  doz. 


Three  Knot  Distemper. 

5         7         8         10  oz. 
Fibre  15/6    17/6    19/6    24/6  doz. 

f     X  1        2  3  45  6 

Copper-Wire  Bound  {    56/6     51/6    47/-    39/6     31/6     26/6  22/-doz. 
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Whitewash,  Tin  Bound. 

6         7         8         10  oz. 
Mixed,  17/-    18/r    20/6    24/- doz. 
Pure,     30/-    34/-    38/-      —  " 


IMPORTS  OF  BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  values  of  imports  in  1916  compared  with 
1913,  the  countries  of  origin,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  recorded  by  each  country: — 


Quantities.  Values.  Quantities.  "Values. 
1913.  1916. 

Countries  Doz.  £  Doz.  £ 

Germany   686,579  162,346  1,600  2)80 

Netherlands   20,806  6,080  134,567  17,170 

Belgium   500,277  125,732    — 

France   249,546  86,955  139,539  61,371 

Italy   62,863  13,116  64,688  17,787 

Japan   289,259  25,986  1,591,561  224,873 

.  Austria-Hungary   33,288  11,7-02    — 

United  States   26,693  11,-579  352*772  98,865 

Other  foreign  countries   .  .  41,157  9,168  57,832  9,960 
Total      from  foreign 

countries   1,910,4-68  4*52,664  2,342,559  430,3'06 


Total      from  British 

possessions   18,980  3,477  5.763  1,737  . 


Total   1,929,448  45i6,141        2,348,322  432,043 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  lost  by  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium  has  passed  into  the  hands'  of  Japan.  From  289,259 
dozens  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913,  the  figures  rose  in  1916  (latest  annual 
statistics  available)  to  1,591,561  dozens,  an  increase  of  450  per  cent.  Although  Japan 
was  the  largest  contributive  factor  to  the  whole,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  increase 
of  the  United  States  during  the  same  comparative  period  was  1,221,  per  cent. 

Imports  from  British  possessions  (including  Canada)  were  13,2l21  dozens  less  in 
1916  than  in  1913.  It  ought  to  be  stated  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  imports 
from  this  source  in  1915  were  32,525  dozens  compared  with  18,980  dozens  in  1913, 
and  5,763  dozens  in  1916. 
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THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  chemical  industry  in  Japan,  have  been 
translated  from  an  article  in  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Times,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  M.  Oka,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Tokyo,  and 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  under 
date  of  May  20,  1918. 

The  manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  which  had  never  been  taken  up  in 
this  country  until  the  Military  and  Naval  Department  took  the  initiative,  is  now 
about  to  be  undertaken. 

Since  the  war  in  Europe,  the  output  of  ether,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid 
has  been  largely  increased.  The  saltpetre  which  is  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  nitric  acid,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  last  year,  though  the  figure 
was  but  half  the  quantity  .imported  prior  to  the  war. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

The  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  a  consolidation  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air  has  not  yet  been  taken  up,  but  as  the  Government  has  already  made  preparations 
for  its  researches,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  industry  will  come  into 
existence  in  the  near  future. 

SODA.  ASH. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash  which  forms  the  very  basis  of 
the  alkali  industry,  has  not  been  as  yet  taken  up  on  a  large  scale,  but  there  is  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  has  sprung  up  in  a  tentative  way.  The 
Government  has  under  consideration,  in  order  to  help  the  industry  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence, the  granting  of  every  facility  in  the  way  of  bounties,  etc.  It  is,  however, 
pleasing  to  us,  that  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  and  caustic  soda  on  an  electrolytic 
basis  has  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  industry,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  chlorine  is  comparatively 
limited.  It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  look  for  other  fields  where  chlorine  can 
be  used,  besides  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder. 

As  for  the  salt  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  the  Government  imports  the 
cheaper  grade  from  its  colonies  and  distributes  it  to  the  industrial  men  at  cost,  but 
this  has  not  worked  well.  The  Government  is  now  giving  every  facility  to  industrial 
men  and  is  authorizing  them  to  import  cheaper  salt  from  abroad  for  their  own  use. 

POTASSIUM  CHLORIDE. 

Potassium  chloride  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
and  since  the  suspension  of  German  supply  each  importing  country  has  been  anxiously 
looking  for  a  suitable  source  of  supply.  Fortunately  this  country  commands  a  rich 
supply  of  seaweed  from  which  it  is  to  be  manufactured,  and  as  its  output  has  grown 
abnormally  during  the  war,  the  domestic  demands  are  more  than  covered  with  the 
native"  products.  It  appears  that  the  process  of  its  manufacture  from  the  by-products 
of  cement,  which  is  practised  in  the  United  States,  is  not  as  yet  adopted  in  this 
country. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

As  for  the  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  this  industry  attained  its 
full  development  prior  to  the  war.    The  manufacture  of  sulphate  of   ammonia  is 
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making  great  development  from  year  to  year,  with  the  prospects  of  covering  the  pre- 
war demand  in  the  near  future.  The  process  of  manufacture  in  many  cases  is  to 
recover  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  the  method  of  recovering  it  from  coal  is  not  so 
much  adopted  in  this  country  as  in  the  case  of  Europe  and  some  other  countries. 

As  regards  minor  chemicals  such  as  bichrome  potassium,  barium  salts,  etc.,  prior 
to  the  war.  supplies  entirely  depended  on  imports  from  overseas  countries,  but  once 
the  source  of  supply  stopped  innumerable  factories  which  aimed  at  the  manufacture 
of  those  chemicals  sprung-  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  golden  age  for 
these  chemical  industries  was  ushered  in,  although  subsequently  the  number  has  been 
reduced  to  some  extent  on  account  of  competition  among  themselves. 

DYES. 

The  Government,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  medi- 
cines, established  a  Japan  Dye  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
yen  8,000,000,  which  aimed  at  the  manufacture  of  intermediate  materials  to  be  supplied 
to  smaller  dye  manufacturers.  The  company,  however,  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
manufacture  of  intermediate  materials  alone,  but  also  intends  to  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  several  kinds  of  dyes  which  are  most  in  demand.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
company  with  limited  labour  and  time  to  manufacture  hundreds  of  dyes.  The  smaller 
dye  manufacturers  supplied  with  these  intermediate  materials  should  be  made  to  turn 
them  into  finished  articles  according  to  their  specialty  and  taste.  In  this  way  unneces- 
sary competition  can  be  avoided,  so  that  each  manufacturer  may  devote  his  whole 
energy  and  attention  to  one  particular  thing.  Thus  united,  the  independence  of  our 
dye  industry  can  be  attained. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  which  has  sprung  up  with  the  dye  industry  is  one 
of  those  which  was  born  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war  and  is  now  gradually  attaining 
its  independence. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  dye  industry  was  developed  principally  in  an  artistic  direc- 
tion, but  since  the  war,  the  deviation  can  be  seen  in  other  directions.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  consumable  dyes,  dyers  are  unable  to  make  their  choice  of  colours,  and  there- 
fore development  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  art  of  how  to  use 
dyes.  For  instance,  the  development  of  aniline  black  and  par-red  on  the  basis  of 
aniline  salt.  The  former  is  for  black  cotton  satin,  and  the  latter  for  turkey  red 
cotton  tissue.  These  two  colours  have  found  their  way  to  foreign  markets  and  now 
have  become  an  important  article  in  export  business. 

In  comparison  with  foreign  countries,  native  colours  are  in  no  way  inferior  in 
point  of  art,  but  as  to  durability,  our  dyes  are  not  so  good  as  those  from  foreign 
countries.  Unless  attention  is  paid  to  this  matter,  the  export  of  colours  which  is 
beginning  to  pick  up,  cannot  be  maintained  for  many  years  to  come. 

PERFUMERY. 

As  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery,  the  country  is  favourably  placed  to  draw 
supplies  of  raw  materials  owing  to  its  geographical  proximity  to  the  tropical  countries. 
In  spite  of  such  a  favourable  position,  no  such  industry  has  sprung  up,  but  recently 
several  attempts  have  been  made. 

THE  ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  ought  to  have  developed  in  localities  where  hydro-electric  power  can 
be  had  at  cheap  rates  and  in  large  quantities.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  industry  was  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  hydro-chlorite  of  potassium,  calcium  carbide, 
and  electro-copper  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  made  a  wonderful  development  during  the 
last  two  years.    Calcium  carbide  is  now  largely  shipped  abroad  as  a  substitute  for 
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European  goods  and  on  the  basis  of  this  important  article,  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen, 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  made  a  rapid  progress.  Other  industries  such  as 
the  electrolytic  industry,  graphite  refineries,  thej  ferro-alloy  industry,  the  electro- 
metallurgical  industry  have  also  sprung  up  in  various  places. 

THE  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  is  also  one  of  those  developed  since  the  war,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  is  a  method  for  extracting  oil  out  of  the  soya  bean  or  cocoanut  by  means  of 
filtration.  Although  the  consumption  of  oils  in  J apan  is  smaller  than  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  oil-cake  is  in  large  demand  here  as  a  fertilizer  so  that  if  a  way  is  found  for 
the  exportation  of  oils,  it  will  certainly  be  a  most  promising  industry,  for  we  can  expect 
almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  material  from  China,  India  and  other  countries. 
Prior  to  the  war,  large  quantities  of  soya  beans  were  exported  to  Europe,  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  freight  rates  on  the  soya  bean  and  soya  bean  oil,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  shipping  the  oil.  This  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  this 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand  for  oil-cake.  At  the  present  time,  the  sources 
of  supply  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  in  the 
future,  the  vast  resources  of  India  should  be  exploited.  The  manufacture  of  hardened 
oils,  soap,  candles,  and  glycerine  are  closely  allied  to  this  industry  and  have  made 
developments  to  a  reasonable  extent.  The  soap  and  candle  industry  can  be  further 
developed  as  exportable  articles.  The  glycerine  which  is  an  important  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  is  now  on  a  fair  way  of  development  under  Govern- 
ment protection.  The  paint  industry  has  also  made  a  notable  development  in  the 
country. 

THE    PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

Prior  to  the  war,  this  industry  was  not  a  very  paying  business,  because  of  foreign 
competition.  The  demand  for  ordinary  grade  paper  was  covered  with  native  goods, 
but  the  superior  goods  were  imported  in  most  cases.  In  consequence  of  the  European 
war,  the  higher  grades,  the  manufacture  of  which  had  never  been  touched  here,  were 
taken  up,  and  to-day  the  demand  for  all  sorts  of  paper  is  being  filled  with  home-made 
goods. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pulp  industry  that  sprung 
up  in  Saghalien  since  the  war.  In  spite  of  the  short  duration  since  the  war  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  home-consumption  is  met  with  native  goods  and  if  this  rate  of  progress 
can  be  kept  there  is  a  possibility  of  covering  the  entire  demand  in  the  near  future, 
making  the  import  of  pulp  no  longer  necessary. 

A  plan  of  enterprises  in  this  line  is  now  being  thought  of  in  Korea,  and  attention 
is  beginning  to  be  directed  to  those  vast  forests  in  northern  Manchuria  and  the 
adjoining  Russian  provinces.  The  demand  for  felt  and  bronze  nettings  which  is  a 
requisite  to  the  paper  industry,  is  now  gradually  being  met  with  home  goods  as  the 
result  of  the  suspension  of  imports  and  will  soon  be  sufficient  for  domestic  demands. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CELLULOID. 

The  manufacture  of  celluloid  was  taken  up  long  before  the  war  but  the  results 
were  invariably  unsatisfactory.  Since  the  war,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the 
situation  and  now  great  prosperity  is  being  experienced.  As  a  country  which  is  rich 
in  camphor  products  is  placed  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  ior  the  manufac- 
ture, of  celluloid,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  keep  up  this  state  of  prosperity  after  the 
war.  Let  us  hope  that  the  country  will  develop  to  such  a  stage  as  to  control  the 
manufacture  of  celluloid  and  with  the  determination  of  turning  the  erude  camphor 
into  a  finished  form  of  celluloid  for  exportation  purposes. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  is  one  of  those  which  has  made  a  favourable 
progress  due  to  the  war,  and  its  future  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
worked.  It  is  expected  that  satolite  which  recently  sprung  up  as  a  substitute  for 
celluloid,  will  make  continued  developments. 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

A  new  phase  in  the  sugar  industry  is  an  enterprise  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  for 
the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar.  On  account  of  operating  only  a  short  time,  the 
results  are  not  known  definitely,  but  there  is  every  hope  of  success  being  achieved  in 
the  near  future,  as  the  industry  is  an  old  one  in  Central  Europe  and  America.  Another 
notable  case  is  the  growth  of  a  starch  industry  in  Hokkaido,  principally  for  exporta- 
tion purposes. 

THE  BEER  BREWERY  INDUSTRY. 

This  industry  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  as  the  result  of  a  brisk  demand  for 
beer  in  overseas  countries.  Nowadays,  the  zones  stretching  Irom  Egypt  on  the  west, 
and  Manchuria  on  the  east,  are  under  the  sole  sphere  of  native  beer,  and  this  is  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  our  own  supplies  of  malt  and  hops. 


ACETIC  ACID  AND  ACETONE. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  acetic  acid  for  rubber  extraction,  prices  ran  up  rapidly 
and  consequently  the  price  of  acetic  acid  lime  advanced.  Local  charcoal  burners 
showed  their  activities  in  its  manufacture  and  ultimately  over-production  resulted, 
throwing  many  out  of  their  occupations.  This  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  observed 
in  many  other  directions  and  is  to  be  much  regretted.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  remedy  this  sort  of  evil  when  an  economic  warfare  is  open  after  peace  is  concluded. 
It  is  our  hope  that  such  unnecessary  competition  should  be  avoided  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  system  of  agencies  so  as  to  equalize  the  demand  and  supply  of  this 
article.  As  there  is  for  acetic  acid  a  bright  prospect  in  overseas  countries,  and  as  it 
is  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo,  we  should  like  to  put  the  industry 
on  a  sure  foundation.  The  manufacture  of  acetone  which  had  been  commenced  during 
the  war  has  now  obtained  a  self-supporting  position. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  industry  has  greatly  developed,  in  spite  of  an  inconvenience  felt  on  account 
of  the  restriction  of  exports  at  the  countries  of  origin.  Nowadays,  nearly  all  kinds 
of  rubber  is  produced  here  and  export  business  is  very  flourishing.  On  the  other 
hand  the  rubber  plantations  undertaken  by  Japanese  rubber  growers  abroad  have 
gradually  solidified  their  position  and  will  be  prosperous  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


THE  LEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

Owing  to  military  requirements  from  overseas  countries,  the  industry  has  greatly 
developed.  The  manufacture  of  tanning  material  for  leather  manufacturing  has 
equally  advanced.    The  production  of  imitation  leather  has  also  developed. 
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THE  CERAMIC  INDUSTRY. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  glass-pane  industry.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  industry  remained  insignificant,  but  now  has  reached  great  prosperity. 
At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  far  beyond  the  domestic  demand,  and  for  the  disposal 
of  our  goods  markets  have  been  exploited  in  many  foreign  countries.  Besides,  glass 
bottles,  chemical  glassware,  beads,  and  bracelets  are  now  largely  exported.  By  making 
ourselves  self-supporting  for  soda  ash,  the  industry  must  be  solidified  and  at  the  same 
time  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  thicker  kinds  of  plate 
glass  for  mirror  making  and  lenses,  etc. 

THE  CHINA  AND  PORCELAIN  INDUSTRY. 

The  china  and  porcelain  industry  appears  to  have  made  a  favourable  progress  and 
I  trust  the  day  will  come  when  European  goods  will  be  substituted  by  native  goods. 
The  enamelled  ware  industry  is  one  of  those  developed  during  the  war,  and  now  has 
become  one  of  our  staple  export  lines.  With  industrial  activities  in  general,  the  cement 
and  fire-brick  industry  has  increased  its  output  and  is  now  in  its  height  of  prosperity. 


INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA  IN  1917. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  Cuba,  June  20,  1918. 

The  official  statement  of  Cuban  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1917  has  been 
published  and  shows  a  large  increase  in  imports  from  Canada. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  years  1909  to  1916,  together 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 

Imports  from  Canada  by  Cuba. 


For  year  1909   $1,385,235 

1910   1,871,914 

1911   1,514,477 

1912   1,531,391 

1913  •  1,754,594 

1914   1,465,231 

1915    1,123,336 

1916   1,766,729 

For  first  six  months  of  1917   2,613,516 
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.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  imports  from  Canada  for  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  the  year  1917: — 

Potatoes   $1,602,261 

Codfish   608,365 

Herring   33,518 

Beans  "  35,741 

Hay  ..,  22,681 

Printed  papers   70 

Woodpulp  and  newsprint   9,064 

Pine  and  spruce  lumber   60,214 

Clay  and  other  soils   236 

Cases  of  glass      142 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel   16 

Manufactures  of  copper   13,500 

Mineral  colours   6,744 

Other  colours  and  tints   400 

Ink  for  printing   200 

Varnishes..   104 

Oil  of  codfish   670 

Fine  soaps  ;  ..  35 

Paper  in  leaves   1,410 

Printed  books   4 

Other  papers  -   206 

Pasteboard  boxes   43 

Other  manufactures  of  lumber   5 

Boxes   10,951 

Barretts  and  shooks   12,018 

Other  manufactures   295 

Parts  of  machinery   36 

"Wagons,  cars  and  carts   60 

Small  arms                                                                            .  ....  2 

Salt  pork  .  .  .  .  .   90 

Condensed  milk   105,686 

Butter                                                                                                      •  51 

Cheese   527 

Barley  '.  ..  87,846 

Liquor   3,541 

Apples.   26 

Other  fresh  fruits   20 

Dried  fruits   5,750 

Other  manufactures  of  rubber   100 

Hats   3 

Other  articles  not  specially  mentioned   20,838 


$2,613,516 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  potatoes  hold  first  place  with  codfish 
second.  A  glance  at  this  list  also  shows  the  large  number  of  articles  that  can  be  sold 
to  Cuba  by  Canada.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1917  Canada  supplied  over  three- 
quarters  of  Cuba's  importations  of  potatoes  and  more  than  half  the  codfish,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list: — 


Imports  by  Cuba  of  Potatoes  and  Codfish  for  first  six  months  of  1917. 

United  Great 

Canada,         States.  Norway.  Spain.  Britain.  Haiti.  Total. 

Potatoes    .  .     .  .     $1,602,261      $424,385    $    240    $5  00  $2,026,891 

Codfish                         608,365        508,033  $8,385  1,282  $11,244    1,137,309 


It  will  be  some  weeks  before  the  official  statement  for  the  last  six  months  of  1917 
will  be  ready  for  distribution. 
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I      r  '  TRADE  OF  BARBADOS,  1917. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  June  4,  1918. 


In  1916  for  the  first  time  for  which  we  have  any  statistics,  the  trade  of  Barbados 
showed  a  favourable  balance.  Last  year  this  favourable  balance  was  not  maintained, 
though  the  value  of  the  total  trade  rose  higher,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  imports.  Had 
the  crop  for  the  year  been  as  good  as  that  of  1916,  the  balance  would  again  have  been 
favourable.  Nevertheless,  the  total  trade  reached  a  higher  figure  than  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  island.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  was  largely  due 
to  higher  prices,  as  the  customs  returns  from  specific  duties,  which  are  chiefly  on  food- 
stuffs, was  much  lower,  showing  at  least  that  in  foodstuffs  the  quantity  imported  was 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  total : 
trade  with  leading  countries: — - 


Countries.  1916.  1917. 

United  Kingdom   £    S24.OS0  £1,127,366 

United  States   766,328  942,621 

Canada   '    1,526,555  1,212,504 

Newfoundland  '.   :   13>0,060  150,673 

Others   292,387  475,76i5 


Total   £3,539,410  £3,90-8,929 


Imports  and  Customs  Revenue  both  Show  Increase. 

The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five-year  period  to  1915  showed  an  average  of 
£1,385,685.  In  1916  the  imports  rose  to  £1,851,522,  and  in  the  year  under  review 
reached  £2,285,276,  which  is  approximately  £900,000  above  the  average  during  the 
period.  Consequent  on  the  increase  in  imports,  the  returns  from  Customs  duties  have 
been  greater.  Last  year  the  amount  collected  was  £158,733,  which  included  £28,616, 
the  export  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses.  The  total  revenue  of  the  island  from  customs, 
excise,  and  other  sources,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £225,000.  Expenditures  also 
have  increased  on  account  of  the  war,  and  there  is  a  small  addition  to  the  debt  of  the 
island,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  present  additions  will  be  paid  out  of  revenue,  and 
will  not  remain  an  addition  to  the  permanent  debt.  The  following  statement  will  show 
+he  sources  of  imports : — 


Countries.  1916.  1917. 

United  Kingdom   £    597, 3SS  £  617,503 

United  States   624,410  843,291 

Canada   320,011  350,602 

Newfoundland   53,131  68,04*5 

India   37,434  73,693 

Argentine..   7, SOS  17,536 

Venezuela   5,591  14,186 

.Others   505,749  300,422 


Total   £1,851,522  £2,285,278 


Imports  from  Canada. 

The  imports  from  Canada  were  greater  in  value  than  in  1916 — as  in  fact  they  were 
from  most  of  the  leading  countries — and  the  trend  has  been  upwards  for  some  years. 
In  looking  over  the  returns,  however,  where  quantities  are  shown,  it  is  seen  that  less 
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goods  were  imported,  though  values  were  more.  As  compared  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  from  which  the  imports  came,  especially  the  United  States,  the  imports 
from  Canada  did  not  share  proportionately  in  the  general  increase.  One  reason  for 
this  undoubtedly  is,  that  transportation  facilities  with  Canada  have  been  reduced,  two 
steamers  only  of  the  Royal  Mail  service  being*  put- on  the  route,  whereas  formerly  there 
were  four.  The  items  showing  increase  in  the  imports  from  Canada  were  cheese,  cord- 
age, pickled  herring,  Hour,  oats,  white  pine  and  spruce,  and  furniture.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  import  from  Canada,  and  the  leading  articles  imported  in  the  last 
four  years : — 

Articles.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Cars,  motor   £    1,500        £        96        £    4,050        £  106 

Cheese   2,078  1,859  1,757  2,179 

Cordage   556  1,193  649  2,611 

Pish,  salted   19,638  33,914  46,744  37,566 

"     pickled,  other  than  trout 

and   salmon   1,248  2,591  1,775  2,737 

Oilmeal   2,866  2,797  5,912  1,089 

Grain  and  Flour — 

Bran  and   pollard   551  3,718  7,527  7,729 

Flour   ..    ..  48,110  56,236  88,598  113,555 

Oats   19,708  16,327  27,882  34,712 

Pulse     3,843    13 

Hay   2,427     452 

Manures — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   30,269  15,612  72,870  66,087 

Other  kinds   11  2,460  24  — 

Pork  -..  1,700  3,300  1,511  1,704 

Iron  and  steel  nails   904  1,021  1,137  1,237 

Vegetables,   fresh   308  1,080  1,019  992 

Wood- 
White  pine  and  spruce..    ..  21,197   ■        32,652  29,436  41,372 

Shingles   11,615  1,902  13,575  10,474 

Staves   and    shooks   621  843  354  226 

Furniture   406  555  749  1,934 

Total  value  of  all  articles .  :         £174,785        £191,415        £320,001  £350,602 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 
In  1915  the  value  from  that  country  was  £399,500,  increasing  in  1916  to  £624,416,  and 
last  year  to  £843,291.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  manufactured  goods  of 
various  lines,  noticeably  in  machinery.  The  following  statement  gives  for  comparison 
the  quantities  and  values  of  the  leading  articles  imported  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  similar  articles  from  Canada : — 


From 

Canada. 

From  United  States. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vialue. 

187 

£  5,610 
6,198 
16^038 
3,804 

£  279 

Boots  and  shoes.    .  . 

231 
8 

,  lb. 

65 

30,429 

Cattle  food  :  Oilmeal. . 

■ton       i  o 

130,742 

1,089 

A  COOT 

37,772 

.  tons. 

70,796 
1,938 

212,388 
121 

lb. 

34,860 

2,179 

..qtl. 

25,044 

37,566 

2,515 

3,773 

Grain  and  flour — 
Bran  and  pollard.. 

.  .lb. 

1,545,926 

<7  TOO 

99o,bl  I 

4,983 

Flour  

bags. 

m 

45,422 

12 

113,5'55 

32,634 
19,996 

32,634 
49,991 

Oats  

Lb. 

5,793,631 

34,712 

462,981 

2,778 

153 

36,098 

Manures — 

Sulphate    of  ammo- 

.tons. 

3,304 

66,087 

45 

540 

Meat — 

1,134 

33 

3915,059 

11,523 

Pork  

ii 

40.908 

1,704 

1,097,116 

45,715 

Medicines  and  drugs 

lb. 

723 

32'5,22i9 

7,339 
16,261 
9,360 

993 

Wood — 

White  pine 

and 

ft. 

4,137,238 

41,372 

19,177 
2,681,383 

192 
34,858 

13,966,250 
16,188 

10,474 
226 

Staves  and  shooks. 

.  .No. 

2,105,827 

29,481 

1,114 

1,136 

Total  value  of  all  articles.    £350,602    £843,291 


Importation  of  Flour. 

The  annual  average  import  of  flour  in  the  ten-year  period  prior  to  1917  was  about 
84,000  bags.  In  1916  the  import  was  83,132  bags,  falling  last  year  to  65,662,  the  lowest 
figure  to  be  found  in  the  blue  books.  The  valuation  given  to  this  flour  by  the  customs, 
however,  was  50s.  a  bag,  while  before  the  war  the  bag  was  taken  at  20s.  This  enhanced 
value  gave  a  return  last  year  of  £164,154,  the  highest  ever  reached. 

Fish. 

For  some  years  before  the  war  the  import  of  dried  and  salted  fish  amounted  to 
about  50,000  quintals  annually,  and  was  valued  in  the  Customs  at  20s.  to  the  quintal, 
which  no  doubt  approximated  to*  the  slightly  varying  cost.  In  1916  the  quantity 
imported  increased  over  50  per  cent,  and  was  taken  at  a  valuation  of  about  25s.  to  the 
quintal.  Last  year  the  import  was  not  quite  so  large,  but  still  about  40  per  cent  above 
average,  and  was  valued  at  30s.  The  quantity  of  wet  fish  imported  was  less  than  in 
any  year  of  the  decade,  but  was  valued  higher.  The  return  therefore,  due  chiefly  to 
higher  market  prices,  was  about  double  the  pre-war  average.  The  following  table  will 
give  details  of  the  import  of  fish  in  the  last  few  years 
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Imports  of  Fish. 


Yedr 
lit  10. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


Article. 

Fish,  dried  and  salted.  

"     pickled  trout  or  salmon 

"         '*  other  

"     cured   .... 


qtl. 
brl. 


Total , 
Fish, 


Total 
Fish, 


Total 
Fish, 


Total . 
Fish, 


dried  and  salted  

pickled  trout  or  salmon 

"       other .... 
cured  and  tinned..  .. 


dried  and  salted  

pickled  trout  or  salmon 
"       other .  .    .  .•  .  .  , 
preserved  


.qtl. 
.brl. 


dried  and  salted .  . 
trout  and  salmon . 
pickled,  other.  .  .  . 
tinned  and  canned 


.qtl. 
brl. 


dried  and  salted.  . 
trout  and  salmon . 
pickled,  other  .  .  .  . 
tinned-  and  canned. 


.qtl. 
brl. 


Total. 
Fish, 


dried  and  sailted .  . 
trout  and  salmon, 
pickled,  other.  .  .  . 
tinned  and  canned, 


.qtl. 
brl. 


Total, 
Fish, 


dried  -  and  salted  .  . 
trout  and  salmon . 
pickled ,  other  .  -  r . 
tinned  and  canned, 


.qtl. 
brl. 


Total. 
Fish, 


Total 


dried  and  salted., 
trout  and  salmon .' 
pickled,  other. .  .  . 
tinned  and  canned 


•  qtl. 
brl 


Quantity. 
51,008 
307 
•  5,499 


.qtl.  47,421 
.brl.  401 
.  "  6,761 


49,638 
268 
4,321 


54,241 
523 
4,910 


49,165 
837 
3,631 


53,809 
94 
4,65-7 


Value. 

£51,u0S 
461 
4,674 
3,108 

£59,251 

£47,421 
602 
5,071 
3,917 

£57,011 

£49,638. 
402 
3,242 
4,163 

£57,445 

£5  4,241 
916 
3,683 
1,567 

£60,407 

£51,623 
1,464 
2,903 
2,437 

£58,427 

-£€1,88 
9S9 
4,657 
2,358 

£69,884 


78,873 

£98,593 

.             377  -  ' 

1,131 

3,429 

4,296 

3,764 

£107, 7S4 


70,785 

£106,177 

202 

317 

2,800 

5,600 

5,598 

£117.692 


Conditions  in  Grocery  and  Provision  Business. 

As  before  stated,  there  was  less  -flour  imported  last  year,  but  rather  more  than  the 
average  of  dried  and  salted  fish.  One  of  the  leading  provision  dealers  writes  that 
"  the  provision  business  generally  inJBarbados  was  not  so  good  last  year,  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  of  our  inability  to  secure  supplies.  Stocks,  however,  have  to  some  extent 
been  replenished  during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  business  has  been  better  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year." 

Decreases. — In  looking  over  the  statistics  it  appears  that  only  about  one-half  the 
quantity  of  tea  was  imported,  as  the  supply  which  formerly  came  from  England  is 
now  practically  cut  ofT.    Some  of  the  supply  is  now  coming  from  Canada.  There 
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were  decreases  in  biscuit  and  cakes,  bread  and  crackers,  beans  and  peas,  confectionery, 
butter  and  cheese,  the  two  latter  declining  in  quantity  about  25  per  cent.  Less  wine, 
whisky  and  gin  were  imported. 

Increases. — About  the  same  quantity  of  grain,  oats,  etc.,  were  imported,  though 
the  values  increased.  This  was  also  the  case  in  arrowroot  and  starches,  bran  and 
pollard,  corn,  cornmeal,  cereals,  oatmeal  and  rice.  In  meats,  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  salt  beef,  about  the  same  quantity  of  salt  pork,  but  rather  more  bacon  and  ham. 
The  value,  however,  of  the  importation  of  all  meats  was  much  higher.  A  greater 
value  appeared  in  condensed  milk,  a  greater  quantity  and  value  in  oleomargarine,  and 
a  greater  value  in  vegetables. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  war  the  export  of  foodstuffs  from  England  has  been 
prohibited,  and  as  a  result  practically  none  is  being  now  imported  from  that  source. 
Dealers  here  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  New  York,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  a  good  deal  of  this  might  be  obtained  from  Canada. 

Suggestions  for  Display  of  Canadian  Samples. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  larger  quantities  than  usual  of  grocery  supplies 
coming  in  from  the  United  States  is,  that  Canadian  goods  and  prices  are  riot  so  well 
known.  Some  American  firms  send  their  travellers  through  the  islands,  and  others 
furnish  monthly  lists  of  grocery  supplies  and  prices.  One  of  the  largest  American 
firms,  whose  goods  are  seen  everywhere,  is  very  careful  to  keep  the  trade  informed, 
and  to  supply  monthly  quotations.  Firms  in  Barbados  are  therefore  kept  posted,  in 
regard  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  market.  A  leading  grocery  and  provision  house  in 
Barbados,  very  friendly  to  Canadian  connection,  has  favoured  us  with  a  letter,  on  this 
subject,  and  suggests  as  follows:  "It  would  be  a  wise  step  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  send  samples  of  their  various  goods  with  particulars  and  prices.  To  assist 
in  this,  we  offer  to  fit  up  two  spacious  rooms  over  one  of  our  stores  now  occupied  by 
us,  as  a  sample  or  show  room,  and  make  it  exclusive  for  Canadian  goods,  the  rooms 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  trade,  and  each  item  with  all  particulars  displayed,  and 
full  information  obtainable  through  a  capable  salesman.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  keep  these  samples  under  glass,  to  prevent  them  showing  a  shabby  appearance, 
and  if  the  suggestion  is  thought  worthy  of  trial,  details  could  be  easily  arranged. 
We  might  further  mention  that  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  business  being  extended 
through  the  northern  islands,  through  such  a  show-room." 

The  premises  offered  by  this  firm  as  a  Canadian  sample  room  is  in  every  respect 
ample  and  desirable.  If  some  Canadian  commission  house,  controlling  a  number  of 
grocery  lines,  would  take  the  matter  up,  the, co-operation  of  your  Commissioner  might 
be  counted  on,  and  full  information  and  assistance  rendered. 

Strong  Demand  for  Machinery,  Hardware,  and  Kindred  Lines. 

During  the  year  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  and  metal  was  imported  for  the 
sugar  factories.  A  general  overhauling  of  these  factories  has  been  going  on  and  in 
some  .complete  new  machinery  has  been  installed.  The  requirements,  therefore,  have 
been  not  only  for  machinery  and  metals,  but  for  cement,  bricks,  belting,  paints  and 
varnish.  Apart  from  these  estate  requirements,  there  has  been  little  demand  outside, 
as  all  housebuilding  operations  have  ceased  since  the  war.  Indeed,  the  whole  list  of 
goods  supplied  by  the  hardware  trade , as  the  result  of  the  requirements  of  the  sugar 
estates  has  had  an  increased  importation,  the  total  value  amounting  to  £322,372 — 
double  that  of  1916,  and  about  four  times  that  of  1915.  Among  other  hardware  items 
showing  increase  were  cordage  and  twine,  electrical  apparatus,  leather  and  belting, 
motor-cars  and  parts. 

Most  of  this  increase  in  imports  came  from  the  United  States.  One  of  the  leading 
firms  in  Barbados,  writing  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  hardware,  remarks  on  "the 
decreasing  probabilities  and  increasing  difficulties  of  obtaining  hardware  from  the 
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Dominion,  hi  every  Canadian  manufacturer  appears  to  be  engaged  in  producing  war 
supplies  of  some  description."  He  also  remarks  on  the  delay  in  getting  supplies  after 
being  shipped,  through  probable  lack  of  freight  and  ocean  accommodation.  He  refers 
also  to  a  small  shipment  of  iron  from  Canada,  which  was  very  welcome,  and  "if  the 
supply  continues  will  be  exceedingly  helpful,  as  the  importation  of  this  item  has  been 
practically  prohibited  from  the  Mother  Country." 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  value  of  the  import  in  the  above  lines  for 
1916  and  1017:— 


Article 

1916. 

1917. 

£  1,417 

£  1,437 

2,339 

2,254 

702 

583 

2,390 

3,435 

1,875 

1,735 

612 

551 

190 

249 

19,485 

28,367 

3,068 

2,567 

1,184 

1,445 

5,039 

17,666 

2,916 

10,902 

Cutlery  

757 

1,103 

Electrical,  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus  .  . 

3,004 

3,218 

766 

415 

Leather — dressed,  undressed,  and  belting  

8,589 

12,493 

63,475 

133,168 

3,098 

1,906 

33,4<07 

81,862 

6,430 

11,254 

855 

1,124 

475 

1,173 

343 

492 

2,006 

2,973 

The  Dry  Goods  Trade. 

In  1916  large  quantities  of  all  lines  of  dry  goods  were  imported  above  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  year,  and  the  opening  month  of  1917  found  all  stocks  in  full  supply. 
Business  had  been  good  throughout  1916,  and  continued  so  till  stocks  began  to  decline 
in  the  latter  half  of  1917.  As  no  supplies  were  coming  in  from  England,  and  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  last  December  found 
the  dry  goods  stores  generally  short  in  almost  every  line,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar 
conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  West  Indies.  An  examination  of  the  statistics 
for  the  year  showed  a  decline  in  value  in  almost  every  article  imported,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  relatively  greater  decline  in  quantity,  though  the  figures  for  quantity  are  not 
yet  available.  Apparel  decreased  roughly  from  £25,000  to  £19,000,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable decreases  in  bags  and  trunks,  boots  and  shoes,  and  cotton  piece-goods,  which 
latter  fell  off  in  quantity  about  40  per  cent.  Other  cotton  manufactures  showed  a 
considerable  increase  in  value,  no  doubt  as  the  result  of  enhanced  prices.  Declines 
occurred  in  haberdashery,  millinery,  hats,  bonnets,  manufactures  of  silk,  and  manu- 
factures of  wool. 

Cost  of  Living  in  Barbados. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  every  article  that 
goes  into  general  consumption.  In  some  cases  the  advance  has  been  more  than  double. 
Locally-grown  provisions,  however,  though  not  as  cheap  as  formerly,  have  not  advanced 
in  the  same  ratio  as  imported  goods.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  the  labouring 
classes  to  live,  as  with  the  exception  of  a  few  imported  commodities — kerosene,  flour, 
cornmeal,  and  salt  fish — they  support  themselves  on  locally-grown  provisions.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  Barbados,  and  in 
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fact  all  of  these  islands,  has  increased  over  50  per  cent,  as  the  following  table  of  prices 
of  articles  in  general  use  in  1912  and  the  present  year  will  show: — 

»  Comparative  Prices  in  Barbados  in  1912  and  1918. 


1912.  1918. 


Commodity. 

Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Condensed  milk  

.  case. 

$  5 

00 

$  5 

50 

$10 

00 

$10  50 

100  lb. 

4 

15 

6 

00 

8 

00 

9  00 

6 

50 

7 

00 

12 

00 

13  00 

lb.  box. 

3 

25 

3 

50 

5 

55 

5  75 

Butter,   Canadian    .  .  . 

.per  lb. 

0' 

33 

0 

36 

0 

65 

0  72 

3 

75 

4 

50 

9 

50 

10  00 

7 

50 

7 

sa 

13 

7>5 

14  70 

180  Lb. 

0 

90 

1 

00 

2 

40 

2  80 

Wrapping  paper,  straw. 

.  .bdle. 

0 

90 

1 

00 

2 

85 

3  00 

brl. 

20 

0.0 

21 

50 

56 

00 

58  00 

2 

10 

2 

40 

5 

00 

5  76 

3 

25 

3 

80 

6 

75 

7  25 

100  lb. 

14 

0'9 

18 

00 

34 

to 

40  00 

.  .50  gr. 

30 

00 

33 

00 

60 

00 

65  00 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  Imported. ' 


Articles. 

1916. 

1917. 

1*     OO    O  ET  fi 

19,584 

o  (\  OTA 

37,463 

8,421 

24,152 

18,853 

16,837 

91  Q7R 

6  0,0  0  L 

  9,632 

9,707 

Coal  

  202,492 

219,708 

  92,374 

89,325 

105,504 

  98,591 

166,177 

Grain  and  flour — 

  8,483 

12,806 

  10.427 

15,602 

32,771 

164,154 

Oats  

  29,117 

37,546 

  9,612 

5,941 

111,423 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

  14,583 

11,105 

  11,500 

12,000 

  4,654 

191 

  62,678 

133,169 

Medicines  and  drugs  

  10,263 

12,342 

Manure  

  161,308 

141,620 

Meats — 

Beef,  salted  

12,200 

47,676 

Metals,  iron  and  steel  

38,615 

Oil,  kerosene  

15,358 

19,463 

Seed  :  Cotton  seed  

38,579 

Soap,  common  

32,984 

Wood- 

White  pine  and  spruce  

43,642 

35,132 

Fuel  

20,645 

12,640 

Staves  and  shooks  

29,764 

Wool  manufactures  

17,062 
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Restrictions  in  Imports. 

The  Government  issued  an  order  in  April,  which  is  still  in  force,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  of  luxury,  and  including  a  few  items  of  manufactured 
goods  capable  of  being  made  in  the  island.    The  prohibited  list  is  as  under: — 

Motor-cars. 

Moors,  sashes,  and  blinds. 

Furniture  (house,  office,  cabinet  or  store). 

Pianos  and  organs. 

Trunks,  valises,  travelling  and  tool  bags,  and  baskets  of  all  kinds. 
Vehicles  of  pleasure. 
Toys  and  games. 

Exports. 

The  exports  fell  off  somewhat  in  value  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but 
were  nevertheless  very  much  above  any  other  year  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  high  prices  at  which  the  staples  of  the  colony  were  marketed  in  1916,  were  main- 
tained throughout  1917,  and  in  some  cases  reached  even  a  higher  level.  The  fall-off 
was  due  to  an  all-round  smaller  crop,  sugar  being  less  by  about  3,500  tons,  and  molasses 
about  400,000  gallons.  A  smaller  area  of  cotton  was  planted  up,  with  a  correspondingly 
smaller  return.  The  following  figures,  which  show  the  export  since  1910,  will  at  the 
same  time  evidence  the  favourable  condition  now  existing  in  the  colony: — 

Total  Exports. 


lO'lO.  .   £1,088,829 

1911  :   1,005,931 

1912.                                                                                         .   ....  1,085,569 

1913.  .                                                                  .   856,618 

1914.                           .  .  ■  915,099 

1915.  :                                                                                                 .  1,181,986 

1916   2,207,257 

1917.   2,190,114 


The  Staples  of  the  Colony. 

The  table  of  exports  above  shows  how  the  colony  has  benefited  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and,  as  above  stated,  due  to  enhanced  prices.  All  the  staples  in  the  last 
three  years  have  shown  a  large  production,  except  cotton,  which  has  been  regularly 
declining  in  production.  The  following  statement  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of 
these  leading  staples  for  1916-17 : — 


1916.  1917. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Sugar,  dark  crystals  tons.  38,191 1  £    763,830  34,403  £  688,060 

white  crystals  "  1|  30  8  200 

yelUow  crystals  "      359  7,180 

"      -Muscovado..  "  17,264  336,648  17,190  360,990 

Molasses,  choice  gal.  2.379,741  123,945  2,167,170  112,873 

fancy  "  6,887,387  401,764  6,604,410  385,257 

vacuum  pan.  "  548,887  14,865  628,586  15,715 

Rum  "  99,062  9,081  104,286  10,862 

Cotton,  raw  lb.  137,718  9,845  52,304  6,538 


£1,660,008  £1,587,675 


Sugar  and  Molasses. 

Canada  has,  in  almost  every  recent  year,  taken  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  and  molasses 
of  the  island.  Last  year  two-thirds  of  the  molasses  went  to  her  credit,  and  about  one- 
half  the  sugar,  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  details  of  the  shipments    to  various    countries   are  given   in  the  following 


statement  :— 

Sugar.  Molasses. 

Countries.  Tons.  Value.  Gallons.  Value. 

United  Kingdom   22,034      £    455,602  1,082,210  £  43,377 

Canada    25,410  509,346  6,009,197  347,663 

United  States  '   2,850  57,000  758,449  42,330 

French  West  Indies   515  10,815  28,801  720 

British  West  Indies   405  8,33>8  5,155  290 

Virgin  Islands   235|  4,763    — 

Bermuda   192  4,005  13,402  779 

Newfoundland   19'0  3,984  1,502,028  78,642 

Danish  West  Indies   125  2,500  200  11 

Dutch  West  Indies   4  77  305  17 

British  Guiana       419  16 


Total   -51,960*     £1,056,430        9,400,166  £513,845 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the.  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ending  June  15,  1918,  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation. — ~No  receipt. 

The  price  for  haddock,  during  the  first  days  of  the  week,  declined  to  such  an 
extreme  that  sales  of  this  fishstuff  have  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  14  cents  per 
pound,  but  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  no  fish -in  drums  has  arrived  this  week,  the 
supplies  available  have  been  reduced  and  the  prices  advanced  again.  Codfish  and 
hake  remain  unchanged  under  the  same  conditions.  We  can  quote  codfish  at  15, 
haddock  at  15  and  hake  at  12  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation — 

Juno  6,  ss.  Frecftnes,  200  cases  from  New  York. 

Very  few  supplies  available  on  the  market  and,  of  course,  holders  of  these  goods 
have  succeeded  in  bettering  their  prices,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  stock  will  be 
absorbed  very  soon  if  there  are  no  arrivals  within  a  short  time.  We  quote  that  from 
United  States  and  Canada  at  $21  to  $22  per  case.  These  quotations  are  on  codfish 
in  good  condition,  as  there  exist  many  lots  of  cod  affected  by  humidity  and  holders 
are  ceding  at  any  price. 

HERRINGS. 

The  stock  of  herrings  has  been  sold  at  $3.50  and,  in  consequence,  the  market  is 
exhausted. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  sort  of  cheese  made  in  Cuba  is  being  sold  at  32  to  35  cents  per  pound,  while 
that  from  the  United  States  remains  unchanged  at  30  to  55  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation — 

June  6,  ss.  Abangarez,  250  bags  from  New  Orleans. 
"     8,  ss.  Mascotte,  7&8  bags  and  98  barrels,  Tampa, 
"   10,  ss.  Excelsior,  304  bags  and  300  barrels,  New  Orleans. 
"   11,  ss.  Miami,  372  bags  and  115  barrels,  Tampa. 
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The  market  for  potatoes  has  been  active  and  as  these  receipts  are  extremely  light 
for  the  demand  it  has,  the  prices  have  made  a  further  advance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  quote  at  $7.50  per  barrel  and  5  cents  per  pound  for  those  imported 
in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

Xew  York,  3  d/s.  £  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $4.79  per  £. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  WEST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet. 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  May  12,  1918. 

The  Chilean  Minister  in  Vienna  reports  that  owing  to  difficulties  created  by  the 
war,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Central  Powers  obtaining  wool  and  cotton,  a  new 
textile  industry  has  been  developed  in  Austria,  using  paper  as  a  raw  material,  and 
now  cloth  is  being  manufactured  with  paper  thread,  for  conversion  into  clothing 
and  domestic  uses.  The  minister  also  adds  that  the  Industrial  Union  of  lower 
Austria  is  preparing  an  exposition  which  will  demonstrate  every  branch  of  the  indus- 
try.   In  this  exposition  all  the  machinery  will  be  worked  with  paper  belting. 

The  editor  of  El  Sur  of  Ccncepcion  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Chilean 
Government  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  barbed  wire  on  the  hides  of  the  cattle,  where 
this  is  used  as  fences. 

An  energetic  appeal  has  also  been  made  by  the  tanners  and  others  interested  in 
the  trade,  for  protective  measures  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present  losses 
and  damage  to  hides,  arising  from  the  careless  use  of  the  branding  iron.  Recom- 
mendations have  accordingly  been  made  to  the  local  governing  bodies  in  agricultural 
districts,  for  investigation  and  suggestions. 

Serious  Inundations  in  Peru. 

In  addition  to  a  tidal  wave  in  Callao,  Peru,  which  inundated  the  port,  causing 
serious  losses,  the  interior  of  Southern  Peru  is  suffering  acutely  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  rivers  caused  by  the  sudden  thaws  in  the  Cordilleras  and  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

The  Department  of  Puno  is  suffering  exceedingly  from  the  floods  of  the  rivers 
Pamis  and  Huancane,  the  fertile  valleys  between  these  two  rivers  being  completely 
inundated,  the  crops  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  barley,  being  destroyed,  and  over  a  thou- 
sand Indian  homesteads  washed  out,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  cattle  endangered. 
Many  of  the  native  inhabitants  were  swept  away  in  the  flood,  before  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  higher  ground.  Hundreds  of  others  got  isolated  in  the  hills,  without  means 
of  living  or  rescue,  until  the  waters  subside.  The  more  fortunate  citizens  of  Huan- 
cane are  doing  all  possible  to  alleviate  the  want  and  distress. 

Peru's  production  of  copper  is  steadily  increasing,  according  to  the  following 
published  statistics:  1915,  32,410  metrical  tons;  1916,  41,625  metrical  tons;  1917, 
45,620  metrical  tons. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
German  Foreign-Trade  Information  Service. 

(Espdna  Economica  y  Financier  a,  Madrid,  April  18),  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

According  to  the  Welthandel,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  "  Deutscher  Ubersee- 
dienst "  (German  Oversea  Service),  in  view  of  the  economic  struggle  that  will  arise 
after  the  war,  it  was  agreed  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  society  from  1,900,000  marks 
to  5,000,000  marks.  The  following  statements  are  contained  in  their  published 
circular : — 

"  The  object  of  the  u  Uberseedienst "  is  to  establish  an  information  service  about 
foreign  countries  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  not  only  in  Germany  but  abroad,  with 
regard  to  everything  that  relates  to  Germany's  needs.  This  society,  being  the  centre 
of  a  general  organization  sustained  by  private  initiative  and  having  for  its  object  the 
development  of  relations  with  foreign  countries,  will  exert  itself  to  adopt  all  those 
measures  that  can  contribute  after  the  war,  to  the  development  of  German  commerce 
and  to  German  prestige  throughout  the  world." 

To  realize  this  end  the  company  will  adopt  the  following  means : — • 

1.  The  creation  of  a  vast  information  service  both  in  foreign  countries  with  regard 
to  Germany  and  in  Germany  with  regard  to  foreign  countries.  This  service  will  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  world  commerce  and  will  concern  itself  with  all  the  most 
important  questions  of  politics,  economics,  and  agriculture.  The  information  about 
Germany  for  foreigners  will  comprise  also  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  the 
special  bulletin  of  information,  Kontinental  Korrespondenz,  which  is  written  in  five 
languages  and  is  intended  for  the  information  of  the  world  press. 

2.  General  propaganda  abroad  favouring  the  economic  life  of  Germany.  This  pro- 
paganda will  ally  itself  with  the  German  Photographic  Society  which  was  founded  in 
1916  with  the  object  of  promoting  propaganda  in  foreign  countries  to  make  known 
everything  that  reflects  the  public  life  of  Germany,  its  economic  activity,  the  move- 
ment of  foreigners,  etc.  This  propaganda  will  utilize  moving  pictures  and  the  stereo- 
scope. A  large  number  of  societies  and  German  economic  organizations  form  a  part  of 
this  society,  which  will  come  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Deutscher  Uberseedienst." 


French  Co-operation  re  Market  Requirements. 

(British  Export  Gazette.) 

One  of  our  subscribers,  M.  Gaston  Berhault,  a  prominent  merchant  at  Eennes, 
France,  makes  the  eminently  practical  suggestion  that  for  the  furtherance  of  business 
relations  between  British  and  French  firms,  and  also  between  either  British  and  French 
firms  and  importers  and  exporters  in  allied  and  neutral  markets  generally,  nothing 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  more  favourable  results  than  the  mutual  exchange  of  views 
and  co-operation  in  regard  to  market  requirements,  commercial  methods,  and  other 
matters  of  a  kindred  nature.  Of  course,  chambers  of  commerce  stand  very  largely 
for  the  central  idea  in  this  suggestion,  and  official  and  semi-official  institutions  also 
exist  which  are  concerned  in  a  similar  direction;  but  we  take  it  that  our  subscriber  has 
in  mind  a  real  fraternity  between  commercial  men  throughout  the  allied  and  neutral 
world  by  which  precise  indications  could  be  gathered  as  to  import  or  export  needs  and 
the  possibilities  of  exactly  satisfying  them.  It  is  a  big  idea,  and  if  it  could  be  realized 
on  the  scale  suggested  would  undoubtedly  be  to  general  mutual  advantage. 
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Perhaps  some  of  our  oversea  readers,  and  particularly  those  interested  in  the 
export  of  produce,  of  which  M.  Berhault  is  in  normal  times  a  large  importer,  might 
care  To  correspond  with  him  with  the  view  to  mutual  co-operation  when  circumstances 
permit. 

Compulsory  Use  of  Metric  Units  in  Uruguay. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Diario  Official  (Montevideo)  of  February  9  publishes  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
merchants  who  sell  goods  by  weight  or  measure  must  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  October  2,  1894.  To  sell  by 
the  piece  or  package,  or  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  even  when  the  customer  so  demands, 
is  prohibited.  Merchandise  sold' in  sealed  wrappers,  cans,  boxes,  packets,  bottles,  demi- 
johns, etc.  must  have  the  net  contents  or  weight  clearly  indicated  on  the  receptacle. 
Sale  and  account  books,  invoices,  etc.,  must  state  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  goods 
enumerated. 

.Merchants  selling  articles  of  prime  necessity  must  exhibit  in  their  place  of  busi- 
ness  the  daily  prices  of  such  articles,  which  will  be  determined  by  weight  or  measure. 

Advertising  in  South  Africa. 

(  \~  ice-Consul  Samuel  W.  Ilonaker,  Johannesburg,  April  18,  in  U.nited  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  manager  of  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  South  African  Eailways  and 
Harbours,  with  headquarters  at  Johannesburg,  is  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
American  firms  with  a  view  to  informing  them  of  the  facilities  offered  by  his  depart- 
ment in  the  advertisement  of  goods  in  this  country.  This  official  points  out  that  the 
South  African  Railways  control  over  8,000  miles  of  line,  and  that  his  department  has 
exceptional  means  of  displaying  advertisements.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of  posters, 
show  cases,  enamelled  plates,  or  signs  upon  overhead  bridges  and  water  tanks;  or 
again,  any  other  method  may  be  adopted  that  particularly,  commends  itself  to  the 
advertiser. 

The  Railway  Administration  will  extend  every  facility  to  the  handling  of  posters. 
Free  transportation  from  any  Union  port  will  be  granted,  provided  the  advertisements 
are  intended  for  railway  exhibition. 

In  case  any  advertising  agency  of  repute  in  the  United  States  desires  to  add  the 
Railway  Administration's  name  to  its  list,  and  will  communicate  with  that  depart- 
ment, a  commission  of  15  per  cent  will  be  paid  on  the  value  of  the  new  contracts 
accepted  and  7i  per  cent  on  renewals. 


THE  ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  OTTAWA. 

Chairman:  A.  B.  McCallum,  F.R.S. 

Secretary :  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E. 

Memorandum  No.  5. — Assisted  Researches. — Continued. 

In  Memorandum  No.  4  mention  was  made  of  the  three  distinct  plans  by  which 
industrial  research  is  being  promoted  by  the  Research  Council.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  is  Assisted  Researches,  and  a  few  of  the  number  at  present  under  way  were 
reviewed,  and  in  this  memorandum  it  is  proposed  to  briefly  describe  one  or  two  more. 
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Dr.  Hewitt,  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Research  Council  some  time  ago  to  the  very  high  cost  of  nicotine  sulphate,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  most  valuable  insecticides  for  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  obtained  from  Kentucky  and  cost  the  Canadian  fruit  growers  about 
$1.25  a  pound.  It  was  also  known  that  in  1916  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
waste  of  numerous  kinds  were  produced  in  Canada,  and,  naturally,  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  nicotine  sulphate  could  not  be  produced  economically  from  this 
waste. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  Chairman  of  the  Associate  Committee  on  Chemistry,  was 
asked  to  have  a  research  made  into  this  question,  and  as  a  result,  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Hone 
carried  out  certain  investigations  in  the  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  found  that  Canadian  tobacco  gave  commercial 
amounts  of  the  alkaloid  and  also  a  little  potash.  Since  the  inception  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  price  of  waste  tobacco  has  been  much  enhanced,  and  at  present  it  is  not 
profitable  to  extract  the  nicotine  sulphate  from  it,  but  so  soon  as  normal  conditions 
once  more  obtain  the  research  work  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
industry  has  been  completed. 

Also,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan,  a  research  was  undertaken  by 
Dr.  V.  J.  Krieble,  on  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  sugars  contained  in  the  waste 
sulphite  liquor,  from  the  Canadian  pulp-mills,  to  produce  ethyl  alcohol  and  other 
commercial  products.  A  manufacturing  industry  of  this  type  has  been  conducted  in 
Sweden  for  some  time  and  one  has  recently  been  established  in  Mechanicsville,  New 
York  state,  but  so  far  nothing  had  been  attempted  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
the  Canadian  sulphite  liquors.  The  problem  resolved  itself,  roughly,  into  an  investi- 
gation of  the  occurrence  and  amount  of  fermentable  sugars  in  the  sulphite  waste 
and  to  what  modifications  might  be  possible  in  the  process  of  pulp  manufacturing,  in 
order  to  increase  the  amount,  if  necessary,  in  the  sulphite  liquors. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Krieble's  investigation,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  waste 
liquors  of  our  pulp-mills  can  be  economically  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
and  negotiations  are  at  present  under  way  with  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  and 
certain  of  the  larger  pulp-mills,  to  establish  such  an  industry. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  any  year,  in  which  rust  is  prevalent,  the  actual  loss 
in  wheat,  due  to  this  disease,  would  run  to  about  $20,000,000.  During  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years  much  investigation  has  been  carried  on,  with  a  view  to  eradicating 
this  fungus,  and,  latterly,  attention  has  been  directed  by  scientific  investigators  to 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  wheat  which  will  resist  the  rust.  The  Research  Council 
has  granted  financial  assistance  to  Prof.  W.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Department  of 
Biology,  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  latter 
problem.  This  investigation  is  at  present  under  way,  but  no  results  can  be  imme- 
diately reported,  other  than  to  state  that  Prof.  Thompson's  work  is  likely  to  yield 
information  of  great  value  to  western  agriculture. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  hy  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  June  28,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

•  C.P.R  

Bushels. 

137,281 
35,949 
21,804 

203,223 
51,239 
66,530 
3,097 

tl6, 257 
33,313 
69,980 

90,732 

Bushels. 

103,388 
128,652 
199,180 
114,692 

81,092 
437,690 
722,612 
351,263 

52,001 
195,936 

880,285 
Closed  for 
659,768 
735,856 
263,471 
295,821 

Bushels. 

29,179 
19,186 
34,118 
31,506 
26,692 
40,239 
62,658 
46,213 
14,948 
1,872 

196,289 

Bushels. 

13,274 
49,817 
21,739 

Bushels. 

283,122 
233,604 
276,841 
349,421 
202,782 
572,311 
788,367 
397,546 
100,262 
267,788 

1,205,621 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

43,759 
27,852 

"  16,327 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  'Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

38,315 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith  

28,407 
58,227 
22,607 
62,137 

22,436 
56,830 
80, 553 
26,265 

43,509 
6,875 

754,120 
857,788 
366,631 
454,531 

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

70,308 

868,269 

5,221,707 

688,984 

331,775 


7,110,735 


30,975 
20,084 
68,505 
204,977 

409,481 
556,367 
747,736 
16,614 

7,896 
2,566 
19,154 
1,302 

30,918 

731 
4,470 
527 

449,083 
583,487 
835,922 
222,893 

324,541 

1,730,198 

5,728 

2,091,385 

Midland- 

122,428 
120,248 
171,800 
339,799 

14,507 
137,629 
20,283 
L, 071, 657 

136,935 
259,657 
192,083 
1,489,194 

1,780 
69,597 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  '  

8,141 

Goderieh — 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

4,277 
28,183 

591,345 
44,915 

8,021 

4,668 

608,311 
73,098 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

91,335 

91,335 

Montreal — 

.  „                           No.  2  

1,738,359 
176,203 
348,357 
237,506 
29,910 

772,740 
1,359,741 
1,177,075 

954,064 
12,445 

857,308 
132,611 
323, 106 
48,556 
34,408 

3,368,407 
1,668,555 
1,864,326 
1,302,319 
76,703 
446,853 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

15,788 
*02, 193 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,855,258 

6,156,401 

1,475,387 

90,790 

11,577,S36 

5,048,068 

13,108,306 

2,195,289 

428,293 

20,779,956 

*Corn.       f  Wheat  o vert-hipped. 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  June  28,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  Four 
Years. 


— 

 :  

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

June  28,  1918— 

Total  

Bushels. 

868,269 
324,541 
3,855,258 

Bushels. 

6,242,460 
1,766,844 
7,722,578 

Bushels. 

7,110,735 
2,091,385 
11,577,836 

5,048,068 

15,731,888 

20,779,956 

June  29,  1917— 

6,704,807 
761,989 
4,669,005 

6,459,406 
464,923 
8,663,780 

13,164,213 
1,220,912 
13,332,785 

Total   

June  29,  1916— 

12,135,801 

15,533,109 

27,723,910 

14,860,366 
1,630,598 
6,881,075 

6,249,605 
426,281 
7,0d7,637 

21,109,971 
2,050,879 
13,948,702 

Total  

23,372,039 

13,743,573 

37,115,012 

July  2,  1915— 

2  399  718 
'l 64 | 060 
1,374,777 

9  147 

245,337 
2,081,723 

4  7?U  RP»^ 
409, 403 
3,450,500 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

3,938,561 

4,682,207 

8,020,708 

July  2,  1914— 

3,599,772 
5,363,615 

4,573,411 
5,006,561 

8,178,183 
10,370,170 

Total  

8,963,387 

9,584,972 

18,548,359 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
June  28,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 
___ 

Public 
Elevators 
in  the 
East. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

3,715 
251,312 
153,511 
124,440 
20,234 
13,192 
33,492 
268,373 

Bushels. 

1,790 
114,769 
62,061 
53,119 
29,622 
28,314 
18,630 
16,236 



Bushels 

Bushels. 

5,505 
2,107,472 
1,018,968 
508,360 
372,354 
92,681 
237,278 
705,450 

Other  

Oats — 

1,741,391 
803,396 
330,801 
322,498 
51,175 
185,156 
420,841 

868,269 

324,541 

3,855,258 

5,048,068 

5,955 
766,795 
509,504 
1,309,696 
1,136,501 
1,037,899 
455,357 

3,753 
383,881 
303,172 
487,400 
289,618 
188,530 
73,844 

9,708 
1,691,768 
1,172,604 
2,687,977 
2,619,963 
3,216,580 
1,709,706 

541,092 
359,928 
890,881 
1,193,844 
1,990,151 
1,180,505 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Barley — 

XT            O  ITT 

5,221,707 

1,730,198 

6,156,401 

13,108,306 

35, 430 
382, 146 
924,039 
19,225 
32,956 
81,591 

35,430 
534,038 
1,282,838 

75,140 
155,929 
111,914 

2,195,289 

136,435 
349,009 

54,106 
121,878 

27,556 

15,457 
9,790 
1,809 
1,095 
2,767 

Feed   

■Flay  

No.  2  C.W  

688,984 

30,918 

1,475,387 

234,450 
69,362 
15,448 

2,574 
2,566 
263 
4 

321 

23,929 
4,668 

260,953 
76,596 
15,711 
4 

12,836 

No.  3  "   

Other  

12,515 

Totals  

331,775 

5,728 

28,597 

366,100 

62, 193 

62,193 

7,110,735 

2,091,385 

11,577,836 

20,779,956 

TENDERS  INVITED. 

South  Africa. 

(No.  163.) 

An  indent  for  the  articles  enumerated  below  has  been  forwarded  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  London,  England,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa : — 

Spares  for  chloride  A.G.  5  cells,  chloride  L.G.  2  cells  (8  amp.  hours),  chloride 
L.Q.  3  cells  (120  amp.  hours),  chloride  P.G.T.  14  ampere  hour  cells,  glass,  wood  trays; 
hydrometers,  insulators,  for  L.G.  and  P.G.T.  cells,  etc. 

Particulars  of  this  indent  may  be  procured  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer.  File  No.  18271.) 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS  AND  HARBOURS. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce is  in  receipt  of  tender  forms  Nos.  151,  153  and  155  for  a  supply  of  incandes- 
cent lamps,  boiler  and  superheater  flue  tubes  and  vacuum  brake  hose  pipes  respect- 
ively for  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Owing  to  shipping  difficulties,  these  tenders  were  received  after  the  time  for 
tendering  had  expired  but,  as  they  indicate  the  approximate  annual  requirements  in 
these  articles  of  the  South  African  Department  of  Railways  and  Harbours,  they  may 
be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  particulars  regarding  the  possible 
market  for  these  articles  in  South  Africa.    (Refer  file  Xo.  19607.) 


INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  publish  regularly 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  The  addresses  and  other  information  regarding  these  inquiries  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  reference  numbers  given  below. 

Lubricants  for  motors,  cycles  and  kindred  trades. — A  London  manufacturer 
desires  to  appoint  agents  for  the  Western  Provinces  for  the  sale  of  his  products. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to*  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3019.) 

Canadian  inquiries  for  articles  of  British  manufacture. — Canadian  importers 
who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists 
of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manufacturing  the  goods  required. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

517.  Handles. — One  of  the  largest  importers  of  handles  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  £5,000  worth  of  handles  now  on  the  water  for  various  Government  departments, 
asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

518.  Washboards.— A  large  buyer  of  washboards  in  Glasgow  wishes  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 
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519.  Washboards,  handles  and  woodenware. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Glasgow 
wishes  the  agency  for  Canadian  washboards,  handles  and  woodenware. 

520.  Paint  brush  handles. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication, 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  handles  for  paint  brushes. 

521.  Washboards  and  woodenware. — A  Glasgow  firm  seeks  the  agency  for  Cana- 
dian w  ashboards  and  woodenware. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  export  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    See  Customs  Memorandum 

2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department. 

2.  Prohibited  import  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Kestriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States.— -See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 
Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy.  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Census  and  Statistics  Branch. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Census  Returns,  1911 — Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. — Six  volumes. 
Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
The  Canada  Year-Book. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Criminal  Statistics  (annual). 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address ,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General.  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  28,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Baslnghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  C&ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millln,    The   Royal   Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasaau.  Bahama*. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christlanla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  DominUm 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 


Russia 


Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden: 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConsuL 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  July  15,  1918.  No.  755 


BILLS  OF  LADING  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  cable  lias  been  received,  by  the  Canadian  Government  from  Hon. 
Walter  Long,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  under  date  July  11,  1918  : — 

a  The  Government  of  Australia  urgently  desires  that  bills  of  lading  for  goods 
shipped  to  Australia  should  be  issued  only  to  the  ports  of  actual  discharge  of  vessels 
carrying  the  same.  This  is  already  the  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to 
the  limited  tonnage  engaged  in  the  Australian  coastal  service  at  present,  great  delay 
and  heavy  expense  is  involved  on  goods  waiting  transhipment  to  final  destinations. 
The  Shipping  Controller  supports  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Australia.  It  is 
hoped  that  your  Government  will  take  such  steps  as  are  possible  to  ensure  that  bills 
of  lading  for  any  goods  shipped  to  Australia  from  Canada  are  not  issued  beyond  the 
actual  port  of  discharge." 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  April  29,  1918. 

The  demand  for  Canadian  lumber  and  the  manufactures  thereof  was  much  more 
in  evidence  last  year  than  any  period  during  the  past  five  years. 

Trade  inquiries  were  made  for  cargo  lots  of  either  eastern  or  western  lumber,  for 
very  large  quantities  of  box  shooks,  three-ply  boards,  shelving,  cart  and  carriage 
lumber,  deals  for  box  shook  manufacturing,  prepared  building  boards,  staves,  handles, 
wooo^enware,  and  other  lines.  The  South  African  Railways  also  made  special  inquiries 
for  Canadian  wood  of  several  kinds  and  grades. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  details  which  follow,  Canada  increased  her  exports  in 
quantity  and  value  on  most  of  the  lines  exported.  Shortage  of  ocean  tonnage  pre- 
vented a  big  increase  and  consequently  a  wider  use  and  appreciation  of  Canadian 
woods. 

The  local  trade  met  the  South  African  Railway's  demands  on  some  of  the  lines 
asked  for;  delivery  of  most  these  are  during  this  year.  The  demand  for  logs  and 
railway  No.  1  Douglas  fir  has  not  been  met  and  the  Railway  Stores  Department  are 
still  open  for  quotations. 

PINE  IMPORTS. 

Tnder  this  heading  and  "  Other  LTnmanufactured,"  is  imported  a  considerable 
portion  of  spruce  from  Eastern  Canada  and  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia.  The 
spruce  deals  are  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  box  shooks.  There  is  a  big 
shortage  of  spruce  deals,  and  if  by  any  chance  the  shippers  of  this  wood  can  arrange 
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for  tonnage  a  cable  quotation  is  almost  sure  to  bring  immediate  results.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  any  Lumber  which  Canada  is  prepared  to  export. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£414,211 

£427,142 

£247,812 

£396,942 

37,890 

22,473 

30,945 

41,305 

United  States  

80,026 

52,882 

51,684 

87,283 

zbb,b99 

124,928 

183,592 

57,143 

38,893 

33,374 

61,819 

5,915 

43,809 

6,387 

20,699 

1,181 

289 

Other,  Unmanufactured — 

Total  

26,885 

33,459 

37,054 

55,059 

16,837 

16,562 

17,844 

12,813 

7,879 

7,451 

6,959 

9,038 

1,409 

7,396 

11,2'38 

6,643 

The  total  quantity  of  pine  imported  last  year  was  4,234,088  cubic  feet,  a  decrease 
of  925,339  cubic  feet  from  the  year  1916;  the  drop  was  from  Sweden  and  Kussia,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  increasing  their  exports  in  quantity.  Canada  shipped  last 
year  794,558  cubic  feet,  an  increase  over  1916  of  185,456  cubic  feet.  In  the  total  of 
"  Other  !N\O.D.,"  the  quantity  imported  was  388,271  cubic  feet,  a  drop  from  the  year 
1916  of  8,700  cubic  feet.  Canada's  share  of  this  total  was  268,218  cubic  feet.  The 
next  largest  imports  were  from  the  United  States,  who  shipped  105,976  cubic  feet. 


FLOORING  AND  CEILING. 

Iii  the  manufactured,  wood,  Sweden  just  about  held  its  trade  of  1916,  shipping 
567,744  cubic  feet,  about  20,000  cubic  feet  less  than  the  previous  year;  Norway  shipped 
320,347  cubic  feet,  which  was  about  250,000  cubic  feet  less  than  in  the  year  1916.  As 
shown  in  the  table  of  values,  Canada's  trade  increased,  but  the  quantity  was  about 
5,000  cubic  feet  less;  the  total  shipped  last  year  was  17,015  cubic  feet. 

In  "  Other,  Planed  and  Grooved,"  the  total  imports  were  55,638  cubic  feet,  which 
is  53,000  cubic  feet  less  than  in  the  year  1916. 


Countries  of 

Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Flooring  and  Ceiling — 

£145,291 

£136,396 

£76,651 

£143,305 

1,947 

1,769 

3,181 

2,062 

United  States 

132 

958 

1,352  - 

2.025 

88,616 

67,499 

35,567 

101,545 

54,549 

65,936 

36,545 

37,047 

Other — Planed  and 

G  rooved — 

Total  

7,245 

12,572 

12,308 

18,093 

3,446 

5,904 

3,036 

5,133 

3,632 

5.655 

6,689 

9,355 

101 

307 

1,932 

1,827 

BOX  S HOOKS  IMPORTS. 

Trade  inquiries  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  box  shooks  have  been  made  from 
South  Africa.  One  British  Columbia  firm  followed  up  these  inquiries,  and  through 
the  medium  of  this  office  they  were  given  good  sample  orders.  The  method  of  trans- 
port ran  the  prices  up,  but  the  boxes  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  under  anything 
like  normal  conditions  of  shipping  a  very  large  trade  should  be  secured.  There  are 
many  industries  prepared  to  purchase  good  quantities  of  the  heavier  boxes;  the  biggest 
trade,  however,  is  for  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit  trade.  Samples  and  sizes,  with  other 
details,  are  in  hand  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Japan  quoted  on -heavy  boxes  at  a  much  lower  price  than  other  countries,  but 
shipping  restrictions  have  prevented  a  large  trade. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £164,512  £188,603  £106,829  £85,228 

•Canada   2,934  1,859  1,821  23 

United  States   10,122  1,757  440  1,205 

United  Kingdom                                 3,930  11,603  7,591  7,922 

Sweden    145,284  159,948  87,492  61,935 

Japan   703  13    — 


DOORS  AND  WINDOW  FRAMES — IMPORTS. 

Canada  secures  a  small  share  of  this  trade  which  would  be  increased  if  it  were 
possible  to  arrange  consignments  of  the  better  grade  goods  in  each  centre,  so  that  the 
architects  could  specify  for  same. 

The  door  stocked  by  the  dealers  is  a  very  cheap  Swiss  door,  and  a  little  better 
grade  American  door,  which  before  the  war  was  quoted  much  lower  than  similar  doors 
from  Canada. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  the  imports  are  much  smaller, 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  in  the  manufacture  of 
doors  and  frames  made  up  with  the  import  lumber. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £8,990  £27,823  £17,474  £51,992 

Canada   552  374  48  35 

United   States   4,495  15,351  10,663  20,677 

United  Kingdom   317  1,567  1,152  15,854 

Sweden   3,149  9,277  4,969  12,942 


STAVES. 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  made  for  supply  of  staves  from  Canada,  and 
as  a  result  towards  the  end  of  last  year  new  business  was  placed  in  Canada  for  ship- 
ment this  year. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£4,275 

£8,316 

£7,582 

£9,842 

Canada  

328 

361 

24 

United  States  

3,944 

7,441 

7.034 

8,028 

103 

304 

83 

625 

74 

136 

104 

442 

21 

74 

81 

The  total  number  of  staves  imported  in  the  year  1914  were  479,180,  of  which  the 
United  States  shipped  444,794.  The  total  for  last  year  was  252,039  staves,  of  which 
the  United  States  shipped  248,311. 

ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D.  MANUFACTURED. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  prepared  building  boards,  woodenware,  mouldings, 
all  kinds,  and  similar  lines  not  classified.  Under  this  heading,  Canada's  increase,  or 
most  of  it,  may  be  credited  to  prepared  boards.  These  boards  are  being  used  more 
extensively  in  house  building  and  in  location  huts  for  mine  districts. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£42,438 

£55,4  53 

£36,686 

£38,420 

Canada  

9,823 

5,413 

1,492 

1,200 

United  States  

12,203 

15,291 

8,764 

9,327 

United  Kingdom  

5,341 

13,966' 

12,541 

13,609 

7,841 

3,494 

2,757 

2,985 

4.215 

12,240 

s  8,980 

5,791 

Holland  

1,232 

220 

249 

127 

482 

733 

350 

624 
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The  handle  Imports  were  coupled  with  kindred  lines  for  hardware  in  a  report 
submitted  under  date  of  April  8,  1918,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nov.  754. 
There  was  no  import  of  wood  wool  or  excelsior,  which  in  normal  times  is  used  very 
extensively  for  fruit  packing. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

During  last  year  a  very  special  endeavour  was  made  through  this  office  by  cor- 
respondence  and  pamphlet  distribution  to  architects,  builders,  engineers,  superin- 
tendents of  workshops  and  the  press,  pointing  out  the  value  of  Canadian  lumber  as 
a  structural  timber.  The  return  correspondence  has  proved  that  it  was  well  worth 
while  making  the  effort,  as  many  inquiries  for  supply  resulted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  some  scheme  can  be  brought  to  a  head  which  will  allow  of  consignments  or 
stocking  in  this  country  of  Canada's  better-grade  lumber  and  its  manufactures,  in 
a  very  few  years  these  goods  would  be  so  well  established  and  in  such  demand,  that 
they  would  be  stocked  by  the  large  interests,  who  up  to  now,  claim  there  is  no  market 
for  these  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architects,  engineers  and  shop  superin- 
tendents ask  how  can  they  specify  if  the  goods  are  not  in  the  country,  and  unfor- 
tunately, when  they  were  specified,  such  as  railroad,  quality  No.  1,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  large  importers  that  this  quality  could  not  be  secured. 

The  railway  authorities  purpose  giving  a  trial  to  Douglas  fir  creosoted  sleepers 
just  as  soon  as  ocean  transportation  permits  of  same. 

FURNITURE,  K.D.S. 

The  only  entries  in  the  annual  statement  of  trade  which  covers  Canada's  export 
of  furniture  are  shown  below.  The  greater  part  of  Canada's  export  in  these  goods  ia 
in  chairs.  Arrangements  for  representation  of  manufactures  in  other  articles  shipped 
k.d.s.  have  been  made,  but  present  shipping  conditions  prevent  the  taking  of  orders. 
Canadian  tables  have  also  found  a  good  market  in  South  Africa,  more  particularly* 
the  extension  table.  Bureaus  and  washstands  of  the  cheaper  make  are  imported  in 
a  fairly  large  way.  Furniture  manufacturing  is  one  of  South  Africa's  best  industries. 
Manufacturers  have  made  many  inquiries  for  suitable  lumber,  veneers,  three-ply  and 
metal  goods.  In  the  medium  and  better-grade  goods,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  can 
compete,  if  he  is  prepared  to  ship  in  the  k.d.s.  Japan  has  been  doing  this  in  a  very 
good  quality  of  diningroom  chairs;  her  decreased  imports  last  year  are  only  due  to 
restricted  shipping. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  shipping,  there  is  a  good  trade  each  year  in  school 
and  church  furniture;  Canadian  manufacturers  have  made  no  serious  effort  to  secure 
their  share  of  this  trade.  Full  particulars  of  how  this  should  be  carried  on  will  be 
found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  572. 

Samples  of  Canadian  picture  frame  wood  has  been  submitted  to  the  dealers,  and 
some  of  the  range  would  secure  immediate  trade,  but  since  securing  the  information, 
factory  conditions  are  such  that  the  export  must  be  delayed. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Furniture,  all  other,  n.o.d. — 

Total  

£66,843 

£154,271 

£112,173 

£205,763 

17,096 

19,068 

10,737 

10,291 

13,341 

39,761 

21,694 

33,090 

27,383 

71,401 

69,049 

131,223 

3,544 

5,261 

2,560 

2,490 

3,130 

8,247 

2,061 

3,956 

Furniture,  School  and  Church — 

8,061 

7,328 

8,927 

20.062 

6 

710 

United  States  

1,463 

739 

1.663 

2.575 

6,211 

6,169 

6,990 

14.639 

360 

208 

79 

268 

Picture  Frames — 

2.391 

Total  

2,691 

3,291 

3,658 

1 

23 

United  States  

1,663 

1,922 

858 

1.035 

813 

1.295 

1,390 

1,670 

84 

25 

1 

25 
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CART  AND  CARRIAGE  MATERIAL. 

The  entry  in  the  annual  statistical  statement  includes  the  value  of  carts  and 
carriages.  Canada's  share  of  this  table  of  imports  is  almost  all  in  the  material,  such 
as  hubs,  rims,  spokes,  etc.  While  the  value  of  last  year's  export  in  these  goods  is 
higher  than  the  previous  year,  it  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  as  quite  a  lot 
of  the  goods  ordered  for  1917  delivery  have  not  arrived.  Representation  has  been 
the  means  of  keeping  the  Canadian  goods  in  evidence  and  overcoming  certain  com- 
plaints re  finish.  The  general  Opinion  is  that  the  Canadian  carriage  material  is  good 
and  with  a  little  more  care  in  finish,  will  always  hold  a  big  share  of  the  trade. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £10,973  £20,092  £17,688  £27,556 

Canada   2,725  2,568  737  1,598 

United  States   6,958  16,224  14,039  19,652 

United  Kingdom   903  926  1.246  5,247 

Australia   95  359  1,628  771 

Sweden   94    14  6 

Japan   51      — 


CAN  CANADA  SUPPLY  THESE  GLASS  CHURNS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN? 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  706,  August  6,  1917,  was  published  a  report  from 
Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Bristol,  England,  on  the 
demand  existing  in  Great  Britain  for  small  glass  butter  churns  similar  to  those 
illustrated  below.  Mr.  Johnston  writes  again  that  he  has  repeatedly  received  inquiries 
for  these  churns.  As  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  706,  containing  this  report,  is  now  out  of 
print,  Mr.  Johnston's  remarks  are  reproduced  below: — 


American  Churn.  German  Churn. 


There  is  a  good  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  small  glass  churns.  Large 
quantities  of  the  above  German-made  churns  were  sold  before  the  war  and  there  has 
also  been  a  large  demand  for  the  churns  of  United  States  manufacture.  The  American 
product  has  given  better  satisfaction  than  the  German  one  as  the  gearings  of  the 
latter  were  not  cast  and  quite  often  broke  down  where  used,  thus  causing  trouble. 
The  United  States  churn  has  four  wings  on  the  beater,  while  the  German  article 
had  only  one  wooden  pnddlc. 
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The  German  churn-,  with  full  rapacities  of  3J,  74-  and  9  pints  retailed  at 
5s.  9d.  ($1.4(0,  7s.  9d.  ($1.98),  9s.  6d.  ($2.31),  and  lis.  ($2.68).    Spare  glasses  cost 

3s.  6d.,  4s.  and  5s.  (73  cents,  85  cents,  '97  cents  and  $1.22)  each.  The  American 
seven-pint  churn,  making  about  a  pound  of  butter,  which  is  the  most  popular  selling 
Bize,  although  several  sizes  are  made,  sells  in  normal  times  at  about  10s.  ($2.43).  A 
special  vacuum  older  is  also  sold  which  is  useful  for  holding  the  churn  on  the  table. 
The  wholesale  prices  are  about  one-third  of  those  mentioned. 


COLD  STORAGE  ACCOMMODATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Eeport  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  Eng.,  June  14,  1918. 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  inadequacy  of  cold  storage 
establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  connection  with  the  now  recognized  necessity 
of  keeping  available  a  much  greater  supply  of  food  than  was  the  case  before  the  war, 
and  the  appreciation  of  this  position  by  the  Government  which  has  announced  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  largely  increase  the  existing  accommodation. 

It  is  of  course  an  anomaly  that  a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  for^ 
so  long  been  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
consumed  by  its  population,  should  have  lagged  behind  many  other  nations  in  the 
question  of  refrigeration,  and  a  pioneer  in  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  bettering 
the  position  has  been  the  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Association,  of  which,  until  recently, 
the  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  was  the  president,  and  which,  by  the  reading 
of  papers  at  its  periodical  meetings  and  extensive  propaganda  work,  has  endeavoured 
to  arouse  greater  interest  in  the  matter. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  an  interesting  address  was  given  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Raymonds,  on  "The  Cold  Storage  Industry  in  Great  Britain : 
Its  Present  Position  and  Potentialities." 

It  was  stated  that  when  the  subject  was  first  mooted  at  the  Ministry  of  Food 
it  was  mentioned  that  our  estimated  national  provision  of  cold  storage  space  for  some- 
thing like  six  weeks'  consumption  supply  might  be  raised  say  to  twelve  weeks'  supply, 
and  while  this  means  the  doubling  of  present  facilities,  this  programme  which  has  to 
be  carried  out  with  exceptional  difficulties  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gradual  approach 
to  still  more  adequate  provision. 

It  was  mentioned  that  had  sufficient  cold  storage  been  available  when  war  broke 
out,  for  bringing  into  the  country  from  six  to  twelve  months'  supplies,  a  saving  of  at 
least  100  per  cent  would  have  been  effected  in  comparison  with  prices  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  pay  since. 

Contrasting  the  situation  in  this  country  with  that  prevailing  in  the  L^nited 
States,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  population  of  44  millions  has 
about  250  public  cold  stores  of  a  total  capacity  of  about  33  million  cubic  feet.  In  the 
United  States  a  population  of  95  millions  has  nearly  1,000  public  cold  stores,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  approximately  20#  millions  cubic  feet. 

In  this  country  there  is  probably  less  than  five  million  cubic  feet  of  privately- 
owned  cold  storage,  that  is,  refrigerating  space  used  in  the  business  of  butchers, 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  dairies,  etc.  In  the  United  States  there  is  probably  well  over 
500  million  cubic  feet  of  such  storage.  Here  the  public  abattoirs  equipped  with 
refrigeration  may  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  In  the  United  States  the 
abattoirs  and  packing  houses  operate  considerably  more  than  100,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
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refrigerating*  space,  and  the  branch  packing  houses  and  upwards  of  100,000'  meat 
markets  own  more  than  another  100,000,000  cubic  feet.  Before  the  war  American 
breweries  operated  2(50  million  cubic  feet  of  refrigerating  space,  and  about  100 
American  industries  admit  to  applying  refrigeration  to  their  calling. 

The  lecturer,  while  admitting  the  great  difference  in  climatic  conditions  between 
the  two  countries,  claimed  that  the  cold  storage  accommodation  here  is  quite  inadequate^ 
and  urged  better  appreciation  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  refrigeration. 

With  a  total  pre-war  meat  consumption  in  Great  Britain  of  nearly  1,900,000  tons 
per  annum,  the  total  of  one-third  of  a  million  tons  capacity  of  cold  storage  provided 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for  meat  and  all  other  classes  of  perishable  food 
appear  hopelessly  deficient.  The  value  of  the  annual  consumption  of  meat,  only  one 
class  of  goods  requiring  cold  storage,  amounts  to  more  than  200  millions  sterling, 
while  the  capitalization  of  the  cold  storage  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  out- 
side does  not  attain  10  millions  sterling. 

Turning  to  another  feature,  the  association  had  ascertained  that  as  recently  as 
last  December  the  leading  railways  could  ,only  muster  between  them  "ia  paltry  2,000 
odd  so-called  refrigerator  cars,  capable  of  holding  about  a  couple  of  refrigerated  ship- 
loads of  meat,"  and  even  this  service  is  inefficient  in  many  respects.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  Cold  Storage  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  has  already,  in 
order  to  meet  the  deficiency,  arranged  with  the  various  railway  companies  to  fit  with 
cold  storage  insulation  1,500  existing  cars,  which  will  provide  this  summer  insulated 
protection  for  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  frozen  meat  which  could  previously  be  dealt 
with. 

Looked  at  only  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  Mr.  Raymond  mentioned  that 
the  Ice  iand  Refrigeration  Blue  Book's  estimate  is  that  in  America  the  influence  of 
refrigeration  has  lessened  the  cost  of  handling  meat  by  fully  25  per  cent  or  more,  by 
the  prevention  of  waste,  and  the  saving  of  by-products. 

From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  the  failure  in  this  country  to  apply  cold  storage 
to  fruit  has  mainly  resulted  in  the  English  fruit  farmer  being  relatively  poorer  than 
his  class  in  any  fruit-growing  country  in  the  world.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year  Great  Britain  is  mainly  dependent  on  imported  supplies  for  her  fruit 
markets,  and  these  overseas  sources  are  largely  foreign  countries.  The  seasonal 
average  price  in  1915  of  the  first  quality  of  seven  kinds  of  foreign  and  colonial  apples 
was  26s.  3d.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with  19s.  7d.  per  cwt.  for  the  principal  kinds  of  home 
fruit,  although  the  latter  were,  of  course,  sold  in  their  home  market  with  none  of  the 
handicap  of  10,000  miles  of  carriage  under  refrigeration  which  the  imported  fruit  had 
on  average  to  undergo  with  its  attendant  more  or  less  premature  picking  from  the 
trees. 

The  British  farmer  could  enjoy  another  three  or  four  months  of  successful  mar- 
keting of  his  fruits,  with  the  obvious  advantages,  if  he  becomes  a  customer  of  cold 
stores  after  the  war. 

Another  food  industry,  which  is  a  war  child  and  to  which  cold  storage  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  is  the  trade  in  frozen  fish  which  has  developed  so  suddenly,  largely 
through  necessity,  and  in  which  connection  Mr.  Raymond  made  the  very  interesting 
statement  that  no  less  than  8,000  tons  of  frozen  fish  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1917. 

This  feature  is  obviously  of  particular  interest  to  Canada,  which  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  and  while  this  trade  has  been  the  subject  of  such  frequent 
reference  in  previous  reports  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary  here,  it  may  be 
repeated  that  many  authorities  hold  a  high  opinion  of  its  future,  provided  that  certain 
existing  difficulties  in  which  improved  refrigeration  plays  the  highest  part  can  be  suc- 
cessfully overcome. 
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PROMISING  OUTLOOK  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  FIELD  CROPS. 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London, .Eng.,  June  14,  1918. 

According  to  the  Monthly  Report  just  issued  by  the  Government  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Fisheries,  covering  the  period  up  to  the  1st  June,  it  is  stated  that  May 
w&a  generally  a  very  favourable  month,  the  increased  warmth  and  sufficient  rains  bring- 
ing the  crops  on  well.  However,  in  some  areas  the  month  was  too  dry,  and  rain  would 
now  be  welcomed  in  most  parts  for  the  corn  crops.  It  should  be  added  that  since  that 
period  the  dry  weather  has  continued,  and  while  it  has  been  utilized  to  advantage  for 
bringing  in  the  hay  crop,  rain  is  now  decidedly  wanted. 

On  the  1st  June  wheat  was  mostly  looking  well,  except  that  some  of  the  spring- 
sown  on  newly  ploughed  grass  land  has  been  damaged  by  wireworm,  which  pest  has 
been  still  more  disastrous  to  oats,  sown  under  similar  conditions.  On  old  arable  land 
the  crops  are  strong  and  healthy  and  generally  may  be  described  as  satisfactory. 

The  condition  of  barley  is  also  good,  and  the  same  applies  to  beans  and  peas. 
The  area  under  barley  is  rather  greater  than  last  year ;  that  under  oats  is  larger  than 
a  year  ago  by  nearly  one-fourth. 

The  appearance  of  potatoes  is  satisfactory  and  of  good  promise.  Planting  was 
late  in  many  areas,  and  the  main  crop  is  not  everywhere  above  ground.  The  area  is 
quite  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 

The  root  crops  are  showing  pretty  well,  but  have  suffered  from  insect  pests. 

The  hop  area  is  even  less  than  last  year,  but  is  developing  well,  although  back- 
ward in  some  districts. 

While  the  hay  area,  whether  seeds  or  meadow,  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  prospects  nearly  everywhere  are  reported  good,  and  the  yield  is  expected 
to  be  a  little  over  the  average. 

Live  stock  have  made  good  progress,  and  are  generally  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  labour  supply  continues  deficient,  and  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  soldiers, 
women,  and  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping  the  land  clean,  but  other- 
wise farm  work  has  not  been  much  delayed. 


BRITISH  FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Report  of  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  June  21,  1918. 

British  fruit  crop  prospects  this  year  are  very  unfavourable,  this  being  due  to 
unfavourable  weather  conditions  (a  cold  April  following  a  warm  March  and  an  excep- 
tionally mild  winter)  and  to  the  neglect  of  orchards  due  to  the  shortage  of  labour, 
and  to  the  consequent  prevalence  of  tent  caterpillars,  apple  blossom  weevil,  and  other 
orchard  pests.  Blight  is  reported  in  Kent.  Government  experts  estimate  that  the 
crop  for  jam-making  will  not  be  more  than  one-quarter  of  that  for  last  year,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  home  supplies  will  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
bitter  orange  crop  for  which  the  Government  has  secured  tonnage,  and  that  straw- 
berry supplies  have  been  practically  commandeered  from  the  start,  a  great  shortage 
will  be  experienced  by  the  consuming  public.  The  weekly  amount  available  per  head 
of  population  is  unlikely  to  exceed  one  ounce  per  week. 
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MEWS  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  their  June  report,  say :  "  The  prospects  for  all 
orchard  fruit  are  very  poor,  particularly  plums  (which  were  badly  cut  by  frost)  and 
pears.  Bush  fruits  are  decidedly  better,  strawberries  should  be  about  average,  rasp- 
berries over  average,  while  currants  and  gooseberries  are  rather  under  normal." 

The  secretary  of  the  Western  Counties  Fruit  Conference,  representing  the 
important  apple  counties  of  Devonshire,  Somerset,  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Gloucester, 
writes :  "  The  apple  crop  this  year  is  practically  a  failure,  both  with  regard  to  dessert 
and  cooking  varieties.  There  are  a  few  pears  of  the  rougher  kinds,  but  dessert  pears 
practically  do  not  exist.    There  is  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  plums." 

The  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Gardens,  Wisley,  Surrey, 
writes :  "  Taking  the  south  generally,  the  apple  crop  will  be  the  worst  for  many 
years." 


PAPER  FROM  SAWDUST. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  June  10,  1918. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Donside  Paper  Mills, 
Aberdeen,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  sawdust,  and  the  results  so  far  secured 
are  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  only  a  war-time  measure,  designed 
to  ease  the  shortage  caused  by  the  curtailment  of  the  import  of  wood-pulp,  a3  the 
cost  of  the  paper  produced  is  so  high  as  to  exclude  its  commercial  competition  with 
wood-pulp  paper  except  under  present  abnormal  conditions. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Donside  mills  write:  "  The  composition  of  the  paper  is  as 
follows:  31  per  cent  pulp  from  sawdust;  13  per  cent  sulphite  wood-pulp;  19  per  cent 
mechanical  wood-pulp;  37  per  cent  waste  papers.  The  most  suitable  sawdust  is  that 
which  is  obtained  from  soft  wood,  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  and  it  is  treated  much  in  the 
same  way  as  flour  is  treated  in  a  flour  mill,  the  object  being  to  tease  out  the  individual 
fibres  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  grinding  them  to  a  powder." 

"  The  new  departure  will,  doubtless,  be  exploited  to  some  considerable  extent  and 
plant  will  be  installed  in  the  Thames  district.  The  plant  will  not  be  run  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  but  to  add  to  the  available  supply  of  paper." 


POST-WAR  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  FOR  BROOM  AND  BRUSH  STOCKS. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  June  13,  1918. 

One  of  the  principal  broom  and  brush  manufacturers  in  Glasgow  is  very  much 
interested  in  investigating  the  possibility  of  procuring  supplies  of  broom  and  brush 
stock  from  Canada  after  the  war.  There  is  a  large  present  demand  for  these  goods 
in  Scotland  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  importations,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
demand  will  continue  strong  and  steady.  The  main  competition  will  come  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and,  in  pre-war  days,  prices  have  been  so  low  as  to  make  it 
difficult  or  impossible  for  Canada  to  compete.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  how- 
ever, that  values  will  not  return  to  the  old  level  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
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war  is  over,  and,  as  the  demand  is  large,  the  opportunity  offered  is  at  least  worthy 
of  the  fullest  investigation. 

A  large  number  of  types  of  brush  stock  are  in  use,  but  most  of  these  are  used  in 
such  comparatively  small  quantities  that  they  are  either  made  by  the  brushmakers 
themselves,  or  secured  from  United  Kingdom  sources  as  required.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  for  which  large  orders  might  be  placed: — 


No.  1. 


Hair  Broom  Heads. 

Illustration  No.  1. — Sizes,  10|  inches  to  16  inches  in  1-inch  sizes,  varying  in 
width  from  2£  inches  to  3^  inches.  Supplied  hitherto  by  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pre-war  prices  12s.  to  18s.  ($2.92'  to  $4.38)  per  gross.  Present  price,  48s. 
up  ($11.68). 


No.  2.  No.  3. 

Single  and  Double  Holed  Bass  Broom  StocJcs. 

Illustrations  Nos.  2  and  3. — Sizes  lOi  inches  to  14  inches  in  J-inch  sizes,  varying 
in  width  from  3-|  inches  to  4  inches.  Supplied  mainly  by  Norway.  Pre-war  prices, 
12s.  to  18s.  per  gross  ($2.92  to  $4.38). 


No.  4. 

Banister  Brush  Stoclcs. 

Illustration  No.  If.. — Sizes  6-J  inches  to  9^  inches,  excluding  handle.  Pre-war 
price,  6s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  gross  ($1.58  to  $2.55).  Present  price  24s,  to  39s.-  per  gross 
($5.84  to  $9.49). 


No.  5 

Hearth  Brush  Heads  and  Handles. 


Illustration  No.  5. — Sizes,  heads,  7  inches  to  10£  inches  long  by  2^  inches  to  3£ 
inches  wide.  Screwed  handles,  21  inches  to  22  inches.  Pre-war  price  from  Norway 
14s.  6d.  per  gross  ($3.53).  Present  price,  British  manufacture,  52s.  per  gross  ($12.65). 
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No.  6. 


Flat  Stocks. 

Illustration  No.  6. — Bored  ready  for  filling.  Sizes,  11  inches  to  16  inches  long 
by  3  inches  to  3i  inches  wide  §  inch  thick,  |--inch  covers.  Pre-war  source  of  supply, 
Germany.  Pre-war  price  13s.  to  18s-.  per  gross  ($3.16  to  $4.38).  Present  price,  British 
manufacture,  35s.  to  55s.  per  gross  ($8.52  to  $13.38). 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  look  further  into  the  possibility  of 
catering  for  the  demand  for  brush  stocks,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  thi's 
office,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  communication  with  prospective  importers,  and 
any  further  information  required  furnished.  If  competition  appears  possible,  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  furnishing  producers  with  samples. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 
The  Development  of  Yokohama  City. 

{From  the  Yokohama  Boyeki.) 

According  to  the  census  of  the  city  of  Yokohama,  taken  at  the  end  of  1917,  the 
population  stood  at  460,310,  which  shows  an  increase  of  16,20®  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  houses  was  94,402,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,763  over  the  previous  year. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  population  and  the  number  of  houses  of  other  prominent 
cities  which  have  equally  increased  are  appended : — 


Increase  over  Number  Increase  over 

City.  Population.  Previous  Year,  of  Houses.  Previous  Year. 

Tokyo   2,349,830  68,409  620,076  18,305 

Osaka   1,557,986  49,309  328,415  10,576 

Yokohama   460,310  16,292  94,402  2,763 

Nagoy^.   419,749  15,595  96,330  2,300 

Kobe   558,319  28,454  127,159  5,305 


The  cause  of  such  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  due  to  the  war  situation,  many  companies  already  in  existence, 
or  companies  newly  formed,  absorbed  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  office  employees 
from  all  corners  of  the  country. 

As  far  as  Yokohama  is  concerned,  we  find  that  at  one  time  over  4,000  houses  were 
unoccupied,  but  these  houses  are  now  not  only  filled  up  but  new  ones  are  constantly 
being  built  in  places  throughout  the  city.  This  goes  to  show  how  the  city  is  favourably 
influenced  by  the  war,  and  this  state  of  prosperity  has  ultimately  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  taxes  both  national  and  municipal. 

The  Output  of  Salt  in  Japan. 

(From  the  Tokyo  Jiji.) 

According  to  the  investigations  made  at  the  Government  Monopoly  Bureau,  the 
output  of  salt  in  1917  stood  at  1,000,000,000  kin  for  home  production  and  41,000,000 
kin  for  Formosan  and  Kwangtung  production,  and  40,000,000  kin  for  Tsingtau  pro- 
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duction,  making  up  1,4*50,000,000  kin  in  all.  When  this  figure  is  compared  with  that 
of  L916,  it  -hows  an  increase  of  420,000,000  kin,  which  almost  entirely  was  consumed 
by  the  chemical  industries  which  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under 
the  Btimulus  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  estimated  production  of  salt  in  Japan  in  1917  was  1,012,000,000  kin,  but  this 
amount  was  not  reached  as  a  spell  of  rainy  weather  experienced  during  the  months  of 
•  Inly.  August  and  September,  interfered  with  its  maintenance.  Thus,  the 
deficiency  had  to  be  drawn  from  Formosa,  and  even  then  there  was  a  shortage  so  that 
they  could  barely  cover  it  with  the  imports  from  Tsingtau.  Furthermore,  an  estimate 
made  for  the  current  year  (1918)  came  to  1,030,000,000  kin,  and  in  view  of  the  possible 
large  demand  as  the  result  of  the  newly  established  companies  which  have  recently 
been  formed  in  great  number,  the  difficiency  may  again  have  to  be  drawn  from 
Formosa,  Kwantung  Province  and  Tsingtau. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR-CYCLES  AND  PARTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  >S.  Flood. 

Bridgetown,  Barbados,  June  12,  1918. 

While  the  importation  of  motor-cycles  and  parts  is  prohibited  by  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  at  the  present  time  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  following 
information  regarding  the  value  of  imports  of  the  different  colonies  will  be  interesting 
with  a  view  to  business  after  the  war: — 


Colony. 


Barbados  (1916). 


Trinidad  (1916) 


Jamaica  (1916) 
Grenada  (1916). 


jSt.  Vincent  (1915)  

:St.  Lucia  (1914  and  1915) 
*  Leeward  Islands  (1915). . 


British  Guiana  (1916)  . 


Article. 


Cycles,  motor  

H  parts  

Bicycles  &  tricycles  (motor) 

i.  it  parts.. 

Motor  cycles    

ii  parts  

Motor  cycles    

Motor  cycles   

ii  parts  

Motor  cycles  

H  parts   


Whence  Imported. 


Great  Britain  

British  Guiana  

British  West  Indies. 

United  States  

Great  Britain  

British  West  Indies. 

United  States  

United  Kingdom..  . 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  . . . 
United  States. ...... 

United  States  

United  Kingdom.  . 

United  States  

United  Kingdom . . . 
United  States  . .   


United  Kingdom 
United  States  . .  . 

Demerara  

United  Kingdom. 
United  States  .. . 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States. .. 


No. 


Value. 


207 
25 
72 
716 
9 
3 

33 
115 
1,082 
275 
164 
831 

23 
266 

63 
113 


113 

20 
31 
30 
26 

$ 

1.768 
2,845 
541 
474 


Total. 


1,020 

45 

1,197 

439 
831 

289 

176 


164 
56 

$ 

4,611 
1,015 


J  Nc  importation  of  motor  cycles  and  parts.  *The  three  motor  cycles  imported  into  the  Leeward 
Islands  all  went  to  St.  Kitts. 
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JAPANESE  CANNED  FISH  GOING  TO  EUROPE. 

(From  The  Japan  Salesman.) 

Japan's  trade  in  canned  provisions,  which  has  achieved  a  wonderful  development 
since  the  war  began,  is  now  extending  its  market  further  overseas  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  heavy  demand  on  Japanese  canners  has  inevitably  increased  their 
quotations. 

Canned  red  salmon  is  cutting  a  prominent  figure  in  this  ever-developing  trade. 
In  1916  the  total  volume  shipped  reached  480,000  cases  in  round  figures,  which  further 
increased  last  year  to  600,000  cases  in  round  figures.  This  year's  estimated  business 
"is  said  to  be  between  700,000  cases  and  800,000  cases. 

According  to  a  prominent  manufacturer  every  N.  Y.  K.  liner  bound  for 
Europe  now  carries  red  salmon  to  England  and  France  around  Cape  Town.  Some- 
times the  consignments  surpass  50,000  cases  in  spite  of  prices  being  quoted  at  such 
a  figure  as  yen  30  per  case.  Mostly  the  goods  exported  come  from  Nemuro,  Hokkaido, 
and  Kamchatka.  As  those  parts  have  been  too  heavily  drawn  on  lately  their  supply 
has  become  very  short  and  inevitably  raised  their  quotations. 

Canned  mackerel  and  ham  also  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  market.  In 
these  goods  also  the  shortage  in  the  supply  has  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
prices.  Lately  big  orders  have  been  received  but  negotiations  are  believed  to  be 
progressing  very  slowly  owing  to  the  high  prices  quoted. 

Dried  codfish  and  sardines  in  oil  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  Europe  lately  as 
Japan's  special  products.  According  to  a  prominent  canner  the  latter  has  been  well 
improved  and  the  goods  offered  are  almost  equal  to  the  best  goods  supplied  by  France 
or  Norway.  It  is  apparently  hoped  by  Japanese  canners  that  foreign  consumers  will 
come  to  appreciate  their  goods  and  the  market  will  increase  further. 

Salted  dog-salmon  is  also  being  exported  on  a  fairly  large  scale  by  canners. 
The  annual  shipment  of  the  goods  is  now  reaching  yen  3,000,000. 

Yen  =  50  cents  approximately. 


TARIFFS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

GUIDANCE  FOR  EXPORTERS. 

(From  a  Correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

At  this  time  of  day  there  is  surely  no  need  to  advance  any  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  the  general  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  British  firms  to  study  the  Cus- 
toms tariffs  which  confront  them  in  every  market,  great  or  small,  in  which  they  wish 
to  conduct  an  oversea  trade.  \ 

Exporters  who  neglect  to  do  this  are  severely  handicapped.  They  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  importer — be  he  agent,  wholesale  house  or  native  buyer — who  issues  to  them 
instructions  what  goods  to  send,  how  to  pack,  what  documents  to  forward  with  the 
goods,  how  the  articles  must  be  described,  and  so  forth.  Should  the  importer  for  any 
reason  wish  to  limit,  or  even  stop,  their  export  business,  he  may  resort  to  devious 
methods  calculated  to  achieve  his  ends.    The  exporters  who  depend  entirely  on  his 
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knowledge  wiD  find  trade  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  yet  will  be  without  effective 
moans  to  chock  this  tendency  or  to  see  that  their  goods  are  invoiced  and  packed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  that  they  are  under  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  com- 
petitors in  Seeking  a  market. 

It  follows  that  the  more  complicated  the  tariff  the  greater  is  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  its  provisions.  Comparatively  simple  tariffs — such  as  are  in  force  in  the 
minor  British  Colonies — will  afford  fewer  loopholes  for  unjust  classifications.  Where 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tariffs  are  complex,  the  chances  of  unfavourable  treatment,  fines, 
delays,  and  all  the  manifold  vexations  of  a  highly  technical  Customs  regime  are 
greatly  increased.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  tariff  systems  of  the  various  South 
American  republics  are  more  intricate  and  baffling  than  any  others.  In  no  other  mar- 
ket- are  professional  customs  agents  more  powerful.  Their  expert  knowledge  in  clear- 
ing goods  through  the  custom  houses  is  indispensable,  and  behind  this  power  they  can 
entrench  themselves  very  securely. 

There  is,  therefore,  all  the  greater  need  for  British  exporters  to  have  a  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  tariffs  of  the  countries  with  which  they  are  dealing  to  exercise  an 
intelligent  watchfulness  over  the  fortunes  of  their  consignments.  They  will  thus  know 
why  they  are  instructed  to  make  their  shipments  in  a  particular  way;  and  if  through 
any  negligence  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  importer  their  goods  are  penalized, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  fingers  at  once  upon  the  reason.  In  investigating 
the  chances  of  new  markets  they  will  first  of  all  ascertain  whether  the  duties  are  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  their  goods,  and  whether  by  altering  slightly  the  texture 
or  composition  of  their  products  they  can  obtain  more  favourable  tariff  treatment. 

The  present  article  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
South  American  tariffs.  By  a  general  survey  of  their  main  characteristics,  coupled 
with  a  slightly  more  detailed  account  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  republics,  it 
is  hoped  to  show  where  difficulties  occur.  Once  the  principles  underlying  the  various 
systems  are  grasped,  the  task  of  understanding  the  method  of  levying  duties,  at  first 
sight  almost  hopeless,  becomes  much  less  formidable. 

Impending  Developments. 

The  immediate  future  bids  fair  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance  in  the 
domain  of  South  American  tariff  policy.  At  least  three  definite  tendencies  appear  to 
be  traceable,  which  are  more  marked  in  some  States  than  in  others.  One  of  the  ten- 
dencies referred  to  is  the  gradual  spread  of  the  idea  of  reciprocal  agreements  between 
neighbouring  republics.  The  growth  of  a  Pan-American  sentiment  among  the  Latin 
countries  of  the  continent  is  by  no  means  confined  to  fiscal  matters.  It  may  be  traced 
in  other  directions,  such  as  those  of  trade-mark  and  patent  laws,  preferential  railway 
rates,  commercial  traveller  regulations,  and  growing  interchange  of  ideas  in  commerce, 
industry,  and  politics.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  true,  the  tariff  concessions  granted 
by  the  republics  to  one  another  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  Colombia  and 
Ecuador  have  granted  mutual  concessions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
But  most  of  the  States  have,  under  their  existing  tariff  lawSj  the  right  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  other  countries  in  return  for  benefits  received.  Hitherto  this  right  has 
not  been  widely  exercised,  but  the  question  is  gradually  coming  to  the  front,  par- 
ticularly in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

Xow  that  similar  proposals  are  being  freely  mooted  between  European  countries, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  proposals  for  reciprocity  will  attract  greater  support  than  ever. 
Moreover,  any  such  reciprocal  concessions  will  not  be  extended  to  third  parties,  even 
though  the  latter  may  have  most-favoured-nation  treaties  with  the  contracting  States. 
This  unifying  and  consolidating  force  will  also  tend  in  turn  to  make  the  republics  copy 
one  another  in  fiscal  legislation  generally,  until  the  various  tariffs  aie  drawn  up  more 
nearly  than  at  present  after  one  model. 
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"  Valuation  "  Tariffs. 

The  second  tendency  noticeable  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  that  speciality  of 
South  America,  the  "  valuation  "  tariff.  Theoretically  an  excellent  case  can  be  made 
out  for  the  "  valuation  "  tariff.  A  specific  tariff  based  on  weight  is  easy  to  enforce ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  however  scientifically  graded,  it  is  bound  to  press  more  heavily 
on  goods  of  a  low  value  than  on  more  highly  priced  articles.  A  tariff  levied  on  invoice 
values,  such  as  is  in  force  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  Empire,  is  more 
equitable  as  between  goods  of  different  values,  but  for  its  strict  enforcement  a  regular 
army  of  appraisers  is  required,  and  certainly  the  customs  organization  of  South 
America  has  not  yet  reached  such  a  pitch  of  efficiency  that  a  tariff  of  this  nature  could 
be  put  into  effect.  Hence  the  via  media  of  a  "  valuation  "  tariff  is  adopted.  Under  this 
system  a  few  ad  valorem  rates  are  fixed  for  different  classes  of  goods,  and  a  schedule 
of  valuations  is  drawn  up,  generally  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
passed  by  Parliament.  The  advocates  of  this  method  hoped  that  this  would  provide  a 
more  elastic  system  than  that  of  a  specific  tariff,  as  the  valuations  could  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  by  an  expert  body  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Parliament  to  do  more  than  sanction  their  proceedings. 

In  practice,  however,  the  valuation  tariff  has  given  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  has  already  been  abandoned  by  Peru  (in  1910)  and  Chile  (in  1916)  in  favour  of 
specific  duties.  The  countries  which  still  use  it  are  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay,  while  the  Brazilian  tariff,  which  was  fully  described  in  the  recent  supplement 
devoted  to  Brazil,  is  analogous  to  the  valuation  tariff,  though  under  it  specific  rates 
are  fixed.  The  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  mainly  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  values 
fixed  (usually  considerably  in  excess  of  market  rates),  the  long  periods  which  elapse 
between  revisions  notwithstanding  price  fluctuations,  and  finally  the  unscientific  classi- 
fication of  merchandise,  which  results  in  wide  varieties  of  goods  of  varying  values 
being  grouped  together  under  one  item  and  at  a  single  valuation. 

Fostering  Local  Industries. 

The  third  tendency  which  can  be  clearly  distinguished  is  the  increased  attention 
that  is  being  paid  to  the  manipulation  of  tariffs  as  a  means  of  protecting  and  encour- 
aging local  industries.  In  the  past  fiscal  policy  throughout  the  continent  has  been  pro- 
tective in  a  more  or  less  crude  fashion,  but  practically  tariffs  have  been  utilized  mainly 
for  revenue  purposes,  being  the  source  to  which  troubled  statesmen  turned  when  in 
need  of  revenue  to  make  up  the  deficits  which  occurred  fairly  regularly  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  year.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  the  array  of  surtaxes  with  which  most 
of  the  tariffs  are  embellished.  It  is  true  that  under  cover  of  abnormally  high  duties 
beginnings  have  been  made,  more  or  less  substantial,  in  various  industries,  but  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  a  more  discriminating  use  will  now  be  made  of  the  protective 
weapon,  which  will  be  wielded  less  like  a  bludgeon  and  more  in  rapier  fashion.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  given  in  European  countries,  the  South  American  republics  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  "  raw  materials  "  of  industry — such  as  machinery 
and  accessories,  ships,  constructional  work  for  factories,  chemicals,  etc. — to  be  admitted 
freely  or  at  low  rates  of  duty. 

Comparative  Bates. 

On  the  whole  the  South  American  tariffs  have  been  unsuccessful — except  in  isol- 
ated cases — in  keeping  out  goods,  otherwise  their  value  as  a  source  of  revenue  would 
have  been  seriously  diminished.  Yet  the  rates  charged  have  been  often  extravagantly 
high,  due  in  large  measure,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  to  the  high  valuations  fixed 
for  goods.  With  the  exception  of  Russia,  and  possibly  the  United  States  and  Portugal, 
no  countries  have  levied  such  high  rates  on  imports.  This  will  be  seen  clearly  from  the 
following  interesting  figures,  which  were  compiled  in  1910  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  order  to  show  the  comparative  incidence  of  the  various  tariffs 
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in  the  year  10.13.  While  practical  difficulties  in  comparing  the  revenue  obtained  from 
import  duties  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
average  rates,  the  figures  quoted  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  States. 

It  was  found  that  Venezuela  imposes  the  highest  average  rate  on  goods  imported, 
amounting  to  nearly  47  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imports.  Brazil,  Ecuador,  and 
rruguay  come  next,  averaging  each  about  36  per  cent.  Paraguay  follows  with  31  per 
cent,  and  then  there  is  a  considerable  drop  to  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  where  the  respec- 
tive rates  are  about  22  and  21  per  cent.  Chile  averages  20  per  cent,  while  Bolivia  is 
Lowest  with  the  comparatively  moderate  rate  of  17  per  cent  on  all  imports.  In  Bolivia 
the  tariff  is  as  yet  used  only  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  revenue,  as  there  are  no 
well-established  industries.  In  considering  these  duties  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  rates  actually  levied  on  goods  imported;  consequently,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Venezuela  is  the  most  highly  protected.  A  protective  policy  (such  as  is  in  force  in 
Chile  or  Brazil)  would,  if  successful,  shut  out  many  of  the  articles  most  highly  taxed, 
and  thus  the  average  rate  of  duty  levied  would  be  lower  than  the  average  rate  prescribed 
by  the  tariff. 

Duties  on  Packages. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  studying  the  tariffs  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  charges  incurred  on  cases  and  containers.  The  importance  of  com- 
bining lightness  with  durability  in  packing  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  all  duties  are  dutiable  on  the  gross  weight,  while  in  other  countries, 
notably  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  quite  a  number  of  articles  pay  duty  on  the  same  basis. 
Where  deductions  are  allowed  in  respect  of  outside  packages,  what  is  known  as  the 
"  legal  tare  "  is  often  fixed,  graded  according  to  the  nature  of  the  packing.  Tare  ques- 
tions are  usually  highly  complicated,  but  the  advantage  of  deducting  a  fixed  amount  is 
that  the  customs  authorities  are  not  called  upon  to  verify  the  actual  weights  of  pack- 
ages stated  on  invoices,  unless  (as  frequently  happens)  the  importer  exercises  his  right 
to  have  the  goods  weighed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  actual  net  amount.  Another  com- 
mon practice  is  to  levy  duty  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  plus  that  of  the  immediate 
containers. 

Customs  Documents. 

The  importance  attached  in  European  countries  to  the  Bill  of  Lading,  without 
production  of  which  the  importer  cannot  obtain  release  of  his  goods  from  the  customs, 
is  not  fully  recognized  in  South  America.  Its  place  seems  often  to  be  taken  by  the 
consular  invoice,  which  is  required  in  all  the  republics  except  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
where  legalized  certificates  of  origin  are  necessary.  Even  without  production  of  the 
consular  invoice,  importers  may  sometimes  obtain  possession  of  goods  by  production 
of  documents  obtained  from  the  ship's  agent,  such  as  a  transfer  certificate  or  a  con- 
signee's manifest  ("manifiesto  por  menor").  The  Customs  officers  may  require  a 
bond  for  the  production  of  Bill  of  Lading  and  consular  invoice,  but  present  arrange- 
ments appear  to  be  somewhat  inadequate.  Shippers  to  South  America  would  welcome 
a  "  stiffening-up  "  of  the  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  a  simplification  of  the 
various  documents  to  be  obtained.  A  uniform  system  here  is  a  very  desirable  thing, 
and  where  the  regulations  resemble  one  another  so- much  it  is  a  pity  that  steps  should 
not  be  taken  to  secure  this.  Again,  consular  fees  for  the  legalization  of  invoices  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  increase,  and  being  often  fixed  at  so  much  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  shipment,  they  run  into  formidable  sums  for  large  consignments.  In  reality, 
these  fees  amount  to  a  surtax  on  the  actual  import  duties.  Though  useful  from  a 
revenue-producing  point  of  view  they  are  unscientific  as  a  fiscal  weapon.  It  should  be 
a  matter  for  consideration  in  South  American  countries  whether  too  much  is  not 
exacted  in  this  way. 
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The  Argentine  Tariff. 

The  Argentine  tariff  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  all  the  valuation  tariffs  of 
South  America.  The  present  tariff  law,  dated  1905,  divided  articles  into  nine  separate 
classes,  and  assigned  to  each  class  a  certain  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  varying  from  50 
to  five  per  cent ;  what  the  Americans  call  a  "  blanket "  clause  brought  in  all  goods  not 
specially  mentioned  under  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  This  rate  of  25  per  cent  (now 
increased  as  shown  below)  was  intended  to  be  the  basic  rate  of  the  tariff.  The  higher 
rates  were  imposed  to  protect  national  industries,  and  applied  to  such  articles  as 
vehicles,  perfumery,  harness  and  saddlery  (50  per  cent) ;  made-up  articles  of  textiles 
and  leather,  footwear,  pictures,  coloured  prints,  etc.,  and  furniture  (40  per  cent)  ; 
woollen  tissues,  hlankets,  knitted  tissues,  screws,  bolts,  etc.  (30  to  35  per  cent).  Duties 
below  25  per  cent  were  fixed  for  materials  not  produced  in  the  country,  utilized  in 
national  industry,  such  as  iron  and  steel  constructional  material,  machinery,  motors 
and  automobiles,  now,  however,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  plus  a  surtax  of  7  per  cent, 
ships,  typewriters,  certain  chemicals,  and  (a  curious  classification)  jewelry.  Two 
additional  schedules  set  forth  in  greater  detail  the  goods  (chiefly  food,  drink  and 
tobacco)  subject  to  specific  rates,  and  the  goods  to  be  allowed  in  free  of  duty. 

The  first  valuations  fixed  under  this  law  were  enforced  as  from  January,  1906; 
these  valuations  have  been  revised  at  irregular  intervals,  but  the  schedule  of  valuations 
now  in  force  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  in  vogue  ever  since  1911.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  values  fixed  were  probably  closer  to  actual  market  values  than  those  of  any 
other  South  American  tariff,  though  now,  needless  to  say,  they  are  out  of  date.  For 
several  years  a  project  for  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  before  Congress,  but  without 
actual  results.  In  Argentina  there  has  been  no  great  agitation  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  valuation  tariff  system,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  republics.  The  delay  in 
getting  to  work  on  the  revision  of  the  valuations,  however,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  into  Congress,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  undertake  this  task.  The  fate  of  this  latest  effort  to  bring  the  tariff  up 
to  date  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

>  Surtaxes 

Meantime  the  Government  has  been  faced  with  the  necessity  for  finding  fresh 
revenue  from  this  most  lucrative  source,  and  an  all-round  increase  in  the  rates  has 
been  carried  into  effect.  For  many  years  past  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  (gold)  has  been 
levied  on  all  goods  subject  to  a  duty  of  more  than  10'  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  has 
now  been  increased,  in  the  case  of  goods  paying  more  than  20  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent,  so  that  articles  for  which  the  tariff  law  fixes  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  are  now  subject 
to  a  duty  of  321  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Goods  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent  pay  a  surtax 
of  2  (per  cent,  while  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  has  been  imposed  on  the  majority  of  articles 
hitherto  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty.  Heavy  additional  rates  are  also  levied  on 
parcel  post  trade  in  certain  articles.  Fullei  detail?  of  theso  recent  increases  were 
given  in  the  Trade  Supplement  for  May  of  this  year. 

An  elaborate  scheme  of  export  duties  has  also  been  adopted  for  the  principal  pro- 
ducts sent  out  of  Argentina,  including  grain,  frozen  meat,  oil,  etc. 

Free  List. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  increases  the  list  of  goods  exempted  from  duty  has  been 
considerably  curtailed;  it  still  includes  such  goods  as  fresh  provisions,  certain  agricul- 
tural machinery,  railway  material,  ships,  munitions  of  war,  materials  for  public  works, 
certain  articles  for  educational  use  imported  by  the  universities  and  colleges,  supplies 
for  hospitals,  printed  books,  Water  filters,  disinfecting  stoves  and  other  materials  for 
public  sanitation  works,  coal,  paper  for  newspapers,  materials  for  grain  elevators. 
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All  goods  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  southern  part  of  Argentina.  There 
[a  little  direct  communication  with  Puerto  Madryn  and  the  other  small  ports  in  this 
region,  but  goods  are  sent  in  transit  through  Buenos  Aires  to  this  territory  without 
payment  of  duty. 

Declared  Value*. 

Where  articles  are  not  covered  by  the  valuation  taritf  they  are  assessed  on  the 
declared  value — i.e.,  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  increased  by  freight,  insur- 
ances, and  other  expenses  ordinarily  incurred  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  Argen- 
tina. Original  invoices  must  be  produced  for  such  goods.  If  the  customs  authorities 
think  tin-  declared  value  too  low  they  may  retain  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  declared 
value  increased  by  10  per  cent.  The  goods  are  then  sold  by  auction,  and  any  surplus 
left  after  paying  the  usual  charges  goes  to  the  appraisers,  who  have  to  bear  the  loss 
if  any  is  incurred  on  the  transaction. 

Customs  Documents. 

No  consular  invoice  is  required  in  Argentina  for  goods  the  value  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  tariff,  but  bills  of  lading  must  be  vise  by  the  Argentine  consul  at  the  place 
of  dispatch,  and  certificates  of  origin  in  English  or  Spanish  are  also  necessary.  A 
fee  of  8s.  is  charged  for  legalizing  a  set  .of  bills  of  lading  (three  copies),  and  for  each 
subsequent  copy  2s.  is  charged.  Certificates  of  origin  are  issued  without  fee;  one  copy 
of  the  certificate  must  be  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading  intended  to  be  used  for  clearing 
the  merchandise  through  'the  customs ;  one  is  returned  to  the  shipper,  and  the  remain- 
ing copy  is  retained  by  the  consul.  Where  goods  are  ^dutiable  on  declared  value  (see 
preceding  paragraph)  the  invoice  must  also  be  legalized  by  Ihe  consul  (fee  8s.). 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  all  documents  for  Argentina  (and, 
indeed,  for  all  South  American  countries),  as  the  slightest  clerical  error  may  result 
in  the  imposition  of  'a  heavy  fine. 

Taxation  and  Marking  of  Packages. 

Each  section  of  the  Argentine  Customs  Tariff  contains  a  note  at  the  beginning, 
prescribing  the  method  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  dutiable  weight.  The  general 
practice  followed  is  to  levy  duty  on  the  gross  'weight  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  in 
bales,  sacks,  rolls,  and  similar  single  receptacles.  In  the  case  of  goods  packed  other- 
wise, the  customs  include  the  immediate  wrappers  and  containers  (such  as  cardboard 
boxes,  paper,  and  any  interior  wooden  packages),  and  exclude  outside  cases,  in  com- 
puting the  value  upon  which  duty  is  to  be  levied.  Importers  of  textiles  and  other 
materials  have  been  in  the  habit  of  'issuing  instructions  for  goods  to  be  packed  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  interior  containers,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  duty  on  them.  As  a 
result  the  Argentine  Government  has  passed  a  new  law  providing  that  goods  dutiable 
in  this  way,  if  imported  without  their  immediate  (interior)  coverings  or  receptacles, 
shall  have  their  valuations  raised  by  10  per  cent.  The  manner  in  which  the  goods  are 
packed  must  be  shown  in  the  clearance  document  or  in  the  copies  of  (the  invoice  for 
warehousing  the  goods  in  the  customs.  In  the  case  of  silks,  which  are  weighed  with 
paper  wrappers  only,  /this  regulation  will  not  have  any  great  effect,  but  other  textiles 
and  hardware,  etc.,  will  be  considerably  affected. 

Merchandise  imported  into  the  republic  should  bear  the  mark,  number,  and  name 
of  the  importing  vessel  on  one  side  of  the  package  or  case,  but  not  on  the  top.  Should 
the  name  of  the  vessel  not  be  known  before  the  date  of  shipment,  it  may  be  affixed  with 
a  stencil  plate  at  the  time  of  shipment.  There  are  no  requirements  as  to  marking 
of  imported  goods  to  ishcw  the  country  of  origin.  Ea.lse  indications  of  origin  are  pro- 
hibited, but  it  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  prove  any  particular 
case  taken  into  the  'courts. 
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Chile. 

The  Chilean  tariff  is  avowedly  protectionist.  This  is  probably  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Chile  is  less  dependent  on  her  import  tariff  for  revenue  than  any  other  South 
American  State,  the  export  duties  on  nitrate  and  iodine  being  'much  more  lucrative 
than  all  the  import  duties  put  together.  In  1912  there  was  a  general  all-round  increase 
of  6  per  icent  in  the  rates,  and  in  the  new  .specific  tariff  of  1916  (these  increases  have 
been  retained.  >On  the  whole  thej  latest  tariff  appears  to  have  been  framed  in  such  la 
way  as  to  continue  in  specific  form  the  ad  valorem  rates  previously  leviable.  The  most 
important  change  introduced  is  the  classification  of  cotton  textiles,  which  are  now 
graded  according  to  iweight  per  square  metre  and  number  of  threads  per  square  of  five 
millimetres  'to  the  side. 

A  provision  in  the  tariff  states  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  minimum  tariff, 
applicable  only  to  the  products  of  countries  granting  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
to  imports  from  Chile.  On  products  of  'other  countries  the  president  is  authorized  to 
apply  as  a  maximum  tariff  the  minimum  rates  increased  by  25  per  cent.  Reciprocal 
agreements  with  individual  countries  whereby  reduced  rates  ,are  granted  are  not  to 
be  extended  to  third  parties.  As  yet  no  effect  has  been  given  to  these  provisions,  but 
they  are  interesting  in  view  of  possible  future  developments. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  weight  on  which  duties  are  charged.  The 
four  bases  are  net  weight,  legal  wTeight,  weight  exclusive  of  packing  cases,  and  gross 
weight.  The  first  two  are  the  most  common,  and  require  most  care;  net  weight 
represents  the  actual  weight  after  removal  of  all  packages,  while  legal  weight  includes 
the  weight  of  the  merchandise  with  all  the  containers  inside  the  outer  packing  that 
serves  as  the  general  receptacle,  with  the  exception  of  the  straw,  shavings,  paper, 
sawdust  or  other  material  used  to  steady  the  parcel.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
exporters  have  to  study  carefully  the  inside  packing  used  with  goods  dutiable  on  this 
basis,  in  order  to  economize  weight  as  much  as  possible. 

Manufactured  goods  composed  of  two  or  more  materials  must  pay  duty  at  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  part  which  is  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  in  cases  where 
the  part  on  which  this  highest  rate  is  leviable  exceeds  20  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  goods,  unless  there  is  a  specific  provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  tariff.  TJiis  is 
an  item  to  be  watched  carefully  by  manufacturers  of  such  goods  as  textiles  contain- 
ing part  of  silk. 

Goods  in  general  imported  into  the  Magellan  territory  are  free  of  duty,  but  in 
the  case  of  beverages,  certain  foodstuffs,  cement,  brushes,  timber,  tallow,  leather  and 
leather  wares  (except  machine  belting)  the  Chilean  tariff  is  now  applicable. 

Peru. 

The  Peruvian  tariff  was  placed  on  a  specific  basis  in  1910,  and  since  that  time 
has  remained  practically  unaltered  except  for  an  increase  on  several  articles  towards 
the  end  of  1915  to  provide  for  additional  revenue  required  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  duty  on  automobiles  de  luxe  was  then  increased  from  5  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  for  other  passenger  automobiles  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  was  fixed.  Various  kinds 
of  machinery  were  removed  from  the  free  list  and  made  subject  to  rates  varying  from 
2  centavos  per  100  kilogrammes  in  the  case  of  heavy  machinery  to  10  centavos  for 
machines  weighing  not  more  than  100  kilogrammes ;  cement  was  taxed  at  15  centavos 
per  100  kilogrammes,  and  duties  varying  from  5  to  10  per  cent  were  fixed  for  a  long 
list  of  articles  formerly  exempt,  chiefly  metal  bars  and  sheets,  wire,  engines  and 
boilers,  locomotives,  asbestos,  tar,  pitch,  and  timber. 

In  calculating  duties  for  Peru,  allowance  must  be  made  for  surtaxes,  which  in 
the  case  of  Callao  and  the  other  chief  ports  of  the  .Republic  amount  to  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  tariff. 

The  necessity  for  increasing  the  revenue  has  also  led  to  the  imposition  of  export 
duties  on  petroleum,  minerals  and  agricultural  products  obtained  from  Peru.  The 
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remarks  already  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  discrimination  in  packing  goods  for 
Chile  apply  equally  to  Peru,  as  the  tariff  contains  somewhat  similar  provisions  as  to 
levying  duty  on  "  legal  weight,"  net  weight,  and  gross  weight.  Containers  are  subject 
to  duty  separately  it'  they  are  of  an  unusual  kind  and  are  liable  to  a  higher  rate  than 
their  contents. 

Other  Countries. 

Owing  to  limitations  of  space  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  any  detail  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  other  South  American  tariffs,  but  a  few  general  notes  regarding 
them  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  study  their  pecu- 
liarities. Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  have  specific  tariffs,  while  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  still  adhere  to  the  valuation  tariff  system  in  vogue  in  Argen- 
tina. The  necessity  for  allowing  for  charges  over  and  above  the  rates  specified  in 
the  actual  tariffs  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  For  instance,  the  Venezuelan  tariff 
rates  are  subject  to  a  general  surtax  of  no  less  than  56-55  per  cent.  The  official 
tariff,  as  published,  makes  no  mention  of  this,  and  is  therefore  very  deceptive.  In 
Colombia  a  highly  complicated  arrangement  has  hitherto  been  in  force  whereby  duties 
at  the  Pacific  ports  were  reduced,  but  except  in  the  case  of  Tumaco  this  is  being 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal.  In  Uruguay  the  highest 
tariff  rates  must  be  increased  by  about  14  per  cent  of  the  official  values  fixed  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  rates  payable.  For  certain  primary  materials  of  industry  most 
of  these  additional  charges  are  remitted.  Until  recently  Ecuador  was  the  outstanding 
example  of  the  surtax  system,  as  the  tariff  rates  had  to  be  increased  by  125  per  cent, 
but  a  new  tariff  law  promulgated  in  1917  has  incorporated  these  additional  charges  in 
the  main  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  see  that  the  contents  of  a  package  are  all  dutiable  at  the 
one  rate.  The  Venezuelan  tariff  specifically  states  that  if  articles  belonging  to  two 
or  more  classes  of  the  tariff  are  packed  in  the  same  case,  the  entire  contents  will  be 
dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  highest  taxed  article,  and  this  practice  appears 
to  be  followed  in  more  than  one  of  the  other  countries. 

It  is  above  all  important  that  shippers  should  see  to  it  that  their  documuents  are 
strictly  in  order.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  severe  fines  incurred  by 
any  negligence.  The  vital  document  is  the  consular  invoice,  which  is  required  for  all 
South  America  except  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Venezeula  is  particularly  strict  in 
insisting  that  the  actual  tariff  designation  of  the  goods,  in  Spanish,  should  appear  on 
the  invoice.  A  feature  already  noted  is  the  consular  fee  charged  for  the  vise  of 
invoices.  In  the  majority  of  countries  this  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage  tax  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  invoiced,  and  in  reality,  therefore,  constitutes  yet  another 
surtax  on  the  tariff  rates  published. 

Special  Import  Regulations,  etc. 

South  American  countries  are  particularly  exacting  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
for  patent  medicines,  drugs,  and  prepared  foodstuffs  imported.  Exporters  should 
make  sure  that  their  goods  are  not  of  a  character  to  which  exception  would  be  taken 
on  the  ground  that  the  articles  are  injurious  to  health  in  any  way.  The  various  regu- 
lations are  too  intricate  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  here,  but  most  of  the  Republics  have 
special  provisions  in  the  actual  tariff  or  in  separate  customs  decrees  on  the  subject. 

Another  matter  which  requires  attention  is  the  period  of  time  during  which  goods 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  bonded  warehouse  at  the  port  of  import  before  being  claimed. 
Documents  must  be  presented  for  clearance  within  a  stated  time,  otherwise  heavy 
charges  are  incurred,  and  eventually  the  goods  are  liable  to  seizure.  Unscrupulous 
importers  have  here  an  opportunity  to  delay  clearance  on  some  pretext  or  other  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  goods  cheaply  by  auction  later  from  the  custom  house.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  for  employing  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  agent  or  broker  on  the 
other  side  to  attend  to  the  various  details  incident  to  passing  the  goods  through  the 
customs. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  June  21,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation : — 

June  15,  ss.  Ottar,  S3  drums  from  Baltimore. 

The  demand  for  fish  in  drums  this  week  has  been  anything  but  active.  In  spite 
of  this  circumstance,  better  prices  are  predicted,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  supplies  have 
been  reduced  to  a  great  extent.  We  quote  codfish  at  15,  haddock  at  15  and  hake  at 
12|  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation : — 

June  13,  ss.  Port  Antonio,  1,033  eases,  Boston. 
20,  ss.  Guclrum,  400  cases,  New  York. 

These  receipts  have  been  disposed  of  immediately  upon  arrival  and,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  stock  of  codfish  in  good  condition  on  the  market.  The  lots  avail- 
able are  in  very  poor  state  and  there  is  no  buyer  for  this  kind  of  fish  at  any  price. 
Last  sales  of  good  cod  have  been  made  at  $2-2  to  $23  per  case  for  that  from,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada. 

HERRING. 

The  market  is  exhausted,  while  a  very  light  demand  prevails.  We  quote  at  $3.50 
per  large  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

The  situation  for  cheese  remains  unchanged.  The  same  price  of  35  to  55  cents 
per  pound  is  in  evidence  for  that  from  the  United  States.  The  sort  made  in  Cuba 
is  sold  at  32  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation : — 

June  14,  ss.  Atenas,  200  bags  from  New  Orleans. 

"     15,  ss.  Mascotte,  110  bags  and  449  barrels  from  Tampa. 
"     15,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager.  182  bags  from  Key  West. 

17,  ss.  Chalmette,  2,350  bags  and  72  barrels  from  New  Orleans. 

18,  ss.  Miami,  503  bags  and  794  barrels  from  Tampa. 
18,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  380  bags  from  Key  West. 

"     19,  ss.  H.  M.  Flager,  1.0S2*  bags  from  Key  West. 

A  light  demand  has  prevailed  this  week  and  in  consequence  the  movement  has 
been  anything  but  active.  On  the  other  hand  these  arrivals  are  of  the  new  crop  and 
that  kind  of  potatoes  will  not  keep  very  long  in  good  condition.  But  these  circum- 
stances have  had  no  effect  on  the  prices  and  we  quote  at  $7.50  per  barrel  and  5  cents 
per  pound  for  those  packs  in  bags. 

EXCHANGES. 

New  York,  3  d/s.  I  per  cent  premium. 
London,  s/d.  at  $1.79  per  £. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Demand  for  Machetes  in  Nicaragua. 

{Consul  Andrew  J.  McConnico,  Corinto,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  scarcity  of  machetes  in  the  Nicaraguan  market  is  such  at  present  that  those 
oi  ordinary  manufacture  with  a  straight  blade  command  prices  ranging  between  $3 
and  $4.  The  machete  most  generally  used  and  in  greatest  demand  is  a  heavy  imple- 
ment with  a  blade  two  or  more  feet  in  length,  the  blade  having  an  inward  or  an  out- 
ward curve.  This  implement  is  used  universally  in  field  and  forest,  taking  the  pla^e 
of  the  hoe,  the  axe,  the  grass  blade,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

A  cheaper  machete  is  greatly  in  demand,  an  implement  with  a  blade  of  two  or 
more  feet,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a  bone  or  hardwood  handle.  If  such  a  machete 
could  be  retailed  in  Nicaragua  at  $2  or  $2.50,  thousands  could  be  sold.  In  fact,  the 
demand  is  so  great  that  recently  a  man  left  for  the  United  States  with  the  sole  object 
of  trying  to  induce  some  manufacturer  to  supply  him  with  2,000  dozen  machete*  of 
the  kind  described. 

Paper  Requirements  of  Latin-America. 

AN  EXTENSIVE   FIELD  AWAITING  CULTIVATION. 

{British  and  Latin- American  Trade  Gazette.) 

British  papermakers  have  done  little  more  than  nibble  at  the  Latin- American 
markets  during  the  past  score  of  years.  Now,  though  import  and  export  restrictions 
lie  heavily  upon  the  trade,  a  keener  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  vast  possibilities  of 
future  business  with  the  Central  and  South  American  Kepublics.  Not  only  is  there  a 
wide  field  for  British  paper,  but,  in  view  of  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  world's  wood- 
pulp  supply,  and  the  correspondingly  increased  attention  that  is  being  given  to  other 
sources  for  raw  material,  the  cellulose  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  grasses,  plants, 
and  reeds  native  to  those  countries  deserves  some  consideration.  On  the  island  of 
Mara  jo,  in  Para,  Brazil,  and  along  most  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  Amazon, 
there  are  great  quantities  of  a  plant  of  the  cane  species,  called  aninga,  which  has 
strong,  white,  silky  fibres,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It 
would  be  well  for  British  or  Brazilian  industrialists  to  take  early  advantage  of  this 
fibrous  plant,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  superabundance  in  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  north,  as  it  may  not  be  long  before  the  growing  demand  for  new  kinds  of  pulp  will 
encoura'ge  foreign  enterprise. 

"Reports  are  at  hand  that  a  Norwegian  syndicate,  with  a  capital  in  Christiania  of 
one  and  a  half  million  kroner,  will  soon  commence  operations  in  Brazil,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a  paper  mill  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco.  Another  important 
project  of  a  similar  nature  is  that  of  the  well-known  Edinburgh  publishing  house, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  A  concession  has  been  obtained  by  this  firm,  giving 
them  the  right  to  cut  bamboo  from  the  Government  forests  in  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies,  for  the  making  of  paper.  There  is  some  1,000  acres  of  land  near  St.  Joseph, 
some  seven  miles  from  the  capital  at  Port  of  Spain,  which  is  planted  in  bamboo,  and 
as  it  grows  there  very  quickly,  it  should  suit  the  purpose  admirably.  The  chief  draw- 
backs in  bamboo  as  a  cellulose  product  are  its  knots  and  its  yellowish-green  colour, 
but  machines  can  be  designed  to  remove  them,  as  well  as  to  do  the  shredding  and 
mashing,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a  bleach  or  dye  that  will  make  the  pulp  white. 
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As  for  the  exportation  of  paper  and  all  its  manufactures  to  the  Latin-American 
states,  the  field  is  an  exceptionally  extensive  one.  Between  January  20  and  31  this 
year,  New  York  alone  sent  2,157,208  pounds  of  news,  719,941  pounds  of  other  printings, 
and  132,956  pounds  of  wrappings  to  Brazil;  506,987  pounds  of  news,  192,524  pounds  of 
other  wrappings,  and  4,567  pounds  of  wrappings  to  Argentina;  and  95,982  pounds  of 
news,  124,071  pound's  of  other  printings,  and  11,064  pounds  of  wrappings  to  Chile. 
This  was  in  addition  to  large  shipments  of  these  grades  to  nearly  all  the  remaining 
Central  and  South  American  countries,  apart  from  paperboard,  paper  hangings, 
tissues,  wax  and  writing  paper.  Keen  competition  for  these  markets  comes  mainly 
from  Norway  and  Holland,  the  British  Isles  only  figuring  as  a  small  source  of  supply. 
To  remedy  this  should  not  be  difficult.  The  Chilean  market,  particularly,  should  prove 
very  attractitve  to  the  British  paper  and  allied  trades.  In  1913,  Germany  sold  that 
country  55  per  cent  of  its  total  paper  imports;  while  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  together  only  accounted  for  about  half  that  quantity.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  Germany  did  not  manufacture  half  of  the  paper  credited  to  her,  but  that 
the  large  buying  power  of  the  Hamburg  paper  merchants,  coupled  with  the  remarkable 
Teutonic  organization  for  world-wide  export,  secured  the  market  by  lower  quotations. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question  that  future  imports  of 
paper  into  Chile  will  depend  largely  upon  price  and  service.  Unless  British  paper 
exporters  show  greater  willingness  to  produce  the  goods  as  desired  by  the  consumer, 
to  give  more  attention  to  detail  and  better  packing,  and  adopt  more  active  selling 
campaigns,  Germany,  it  is  thought,  will  regain  her  interrupted  hold  over  this  market. 
About  9,000  tons  of  news  is  consumed  annually  in  Chile,  all  of  which  is  imported, 
7,000  tons  being  in  rolls  for  the  daily  newspapers,  and  2,000  tons  in  sheets  for  the 
smaller  publishers  and  printers,  and  for  use  as  wrapping  paper.  Half-tone  news, 
and  machine-finished,  super-calendered,  and  coated  book  paper  to  the  amount  of  about 
3,500  tons,  per  annum  is' also  used  by  the  printers  and  publishers,  and,  before  the  war, 
more  than  one-half  of  this  supply  consisted  of  Scandinavian  paper  that  was  shipped 
from  Hamburg.  Paper  used  for  wrapping  purposes  in  Chile  may  be  divided  into  five 
general  classes;  bogus  wrappings  and  heavy  packings,  made  in  the  country;  news; 
imported  wrappings,  such  as  glazed  sulphites,  manilas,  and  kraft;  coloured  tissues; 
and  grease-proofs.  With  the  exception  of  news,  a  duty  of  20  cents  Chilean  gold  per 
kilogramme  (nearly  lfd.  per  pound)  is  chargeable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imports 
are  comprised  of  light-weight  papers  of  a  fairly  good:  quality,  the  duty  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  heavy  wrappings.  News,  in  sheets  304  by  43<|  inches,  is  used  extensively 
in  chemists'  shops.  'Sulphite  wrappings,  13|  by  18  inches  in  size,  are  bought  by  grocers, 
confectioners,  bakers,  and  provision  dealers  generally,  and  are  imported  in  bales  of 
4,000  sheets  weighing  about  35  pounds.  Glazed  manila  paper  in  rolls  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  handling  imported  merchandise;  imitation  and1  genuine  kraft,  both 
glazed  and  unglazed,  being  required  chiefly  in  two  sizes,  28£  by  48^-  inches  and  35 
by  56  inches.  Coloured  tissues,  known  locally  as  papel  de  volantines  or  kite  paper,  is 
used  for  wrapping  wine  bottles  and  medicines,  and  also  for  decorative  purposes.  There 
is  greatest  demand  for  a  sheet  20  by  30  inches,  200  of  which  in  eight  different  colours 
generally  comprise  a  ream.  Grease-proofs  and  parchments  are  used  for  wrapping 
sweets,  biscuits,  butter,  and  similar  edibles,  and,  before  the  war,  these  papers,  as  well 
as  tissues,  were  imported  almost  entirely  from  Germany. 

Paper  used  for  writing  purposes  in  Chile  consists  of  half-tone  news,  cheap 
-nlphite  bonds,  wove  and  laid  writings,  linens,  unique  bonds,  and  ledgers.  More  than 
so  per  cent  of  the  consumption  is  taken  up  by  the  first  three,  and  they  are  generally 
imported  in  large  sheets  to  be  made  up  into  pads  by  the  manufacturing  stationers  and 
printers.  The  demand  is  about  equally  divided  between  ruled  and  unruled  paper,  and 
the  pads  are  generally  made  in  note  and  letter  sizes.  Bonds  and  linens  are  used  mainly 
for  typewriting  purposes,  about  eight  million  sheets  of  the  latter  being  used  annually 
by  the  Chilean  Government  through  the  Oficina  de  Utiles  de  Escritorio,  at  Santiago. 
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for  bonds  and  writings  IT  by  22  inches  is  the  most  desired  size,  though  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  in  the  better-grade  papers  for  a  26-  by  34-inch  sheet.  A  ream 
of  500  sheets  should  weigh  from  13  to  20  pounds.  Ledger  papers  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  account  books  in  the  customary  sizes  and  weights. 

The  Chilean  Government  sells  an  official  stamped  paper  upon  which  all  documents 
of  a  legal  character  must  be  written.  The  paper  for  this  is  purchased  by  the  Direceion 
General  de  Oontabilidad,  a  two  years'  supply  of  about  7,200  reams  of  500  sheets  being 
contracted  for  at  a  time.  In  size  it  is  8f  by  13  inches,  and  in  weight  about  8£  pounds 
per  ream.  The  centre  of  each  sheet  has  to  be  watermarked  with  the  Republic's  coat 
of  arms-,  and  the  specifications  require  the  sheet  to  be  ruled  and  to  have  a  lithographed 
seal  indicating  the  value.  A  price  of  18s.  6d.  per  ream  delivered  in  Valparaiso,  less 
duty,  is  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  the  contract  is  awarded  to  the  firm  whose 
samples  are  considered  of  the  best  quality  for  the  price.  Numerous  other  lines  are 
marketable  in  Chile,  and  the  trade  there  should  be  cultivated  by  British  papermakers 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Norwegian  Market  for  Apples. 

While  food  cannot  be  exported  to  Norway  at  the  present  time,  the  following 
extract  from  a  statement  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  regarding 
the  Norwegian  market  for  apples  will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  after-the 
business : — 

The  imports  of  apples  into  Norway  during  the  year  1915  (the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available),  amounted  to  approximately  1,700  tons,  of  which  some 
350  tons  were  imported  at  Bergen.  About  80  per  cent  came  direct  from  America, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  the  balance  were  American  apples  arriving  via  England. 
The  varieties  in  greatest  favour  are  Winesaps,  Pippins,  and  Jonathans.  They  must 
be  packed  in  wooden  boxes  and  strapped. 


Valuable  Book  for  Export  Shippers. 

(Exporters  Review.) 

A  textbook  which  should  prove  of  undoubted  value  to  exporters,  manufacturers, 
freight  brokers,  forwarding  agents,  steamship  companies,  warehousemen,  transportation 
and  trucking  companies,  ship  brokers,  stevedores,  insurance  companies,  etc.,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  American  Code  Co.  This  book  gives  actual  figures  and 
standardized  facts  on  all  matters  relating  to  stowage  and  handling  of  export  com- 
modities gathered  by  an  expert  in  the  course  of  years  of  work  in  the  shipping  world. 
An  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  work  will  be  had  by  the  following  brief  digest  of 
contents:  Section  1. — 'Cubical  stowage.  Cubic  feet  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of 
hundreds  of  materials  and  commodities,  arranged  alphabetically  by  name.  Section 
II. — Coal.  Ventilation;  methods  of  loading  and  stowing;  responsibility  of  ship 
owners.  Section  III. — Cattle.  United  States  Government  regulations  on  inspection, 
humane  handling  and  safe  transport  of  animals.  Section  IV. — Grain.  Capacity  of 
vessels;  weights  and  cubical  stowage  of  various  grains;  regulations  of  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  on  carriage  of  grain;  rules  of  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters, 
of  National  Marine  Underwriters  of  New  York,  of  New  Orleans  Board  of  Under- 
writers, of  Mobile  Board  of  Underwriters,  of  Wheat  Tariff  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; rules  and  by-laws  of  Port  Warden  of  Montreal.  Section  V. — General  mer- 
chandise. Weights,  cubical  stowage  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  more  com- 
mon commodities  of  commerce;  protection  of  vessel  against  effects  of  same.  Section 
VI. — Dangerous  and  hazardous  cargoes.    Definitions  and  classifications;  physical 
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characteristics  and  possible  effects  upon  mixed  shipments;  alphabetical  list,  with 
classification  as  to  hazards  of  hundreds  of  articles.  Section  VII— Specific  gravity. 
The  relation  of  weight  of  hundreds  of  articles  of  merchandise  compared  with  eqnal 
volumes  of  water.  Section  VIII. — Conversion  tables.  Pounds  avoirdupois  into  kilo- 
grammes, and  kilogrammes  into  pounds  avoirdupois. 

ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  E.R.S.,  Ottawa. 
Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Ottawa. 

Memo.  No.  6 — Assisted  Researches— Continued. 

In  Memos.  Nos.  4  and  5,  a  brief  resumje  was  given  of  the  assisted  researches 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  aegis  of  the  Research  Council.  They  will  serve  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  movement  established  by  the  council  to 
promote  a  wider  utilization  by  the  industries  of  the  assured  results  of  modern  science. 
It  remains  now  to  consider  the  second  method  of  promoting  industrial  research, 
namely,  that  of  associations  of  guilds  to  be  founded  by  certain  groups  of  industries. 

Before  discussing  this  question,  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  to  the  situation  in  which  the  industries  were  placed 
with  regard  to  science  in  the  era  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa, 
to  maintain  toward  practically  all  the  industries  a  policy  of  strict  individualism, 
and  when  to  this  fact  was  joined  the  national  indifference  to  scientific  education  in 
general,  it  may  be  realized  that  the  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  found  the 
British  industrial  world  completely  unprepared  for  any  immediate  and  widespread 
utilization  of  the  results  of  scientific  research.  This  situation  was  clearly  seen  by  the 
scientific  world  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  needed  the  cataclysm  of  a  world  war  to  awaken 
the  people  to  its  significance. 

A  few  months  after  war  broke  out  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  nation 
was  absolutely  unprepared  industrially.  It  lacked  very  many  of  the  materials  vitally 
necessary,  not  only  for  carrying-  on  the  war  but  also  for  the  mere  continuation  of 
certain  of  the  important  industries.  The  shock  of  this  revelation  swept  away,  it  is 
hoped  forever,  the  tradition  that  made  the  nation  as  a  whole  indifferent  to  research 
as  a  factor  in  national  progress  and  development. 

As  a  result,  government  departments  of  science  and  industry  of  one  type  or 
another  have  been  founded  in  all  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  they  are  now 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  awaken  the  general  public  to  a  realization  of  the  grave 
situation  which  confronts  the  nations  concerned  unless  every  possible  advantage  be 
taken  of  those  results  of  scientific  knowledge  which  are  applicable  to  industry. 

Coming  now  to  Canada,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  whole,  the  industries  of  the 
country  were  quite  as  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  research  as  the  Government  and 
people,  but  there  were  a  few  upon  whom  the  blight  of  apathy  and  indifference  had  not 
fallen.  The  managements  and  directorates  of  these  industries  are  conscious  of  the 
urgencies  of  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  The  capital 
involved  in  each  is,  however,  small,  and  as  research  is  expensive,  they  are  not, 
individually,  in  a  position  to  undertake  it,  or  if  they  do,  to  prosecute  it  on  such  a 
scale  as  will  guarantee  successful  results.  For  these,  then,  the  outlook  is  not  encourag- 
ing unless  they  are  invited  to  combine  their  resources  for  a  common  effort  to  meet 
the  expenditures  required. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prt  pared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  July  5,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R.  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . . 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith    

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. 


Total  Terminal  Elevators . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator.. 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Colling  wood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co .   

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

181,447 
16,015 
t  2,410 
112,664 
t  23,673 
93,944 
3,876 
t  15,187 
6,059 
71,929 

57,956 


t  24,955 
36,797 
23,428 
80,184 

568,074 


31,099 
10,128 
38, 635 


79,862 


184,494 
109,787 
393,222 
317,410 


1,336 


150,340 


1,643,486 
179, 231 
477,206 
238,806 
42,434 
418,319 


4,186,071 
4,834,007 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

114,178 
129,736 
203,915 
120,149 

84,608 
479,646 
764,550 
367,299 

60,450 
182,739 

920,543 
Closed  for 
666,275 
774,889 
263,100 
340,110 

5,472,187 


340, 122 
505,826 
690, 454 


1,536,402 


14,507 
49,844 
20,283 
1,009,764 


468,945 
42.915 


550, 721 
1,189,664 
1,054,727 

967,747 
12,445 


5.381.562 


12,390,151 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

31,556 
17,397 
34, 118 
33,430 
20,513 
44,777 
58,929 
.52,284 
14,689 
1,871 

195,759 

summer  

22,436 
56,626 
81,039 
33,815 


699,239 


6,591 
2,566 
19,154 


28,311 


1,780 


69,597 


8,021 


840,871 
94,224 

332,100 
48,556 
49, 376 


1,444,525 
2,172,075 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

13,274 
34,735 
18.096 


40,258 
25,578 


14,934 


33,588 


44,948 
11,529 


89,031 
325,971 


731 
3,224 
527 


4,482 


60,541 


60,541 


390,994 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

290,455 
197,883 
253,719 
266,243 
121,706 
643,945 
827,355 
419,330 
81,198 
256,539 

1,207,846 

708,704 
879,841 
367,567 
543,140 

7,065,471 

378,543 
521,744 
748,770 


1,649,057 


199,001 
161,411 
413,505 
1,396,771 


478,302 
42,915 


150,340 


3,035,078 
1,463,119 
1,864,033 
1,315,650 
104,255 
448,319 

11,072,699 


19,787,227 


Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  5,  1918. 


Grades. 


Terminal 
Elevators. 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  . . . 
No.  1  Northern 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat . . . 

No.  5   

No.  6   

Other  


Bushels. 


Totals . 


Oats- 
No.  1C.  W. 
No.  2  n 
No.  3  n 
Ex. 


No,  1  Feed . 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  


Totals. 


Barlev — 

No.  3  extra  C .  W 
No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  if   

Feed  !  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals . 


Flax— 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  


Totals 


Corn 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


18,181 
111,821 
140,141 

20,914 
9.405 

38,514 
24*5,457 


568,074 


Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 


Bushels. 


1.790! 
19.7331 
13,870 

9,261 
392! 

9,220; 
11.448 
14.148 


Public 
Elevators 

in  the 
East. 


Bushels  I 

328,910 
1,790,526' 
764,099 
342,414 
302,001 
93,036 
157,205 
407.877 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


5,955' 
S19, 528 1 
555,523 
1.332.370 
1,178,454 
1,111,835 
468,522 

5.472,187 


325.168 
300,1*2 
362, 9>0 
273,419 
203,696 
07, 19s 


1,536,402 


145,909 
35  1,648 
122,972 
55,-49 
23, ?61 

699,239 


2.54,257 
42,800 
15,909 


13,005 


15,463 
8,642 

1,095 

344 
2,797 


325,071 


1,644 
2,566 
264 
4 
4 


4. 485 


',065,4711  1,649,057 


330, 
>02, 
P89i 

491, 
332, 
111, 
207, 
668, 


700 
07"? 
793 
816 
310 
661 
167 
4-2 


•9,862      4,186.071  4.S34.007 


409, 12S 
253,603 
829.078 
983,087 
1,719,3291 
1,127,332 


5.3S1.562 


35,430 
440,382 
823,202 
23  002 
34,328 
88,181 


9, 7r'S 
1, 613*824 
1,109,313 
2,524,434 
2,434,960 
3,034,86i) 
1,663,052 


12,390,151 


28,311  1,444,52." 


35,430 
601,754 
1,182,492 
147,o09 

90,521 
114,809 

2,172,o75 


255, 901 
45, 366 
16,173 
4 

13,009 


330, 453 


60,541' 


6o,541 


11,072,699  19,787,225 


t  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 

and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  5,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  Four 
Years. 


vv  neat. 

Other  Grain. 

1  otai. 

-     -                   .....  ..   

J nl ii  5.  19 IS— 

Interior  terminals  

Biishels. 

KCQ  (Y7A 
OOO , U { 4 

79,862 

A   1 QA  <Y71 
4,  loo, U<  1 

Bushels. 

A  AQ7  QQ7 

0,4y/ ,oy/ 
1,569,195 

A  ooc  coo 
O, OOO, OZo 

Bushels. 
t  oaf;  /i7i 
1,649,057 

1 1   A79  AQO 

ii, 0/ z, oyy 

4,834,007 

14,953,220 

19,787,227 

July  6t  1917— 

( ,  ooo,  Wo 
670,948 

Q   QIC  Kfifi 

o,yio,ouu 

0,0Zo,oo4 
405,010 

7    /IRK  AAO 

I , 400, UUo 

lO, lOO, /OS 

1,075,958 

■11,000,000 

Interior  terminals.                                       .  ... 

July  7,  1916— 

12,222,853 

13,393,352 

25,616,205 

lo,  'loo,  001 

1,417,617 

K    QftQ  7QA 

o, yoo, too 

0, OOO, U45 

387,648 
O,oio, oUl 

zu, 04y,  oyy 
1,805,265 

1 9  7Q9  OQ7 
1Z, <oZ,Uo< 

Interior  terminals 

20,864,954 

13,771,997 

■  34,636,951 

July  S,  mo- 

2,429,777 
161,802 
1,043,664 

2,236,080 
174,595 
1,890,404 

4,665,857 
336,397 
2,934,068 

3,635,243 

4,301,079 

7,936,322 

July  9,  1914— 

2,827,402 
4,406,185 

4,177,913 
5,415,875 

7,005,320 
9,822,060 

Total  

7,233,587 

9,593,793 

16,827,380 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
June, 
1918. 

10  Months 
ended 
June, 
1918. 

No. 
1,069 

10  Months 
ended 
June, 
1917. 

Wheat,  Spring — 
One  Hard 

No. 

No. 

59 

17,052 
35,083 
27,845 
12,953 
6,605 
4,157 
6,526 

i  Ol 

31,684 
2,845 

71 

52 
5,943 
5,086 
2,895 
7 

One  Hard  White  Fife 

One  Man.  Northern  ... 

1,912 
777 

554 
242 
160 
80 
22 
oo 
39 
62 
i 

X 

63,625 
25,789 
16,198 
5,989 
3,626 
2,564 
'  779 
t\±± 

0'±4: 

2,752 
3,089 

•ID 

51 
2 
6 
4 
2 
6 

Two  Man.  Northern                                        .  • . 

Three  Man.  Northern  

Number  Four..    ... 

Number  Five 

Number  Six    

Feed   

No  Established  Grade  

No.  4  Special   .... 

No.  5  n       

No.  6   

No.  1  Goose  

No.  2  Goose  

1 

m   i    i  ci      •         itti     ~  j                1  V-y£trS   ....     ..    ........  ..... 

Total  Spring  Wheat  | —  ' 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.  R.  W  

3,883 
4,465,450 

126,241 
145,177,150 

154,597 
177,786,550 

61 

55 
15 

1 

18 
78 
28 
4 
2 
g 

3 

o 
a 

3 

Two  A.  R.  W  

1 
1 

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

Five  Winter  

2 

3 

One  White  Winter  

Two  „   

Three   

3 

Four  "   

Two   

Three   

Four  White  Winter  

No  Grade  

Smutty  White  Winter  

Total  winter  wheat  {  Busheis  • ; ; ; 

m  x.  i  "iiti       a                                1  \_/£LrS ............. 

Total  Wheat                     {Bushels  .  . 

4 

4,600 

137 
157,550 

147 

169,050 

3,887 
4,470,050 

126,378 
145,334,700 

154,744 
177,955,600 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

34 
4,057 
2,439 
5,989 
6,660 
4,974 
1,665 
2,532 

27 
488 

5 
104 
10,973 
3,850 
5,930 
2,815 
3,188 
696 
15,258 
46 
594 
1 

43,460 
84,747,000 

Number  One  Canadian  Western  

Two  „   

Three  „   

Extra  Number  One  Feed      

130 
107 
185 
210 
164 
43 
21 
2 
21 

Number  One  Feed  

it      Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade   

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Totalo»ts  {SS!*:::::::::::::::::.:: 

883 

1,721,850 

28,885 
56,325,750 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Concluded. 


Month  of 
June. 
1918. 

Ten 
Months  ended 
June, 
1918. 

Ten 
Months  ended 
June, 
1917. 



Barley — 

Three  C.W.  

No. 

1 

49 
74 
19 
fi 

No. 

25 
1,883 
2,980 
637 
713 

No. 

45 
1,725 
2,451 
316 
1,371 
1.623 
2 

FourC.W    

Feed  

16 

921 

'r"tal   {Bushels::::::::-;:::: 

Flaxseed — 

9  P  W 

165 
214,500 

7,159 
9,306,700 

7,533 
9,792,900 

167 
16 

2 
3 

3,472 
553 
86 
38 
137 

4,295 
873 
331 
51 
169 
8 

3  C.W  

(  Para 

Total  Flaxseed  {§3^:  \  \  \  \  \  \ \  \  '/m  \  [ ' 

188 
206,800 

4  286 
4,71^600 

5  727 
6, 299' 700 

9 

9,000 

524 
524,000 

174 
174,000 

Rye 1  Bushels   :. 

Screemn^8  {BusheL;::::::::":.:: 

s^  -  

29 
29,000 

791 
791,000 

370 
370,000 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

™-  {bS.:: 

Oats  

^  rsusn  . . 

''-'••>•  {gffi:: 

»-••«  {bS:. 

 {&:: 

Screenings  {&:: 

 {&■:: 

3,887 
4,470,050 
883 

165 
214,500 

188 
206,800 
9 

9,000 
29 
29,000 

126,378 
145,334,700 
28,8h5 

f\R  39^  7^0 

7,159 
9,306,700 
4,286 
4,714,600 
524 
524,000 
791 
791,000 

154,744 
177,955,600 
43,460 
84,747,000 
7,533 
9,792,900 
5,727 
6,299,700 
174 
174,000 

m 

370,000 

Total  grain  IbSS.'" 

^  r>usn  . . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. .... 

Total  

5,161 

fi  fiM  900 

168,023 

91  fi  QQfi  7^0 

212,008 

97Q  QQQ  9(V) 

2,907 
1,760 
24 
470 

90,080 
54,047 
710 
23,186 

120,808 
65,991 
3,507 
21,702 

5,161 

168,023 

212,008 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  Nine  Months  ended  May  31,  1918. 


— 

Receipts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

 — 

Flax. 



Rye. 



Corn. 



Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1917  



Bush. 

12,062,025 
31,401,473 
35,967,089 
15,931,547 
4,761,709 
2,445,140 
2,206,989 
2,772,569 
2,143,151 
4,171,210 

Bush. 

414,147 
2,933,796 
5,863,068 
4,038,783 
2,332,742 
1,409,556 
1,978,074 
3,996,140 
3,749,779 
1,370,158 

Bush. 

596,291 
1,247,671 
1,370,331 
877,272 
683,182 
547,343 
577,099 
880,704 
380,595 
141,771 

Bush. 

49,407 
288,637 
1,089,022 
830,143 
360,342 
240,237 
259,878 
409,760 
121,335 
112,462 

Bush. 

15,168 
53,854 
50,217 
36,370 
18,034 
9,786 
9,621 
9,439 

3,708 

Bush. 

Bush. 

13,137,038 
35,925,431 
44,339,727 
21,714,115 
8,156,009 
4,652,062 
5,031,661 
8,068,612 
6,399,638 
3,800,334 

Lb. 

1,278,330 
2,366,760 
4,907,063 
3,231,900 
2,260,630 
1,676,665 
2,112,025 
2,224,860 
2,415,120 
1,264,240 

October,  1917  

November,  1917  

December,  1917  

January,  1918  

February,  1918  

March,  1918  

April,  1918  

May,  1918  

June,  1918  

Total  10  months  . . . 

1,02c 

113,862,902 

28,086,243 

7,302,259 

3,761,223 

210,975 

1,025 

153,224,627 

23,737,593 

Shipments. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1917.  {^jjjf 
October,  1917... 
November,  1917.  {{^Jf 
December,  1917. 
January,  1918.  .. 
February,  1918../^ 
March,  1918.... 
April,  1918 

[  Ivan. 

May,  IMS  

June,  1918... 

Bush. 

6,511,467 
686,904 

33,455,818 
585,070 

32,768,672 
530,408 

16,428,008 
763,025 
546,012 
3,411,017 

Bush. 

396,634 
745,595 
556,658 
1,257,336 
2,544,098 
2,294,849 
4,230,304 
951,701 

Bush. 

92,793 
79,821 
671,052 
135,412 
1,098,570 
404,094 
445,496 
70,731 

Bush. 

129,710 
34,236 

142,214 
29,174 

856,472 
9,840 

678,917 
47,924 

Bush. 

3,370 
63,585 

Bush. 

Bush. 

7,130,604 

1,546,556 
34,825,742 

2,006,992 
37,267,812 

3,242,561 
21,846,310 

1,833,381 
546,012 

4,783,345 

Lb. 

51,690 
3,565,272 
146,020 
518,880 
99,040 
1,290,920 

1,357,620 

830,810 

393,600 

555,331 

3,002,770 
1,071,360 
1,192,770 

765,720 

810,300 

333,743 

228,285 

3,319,868 

590,312 

57,210 

240,193 

2,955 

4,210,538 

3,478,427 
2,089,241 
3,381,859 
2,300,606 

507,620 
4,048,178 

387,810 

556,278 
2,373,217 
1,628,790 
4,552,336 
1,302, 138 
151,000 
262,497 

161,081 
839,642 

55,396 
1,651,841 

61,478 
217,107 

61,485 

166,324 
536,600 

66,770 
304,305 

20,403 
295,492 
8,110 

51,273 
57,170 
15,892 
5,179 

1,025 

4,413,383 
5,838,700 
5,189,985 
8,809,088 
1,907,531 
4,711.777 
726,106 

Total  10  moS..  {Lake 

98,148,002 
17,052,008 

14,804,247 
10,399,796 

5,016,501 
1,420,451 

2,943,710 
851,259 

63,585 
135,839 

1,025 

120,976,045 
29,860,378 

1,368,110 
14,473,693 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  ENDED 

JUNE  30. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 
1908-4.. 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6.  . 

1906-  7. . 
1907  8.  . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 
L910  LI. 

191 1-  12. 

1912-  13. 
1913  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


52,748 
52,499 
36, 786 
37,967 
64,021 
68, 570 
60,209 
84,974 
105,808 
90,591 
163,134 
178,205 
187,122 
118, 285 
304, 411 
212,002 
168.023 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  recent  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Printing'  and  Stationery.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
Distribution,  Ottawa,  with  price  accompanying  same: — 

Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  year  ended  March  31. 
1917.    Price,  10  cents. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces — Population  and  Agriculture,  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  1916.    Price,  30'  cents. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  }YeeMy  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Rejoin  a.  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

525£  Musical  instruments. — A  Newfoundland  dealer  wishes  to  be  put  into  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos,  organs  and  music  supplies. 

523.  Boot  and  shoe  agency. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agent  covering  all  centres 
of  South  Africa  and  making  a  specialty  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  is  prepared  to  take 
up  a  Canadian  representation  in  men's,  women's  and  children's  boots  and  shoes. 

524.  Agency. — A  South  African  commission  house,  with  sample  rooms  in  the 
principal  centres  of  South  Africa,  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  requirements  for  farm 
use,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  representation  in  dairy  and  agricultural 
machinery,  and  m  a  special  way,  cream  separators. 

525.  Flour  agency. — A  South  African  commission  house,  covering  all  centres  of 
South  Africa,  is  prepared  to  take  Up  the  representation  of  some  Canadian  flour  mill 
prepared  to  export. 

526.  Small  tools. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  manufactures  of  small  tools 
such  as  files,  /asps,  hammers,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  future  representation. 

527.  Hack-saw  blocks. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  manufactures  of  hack- 
saw blades. 

528.  Drill  chucks. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  drill  chucks. 

529.  Micrometers. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  a  manufacturer  of  micro- 
meters who  is  open  to  appoint  a  representative  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

530.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  hitherto  large  purchasers  of  kraft  brown  M.G. 
sulphite  and  grease-proof  papers  from  Scandinavia  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  open  to  transact  business  now  or  after  the  war.  (Samples  on  file  at 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

531.  Carton  box  board. — A  Manchester  firm  with  extensive  connections  is  open 
to  purchase  carton  box  board,  known  as  Canadian  grey  board,  or  would  act  as  agents 
for  present  or  after- the- war  trade. 

532.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  papers  for 
making-up  purposes  (not  stationery  or  printing).  Correspondence  invited  even  if 
shipments  are  impossible  at  present, 
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533.  Papers  and  boards.  A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
of  papers  and  hoards  with  a  view  to  transacting  business  in  the  future.  Firm  has 
extensive  connections  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

534.  Linoleum. — A  British  firm  is  anxious  to  purchase  supplies  of  linoleum  for 
sale  in  Japan. 

535.  Looking  glasses. — A  Yokohama  firm  desires  to  receive  quotations  on  looking 
glasses  of  various  sizes  from  Canadian  exporters. 

.'>•">•!.  Linseed  oil. — A  firm  in  Japan  with  headquarters  at  Yokohama  would  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms  producing  linseed  oil  with  a  view  to  business 
after  the  war. 

co 7.  Wire  nails  and  wire  for  manufacturing  nails. — A  man  of  good  standing  in 
a  large  British  firm  in  Japan  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  of  wire  nails 
and  wire  for  manufacturing  nails.  If  impossible  to  ship  now  would  like  to  make 
connections  for  after-the-war  business. 

53S.  Iron  and  nails. — The  above  firm  is  also  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel  for  after-war  shipments. 

539.  Match  splints. — A  Yokohama  firm  is  anxious  to  secure  match  wood  or  match 
splints  in  Canada.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  such  in  Japan,  and  large  quantities 
are  consumed  here  annually. 

540.  Matches. — A  British  firm  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  of  Cana- 
dian matches  for  shipment  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

541.  Chemicals  of  all  kinds. — A  Japanese  firm  of  good  standing  would  like  to 
correspond  with  Canadian  exporters  of  various  kinds  of  chemicals.  They  are  particu- 
larly anxious  to  receive  such  products  as  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid,  but  provided  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  licenses  for  shipment  of  same,  would  be  glad  to  make  connec- 
tions for  after-the-war  business. 

542.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Tokyo  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
on  writing,  typing  and  ledger  papers  and  high-class  bonds.  They  would  also  like  to 
hear  from  manufacturers  of  glazed  papers. 

543.  Leather. — A  firm  in  Japan  would  like  to  purchase  supplies  of  sole  leather 
in  Canada.  They  also  use  large  quantities  of  calf  leather,  boot  and  shoe  leather, 
uppers  and  chrome  leather.    Waste  leather  is  also  of  interest  to  this  firm. 

544.  Pig-iron. — A  firm  of  good  standing  in  Tokyo  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  pig-iron  for  after-war  business. 

545.  Mild  steel  ship  plates.— A  large  firm  in  Japan  desires  to  make  connections 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  .ship  plates  for  after-war  business. 

546.  Mild  steel  channels,  angles,  bars,  rails,  etc.— A  Tokyo  firm  of  good  stand- 
ing would  like  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms  with  reference  to  after-war  business. 

547.  Talc. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  purchase  supplies  of  Canadian  talc  for 
manufacturing  and  druggists'  use,  and  invites  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian 
producers. 

548.  Tubes  and  pipes. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  purchase  supplies  for  direct 
shipment  to  South  America,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  gas  tubes,  wrought  iron  or 
steam  tubes,  cast  iron  rainwater  pipes,  cast  iron  soil  pipes,  and  cast  iron  for  gas  and 
water  mains,  and  invites  quotations  from  Canadian  actual  manufacturers  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fill  orders.    Specifications  for  the  gas  tube  are  as  follows : — 
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Wrought  iron  or  steel  gas  tube,  screwed  and  socketed,  British  standard  sizes  and 
threads,  each  length,  both  black  and  galvanized,  to  be  well  oiled  before  shipment. 

5,000  random  lengths  each,  16/20  feet,  galvanized,  §-inch. 

2,500  "  "  "  16/20  "  "  1 

-    250  "  ~  "  "  16/20  "  !'  1\  " 

500  "  "  "  16/20  "  "  2 

50  "  "  "  16/20  "  ■         "  3 

500  "  "  "  16/20  "  black,  g  " 

500  "  "  "  16/20  "  "  |  " 

500  "  "  "  16/20  "  "  2 

50  "  "  "  16/20  "/  4      "    .    ,  -  * 

Specification  for  cast  iron  soil  pipes  as  follows: — 

500  lengths,  2-inch  internal  diameter  x  6  feet  by  3/16-inch  thick. 
1,000        "        4     "  "  x  6     "         7/32  " 

To  be  coated  with  solution  and  to  have  not  less  than  7f-inch  caulking  space. 

Manufacturers  in  quoting  should  state  the  weight  per  length  of  each  size  and  give 
full  size  sketches  of  the  sockets  and  of  the  spigot  ends.  If  pipes  are  not  made  of  the 
length  and  thickness  specified  they  might  quote  for  the  nearest  size. 

Specifications  for  brass  tubes  as  follows : — 

Two  hundred  random  lengths  each  about  16  feet  brazed  brass  tube,  f-inch  external 
diameter  by  19  imperial  wire  gauge,  packed  in  strong  cases. 

549.  Wood-pulp  agency. — A  business  man  in  Scotland  wishes  to  secure  the  agency 
of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wood-pulp  seeking  representation  for  Great  Britain. 
Reference. 

550.  Canned  meats. — Canadian  shippers  of  canned  meats  are  requested  to  write 
to  a  firm  in  Bristol. 

551.  Dried  fish. — A  Bristol  firm  is  in  a  position  to  purchase  dried  fish. 

552.  Canned  goods. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  import  Canadian  canned  goods 
of  all  kinds. 

553.  Dried  fruits. — A  Bristol  firm  wants  dried  fruits. 

554.  Wood  soles. — A  Bristol  concern  is  desirous  of  getting  into  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  wood  soles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clogs. 

555.  Maize  oil,  fish  oils,  maize  flour. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  cor- 
respondence with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  maize  oil,  fish  oils,  and  maize  flour,  of 
which  they  wish  to  purchase  supplies. 
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,      EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Food  Board  of  Canada.    Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 

the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  export  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    See  Customs  Memorandum 

2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department. 

3.  Prohibited  import  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — 'Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

4.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — TwO  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels, 
x^ddress  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 
Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan.  ^ 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade, 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Census  and  Statistics  Branch. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Census  Returns,  1911 — Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. — Six  volumes. 
Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
The  Canada  Year-Book. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Criminal  Statistics  (annual). 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*lth  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.l.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

O.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoina. 

Cuba. 

J  C.  Manzer,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  602  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  Genera^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

3^  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 
Australia. 

B.    Millln,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMM ISSIONERS  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Qrifflth,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil.  British  Consul. 

£gypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mfitioo.  Brltlph  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General 
Madrid.   British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela : 

Caracaa.  British  Vlc»-Con»ul 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  July  22,  1918.  No.  756 

EMBARGO  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  APPLES  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Koss. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  June  6,  1918. 

Apple  growers  in  British  Columbia,  when  increasing  their  orchards,  had  in  view 
the  expansion  of  their  trade  in  oversea  markets,  particularly  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  their  fruit  would  be  sold  in  the  reverse  season  to  that  locally  grown. 
Their  aspirations  in  Australia  are  not,  from  the  present  outlook,  encouraging  in  so  far 
as  the  1918  season  is  concerned. 

In  1917  the  Commonwealth  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  the  importation 
of  apples,  but  through  the  efforts  of  fruit  merchants  in  the  various  states,  who  to  some 
extent  relieved  the  local  situation  by  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Tasmanian  apples, 
permission  was  conceded  to  import  50,000  cases  of  apples  from  North  America.  Only 
to  a  slight  degree  could  British  Columbia  shippers  take  advantage  of  this  concession, 
as  the  cold  storage  space  on  the  mail  steamers  from  Vancouver  had  been,  nearly  all, 
engaged  for  shipments  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  same  condi- 
tions will  apply  during  the  coming  export  season. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs, 
the  position  of  British  Columbia  growers  was  diplomatically  stressed  in  their  desire 
to  maintain  the  established  trading  connection  with  Australia  and  to  thus  ensure  the 
continuity  of  their  admittedly  high-class  apples  upon  the  market. 

The  minister  held  out  little  prospect  of  the  embargo  being  lifted  in  1918,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  (50,000  cases)  concession  granted  in  1917,  on  account  of  the  large 
holdings  of  Australian  apples  now  held  in  cold  storage,  the  unremunerative  prices  so 
far  obtained  by  local  growers,  and  the  shipping  space  being  required  for  more  essential 
importations. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  that  not  a  case  of  Australian  apples  has  been  exported 
so  far  in  1918.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  called  for  a  return  of  all 
the  apples,  in  both  ordinary  and  cold  storage,  and  a  definite  announcement  as  to 
whether  the  embargo  can  be  lifted  is  promised  about  the  end  of  June. 

Note. — A  cable  has  since  been  received  from  Mr.  Ross  as  follows:  "Australian 
embwrgo  prevents  the  importation  of  apples  this  year." 


DISPOSAL  OF  THE  1918  AUSTRALIAN  APPLE  CROP. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  June  6,  1918. 

In  a  previous  report  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  746,  page  749),  reference  was  made  to 
the  sale  made  early  this  year  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  1,800  tons  of  evaporated  apples,  in  monthly  shipments  of  300  tons,  at  7d. 
(14  cents)  per  pound  f.o.b.  steamer  at  Australian  ports. 

This  order  is  being  executed  chiefly  from  Tasmania,  which  is  the  principal  apple 
growing  state. 
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No  other  special  efforts  have  been  taken,  by  either  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment-, to  relieve  the  situation  caused  by  inability  to  obtain  space  for  shipping  apples 

oversea. 

Obviously,  substantial  relief  was  afforded  to  Tasmanian  growers  by  the  disposal 
of  such  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  form  of  evaporated  apples. 

The  next  state  in  importance  in  apple  growing  is  Victoria,  and,  while  the  1918 
production  has  been  below  normal,  the  facilities  for  handling  the  crop  have  been  largely 
extended  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  cool  stores  in  country  districts,  and  increas- 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  old  stores  in  the  country  and  at  Melbourne. 

The  existing  situation  and  future  prospects  of  the  industry  do  not  offer  much 
encouragement  to  growers.  As  an  illustration  the  present  low  prices  in  Melbourne  of 
from  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  (85  to  97  cents)  per  case  of  40  pounds  of  best  eating  apples,  and 
from  Ls.  6d.  to  3s.  (37  to  73  cents)  for  cooking  varieties,  do  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
production,  but  these  low  rates  relieve  the  market  to  some  extent  by  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

Earlier  in  the  season  better  prices  prevailed  and  later — from  August  onwards — 
when  fruit  not  placed  in  the  cool  stores  will  have  outlived  much  of  its  marketable 
value,  improved  prices  will  be  obtainable  by  regulating  the  withdrawals  of  the  stored 
apples. 

The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  is  having  a  marked  influence  on  Australian 
growers,  many  of  whom,  perforce,  are  giving  less  attention  to  their  orchards. 

Usually  growers  with  small  capital  obtain  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
orchards  in  order  to  maintain  their  livelihood  until  such  time  as  their  holding 
became  remunerative.  Under  present  conditions,  only  growers  with  capital  can 
keep  their  orchards  up  to  a  good  standard,  as  the  cost  of  labour,  spraying  and  cases, 
etc.,  is  very  high,  and — on  expert  authority — necessitates  a  return  of  at  least  5s. 
($1.22)  per  case  to  produce  a  living  margin  of  profit. 

As  the  average  price  in  1918  will  be  much  less  than  5s.  per  case,  many  of  the 
smaller  growers  may  be  forced  to  abandon  their  regular  vocation  and  seek  an  outlet 
for  their  energies  in  other  directions. 


INVOICE  AND  DECLARATIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  EXPORT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  June  6,  1918. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  722  there  appeared  a  statement  giving  the  approved 
forms  of  declaration  for  invoices  on  goods  exported  to  Australia.  The  forms  are 
both  for  direct  shippers  and  export  buying  commission  agents.  The  Commonwealth 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  has  advised  that  the  new  forms  are  to  come 
into  force  in  respect  to  all  invoices  issued  after  June  30,  1918,  hence  the  following 
resume  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  to  which 
the  attention  of  interested  Canadian  exporters  is  directed: — 

On  July  1,  1918,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  new  regulations  of  the  Common- 
wealth customs,  all  oversea  invoices  of  goods  and  products  shipped  to  Australia  will 
require  to  show  a  separate  column  indicating  the  actual  price,  at  the  date  of  invoice, 
of  equal  quantities  of  identically  similar  goods  to  any  purchaser  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  country  of  export. 

The  invoice  must  be  supported  by  a  declaration  to  that  effect  and  that  no 
different  invoice  of  the  goods  has  been  supplied  to  any  one  else.  With  regard  to  the 
words  "  equal  quantities,"  it  is  laid  down  that  if  the  shipment  invoiced  comprises 
portion  of  a  large  order  split  up  into  various  shipments,  the  home  consumption 
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discount— or  net  price— applicable  to  a  similar  large  quantity  would  be  recognized 
and  may  be  inserted  as  the  home  consumption  price  of  each  shipment  forming  por- 
tion of  the  order.  Any  increase  in  the  home  consumption  price,  between  the  date 
of  acceptance  of  the  order  and  date  of  making  the  declaration,  must  be  shown  on 
the  invoice. 

The  approved  form  of  invoice  and  declaration  closely  approximates  that 
demanded  by  the  Canadian  customs  with  the  exception  of  the  heading  over  the 
domestic  price  column. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  new  regulations  to  Canadian  exporters  and 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Australian  customs,  the 
approved  form  of  invoicing  and  declaration  to  be  printed  or  stamped  on  invoices  for 
goods  exported  to  Australia,  and  duly  signed  and  completed  by  a  principal  officer- 
of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier,  are  again  submitted:— 

G.O.  691. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

Melbourne,  July  10,  1917. 

The  following  is  the  approved  form  of  declaration  to  be  printed  or  stamped  on 
invoices  for  goods  exported  to  Australia  and  duly  signed  and  completed  by  a  principal 
officer  of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier. 

STEPHEN  MILLS, 

C  omptro  ller-General. 

I,  (Manager,  Chief  Clerk,  or  as  the  case  may  be)   of  (name  of 

Eirm  or  Company)  of  (name  of  City  and  Country)  the 

manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  goods  enumerated  on  this  invoice,  amounting  to.  ..  ., 
have  the  means  of  knowing  and  do  hereby  declare — 

1.  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true; 

2.  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  showing  the  price 
actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the  said  goods,  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  all 
charges  thereon; 

3.  That  the  said  invoice  also  exhibits  in  a  separate  column  the  actual  price  at  the 
date  of  this  declaration  of  equal  quantities  of  identically  similar  goods  to  any  pur- 
chaser for  home  consumption  in  this  country; 

4.  That  no  different  invoice  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  been  or 
will  be  furnished  to  any  one;  and 

5.  That  no  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  the 
said  goods  has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and 
purchaser  or  by  any  one  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount, 
rebate,  salary,  compensation,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  other  than  as  shown  in 
the  said  invoice. 

Signature  '.  

Witness  

Dated  at  this  day  of  19.. 

Note. — With  regard  to  the  words  "  of  equal  quantities,"  in  paragraph  3'  above,  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  the  shipment  invoiced  comprises  portion  of  a  large  order  split 
up  into  various  shipments,  the  home  consumption  discount  or  home  consumption  net 
price  applicable  to  a  similar  large  quantity  would  be  recognized,  and  may  be  inserted 
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as  the  home  consumption  price  of  each  shipment  forming  portion  of  the  order,  but 
any  increase  in  the  home  consumption  price  between  the  date  of  acceptance  of  order 
and  date  of  making  the  declaration  on  invoice  must  be  shown. 

The  separate  column  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  should  bear  the  following  head- 
ing with  which  the  particulars  shown  thereunder  should  agree: — 

Domestic  value  f.o.b  (insert  "port  of  export"  or 

"factory,"  as  the  case  may  be)  at  date  of  shipment  to  Australia,  subject 

in 

to  %  discount  for  cash,     eluding  cost  of  outside  casing. 

ex 

Note.-  -The  witness  need  not  necessarily  be  a  magistrate,  notary,  or  other  public 
official,  but  may  be  any  person  competent  to  sign  as  a  witness  to  signatures  on 
ordinary  business  documents. 

All  declarations  tendered  to  the  Department  must  be  made  by  the  declarant  in  a 
personal  capacity — that  is,  the  declaration  must  run  "I,  John  Jones,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
bscribed  "John  Jones"  (or  John  Jones'  ordinary  signature),  and  not,  e.g., 
Brown  &  Jones,  per  John  Jones."    The   ordinary   signatures   of   declarants  are 

dent  at  the  foot  of  declarations,  the  full  name  of  the  declarant  being  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  form. 

In  the  case  of  export  commission  houses  '  the  form  of  declaration  required  will 
be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  722.  Should  exporters  desire  any  further  elucida- 
tion in  respect  to  invoicing  goods  for  Australia,  invaluable  time  will  be  saved  by 
communicating  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  Australian  Customs  Department,  44  White- 
hall street,  New  York. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  ADVOCATES  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  advising  manufacturers  to  interest  themselves  in  export  trade: — 

One  of  the  topics  which  is  being  seriously  discussed  at '  the  present  time  by 
thinking  men  the  world  over  is:  "Business  after  the  war."  All  the  leading  countries 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  broaden  the  market  for  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  and 
the  pertinent  question  with  us  is:  What  is  Canada  doing  in  this  respect? 

During  the  past  few  years  our  factories  have  been  deluged  with  war  orders,  our 
plants  have  been  greatly  enlarged  to  meet  these  demands  and,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
a  skill  in  workmanship  has  developed  which  has  quite  exceeded  our  expectations.  As 
a  consequence  our  production  has  increased  enormously  and  we  have  enjoyed  unpar- 
alleled prosperity,  but  a  time  will  come  when  war  orders  will  cease,  there  may  be  little 
use  for  many  of  the  plant  extensions  and  numbers  of  workmen  will  be  idle,  a  situation 
which  will  be  aggravated  by  the  return  of  our  soldiers  from  the  front.  We  shall  then 
be  faced  with  smaller  incomes  and  a  heavy  national  debt,  which  means  burdensome 
taxation. 

We  have  borrowed  very  large  sums  in  both  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
principal  and  interest  on  which  we  must  endeavour  to  pay  in  goods.  Our  country  is 
liberally  endowed  with  natural  resources,  the  production  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  can  be  greatly  increased,  and  fortunately  these  commodities  can  be  marketed 
with  comparative  ease.  In  the  production  of  manufactured  goods  we  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  very  active  competition  of  other  manufacturing  countries,  but  we  believe  that 
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the  skill  exhibited  in  the  production  of  munitions  has  forcibly  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  compete  with  any  other  country  where  reasonable  wages  are  allowed  to 
employees,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  our  manufactures  should  not  find  a 
ready  sale.  Our  aim  for  the  future,  therefore,  should  be  to  increase  the  production 
of  the  factory  as  well  as  of  the  fishery,  farm,  forest  and  mine,  in  order  to  create  an 
exportable  surplus  and  thus  assure  to  our  country  at  least  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  prosperity  it  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years. 

OBJECTS  TO  BE  SOUGHT. 

We  should  endeavour  to  seek  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  commerce.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  extensive  trade  over  the  seas  tends  to  stabilize  industry  by 
ensuring  to  manufacturers  and  producers  a  larger  sphere  of  activity.  Increased  orders 
from  foreign  countries  tend  to  change  seasonal  demands  to  steady  demands  the  year 
round,  and  this  is  the  ideal  condition  we  should  seek  to  bring  about  in  this  country. 

WE  MUST  BE  PREPARED  TO  GRANT  CREDIT. 

A  large  number  of  our  producers  show  a  reluctance  to  enter  foreign  markets, 
apparently  labouring  under  the  impression  that  a  foreign  importer  is  not  as  reliable 
to  do  business  with  as  a  domestic  client.  This  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea.  It  is  true 
that  the  foreign  importer  frequently  see-ks  time  on  his  purchases,  so  that  if  our 
exporters  hope  to  secure  orders  in  countries  where  it  is  usual  to  allow  30,  60,  90  or 
120  days  on  purchases,  credit  must  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
custom.  Credit  risks  must,  of  course,  be  as  carefully  scrutinized  in  the  foreign 
markets  as  in  those  at  home,  but  the  banks  and  mercantile  agencies  are  only  too 
pleased  to  secure  reports  on  foreign  traders  and  to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  all  shippers.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  a  reliable  foreign  importer  is  very  jealous 
of  his  credit  and  meets  his  obligations  in  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  manner.  A  great 
many  of  our  exporters  are  inclined  to  insist  on  cash  with  the  order  or  cash  on  produc- 
tion of  the  documents  at  the  shipping  port,  but  little  can  be  gained  in  endeavouring 
to  develop  an  export  business  along  these  lines.  These  are,  of  course,  ideal  ways  in 
which  to  do  business,  but  other  exporting  countries  have  seen  fit  to  grant  reasonable 
credit  where  conditions  warrant  it,  and  if  our  exporters  hope  to  succeed  in  their 
foreign  endeavours  they  must  at  least  accord  similar  terms;  otherwise  the  business 
will  go  elsewhere.  In  this  connection  we  have  in  mind  a  recent  order  involving  over 
$100,000  which  might  have  been  filled  in  this  country,  but  which  went  abroad  simply 
because  cash  was  insisted  upon  before  the  goods  were  shipped.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reasonable  terms  requested  had  been  acceded  to  not  only  this  order  but  many 
future  orders  might  have  resulted. 


SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  PAINT  BRUSH  HANDLES. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  June  20,  1918. 

There  is  a  large  present  demand  for  paint  brush  handles  in  the  Scottish  market, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  British  manufacturers,  stocks  have  been  so  depleted  as  a 
result  of  the  embargo  on  importations  that  there  should  be  excellent  opportunities  for 
business  when  restrictions  are  removed.  Both  before  the  war  and  afterwards,  until  the 
embargo  came  into  effect,  considerable  quantities  of  paint  brush  handles  were  imported 
from  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  the  principal  lines  in  demand  are  as  follows: — 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


Flat  Varnish  Brush  Handles. 


The  greatest  demand  in  this  line  is  for  plain  whitewood  fish  tail  handles  (illustra- 
tion No.  1),  but  turned  cedar  (illustration  No.  2)  red  stained  and  polished 
(illustration  No.  2)  and  natural  turned  and  polished  turned  handles  (illustration 
No.  3)  are  also  called  for.  The  widths  run  from  1-inch  to  4-inch, 
increasing  £-inch  for  each  size,  and  of  these  the  best  sellers  are  1-inch,  1^-inch  and 
2-inch.  The  thicknesses  mainly  used  are  from  ik-inch  to  ii-inch.  The  comparative 
values  of  the  different  kinds  of  handles  referred  to  are  indicated  by  the  following 
delivered  prices  of  handles  ranging  in  width  from  1-inch  to  2-inch.  Plain  whitewood, 
4s.  (99  cents)  to  4s.  lid.  ($1.21)  per  gross;  cedar,  lis.  4d.  ($2.77)  to  16s.  6d.  ($4.03) 
per  gross;  red  polished,  9s.  4d.  ($2.28)  to  lis.  6d.  ($2.80);  natural  polished,  14s.  7d. 
($3.56)  to  18s.  2d.  ($4.43).  Samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  handles  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  are  available 
for  inspection. 


There  is  a  large  demand  for  these,  considerable  quantities  having  been  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  requirements  of  the  Scottish  market,  however,  correspond 
so  closely  with  the  size  and  price  specifications  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Bristol 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Weehly  Bulletin  No.  732,  that  further  details  would  involve 
unnecessary  repetition. 


These  (illustrations  No.  4)  are  used  in  large  quantities.  They  are  made  of  birch, 
rock  maple,  or  any  good  hard  wood,  in  the  following  principal  sizes:  8 J  inches  long, 
head,  lf-inch  by  f-inch;  8£  inches  long,  head,  ltV-inch  by  iJ-inch;  8  inches  long,  head, 
1%6-inch  by  ^o-inch.  Before  the  war  the  delivered  price  range  was  5s.  to  7s.  ($1.22 
to  $1.70)  per  gross.  Present  prices,  9s.  to  lis.  ($2.19  to  $2.68)  per  gross.  A  sample  is 
available  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Sash  Tool  Handles. 


No.  4. 


Flat  Oval  Turned  Paint  Brush  Handles. 
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No.  5. 

Round  Paint  Brush  Handles. 

These  (illustration  No.  5)  are  made  of  birch,  rock  maple  or  any  good  hard  wood 
in  the  following  principal  sizes :  8£  inches  long,  1-inch  diameter ;  8£  inches  long,  1-is- 
inches  diameter;  8|  inches  long,  1^-inch  diameter;  9  inches  long,  ltk  inches  diameter. 
Before  the  war,  the  delivered  price  range  was  4s.  to  6s.  (97  cents  to  $1.46)  per  gross. 
Present  delivered  prices  are  $1.70  to  $1.95  per  gross.  A  sample  is  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


No.  6. 

Round  and  Oval  Wooden  Plugs  for  Ferrules. 

The  United  States  has  supplied  considerable  quantities  of  round  and  oval  perfor- 
ated wooden  plugs  (illustration  Nos.  6  and  7)  for  ferrules,  made  out  of  any  hard  or 
soft  wood.  The  sizes  of  the  central  holes  and  of  the  plugs  themselves  are  so  varied  it 
is  useless  to  summarize  here.  A  manufacturer  contemplating  the  filling  of  orders  for 
these  would  have  to  secure  detailed  specifications  from  the  importer.  Samples  are 
available  for  inspection  at  Ottawa.  Oval  plugs  were  delivered  at  6s.  per  gross  ($1.46) 
and  round  plugs  at  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  gross  before  the  war.  Present  prices  10s.  6d. 
($2.55)  and  7s.  ($1.70)  per  gross  respectively. 

Communicate  With  Glasgow  Office. 

Exporters  in  a  position  to  offer  any  of  the  above  for  post-war  shipment,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Glasgow,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  touch  with  prospective  importers,  and  furnished 
with  any  additional  information  required. 


THE  BRITISH  SYNTHETIC  DYE  INDUSTRY. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  Eng.,  June  14,  1918. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  alarming  position  was 
disclosed  that  the  British  textile  industry,  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Germany  fdr  its  supply  of  dyes. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  producing  scarcely  10  per  cent  of  the  synthetic  dyes 
used  by  its  manufacturers,  and  of  the  90  per  cent  imported,  nine-tenths  were  made 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  small  British  industry  was  practically  con- 
trolled from  Germany  and  allowed  to  exist  on  tolerance. 
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The  situation  was  rendered  even  more  disquieting  by  the  immense  requirements 
iji  military  and  other  clothing  with  which  the  country  was  suddenly  faced,  and  both 
and  Government  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  vital  urgency  of 
developing  new  sources  of  supply  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Resulting   from   a   thorough  investigation  of  all  circumstances   and  a  series 
nces  with  the  trade,  a  limited  company  entitled,  British  Dyes  Limited,  was 
formed  in  March,  L915,  to  ensure  the  success  of  which,  the  Government  undertook  to 
of  the  captial  and  in  addition  to  furnish  large  grants  for  scientific 

research. 

Willi  this  object  lesson  of  German  penetration  known  to  all,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  guarantee  against  a  recurrence  of  the  German  invasion,  the  response  of  the 
textile  trades  and  the  public  was  disappointing,  and  the  Government  was  eventually 
■  provide  a  larger  proportion  of  the  capital  than  had  been  anticipated. 
However,  action  was  promptly  taken  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  immediately 
greatly  increase  the  production  of  certain  dyes,  and  inaugurate  that  of  others,  but 
•  insurmountable  obstacles  were  encountered  under  existing  conditions,  the 
formidable  of  which  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  intermediaries  and  materials 
essential  in  the  production  of  dyes  were  still  more  urgently  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives  and  other  munitions,  of  which  they  form  an  important  constituent. 

Notwithstanding,  considerable  progress  was  made,  and  this,  supplemented  by  a 
sympathetic  arrangement  made  with  Swiss  manufacturers  for  the  regular  supply  of 
certain  dyes,  sufficed  to  keep  matters  going. 

In  the  interval  not  only  has  British  Dyes  Limited  erected  large  works  and 
increased  existing  plants,  but  several  other  important  undertakings  which  were  pre- 
viously under  German  control  have  been  transformed  into  British  enterprises  and 
largely  increased  their  production. 

Quite  recently,  under  Government  auspices,  an  amalgamation  has  been  concludid 
between  British  Dyes  Limited  and  Messrs.  Levinstein  Limited,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  other  smaller  works  will  in  due  course  be  absorbed  into  the  new  undertaking. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  in  an  address  just 
delivered  at  Manchester  in  which  he  narrated  the  progress  of  affairs  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  stated  that  the  present  position  is  that  while  there  is  a  very  large  output 
of  certain  dyestuffs,  it  is  confined  to  kinds  required  for  war  purposes  and  to  meet  the 
reduced  civilian  trade,  and  while  this  production  of  the  commoner  dyes  is  adequate, 
very  little  progress  has  been  possible  in  the  home  production  of  special  and  more 
difficult  dyes,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  British  textile  industry  in  normal 
times,  and  for  which  we  are  at  present  dependent  upon  Switzerland,  where  supplies 
are  manufactured  from  British  raw  materials. 

Consequently,  while  a  certain  amount  has  been  accomplished,  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  in  order  to  place  the  British  dye  industry  upon  a  wide  and  sure  basis. 

The  Government  welcomed  the  amalgamation  of  British  Dyes  Limited  and  Messrs, 
Levinstein  Limited,  and  had  altered  certain  financial  conditions  which  were  originally 
stipulated,  in  order  to  make  the  enterprise  more  attractive  to  shareholders. 

In  the  same  way  the  Government  would  encourage  the  inclusion  of  other  concerns 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  success  of  the  industry,  and,  appreciating  that 
under  existing  difficult  circumstances,  including  the  abnormal  cost  of  buildings  and 
plant,  they  are  prepared  to  make  loans  to  manufacturers  upon  easy  terms,  and  also  to 
make  contributions  for  the  assistance  of  scientific  research. 

Finally,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  efforts  which  the  great  German  dye-making 
concerns  would  assuredly  make  to  re-establish  their  position  in  this  country  and  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong  British  dye-making  industry,  the  Government  had 
decided  that  the  importation  of  all  foreign  dyes,  except  under  license,  should  be 
prohibited  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 
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PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  IMPORTS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  4,  1918. 

Since  the  year  1913,  when  full  details  regarding  the  possibilities  for  export  to  this 
market  were  submitted  to  the  paper  trade,  through  the  medium  of  Weekly  Bulletin 
No.  542  and  by  direct  correspondence,  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  interest  by 
the  several  paper  trades  in  Canada. 

The  newsprint  had,  of  course,  been  on  the  market  for  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
state  that  during  last  year  practically  every  branch  of  the  paper  trade  in  Canada  has 
arranged  representation  and  as  a  result  many  valuable  orders  have  been  booked. 
The  representation  arranged  at  this  end  is  the  very  best  medium  possible  for  the 
introduction  of  these  lines,  and  the  manufacturer  may  rest  assured  that  their  samples 
and  interests  will  receive  in  every  way  the  best  attention. 


Paper  Bags. 

As  a  result  of  representation,  although  confined  to  one  district  only  of  South 
Africa,  some  headway  has  been  made  by  Canada,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  of  imports. 
Good  business  in  this  range  has  been  placed  with  Canada  for  this  year's  delivery; 
the  results  will,  of  course,  depend  altogether  on  shipping  conditions.  The  paper  bag 
which  met  with  the  biggest  sale  here  in  normal  times,  was  made  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  American  paper  bags  have  come  in  on  the  market 
in  increasing  quantity,  and  have  given  satisfaction.  The  Canadian  bag  is  well  liked, 
and  will,  with  anything  like  competitive  prices,  in  the  near  future  take  a  big  share  of 
the  trade. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917. 

Total   £82,772 

Canada   1,582 

Unitel  States   27,048 

United  Kingdom   52,605 

Sweden   1,278 


1918. 
£81,468 
437 
11,342 
69,091 
59 


1915. 
£41,806 


6,806 
34,913 
6 


1914. 

£36,218 

4,488 
30,912 
114 


Wrapping  Paper. 

The  value  of  representation  is  shown  in  Canada's  increase  of  exports  from  the  year 
1914  to  the  years  1916  and  1917.  As  with  so  many  other  lines  of  export  from  Canada, 
the  trade  was  limited  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  ocean  tonnage.  The  Canadian 
wrapping  paper  continues  to  hold  its  reputation  for  quality  and  the  best  packing. 
Canadian  kraft  paper  is  on  the  market  to  stay.  The  Swedish  paper  will  always  be  the 
competitive  article.  In  spite  of  North  Sea  troubles,  Sweden  was  able  to  export  a  big 
quantity  in  fairly  regular  shipments  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Sweden  

Norway  

Italy  

Holland  

Japan   


Imports. 


1917. 

1916. 

£172,739 

£231,649 

34,545 

38,255 

10,407 

16,388 

57,254 

59,238 

51,755 

71,530 

10,380 

36,407 

4,361 

2,802, 

3,526 

3,830 

193 

194 

1915. 

1914. 

£82,076 

£63,036 

2,559 

522 

4,263 

1,087 

21,739 

16,613 

33,951 

22,788 

13,810 

11,727 

1,622 

IS 

1,776 

195 

78 

24 
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Printing  Paper. 

Although  limited  in  ocean  tonnage,  Canada's  exports  of  newsprint  increased  over 
the  year  1916.  Sweden  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  shipped  in  large  quantities,  about 
Beven  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  half  year  of  the  war,  and  almost  double  the  quantity 
exported  in  the  year  1916.  Holland  also  increased  its  export  in  this  article.  As 
will  be  noted  in  the  table  shown  below,  Japan  has  made  some  effort  to  secure  a  share 
of  this  trade. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915  1914. 

Total   £360,550  £391,144  £169,846  £197,338 

Canada   75,169  64,242  56,398  59,261 

United  States   46,254  43,903  3,662  9,295 

United  Kingdom   124,554  204,684  79,536  >90,325 

Sweden   78,567  46,038  18,362  11,282 

Norway   23,261  23,975  7,189  6,192 

Holland   11,282  6,917  2,530  674 

Japan   1,101  36  176  5 


Wall  Paper. 

Some  headway  was  made  with  Canadian  wall  paper,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
shortage  from  other  sources  of  supply  warranted.  The  difficulty  to  overcome  is  the 
difference  in  width  and  length  of  roll  as  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £19,787  £41,469  £20,617  £27,154 

Canada   508  291  150  70 

United  States   165  54    87 

United  Kingdom   18,668  40,618  20,333  23,986 

Sweden   287  6  10  211 

Denmark   146  490    — 


Stationery  and  kindred  Lines. 

The  table  of  imports  under  these  headings  are  submitted,  as  although  Canada's 
exports  in  any  of  them  is  small,  they  may  be  of  interest  to  the  trade.  In  the  "All 
other  N.O.D.,"  which  includes  the  better  grade  of  stationery  paper  and  special  lines, 
ia  where  good  improvement  may  be  expected  in  the  future  as  samples  and  quotations 
of  Canadian  lines  submitted  during  the  past  ten  months  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
as  a  new  source  of  supply  and  good  orders  have  been  placed  for  as  early  delivery  as 
possible.  The  total  number  of  playing  cards  imported  last  year  was  256,843  packs. 
The  manufacture  of  playing  cards  is  one  of  the  up-to-date  industries  of  South  Africa. 

Japan's  exports  under  these  headings  are  improving  each  year,  not  in  large  figures, 
but  they  are  making  headway  and  establishing  a  good  trade  in  crepe,  tissue  and  other 
papers. 

Typewriters. 

The  total  number  of  typewriters  imported  last  year  was  2,562,  an  increase  of  556 
over  the  year  1916,  and  an  increase  of  739  machines  over  the  year  1914.  Canada 
shipped  10  machines  in  1914,  increasing  each  year,  up  to  last  year,  when  her  share  of 
the  total  was  25  machines.  The  Canadian  shippers  should  send  a  catalogue  and  other 
particulars  to  this  office.  This  will  at  least  serve  to  introduce  their  name  as  manu- 
facturers to  users  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 
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Countries  of  Origin. 
Books  printed — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Holland  

India  

Japan  

Cardboard  boxes — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States.  

United  Kingdom  

Sweden  

Japan  

Cards,  playing — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

India  

Engravings  and  lithographs — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Ink,  Printers — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Ink,  other  kinds — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Maps  and  charts — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Printed  matter,  n.o.d. — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Holland  

France  

Japan   

Twine — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

India  

Australia  

Typewriter  accessories — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

All  other,  n.o.d. — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Holland  

Japan   

France  

Sweden  

Norway  


Imports. 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£218,516 
11 
4,550 
201,782 
10,913 
826 
21 

£242,943 
76 
4,384 
224,304 
11,579 
1,632 
4 

£214,437 

3 

.  2,990 
201,523 
8,030 
881 
4 

£224,674 
81 
2,890 
207,696 
9,808 
568 
7 

33,727 
182 
7,554 
23,980 
1,909 
79 

31,233 
72 
4,428 

26,648 
17 
34 

18,507 
105 
198 

IS, 072 

28 

20,473 
45 
142 
18,416 

6 

6,807 

3,223 

4,757 

4,493 

5,038 
1,754 
15 

1,933 
1,281 
6 

3,603 
1,153 

3,050 
1,434 

1,286 
49 
528 
6S0 

1,402 

569 
809 

626 
1 
14 

575 

1,718 
— 

1,530 

16,208 
375 
2,708 
13,090 
32 

22,774 
172 
2,516 

19,134 
710 

9,112 

594 
8,361 

12,757 

427 
10,777 

8,359 

10,578 

6,183 

6,873 

145 
7,849 
340 

471 
9,596 
39 

201 
5,910 

126 
6,638 

2,192 
2 

25 
2,114 

10 

2,662 
2 

2,523 

.2,268 
2 

2,232 

.3,868 
227 
16 
3,342 

.121,916 
325 
8,913 

110,487 
805 
370 
357 

136,996 
955 
10,0:51 

123,046 
879 
543 
443 

102,219 
374 
7,615 
90,214 
1,510 
559 
474 

150,674 
441 
7,373 
131,210 
1,188 
393 
327 

■42,126 

59,407 

21,907 

23,287 

2,115 
33,256 
6,203 
142 

7,126 
42,733 
8,406 

164 
21,421 
261 

28 
22,924 
98 

.7,131 
70 
3,425 
3,631 

4,207 
19 
2,541 
1,640 

.2,948 
44 
1,504 
1,399 

.2,817 
45 
1,807 
891 

210,060 
675 
36,076 
154,049 
9,810 
3,980 
1,020 
1,793 
1,918 

313,933 
672 
43,295 
252,744 
8,658 
3,210 
1,558 
1,318 
1,402 

174,465 
97 

18,857 
146,236 
4,018 
576 
1,078 
580 
714 

196,714 
117 
15,696 
160,898 
3,511 

969 
550 
333 
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Printers'  and  Book-binders'  Material. 

d  c  this  beading  is  included  cardboard  and  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  figures 
credited  to  Canada  are  on  the  cardboard,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  invoiced,  wood-pulp 
board  exports.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  some  good  shipments  were  received  from 
da.  A.8  with  other  lines  restricted  ocean  tonnage  has  meant  a  much  smaller  trade 
than  the  actual  business  booked.  Starting  from  January,  1918,  cardboard  will  be  a 
separate  entry  in  South  African  Customs  statement,  which  will  enable  a  comparison 
of  imports  from  other  sources  of  supply. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Printers'     and  bookbinders' 
material,  n.o.d. — 


Total 

£66,567 

£78,315 

£36,002 

£47,888 

Canada 

5,847 

4,424 

846 

236 

United 

States  

11,840 

10,807 

2,871 

2,123 

United 

Kingdom  

28,624 

42,515 

22,802 

34,524 

Sweden 

8,004 

9,688 

3,379 

2,521 

Holland 

6,436 

11,698 

4,936 

4,665 

Norway 

1,531 

605- 

376 

395 

3,564 

662 

31 

3 

Supplies  from  Canada. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  interviews  with  the  various  paper  trades  through- 
out the  country,  they  all  suggested  that  much  more  of  their  requirements  should  be 
coming  from  Canada,  and  that  if  samples  and  quotations  were  submitted  which  were 
at  all  in  line  with  their  requirements,  Canada  would  surely  have  the  preference.  Since 
these  interviews,  very  complete  ranges  of  samples  have  been  submitted,  and  the  promise 
as  made  by  the  different  trades  have  certainly  been  kept  and  good  business  has  gone 
to  Canada.  In  whatever  ocean  tonnage  may  be  available  during  this  year  from  Canada 
to  South  Africa,  paper  as  a  manufactured  article  from  Canada's  natural  products 
should  receive  a  good  share  of  the  space,  particularly  newsprint,  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  newspapers  in  circulation,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  counteracting  so  much 
literature  which  is  undoubtedly  of  German  origin  or  sympathy. 


MARKET  FOE  WOODEN  CLOGS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

B.  Millin,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent,  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  May  31,  1918. 

The  New  South  Wales  market  is  at  present  bare  of  clogs  suitable  for  the  use  of 
iron  and  steel  workers  at  smelting  works.    The  clogs  are  shod  with  iron. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  569  appearing  in  this  week's  issue  of  the 

Weekly  Bulletin. 
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MARKET  FOE  COTTON  GOODS  AND  HOSIERY  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  May  31,  1918. 

There  is  at  present  a  large  shortage  in  the  New  South  Wales  market  of  grey  and 
bleached  cottons,  cotton  ducks,  printed  cottons,  coloured  woven  cotton  shirtings, 
zephyrs,  flannelettes,  denims  and  hosiery. 

The  demand  for  grey  cotton  is  in  both  36-inch  and  72-inch,  in  both  light  and 
medium  weights.  Bleached  cottons  are  required  principally  in  36-inch  widths,  and 
sheetings  (both  plain  and  twilled)  in  80-inch  and  90-inch.  Cotton  ducks  are  used  in 
both  36-inch  and  72-inch,  but  the  latter  width  is  more  used  than  the  former.  The 
weights  required  are  (in  36-inch)  7  ounces,  8  ounces,  9  ounces,  and  12  ounces. 

In  printed  cottons  previously  supplied  by  Canadian  manufacturers  the  lines  have 
only  been  in  indigoes,  but,  if  they  can  be  produced  right,  there  is  a  large  opening  for 
shirting  cambrics,  neat  stripes  in  black  and  blue  being  the  designs  most  called  for. 
The  coloured  woven  cotton  shirtings  such  as  harvards,  oxfords,  and  galateas  (the  last- 
named  in  fancy  stripes  as  well  as  plain)  are  largely  used,  both  for  men's  working  shirts 
and  for  boy's  shirts.  Zephyrs  and  ginghams,  in  stripes  or  checks,  are  always  more  or 
less  in  favour,  and  when  in  vogue  are  bought  in  large  quantities. 

flannelettes,  saxonys,  domets,  and  striped. 

The  demand  for  the  above  goods  is  very  large  and  the  right  make  and  price  will 
ensure  an  extensive  market.  Both  light  and  dark  patterns  are  wanted  and  stripes 
suitable  for  pyjamas  are  good  property. 

DENIMS. 

Denims  have  secured  a  large  hold  in  this  market  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
comes  from  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  English  manufacturers  do  not  seem 
to  secure  the  necessary  finish  favoured,  but  some  cloths  from  Canada  which  have  been 
handled  in  the  past  were  quite  right  in  this  respect,  the  only  trouble  being  that  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  were  sometimes  able  to  beat  Canadian  prices. 

In  all  the  foregoing  lines,  except  denims  and  prints,  the  Japanese  have  now 
obtained  a  good  footing  in  the  market,  and  in  most  of  them  are  turning  out  a  good 
article  at  prices  which  are  very  satisfactory  under  existing  conditions. 

HOSIERY. 

Hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children,  in  silk,  wool,  cotton  or  mixtures,  plain  and 
fancy,  is  required,  and  at  present  requirements  are  largely  obtained  from  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  568  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 
Japan  Wants  Canadian  Pulp. 

(The  Jiji.) 

l'ho  pulp  for  papermaking  which  this  country  needs  is  a  chemical  variety,  the 
supplies  of  which  are  getting  shorter.  At  the  present  time,  the  source  of  supply 
we  can  look  for  appears  to  be  confined;  to  Canada,  when  we  consider  output  and 
quotations.  Notwithstanding  the  embargo  placed  by  the  Canadian  Government 
this  important  material  in  the  middle  of  March  last,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  will  allow  export  to  Japan,  though  importers  entertain  apprehension 
upon  future  prospects. 

1  In  looking  over  the  conditions  of  the  import  into  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and 
Mioji  in  April,  we  find  that  the  figure  stands  at  1,669  tons,  as  against  1,514  tons  for 
the  preceding  month,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  our  monthly  average  figure.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  small  portion  of  Swedish  goods  is  included  in  the  above  figure, 
but  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  is  of  Canadian  origin. 

The  imports  from  January  to  April  this  year  were  8,119  tons,  valued  at  yen, 
938,395,  as  against  5,664  tons,  valued  at  yen  627,933  during  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  2,455  tons,  valued  yen  310,662'  over  the  imports  for 
January- April,  1917. 

Japanese  Imports  and  Exports  of  Ink. 

(Financial  and  Economic  Times,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce,  Tokyo.) 

Printing  and  writing  ink  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
but  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  has  become  harder  to  obtain  supplies.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  chemicals  from  which  ink  is  manufactured,  prices  have  advanced 
abnormally,  and  especially  printing  ink,  which  has  greatly  affected  the  country V- 
printing  business,  enhancing  thereby  the  cost  of  printing. 

Xowadays  both  printing  and  writing  ink  can  be  successfully  manufactured  here 
Since  the  war,  Japanese  writing  ink  has  found  its  way  into  foreign  markets  in 
increasing  quantities,  but  the  quality  of  such  ink  is  by  no  means  a  match  for 
imported  ink. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  ink  for  the  past  three 

years : — 

Imports  of  Ink. 


Printing.  Other  kinds  of  ink. 

Quantity.  Value.  Value. 

Kin.  Yen.  Ten. 

1914   124,544  89,385  24,529 

1915   402,121  189,429  36,763 

1916   87,774  129,735  22,461 

Exports  of  Ink. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Kin.  Yen. 

1914   506,455  181,648 

1915   764,240  338,894 

1916   822,971  456,579 
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Imports  of  ink  have  decreased  since  the  war,  but  the  exports  have  considerably- 
increased.  The  qualities  have  also  been  greatly  improved  and  recently  ink  in  a 
solid  form  has  been  invented  in  this  country. 

Writing  ink  has  been  extensively  exported  to  the  Oriental  countries,  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  Australia,  as  a  substitute  for  European  ink,  but  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement  in  quality. 

In  the  event  of  superior  printing  ink  being  manufactured  here  at  cheaper  prices, 
there  will  be  a  decided  development  in  the  Japanese  printing  industry  without  look- 
ing to  foreign  countries  for  supplies. 


The  Iron  Situation  in  Japan. 

On  account  of  the  iron  and  steel  situation  in  the  United  States,  where  because 
of  successive  orders  placed  by  the  Government  for  military  requirements,  and  the 
increasing  private  demands  that  have  developed  in  that  country,  the  demand  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  the  manufacture  and  delivery  of  steel  for  exportation 
to  Japan  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  the,  Government's  orders  are  first  completely 
filled.  Because  of  these  Government  restrictions,  even  the  orders  already  contracted 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  new  orders,  cannot  be  shipped  abroad  without  the  Government's 
consent,  so  naturally  delay  is  inevitable.  The  question  of  how  long  this  situation  may 
last  cannot  be  easily  fathomed.  At  any  rate,  for  the  present  the  import  of  American 
iron  into  Japan  cannot  be  proceeded  with  satisfactorily. 

In  anticipation  of  higher  quotations  that  may  result,  exporters  and  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  are  induced  to  make  conditional  contracts  for  Japanese  orders 
consequent  upon  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  licenses  to  ship.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japanese  merchants  are  holding  over  their  orders,  fearing  any  future  turn  of  events. 
This  naturally  results  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  imports,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  change  may  occur  in  the  market,  so  long  as  imports  of  iron  and  steel  cannot 
be  carried  on  satisfactorily. 

The  price  of  iron  has  run  up  over  20  per  cent  during  the  last  month,  while  plate 
iron  has  also  advanced,  due  to  shortage  of  stocks.  The  ordinary  inch  goods  rule  at 
yen  45-46  per  100  kin,  and  the  two-fifth  inch  goods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  yen  46-47 
per  100  kin. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  two-fifth  inch  goods  were  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  yen  1,100  per  ton,  but  now  the  price  of  yen  1,200  is  reached.  Rod  iron  has 
had  a  sharp  rise  within  the  last  few  days,  and  at  the  same  time  the  market  for  such 
has  been  very  busy.  Round  iron,  on  account  of  its  cheaper  quotations,  advanced  also, 
the  ordinary  inch  goods  being  quoted  at  yen  14,  and  the  square  goods  at  yen  15-19 
per  100  kin.  Nails  and  other  minor  goods  have  considerably  stiffened,  |-inch  to  l|-inch 
goods  bringing  yen  32  per  100  kin. 

Galvanized  plate  iron  rules  higher  by  yen  3-40  to  yen  3-50,  while  galvanized  wire 
has  advanced  about  5  per  cent.  All  of  these  have  advanced  by  20  to  30  per  cent  since 
last  week.  It  is  thought  that  another  strong  tone  may  prevail  with  the  difficulty  in 
importing  American  iron  goods. 
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COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  June  13,  1918. 

Italian  Railway  Statistics. 

The  following  facts  are  noted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  State  Railways  for  the 
working  year  1917.  The  total  revenue  derived  amounted  to  1,204,986,698  lire,  while 
total  expenditure  was  1,120,280,961,  thus  allowing  an  amount  of  84,705,746  lire  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Treasury.  The  following  statistics  show  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  last  four  years: — 

1913-14.      1914-15.      1915-16.  1916-17. 
Millions  of  lire. 

Receipts   614,6  620,0  849,4  1,204,9 

Expenditure   586,5  641,0  829,3  1,120,2 

Difference   +28,1         —21,0         +20,1  +84,7 


The  large  figures  in  the  receipts  for  1916-17  are  due  to  the  military  transport 
traffic.  The  revenue  from  ordinary  traffic  was  532,000,000  lire  as  compared  with 
538,700,000  lire  in  1915-16,  with  52.6,700,000  in  1914-15  and  with  57i2,7O0l,0OO  in  1913-14. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  is  attributed  to  the  following  chief  causes:  (1)  the 
greater  cost  of  combustible  and  other  railway  material  required;  (2)  larger  salaries 
to  staff  and  operators;  (3)  allowances  for  personnel  under  arms;  (4)  bonus  for  high 
cost  of  living;  (5)  difference  in  exchange;  (6)  interest  and  depreciation  fund. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  available  there  are  14,120  kilometres  of  State 
railways  in  operation  in  Italy. 

Bank  for  Public  Works. 

Following  an  appeal  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  to  the  directors  of  the 
principal  Italian  banking  institutions  for  concerted  action  in  promoting  the  industrial 
and  economic  development  of  the  country  after  the  war,  plans  are  being  studied  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Bank  of  Public  Works,  whose  special  function  it  will  be  to  finance 
draining  and  irrigation  operations,  hydraulic  undertakings,  and  the  upkeep  and 
development  of  the  harbours. 

New  Drainage  Bill  Proposed. 

A  Bill  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  for  extending  to  private  companies  and 
contractors,  if  the  necessary  guarantees  are  given,  the  right  to  undertake  draining 
operations.  By  the  law  now  in  force,  such  work,  if  not  directly  assumed  by  the  State, 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  the  provinces,  municipalities,  or  the  syndicates  formed 
by  interested  proprietors.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  measure,  if  made  law,  will  lead 
to  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  drainage  programme, 
there  being  about  1,000,000  hectares  which  are  awaiting  hygienic  and  agricultural 
ledemption. 

Nationalizing  of  Insurance  Market. 

Italy,  writes  La  Finanza  Italiana,  is  proceeding  gradually  to  nationalize  and 
organize  the  home  insurance  market,  which  prior  to  the  war  was  too  much  dominated 
by  foreign  insurance  companies,  especially  those  of  enemy  countries.    Since  1914, 
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twenty-three  pure  Italian  insurance  companies  have  been  organized,  with  a  total 
capital  of  46,805,000  lire,  while  four  companies  have  increased  their  capital  by 
5,080,000  lire.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  companies  which  have  suspended  activities 
and  for  the  seven  companies  which  have  decreased  their  capital,  the  net  amount 
invested  in  Italian  insurance  companies  since  1914  reaches  approximately  40,000,000 
lire. 

Interest  taken  in  Electrifying  Railways. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  difficulties  in  providing  fuel,  the  further  electrification 
of  Italian  railways  is  being  again  discussed  and  urged  in  some  quarters.  Up  to  June 
30,  1917,  there  were  454  kilometres  of  the  State  railways  operated  by  electricity. 
Attention  is  being  called  to  the  feasibility  of  electrifying  the  Apennine  lines  and 
certain  other  sections  which,  because  of  special  conditions,  are  more  adaptable  to 
electric  traction.  During  the  last  two  years  three  companies  have  been  organized 
for  the  undertaking  and  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Proposed  Inter-allied  Institute  of  Exchange. 

The  exchange  situation  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  questions  in  Italy  to-day,  and 
is  being  discussed  by  the  principal  Italian  commercial  and  industrial  associations  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  newest  suggestion  for  bettering  the  Italian  exchange  is  that 
put  forth  by  the  Association  Italo-Francaise  d'Expansion  Economique  of  Paris,  and 
is  the  creation  of  an  inter-allied  institute  of  exchange.  The  suggested  plans  for 
operating  such  an  institute  are  not  yet  divulged,  but  it  is  understood  that  its  supporters 
have  in  mind  some  such  financial  agreement  between  all  the  allied  powers  as  has  been 
worked  out  for  establishing  Franco-British,  Franco-American  and  American-British 
exchange.  According  to  press  reports  the  scheme  has  the  approval,  among  others,  of 
the  Italian  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  Food  Supplies,  the  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  the  well-known  French  economists  Raphael  Georges-Levy  and  Ives  Guyot. 

Sulphur  Syndicate  of  Sicily. 

The  report  which  accompanies  the  draft  of  the  Bill  for  granting  an  extension  of 
another  twelve  years  to  the  syndicate  interested  in  the  sulphur  production  of  Sicily 
intimates  that  such  extension  has  been  asked  for  in  order  to  protect  the  principal 
industry  of  Sicily  which  is  now  confronted  with  a  greater  foreign  competition  and  at 
a  time,  when  not  only  larger  quantities  of  the  product  are  needed  for  explosives,  but 
when  labour  for  working  the  mines  is  also  scarce.  It  is  believed  that  the  intensifying 
cf  the  Japanese  production,  the  discovery  of  deposits  in  Northern  Africa  and  the 
very  considerable  American  output,  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  native  industry. 
In  view  of  the  situation  therefore  it  is  believed  that  by  extending  for  another  twelve 
years  the  rights  of  the  syndicate,  whose  special  work  it  is  to  combine  and  regulate  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  producers,  efficient  means  will  be  adopted  for  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  future. 

War  Super  Tax  on  Lumber  Production. 

It  has  been  enacted  by  Government  decree  that  the  revenue  realized  during  the 
years  1918  and  1919  by  the  owners  of  timber  land  from  the  sale  of  the  cuttings,  from 
the  production  of  timber,  or  from  the  coke  extracted  therefrom,  will  be  subject  to  a  war 
super  tax.  The  tax  is  a  graded  one  and  is  as  follows:  up  to  10,000  lire  10  per  cent; 
between  10,000  and  20,000  lire  15  per  cent;  between  20,000  and  50,000  lire  20  per  cent, 
and  above  50,000  lire  30  per  cent.  In  these  returns  the  provinces  have  also  the  right 
to  apply  for  their  own  purposes  a  super  tax  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  more  than 
one-quarter  of  tax  already  alluded  to. 
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Wheat,  Barley  and  Rye  Requisitioned. 


The  wheat,  barley  and  rye  crops  of  1918  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  State. 
There  are  exempted,  however,  the  quantities  necessary  to  the  farmer  for  the  sowing  of 
the  L918-19  crop  and  for  the  food  requirements  of  his  family  and  help.  Notice  must 
be  ffiven  to  the  respective  municipal  offices  within  five  days  of  the  finishing  of  the 
threshing  of  the  total 'quantity  of  cereals  harvested.  The  different  provincial  requisi- 
tioning commissions  have  complete  control  of  the  harvest  operations. 

The  M  inister  of  Agriculture,  in  view  of  the  need  of  labourers  for  the  reaping  and 
threshing  of  the  harvest,  has  authorized  the  regional  committees  of  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion and  the  auxiliary  establishments  to  grant  licenses  for  the  harvest  period  to  men 
re  aeeded  by  the  farmers  for  working  the  agricultural  machinery,  provided  that 
only  such  men  are  taken  whose  temporary  absence  from  munition  plants  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  production  of  war  material. 


Among  the  resolutions  formulated  in  a  recent  audience  with  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  National  Live  Stock  Committee,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Society  and 
Agricultural  Associations,  is  one  to  the  effect  that  during  the  summer  months  there  be 
a  still  further  reduction  of  meat  consumption  and  that  it  be  limited  to  only  one  day  a 
week.    (Italy  now  has  four  meatless  days  a  week.) 


The  number  of  Italian  transportation  companies,  the  railways  excluded,  increased 
from  181  on  December  31,  1913,  to  209  on  December  31, 1917,  while  the  paid-up  capital 
of  such  companies  increased  from  336,639,000  lire  to  792,799,000  lire  in  the  same  period. 
The  average  dividend  in  1913  was  4-05  per  cent,  in  1917  4-40  per  cent  and  the  average 
dividend  of  the  navigation  companies  alone  which  amounted  to  about  6-05  per  cent  in 
1913  rose  to  7-70  per  cent  in  1917. 


The  position  of  food  controller  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  one  year 
-after  the  declaration  of  peace  has  been  raised  by  royal  decree  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  new  minister,  the  Honourable  Silvio  Crespi,  who  was  formerly  Italy's  food  con- 
troller, is  now  known  as  the  Minister  of  Supplies  and  Food  Consumption. 


II  Corriere  Economico  publishes  the  following  figures  relative  to  the  increase  in" 
wholesale  prices  in  Italy  from  July,  1914,  to  the  end  of  1917. 

Average  Index  Figure,  1901-1005  =  100. 


One  Meat  Day  a  Week  Recommended. 


Italian  Transportation  Companies. 


New  Cabinet  Seat  Created. 


Wholesale  Prices  in  Italy  Greatly  Increased. 


January,  1915 


July,  1915, 
July,  1916, 
June,  1917 


132.7 
164.4 
242.8 
369.9 


The  increase  from  July,  1914,  to  December,  1917,  equals  210  per  cent  of  which  95 
per  cent  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
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The  Italian  Marble  Industry. 

The  war  has  worked  disadvantageous^  to  the  Italian  marble  production.  The 
cutting  off  of  export  markets,  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  high  frieght  rates  pre- 
vailing, the  congestion  of  the  Italian  railways,  and  the  labour  problem  have  all  been 
factors  in  decreasing  the  quantities  mined.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of 
metric  tons  shipped  from  Carrara  and  Massa,  the  most  important  centres  of  Italy, 
during  the  period  1913  to  1917  :— 


Year.  Carrara.  Massa. 

1913   245.660  51.250 

1914   207.001  44.117 

1915   110.850  25.120 

1916   101.915  31.722 

1917   69.071  9.131 


Italy's  Population. 

According  to  the  recently  published  official  returns  the  population  of  Italy  is 
placed  at  36,631,491. 

Canal  from  Milan  to  the  Sea. 

The  draft  of  law  regarding  the  Port  of  Milan  and  the  internal  navigation  system 
from  Milan  via  Lodi  to  the  river  Po  by  a  navigable  canal,  and  from  thence  to  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  has  been  approved  by  the  Italian  Government.  It  is  intended  to  make 
Milan  an  inland  port  and  to  enable  the  bringing  of  goods  by  a  waterway  route  direct 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  commercial  centres  of  the  provinces  of  Venice  and  Lombardy. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  law  for  the  institution  of  an  autonomous  corpora- 
tion to  be  called  the  "  Azienda  portuaria  di  Milano  per  la  costruzione  e  l'esercizio  del 
porto  di  navigazione  interna  " — Milan  Port  Constructional  Works.  This  corporation 
will  have  its  seat  in  Milan  and  will  be  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  Port,  the 
eventual  repair  of  the  works  and  plant,  the  upkeep  of  the  port  and  the  working  of  the 
same.  The  definite  project  for  the  port  must  be  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  by  the  especially  appointed  board  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  law.  The  work  will  then  have  to  be  begun  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  definite  project  for  the  port  and  terminated  within  ten 
years.    The  wet-dock  must  be  completed  in  two  years. 

The  undertaking  will  be  financed  by  the  State,  the  Province  and  Commune  of 
Milan,  voluntary  contributions,  loans,  taxes,  etc.  The  State,  and  the  Province  and 
Commune  of  Milan  will  contribute  toward  expenses  lire  45,000,000  and  lire  1,040,000 
respectively  which  are  the  amounts  estimated  for  the  two  projects  in  question. 

A  Port  for  Rome. 

A  convention  has  been  signed  by  representatives  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  by  credited  delegates  of  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  for  constructing  a  port 
at  Ostia  Nuova,  which  when  completed  and  connected  with  the  Tiber  by  means  of 
a  navigable  canal  will  give  harbour  facilities  to  the  city  of  Rome  and  thereby  satisfy 
an  old  ambition  of  the  capital. 

The  first  group  of  works  to  be  constructed  will  cost  about  47,000,000  lire,  which 
is  to  be  advanced  by  the  Commune,  the  State  reimbursing  according  to  the  con- 
vention 50  per  cent,  and  the  province  10  per  cent  of  the  expenses.  The  efficiency  of 
the  port  will  be  such  as  to  allow  on  completion  an  annual  movement  of  1,000',000 
tons. 
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Manufacture  and  Prices  of  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Italy. 

Tlh  excessive  increase  in  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  civil  population 
has  induced  Hie  Minister  of  Commerce  to  issue  a  special  decree  relative  to  the 
limiting  of  the  consumption  of  hides  for  manufacturing  footwear.  Prices  are  to 
be  regulated, 

The  Leather  upper  of  boots  may  not  be  more  than  12  centimetres  high  for  men 
and  do!  more  than  It  for  women  and  the  leather  heel  not  more  than  3  centimetres 
for  men  and  I  lor  women.  Ne  regulations  have  come  into  force  regarding  uppers 
and  heels  made  of  other  material  than  leather.  The  foregoing  regulations  come  into 
force  on  the  first  of  July  for  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  first  of  October  for  the 
merchants. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  footwear  with  leather  substitutes,  the 
manufactories  must  devote  part  of  their  production  to  footwear  made  in  part  or 
wholly  from  leather  substitutes  according  to  types  and  prices  to  be  established  by 
the  ministry. 

Further  to  curb  the  unjustifiable  increases  in  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  it 
has  been  established  as  regards  the  Italian-made  footwear  that  the  retail  prices  which 
are  stamped  on  the  sole  must  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  cent  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer's price  and  as  regards  imported  goods  by  more  than  25  per  cent  that  of  the 
invoice  value.  These  regulations  will  come  into  force  on  the  first  of  August  next. 
The  minister  reserves  the  right  of  controlling  these  prices. 


MINIMUM  PRICE  FIXED  FOR  NORWEGIAN  GRAIN.. 

Commercial  Agent  0.  E.  Sontum. 

Christiania,  June  15,  1918. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  interest  themselves  more  in  the  produc- 
tion of  grain,  the  Norwegian  Government  has  under  consideration  to  guarantee  the 
farmers  a  minimum  price  for  the  grain,  which  they  raise  from  now  on  and  until 
the  year  1920. 

The  prices  are  proposed  as  follows:  For  the  first  year,  wheat  and  rye,  kroner 
60.00  ($16);  for  barley,  kroner  50.00  ($13,33),  and  for  oats,  kroner  45.00  ($12); 
all  per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds),  and  for  the  second  year,  wheat,  kroner  55.00 
($14.67);  barley,  kroner  45.00  ($12);  and  for  oats,  kroner  40.00  ($10.67)  per  100 
kilogrammes.  The  purchasing  by  the  Government  at  these  prices  is  to  be  guaranteed 
even  if  the  rationing  is  discontinued  before  July  1,  1920. 

The  reason  for  the  Government  having  such  an  arrangement  under  consideration, 
is  that  in  order  to  increase  the  crops  to  any  considerable  extent  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  farmers  to  go  to  the  expense  of  breaking  up  and  clearing  new  ground,  which 
in  Norway,  with  her'  stony  and  wood-grown  ground,  involves  considerable  outlay 
and  the  farmers  feared  that  if  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  the  importation  of  grain 
will  increase  and,  as  may  be  expected,  the  prices  go  down,  they  would  not  get  their 
outlay  back.  Of  course  there  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  Government  monopoly  of  the 
importation  of  grain. 
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GOOD  RESULTS  IN  NORWAY  FROM  THE  USE  OF  CELLULOSE  AS  CATTLE 

FOOD. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

I  have  mentioned  in  previous  reports  that,  on  account  of  the  great  shortage  of 
hay  and  straw  fodder,  trials  were  made  with  cellulose  as  a  substitute,  and  from  the 
reports,  which  the  Government  rations  department  has  now  gathered,  it  proves  very- 
satisfactory,  in  fact  both  horses  and  cattle  thrive  well  on  it  and  even  increase  in 
weight. 

The  cellulose  is  now  being  ground  in  a  dry  state,  so  that  in  cold  weather  the 
product  will  not  freeze,  and  besides  the  buyers  do  not  have  to  transport  the  50  per 
cent  water,  which  the  wet  cellulose  contains.  The  dry,  ground  cellulose  is  mixed  with 
fish  such  as  ground  salt  herring,  cod,  mackerel,  etc.,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
fish  to  two  or  three  parts  cellulose.  This  is  done  at  the  mills,  so  the  mixed  produce 
can  be  sent  out  in  bags  all  ready  for  use.  After  some  advertising  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing  from  the  horse  and  cattlemen  throughout  the  country.  The 
product  mixed  in  a  proportion  as  above  is  said  to  be  about  as  nourishing  as  oats. 
When  sent  out  in  the  dry,  ground  state,  all  ready  mixed  with  the  ground  fish,  it  is 
received  with  more  confidence  as  it  resembles  flour.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
on  account  of  the  fish  being  ground  in  with  the  flour,  it  will  not  keep  for  a  long 
period,  so  it  must  only  be  made  up  after  an  order  is  received. 


MAKING-  SHIPMENTS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

(F.  B.  Dealcin  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

The  exporter  to  'South  America  is  confronted  in  the  matter  of  making  shipment 
with  certain  difficulties  and  pitfalls  different  from  those  encountered  by  firms  trading 
exclusively  with  one  or  all  of  the  British  dominions  overseas.  Many  different  countries 
and  custom-house  systems  exist  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  if  mistakes 
are  to  be  avoided  and  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  given  to  customers,  some  local  knowl- 
edge is  very  desirable. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  importation  is  still  mainly  in  the  hands  of  traders 
established  in  the  capital  city,  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Rosario.  These  traders  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  those  whose 
chief  business  consists  of  reforwarding  their  importations  to  clients  up  country,  and 
those  who  themselves  retail  almost  if  not  quite  all  the  goods  they  import.  We  may 
call  them  briefly  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Taking  the  latter  first,  it  is  evident  that  their  principal  concern  is  that  their 
purchases  should  reach  them  in  good  saleable  condition  and  at  the  seasons  when  they 
are  required.  As  long  as  this  latter  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  method  of  packing  is 
of  small  account,  and  the  buyer  is  willing  to  leave  a  free  hand  to  the  shipper,  only 
stipulating  that  when  various  goods  have  to  be  packed  together  some  attention  shall 
be  given  to  the  custom  house  tariff,  and  the  contents  of  each  package  made  as  homo- 
geneous as  possible. 

Separate  Packages. 

By  this  is  meant  the  desirability  of  separate  packages  of  the  goods  according  to 
the  official  basis  for  custom  house  classification — i.e.,  goods  valued  on  the  gross  weight, 
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including  the  package  itself,  those  valued  on  their  own  real  net  weight,  and  finally — 
this  being  by  Ear  the  largest  class  of  all — those  whose  valuation  includes  the  weight 
of  the  inner  Light  wooden,  tin  or  cardboard  box  in  which  so  many  articles  are  usually 
Bupplied  as  being  the  most  convenient  system  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  fourth  category,  comprising  articles  valued  by  quantity  instead  of  weight, 
and  these  may  be  conveniently  packed  in  case  of  need  with  those  of  either  of  the  last 

other  classes  mentioned,  but  on  no  account  with  those  of  the  first  class.  The 
goods  valued  on  the  total  gross  weight  are  chiefly  those  of  a  nature  requiring  that 
they  should  be  stored  in  the  open  instead  of  in  warehouses.  Under  such  conditions 
finer  goods  packed  with  them  would  risk  deterioration. 

The  cases,  crates  or  casks  employed  for  the  "  retailers' "  trade  need  only  be  suffi- 
riently  strong  and  durable  to  ensure  safe  delivery  at  the  buyer's  place  of  business, 
ami  may  be  fairly  large,  but  shippers  should  not  forget  that  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Aii!  -  arc  very  narrow,  that  few  retail  houses  have  entrances  into  which  a  lorry  or 
ran  can  be  backed  for  unloading,  that  the  packages  will  almost  always  have  to  be 
taken  off  the  vehicle  by  hand,  and  that  local  porters  have  not  a  great  reputation  for 
carefulness.  Nothing  is  more  exasperating  to  a  customer  living  6,000  and  more  miles 
from  his  source  of  supply  than  to  have  his  expected  stock  reduced  by  the  breakage  or 
loss  of  small  articles  of  little  intrinsic  Value,  but  the  lack  of  which  renders  incomplete 
and  unsaleable  a  number  of  valuable  sets.  It  is  true  that  the  best  class  of  retailer 
does  not  always  make  complaint  in  such  cases,  but  in  many  instances  such  disappoint- 
ments create  a  prejudice  against  the  supplier  which  is  not  easily  removed. 

As  regards  the  wholesalers,  conditions  have  changed  of  recent  years.  A  genera- 
tion ago  their  goods  were  sent  to  them  in  small  or  large  packages  just  as  it  happened, 
and  as  most  of  these  were  unpacked  for  purposes  of  examination  and  storage,  and  as 
the  sale  of  the  articles  then  returned  a  reasonable  profit,  shippers  were  allowed  to  do 
things  pretty  much  as  they  liked.  Then  came  a  period  during  which  the  cost  of 
labour  and  the  absence  of  proper  facilities  for  handling  led  importers  to  arrange  for 
packages  containing  a  certain  assortment  and  a  fixed  quantity,  and  these  packages 
were  passed  on  unopened  to  their  purchasers  in  the  provinces.  This  practice  still 
persists  to  some  extent,  but  competition  amongst  the  importers  themselves,  added  to 
the  increasing  facilities  for  visiting  the  metropolis,  has  led  to  its  being  less  insisted 
on  than  previously,  and  in  many  cases  no  objection  is  made  to  the  larger  packages  of 
former  times,  which  are  emptied  as  soon  as  received  in  the  warehouse. 

Use  of  Stout  Packages. 

Although  no  wholesaler  expects  to  pay  any  extra  price  for  such  advantages,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  shipper  who  supplies  good  stout 
packages  which  can  be  opened  without  much  damage,  and  can  therefore  be  used  again 
for  reforwarding  assortments  required  by  country  buyers,  will  always  have  a  pull  over 
others  whose  cases  and  casks  are  not  available  to  the  same  extent  for  the  same  purpose, 
either  through  their  original  weakness  or  because  of  the  damage  caused  in  the  process 
of  opening  them  on  first  arrival.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  its  importance 
is  better  understood  when  one  remembers  that  all  timber  for  cases  has  to  be  imported, 
and  that  most  of  the  wholesalers  depend  on  utilizing  their  own  packages  assisted  by 
those  obtained  from  the  local  case-makers,  whose  work  consists  principally  of  mend- 
ing or  adapting  second-hand  packages  in  which  goods  have  been  imported. 

Brazilian  shipments  were  treated  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement  for  last  October, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  now.  Goods  for  all  the  West  Coast  ports  should  be  shipped 
in  packages  made  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  reasonable  economy  in  packing 
expenses,  and  those  intended  for  Bolivian  and  other  up-country  trade  should  never 
exceed  if  possible  one  hundredweight  gross  weight.  The  West  Coast  ports  are  mostly 
much  less  well  provided  than  the  River  Plate  ports  with  landing  facilities,  and  the  class 
of  labour  employed  is  even  inferior  to  that  found  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
Railways  also  are  less  frequent,  and  much  more  dependence  is  placed  on  cart  and  mule 
transport  than  has  been  the  case  on  the  other  coast  for  many  years. 
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Shippers  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  obtain  direct  or  through  their  agents 
and  travellers  as  much  detailed  information  and  clear  instructions  regarding  packing 
as  it  is  possible  to  have.  Care  shown  and  difficulties  overcome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  business  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  hold  which  such  shipper  will 
gain  on  their  customers'  confidence. 

Unnecessary  packing  expenses  should  be  avoided.  Certain  goods  ought  always 
to  be  sent  in  tin  or  zinc-lined  cases,  but  this  is  often  carried  to  excess  when  the  extra 
cost  is  charged  separate  to  the  buyer,  and  for  ports  where  unloading  is  done  from 
steamer  to  customs  warehouse,  and  no  lighterage  is  involved,  a  lining  of  good  water- 
proof paper  is  generally  sufficient  if  the  packages  themselves  are  sound.  In  some 
instances  metal  lining  is  insisted  on  by  marine  insurance  companies  for  policies  against 
all  risks,  but  a  vast  volume  of  trade  in  even  packet  goods  is  done  on  an  f.p.a.  basis. 
Where  goods  are  usually  wrapped  in  canvas,  such  as  spades  and  shovels,  it  is  enough 
to  wrap  the  blades  and  bright  parts  only. 

Agents  to  Avoid. 

The  business  of  packers  only,  which  exists  to  some  considerable  extent  in  colonial 
business,  is  not  much  developed  or  favoured  for  South  American  shipments,  and  there 
are  many  advantages  in  the  seller  of  the  goods  doing  this  work  himself,  and  thereby 
being  enabled  both  to  watch  it  more  closely  and  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  disclosure 
of  his  trade  secrets.  The  seller  is  also  strongly  recommended  to  avoid  those  shipping 
agents  who  are  also  traders  for  their  own  account. 

The  advantages  of  selling  goods  duty  paid  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  as  far 
as  South  America  is  concerned,  and  that  system  is  chiefly  called  for  by  up-country 
buyers  whose  distance  from  the  ports  and  inaccessibility  to  European  travellers  make 
trading  with  them  a  somewhat  risky  business  at  the  best.  The  average  trader  at  the 
ports  is  better  equipped  for  attending  to  the  reception  and  clearance  of  his  goods 
than  are  European  buyers  in  small  provincial  towns,  and  he  knows  quite,  well  that  if 
the  shipper  has  to  attend  to  that  part  also  of  the  transaction  the  expenses  will  be  need- 
lessly increased,  because  extra  commissions  and  profits  have  to  be  paid  in  return  for 
the  service.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  demand  for  c.i.f.  quotations,  which  greatly 
simplify  the  costing  of  the  goods,  besides  freeing  the  buyer  from  the  risks  of  unfore- 
seen fluctuations  in  rates  of  freight  and  insurance,  and  which  enable  him  to  calculate 
beforehand  the  prices  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  sell.  An  endeavour  should,  therefore, 
be  made  to  meet  this  demand  wherever  found,  and  when  this  is  impossible,  the  goods 
should  be  sold  f.o.b.  British  port.  By  the  old  system  of  selling  packet  goods  at  ware- 
house prices,  to  which  had  to  be  added  uncertain  packing  charges,  rail  transport,  dock 
and  shipping  dues,  and  other  sundries,  much  room  was  left  for  unscrupulous  firms  to 
obtain  a  surreptitious  increase  of  price,  which  frequently  rendered  the  transaction  quite 
unprofitable  to  the  buyer.  The  only  petty  expenses  charged  on  an  invoice  should  be 
the  bill  of  lading  and  consular  charges,  which  are  properly  regarded  as  governmental 
taxes  beyond  the  control  of  the  merchant. 

Invoicing. 

British  currency,  weights  and  measures  being  a  perennial  source  of  trouble  to 
foreign  importers,  even  to  those  with  large  and  well-trained  staffs,  the  exporter  is 
advised  to  make  his  invoices  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible.  The  good  effect  of  much 
care  in  packing  and  shipping  can  easily  be  neutralized  and  lost  by  slovenly  written 
and  cramped  invoices,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  firms  understand  the  art  of 
invoicing  goods  for  export,  and  how  many  not  only  omit  vital  details  of  weight,  etc., 
required  for  customs  purposes  abroad,  but  seem  to  be  trying  to  economize  paper  and 
ink.  Clear  writing,  accurate  description,  and  good  figures  are  as  essential  in  an 
invoice  as  are  reasonable  prices  themselves. 
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Any  Jato  indicated  by  a  buyer  for  the  shipment  of  his  goods  must  be  adhered  to 
as  closefj  as  possible.  An  importer  in  South  America  has  to  look  far  ahead  in  any 
work  is  simplified  somewhat  if  his  instructions  can  be  carried  out.  A 
man  who  has  ordered  tixod  monthly  shipments  of  a  certain  article  is  annoyed  and 
inconvenienced  if  three  or  four  such  shipments  arrive  together;  possibly  his  storage 
accommodation  is  Limited,  or  his  capital  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for  accumula- 
os  of  thai  kind,  which,  in  addition,  are  not  good  business.  Exporters  should  remember 
that  many  goods  of  small  invoice  value  pay  relatively  high  customs  duties,  which 
have  i < 1  ho  settled  in  rash,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  an  exporter  in  such  circumstances 
spontaneously  to  grant  his  customer  a  longer  credit  than  usual;  nevertheless,  the  few 

3  which  remember  to  show  such  consideration  certainly  lost  nothing  by  it. 

The  principal  ports  from  which  regular  cargo  steamship  lines  run  to  South 
America  are  (ilasgow  and  Liverpool  in  the  north,  and  London  in  the  south,  and  our 
railway  system  renders  it  possible  to  concentrate  merchandise  cheaply  at  those  ports. 
The  exporter  should  secure  the  services  of  one,  or  (if  his  business  is  large  enough  and 
he  prefers  to  keep  a  check  on  the  expenses  he  pays)  of  two  first-class  shipping  agents 
in  each  of  those  ports,  and  consign  his  goods  always  to  them.  In  some  countries 
consular  invoices  are  required,  which  he  will  have  to  prepare  himself  and  get  viseed 
by  the  local  consul,  but  for  the  most  important  markets  merely  a  certificate  is  required, 
to  which  his  shipping  agent,  under  the  merchant's  authority,  and  acting  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  him,  will  attend.  These  agents  receive  commission  from  the  ship- 
owners on  the  freight  paid  by  the  former  for  their  clients,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
give  a  first-class  service  at  very  small  cost  to  the  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

Goods  for  each  client  should  be  shipped  on  a  separate  bill  of  lading,  unless  very 
definite  instructions  to  the  contrary  have  been  given.  Firms  new  to  the  trade  may  be 
tempted  to  put  several  small  consignments  on  one  set  of  Bs/L  consigned  perhaps  to 
one  of  the  buyers  or  to  a  local  agent,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  No  importer  wishes  his 
competitor  to  have  first-hand  information  of  either  the  goods  he  receives  or  the  source 
of  supply,  and  the  economy  achieved  is  practically  nil,  the  transfers  given  to  the 
owners  of  each  small  lot  to  enable  each  one  to  clear  his  own  goods  through  the  custom 
house  being  in  most  cases  as  costly  as  a  separate  set  of  Bs/L  with  the  corresponding 
certificate.  The  practice  is  also  frequently  impossible  when  the  transaction  is  to  be 
financed  through  a  bank,  the  latter  requiring  each  draft  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
separate  and  complete  set  of  documents. 

Methods  of  Payment. 

There  are  still  many  firms  of  good  standing  in  South  America  who  dislike  paying 
for  their  goods  by  means  of  drafts  drawn  by  the  suppliers  and  accepted  by  the  con- 
signees in  exchange  for  documents,  and  prefer  to  buy  in  open  account  and  make  their 
own  remittances  direct,  and  it  is  sometimes  wise  for  an  exporter  to  accept  these  terms 
if  his  means  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  must,  however,  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
agent  or  traveller.  The  prejudice  against  drafts  is  dying  out,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
reluctance  shown  by  even  wealthy  North  American  firms  to  accept  any  other  method 
of  payment.  The  system  being  manifestly  fair  to  both  sides,  the  exporter  should 
insist  on  its  adoption  wherever  possible. 

There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  governing  the  length  of  credit  represented  by  the 
drafts,  and  any  business  man  will  realize  the  different  factors  which  influence  this 
matter.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  that  six  months  from  date  of  the  B/L 
must  be  allowed  by  merchant  firms,  but  manufacturers  trading  direct  can  generally 
get  somewhat  better  terms,  such  as  ninety  days  after  presentation  of  their  draft. 
There  are  many  exceptions,  especially  in  the  provisions  and  raw  metals  trades,  when 
sales  can  be  made  for  cash  or  on  short  credit.  The  rule  is  to  draw  the  drafts  "  payable 
at  the  collecting  bank's  current  rate  of  exchange  at  maturity  for  ninety  days'  sight 
bills  on  London." 
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One  advantage  of  the  draft  system  is  that  each  transaction  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  adding  at  the  foot  of  the  invoice  a  sum  represent- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  total  and  covering  the  credit  allowed.  In 
the  case  of  a  ninety  days'  draft  the  exporter  would  therefore  calculate  one  month  for 
the  journey  out,  three  months  for  the  credit,  one  month  for  the  journey  home,  and  three 
months  for  the  return  remittance,  and  would  therefore  add  to  his  invoice  interest  for 
eight  months,  say,  4  per  cent  on  the  sum  total.  Documents  should  be  delivered  against 
acceptance  of  the  draft,  and  when  the  collecting  bank  requires  the  invoice  to  be 
included  with  the  shipping  documents,  another  copy  should  be  posted  direct  by  the 
exporter  to  his  customer,  so  that  the  latter  may  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  goods 
are  on  the  way. 

Bills  of  Lading. 

In  some  countries,  notably  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  heavy  fine,  based  on  the 
official  valuation  of  the  shipment,  is  imposed  on  goods  for  which  the  B/L  is  not  pre- 
sented within  eight  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  carrying 
them  is  entered  on  the  custom  house  register,  and  therefore  it  is  important  that  the 
bank  should  receive  and  post  the  documents  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  diffi- 
culty is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Argentine  importers  dislike  receiving  their  docu- 
ments through  the  banks,  and  in  the  case  of  firms  of  good  standing  it  is  preferable  to 
post  them  direct  when  not  required  in  order  to  obtain  advances  from  the  bank  on  this 
side.  Another  objection  sometimes  raised  is  that  payment  by  draft  prevents  the 
importer  from  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  favourable  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  but  this  can  and  should  always  be  met  by  instructing  the  collecting  bank 
to  accept  payment  at  any  time,  less  discount  at  the  rate  of  \  per  cent  for  each  thirty 
days  of  unexpired  credit,  which  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  as  above. 

Whenever  possible,  and  unless  otherwise  instructed,  the  seller  should  have  the 
goods  consigned  to  the  buyer  and  not  to  "  order."  Extra  expense  is  sometimes 
incurred  if  the  latter  method  is  used,  and  most  importers  like  their  goods  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  officials,  and  appreciate  the  advertisement  obtained  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  steamer's  manifest  in  trade  and  other  papers.  Banks  doing  a  regular 
collection  business  and  keeping  an  up-to-date  information  register  of  local  importers 
will  usually  grant  this  concession.  To  smooth  the  way  for  business  of  this  kind  with 
exporters  who  require  advances  against  drafts — and  they  are  in  a  large  majority — the 
establishment  of  a  large  State  bank  for  export  trade  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the 
business  community. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MATERIALS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  list  shows  the  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  supplies  of 
materials  rationed  to  them  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  for  home  and 
export  purposes.  This  information  affords  an  indication  of  the  trades  which  are  in  a 
position  to  manufacture  articles  for  export  from  the  United  Kingdom : — 

RATIONS  GRANTED  BY  THE  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTEE. 

For  Home  Trade  Only. — Bedstead  manufacturers,  corset  makers,  plumbers'  mer- 
chants, Birmingham  and  district  carriage  and  lamp  manufacturers,  wire  mattress  trade, 
spiral  springs  for  upholstery  and  bedding,  motor  cycle  and  cycle  lamp,  bell  and  horn 
manufacturers,  woven  mesh  fencing  trade,  gas  meter  trade,  domestic  tinware  trade, 
national  association  of  copper,  cylinder  and  boiler  makers. 

Home  and  Export  Trade. — Hairpin  trade,  brass  and  iron  pin  trade,  wrought  hol- 
low-ware trade,  pottery  trade,  lanes  and  yorks  reed  makers,  floor  cloth  and  linoleum 
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trade,  safety  pin  trade,  British  Fitting  Manufacturers  Association,  British  Rubber 
Tire  Makers3  Association,  crown  cork  manufacturers,  British  Wire  Reald  Association, 
toy  manufacturers,  gas  stove  makers. 

Export  Trade  only.  -Electrical  industrial  instruments,  electrical  meters,  edge 
tool  trade,  Brassmasters'  Association. 

Export  Trade  Not  Specifically  Excluded  or  Included. — Organ  builders,  paint, 
colour  and  varnish  trade.  Chestnut  Fencing  makers,  Singers'  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, printing  ink  trade1,  perambulator  trade,  small  musical  instrument  makers, 
Vickers  Sewing  Machine  Company,  British  Brush  Manufacturers  Association,  British 
Ferroplates,  metallic  capsule  trade,  piano  trade,  gramophone  needles,  linotype  and 
machinery.  (But  in  these  cases  the  ration  is  so  small  that  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  export). 


JAPANESE  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  CURRENCY  WITH  CANADIAN 

EQUIVALENTS. 


{The  Japan  Salesman). 


Japanese. 

English. 

Lineal — 

11-93 

5-965 

1  Cho  —  60  ken  

119-30 

1  Ri  —  36  cho  

2*4403 

15 

Surface — 

•988 

3*954 

118*6106 

2-4507 

5-955 

Capacity — 

1-588 

4-9629 

Weight — 

 ..lb. 

1-323 

 lb. 

132*277 

8*267 

Money — 

0-4984 

EXPORT  PACKING. 

ITS  IMPORTANCE  IN  RETAINING  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

{Published  by  the  Federal  Export  Corporation,  New  York.) 

Although  it  is  the  accepted  practice  to  send  each  manufacturer  complete  packing 
instructions,  nevertheless  many  shipments  are  received  on  the  piers  without  the  marks 
as  ordered  and  with  the  cases  unfit  to  go  aboard  ship.  This  means  that  the  exporting 
house  must  repack  the  order  and  re-mark  it  so  it  will  pass  the  rigid  rules  of  the  foreign 
customs  regulations. 

This  condition  has  come  about  through  our  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  ships 
and  transport  methods  in  other  countries.  We,  as  a  people,  are  also  prone  to  think  that 
"  what  is  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for  anyone  n ;  that  goods  packed  for  trans- 
port on  our  finely  equipped  railroads  will  do  for  foreign  countries.  But  men,  who 
ship  their  goods  overseas,  know  that  every  case  of  goods  they  send  abroad  must  with- 
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stand  a  brutal  treatment  such  as  they  would  never  have  to  undergo  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  because  of  careless  handling  by  foreign  freight  handlers.  It  is  due  to  con- 
ditions of  climate,  transhipment  and  rehandling,  over  which  man  can  have  no  control, 
that  make  it  necessary  to  pack  with  special  care  for  foreign  delivery.  If  you  could  run 
your  loaded  freight  car  aboard  ship  on  our  coasts,  and  off  the  ship  onto  the  rails  of  the 
country,  overseas,  packing  for  export  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  for  domestic 
trade. 

A  packing  case  serves  only  to  protect  the  contents  and  make  them  easier  to  handle. 
It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  design  a  standard  case  to  satisfy  all  requirements  were 
all  foreign  conditions  the  same,  but  each  article,  and  the  trade  route  it  is  carried  over, 
offers  a  separate  problem  in  packing.  The  man  who  studies  these  conditions,  and  who 
packs  his  goods  so  as  to  insure  their  safe  and  satisfactory  delivery  at  destination,  is 
doing  as  much  as  anyone  to  build  up  the  foreign  trade.  A  good  commercial  map  of 
the  world  ought  to  be  in  every  shipping  room  whether  the  manufacturer  is  an  active 
exporter  or  not.  By  reference  to  this  map,  the  route  of  any  export  shipment  can  be 
followed  from  the  railroad  siding  to  its  destination,  and  some  idea  gained  of  the  num- 
ber of  handlings  the  goods  will  pass  through. 

Follow  the  journeys  of  a  case  of  your  goods  through  an  ordinary  overseas  delivery. 
It  leaves  your  factory  for  seaboard  where  it  is  trucked  to  the  wharf  to  await  its  turn 
for  storage  in  the  steamer.  Two  freight  booms,  working  on  the  give  and  take 
principle,  snatch  it  from  the  pier  and  swing  it  up  over  the  rail,  then  down  in  the  hold. 
Here  it  will  be  stored  with  other  cases,  bales  and  barrels.  It  may  be  bottom  up,  on  its 
side,  or  on  end,  for  cargo  space  is  valuable  and  these  miscellaneous  sizes  and  shapes 
of  packages  must  be  fitted  together  so  they  will  not  shift  about  during  storms  at  sea, 
and  your  case  will  have  to  bear  its  share  of  the  strains  and  stresses  as  the  vessel  rolls 
along  through  the  swells. 

If  your  shipment  is  going  to  a  port  lying  on  the  open  sea,  it  will  have  to  reach 
land  by  way  of  lighters.  These  boats  ride  alongside  the  ship  and  the  cargo  is  hoisted 
from  the  hold  in  slings.  Each  sling  load  may  contain  such  a  variety  of  packages  as  a 
box  of  writing  inks  in  bottles,  a  crate  of  ready  mixed  paints,  a  case  of  circular  saws, 
several  bales  of  dry  goods  and  a  bundle  of  wire  rods.  This  assortment  would  weigh 
a  ton  or  more  and,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  hatchman  signals  the  winch  drivers,  the 
load  will  crash  on  the  deck  of  the  lighters  as  it  rises  or  falls  with  the  waves,  and  the 
poorly-packed  cases  will  be  damaged.  Once  aboard  the  lighter  your  case  will  have  the 
first  test  of  its  waterproof  qualities  as  the  chances  are  heavily  in  favour  of  its  being 
dashed  with  spray  in  the  4-  or  5-mile  voyage  to  land.  On  reaching  the  beach  or  the 
quay  your  case  will  be  man-handled  to  an  open  shed,  where  it  will  lie  until  a  train  of 
flat  cars  comes  to  take  it  up  country.  If  the  buyer  lives  beyond  the  rail  head,  the  local 
freighters  will  send  it  on  by  ox-cart,  mule  pack,  or  porters,  according  to  its  weight, 
road  conditions  and  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation.  One  ton  is  the  average 
capacity  limit  of  the  up-country  cart.  A  camel  can  carry  about  400  pounds,  a  mule 
250  pounds,  a  man  100  pounds  and  a  llama  75  pounds. 

During  its  journey  your  goods  may  have  spent  a  month  or  two  in  the  hot,  damp 
hold  of  a  steamer.  They  may  have  stood  for  weeks  on  an  open  dock  awaiting  their 
chance  on  a  congested,  little  freight  line,  or  they  may  have  gone  2,000  miles  up  a 
tropical  river,  with  two  or  three  portages  around  falls  and  rapids.  They  may  have 
been  packed  over  mountain  trails,  through  a  hot  desert  country,  to  be  finally  received  by 
the  merchant  who  has  probably  paid  as  much  more  in  freight  charges  as  you  quoted 
him  on  your  products.  Picture  to  yourself  that  man  when  he  opens  your  case  and 
takes  out  the  goods.  If  the  packing  was  properly  done,  according  to  the  shipping 
instructions,  you  will  have  made  another  satisfied  customer  for  yourself.  If  in  design- 
ing your  packing  case  you  have  not  made  provision  for  each  transfer  or  rehandling 
there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  your  goods  reaching  the  buyer  in  the  way 
he  wants  to  receive  them  and,  no  matter  how  well  your  products  are  made,  if  they  are 
not  safely  delivered  their  quality  counts  for  nothing. 
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V  w .  clear  stuff  is  the  only  lumber  suitable  for  export  packing  cases,  and  it  should 
be  sufficiently  thick  to  stand  heavy  pressure  or  sudden  blows  without  splitting  or 
breaking  in.  Watched  boards  increase  the  strength  and  stiffness  25  per  cent.  Care 
isedj  bowever,  not  to  make  a  heavy,  cumbersome  case  or  the  import  duties 
and  freights  will  be  increased  proportionately.  Cement-coated  nails,  instead  of  bright 
wire  nails,  should  be  used,  and  all  cases  should  be  tightly  strapped  with  special  box 
strapping  or  soft,  tough,  sirup  iron.  As  a  smaller  size  of  cement-coated  nail  can  be 
in  place  of  the  bright  wire  nail,  this  will  often  offset  whatever  added  cost  is 
charged  for  the  metal  strapping. 

l?he  properly  designed  packing  case  will  support  its  contents  in  any  position  in  which 
-  stowed.  Gases  holding  irregular  shaped  merchandise,  such  as  machines,  should  have 
interior  cross  braces  to  hold  the  article  in  place.  Every  strain  that  the  case  will  be 
subjected  to  in  hoisting,  in  moving  on  rollers,  or  in  being  skidded  or  dropped,  should 
be  anticipated.  A  good  test  for  lateral  stability,  that  can  be  tried  on  the  shipping-room 
is  to  place  a  roller  under  the  centre  of  the  case.  If  there  is  any  sagging  at  the 
ids  the  case  must  be  strengthened  with  diagonal  braces.  Some  American  manufac- 
turerSj  who  are  now  firmly  established  in  the  foreign  trade,  have  gone  so  far  in 
designing  their  first  packing  cases  as  to  pass  them  through  tests  that  repro- 
duced in  severity  the  conditions  they  would  have  to  withstand  in  export 
shipping,  dropping  them  from  a  height  of  10  feet  to  a  cement  floor  and 
:mmersing  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours.  The  possibility  of  damage  by 
moisture  is  always  to  be  watched  for  in  packing  for  export,  and  protection  must  be 
given  to  all  goods  that  would  be  injured  in  any  way  by  dampness.  Where  absolutely 
waterproof  cases  are  necessary  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  line  the  case 
with  tin  and  to  thoroughly  solder  all  the  seams.  Double  or  triple  folded  seams, 
alone,  will  not  keep  out  the  East  Indian  monsoon  or  the  dampness  of  a  tropical 
coast  in  the  rainy  season.  If  a  semi-waterproof  case  will  serve  the  purpose  the  case 
should  have  a  protecting  coat  of  paper  next  to  the  goods,  then  a  coat  of  waterproof 
cloth  or  oilcloth,  and  finally  the  case  should  be  made  of  tongue  and  groove  lumber, 
which  should  have  its  seams  filled  with  hot  tar.  Baled  goods  may  be  satisfactorily 
waterproofed  by  wrapping  them  in  one  to  three  coats  of  paper,  then  a  coat  of  oil- 
cloth or  tarred  burlap  and  a  final  coat  of  strong  burlap  or  canvas  as  a  protector. 
Polished  or  unpainted  metal  parts  should  be  greased  or  coated  with  a  rust-proof 
compound. 

If  you  ship  your  product  "  knock-down,"  remember  that  the  buyer  or  ultimate 
user  is  not  as  familiar  with  its  construction  as  is  your  trade  in  this  country.  Make 
it  easy  for  him  to  assemble  it  and  be  sure  that  every  part  is  counted  and  checked 
before  you  start  packing,  then  recheck  them  as  they  are  placed  in  the  case.  You 
may  be  six  months'  distance  from  the  buyer  and  a  missing  part  will  mean  a  useless 
purchase  for  a  year  after  the  customer  receives  the  original  consignment.  Keys, 
bolts  and  other  accessories  that  have  to  be  removed  from  machines  should  be  num- 
bered and  placed  in  canvas  bags  to  prevent  their  loss  in  unpacking.  If  all  separated 
parts  are  boxed  and  attached  inside  the  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bed  them 
down  in  straw.  A  list  with  numbers  or  names  of  all  parts  in  the  proper  language, 
with  photographs  or  blue  prints  showing  how  the  article  is  to  be  assembled,  should 
be  placed  inside  the  top  of  the  case. 

Stealing  from  export  packages  has  been  the  bane  of  the  export  trade  for  cen- 
turies, and  pilfering  has  become  such  a  matter  of  course  that  longshoremen  in  foreign 
ports  have  been  known  to  strike  because  one  of  their  number  was  arrested  for  break- 
ing cases  and  stealing  goods.  The  use  of  matched  lumber,  with  boxed  strapping,  will 
go  far  to  retard  pilfering,  but  stiff  No.  8  or  ~No.  10  wire,  drawn  about  the  case  so 
that  it  bites  into  the  wood,  will  be  the  best  preventive.  Use  an  old-fashioned  fence 
stretcher  to  pull  the  wire  taut,  staple  the  twisted  ends  fast  to  the  case  and  seal  with 
lead.  Any  case  can  be  broken  into.  So  your  success  will  be  attained  if  you  make  it 
too  difficult  to  open  without  detection. 
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So  few  Americans  have  had  any  experience  in  importing  goods  into  this  country 
that  they  do  not  realize  the  strict  requirements  of  our  own  Government  on  case 
markings  and  shipping  documents.  These  regulations  are  necessary  to  every 
country  that  exacts  import  duties  as  it  is  only  by  such  records  that  the  just  taxes 
can  be  levied.  Where  free  trade  exists  these  rules  are  much  more  lenient.  When 
an  exporting  house  requests  a  manufacturer  to  stencil  certain  shipping  marks,  or  to 
prepare  accurate  packing  lists,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Shipping  marks  must  conform 
exactly  with  those  on  the  bill  of  lading,  and  packing  slips  must  state  specific  quanti- 
ties and  weights.  If  these  instructions  are  not  complied  with  heavy  fines  are  exacted 
when  the  shipment  is  received. 

Such  phrases  as  "  Handle  with  care,"  "  This  side  up,"  or  "  Use  no  hooks,"  on 
packing  cases  are  useless  when  delivery  is  made  in  a  country  where  English  is  not 
understood.  Instead,  the  goods  should  be  so  packed  that  such  instructions  are 
unnecessary.  The  marks  and  numbers  should  be  more  prominent  than  any  other 
lettering  on  the  case  so  the  customs  men  can  easily  find  them  when  the  buyer  calls 
with  his  bill  of  lading. 


REPORT  OF  A  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FLAX 

INDUSTRY. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  textile  trades  after  the  war  in  their  report  made  important  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  the  production  and  preparation  of  flax.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Birchenough  (chairman),  Sir  Forbes  Adam,  Mr.  J.  Beattie, 
Mr.  T.  Craig-Brown,  Mr.  E.  B.  Fielden,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  Mr.  A.  H.  Illingworth,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kaye,  Mr.  E.  H.  Langdon,  Mr.  J.  W.  McConnel,  Mr.  H.  N.  Kae,  Sir 
Frederick  H.  Smith,  Bart.;  Mr.  Theodore  O.  Taylor,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Robert  Thompson, 
M.P.;  and  Mr.  Frank  Warner.  The  committee  state  that  their  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  valuable  work  already  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  and  the  British  Flax  and  Hemp  Growers'  Society  to 
encourage  scientific  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  flax.  The  most  fruitful  lines  of 
inquiry  appear  to  be  in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  seeds  and  choice  of  manures. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  artificial  retting,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
successful.  Additional  financial  support  for  such  research  should  prove  a  profitable 
investment,  and  the  assistance  already  given  by  the  development  commissioners  might 
with  advantage  be  extended. 

The  committee  make  the  following  recommendations :  "  That,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  flax  in  Ireland,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  private  bodies,  such  as  the  British  Flax  and  Hemp  Growers'  Society,  should  be  fur- 
ther extended,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote  and  assist  the  undertaking  of 
research  into  flax,  its  cultivation,  and  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  for  manufacture, 
particularly  in  regard  to  an  improved  method  of  retting.  That  the  production  of  flax 
should  be  encouraged  in  Canada,  India,  and  any  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
suitable  for  its  growth.  That  the  allied  countries  should  take  joint  measures  to  con- 
serve for  each  other's  use,  in  priority  to  other  demands,  the  supply  of  flax." 

Germany  and  Austria,  says  the  report,  are  dependent  on  the  Allies  in  normal  times 
for  three-quarters  of  their  requirements  of  raw  flax.  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Ireland  are 
the  three  principal  sources  of  these  supplies.  The  syndication  of  German  linen  manu- 
facturers under  Government  control  during  the  war  is  preparing  the  way  for  stronger 
concentration  of  effort  after  the  war. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ending  June  -3,  1918,  has  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignaeio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  during  the  week,  300  drums. 

The  demand  for  this  article  has  been  so  light  that  prices  remain  unchanged.  We 
quote  15  cents  per  pound  for  codfish,  15  cents  per  pound  for  haddock,  and  12J  cents 
per  pound  for  hake. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation  during  the  week,  240  cases. 

The  above-mentioned  importation  has  not  caused  any  sales  on  account  that  they 
remain  unloaded,  and  in  the  present  week  the  market  has  been  exhausted  of  stock,  but 
on  account  of  strong  demand  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  consequently  good  prices 
are  expected  for  first  to  arrive.    We  nominally  quote  from  $22  to  $23.50  per  case, 

according  to  class. 

HERRINGS. 

Xo  importation  during  the  week. 

The  market  is  exhausted,  and  we  nominally  quote  at  $3.50  per  box. 

GOUDA  CHEESE. 

Xo  importation  this  week. 

Xo  change  in  the  prices,  and  we  continue  quoting  at  30  to  55  cents  per  pound  for 
that  from  the  United  States.  The  sort  made  in  Cuba  has  been  declined  and  we  can 
only  quote  same  from  29  to  35  cents  per  pound  according  to  class. 

POTATOES. 

Imortation  during  the  week,  4,221  bags  and  13,073  barrels. 

The  above  lots  were  sold  easily  on  account  of  the  active  demand  prevailing  during 
this  week.    We  quote  from  $6.50  to  $8.50  per  barrel,  according  to  class. 

EXCHANGE. 

Xew  York,  3  d/s.,  £  per  cent. 
London,  sight,  $4.79  per  £. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Statement  of  United  States  War  Industries  Board  to  United  States  Producers  and 

Consumers  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Issued  to  clear  up  Misunderstandings  Kegardlng  Practices  to  be  Observed. 

(The  United  States  Official  Bulletin,  Saturday,  July  6,  1918.) 

The  War  Industries  Board  authorizes  the  following: — 

To  all  producers  and  consumers  of  iron  and  all  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  iron 
and  steel  products : 

In  order  that  misunderstandings  which  have  apparently  arisen  in  some  quarters 
as  to  the  practices  to  be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  pig-iron  and  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactured  products  may  be  removed  we  invite  careful  consideration  of  the 
following : — 

1.  All  pig-iron  and  steel  manufactured  products  are  now  being  shipped  and 
delivered  by  the  producer  or  manufacturer  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  adopted  June  6,  1918.  (Published  in  "  Weekly  Bulletin" 
No.  572  of  June  2k,  1918,  page  1015.) 

PRIORITY   ORDERS   AND  CERTIFICATES. 

2.  Priority  orders. — It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  resolution  of  June  6,  1918, 
all  orders  covered  by  priority  certificates  shall  be  first  provided  for  or  filed  and  there- 
after orders  embraced  within  the  schedule  of  purposes  entitled  to  preferential  treatment 
as  determined  by  the  Priorities  Board  may  be  filled  without  other  specific  priority 
instructions  and  without  the  further  approval  of  any  governmental  agency. 

The  purpose  was  to  permit  deliveries  of  pig-iron  and  of  steel-manufactured 
products  under  the  schedule  of  purposes  not  only  after  orders  covered  by  priority 
certificates  shall  have  been  filled,  but  at  any  time  to  the  extent  that  such  deliveries  will 
not  interfere  with  the  filling  when  and  as  required  of  orders  covered  by  priority  certi- 
ficates. 

The  Priorities  Committee  is  now  issuing  certificates  of  three  classes,  namely, 
Class  AA,  Class  A,  and  Class  B.  One  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  put  all  orders  not 
covered  by  priority  certificates,  but  embraced  within  the  schedule  of  purposes  entitled 
to  preference  treatment,  in  a  fourth  class,  which  we  will  designate  Class  C,  and  to  give 
such  orders  priority  and  precedence  over  all  other  orders  not  covered  either  by  priority 
certificates  or  embraced  within  the  said  schedule  of  purposes,  which  other  orders  will 
be  designated  Class  D. 

If  reasonably  satisfactory  delivery  can  be  secured  on  Class  C  orders,  no  applica- 
tion for  a  higher  priority  rating  need  or  should  be  made  to  the  Priorities  Committee. 

FILLING  CLASS  D  ORDERS. 

3.  Class  D  orders,  permit  to  ship. — Orders  falling  within  Class  D  may  be  filled 
from  surplus  stocks,  if  any  remain  after  orders  covered  by  priority  certificates  or 
falling  in  Class  C  have  been  provided  for  or  filled,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
in  writing  of  the  director  of  steel  supply  first  had  and  obtained. 
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In  order  to  avoid  delays  in  the  filling  of  small  orders  urgently  required  for  essen- 
tial civilian  used,  the  director  of  steel  supply  does  hereby  approve  in  writing  the 
filling  of  such  orders  falling  in  Class  D  on  the  conditions  following: — 

I  a)   That  the  order  in  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed  in  quantity  5  tons. 

(b)  That  the  manufacturer  shall,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  each  month,  report 
to  the  director  of  steel  supply  all  orders  filled  during  the  preceding  month  under  this 
authority,  and  shall  certify  that  he  believes  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  such 
orders  should  be  filled. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PERMIT. 

Applications  for  permit  to  manufacture  or  ship  Class  D  orders  which  cannot  be 
shipped  under  the  foregoing  authority  must  be  filled  out  and  mailed  in  duplicate  to  the 
dir.  ctor  of  steel  supply  on  blanks  which  will  be  forwarded  each  manufacturer;  such 
applications  must  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  only  and  not  by  the  purchaser.  Upon 

ip1  of  such  application  it  will  have  prompt  and  careful  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  director  of  steel  supply  who  will  endorse  on  the  bottom  of  the  application  in  a 
provided  therefor  the  word  "  Granted "  or  the  word  "  Declined "  and  return 
one  copy  to  the  applicant.  If  granted  the  manufacturer  may  ship  on  such  terms 
and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  director  of  steel  supply. 

4.  Allocations. — The  direct  war  requirements  of  iron  and  of  iron  and  steel  products 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  its  allies 
will  be  allocated  to  the  various  manufacturers  by  the  director  of  steel  supply. 

All  other  orders  for  direct  and  indirect  war  requirements  for  iron  and  iron  and 
steel  products  should  be  placed  by  the  consumer  with  his  regular  source  of  supply. 
In  the  event  a  consumer  is  unable  to  find  a  producer  or  manufacturer  who  will  accept 
this  order,  application  for  allotment  should  be  made  to  the  director  of  steel  supply 
only  when  supported  by  strong  evidence  in  writing  that  the  public  interest  requires 
that  such  order  shall  be  placed  and  filled. 


PLEDGE  BY  JOBBERS. 

5.  Jobbers'  stocks. — It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  jobbers  dealing  in  plates, 
sheets,  bars  and  shapes,  structural  shapes,  tubular  products,  wire  and  wire  products, 
tin  plate,  heavy  hardware,  farm  implements,  mining  tools,  machinery  and  equipment, 
oil-well  supplies,  and  similar  products  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  reasonable 
stocks  from  government  agencies,  war  industries,  and  the  civilian  population  may  draw 
to  meet  essential  requirements.  The  jobbers  recognize  the  necessity  for  rightly  restrict- 
ing all  iron,  steel,  and  tin  products  to  essential  use  and  have  pledged  their  whole- 
hearted co-operation  to  a  programme  to  prevent  hoarding  on  the  part  either  of  the 
jobbers  or  of  their  customers,  and  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  both  jobbing  and 
retail  stocks.  On  the  faith  of  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Each  jobber  shall,  not  later  than  the  5th  of  each  month,  file  with  the  director 
of  steel  supply,  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  him,  a  certified  statement  covering  ship- 
ments made  by  the  jobber  during  the  preceding  month. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  such  shipments  fall  within  priority  Class  AA,  Class  A, 
Class  B,  or  Class  C,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  by  permits  issued  by  the  director  of 
steel  supply,  the  jobber  shall  be  entitled  to  place  with  the  manufacturer  or  manufac- 
turers constituting  his  regular  source  or  sources  of  supply,  orders  for  the  replacements 
of  shipments  so  made,  provided  the  total  tonnage  or  quantity  of  each  commodity 
ordered  for  replacement  shall  not  bo  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  such  commodity 
shipped  by  him  during  the  previous  month  and  embraced  within  the  priority  class 
mentioned. 
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SCRUTINY  OF  ORDERS. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  will  upon  receipt  of  such  order  scrutinize  it  carefully  in 
the  light  of  the  other  demands  to  the  supply  generally  and  the  particular  requirements 
and  demands  for  the  products  ordered  in  the  territory  served  by  the  jobber  placing  the 
order,  to  guard  against  hoarding  or  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  supply  available 
to  meet  all  demands  for  essential  uses.  The  Government  is  depending  upon  the 
experience  and  patriotism  of  the  manufacturers  to  assist  it  in  securing  an  equitable 
distribution  of  all  products  and  their  restriction  to  essential  uses. 

(d)  All  orders  for  stocks  placed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  rated  as  Class  B-4  and  entitled  to  priority  and  precedence  accordingly, 
conditioned,  however,  upon  the  jobber  placing  the  order  having  first  filed  with  the 
priorities  committee  and  also  with  the  director  of  steel  supply  a  pledge  in  writing  as 
follows : — 

I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  use,  or  so  far  as  lies  within  my  power,  permit  the 
use  of  any  stocks  now  or  which  may  hereafter  come  into  my  possession  or  control,  save 
(1)  for  essential  uses,  as  that  term  may  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the  priorities 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  or  (2)  under  permits  in  writing  signed  by  the 
director  of  steel  supply ;  that  I  will  make  no  sale  or  delivery  from  such  stocks  to  any 
customer  or  retailer  before  his  filing  with  me  a  similar  pledge  in  writing;  and  that  I 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavour  to  prevent  the  hoarding  of  stocks  and  to  insure  that 
they  be  distributed  solely  for  essential  uses. 

CERTIFICATE  BY  THE  JOBBER. 

Where  such  pledge  has  been  once  filed  in  accordance  with  the  above  paragraph 
the  jobber  should  so  certify  to  the  manufacturer  when  placing  his  order,  and  the  order 
shall  not  be  accepted  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  absence  of  such  certification. 

5.  Exports. — No  application  for  a  license  to  export  iron  or  iron  and  steel  products 
(save  on  direct  orders  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  should  be  made  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  unless  the  orders  fall  within  priority  Class  AA,  Class  B,  or  Class  C, 
as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  are  covered  by  a  permit  by  the  director  of  steel  supply. 

All  communications  with  respect  to  priority  matters  dealt  with  herein  should  be 
addressed  to  the  priorities  committee.  All  communications  with  respect  to  all  other 
matters  dealt  with  herein  should  be  addressed  to  the  director  of  steel  supply. 

EDWIN  B.  PARKER, 

Priorities  Commissioner, 

J.  LEONARD  REPLOGLE, 

Director  of  Steel  Supply. 

Approved : 

B.  M.  Baruch, 

Chairman  War  Industries  Board. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  3,  1918. 


Market  in  Mexico  for  Mango  Forks. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

(Consul  Norton  F.  Brand,  Salina  Cruz,  April  18.) 

The  mango,  the  "  king  of  tropical  fruits,"  is,  after  the  orange  and  banana,  the 
most  generally  consumed  of  tropical  fruits  in  Mexico.  A  fruit  of  delicious  taste, 
it  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  eat  it  without  soiling  the  hands. 
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A  w  ay  of  avoiding  this  lias  been  discovered.  There  is  in  use  here  what  is  known 
as  the  mango  fork,  The  mango  contains  a  large  pit  or  seed  having  a  large  aperture 
at  the  base.  The  mango  fork  has  three  tines.  The  central  tine,  long  and  sharp,  is 
inserted  into  the  aperture  of  the  mango  pit;  while  the  shorter  tines  pierce  the  flesh 
of  the  mango  and  keep  it  from  revolving  while  being  peeled.  The  mango,  once  fixed 
on  the  fork,  is  readily  peeled  and  eaten  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Mango  forks  differ  from  ordinary  forks  in  that  the  tines  are  straight.  It  would 
seem  advisable  for  all  American  exporters  of  tableware  to  keep  such  forks  in  stock. 


China  may  Manufacture  Rubber  Articles. 

{Exporters'  Review.) 

It  is  probable,  according  to  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai),  that  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  tires  and  other  rubber  articles  will  be  begun  in  China  very  shortly.  Several 
British  and  American  tire  manufacturers  already  have  special  representatives  in 
Shanghai  and  maintain  small  vulcanizing  plants  where  the  repairing  of  motor- 
oar  tires  is  done  efficiently;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  with  the  vast  raw-rubber 
supplies  of  the  islands  on  the  southeast  coast  of  China  and  the  inexhaustible  cheap 
labour  supply  of  China  to  draw  on,  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  other  things  made 
of  rubber  should  not  be  very  profitable.  While  the  condition  of  Chinese  roads  does 
not  promise  any  immediate  great  expansion  of  the  automobile  market  outside  the 
principal  cities,  the  vast  number  of  jinrikishas  (the  popular  vehicle  for  the  local 
transportation  of  passengers)  will  provide  at  the  outset  a  good  market  for  pneumatic 
tires.  Practically  all  'rikishas  are  now  equipped  with  pneumatics.  Peking  is  said 
to  have  more  than  15,000  'rikishas  in  operation  and  the  number  in  Shanghai  is 
hardly  less.  Hankow  has  2,000.  Shanghai  is  now  well  supplied  with  motor  cars, 
for  the  roads  in  the  municipal  settlement,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  outside, 
are  admirable;  and  Tientsin  and  Peking  are  taking  a  lot  of  cars,  the  number  of 
which  will  be  greatly  increased  when  the  new  model  highway  between  Peking  and 
Tientsin  is  finished.  But  a  bigger  market  for  rubber  manufactures  lies  in  the  demand 
for  footwear.  Chinese  shoes  are  made  of  cloth  or  silk,  frequently  with  felt  soles,  a 
very  comfortable  foot-covering  in  fair  weather,  but  not  when  the  streets  and 
roads  are  deep  with  mud,  as  most  of  them  are  in  the  rainy  season  and  not  infrequently 
in  other  seasons.  About  $500,000  worth  of  rubber  goods  are  now  imported  into  China 
annually. 

Japan  Now  Supervises  Exports. 

{Exporters'  Review). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  Japanese  Government  has 
issued  ordinances  and  orders  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  following 
five  classes  of  export  articles — matches,  glassware,  enamelled  ware,  braid,  and  hosiery. 
By  virtue  of  these  ordinances  and  orders,  the  exportation  of  all  manufactures  which  do 
not  pass  the  inspection  of  the  trade  association  or  their  union  associations  organized 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  concerned,  or  by  the  prefectural  authorities,  is  pro- 
hibited. It  must  be  noted  that  the  articles  which  have  come  up  to  the  above-mentioned 
requirements  will  bear  a  "  certificate  stamp."  Where  there  is  no  such  official  means  of 
supervision  to  enforcs  the  above-mentioned  inspection,  permission  for  the  export  of 
goods  is  to  be  given  by  the  prefectural  authorities  concerned,  and  the  wrappers  or  the 
boxes  containing  the  articles  must  bear  a  "  permission  stamp." 
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Market  for  Lubricating  Oils  and  Greases  in  Jamaica. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Consul  C.  L.  Latham,  Kingston.) 

There  is  at  all  times  an  excellent  demand  in  Jamaica  for  lubricating  oils  and 
greases  of  every  description.  An  investigation  disclosed  stocks  to  be  low  and  dealers 
anxious  to  obtain  supplies. 

While  Jamaica  cannot  be  classed  as  a  manufacturing  country,  numerous  small 
manufacturing  and  milling  plants  and  large  agricultural  estates  making  sugar  and 
rum  together  with  an  important  ship-stores  tryade  at  this  port,  make  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  this  line  of  product,  the  shortage  of  which  is  due  to  transportation  facilities, 
which  operate  to  the  same  disadvantages  here  as  at  other  insular  countries  during 
these  abnormal  times. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  oils  and  greases'  from  the  United  States  in  1916  were : 
Greases,  $10,000;  engine  oil,  $1,000;  cylinder  oil,  $1,000;  and  unenumerated  lubricat- 
ing oils,  $15,000,  while  $30,000  worth  of  unenumerated  oils  at  an  average  price  of  90 
cents  per  gallon  came  from  Great  Britain.  During  1916  petroleum  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $195,000  and  gasolene  at  $140,000.  The  figures  for  lubri- 
cating and  other  oils  for  1917  are  not  yet  available. 

The  rate  of  import  duty  on  petroleum  oils  and  petroleum  products  is  8  cents  per 
gallon,  and  on  the  remainder  of  this  line  of  products  16|  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
shipments  are  made  as  a  rule  via  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

Jjamaica  is  a  British  colony  and  English  is  the  only  language  employed  throughout 
the  island.    Correspondence  should  be  conducted  in  that  language. 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman :  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  E.E.S.,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Honorary  Kecording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Superintendent, 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Ottawa. 

Memo.  No.  7. — Guilds  for  Research. 

In  Memorandum  No.  6  a  short  statement  was  given  as  to  the  present  situation 
in  Canada  regarding  industrial  research,  and  the  past  attitude  of  the  English-speaking 
public  generally  toward  the  necessity  for  such  research  and  investigation. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  industrial  research  for  any  one  industry  is 
very  expensive  and,  unless  the  organization  concerned  be  possessed  of  large  capital, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  individually  it  can  finance  the  scientific  research  necessary 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  its  business.  Even  in  the  United  States,  the 
home  of  the  large  corporation,  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  such 
companies  who  support  private  research  laboratories,  though  the  ones  that  do  so  have 
been  able,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  capital,  to  secure  very  important  results.  A  noted 
example  is  the  research  undertaken  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  its  subsi- 
diaries at  Schenectady,  in  connection  with  tungsten  lamps,  whereby  it  was  estimated 
that  in  1911  a  power  saving  of  $240,000,000  per  annum  had  been  effected.    When  one 
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takes  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  electric  incandescent  light  is  utilized 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  con- 
tribution thai  this  particular  laboratory  has  made  in  our  national  economic  life.  But 
the  laboratories  capable  of  undertaking  the  research  which  has  produced  and  then 
improved  the  tungsten  incandescent  lamp,  involve  large  outlays  both  in  capital  and 
annual  upkeep,  and  naturally  can  only  be  contemplated  by  the  wealthiest  corporations. 

An  alternative  method  of  gaining  the  advantages  of  the  results  of  scientific 
research  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  amalgamations  or  guilds  of  allied  industries.  These 
guilds  could  be  formed  if  a  group  of  companies  engaged  on  the  same  or  similar  indus- 
trial processes,  would  constitute  themselves  a  guild,  which,  either  independently  or 
with  some  measure  of  Government  assistance,  would  establish  and  support  a  research 
laboratory,  to  be  used  in  those  industrial  investigations  connected  directly  with  their 
own  special  processes  and  products. 

The  American  Canners'  Association,  for  example,  supports  a  research  laboratory 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $100,000  and  in  this  association  are  a  number  of  Canadian 
ca nning  companies.  This  co-operation  may  be  quite  unobjectionable,  and  indeed,  in 
some  cases,  highly  desirable.  Research  problems  acknowledge  no  international  boun- 
daries. But  cogent  reasons  exist  why  this  international  co-operation  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  permanent  policy  for  Canadian  industrial  firms  who  are  in  need  of  scientific 
research.  These  reasons  are  hard  to  analyze,  perhaps  impossible,  and  yet  when  brought 
into  play  they  exercise  a  profound  influence  in  directing  national  policy. 

Therefore,  the  Research  Council  believes  it  wise  to  recommend  the  establishment 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  of  Canadian  industrial  research  guilds  or  associations. 
They  will  be  formed  by  firms  in  a  particular  line  of  industry  and  will  periodically 
survey  the  conditions  obtaining  therein.  As  a  result  of  this  they  can  then  determine 
the  problems  requiring  investigation  and  commence  the  necessary  research.  Each  firm 
included  in  a  guild  will  pay  its  share  of  the  necessary  expenses,  and  if  this  be  not 
sufficient,  assistance  may  be  given  by  the  Government  either  in  the  form  of  a  grant 
or  free  laboratory  space. 

Memorandum  "No.  8  will  discuss  next  week  the  details  of  the  proposed  guilds. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  July  12,  1918. 


Port  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Elour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . . 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. 


Total  Terminal  Elevators . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator., 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  . . . 
t.      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Prescott   

Montreal- 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

82,396 
1,819 
t  17,546 

71,684 
t  37,746 

42,050 
+  32,946 
t  41,519 
t  10,004 

12,475 

10,701 


t  35,407 
17,858 
19,952 
23,438 


107.205 


31,099 
10,725 
29,  L'49 
154,475 


225,548 


147,338 


151 , 026 
272,770 


1,336 


31,806 
70,715 
103, 499 


578,891 
171,831 
425,270 
238,210 
42,434 
418,319 


3,683,445 
4,016,198 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

109,932 
118,279 
193,393 
123,559 

80,794 
433,452 
731,467 
343,409 

54,193 
184,772 

903,336 
Closed  for 
499,298 
771,021 
270,665 
343,312 


5.163.882 


268,275 
423,997 
603, 163 
14,733 


1,310,168 


14,507 
Not 
20,2-3 
729,453 


433,050 
42.915 


37,829 


133,926 
915,520 
1,002,036 
943,702 
12,445 


4.285,666 


10,759,716 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

30,589 
15,256 
26,349 
29,919 
16,954 
40,153 
62,835 
50,241 
13,-57 
1,871 

203,984 

summer  

23,087 
51 , 856 
76,901 
32,552 


676,304 


6,591 
1,471 
19,277 
1,302 

28,641 


received 


69,597 
6,354 


15,960 


606,266 
50,600 

321,533 
48,556 
49,376 


1.168.242 


1,873,18< 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

13,274 
34,829 
19,178 


43,656 
26.501 


16,608 


28,069 


55,883 
13,989 


84,486 
336,473 


731 
3,224 
618 


4,573 


61,999 


61,999 


403,045 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

236, 191 
170,183 
221,374 
225,162 
103,658 
542, 156 
764,356 
368,739 
57,946 
199,118 

1,146,090 

542,861 
854,724 
367,518 
483,788 


6,283,864 

306,696 
439,417 
652,307 
170,510 


1,568,930 


161,845 

171,309 
1,071,820 


440,740 
42,915 


85,595 
70,715 
103,499 


2,319,083 
1,137,951 
1,748,839 
1,292,467 
104,255 
448,319 

9,199,352 


17,052.146 


*  Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  12.  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
E'evatorp, 

Eastern 
Division 

Bushels 

26 

1,784,153 
663,443 
374,185 
310,276 
16,088 
103,310 
431,964 

Totals. 

Wheat  - 

No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1,790 
93,981 
19,643 
47,395 
20,707 
16,395 
11.990 
13,647 

Bushels. 

1,810 
1,748,790 
675,184 
444,263 
334,396 
24,069' 
126,866 
660,814 

No.  2  H     

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6   

Other   

1 1211, 344 
17,902 
22,683 
3,413 
18,414 
11,566 
215,203 

107,205 

225,548 

3,683,445 

4,016,198 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W   

3,696 
547,842 
536,939 
1,360,759 
1,192,345 
1,143,172 
379,129 

98,961 
247,339 
264,219 
300,592 
274,785 
74,331 
49,941 

34,351 
366,709 
207,161 
522,792 
710,961 
1,385,872 
1,057,820 

137,008 
1,161,890 
1,008,319 
2, 184,14^ 
2,178,091 
2,603,375 
1,480,890 

No.  2  ii   

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed    

No.  2   

Other    

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C  W  

5,163,882 

1,310,168 

4,285,666 

10,759,710 

35,430 
289,409 
655,201 
20, 236 
26,196 
141,770 

35,430 
452,907 
1,034,991 
100,819 

77,539 
165,441 

No.  3C.W  

147,814 
370,003 
86,239 
48.577 
23,671 

15,744 
9,787 
344 
2,766 

No.  4  „   

Feed   

Rejected  

Other  

Totals  

Flax  — 

676,304 

28,641 

1,168,242 

1,873,187 

262,227 

44, OoZ 

15,091 

1,721 

9  KQCi 
Z,  OoU 

264 
4 
4 

203,948 

11  119 
4/ , LIZ 

15,355 
4 

14,027 

Vr\    9  P  W 

No.  3  m   

Other  

14,623 

Totals  

336,473 

4,573 

341,040 

61,999 

01,999 

0,283,864 

1,508,930 

9,199,352 

17,052,140 

t  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  July  12,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  Four 
Years. 


July  12,  1918— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  


July  13,  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 


Total 


July  14,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 


Total. 


July  15,  191  J— 

Terminal  elevators .... 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  


July  16,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 


Total . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

107,205 
225,548 
3,683,445 


4,016,198 


8,220,950 
478,141 
3.843.148 


12.542.242 


13,196,923 
1,049,337 
4,609,12c. 


18,855,383 


2,168,364 
131,469 
786, 647 


3,086,480 


2,902,032 
4,170,728 


,072,760 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 


6,176,659 
1,313,382 
5,515,907 


13,035,948 


5,933,940 
292,641 
7,302,174 


13,528,755 


6,965,060 
335,047 
6,319,837 


13,619,941 


1,876,026 
127,732 
2,088,090 


4,091,848 


3,688,219 
4,414,199 


8,102,418 


Total. 


Bushels. 

6,283,864 
1,568,930 
9,199,352 


17,052,146 


14,154,890 
770,785 
11.145.322 


26,070,997 


20,161,983 
1,384,384 
10.92S.957 


32,475,324 


4,044,390 
259,201 
2,874.737 


7.178,328 


6,590,251 
8,584,927 


15,175,178 
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INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

(Reprinted.) 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  publish  regularly 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  The  addresses  and  other  information  regarding  these  inquiries  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  reference  numbers  given  below. 

Lubricants  for  motors,  cycles  and  kindred  trades. — A  London  manufacturer 
desires  to  appoint  agents  for  the  Western  Provinces  for  the  sale  of  his  products. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3019.) 

Canadian  inquiries  for  articles  of  British  manufacture. — Canadian  importers 
who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  'Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists 
of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manufacturing  the  goods  required. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

556.  Sardines. — A  leading  firm  in  Barbados,  with  branches  in  the  Northern 
Islands  desires  samples  of  Canadian  sardines,  with  a  view  of  importing. 

557.  Bacon  and  hams. — A  leading  firm  in  Barbados,  with  branches  in  the 
Northern  Islands,  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hams  and 

bacon. 

558.  Seamless  brass  tubing. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  purchase  the  following 

specification  of  seamless  brass  tubing  for  shipment  to  South  America  and  invites 
offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers:  800  metres  seamless  brass  tube,  6  m/m  by 
-172;  200  metres  seamless  brass  tube  11  m/m  by  .312,  packed  in  strong  cases. 
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559.  Drinking  straws. — A  London  firm  is  open  to  place  a  sample  order  for  half 
a  million  drinking  straws,  9  inches  in  length,  sound  and  free  from  knots,  packed  in 
bundles  of  500,  and  invites  samples  of  twenty-five  by  post,  with  prices  c.i.f.  London. 
Samples  available  at  the  Department. 

560.  Lumber. — A  firm  of  representatives  and  commission  agents  at  Milan 
inquires  for  lumber  suitable  for  furniture  making,  veneers. 

561.  Lumber. — A  newly-formed  company  in  Montecatini,  Italy,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber. 

562.  Automobile  and  aeroplane  accessories,  etc. — A  Milan  house  of  representa- 
tives is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  accessories  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  motor-cycles  and  aeroplanes,  as  well 
as  the  accessories  themselves. 

563.  Food  products. — An  old-established  firm  of  importers  in  Genoa  handling 
food  products  wishes  to  get  in  touch  for  after-the-war  trade,  with  Canadian  houses 
prepared  to  export  codfish,  canned  meats,  tinned  fish,  condensed  milk  or  other  con- 
served foodstuffs  to  Italy. 

564.  Minerals.— A  firm  of  importers  in  Genoa  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian houses  wishing  to  export  minerals  to  Italy  after  the  war. 

565.  Rubber  products. — A  firm  in  Verona  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  prepared  to  export  to  Italy  rubber  shoes,  sponges,  gloves,  ice-bags  and  similar 
articles. 

566.  Hides,  tallow  and  fats. — An  important  house  in  Leghorn  would  act  as 
agent  for  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  shipping  to,  Italy  after  the  war,  hides. 

567.  Common  wire  nails. — A  firm  of  merchants  in  Bordeaux,  France,  wish  to 
buy  300  tons  of  common  wire  nails,  Nos.  13  to  20,  payment  subject  to  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  goods  at  Bordeaux  to  be  met  by  special  deposit  made  in  a  big  French  banking 
firm  and  confirmed  to  the  Canadian  bank  named  by  the  manufacturer. 

568.  Cotton  goods  and  hosiery. — A  Sydney  importer  who  has  an  excellent  con- 
nection, desires  to  represent  manufacturers  in  Canada  of  the  above-mentioned  goods 
as  per  particulars  appearing  in  report  from  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney 
on  page  157  of  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

569.  Wooden  clogs  for  steelworkers. — An  old-established  firm  of  boot  importers 
at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  desires  to  receive  quotations  for  3,000  pairs  of  wooden  clogs 
suitable  for  steelworkers. 

570.  Oils  and  chemicals. — With  a  view  to  making  preparations  for  after-the-war 
trade,  a  Manchester  firm  with  large  connections  is  anxious  to  hear  from  exporters 
of  lubricating  oils,  seed  oils,  vegetable  oils,  tallow,  chemicals  and  other  kindred 
products. 

571.  Cheese  and  butter. — A  Manchester  firm  handling  cheese  and  butter  on  a 
large  scale  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  same  as  soon  in  the 
future  as  circumstances  permit. 

572.  Oils,  etc.* — A  Manchester  firm  with  branches  in  London  and  Liverpool 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  oleo,  oleo  stock,  tallow,  lard,  and 
oils  generally,  with  a  view  to  extending  their  connections  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit.  i   •  ; 

573.  Paper. — With  a  view  to  developing  business  later  on  a  Manchester  firm  of 
paper  merchants  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper.  Sample 
of  "  kraf  t  brown  "  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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574.  Galvanized  sheets. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  quotations  on  100  tons  of 
galvanized  sheets,  assorted,  6-foot  to  10-foot  lengths  by  8/3  by  24  G.,  in  bundles, 
felted  for  direct  shipment  to  Callao,  South  America. 

575.  Barbed  wire. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  twenty  tons  of  barbed 
wire,  1  point,  i  ply,  on  1  cwt.  reels  for  direct  shipment  to  South  America. 

576.  Wire  fencing. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  quotations  on  200  rolls  of  ordinary 
mesh  wire  netting  for  direct  shipment  to  South  America. 

577.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  asbestos  merchants  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters,  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  export  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.  See  Customs  Memorandum 
2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department. 

2  Prohibited  import  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  .Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — 'Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3,  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies.—  Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  1ST.S. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana- 
Co  ble   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancema. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 601  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General.  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Ca&Ze  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs- 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

3.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray.  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 
Royal  Exchange 


B.    Millln,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H   Curry.  Nassau.  Bahama*. 


Building, 


Cable 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Lt.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil.  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico.  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caraoan.  Brltinh  V1c»-Consul 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The, 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  July  29,  1918.  Ho.  757 

P.  C.  1775. 
WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

I.  Prohibited  Exports. 

Two  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  on  July,  1918,  as  follows : — 
Whereas  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  has  placed  under  license 
the  export  of  various  commodities  and  whereas  the  list  of  such  commodities  is  being 
modified  and  extended  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  require,  and 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  tonnage,  and  that  additional  shipping  be  made 
available  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Europe; 

And  whereas  it  has  been  represented  by  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United 
States  that  the  purpose  of  such  restrictions  upon  exports  is  to  some  extent  defeated 
owing  to  the  lack  of  similar  restrictions  upon  exports  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada; 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  of  Canada  should  co-operate 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  controlling  exports 
for  the  purpose  mentioned; 

Therefore,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
export  from  Canada  of  all  articles,  the  export  of  which  from  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  license,  and  which  are  set  out  in  the  schedule  attached  hereto,  shall  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  prohibited,  except  under  license  approved  by  the  War  Trade 
Board. 

This  schedule  is  contained  in  Customs  Memo.  2&25  B,  obtainable  from  the  Cus- 
toms Department,  Ottawa.    It  will  also  appear  shortly  in  the  Canada  Gazette. 

II.  Prohibited  Imports. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  February  14,  1918,  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  an  import  license  for  all  articles  imported  from  all  countries, 
the  chief  purpose  of  which  was  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  less  essential  imports  to  the  end  that  tonnage  might  be  conserved  and 
additional  shipping  be  made  available  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  Europe,  and  in  order  to  most  effectively  devote  shipping  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war; 

And  whereas  on  February  20,  1918,  a  general  license  was  issued  permitting 
without  individual  import  licenses,  the  importation  of  all  commodities  from  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  November 
28,  1917,  this  to  be  in  force  until  revoked  by  the  Bureau  of  Importations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  of  the  United  States; 

And  whereas  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  represents  that  evasions 
of  the  terms  of  this  proclamation  are  being  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  importa- 
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uon  oi  restricted  articles  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  through 
Canada,  and  that  for  the  proper  and  effectual  administration  of  the  terms  of  the 
Baid  proclamation  ami  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  same,  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  that  Canada  control  by  license  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  are 
similarly  controlled  by  license  in  the  United  States  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

Ami  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  of  Canada  co-operate  so  far 
as  is  possible  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  controlling  imports  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Therefore  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
t ion  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
importation  into  Canada  of  all  articles  contained  in  lists  numbered  1  and  2,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  States  schedule  of  which  is  hereto  attached  shall  be  and 

same  is  hereby  prohibited  except  under  license  approved  by  the  War  Trade 
Board. 

This  schedule  is  contained  in  Customs  Memo.  2226  B.  It  will  also  appear  shortly 
in  the  Canada  Gazette. 


WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Changes  in  Export  Conservation  List. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
167),  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List, 
effective  July  16,  1918  :— 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic,  containing  sugar. 

Moving-picture  and  other  photographic  films,  unexposed,  exposed  but  unde- 
veloped, and  exposed  and  developed.  (Individual  licenses  not  required  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  exposed  and  developed  films.) 

Phosphorous  sesquisulphide,  X-2. 

Photographic  plates,  unexposed,  exposed  but  undeveloped,  and  exposed  and 
developed.    (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for 
exposed  and  developed  plates.) 
Stearirie,  X-l. 

The  modifications  for  the  Export  Conservation  List,  as  shown  below,  have  been 
adopted,  also  effective  July  16,  1918.  Items  listed  in  column  1  include  the  new 
modifications  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  items  in  column  2 : — 


Column  1. 

Effective  July  16,  1918. 

Medicines,  patent  or  otherwise,  if  con- 
taining any  ingredient  on  Export 
Conservation  List  other  than  alcohol. 

Patent  medicines,  if  containing  any  in- 
gredients on  Export  Conservation  List 
other  than  alcohol. 

Proprietary  compounds,  if  containing 
any  ingredients  on  Export  Conserva- 
tion List  other  than  alcohol. 


Column  2. 

Export  Conservation  List  May  17,  1918. 
Medicines,  patent. 

Patent  medicines. 

Proprietary  compounds. 
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Ruling  Regarding  the  Importation  of  Copper  Ores. 

Owing  to  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  application  of  the  restriction  imposed 
by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  upon  the  importation  of  copper  ore,  the 
Board  has,  by  a  new  ruling  No.  169,  altered  the  original  ruling  to  read  that  hereafter 
no  licenses  will  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  copper  concentrates  containing  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  copper,  except  for  shipments  from  Cuba,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  copper  concentrates  containing  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  copper  have  been  revoked  as  to  shipments  from  abroad  after 
July  20,  1918,  except  for  shipments  from  the  three  countries  above  specified,  from 
which  copper  ore  may  be  imported. 

This  restriction  is  not  to  be  construed  as  affecting  the  importation  from  any 
non-enemy  country  of  copper  matte  or  blister  copper,  or  copper  concentrates  con- 
taining 60  per  cent  or  more  of  copper. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  ruling,  as  of  the  former  one,  is  to  bring  about  the  ocean 
transportation  of  copper  in  a  concentrated  form  rather  than  as  the  bulkier  ore, 

Ruling  Regarding  Imports  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

The  general  import  license  covering  the  importation  of  commodities  from  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland  has  been  revoked  as  to  shipments  of  articles  on  the  list  of 
restricted  imports  on  and  after  July  20,  1918.  After  that  date  all  shipments  of 
articles,  the  importation  of  which  from  other  countries  has  been  restricted,  will 
require  individual  import  licenses  when  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada or  Newfoundland. 

Reasons  for  the  new  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
161),  which  has  been  adopted  after  consultation  with  the  Canadian  Government,  are 
given  by  the  necessity  of  closing  the  door  to  possible  evasions  of  the  general  restricted 
import  regulations  through  shipments  by  sea  into  Canada,  whence  restricted  com- 
modities could  be  transported  by  rail  into  the  United  States.  The  general  policy 
regarding  restriction  of  imports  is  based,  as  is  well  known,  upon  tonnage  reasons, 
the  design  being  to  make  available  ocean-going  tonnage  for  war  purposes  and  more 
essential  imports  by  restricting  or  prohibiting  importation  of  the  commodities  in 
question  by  sea.  In  logical  consequence  of  this  policy,  import  restrictions  have  been 
subject  to  the  general  exception  permitting  importations  from  Canada  by  rail  or 
Great  Lake  tonnage,  and  from  Mexico  by  rail.  Unfortunately,  however,  importers 
have  been  found  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  plain  intent  of  these  regula- 
tions by  having  shipments  from  overseas  directed  to  Canada,  where  their  identity 
would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  mass  of  Canadian  merchandise,  and  then  enter- 
ing the  commodities  into  the  United  States  as  Canadian  merchandise  under  the 
blanket  license  now  revoked. 

The  aim  of  the  War  Trade  Board  under  the  new  procedure,  under  which  indi- 
vidual import  licenses  will  be  required,  is  to  bar  the  importation  of  commodities  of 
non-Canadian  origin.  Goods  of  Canadian  origin  on  the  restricted  lists  will  be  granted 
on  try  as  before,  in  conformity  with  the  above-mentioned  general  policy. 

Partial  Shipments  on  Export  Licenses. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R  162),  directs 
the  attention  of  shippers  to  the  fact  that  the  new  procedure  covering  partial  ship- 
ments on  export  licenses  as  announced  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  No.  2,  May,  1918,  will  be  operative  on  and  after  July  10,  1918.  This 
procedure  was  first  announced  as  being  effective  June  1,  but  this  date  has  been 
changed  to  July  10  as  noted  above. 
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Heretofore  partial  shipments  from  interior  points,  or  at  ports  of  exit  where  the 
license  Itself  could  not  be  readily  presented,  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  special 
partial  shipment  certificate  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public  or  a  certificate  of  transfer 
drawn  by  a  collector  of  customs.  The  use  of  these  forms,  EAB-2S  and  WTB-176,  will 
be  discontinued  and  on  and  after  July  10  partial  shipments  against  export  licenses 
may  be  made  in  the  following-  manner  , except  in  instances  where  the  license  itself  can 
be  presented  at  the  port  of  exit: — 

The  shipper  will  prepare  a  shipper's  export  declaration  in  quadruplicate  and 
will  endorse  upon  the  back  of  the  license  in  the  space  provided  for  the  purpose  the 
full  details  of  the  partial  shipment  he  desires  to  make.  He  will  then  present  the 
declaration  (4  copies)  and  the  license  (with  the  partial  shipment  endorsement  on 
the  bark)  to  any  postmaster  of  the  first  or  second  class  or  to  a  collector  of  customs. 
The  postmaster  or  collector  to  whom  the  papers  are  presented  will  compare  them 
ami  if  they  agree  in  fact  that  official  will  countersign  and  date  the  partial-shipment 

psemenl  on  the  back  of  the  license  and  will  stamp  all  four  copies  of  the  shippers's 
expori  declaration  with  an  official  partial-shipment  stamp  and  sign  and  place  his  seal 
on  Buch  stamp.  He  will  then  return  the  license  and  all  four  copies  of  the  declaration 
to  the  shipper.  The  collector  of  customs  at  port  of  exit  will  allow  the  partial  ship- 
nun  t  to  proceed  upon  presentation  of  the  declaration  so  stamped,  signed,  and  sealed. 

Shippers  located  in  cities  where  there  are  no  collectors  of  customs,  but  where 
the  post  offices  are  of  the  first  or  second  class,  may  communicate  with  their  post- 
master  and  ascertain  at  which  post  office  station,  if  more  than  one,  and  at  which 
window  this  service  will  be  rendered.  The  attention  of  shippers  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  postmasters  in  cities  wherein  are  located  collectors  of  customs  will  not  exercise 
this  authority.    Shippers  in  such  cities  may  apply  to  a  collector  of  customs. 


WAR  MEASURES— TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

Prohibited  Imports. 

Commercial  Agent  Edgar  Tripp. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  June  29,  '1918. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  announcing  that  from  August  1  next,  the 
importation  of  the  following  articles  will  be  prohibited,  viz. : — 

Arms  and  ammunition,  all  kinds. 
Bags  (travelling),  trunks  and  valises. 
Baskets,  all  kinds. 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons,  including  bicycles  and  tricycles,  all  kinds  motor- 
cars and  motor-vehicles. 

Chinaware  or  porcelain,  earthenware  and  pottery. 

Clocks  and  watches. 

Furniture,  all  kinds. 

Glass  and  glassware. 

Jewellery. 

Musical  instruments,  all  kinds,  including  phonographs. 
Perfumery  ,all  kinds,  including  perfumed  spirits. 
Plate  and  platedware. 
Toys  and  games,  all  kinds. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WAR  TRADE  BOARD  AND  HEADS 
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{Published  by  request,  War  Trade  Board.) 

Sir  George  E.  Foster,  G.C.M.G.,  Chairman. 

F.  P.  Jones,  Vice-Chairman. 

J.  W.  McConnell,  Director  of  Licenses. 

0.  B.  McNaught,  Esq.,  Member. 

J.  H.  Gundy,  Esq.,  Member. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Esq.,  Member. 

W.  K.  Trower,  General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Wilkie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

W.  P.  McKay,  Export  License  Department. 

Wm.  Gilchrist,  Import  License  Department. 

A.  E.  D.  Holden,  British  Priority  Department. 

J.  A.  Clift,  United  States  Export  Department. 

H.  D.  Bayne,  E.  M.  Russell,  Metal  Department. 

T.  M.  Forest,  Statistical  Department,  Inspection  Department,  Platinum  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  MARKING  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CONTAINERS. 

The  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  preserved  fruits,  vegetables  and 
milk,  approved  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  6th  July,  1910,  has  been  repealed  and  the 
following  regulations  substituted  by  Order  in  Council  dated  June  15,  1918. 

13.  Containers  in  which  fruits,  vegetables,  milk  or  other  articles  prepared  for 
food  in  any  establishment  are  placed  shall  be  marked,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  with: — 

(a)  The  initials  of  the  Christian  names,  the  full  surname,  and  the  address,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  firm  or  corporation,  the  firm  or  corporate  name  and  address  of  the 
packer,  or  of  the  first  dealer  obtaining  it  direct  from  the  packer  who  sells  or  offers 
tuhe  same  for  sale.  Such  dealer  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  inspector  appointed 
under  this  Act,  disclose  the  name  of  the  packer  of  such  articles; 

(b)  A  true  and  correct  description  of  the  contents  of  the  container  as  is  or 
may  be  defined  in  the  appendices  of  these  regulations. 

These  requirements  shall  be  embodied  upon  a  trade  label,  stencil,  or  litho- 
graphed design,  whicth  shall  be  of  a  size  reasonably  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
container  or  package,  having  thereon,  as  provided  above,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
packer  or  of  the  first  dealer,  and  a  true  and  correct  description  of  the  contents. 

(c)  All  packages  must  be  marked  as  required  in  this  section  together  with 
the  permit  number  which  shall  or  may  be  assigned  to  the  establishment. 

(d)  Owners  or  managers  of  establishments  shall  supply  to  the  Veterinary 
Director  General  duplicate  copies  of  all  labels,  stencils  or  lithographed  designs  used 
in  the  establishment;  no  label,  stencil  or  lithographed  design  shall  be  used  unless 
it  has  been  approved  in  writing  by  him.  One  copy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Veterinary 
Director  General,  the  other  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  owner  or  manager  and  shall 
be  produced  for  the  information  of  an  inspector  when  required. 
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11.  \(i  container  or  package  shall  bear  any  label  or  mark  of  any  kind  which 
falsely  represents  the  nature  or  quantity  or  weight  of  its  contents,  or  the  date  when 
sueh  contents  were  packed. 

L5,  No  person  shall  offer  for  export  or  shall  export  any  fruits  or  vegetables, 
or  fruit  or  vegetable  products,  canned,  bottled,  evaporated,  dried,  or  otherwise  pre- 
Berved,  for  food,  or  any  milk,  condensed,  evaporated,  or  otherwise  preserved  for 
food,  iu  any  establishment,  unless  the  requirements  of  section  13  of  these  regulations 
as  regards  Labelling  have  been  complied  with  in  respect  to  such  articles. 

L6.  No  person  shall  import,  nor  shall  there  be  imported,  any  fruit  or  vegetables, 
or  Mr, it  or  vegetable  products,  canned,  bottled,  dried,  evaporated  or  otherwise  pre- 
Berved  for  food,  or  any  milk,  condensed,  evaporated,  dried,  or  otherwise  preserve^ 
for  food,  unless  the  requirements  of  this  section  are  strictly  adhered  to, — 

Collectors  of  customs  shall  not  clear  any  importation  of  fruit,  or  vegetables 
or  fruit  or  vegetable  products,  canned,  bottled,  dried,  evaporated,  or  otherwise  pre- 
served  for  food,  or  any  milk,  condensed,  evaporated,  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved 
for  food,  unless  such  shipment  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  person  duly  authorized  (in  the  country  of  origin)  to  attest 
such  declarations,  in  the  following  form: — 

Place   

Date  

To  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

I,  (or  we)  hereby  declare  that  the  shipment  described  herein 

was  manufactured  from  sound,  raw  materials,  and  that  its  manufacture  was  carried 
on  under  the  sanitary  conditions  provided  for  in  these  regulations,  that  the  products 
are  at  the  time  of  shipment  sound,  wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  food;   that  the 

tainers  and  packages  show  thereon  the  true  name  and  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and  that  the  description  of  the  contents  is  true  and  correct  and  conforms  to 
the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  appendices  of  the  regulations  made  under  the 
Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


(Signature  and  address  of  shipper) 

Name  and  address  of  consignee  

No.  of  packages   V  

Xo.  of  containers  in  each  package  

Name  of  product   

Sworn  to  before  me  this   . .  day  of   19 


(Signature  of  Commissioner  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace.) 

(b)  All  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  fruit  or  vegetable  products,  canned,  bottled,  dried, 
evaporated,  or  otherwise  preserved  for  food,  or  any  milk,  condensed,  evaporated,  dried, 
or  otherwise  preserved  for  food,  shall  be  subject  to  such  inspection  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable,  and  any  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or 
fruit  or  vegetable  products,  canned,  bottled,  dried,  evaporated,  or  otherwise  preserved 
for  food,  or  any  milk,  condensed,  evaporated,  dried,  or  otherwise  preserved  for  food, 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  these  regulations  and  the  appendices 
thereto,  shall  upon  condemnation  by  an  inspector,  be  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  and 
may  be  disposed  of  as  the  Minister  may  direct. 
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(c)  Collectors  of  customs  shall  attach  the  certificate  referred  to  in  this  section 
to  their  B-I  entry  form  and  forward  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs. 

17.  These  regulations  apply  to  all  products  which  may  be  manufactured  or 
imported  on  or  after  July  1,  1918.  Manufacturers  may  have  till  January  1,  1919, 
to  dispose  of  any  product  covered  by  these  regulations  which  they  have  on  ihand 
July  1,  1918. 

18.  Collectors  of  customs  throughout  Canada  shall  see  that  the  various  exigencies 
and  requirements  of  these  regulations,  or  any  ministerial  or  other  order  made  there- 
under, are  fulfilled  before  granting  any  permit  which  requires,  before  it  is  given, 
any  act  to  be  performed  or  any  inspection  or  other  proceeding  to  be  made  or  taken, 
and  they  shall  see  that  the  prohibitions  prescribed  and  rules  established  by  these 
regulations  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  the  instructions  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  Minister,  are  obeyed,  and,,  in  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  these 
regulations,  or  any  of  them,  taking  place,  they  shall  report  at  once  to  the  Minister 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  infraction. 

DEFINITION  OF  TEEMS  USED  IN  THESE  REGULATIONS. 

CONTAINERS. 

"  Containers  "  are  the  tin  cans,  glass  bottles,  glass  or  carbon  jars,  boxes,  pails, 
tubs,  etc.,  made  of  wood,  paper,  or  other  material,  or  any  other  vessels  in  which  canned, 
evaporated,  or  otherwise  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  are  kept. 

THE  LABEL. 

The  "  Label "  is  the  wrapper  or  sticker  around  or  attached  to  the  container.  Its 
function  is  to  furnish  the  purchaser  with  a  true  and  correct  description  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  container  as  laid  down  by  these  regulations. 


A  POSSIBLE  NEW  DEMAND  FOE  PAPER  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

A  possible  new  demand  for  paper  may  arise  as  a  result  of  experiments  made  in 
Hawaii,  which  are  described  in  the  Little  Journal,  published  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
Cambridge,  Mass.: — 

"  Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart  is  a  man  of  scientific  scholarship  and  a  leading  authority  on 
sugar  planting  in  Hawaii.  The  climate  there  is  warm  and  the  rainfall  exceedingly 
heavy.  Weeds  spring  up  over  night.  The  young  shoots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  stiff  and 
sharp.  Indigenous  weeds  lack  that  quality.  So  Mr.  Eckart  concluded  that  if  the  cane 
had  a  good  start,  the  shoots  might  be  strong  enough  to  pierce  a  covering  while  the 
noxious  growths  could  not.  After  experimenting  he  found  yard  wide  strips  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  roofing  paper  available.  These  are  laid  longitudinally  over  the  rows  and 
held  in  place  by  canefield  trash  covered  over  the  edges. 

"  The  paper  must  be  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  but  not  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  young  cane.  Owing  to  irregularities  in  the  ground  some  shoots  strike  the 
paper  on  a  slant  and  buckle  under,  but  even  so,  with  their  earlier  start,  the  cane  shoots 
outlasts  the  weeds. 

"  Five  or  six  weeks  after  applying  the  paper  the  weed  seeds  that  could  germinate 
have  done  so  and  their  sprouts  are  smothered.  The  cane  shoots  that  have  not  come 
through  show  their  presence  by  little  tentlike  elevations  in  the  paper,  which  are  easily 
recognized.  At  this  point  labourers  pass  between  the  rows  and  with  long  knives  make 
longitudinal  slits  in  the  paper  over  the  humps.    This  is  rapidly  and  cheaply  done  and 
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•ano  heretofore  covered  emerges  and  grows.  At  first  the  shoots  are  blanched,  but 
they  rapidly  turn  green  and  lusty  on  reaching  the  sun.  The  growth  of  weeds  between 
the  rows  beyond  bhe  edges  of  the  paper  is  readily  controlled  by  spraying. 

So  weeding  is  avoided,  while  many  interesting  things  happen.  Moisture  enters 
the  earth  bet  worn  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  seeps  through  it;  it  is  not  dried  out  by  the 
sun.  The  dark  paper  absorbs  heat  and  imparts  it  to  the  soil  underneath,  raising  the 
average  temperature  from  30  to  50  Fahrenheit.  Fixation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  seems 
to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  under  usual  conditions. 

"  Asphalt  building  paper  is  not  made  for  this  purpose  and  it  is,  at  best,  a  makeshift. 
So  Mr.  Eckart  and  his  associates  came  to  us  for  research. 

u  Bagasse  is  the  name  given  to  the  sugar  cane  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted. 
It  has  a  certain  fuel  value  but  its  bulk  precludes  transportation. 

"  It  is  a  fibrous  substance  and  lends  itself  to  making  a  paper  pulp.  Admirable 
papers  of  many  sorts  have  been  made  by  its  fibre  by  ourselves  and  others.  These,  how- 
ever, tend  to  be  hard  and  tinny  whereas  our  problem  was  to  produce  a  pulp  from 
bagasse  that  would  make  a  sheet,  which,  under  proper  treatment  is  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  Hawaiian  rainfall  and  yet  give  wray  under  constant  gentle  pressure  rather 
than  by  a  punch.  It  must  be  dark  in  colour  and  very,  very  cheap.  It  was  a  pretty 
problem  in  industrial  research  which  we  solved  and  now  we  are  making  plans  for  a 
paper  mill  to  take  care  of  the  great  plantation  under  Mr.  Eckart's  management.  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  available  bagasse  will  be  used  for  this  purpose;  indeed  it  is  plen- 
tiful enough  to  provide  fuel  for  all  sugar  centrals,  to  make  mulching  paper  for  the  sugar 
planting  industry  of  the  islands  and  pulp  for  a  great  deal  of  other  paper  besides.  We 
have  research  under  way  with  this  in  view.  There  have  been  a  number  of  industrial 
failures  in  the  effort  to  make  paper  from  bagasse,  but  these  have  been  due  to  defective 
engineering,  misconception  of  economic  conditions  or  the  loose  financing  of  rank  pro- 
motion schemes.    There  are  serious  limitations  to  bagasse  as  paper  material. 

"  We  print  comparative  pictures  of  cane  four  and  one-half  months  after  planting. 
The  tall  and  lusty  growth  received  Eckart  treatment  while  the  lower  stand  was  culti- 
vated and  hoed  in  the  usual  manner.  With  paper  spread  as  here  indicated  the' increase 
is  ten  tons  of  cane  per  acre  or  over  twenty-eight  per  cent.  That  is,  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  labour,  the  product  of  the  plantation  is  increased  by  over  a  ton  of  raw  sugar 
per  acre  of  land  properly  cultivated. 

"  It  seems  fair  to  ask  whether  this  invention  will  stop  at  sugar  planting  in  Hawaii, 
with  its  remarkable  rainfall  and  consequent  weed-pest?  The  physical  nature  of  young 
cane  shoots  make  it  possible  to  lay  the  paper  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  crop  than  with 
other  staples.  The  principle  is  so  new,  however,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  prophesy. 
If  mulching  felt  or  paper  should  prove  to  have  a  wider  application  in  agronomy,  it  would 
involve  other  problems  in  research  to  develop  it  from  corn  stalks,  cotton  stalks,  wild 
banana  or  other  material." 


Cane  4J  months  old  after  Eckart  Treatment. 
Observe  the  man  nearly  hidden  by  it. 
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Cane  4J  months  old  without  Eckart  Treatment. 
The  same  man  is  standing  about  the  same  distance  from  the  front. 


POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SIBEEIA. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Omsk,  Siberia,  who  is  now 
in  China  studying  conditions  there  and  who  expects  shortly  to  leave  for  Siberia,  has 
sent  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  general  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Siberia  at  the  present  time: — 

With  regard  to  future  trade  prospects,  Siberia  is  depleted  of  nearly  all  necessary 
supplies  of  manufactured  goods,  including  the  important  lines  of  agricultural  machines 
and  implements.  Import  from  foreign  countries  has  ceased  and  the  situation  is 
becoming  serious.  Factories,  mines  and  other  industries  throughout  Russia  have 
been  nationalized  and  as  a  result  much  harm  has  been  done  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  position  with  regard  to  the  railways  is  very  similar.  Russia  will  there- 
fore require  to  import  from  abroad  a  large  quantity  of  rolling  stock,  machinery  and 
other  equipment  in  order  to  put  the  railways  and  industries  of  the  country  once  more 
upon  an  efficient  running  basis.  This  question  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  owing  to  the  financial  position  of  the  country  Russia  must  utilize  her  natural 
resources  and  develop  her  industries  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

These  considerations  are  particularly  applicable  to  Siberia  in  view  of  "the  great 
undeveloped  resources  of  this  territory.  An  excellent  opportunity  should  therefore 
be  presented  for  foreign  countries,  not  only  to  supply  Siberia  with  the  manufactured 
goods  and  equipment  which  will  be  required  in  large  quantities  as  soon  as  order  is 
restored,  but  also  to  actively  participate  in  the  work  of  recuperation  and  development 
of  resources.  For  this  latter  there  will  be  required  first  of  all,  capital,  and  secondly, 
experts,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Russians  themselves  are  incapable  of 
accomplishing  the  necessary  results  without  the  assistance  of  foreigners.  The 
country  which  is  able  to  provide  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  experts  required 
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for  the  above  purpose  should  have  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
trade  which  is  sure  to  follow.  Canadians  would  not  be  in  a  very  good  position  to 
supply  Siberia  with  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  physicial 
conditions  in  the  two  countries,  Canadian  technical  knowledge  and  experience  should 
be  adaptable  to  the  solving  of  Siberian  problems.  The  chief  difficulty  would  be  that 
of  language,  since,  without  a  knowledge  of  Russian,  the  trader,  engineer  or  mechanic 
would  be  working  under  a  great  handicap  in  Siberia. 

With  regard  to  the  opportunity  for  Canadian  trade,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  to 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  Germany  will  be  able  to  recover  the  trade  which 
she  formerly  held.  The  Germans  have  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  trade  of  Siberia. 
All  signs  point  to  their  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  recapture  the 
whole  of  the  ground  which  has  been  lost  to  them  during  the  war.  In  this  they  will 
have  many  initial  advantages  over  their  rivals.  In  the  first  place  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  an  early  start.  German  commercial  travellers  with  samples  have  already 
made  their  appearance  in  European  Russia.  A  letter,  which  I  have  before  me  from 
Omsk,  states  that  a  German  consul  is  expected  there  soon.  It  will  be  some  years 
before  the  Siberian  railways  and  other  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world  will  be  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  transport  of  a  large  quantity  of  supplies 
from  North  America  and  other  sources.  The  Siberians  bereft  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
necessary  supplies  will  gladly  buy  from  the  first  party  to  offer  them  goods.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  send  large  quantities  of 
merchandise  to  Russia,  while  the  war  lasts,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  raw  material 
and  their  own  needs,  The  general  disorganization  in  Russia  will  also  prohibit  any 
very  large  turnover.  They  should  be  able,  however,  to  re-establish  their  former 
connections  and  this  in  itself  will  give  them  a  great  advantage. 

We  all  hope  that  the  general  result  of  this  war  will  be  to  so  cripple  Germany 
financially  that  she  will  be  greatly  handicapped  in  the  competition  for  world  trade 
which  will  follow.  In  this  contest  Russia  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  principal 
fields  of  commercial  rivalry,  since  the  Germans  hope  to  be  able  to  make  up  here  a 
large  part  of  the  ground  lost  elsewhere.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Western  Siberia 
that  North  America  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  supply  what  is  required  in  com- 
petition with  the  Germans.  If  this  is  the  case,  Canadians  should  endeavour  to  do 
their  part  by  obtaining  as  large  a  share  of  the  business  as  possible.  The  Germans 
Will  have  the  advantage  of  geographical  proximity,  established  connections  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  special  requirements  of  the  market.  Canadian  firms  will  have 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  latter  if  they  wish  to  do  any  large  business.  While  the 
Germans  will  probably  not  be  able  to  grant  the  long  credits  which  were  such  an 
important  feature  before  the  war,  still  in  such  details  as  the  sending  of  samples, 
'quotations  c.i.f.,  personal  investigation  and  representation,  etc.,  their  practices  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  the  Siberian  market.  The  Germans  will  also  have  no  difficulty 
'in  obtaining  Russian  speaking  representatives,  since  there  will  be  many  ex-war 
prisoners  in  addition  to  aBltic  Russians  of  German  descent  available  for  this  purpose. 

These  are  facts  which  the  Canadian,  British  and  American  trader  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  above  considerations  apply  principally  to  Western  Siberia.  In 
Eastern  Siberia  I  do  not  think  that  the  Germans  for  geographical,  shipping  and  other 
reasons  will  be  able  to  recover  much  of  the  trade  which  they  formerly  held.  The 
position  here  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Far  East  as  a  whole,  where  the  prospects 
for  German  trade  after  the  war  are  none  too  bright.  Western  Siberia  together  with 
European  Russia  is  therefore  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  competitive 
'commercial  markets  in  connection  with  the  coming  trade  war  and  it  is  hoped  that 
'Canadians  in  common  with  the  traders  of  other  Allied  countries  will  make  every 
effort  to  capture  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  trade. 
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CHINA  AS  A  MARKET. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross. 

Shanghai,  June  7,  1918. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS   IN  CHINA. 

In  seeking  overseas  trade  with  any  country,  exporters  should  endeavour  to  make 
close  a  study  as  possible  of  the  business  conditions  which  prevail  in  that  country. 
All  information  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  regarding  the  commerce  of  the  country 
should  be  gathered  together  and  kept  for  future  reference  when  occasions  arise. 
The  points  most  necessary  to  be  studied  are:  (a)  The  extent  of  the  market;  therefore 
the  position  and  geography  of  the  country  should  be  well  understood,  also  the  distribu- 
on  of  the  people  and  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  class  of  goods  for  which  a 
demand  at  present  exists  or  is  likely  to  be  created,  (b)  Routes  of  communication, 
railways  and  steamships,  and  freights;  for  the  country  enjoying  the  most  direct 
communication  must  eventually  obtain  an  advantage  over  others  not  so  fortunately 
situated,  (c)  Methods  of  doing  business  and  the  handling  and  distributing  of  goods. 
(d)  Conditions  of  payment,  currency  and  exchange. 

In  regard  to  China  it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  none  of  the  above  points 
are  difficult  to  understand,  providing  a  little  careful  thought  be  given  to  the  subject. 
It  should  be  very  little  more  difficult  in  normal  times''  for  an  exporting  house  in 
Canada  to  do  business  with  Shanghai  than  for  a  firm  in  Quebec  to  sell  goods  in  a 
town  in  Alberta,  presuming  that  all  the  above  points  were  understood  as  they  should 
be.  Unfortunately  false  and  erroneous  views  were  held  in  many  countries  regarding 
China,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  political  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  the  one  containing  the  greatest  number  of  people,  it  is  probably  less 
understood  and  has  been  studied  less  by  people  outside  of  China  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  country.  It  is  high  time  that  these  false  impressions  should  be  removed 
or  at  least  modified,  and  a  closer  study  made  of  the  favourable  points  concerning 
China  and  its  trade  and  industrial  possibilities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
British  and  other  traders  have  been  doing  a  profitable  business  with  China  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  In  those  early  days  many  difficulties  had  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  course  of  trade  has  been 
comparatively  unhampered  and  its  volume  has  steadily  expanded  year  by  year. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET. 

The  position,  extent  and  population  of  the  country  are  fairly  well  known,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  standing  and  importance  of  its  markets  and  trading  ports  are 
but  imperfectly  understood. 

China  is  a  country  of  many  trading  ports,  both  coastal  and  interior;  under  treaty 
there  are  forty-seven  so-called  open  ports,  in  all  of  which  foreign  merchants  are 
permitted  to  reside  and  to  conduct  their  business  operations,  and  to  do  both  an 
import  and  export  trade.  Of  these  numerous  treaty  ports  very  few  are  concerned 
with  overseas  trade.  Leaving  out  Hong  Kong,  which  is  regarded  as  a  British  port, 
only  the  following  four  have  any  interest  to  shippers  in  Europe  or  America:  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  for  certain  exports  Dairen.  The  cases  of  Russia  and  Japan  are 
-Minewhat  different  due  to  the  proximity  of  those  countries  to  numerous  smaller  ports. 
From  those  four  ports  practically  all  of  the  overseas  trade  of  China  is  conducted,  and 
of  the  four,  Shanghai  probably  receives  more  foreign  goods  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. 
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THE  PORT  OF  SHANGHAI. 

This  port,  as  every  one  should  know,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
river,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  world's  greatest  seaports.  In  pre-war  days 
ocean-going  vessels  under  the  flag  of  every  nation  arrived  and  departed  from  Shanghai. 
A  large  fleet  of  coasting  and  other  steamers  is  also  constantly  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade  in  and  out  of  Shanghai,  both  north  and  south,  and  to  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Philippines,  and  elsewhere.  The  Yangtze  river  is  navigable  for  6O0  miles  to  Hankow, 
and  large  and  well-appointed  steamers  carry  thousands  of  tons  of  merchandise  through- 
out the  year  to  the  various  ports  on  the  river  and  to  Hankow,  from  which  point  it  is 
distributed  throughout  the  Far  West.  Two  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  their 
terminus  in  Shanghai.  Transportation  is  the  crying  need  of  China;  the  difficulty 
of  getting  produce  outward  to  market  and  foreign  goods  inward  to  consumers  has  had 
a  most  serious  effect  in  hampering  trade  within  the  country ;  in  addition  the  educational 
value  of  the  railway  upon  the  common  people  has  also  been  lost.  For  ages  millions  of 
the  people  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  remote  provinces,  towns  and  villages, 
without  means  of  transportation,  they  have  never  been  able  to  travel  far  from  their 
homes;  they  lived  largely  upon  what  they  produced  locally,  for  foreign  goods  were 
expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Thousands  of  them  had  never  seen  a  foreign  man. 
The  people  of  those  various  districts  from  want  of  inter-communication  with  the 
outside,  have  with  time  acquired  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
understood  by  people  of  other  similar  districts  not  very  far  removed  from  them. 
With  the  construction  of  railways  which  has  been  provided  for,  and  which  will  be 
put  under  way  as  soon  as  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  this  condition  will  gradually 
disappear.  The  well-to-do  and  the  merchants  will  travel  further  afield,  they  will  visit 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  foreign  goods  will  easily  come  in  and  native  products  go 
out  without  difficulty,  and  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  they  formerly  were 
obliged  to  put  up  with,  but  will  demand  articles  of  foreign  style  and  manufacture. 
Shanghai  is  also  the  great  financial  and  banking  centre  of  the  country.  Foreign 
exchange  is  fixed  in  Shanghai  taels  every  day,  and  the  other  ports  arrange  their  rates 
accordingly.  There  are  fifteen  foreign  banks  in  the  port  and  quite  as  many  more 
Chinese  banks.  The  industrial  life  of  the  port  is  very  active,  and  new  development 
is  going  on  all  the  time.  The  industries  in  operation  consist  of  shipbuilding  yards, 
cotton  mills,  silk  filatures,  flour  mills,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  soap  and  candle 
works,  paper  mills,  iron  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  a  multitude  of  native 
industries  of  every  description.  Without  doubt  Shanghai  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  great  commercial  centres,  and  as  an  industrial  and  productive  city  must 
always  rank  first  in  China.  The  present  rate  of  progress,  great  as  it  is,  must  be  much 
accelerated  within  a  very  few  years,  and  the  importance  of  Shanghai  as  a  great  world 
port  will  then  be  more  apparent  than  ever. 

THE  CITY  OF  HANKOW. 

This  city  from  its  situation  has  been  styled  the  Chicago  of  China;  and  as  a  com- 
mercial port  ranks  next  to  Shanghai.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yangtze  river,  600  miles 
from  the  sea,  from  which  it  can  be  reached  by  excellent  steamers  sailing  from  Shanghai 
almost  daily.  Hankow  is  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  China,  consequently  it  is  the 
receiving  point  for  shipment  of  vast  quantities  of  native  products.  The  overplus  of 
five  of  the  largest  provinces  of  China  finds  its  way  to  Hankow  either  for  distribution 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  or  for  shipment  abroad.  On  the  other  hand  Hankow  is 
the  distributing  point  for  all  the  foreign  goods  consume*d  within  those  provinces.  The 
export  articles  in  which  Hankow  is  concerned  consists  of  the  numerous  products  of 
Western  and  Central  China,  chief  of  which  are:  tea,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  beans  and 
seeds,  seed  oils,  wood  oil,  hemp  and  other  fibres,  gall  nuts,  china  grass,  wheal  and  other 
grains,  and  numerous  other  native  products.  Hankow  is  the  central  market  for  the 
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immense  interna]  trade  of  a  population  of  well  over  150,000,000  people,  distributed  in  five 
Inces  throughout  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Upper  Yangtze  Valley  and  far 
western  province  of  Szechuen.    The  ultimate  importance  of  this  market  is  not  difficult 
to  estimate;  for  the  time  being  the  difficulties  of  communication  are  the  chief  elements 
mi  delaying  progress,  but  the  construction  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  railway  radiating 
from  Hankow  must  soon  effect  surprising  changes  among  the  people  of  the  district,  and 
in  the  commeivial  activity  of  the  port  of  Hankow.    At  present  there  is  no  incentive  to 
produce  articles  which  depend  upon  local  consumption  only  for  their  sale.   A  sheep  can 
be  purchased  in  some  portions  of  those  western  provinces  for  the  same  price  that  is  paid 
for  ;'.  chicken  in  many  Canadian  cities,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  local  demand  for 
the  sheep,  and  no  means  of  getting  it  to  a  better  market.    Nevertheless  even  under 
I  e  »nditions  the  trade  of  Hankow  is  yearly  increasing,  and  the  greatness  of  its 
future  possibilities  under  coming  influences  cannot  be  in  doubt.   The  articles  in  demand 
throughout  the  territory  are  the  same  as  those  now  being  sold  in  other  portions  of  China: 
timber,  cotton  cloth,  kerosene  oil,  matches,  soap  and  candles,  hardware,  paper,  sugar, 
machinery,  leather  and  many  miscellaneous  lines.    Hankow  is  an  important  timber 
marker,  the  imports  in  1917  amounting  to  over  10,000,000  square  feet,  and  for  export 
the  great  centre  of  the  China  tea  trade.    The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  in  1917 
amounted  to  $171,000,000  of  which  imports  represented  $70,000,000  and  exports  $101,- 
i0  Canadian  currency.  Apart  from  its  greatness  as  a  commercial  port,  HankowT 
is  also  very  important  industrially;  and  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  and  coal  production 
i  hina,  the  steel  works  at  Han-Yang  and  the  coal  fields  of  Taiyeh  being  in  close 
proximity.    In  addition,  engineering  works  of  considerable  importance  are  in  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  paper  and  flour  mills,  shipbuilding,  machine  shops,  etc. 

TIENTSIN  COMMERCIAL  CENTRE  OF  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY. 

While  Shanghai  may  be  regarded  as  the  main  gate-way  leading  into  this  country, 
and  Hankow  as  the  great  central  port  for  Mid-China,  Tientsin  in  turn  serves  the  same 
functions  for  all  the  north  country,  and  for  that  territory  plays  much  the  same  part  in 
Xorth  China  that  Hong  Kong  does  in  the  South.  Tientsin  is  probably  not  as  fortun- 
ately placed  as  its  two  former  rivals,  nor  is  the  district  which  it  serves  as  productive. 
It  does  not  turn  out  the  same  variety  of  products  as  those  which  go  to  make  up  the 
expi  irt  trade  of  Shanghai  or  Hankow.  But  nevertheless  Tientsin  is  still  a  very  important 
commercial  centre,  and  yearly  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  imported  goods.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Peking — the  capital — of  which  it  is  the  seaport,  also  "gives  it  an 
importance.  The  district  served  comprises  the  northern  portions  of  several  provinces, 
the  province  of  Chili,  the  northwestern  province  of  Kansu  and  Mongolia  and  part  of 
Manchuria;  a  sufficiently  large  territory.  The  imports  handled  comprise  practically 
the  same  lines  as  elsewhere  in  China ;  in  fact  as  regards  foreign  goods  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  they  are  intended  for  distribution,  north  or  south — they  are  all  the 
same;  the  largest  item  is  always  cotton  cloth,  then  comes  kerosene  oil,  cigarettes, 
matches,  timber,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  hardware,  tinned  milk,  wines  and  spirits, 
beer,  medicines,  flour,  paper  and  many  other  articles.  Exports  from  Tientsin  consist 
of  wool,  hides,  goat  skins,  sheep  skins,  goat's  and  camel's  hair,  bristles,  Chinese  hemp, 
and  other  native  products.  Carpet  weaving  is  an  industry  of  some  importance,  both  at 
Tientsin  and  Peking. 

The  other  smaller  ports — numerous  as  they  are — need  not  concern  the  general 
shipper  of  Canadian  goods,  for  they  are  all  ceasing  to  do  an  overseas  trade  of  any 
importance,  although  still  active  as  distributing  centres  of  foreign  goods,  but  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  China  is  all  the  time  becoming  more  centralized  in  the  four  ports: 
Ed  Qg  Kong  for  South  China,  Shanghai,  Hankow  and  Tientsin. 

ROUTES  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

JSTo  country  in  either  Europe  or  America  is  better  placed  than  Canada  in  respect 
to  direct  communication  with  China.    The  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  Canada  are  nearer 
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to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia  by  a  considerable  number  of  sailing  miles  than  any  of 
the  United  States  ports.  There  are  now  three  transcontinental  lines  of  railway  across 
Canada,  where  previously  there  was  only  one.  With  the  further  development  of 
Canadian  ports  shipping  will  increase,  and  other  lines  of  steamers  will  engage  in 
the  service,  and  freights  will  not  always  remain  as  they  are  to-day.  Reliable  and 
active  shipping  agents  are  always  ready  to  offer  their  services  in  forwarding  cargo 
and  securing  space,  and  the  more  frequent  that  shipments  are  made  the  more  simple 
the  process  becomes.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  familiarity;  if  the  market  were 
regarded  as  being  too  far  away  then  no  foreign  countries  would  engage  in  the  China 
trade.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  distance  as  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  market, 
its  requirements  and  means  of  access.  For  Eastern  Canada  the  question  of  the 
Panama  route  for  Par  Eastern  shipments  should  be  given  careful  study.  In  the 
matter  of  such  lines  as  machinery,  heavy  castings,  boilers,  locomotives,  railway 
trucks,  and  cars  and  all  heavy  cargo  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  Canada,  this  route 
should  present  several  advantages. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

While  the  Chinese  shopkeepers  in  the  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country  are  the  distributors  of  practically  all  the  foreign  goods  imported  into  China, 
and  the  Chinese  are  the  ultimate  consumers;  for  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the 
foreign  population  resident  in  China  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  trade,  yet  the  Chinese 
themselves  with  very  few  exceptions  are  not  direct  importers,  but  all  make  their 
purchases  and  place  their  orders  through  the  foreign  firms  who  have  established 
themselves  in  the  chief  centres  of  trade.  In  this  they  are  unlike  the  Japanese  who 
are  further  advanced  in  western  education  and  have  a  better  knowledge  of  foreign 
methods,  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  purchase  direct,  on  their  own  account, 
but  the  Chinese  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  foreign  markets  and  shipping 
routes  to  enable  them  to  do  the  same,  but  are  quite  content  to  make  their  purchases 
through  well-established  local  houses  with  whom  they  are  familiar.  A  great  deal 
of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  by  means  of  samples,  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  but  the  last  two  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves;  for  the  Chinese  buyer  alwayfj 
wants  to  see  a  sample  of  the  goods  whenever  possible.  The  foreign  firms  of  China 
are  of  almost  every  nationality,  with  the  unfortunate  exception  of  Canadian;  British, 
American  and  Japanese  firms  largely  predominate.  Some  of  these  houses  have  been 
established  in  China  for  over  fifty  years,  and  a  number  of  them  have  branches  in 
the  four  leading  ports  named  above,  and  several  have  also  agencies  in  many  of  the 
smaller  ports,  and  are  thus  in  close  touch  with  Chinese  buyers  ever\wliere.  A  great 
many  are  engaged  in  both  import  and  export  business.  They  do  not  carry  stocks 
but  deal  in  everything,  and  some  are  large  Government  contractors;  they  can  sell 
you  anything  from  locomotives  or  field  guns  to  a  few  cases  of  soap,  with  cotton 
piece-goods  largely  predominating,  for  this  is  the  chief  British  trade  with  China; 
their  export  trade  consists  of  tea,  and  silk,  raw  cotton,  hides,  wool,  seeds  and  oil, 
egg  products,  peanuts  and  all  native  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  foreign 
countries. 

CONDITIONS   OF  PAYMENT. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  by  exporting  houses  in  Europe  and  America  with  their 
well-established  customers  in  China  are  30  or  90-day  bills  on  sight  of  documents,  or 
'in  certain  cases  cash  on  sight  of  shipping  and  other  documents,  drawn  through  the 
bank.  It  is  observed  that  nearly  all  Canadian  transactions  are  done  on  letters  of 
credit  arranged  by  their  customers  in  China;  for  small  accounts  with  comparatively 
unknown  individual  firms,  this  is  the  safest  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  'be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  old  and  well  established  firms  would  decline  to  do  business 
on  those  terms.    They  consider  that  their  credit  is  sufficiently  good,  and  their  reputa- 
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t i on  so  sound,  that  an  agreement  made  by  them  to  purchase  on  the  usual  terms 
prevailing  should  be  all  that  is  necessary.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  shippers  in 
Canada  being  Eamiliar  with  the  standing  and  reputation  of  their  customers  over- 
Beas.  If  one  has  a.  monopoly  of  any  line  of  goods  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
demand,  then  one  is  able  to  sell  on  his  own  terms,  but  when  a  manufacturer  is  com- 
peting  with  others  in  the  same  line  he  must  accept  the  usual  terms  of  the  trade.  An 
incontestible  letter  of  credit  is  not  fair  to  the  purchaser,  for  he  has  no  redress — 
except  in  a  tedious  court  of  law — should  the  shipment  not  prove  to  be  up  to  specifica- 
tion on  its  arrival;  but  the  shipper  armed  with  such  a  document,  on  the  despatch 
of  the  consignment  goes  to  the  bank  and  draws  his  money  and  afterwards  loses  all 
interesl  in  the  goods  nor  cares  what  becomes  of  them.  This  plan  will  not  succeed 
with  (nor seas  customers  very  long,  but  business  must  be  done  and  transactions  put 
through  on  the  terms  in  vogue  which  have  been  established  by  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

CHINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  China  market  is  needed  than  the*."1 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  all  commercial  nations  at  the  present  time  are 
cultivating  China  and  its  trade  possibilities.  No  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
question  has  any  doubts  upon  the  subject.  It  is  inconceivable  that  400^000^000 
people  inhabitating  one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  world  can  for  evert 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  activities  of  other  countries  and  peoples;  as  it  is,  even 
during  the  period  of  the  war  with  many  factors  operating  to  prevent  expansion,  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  has  yearly  increased,  reached  a  maximum  last  year,  when 
its  foreign  trade  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  gold,  or  to  be  exact: — 

HK.  Tls. 

Total  imports  of  foreign  goods   577,381,339 

Total  Chinese  exports  to  foreign  countries   462,931,630 

1,040,312,969 

which  at  an  average  exchange  cf  $1.03  for  the  tael,  represents  a  total  of  $1,071,522,358 
C.  C. 

This  is  no  inconsiderable  volume  of  business,  yet  it  only  represents  a  per  capita 
trade  of  about  $2.50  per  annum  or  an  import  per  capita  of  less  than  $1.50.  Expansion 
and  increase  may  perhaps  be  slower  than  in  many  other  countries,  for  many  factors 
are  concerned  in  the  problem,  and  undoubtedly  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  but  this  must  improve  with 
time.  The  country  is  not  over  populated  but  its  methods  of  production  are  primitive 
and  insufficient,  and  as  before  stated,  transportation  facilities  are  urgently  needed, 
but  in  a  measure  this  has  been  provided  for,  and  will  eventually  be  established,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  this,  foreign  material  will  be  required. 

SOME  POINTS   UPON  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 

Overseas  trade  differs  in  many  respects  from  home  trade,  yet  in  other  respects  it 
is  much  the  same. 

Very  few  Canadian  wholesale  houses  attempt  to  do  business  at  home  by  corre- 
spondence only,  therefore  why  should  they  expect  to  do  an  overseas  trade  with  foreign 
countries  by  methods  which  are  found  to  be  unsuccessful  at  home?  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  business  houses  in  China  with  few  exceptions  mak^  little  attempt  to  push 
the  sales  of  any  of  the  articles  for  which  they  are  agents.  They  take  on  an  agency 
for  almost  everything,  but  make  little  attempt  to  push  trade  in  the  interior.  There 
are  some  firms  that  employ  travelling  salesmen  who  make  periodical  visits  to  other 
ports,  but  their  number  is  not  great,  and  consist  mostly  of  the  representatives  of 
drugs,  soap,  chemicals  and  dyes,  biscuits,  hardware  and  sundries.      The  cigarette 
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establishments  and  the  kerosene  oil  companies  have  their  own  resident  managers  and 
salesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  advertising  of  special  lines  and 
proprietary  articles  is  done  by  home  manufacturers.  Personal  representation  then  in 
many  lines  of  special  manufacture  and  new  products  is  the  means  most  likely  to 
meet  with  success  in  establishing  a  connection  in  the  China  market.  All  manufac- 
turers of  such  lines  as  building  hardware,  roofing,  paints  and  oils,  special  machinery, 
gasoline  engines,  electrical  supplies,  enamelled  ware  and  similar  products,  if  desirous 
of  or  seriously  wishing  to  develop  an  overseas  trade  should,  if  possible,  send  their 
personal  representatives  over  the  ground  at  least  once.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
anyone  to  intelligently  judge  of  China  or  the  China  market  without  having  seen 
and  investigated  both  for  himself.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  markets  of  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India. 

The  representative  should  not  be  too  young  and  should  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  which  he  represents.  If  possible  a  principal  or  some  members  of  the 
firm  should  be  the  first  to  visit  the  overseas  markets.  The  firm  would  thus  acquire 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  trade  conditions.  They  would  also  be 
able  to  form  business  connections  and  to  establish  agencies,  which  would  be  of  value 
for  future  operations.  In  the  machinery  and  engineering  trades  any  representative 
sent  abroad  should  have  technical  knowledge  of  the  lines  which  he  represents,  and  be 
able  to  talk  with  a  clear  understanding  of  his  subject,  for  he  must  meet  engineers 
and  practical  men,  and  must  be  in  a  position  to  answer  their  inquiries  and  to  meet 
their  criticisms.  A  good  and  workable  plan  might  be  for  several  manufacturers  of 
lines  of  goods  not  in  competition  to  club  together  in  sending  a  salesman.  This  would 
greatly  lessen  the  expense  to  each,  and  if  the  man  was  equally  alive  to  the  interest 
of  all  this  arrangement  as  an  initial  experience  should  be  satisfactory. 

A  more  or  less  constant  demand  exists  in  China  for  such  articles  as  cotton  and 
woollen  textiles,  cotton  yarn,  Berlin  wool,  hosiery,  underwear,  metals,  tinned  plates, 
galvanized  sheets,  corrugated  iron,  iron  and  steel  bars,  angles  and  plates,  ships'  plates, 
bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  wire  nails,  general  hardware,  paints  and  paint  oils,  white  lead, 
wire  gauze  and  netting,  wire  cables,  brushes,  kitchen  utensils,  enamelled  ware,  cutlery, 
leather,  paper  of  all  kinds  but  chiefly  newsprint,  iron  beds,  sewing  machines,  rubber 
goods,  druggists'  sundries,  medicines,  caustic  soda  and  other  chemicals,  soap,  per- 
fumery, machinery,  asbestos  packing,  steel  tubing,  cocks  and  valves,  plumbing 
material,  railway  material,  locomotives,  railway  coaches  and  trucks,  motor-cars,  elec- 
trical material  and  fittings,  window  glass,  roofing  material,  timber,  doors,  barrel 
staves  and  headings,  tea  boxes,  provisions,  condensed  milk,  biscuits,  confectionery, 
tinned  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  in  season,  butter  and  cheese,  jewellery,, 
watches  and  fancy  goods  and  novelties. 

VALUE  OF  TRADE  MARK. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  great  value  of  a  trade  mark  for  all  special  articles  to 
be  sold  in  the  China  markets.  Such  marks  are  familiarly  known  among  the  Chinese 
as  "  Chops,"  and  several  lines  of  goods — notably  cotton  cloth  of  certain  counts — 
have  been  sold  under  a  special  "  Chop  "  for  the  past  fifty  years  or  more.  In  handling 
a  new  brand  of  tinned  milk,  the  importing  firm  in  introducing  the  brand  to  his  trade 
must  do  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  do  this,  nor  to  be  put 
to  the  expense  of  establishing  the  brand  unless  he  can  be  certain  that  he  can  obtain  the 
identical  same  milk  and  the  same  brand  for  all  time.  If  the  article  is  sound  the 
brand  acquires  an  added  value  year  after  year,  and  the  goods  are  always  in  demand, 
and  can  be  sold  on  the  established  reputation  of  the  name.  This  particularly  applies 
to  tinned  milk,  tinned  vegetables,  fruits,  and  jams  and  other  products,  to  pickles, 
sauces,  condiments  and  buiscuits,  to  white  lead  and  paints,  tinned  plates  and 
galvanized  sheets,  and  many  other  lines  of  goods  which  are  familiar  to  the  different 
trades. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  object  of  this  reporl  has  been  to  call  attention  again  to  the  China  market 
Mid  to  stimulate  a  study  of  this  country  and  its  possibilities  for  Canadian  trade. 
The  points  lu  re  stated  are  briefly  set  out,  but  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  general 
render  a  fair  underst audi ng  of  the  maimer  in  which  business  is  conducted  in  this 
country,  and  the  importance  of  the  market.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
developmenl  of  Canadian  trade  with  China  at  the  present  moment  are  fully  under- 
stood, lui!  while  we  are  waiting  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  information  and  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  important  possibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  generally  regarded 
thai  China  is  the  greatest  undeveloped  overseas  market  yet  presented  to  trading 
nations.  Canada  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  furnish  many  of  the  lines  of  raw 
products  and  manufactures  which  China  will  require  to  obtain  from  other  countries 
in  future  years,  and  while  we  are  obliged  to  wait  upon  events  we  should  endeavour 
to  make  preparation  for  what  is  reasonably  certain  to  follow. 


NEW  UNITED  KINGDOM  INDUSTRIES. 

London,  England,  June  26,  1918. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  establishment  in  Great  Britain 
of  a  number  of  new  industries,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  producing  articles  which  were 
previous  to  the  war  imported  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  some  cases  wholly,  from  abroad, 
chiefly  from  present  enemy  countries. 

The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  has  compiled  a  further  list  of  developments 
which  are  in  some  cases  entirely  new,  and  in  others  show  an  important  increase  in  home 
output. 

TEXTILES. 

While  the  British  Textile  industry  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  claimed  also  the  most  comprehensive  and  best  organized,  it  was  also  the  sub- 
ject of  German  penetration  in  some  branches,  the  considerable  extent  of  which  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Government  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  position  of  the  British  textile  trades. 

The  most  noteworthy  case  is  probably  that  of  glove  fabrics,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
fabric  gloves,  both  cotton  or  knitted,  but  the  following  list  of  goods  comprises  lines 
which,  if  not  capable  of  being  described  as  entirely  new  industries,  are  articles  which 
were  previously  largely  German  and  Austrian  monopolies,  and  are  now  being  manu- 
factured in  this  country  to  a  considerable  extent: — 

1.  Glove  fabrics — cotton,  knitted. 

2.  Moquettes. 

3.  Needlework  canvas — penelope,  congress,  etc. 

4.  Silk  piece  goods  for  ties. 

5.  "Slipper  cloth — imitation  camel  hair. 

6.  Tapestry — cotton. 

7.  Mixture  yarns — cotton  and  wool 

8.  Fezz  caps. 

9.  Fabric  gloves. 
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The  following  details  about  these  various  developments  may  be  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian importers: — 

1.  Glove  fabrics. — Before  the  war  Germany  held  the  monopoly  in  the  production 
of  Duplex  and  suede  finished  cotton  fabric  gloves.  In  one  year  Germany  exported 
£17,500,000,  out  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  imported  £724,000.  This  fabric  is  now 
being  made  by  eight  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Moquettes. — Until  recently  only  one  firm  in  this  country  was  manufacturing 
moquettes,  and  here  again  Germany  also  held  the  markets.  At  present  four  important 
enterprises  have  put  down  plant  and  are  producing  considerable  quantities. 

3.  Needlework  canvas:  Penelope,  congress,  etc.,  for  fancy  work  and  rug  making. — 
While  not  an  important  trade,  considerable  quantities  were  used  in  schools  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  specialties  has  now  been  commenced  by 
several  firms. 

4.  Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods  for  necktie  manufacturing. — Although  home  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent  in  export  trade  in  the  better  grades  of 
tie  silks,  Germany  had  secured  a  very  large  business  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  and 
artificial  silks.  These  are  now  being  produced  in  fine  English  designs  by  five  firms  in 
Great  Britain. 

5.  Slipper  cloth,  camel  hair,  etc. — Although  very  large  quantities  of  cloth  slippers 
were  being  made  here,  the  bulk  of  the  material  was  of  German  and  Austrian  manufac- 
ture. With  supplies  cut  off,  recourse  was  made  to  home  manufactures  with  the  result 
that  three  English  firms  are  now  producing  cloths  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  designs 
and  qualities  of  foreign  made  cloths. 

6.  Tapestries,  cotton  and  wool,  and  cotton. — Three  manufacturers  are  now  turn- 
ing out  the  lighter  makes  and  cheap  grades  of  tapestries  to  replace  the  German  article. 

7.  Mixture  yarns.  (Percentage  cotton  and  wool). — These  yarns  which  are  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  winceys,  shirtings,  pyjamas  and  tennis  cloth,  hosiery, 
etc.,  were,  prior  to  the  war,  spun  and  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  continent, 
the  yarns  are  now  being  spun  in  quantity  by  four  English  mills. 

8.  Fezz  caps. — This  is  quite  a  new  industry.  Fezzes,  Malay  caps,  Moorish  bon- 
nets, etc.,  have  previously  been  entirely  produced  in  Austria  and  Germany.  Exports 
in  1912  aggregated  £217,000  from  Germany,  and  £19,000  from  Austria.  These  caps 
are  made  on  the  Austrian  principle,  i.e.,  of  knitted  material  which  is  afterwards 
felted  by  chemicals  and  then  blocked  to  shape  by  two  English  firms. 

9.  Fabric  gloves. — Previous  to  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
fabric  gloves  produced  in  the  world  were  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  gloves  were 
made  both  from  single  and  double  fabric,  the  former  known  to  the  trade  as  chamoisette 
and  the  latter  duplex  or  reindeer.  While  at  that  time  fabrics  were  only  produced  in 
bulk  in  Germany,  similar  and  even  better  grade  fabrics  are  now  being  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  twelve  firms,  which  include  the  most  important  glove  makers  in 
the  country. 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

Similarly  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments  in  the  rubber  industry,  affect- 
ing the  production  of : — 

1.  Sponges. 

2.  Leather  substitutes. 

3.  Tabs  and  collets  for  ladies  sock  suspenders. 

4.  Vulcanite  pipe  mouthpieces. 

5.  Teats. 

6.  Erasing  rubbers. 

7.  Flooring  and  tiling. 

The  following  details  concerning  these  developments  will  be  of  interest: — 

1.  Sponges. — Formerly   all  rubber   sponges   sold   in  the   United  Kingdom  were 

imported  from  Germany,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Three  English  companies  hav& 

already  commenced  the  manufacture  of  rubber  sponges. 
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2.  Leather  substitutes.  In  the  production  of  soling  material  now  sold  under 
this  name,  the  waste  rubber  used  still  contains  the  fabric  insertion  which  marks  it 
off  from  ordinary  rubber  soling.  Although  development  in  this  direction  arises  from 
the  Bhortage  and  dearness  of  leather,  it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  become 
permanent.    Three  British  firms  now  engaged  in  it. 

3,  Tabs  and  collets  for  ladles'  sock  suspenders. — These  are  being  made  by  a  firm 
in  the  Birmingham  district. 

1.  Vulcanite  pipe  mouthpieces. — Owing  to  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  metals 
and  the  fad  that  a  considerable  variety  in  moulds  is  necessary,  it  is  impossible  to 
manufacture  these  mouthpieces  upon  a  very  large  scale  at  present,  but  the  four 
companies  which  have  started  their  production  will  be  in  a  position  to  greatly  increase 
output  when  the  opportunity  comes. 

5.  Teats. — As  glass  and  not  metal  moulds  are  used,  it  has  been  possible  to  greatly 
increase  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and  the  process  being  simple  and  the  plant 
inexpensive,  eleven  concerns  have  taken  up  the  business. 

6.  Erasing  rubbers. — There  are  now  fourteen  enterprises  manufacturing  these, 
but  so  far  none  of  them  have  touched  the  very  inferior  qualities  which  were  formerly 
imported  from  Germany. 

7.  Flooring  and  tiling. — This  industry,  which  was  quite  young  in  1914,  appears 
to  have  a  promising  future,  and  already  eleven  manufacturers  are  turning  out  the 
material. 

COMPRESSED  ASBESTOS  FIBRE  JOINTING. 

Nine  companies  are  now  manufacturing  this  padding,  which  was  previously  a 
typical  German  industry. 

MARGARINE. 

Margarine  has  been  made  in  this  country  since  1888,  but  the  production  was  far 
below  the  demand,  and  in  1913  the  average  weekly  output  aggregated  only  1,500 
tons,  while  1,460  tons  were  imported  from  abroad. 

It  will  be  known  that  the  consumption  of  margarine  has  enormously  increased 
since  the  war,  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  butter  and  the  very  high  prices  realized 
by  what  has  been  available. 

This  position  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  increase  the  output 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  large  number  of  new  factories  and  important 
extensions  to  others,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  February  of  this  year  the  weekly 
production  of  margarine  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  5,038  tons. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  FOODSTUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1917. 

Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

London,  June  26,  1918. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  now  issued  the  annual  review  of  the 
principal  crops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compiled  by  that  well-known  authority, 
Sir  Henry  Eew. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  the  statistics  relate  to  production  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  data  furnished  by  the  jAgricultural  Departments  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  enabled  him  to  summarize  complete  totals  of  the  principal  crops  for  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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CEREALS. 

It  is  stated  that  the  production  of  "  white  corn,"  all  of  which  under  present 
conditions  may  be  classed  as  breadstuffs,  for  each  of  the  four  war  time  harvests, 
has  been  as  follows : — 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1,000  qrs. 

1,000  qrs. 

1,000  qrs. 

1,000  qrs. 

  7,804 

9,239 

7,472 

8,040 

  8,066 

5,862 

6,613 

7,185 

 20,6-64 

22,308 

21,334 

26,021 

  36,534 

37,409 

35,419 

41,246 

The  crops  of  1914  were,  taken  all  round,  the  best  of  the  four,  and  those  of  1916 
the  worst,  and  the  average  yields  of  the  above  crops  were: — 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Wheat                                                        322  31|  29  30* 

Barley                                                        34|  31  32  32 

Oats                                                              42|  43  41  432 

The  predominance  of  the  corn  harvest  in  1917  is  less  marked  when  the  weight  of 
the  respective  crops  is  compared.  Stated  in  terms  of  weight,  the  total  quantity  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  aud  oats — harvested  in  each  of  the  four  years — was  6,221,000 
tons  in  1914,  6,308,000  tons  in  1915,  5,880,000  tons  in  1916,  and  6,746,000  tons  in  1917. 


BEANS    AND  PEAS. 

The  yield  of  these  has  been  a  diminishing  quantity,  partly  by  reason  of  reduced 
acreage,  but  in  1917  mainly  by  the  poorness  of  the  yield,  the  bean  crop  was  the  worst 
on  record,  the  production  being  only  474,000  quarters,  as  against  1,120,000  quarters  in 
1914. 

POTATOES. 

The  importance  of  the  potato  crop  needs  no  emphasis  at  the  present  time.  In 

1914,  1915  and  1917  the  yield  was  unusually  good,  averaging  about  6£  tons  per  acre.  In 
1916,  one  of  the  worst  crops  on  record  coincided  with  a  reduced  acreage. 

The  actual  production  of  potatoes  was  7,476,000  tons  in  1914,  7,540,000  tons  in 

1915,  5,469,000  tons  in  1916,  and  8,604,000  tons  in  1917. 


HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

The  contribution  of  home  agriculture  to  the  food  supply  as  regards  what  may 
•be  termed  potential  breadstuff s — including  as  such  not  only  the  main  cereals  but  also 
potatoes,  which  may  be  treated  either  as  a  constituent  of  bread  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it — may  be  thus  summarized  in  thousands  of  tons  as  follows : — 

1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Cereals   6,221  6,308  5,880  6,746 

Potatoes  ;   7,476  7,540  5,469  8,604 

Total   13,697  13,848  11,349  15,350 


It  is  evident  that  the  difference  of  4,000,000  tons  in  the  home  supplies  of  these 
possible  foodstuffs  available  for  the  cereal  year  1917-18,  as  compared  with  1916-17, 
was  a  very  welcome  asset,  and  greatly  alleviated  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the  nation. 
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A.S  the  active  intervention  of  the  State  to  increase  home  production  had  become  only 
partially  operative  in  time  for  the  harvest  of  1917,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
the  full  effects  will  become  still  more  apparent  in  the  harvest  of  1918. 


While  in  normal  times  both  cereals  and  potatoes  are  utilized  for  the  feeding  of 
animals,  under  present  conditions  their  share  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  human 
proportionately  increased,  and  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  feeding  cake  and 
i  ther  extraneous  foods,  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  have  been  mainly  dependent  upon 
roots  and  hay,  the  crops  for  which  have  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  tons: — 


FKFIMNCSTFFFK   FOR  ANIMALS. 


Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangolds  

Hay  


24,196 
9,523 
12,403 


1914. 


24,431 
9,696 
12,449 


1915. 


1916. 
23,318 

9,010 
15,198 


1917. 
24,842 
10,369 
13,163 


Total 


46,122 


46,576 


47,526 


48,374 


As  a  ton  of  hay  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  four  or  five  tons  of  roots,  it  is  evident 
that  the  additional  supply  of  roots  in  1917  did  not  compensate  for  the  reduced  supply 
of  hay,  and  upon  this  basis  the  results  for  1917  were  much  inferior  to  those  in  1916. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  14,  1918. 

The  total  import  of  foodstuffs  into  South  Africa  last  year  was  £800,000  less  than 
in  the  year  L916  and  £075,000  less  than  the  year  1914.  In  the  items  of  import  under 
this  heading  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  entries  and  Canada  has  never 
figured  in  more  than  thirty  of  these,  and  the  items  on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
fairly  good  shipments  are  at  the  most  fifteen. 

Canada's  total  export  to  South  Africa  last  year  in  foodstuffs  was  only  £123,216; 
this  is  a  drop  from  the  year  1916  of  £199,257,  which  is  more  than  accounted  for  in 
tlour.  wheat,  cheese  and  canned  fish  decreases.  Unusually  large  shipments  from 
Canada  of  condensed  milk,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  increased  by  £20,000  our 
exports  in  this  article  of  food,  and  for  the  first  time  malt  for  the  milling  trade  was 
shipped  to  a  value  of  £14,267.  Out  of  twenty-six  articles  shipped  from  Canada,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value  on  nineteen  articles,  and  an  increase  on  six 
articles  with  one  new  line.  The  local  Canadian  conditions  and  lack  of  ocean  freight 
account  for  the  drop. 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  flour  delivered1  was  received  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  not  a  bag  of  Canadian  wheat  came  to  hand  during  the  year.  Under  any- 
ing  like  normal  conditions,  our  wheat  and  flour  will  again  be  imported.  Details  as 
to  quantity  will  be  shown  in  the  tables  submitted  in  this  report. 

Although  the  exports  were  less,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  there  was  a  much 
more  active  demand  by  Canadian  concerns  on  the  possibility  of  coming  in  on  the 
market,  and  the  work  done  in  this  way  is  sure  to  show  results  at  a  later  period. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Flour — 

Total  

£402,683 

£514,502 

£455,421 

£607,796 

Canada   

46,680 

181,552 

343,391 

232,021 

8,840 

8,398 

83,809 

15,188 

61 

202 

492 

464 

2.88,623 

322,354 

9,312 

359,505 

51,301 

1,985 

18,395 

466 

7,170 

The  total  quantity  imported  was  53,763,956  lbs.,  which  was  30,000,000  lbs.  less 
than  in  the  year  1916,  and  80,465,000  less  than  in  1914.  Shipments  from  India 
increased  from  370,000  lbs.  in  1916  to  7,444,000  lbs.  last  year.  Japan  came  in  on  the 
market  for  the  first  time,  with  a  total  of  1,134,000  lbs.  Australia,  owing  to  ocean 
space  shortage,  dropped  to  39,555,000  lbs.  The  agents  of  the  several  Canadian  mills 
represented  are  making  regular  enquiries  re  possibility  of  supply  from  Canada,  and 
promise  a  good  trade  when  conditions  permit. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 
Wheat — 

Total   £801,822  £1,009,932  £989,079  £765,723 

Canada     20,334  108,009  65.101 

United  States   40  69,161  542,782  17,969 

United  Kingdom     7  49  12 

Australia   696,950  740,662  29,120  682,5-57 

Argentine  Republic    .  .    .  .  30,630  1-50,907  272,932 

Japan   11      — 
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With  the  exception  of  4,618  pounds,  the  total  imports  of  wheat  to  South  Africa 
last  year  were  from  the  following  countries:  Australia,  133,300,616  pounds;  India, 
16,322,865  pounds,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  5,532,260'  pounds,  making  a  total 
import  of  155,159-,889  pounds,  as  against  226,321,003  pounds  in  the  year  1916. 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  will  be  in  evidence  just  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  of 
shipment. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Oatmeal — 

Total  

£38,050 

£17,022 

£64,224 

£57,079 

1,966 

12,861 

20,305 

20,945 

United  States  

24,452 

568 

550 

466 

United  Kingdom  

9,440 

33,593 

43,357 

35,554 

2,192 

20 

The  increase  in  imports  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  and  the  Canadian 
drop  in  exports  were  entirely  due  to  local  conditions  in  Canada.  Australia  came  in 
for  the  first  time  in  fair  quantity.  There  is  a  South  Africa  brand  of  oatmeal  which 
is  sold  in  big  quantity.  The  system  adopted  by  this  South  African  manufacturer  for 
distribution  is  direct  to  the  retail,  very  few  of  the  wholesale  jobbers  handle  the  local 
product,  even  under  present:  conditions. 

The  total  imports  last  year  were  3,019,685  pounds,  which  is  a  decrease  from  the 
year  1916  of  716,000  pounds.  There  is  a  fair  stock  of  import  oatmeal  in  the  country 
at  present;  under  present  conditions  of  local  supply,  the  imported  article  should  be 
sold  out  about  the  end  of  August.  In  other  farinaceous  preparations,  Canada  has 
made  some  headway  in  vermicelli  and  macaroni  and  corn  flour.  The  manufacture  of 
vermicelli  and  macaroni  is  making  good  headway  in  this  country ;  two  large  new  plants 
came  into  operation  during  the  past  six  months. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 
Biscuit — 

Total   £6,150  £34,352  £53,106  £56,838 

Canada   70  13  1  — 

United  States   2,357  2,481  1,340  1,864 

United  Kingdom   3,576  31,421  51,435  53,430 


The  bulk  of  imports  into  South  Africa  on  biscuits  are  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  special  brands  of  American  goods  find  a  fair  sale.  For  success  in  export 
to  this  market,  and  parcel  goods,  with  oil  paper  wrapping  or  sealed  tin  boxes,  are  a 
necessity.  The  imports  have  dropped  from  2,046,914  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to 
222,709  pounds  last  year. 

One  range  of  Canadian  biscuit  is  sampled,  and  has,  I  know,  received  close 
attention  from  the  agents,  with  very  small  results  up  to  now. 

As  with  breakfast  foods,  imported  biscuits  must  be  kept  in  evidence  by  good 
advertising,  to  meet  with  success  in  sales.  In  addition  to  the  countries  shown  in  the 
above  table,  seven  other  countries  have  exported  in  small  sample  lots. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Milk  condensed — 

Total  

£426,984 

£338,996 

£410,433 

£434,978 

25,4.&6 

5,172 

2,359 

United  States  

169,935 

43,522 

18,499 

S.859 

205,055 

212,594 

235,118 

286,403 

Australia  

18,473 

8,058 

12,210 

35,900 

Holland  

2,861 

50,277 

105,725 

58,434 

Switzerland  

2,443 

14,433 

25,553 

17,090 

Japan   4 
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As  a  resull  of  restricted  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia, 
the  I  nited  States  and  Canada  have  made  big  increases  in  quantity  and  value.  With 
the  condensed  milk  trade  controlled  as  it  is  in  South  Africa,  it  is  doubtful  if  tha 
,u'w  source  of  supply  will  hold  or  increase  their  trade  as  no  doubt,  under  normal 
conditions  of  supply  and  shipping,  the  controlling  interests  will  revert  to  their  pre- 
war source  and  method  of  local  distribution,  which  is  a  decided  handicap  to  manu- 
facturers who  arc  socking  new  markets. 

The  total  weighl  imported  last  year  was  12,80532<3  pounds,  being  a  decrease  from 
th(  year  L916  of  900,000  pounds  and  a  decrease  from  1914  of  8,000,000  pounds. 


Countries  of  Origin. 
Butter — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom.   .  .  . 

Australia  , 

New  Zealand  

France  

Holland  

Russia  

Denmark  


Imports. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£2,151 

£18,517 

£121,994 

£196,768 

2,780 

22,107 

1 

115 

5 

682 

2,023 

4,995 

4,736 

1,125 

3,797 

50,976 

115,173 

118 

3,974 

5,804 

50,976 

1,129 

10,658 

14,606 

.  7 

317 

4,380 

4,026 

1,981 

5,999 

3,111 

7 

105 

2,438 

1,831 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 


Cheese — 

Total   £29,167  £96,170  £155,466  £157,405 

Canada                                     •        24,349  43,412  27,775  18,488 

United  States   1,845  706  70  26 

United  Kingdom   306  2,822  2,661  2,566 

New   Zealand     5,480  2,974  2,691 

Australia   94  355  1,253  262 

France   106  408  541  567 

Holland   604  37,267  114,395  126,768 

Italy   937  4,146  4,388  3,369 

Switzerland   897  1,202  1,056  1,328 


The  reduction  of  imports  of  condensed  milk,  coupled  with  the  great  reduction 
in  butter  and  cheese  imports  since  the  year  1914,  is  perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
South  Africa's  progress  in  a  dairy  way,  especially  as  she  is  now  exporting  butter 
and  cheese,  and  the  supply  over  the  retail  counter  is  not  limited,  and  prices  are 
about  the  same  as  overseas.  As  against  the  year  1914,  butter  imports  from  Australia 
dropped  by  about  2,390,000  pounds,  and  from  New  Zealand  by  about  1,000,000 
pounds.  The  total  butter  imports  last  year  were  26,891  pounds,  a  reduction  of 
241,000  pounds  from  the  year  1916  and  a  drop  in  quantity  of  3,380,000  pounds  from 
the  year  1914.  The  total  cheese  imported  last  year  was  513,306  pounds,  which  was 
1,500,000  less  than  the  previous  year  and  4,700,000  pounds  less  than  in  the  year  1914. 
The  only  country  which  increased  its  exports  of  cheese  last  year  was  the  United 
States,  which  increased  in  quantity  from  10,293  pounds  in  the  year  1916  to  23.293 
pounds  last  year.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  trade  was  461,340  pounds,  a  drop  of 
600,000  pounds  from  1916.  Although  the  production  of  cheese  has  developed  in  a 
large  way  in  South  Africa,  the  Canadian  cheddar  Has  established  a  name  for  quality 
and  a  big  trade  can  always  be  secured.  If  anxious  for  further  increases  under  normal 
conditions  of  shipment  and  production,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  will  make 
an  effort  to  supply  in  twenty-pound  sizes,  is  assured  of  a  regular  market.  The  trade 
here  are  prepared  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  small-sized  cheese.  Climatic  con- 
ditions will  not  permit  the  small  town  and  country  storekeeper  to  stock  the  sixty-  to 
eighty-pound  sizes,  so  he  purchases  the  local  or  continental  parcels,  which  average 
12  to  15  pounds. 
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EGGS  IMPORTED. 

As  a  further  indication  of  South  African  development  in  supply  of  foodstuffs, 
the  following  will  be  of  interest.  The  total  value  of  eggs  imported  in  the  year  1914 
was  £59,314,  which  dropped  to  an  import  value  of  £9  last  year.  In  crystallized  or 
liquid  eggs  there  was  an  import  last  year  of  250,992  pounds  from  China,  valued  at 
£7,067. 

FRUIT. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Fresh — 

Total 

£3  356 

£9  864 

£7  915 

£  1 6  277 

2,'402 

6^330 

2,'561 

4!ll5 

United  States  

1,040 

318 

3,551 

157 

2,265 

71 

Import  . 

Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Dried — 

£1,694 

£5,345 

£6,603 

£7,657 

6  O 

Q  1 

1 0  o 

United  States  

595 

2,303 

3,758 

3,478 

366 

1,254 

1,191 

1,087 

277 

317 

354 

262 

.      .  132 

166 

211 

192 

89 

8 

18 

11 

Tripoli  

135 

92 

61 

7 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Preserved — 

£2,966 

£7,512 

£8,174 

£11,808 

26 

25 

37 

49 

1,018 

1,797 

2,054 

2,266 

1,016 

3,769 

4,137 

5,144 

395 

373 

434 

446 

114 

547 

128 

265 

96 

32 

75 

1 

29 

18 

29 

25 

The  apple  shipments  from  Canada  last  year  were  limited  to  two  sailings  only. 
Unfortunately  the  first  lot  arrived  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  second  lot  much  too 
late  in  the  season.  The  Canadian  apple,  when  clean  and  properly  packed,  and  selected 
according  to  the  requirements  of  this  market — medium-sized,  hardy  and  red — will  find 
a  big  sale  from  the  end  of  September  to  December  15  at  the  latest.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions and  pre-war,  dried  fruit  of  various  kinds  was  imported  from  about  thirty 
different  countries.  The  evaporated  apple  or  apple  ring  is  in  good  demand,  and  will 
continue  as  an  article  of  import.  This  is  the  only  dried  fruit  in  which  Canada  can  hope 
to  figure  as  most  of  the  other  imports  are  on  eastern  fruits.  The  apricot  and  similar 
dried  fruit  is  now  a  big  industry  in  South  Africa. 

The  total  weight  of  tinned  or  preserved  fruits  imported  last  year  was  88,492  pounds, 
which  is  a  decrease  from  the  year  1914  of  480,000  pounds. 

Some  nice  orders  were  placed  with  Canada  for  preserved  fruits,  such  as  cherry, 
black  currants  and  apples,  but  the  orders  were  not  filled. 

South  Africa  has  made  some  big  export  shipments  of  preserved  fruits,  and  an 
increased  trade  is  looked  for  in  the  future. 
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Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1  Q  1  4 
131*, 

Vegetables  preserved — 

£10,562 

£30,176 

£30,407 

£25,273 

886 

1,089 

844 

688 

United  States  

5,725 

8,555 

5.372 

4.235 

United  Kingdom  

979 

4,072 

3,239 

1,940 

1,027 

6,431 

12,122 

2,113 

596 

2,057 

1,284 

12 

642 

4,240 

3,462 

3,508 

306 

1,996 

2,422 

1,484 

Very  large  orders  were  placed  with  the  representatives  of  Canadian  concerns  for 
vegetables  of  several  kinds,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  orders  were  completed  and  that 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  A  good  trade  is  at  hand,  but  to  hold  it  some  organization 
must  be  effected  which  will  notify  the  local  agents  by  cable  that  the  sales  are  withdrawn 
oi  a  specified  time  granted  for  the  sale  of  goods  on  quotation.  The  trade  generally  are 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  experience  of  the  past  two  years  on  these  goods  and 
canned  fruit. 

The  quantity  imported  last  year  was  456,067  pounds,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
1.175,000  pounds  from  the  year  1914.  The  United  'States  shipped  237,282  pounds  out  of 
last  year's  total,  and  this  was  350,000  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Canada  was  the  next  largest  shipper  last  year,  shipping  51,050  pounds.  The  next 
largest  shippers  were:  Italy,  42,534  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  40,598  pounds;  Portugal, 
32,318  pounds;  France,  17,102  pounds;  Holland  and  China,  13,300  pounds  each. 


FISH. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Dried  or  cured — 

Total  

£20,424 

£40,398 

£51,600 

£48,008 

1 

611 

52 

149 

18 

16 

38 

7,923 

28,947 

37,140 

39,819 

Holland  

10,212 

8,666 

11,299 

5,762 

1,780 

2,266 

1,610 

1,546 

The  total  imports  in  weight  last  year  were  913,546  pounds,  a  decrease  from  the  year 
1914  of  2,170,000  pounds.  Before  the  war,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  shipped  in  the  year  1914,  2,480,768  pounds,  and  last  year  239,128  pounds 
only.  Holland  was  able  to  ship  last  year  a  total  of  522,082  pounds,  which  was  just 
5,000  pounds  more  than  in  1914,  but  for  which  she  received  about  double  the  price. 

The  total  imports  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  last  year  amounted  to  87  pounds,  and  that 
came  from  Canada. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 
Preserved — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Portugal  

Norway  

Japan  

Holland  

Denmark  

France  


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£160,109 

£174,469 

£213,562 

£169,320 

4,722 

32,537 

41,061 

37,702 

74,880 

25,990 

26,519 

20,570 

9,301 

33,354 

32,701 

35,121 

25,028 

27,124 

32,644 

16,779 

36,711 

39,684 

71,194 

44,119 

888 

1,684 

17 

3 

1,807 

763 

682 

1,136 

1,902 

1,182 

126 

195 

2,397 

6,645 

5,965 

9,674 

The  drop  in  Canada's  trade  for  1914  in  weight,  was  968,000  pounds.  The  United 
Kingdom's  share  of  last  year's  trade  was  231,803  pounds,  Portugal  606,325  pounds. 
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Norway  486,767  pounds,  and  the  United  States  2,051,809  pounds,  the  latter  increased 
over  1916  by  almost  1,000,000  pounds,  the  increase  in  cost  was  about  50  per  cent  higher. 
The  total  imports  were  3,684,824  pounds  which  is  1,920,000  pounds  less  than  in  the 
year  1914.  The  importers  throughout  South  Africa  are  keen  on  direct  quotations  from 
Canadian  packers,  and  a  big  increase  can  be  secured  in  fish  export  to  South  Africa  if 
the  canners  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  trade  in  a  direct  way  rather  than  through 
San  Francisco,  New  York  or  London  brokers. 


BACON. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£15,422 

£116,875 

£163,013 

£176,663 

589 

14,359 

16,918 

12,109 

United  States  

4,607 

25,742 

17,965 

15,093 

2,050 

2-8,870 

48,805 

53,070 

2,418 

165 

5,471 

47,267 

78,75-5 

92,368 

Bacon  curing  is  one  of  the  industries  which  has  made  such  headway  that  the 
imports  after  the  war  are  sure  to  be  less  than  before.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  has 
been  through  the  British  curers.  With  the  cold  storage  accommodation  on  the  Canada- 
South  Africa  line,  the  trade  should  be  done  direct. 

In  normal  times  this  trade  is  of  two  classes.  The  bulk  goods  are  packed  so  that 
they  will  keep  in  this  country  for  three  to  four  months  for  distribution  by  the  whole- 
sale trade.  The  second  part  of  the  trade  pre-war  was  for  the  large  centres  and  sold  for 
immediate  distribution,  shipments  being  made  by  mail  steamer  from  England  each 
week. 

The  total  imports  in  the  year  1914  were  4,373,476  pounds,  which  has  dropped  to  an 
import  last  year  of  245,573  pounds.  This  country's  development  is  shown  in  the  above 
figures,  as  the  supply  is  regular  in  the  retail  stores  where  a  fairly  good  bacon  is  sold  at 
from  55  cents  to  65  cents  a  pound. 

HAM. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £11,732  £52,277  £48,161  £52,854 

Canada   72  83  666  506 

United  States   6,557  27,067  19,537  18,150 

United  Kingdom   3,489  23,060  23,967  26,016 

Australia   1,525      13 

Argentine  Republic   85      — 

China   4      — 


The  total  imports  of  ham  last  year  were  only  177,732  pounds.  This  is  975,000 
pounds  less  than  in  the  year  1914.  As  shown  in  the  above  table,  fair  shipments  were 
made  from  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  China  shipped  for  the  first 
time. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  there  is  not  much  import  of  salted  or  cured  meats. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Salted  and  cured,  n.o.d. — 

Total  

£4,436 

£1,901 

£2,707 

£2,092 

Canada   

120 

United  States  

3,297 

1,803 

2,447 

1,851 

United  Kingdom  

26 

12 

22 

93 

Argentine   Republic    .  . 

1,063 

10 

China  

29 

4 

9 

2-6 
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Im  ports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Tinned  and  similarly  preserved — 

£69,712 

£57,918 

£134,687 

£118,495 

Canada   

1 

128 

13 

1 

32,051 

27,220 

44,151 

30,731 

United  Kingdom  

2,826 

13,039 

19.7S4 

15,607 

Australia  

3,265 

7,883 

35,919 

49,584 

30,263 

3,419 

23,669 

8,413 

imporl  weighl  las1  year  in  canned  meats  was  1,169,521  pounds,  which  was  an 
1  pounds  over  the  year  1916.  Compared  with  the  year  1914,  there 
is  a  drop  in  import  of  1,680,000  pounds.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  has  always  been 
rery  small.  There  is  a  market  here  for  Canadian  goods  of  this  nature,  but  it  will 
require  representation  to  place  them  on  the  market  in  quantity.  There  are  about 
sixteen  other  countries  exporting  these  goods  to  South  Africa  in  small  quantity. 

CONFECTIONERY. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

hiefly  manufactured  sweets 

and  chocolates — 

Total  

£77,548 

£254,013 

£279,791 

£195,482 

Canada   

163 

39 

2 

United  States  

12,323 

5,609 

6,494 

2,527 

United  Kingdom  

36,477 

223,572 

237,593 

165,423 

26,514 

17,612 

26,967 

13,684 

1,269 

5,345 

5,636 

3,971 

451 

876 

1,616 

1,904 

Italy  

309 

580 

735  . 

377 

with  all  other  items  under 

the  heading  of  imports, 

there  has  been  a  b: 

in  the  quantity  of  these  goods  imported  and  relatively  a  much  larger  output  by  local 
manufacturers  at  greatly  increased  prices.  The  Canadian  chocolates  will  find  a  good 
market  here  in  boxed  chocolates  and  plain  creams.  One  of  the  leading  Canadian 
manufacturers  is  now  represented,  and  big  business  has  been  placed,  and  an  increased 
trade  is  assured  for  the  future  if  delivery  can  be  made  in  fair  quantity  and  distributed 
in  rive  or  six  large  centres.  The  United  Kingdom  manufacturer  has  always  held  the 
larger  part  of  this  trade.  The  year  1914,  out  of  a  total  import  of  4,646,704  pounds, 
the  United  Kingdom  shipped  a  total  of  4,083,330  pounds.  The  United  States  trade 
has  increased  from  92,415  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to  311,474  pounds  last  year. 
Switzerland  increased  her  exports  from  233,000  pounds  in  the  year  1916  to  2'96,00O 
pounds  last  year,  which,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  raw 
materials  and  shipping  in  the  north  seas,  is  a  remarkable  increase. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Confectionery  requisites — 

Total  

£30,646 

£20,322 

£20,852 

£10,641 

Canada   

263 

634 

United  States  

2,785 

2,026 

1,526 

434 

United  Kingdom  

10,301 

4,968 

5,837 

1,620 

8,756 

5,151 

5,300 

4,529 

India  

1,143 

643 

830 

292 

France  

3,018 

2,722 

3,138 

527 

Japan  

2,4-55 

1,153 

60'0 

23 

896 

55 

Owing  to  increased  confectionery  manufacturing  in  South  Africa  and  a  remark- 
able development  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  ice-cream,  this  item  of 
import  has  made  a  large  increase  in  the  past  four  years. 
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GLUCOSE. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £23,000  £14,181  £16,872  £12,103 

Canada  .  •.         163 

United  States   20,685  13,926  16,612  11,225 

United  Kingdom   758  255  259  688 

Australia   1,557      — 


Many  trade  inquiries  have  been  made  for  supply  of  glucose  from  Canada,  so  far 
without  result.  The  total  imports  last  year  in  weight  were  2,740,196  pounds,  of 
which  2,516,164  pounds  came  from  the  United  States,  and  Australia  shipped  for  the 
first  time  132,861  pounds.  The  only  country  shipping  last  year  was  the  United 
Kingdom,  91,171  pounds. 

Imports. 

GOLDEN  SYRUP. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £5,747  £22,078  £48,401  £64,266 

Canada   272  25  15  3 

United  States   338  34  63  18 

United  Kingdom   5,135  21,974  48,322  64,213 


The  golden  syrup  imported  from  Canada  early  last  year  was  found  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  big  repeat  orders  were  placed,  which  unfortunately  could  not  be  filled. 
The  total  imports  dropped  from  6,409,725  pounds  in  the  year  1914,  to  351,528  pounds 
last  year.  As  usual  the  greater  quantity  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
shipped  316,105  pounds;  the  other  countries  shipping  were  United  States  22,717 
pounds,  Canada  12,480  pounds,  and  India  226  pounds. 


Imports. 

WHISKY. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.              1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                              £334,328         £338,976  £274,395  £239,117 

Canada                                               .549                307  169  419 

United  States                                          5                  34    55 

United  Kingdom                             333,774           338,635  274,226  238,639 

The  only  article  under  the  heading  "  Spirits  Potable "  in  which  Canada  figures 
is  whisky,  and  the  quantity  has  increased  as  well  as  value.  The  total  import  was 
450,907  gallons,  of  which  449,958  gallons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
shipped  941  gallons  and  the  United  States  8  gallons.  The  Canadian  whisky  is  not 
on  sale  at  the  public  bars;  most  of  it  is  for  private  customers  or  clubs. 


STARCH. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

"915. 

1914. 

Total  

£20,347 

£36,523 

£27,391 

£25,072 

264 

11,497 

4,427 

6,057 

1,223 

United  Kingdom  

5,008 
2,869 
438 

30,002 

18,278 

19,696 

Holland  

271 

1,972 

2,9.58 

1,270 

Starch  imports  in  the  South  African  customs  statistics  is  entered  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  oilman's  stores,"  but  as  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  by  the  wholesale 
grocer  it  has  been  thought  best  to  include  it  in  this  report  of  foodstuffs. 
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Ihe  total  import  was  1,402,328  pounds,  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  imported 
in  tin1  year  1914.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this  trade  fell  from  1,887,437 
pounds  in  the  year  1914,  to  327,918  pounds  last  year,  while  the  United  States  export 
to  this  country  increased  from  186,157  pounds  to  857,395  pounds  in  the  same  period. 

Australia,  Japan  and  Canada  shipped  for  the  first  time.  Thousands  of  cases 
of  Canadian  starch  wore  ordered  from  samples  submitted,  but  local  Canadian  con- 
ditions prevented  the  acceptance  of  orders. 


SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £14,163  £11,560  £12,005  £9,935 

Canada   1,909  1,530  1,195  1,256 

United  States   12,073  9,337  10,668  6,846 

United  Kingdom   181  491  142  378 


As  with  starch,  casings  are  transferred  to  this  report  because  it  is  finally  sold  in 
connection  with  the  foodstuff  trade. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  through  this  ofiice,  both  for  the 
sale  of  Canadian  casing  and  the  supply  to  Canada  of  certain  casings  at  special  seasons 
of  the  year.  Canada's  trade  has  increased  each  year  of  the  years  under  review,  and 
last  year  Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  was  33',296  pounds.  The  total  imports 
were  218,963  pounds,  and  of  this  the  United  States  shipped  182,257  pounds  and  the 
United  Kingdom  3,410  pounds. 


TOTAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

There  are  several  other  items  in  the  import  statistics  on  which  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  limited  trade  for  Canada ;  under  present  conditions  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  include  them. 

The  twenty  items  reviewed  are,  however,  of  real  importance  and  lines  on  which 
Canada  should  make  big  increases,  because  no  matter  how  great  the  development  in 
South  Africa,  most  of  the  foodstuff  which  Canada  has  for  export  has  a  standard  of  its 
own  which  cannot  for  several  reasons  be  duplicated  in  iSouth  Africa.  The  import  of 
foodstuffs  to  'South  Africa  is  from  seventy  countries,  twenty-nine  of  which  are  within 
the  Empire. 

Some  of  the  principal  countries  only  are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  total 
imports  of  foodstuffs/  : 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£5,003,010 

£5,809,075 

£6;113,337 

£5,975,953 

123,216 

322,473 

588,677 

393,171 

United  States  

560,769 

463,624 

990,720 

311,974 

950,062 

1,556,283 

1,625,796 

1,522,645 

1,074,980 

1,113,987 

160,469 

1,311,778 

790,714 

564,339 

521,647 

405,222 

192,599 

158,932 

217,004 

204,816 

British  East  Africa  . . 

35,375 

7,461 

3,315 

1,515 

Straits  Settlements  

18,924 

10,2,86 

9,013 

7,3'5i5 

19,452 

3,022 

2,434 

2,380 

9,089 

3,259 

4,687 

121,038 

British  West  India  Islands 

6,065 

10,005 

8,309 

7,723 

527,831 

516,570 

488,906 

478,773 

116,449 

151,912 

150,652 

141,124 

Portuguese  East  Africa  . . 

203,187 

128,996 

125,758 

147,784 

44,816 

184,212 

322,695 

282,607 

39,482 

45,233 

83,33<6 

52,026 

34,092 

40,660 

43,324 

24,813 

13,897 

54,749 

89,335 

103,490 

Portueaj-'se  West  Africa  .  . 

11,585 

3,420 

611 

371 

31,250 

34,034 

54,245 

32,743 

23,344 

45,103 

46,481 

23,394 

16,084 

7,925 

4,5-51 

927 

57,470 

59,888 

62,072 

31,539 

8,716 

17,543 

2S,711 

16,407 
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NORWEGIAN  COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  'Sontum. 
The  Lumber  Market. 

Christian^  Norway,  June  15,  1918. 

The  situation  is  continually  dull  and  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  carry  on 
an  export  business  with  England,  where  the  Government  is  the  sole  importer,  have 
not  shown  any  satisfactory  results  on  account  of  the  large  difference  between  the 
buying  and  selling  prices.  For  planed  lumber  offers  are  made  by  the  buyers  at  a 
basis  of  £23  10s.,  and  although  in  some  instances  5s.  more  has  been  placed  in  view, 
no  sales  have  been  made.  The  mills  have  reduced  their  production,  as  they  are  over- 
stocked, and  several  of  them  have  cut  down  the  number  of  their  labourers. 

The  small  sales  that  are  made  f.i.  to  South  Africa  and  France  do  not  make 
any  change  in  the  situation  as  a  whole,  although  they  may  of  course  be  of  some 
importance  for  the  single  seller.  The  shortage  on  tonnage  is  badly  felt  both  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  adequate  shipping  facilities,  and  where  tonnage  can  be 
obtained,  the  high  freight  rates. 

Norwegian  Invention  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sole  Leather. 

A  Norwegian  engineer,  Mr.  Erling  Doran,  of  the  city  of  Arendal,  Norway,  claims 
to  have  succeeded  after  a  period  of  experiments  in  inventing  a  method  whereby  sole 
leather  can  be  hardened  so  it  attains  two  or  three  times  its  usual  strength.  The 
hardening  may  be  done  in  several  degrees,  until  the  leather  becomes  as  stiff  as  wood. 
It  is  claimed  that  after  a  suitable  hardening,  sufficient  for  common  shoes  or  boots, 
it  does  not  lose  any  of  its  elasticity.  Another  advantage  claimed  is  that  after  this 
treatment  the  leather  better  resists  moisture  and  heat.  It  is  alleged  that  leather, 
which  is  otherwise  not  suitable  for  anything  else  but  insoles,  may  through  this  treat- 
ment, become  a  satisfactory  sole  leather. 

Practical  experiments  over  a  long  period  are  said  to  have  shown  very  satis- 
factory results. 

Mr.  Doran  is  patenting  his  invention  and  sole  leather  treated  after  his  method 
will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market  in  Norway. 


TRADE  ITEMS  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
Canadian  Inquiries  re  Australian  Tin. 

Melbourne,  June  6,  1918. 

The  appended  report  upon  the  production  of  Australian  tin,  and  the  prices  ruling 
thereon,  has  been  forwarded,  as  the  outcome  of  investigation  inspired  by  a  number 
of  inquiries  received,  by  cable  and  by  letter,  from  Canadian  companies  interested  in 
this  metal. 

The  development  of  tin  mining  in  Australia  has  been  largely  dependent  on  the 
prices  realized  for  the  metal,  and — as  in  the  case  of  copper — the  production  has  been 
subject  to  violent  fluctuations. 
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The  production  and  value  from  1912  to  1915  (the  latest  available  figures)  are 
given  as  follows: — 


Australian 
Tin  Production. 

Tons.  Value. 

1912                                                                              9,989  £1,358,152 

1913                                                                            11,027  1,401,571 

1914  7,5.51  758,431 

1915                                                                .              7,576  806,641 


The  leading  mines  are  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland,  but  the  metal  is  found  in 
varying  deposits  in  practically  all  of  the  states.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
production  is  obtained  by  dredging  and  "  stream  tin"  has  been  found  in  a  large 
number  of  places.  Therefore  the  quantities  obtained  each  year  vary  according  to 
\\  bother  a  wet  or  dry  season  has  been  experienced. 

In  recent  months  production  in  Tasmania  has  been  practically  nil  on  account 
of  the  shortage  in.  the  necessary  water  supply. 

This  unfavourable  climatic  condition  has  improved  during  the  last  fortnight  and — 
with  increased  plants  now  being  installed — the  Tasmanian  output  should  soon  show 
marked  expansion. 

As  Holland  has,  for  the  time  being,  placed  an  embargo  on  the  output  from  its 
col  »nies  the  demand  in  Australia  is  abnormal  and  questions  have — within  the  last  few 
s  —soared  to  £380'  ($1,849.33)  per  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  So  keen  has  been  the 
demand  that  producing  companies  or  holders  have  exacted  a  bonus  of  £20  ($97.33) 
per  ton,  and  this  made  the  net  cost  as  high  as  £400  ($2,190)  per  ton.  Sharp  fluctuations 
on  forward  deliveries  have  taken  place,  thus  on  May  24  the  market  fell  to  £355  (plus 
bonus)  whereas  on  June  5  the  nominal  rate  was  £345  with  a  bonus  of  £30  being  offered, 
thus  aggregating  £375  per  ton  against  London's  quotation  of  £348  10s.  Od. 

On  account  of  Government  control  of  the  output  of  Australian  metal  mines,  tin  is 
stated  to  be  about  the  only  metal  that  speculators  have  been  left  to  gamble  with,  hence 
it  would  appear  that,  as  there  is — at  present — no  trading  restriction  on  this  commodity, 
the  metal  merchants,  by  means  of  the  bonus  offered,  are  exploiting  the  product  to  the 
fullest  extent  although,  generally,  the  market  is  dominated  by  London  values. 

An  order  has  recently  been  placed  by  the  Melbourne  agents  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers for  a  parcel  of  Australian  tin  which  will  replace  a  similar  quantity  obtained  in 
Canada  for  the  execution  of  a  large  order  for  materials  required  for  shipment  to 
Australia. 

Some  shipments  of  Australian  tin  have  been  made  to  Vancouver  this  month,  likely 
for  transfer  to  the  United  States. 


Advertising  Matter  sent  by  Mail  to  Australia. 

Before  sending  trade  catalogues  and  advertising  matter  oversea,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers— in  their  ownl  interests — should  first  ascertain  the  Customs  regulations 
imposed  by  the  country  to  which  the  trade  literature  is  addressed.  By  ignoring  the 
regulations  many  costly  catalogues  are  either  destroyed  by  the  authorities  or  (as  an 
act  of  grace)  may  be  returned  to  the  addressers. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  firms  contemplating  sending  catalogues  to  Australia  is 
directed  to  the  strictly  enforced  regulations  governing  the  delivery  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  trade  literature  sent  through  the  mails,  as  follows : — 

Duty  is  levied  on  catalogues,  price  lists,  trade  circulars  and  all  advertising  matter 
introduced  into  Australia  through  the  mails,  even  when  forwarded  in  single  copies 
addressed  to  individuals,  provided  that  when  the  duty  on  the  total  quantity  posted  by 
the  consignor  by  any  one  mail  to  any  one  state  of  the  Commonwealth  does  not  exceed 
one  shilling  the  duty  is  waived. 

As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  large  numbers  of  valuable  catalogues  posted  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  Australian  firms  have  recently  been  returned,  undelivered, 
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owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  addressees  to  pay  duty  thereon,  the  following  manner  of  pre- 
paying the  duty  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  interested  firms : — 

The  total  weight  of  all  of  the  separate  pieces  of  matter  destined  for  each  state 
should  be  first  ascertained  and  the  duty  computed  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  (20  cents)  per 
pound,  or  44  per  cent  net  on  the  cost,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty.  The 
amount  so  ascertained  should  then  be  remitted  by  money  order,  to  the  Deputy  Post- 
master-General in  each  State — concurrently  with  the  despatch  of  the  catalogues — in  a 
letter  stating  that  it  covers  the  duty  on  .  .  pounds  weight  of  printed  matter  posted 
to  various  addresees  whose  names  and  addresses  need  not  be  given. 

Each  piece  of  matter  should  have  written  or  stamped  on  the  outside  wrapper  or 
envelope  the  words,  "  Duty  paid  by  remittance  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  at    .    .  . 
Australia  "  (with  the  names  of  the  addressers) . 

There  is  a  Deputy  Postmaster-General  at  the  capital  of  each  State,  viz :  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Brisbane,  Queensland;  Adelaide,  South 
Australia;  Perth,  Western  Australia;  and  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Catalogues  and  advertising  matter  sent  in  bulk  as  ordinary  cargo  are  also  dutiable 
at  the  above  rates  when  consigned  to  an  Australian  firm  for  distribution. 


Large  Shipments  from  Australia  for  Vancouver. 

A  cargo  steamer  sailed  from  Melbourne  on  June  1  for  Vancouver  with  general 
cargo,  most  of  which  was  consigned  to  Canadian  points.  The  principal  lines  com- 
prised: 10,003  bales  of  merino  and  crossbred  wools,  29,553  boxes  of  dried  fruits,  2,094 
ingots  of  tin,  724  bales  of  furred  skins,  387  casks  of  pelts,  529  cases  eucalyptus  oil, 
737  boxes  honey,  26  casks  casings,  9  cases  horsehair,  9  bales  leather,  12  cases  gum. 

The  wool  was  consigned  to  Toronto,  to  the  order  of  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  and  will  ultimately  find  its  way  into  woollen  mills  throughout  the 
Dominion.  A  further  allocation  of  10,000  bales  of  wool  for  Canada  is  being  selected 
and  appraised  for  shipment  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  dried  fruit  is  practically  all  currants  from  the  Mildura  irrigation  district  in 
Victoria.  The  satisfactory  quality  of  Australian  dried  fruits  is  well  known  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  the  West. 

The  furred  skins  are  mainly  rabbit  skins,  which,  in  normal  years,  were  marketed 
in  London.  Through  extensive  orders  having  been  placed  in  Australia  by  the  Imperial 
Government  for  skinned  frozen  rabbits,  it  has  caused  an  excess  of  furred  skins  for 
which  a  market  is  now  looked  for  in  Canada.  This  shipment  is  chiefly  consigned  to 
Toronto  and  Montreal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  exports  to  Canada  of  Australian  eucalyptus 
oil  concerning  which  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  this  office  in  establishing  trading 
connections. 

Whenever  space  is  available  for  an  oversea  port,  Australian  exporters  take 
advantage  of  such  opportunity  to  make  shipments  of  the  excess  goods  and  products 
which — through  the  lack  of  tonnage — are,  perforce,  held  in  large  quantities,  hence  the 
cause  of  some  of  these  exports  to  Canada  which  tends  to  an  increased  interchange 
between  the  two  countries. 

Sale  of  Australian  Zinc  Concentrates  to  Great  Britain. 

The  control  of  the  metals  industry  is  considered  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
to  be  vital  to  Australia  and  to  the  Empire.  Hence  the  recent  sale,  covering  a  period 
of  ten  years,  of  immense  quantities  of  zinc  concentrates  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
An  arrangement,  upon  the  same  basis,  is  looked  for  in  regard  to  the  output  of 
Australian  copper  and  lead. 
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It  is  announced  that,  as  a  result  of  protracted  negotiations,  a  contract  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  under  which  practically  the  whole  output 
of  zinc  l  oiuvnt rates  in  Australia  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  ten  years  after  will 
be  purchased  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

A  contracl  was  previously  arranged  for  the  sale  to  the  British  Government  of 
100.000  tons  of  zinc  concentrates  and  45,000  tons  of  electrolytic  zinc  and  spelter 
per  annum  for  ten  years.  The  new  arrangement  goes  still  further  and  stocks  of  zinc 
concentrates  on  hand  at  December  31,  1917,  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  less  a  definite  percentage  reserve  for  the  Australian  zinc  refining  works 
for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  contract  and  for  fulfilling  existing  contract  with 
Japan.  Thereafter  the  Imperial  Government  will  take  250,000  tons  per  annum  for 
the  period  of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter,  and  300,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  nine 
years  following. 

1:  is  officially  stated  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  further  details  as  to  price,  etc., 
cannot  for  the  present  be  made  public.  Under  normal  conditions  the  Australian 
output  of  zinc  concentrates,  averaging  from  46  to  48  per  cent  of  zinc,  is  about  400,000 
tons  a  year. 

NEW  SOUTH  WAXES,  AUSTRALIA,  TRADE  NEWS. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  May  31,  1918. 
Australian  Spotted  Gum  for  Handles,  Vehicles,  Boat  Timbers,  etc. 

An  inquiry  having  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
as  to  the  suitability  of  spotted  gum  for  various  requirements,  a  description  is  here- 
with appended  with  the  object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  timber. 

Spotted  Gum  (Eucalyptus  Maculata)  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  used  of 
the  group  of  trees  known  as  Australian  hardwoods.  It  is  a  greyish  yellow  coloured 
timber,  with  a  close  grain,  which  is  sometimes  straight,  but  occasionally  interlocked, 
hard,  tough  and  elastic.  It  is  very  extensively  used  where  resilience  and  lightness 
combined  with  strength  are  the  desiderata  such  as  in  coach  building  and  similar  indus- 
tries. Recently  it  has  been  much  used  for  cabinet  making  purposes  as  the  colour 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  oak. 

Considerable  use  is  also  made  of  the  timber  in  connection  with  street  paving. 
Blocks  of  the  timber  which  have  been  down  for  many  years  show  very  little  erosion. 
On  account  of  its  great  strength  it  is  much  used  in  the  building  trade. 

Spotted  gum  is  now  generally  used  by  boat  builders  for  timbers  or  ribs  of  vessels 
where  ash  or  elm  were  formerly  used.  When  steamed  or  boiled  it  readily  bends  to  the 
conformation  of  the.  shape  of  vessels  and  has  very  little  tendency  to  split  or  crack. 

Strength  tests  recently  made  with  three  pieces  of  timber  each  38  inches  x  3  inches 
x  3  inches  showed  a  mean  breaking  strain  of  7,375  pounds.  The  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  spotted  gum  is  55|  pounds. 

A  prominent  Sydney  exporting  firm  quotes  the  price  of  first  class  timber  at  30 
shillings  net  per  super,  feet,  delivered  f.o.b.  at  Sydney.  They  are  able  to  under- 
take orders  for  large  quantities  for  fairly  prompt  delivery  and  their  name  is  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Refer  File  No.  21416). 

Accumulation  of  Sole  leather  in  New  South  Wales. 

Owing  to  the  exportation  of  leather  having  been  prohibited  on  account  of  Jfcbb 
large  amount  of  cargo  space  required,  stocks  of  sole  leather  are  piling  up  fast,  and  it 
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is  estimated  that  to-day  these  stocks  ready  for  export  are  valued  at  £750,000.  As 
barely  sufficient  leather  suitable  for  uppers  is  made  for  home  requirements  it  is  only 
sole  leather  which  is  accumulating.  From  a  first  view  of  the  posit:on  it  would  appear 
that  the  price  of  leather  and  so  of  boots  should  come  down,  but  this  is  not  so.  The 
maximum  price  of  sole  leather  at  present  is  about  Is.  5d.  per  pound,  f.o.b. 

Production  of  Precious  Stones  and  Rare  Metals  in  New  South  Wales. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  year  the  aggregate  production  of  opals  in  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales  totalled  £1,413,000.  The  records  show  that  diamonds  to  the  value  of 
£129,071  ,had  also  been  found,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  figure  is  very  much  below  the 
mark.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  state  had  produced  £331,948  worth  of 
antimony,  £196,186  of  wolfram,  £113,030  bismuth,  £128,880  scheelite,  £93,292  molyb- 
denite, and  £541  mercury. 


JAPANESE  SHIPPING  COMPANY  FLOURISHING. 

The  following  translation  from  the  Tokyo  Jiji  of  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  been  received  from  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Yokohama,  Japan: — 

The  thirty-third  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  will  be  held  to-morrow  at  the  Tokyo  Bankers'  Club  to  receive  the 
report  and  accounts  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31. 

The  following  is  the  company's  report  for  the  term: — 

During  the  period  under  review  the  company  employed  ninety-nine  of  its  own 
steamers,  aggregating  453,000  tons,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  twenty  chartered 
vessels.  The  goods  transported  amounted  to  over  2,520,000  tons,  and  the  passengers 
carried  numbered  over  106,000,  the  distance  covered  being  over  2,411,000  nautical 
miles. 

FAR  EASTERN  SERVICE. 

Shipping  to  and  from  North  and  South  China  was  remarkably  active.  On  the 
Shanghai- Japan  route,  upwards  of  ten  chartered  vessels  were  used  in  addition  to 
the  company's  regular  liners.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  the  Vladivostok  ser- 
vice had  to  be  temporarily  suspended,  on  account  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia, 
and  naturally  the  merchandise  from  India  and  Europe  to  Vladivostok,  via  Japan 
ports,  where  the  goods  were  transferred  to  Japanese  vessels,  has  been  practically 
discontinued.  On  the  Chosen  and  Tsingtao  routes  shipping  showed  a  falling  off, 
but  the  number  of  passengers  increased.  Under  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  company  and  the  naval  authorities,  a  .South  Pacific  service  was  opened  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communication  with  Japan's  new  possessions  in 
the  South  Pacific.    Shipments  were  small,  but  a  number  of  passengers  were  carried. 

EUROPEAN  SERVICE. 

On  the  outward  voyages  shipments  from  Japan  were  abundant,  in  spite  of  the 
enforcement  by  Great  Britain  of  a  ban  on  certain  imports.  This  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  available  vessels  and  the  brisk  shipments  of  war  necessaries  to  England, 
France  and  other  Allies.  In  addition  to  regular  liners  the  company  placed  five 
chartered  vessels  on  the  run  to  meet  the  demands  of  exporters.    Since  November  the 
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company's  chartered  vessels  have  taken  the  Panama  route  instead  of  the  Cape,  calling 
«  u  route  at  San  Francisco  and  Colon  en  route  to  London.  On  the  homeward  voyages 
l>oth  the  regular  liners  and  chartered  vessels  carried  an  abundance  of  cargo  from 
England.  The  majority  of  the  chartered  vessels  called  at  New  York,  and  returned 
home  via  Panama,  carrying  full  cargoes.  Passengers  on  the  regular  liners  showed 
an  increase.  The  regular  liner  Ilitachi-maru  was  seized  by  the  G-erman  converted 
cruiser  Wolf  in  the  Indian  ocean  on  September  29,  and  was  sunk  on  November  8. 
It  is  regrettable  that  a  few  of  the  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  liner 
were  killed  or  injured,  but  the  majority  were  transferred  to  the  German  raider,  and 
then  taken  to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  yar.  The  liner  was  insured  for  yen  3,500,000 
which  sum  the  company  received  on  March  30. 

PORT   SAID  SERVICE. 

On  the  outgoing  voyages  shipments  from  Japan  to  Port  Said  were  unusually 
brisk.  With  four  vessels  the  company  opened  a  monthly  service,  and  on  the  outgoing 
voyages  the  vessels  called  at  Singapore  and  Suez,  while  on  the  return  voyages  calls 
were  made  at  Bombay  and  Singapore.  This  service  was  inaugurated  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  term.  The  vessels  carried  full  cargoes  both  on  the  out- 
g<  ig  and  homeward  voyages.  From  Port  Said  a  special  service  was  established 
to  Marseilles  towards  the  end  of  the  term  under  review,  several  steamers  being 
employed.    The  shipments  were  generally  brisk. 

AMERICAN  SERVICE. 

On  the  outgoing  voyages  there  were  brisk  shipments  and  especially  in  the  trans- 
portation of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  products.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
liners,  four  chartered  vessels  were  placed  between  Kobe  and  Seattle.  On  the  Hong 
Kong-Seattle  line  there  were  abundant  shipments  from  Hong  Kong  and  other  China 
ports.  On  the  homeward  voyages  shipments  were  smaller,  as  the  result  of  America's 
ban  on  exports  and  the  suspension  of  the  transportation  to  Vladivostok  of  war 
necessaries  from  the  United  States.  Commencing  from  the  term  under  review  the 
vessels  on  the  Hong  Kong-Seattle  route  called  at  Manila.  Passengers,  on  the  whole, 
showed  an  increase. 

NEW  YORK  SERVICE. 

On  the  out-going  voyages  shipments  from  Japan  were  so  large  that  all  the  vessels 
were  full.  On  the  return  voyages  there  was  little  or  no  cargo  on  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can embargo.  One  of  the  liners  called  at  Cape  Town,  and  sailed  home  via  Calcutta, 
while  another  liner  called  at  Bombay. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE. 

On  the  outgoing  voyages  shipments  from  Japan  to  the  Transvaal  increased  steadily. 
On  the  homeward  voyages  the  liners  brought  large  quantities  of  wool  and  other  goods. 
Without  calling  at  New  York,  the  liners,  on  the  return  voyages,  called  at  Cape  Town. 
Japanese  emigrants  to  South  America  reached  a  considerable  number. 

AUSTRALIAN  SERVICE. 

Owing  to  the  growing  demand  for  Japanese  articles  in  Australia,  the  liners  carried 
full  cargoes  on  the  outgoing  voyages.  In  addition  to  the  regular  liners  six  chartered 
vessels  were  used,  so  brisk  were  the  shipments.  On  the  homeward  voyages  shipments 
were  only  nominal,  because  of  the  ban  on  wool.  The  regular  liners  called  at  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong,  to  fill  up  space.  The  chartered  vessels  called  at  Port  Pirie,  whence  a 
large  quantity  of  zinc  was  shipped  for  J apan.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  shipments 
from  Australia  began  to  increase,  and  the  passengers  carried  also  showed  an  increase. 
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BOMBAY  AND  CALCUTTA  SERVICES. 

Shipments  from  Japan  to  Bombay  continued  as  brisk  as  during  the  last  term. 
Besides  the  regular  liners,  four  chartered  vessels  were  employed.  On  the  return  voyages 
the  shipments  of  raw  cotton  and  other  articles  were  considerable.  The  four  liners  on 
the  Port  Said  route  called  at  Bombay  on  the  homeward  voyages,  while  one  of  the  liners 
on  the  New  York  route  also  called  at  Bombay.  The  number  of  passengers  diminished. 
On  the  Calcutta  service  shipments  were  active,  two  chartered  vessels  being  employed, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  liners.  Cargo  was  plentiful,  but  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  small. 

NEW  SERVICES. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  term,  a  new  monthly  service  was  opened  between  Japan 
and  Calcutta  via  Java.  Another  monthly  service  was  inaugurated  during  the  term 
between  Calcutta  and  New  York. 

THE  EUROPEAN  LINE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  ORDER. 

The  term  of  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  Antwerp,  Melbourne,  and  Puget 
Sound  lines  which  expired  on  December  31,  1917,  was  renewed  from  January  1,  1918, 
till  December  31,  1919.  The  other  lines  under  contract  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
munications, such  as  Shanghai,  Saghalien  lines,  etc.,  expired  on  March  31,  1918,  but 
the  contract  was  renewed  for  two  years,  that  is  from  April  1,  1918,  to  March  31,  1920. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  CHILE. 

George  Mallet. 

developments  in  north  chilean  port  of  chanaral. 

The  port  of  Chanaral  is  entering  the  era  of  its  regeneration.  A  new  life,  according 
to  the  expectations  of  the  mining  fraternity,  bids  fair  to  bring  Chanaral  into  the  front 
rank  of  commercial  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Chile.  This  is  principally  due  to  the 
active  development  of  the  copper  mines  at  Potrerillos,  formerly  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Besa  &  Co.,  but  now  being  exploited  by  the  Andes  Copper  Company,  who  are  making 
their  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Chanaral  by  means  of  the  Potrerillos  railway,  which  is  owned 
by  a  sister  company  of  the  same  group,  belonging  to  the  Andes  Exploration  Company, 
a  rich  North  American  concern  which  reckons  amongst  its  "  live  men  "  the  famous  Mr. 
William  Braden,  of  Braden  Copper  Company  fame,  Rancagua. 

With  the  object  of  providing  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  for  the  mines  and  the 
railway,  this  company  is  bringing  a  water  supply  from  the  summit  of  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  Andes  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  and  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  port  and  growing  town  of  Chanaral  with  an  excellent  water  supply  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  public  and  the  various  industrial  establishments.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  development  in  the  north  of  Chile  has  always  been  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  rainless  zone.  In  view  of  the  severe  frosts  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  corrosive  salts  which  impregnate  the  subsoil  in  certain  districts,  the 
water  will  be  brought  through  92  kilometres  of  wood  piping  covered  with  tarred  canvas. 

The  Andes  Copper  Company  have  constructed  a  strong  pier  in  Barquillo  Cove, 
some  three  miles  north  of  the  port,  where  they  have  centred  their  maritime  operations. 
This  pier  is  carried  upon  tubular  columns  about  3  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  some 
23  feet  high  and  filled  with  concrete,  which  being  reinforced  with  stays  and  braces,  will 
result  in  a  permanent  structure. 
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The  pier,  which  is  about  320  feet  long,  is  provided  with  a  movilization  plant 
sting  of  three  powerful  steam  cranes,  one  at  the  pier  head  and  one  on  each  side. 
These  are  kept  busily  outraged  loading  cars  with  material  recently  arrived  from  the 
I  States,  including  piping,  machinery,  iron,  etc.  Three  petroleum  locomotives 
are  in  constant  movement,  towing  the  40-ton  cars  belonging  to  the  Potrerillos  Railway 
Company,  together  with  a  number  of  others  lent  by  the  Chilian  Longitudinal  railway. 
Twenty  stool  cars,  in  sections,  are  to  be  seen,  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  put  together  with  thirty  others  to  arrive,  as  part  of  the  rolling-stock 
equipment  of  the  Potrerillos  railway. 

When  this  establishment  is  fully  equipped,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
establishments  in  the  world,  possessing  as  it  does  great  quantities  of  high-grade 
copper. 

Chanaral  is  a  minor  port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Caldera,  being  established 
in  Is '>7.  solely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exploiting  of  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  year  1905,  481  tons  of  copper  and  gold  regulus  was  exported 
from  there  to  foreign  ports,  the  port  showing  a  total  traffic  of  $3,727,000. 

asportations  from  Chanaral  are  an  indication  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  copper 
industry.  In  1909  we  see  the  modest  figures  of  $177,657,  which  in  1910  jumps  to 
»:».  followed  in  1911  by  $530,203.  Then  1912  sees  previous  figures  doubled,  viz.: 
11,379,684,  1913,  $1,307,349,  and  1914,  $1,299,754.  Then  the  war  brings  this  down  with 
a  slump  to  $250,323  in  1915,  which  is  again  made  up  in  1916  with  a  record  of 
$2>217,181. 

The  real  possibilities  of  the  port  at  present  are  not  apparent  owing  to  the 
bion  being  hampered  by  lack  of  transport  facilities.  The  results  of  the 
coasting  trade  will,  however,  give  a  rough  idea  of  these  developments.  In  1914  this 
.showed  $2,882,000,  and  in  1916,  $7,121,807. 

The  executive  submitted  a  recommendation  to  Congress  bearing  date  April  3, 
ich  is  being  actively  supported  by  the  entire  press :  "  That  in  view  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  mining  interests,  and  the  increase  in  the  maritime  move- 
ment of  the  port,  it  is  imperative  that  Chanaral  be  elevated  to  the  grade  of  a  major 
port  with  a  custom  house  staff  equal  to  that  of  Caldera.  The  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  movement,  is  the  formation  of  new  companies  in  the  locality  which  are 
justified  in  demanding  proper  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  the  legal  operations 
attendant  upon  import  and  export  trade." 

Chanaral  bay  is  favourably  situated;  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds, 
but  open  to  the  heavy  southwesterly  swells  in  the  summer  time.  The  land  around  the 
bay  is  low,  with  ridges  of  low  hills  rising  from  the  points  of  the  bay.  Their  tops  are 
rugged  and  rocky  and  the  land  sandy  and  barren.  The  mountain  range  is  seen  several 
miles  away  but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  are  several  small  hills. 

The  department  of  Chanaral  covers  9,98*6  square  miles.  It  belongs  to  the  province 
of  Atacama,  which  in  compensation  for  its  arid  desert  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  many  others. 

Mining  claims  have  been  registered  here  to  the  number  of  5,325,  covering 
121,440  acres. 

In  striking  contrast  to  its'  waterless  regions  the  irrigated  valleys  show  an  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  beneficient  influence 
of  the  climate. 

TENDERS  INVITED  FOR  ELECTRIC  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 

The  State  Railways  Department  invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  following 
articles,  on  or  before  the  5th  of  September  next: — 

All  kinds  of  electric  light,  bell,  and  telegraph  fittings  and  accessories,  including 
hand  lamps,  pedestal  and  studio  lamps,  suspension  and  fixed  lamps,  continuous  current 
electric  motors,   dynamos,  continuous   current  light  meters,  voltmeters,  carbons, 
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mercury,  mica,  ebonite  and  fibre  in  sheets,  vulcanized  copper  wire,  bare  copper  wire, 
double  cotton-cased  wire,  double  silk-cased  wire,  nickeline  double  cotton-cased  wire 
covered  bell  wire,  tinned  copper,  silver,  lead,  brass,  steel,  and  galvanized-iron  wire, 
platinum  in  sheets  and  wire,  clips,  brackets,  tubings,  single  conductor  protected  cable, 
lead-cased  cable,  vulcanized  wire-protected  cable,  flexible  steel  and  extra  flexible  cable, 
flexible  lamp  cord,  flexible  copper  cord,  brushes  of  steel  wire,  brass  wire,  and  fibre, 
with  handles,  bristle  brushes  without  handles,  marble  shelves,  Bristol  board,  ammo- 
nia, acetate  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  bofic  acid,  cyanide  of  potasium,  chloride  of  silver, 
nitrate  of  silver,  oxide  of  tin,  and  of  iron,  sulphate  of  nickel  (ammoniacal),  sulphate 
of  copper  and  of  soda,  polishing  pastes  and  powders,  polishing  cloths,  felts  and 
flannels,  porcelain  capsules,  pipe-cutting  tools  and  tongs,  etc.,  etc. 

NEW  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Chilian  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  officially  established  in  Val- 
paraiso on  June  5  with  the  declared  object  of  "  pushing  development  and  furthering 
progress  of  the  import  and  export  trade.  Assist  the  mercantile  community  in  all 
legislative  questions,  demonstrate  and  advise  upon  commercial  questions.  Study 
foreign  markets.  Improve  and  establish  mercantile  practices  and  usages.  Maintain 
a  museum  of  '  standard '  types  and  samples,  a  commercial  library,  etc.,  and  promulgate 
generally,  national  and  international  commercial  expansion." 

There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot  in  France  to  form  a  Chilean  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Paris. 

NEW  RAILWAY,  VALPARAISO-SANTIAGO. 

The  new  railway  scheme,  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  via  Salto,  Casablanca,  and 
Maipo,  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Works,  and  instructions  given 
to  the  "  Direccion "  to  proceed  with  working  drawings. 

This  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  material,  and  when  constructed,  will  open  up  an 
important  new  field  to  direct  commerce,  and  cause  direct  development  of  considerable 
territory,  as  well  as  increased  trade  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 

NEW  INDUSTRY. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  country,  the 
Government  are  offering  a  premium  of  3  cents  gold  per  kilo  on  all  calcium  carbide 
made  in  Chili,  with  an  additional  promise  to  increase  the  import  tax  upon  all  arriving 
from  outside.  There  is  ample  raw  material.  Capital  and  experience  alone  are 
invited. 


CUBAN  MA&KET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  July  6,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana  : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS  : 

Importation  during  the  week,  1,009  drums. 

Very  light  demand  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  prices  have  declined.  We 
quote  codfish  at  14  cents  per  pound,  haddock  at  14  cents  per  pound,  and  hake  at  12-£ 
cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES: 

Importation  during  the  week,  4,461  cases. 

Wo  report  an  active  demand  for  codfish  in  cases  for  those  in  good  shape,  having 
sold  easily  a1  $22  per  case,  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  wet  lots 
w  hich  could  not  be  sold,  even  at  lower  prices. 

HERRINGS  : 

The  market  is  exhausted,  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  short  demand.  The  last 
reported  sales  were  made  at  $3.50  per  large  case. 

gouda  cheese: 

There  is  no  change  to  be  reported  in  this  article,  and  the  prices  continue  to  be  the 
same,  for  that  of  United  States  from  30  to  55  cents  per  pound,  according  to 

class,  and  for  that  made  in  Cuba  at  29  to  35  cents  per  pound,  according  to  class. 

potatoes : 

Importations  during  the  week : 

1,124  bags. 
6,759  barrels. 

A  part  of  this  importation  was  reported  to  be  in  bad  condition  and  the  receivers 
sold  according  to  circumstances,  while  the  lots  received  in  good  condition  were  sold 
up  to  $10  per  barrel. 

exchange : 

New  York  3/s  1/8  per  cent. 
London  sight  $4.79  per  pound. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Trade  Opportunities  in  Brazil. 

(Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  Kingston,  Ontario.    United  States  Commerce  Report.) 

The  following  statement  by  one  having  resided  for  many  years  in  Brazil,  and  who 
made  a  study  of  trade  conditions  in  that  country,  will  prove  of  interest  to  American 
manufacturers : — 

That  there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  development  of  trade  in  pipes  and 
machinery  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  sewage  systems  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  single  sewage  disposal  system  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  The  great 
central  part  of  Brazil  is  the  least  known  of  any  section  of  the  world.  It  is  less  known 
than  Africa.  It  is  a  dark  country  in  that  respect,  but  not  dark  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
behind  in  modern  requirements.  Great  quantities  of  musical  instruments,  gramo- 
phones, and  similar  articles  were  sold  to  Brazil  prior  to  the  present  war.  Japan  is 
alive  to  the  opportunity  there  and  has  not  been  losing  sight  of  the  chance  to  develop 
her  trade. 

Farm  implements  are  wanted  in  Brazil,  evidence  of  which  is  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  all  duty  on  farm  implements  has  been  removed  by  the  Government.  The 
people  are  anxious  to  get  the  modern  implements  to  till  the  soil.  They  have  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
their  industries.      Farming  will  be  an  important  industry  with  them.      One  of  the 
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chief  branches  to  which  they  are  devoting  their  attention  is  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
The  duty  on  pure-bred  cattle  and  horses  has  also  been  removed  by  the  Government 
in  order  to  encourage  stock  raising.  The  people  are  a  meat-eating  people,  but  their 
meat  is  largely  of  the  sun-dried  variety.  The  meat  is  cut  from  the  carcasses  of  the 
beef  in  long  strips,  sprinkled  with  salt,  then  is  hung  up  on  a  pole  to  sun  for  several 
hours.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cured  it  is  sold  in  the  markets.  Millions  of  people  buy 
thi9  meat,  which  is  sold  at  16  cents  per  pound.  Fresh  beef  is  sold  as  well,  the  price 
usually  charged  being  10  cents  per  pound. 

Substitutes  for  Coal. 

(British  and  Latin-American  Trade  Gazette.) 

As  a  substitute  for  coal  on  the  continent,  sawdust  and  wood  are  recommended 
for  use  in  France  and  Switzerland.  In  Geneva  10  per  cent  of  sawdust  is  added  to  the 
coal  in  vertical  retorts,  and,  as  an  alternative,  logs  of  wood  3  feet  in  length  are  placed 
in  the  retorts,  which  then  contain  only  charges  of  260  pounds,  instead  of  1,240  pounds 
of -coal.  Wood  and  coal  are  worked  alternatively  on  two  benches,  and,  the  gases  not 
being  kept  separate,  the  resulting  tars  are  not  acid.  At  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  in  the 
Jura  district  of  France,  375  pounds  of  sawdust  are  mixed  with  66  pounds  of  coal  in 
horizontal  retorts,  which  take  990  pounds  of  coal.  In  Xeuchatel  the  coal  is  mixed 
with  28  per  cent  of  wood. 

Roughly  2  pounds  of  seasoned  wood  have  a  fuel  value  equal  to  1  pound  of  coal. 
Different  kinds  of  wood  have  different  fuel  values,  and  in  general  the  greater  the  dry 
weight  of  a  non-resinous  wood  the  more  heat  it  will  give  out  when  burned.  For  such 
species  as  hickory,  oak,  beech,  birch,  liard  maple,  ash,  locust,  longleaf,  pine  or  cherry, 
which  have  comparative  high  fuel  values,  one  cord,  weighing  about  4,000  pounds,  is 
required  to  equal  one  ton  of  coal.  It  takes  a  cord  and  a  half — a  total  weight  of  4,500 
pounds — of  shortleaf,  pine,  hemlock,  red  gum,  Douglas  fir,  sycamore,  or  soft  maple, 
which  weighs  about  3,000  pounds  a  cord,  to  equal  a  ton  of  coal;  whilst  of  cedar,  red- 
wood, poplar,  catalpa,  Norway  pine,  cypress,  basswood,  spruce  and  white  pine,  two 
cords,  weighing  about  2,000  pounds  each,  or  4,000  pounds  are  required. 

Shipments  of  Samples  to  Argentina  by  Parcel  Post 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Information  has  been  received  that  business  houses  in  Argentina  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  pay  heavy  customs  and  delivery  charges  on  unsolicited  samples  sent  by 
parcel  post.  The  samples  generally  do  not  interest  the  addressees  and  are  of  no  value  to 
them.  The  difficulties  and  expenses  involved  in  such  shipments  are  thus  described  in  a 
letter  from  a  firm  in  Buenos  Aires : — 

"  Upon  arrival  of  a  parcel-post  package  the  post  office  sends  a  formal  notice, 
and  we  then  have  to  present  a  declaration  of  ignorance  of  contents,  which  costs  4 
pesos  paper  ($1.70).  The  contents  are  thereupon  examined  by  a  customs  official, 
and  when  they  are  of  no  commercial  value  an  additional  charge  of  0.60  peso 
paper  ($0.25)  is  made.  Dutiable  goods  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  usual  duties. 

It  will  naturally  be  suggested  that  we  could  abandon  these  parcels  to  the 
post  office,  but  as  we  are  usually  without  any  information  as  to  their  contents, 
there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  articles  may  not  be  of  actual  importance.  For 
this  reason  we  have  so  far  paid  the  charges  and  withdrawn  the  parcels. 

In  order  to  retain  the  good  will  of  Argentine  importers,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that 
no  samples  be  sent  by  parcel  post  unless  they  have  been  specifically  requested  or  unless 
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arrangements  ore  made  to  reimburse  the  addressee  for  the  charges  incurred.  In  the 
ease  of  samples  without  commercial  value  weighing  up  to  12  ounces  the  difficulties 
referred  to  above  may  be  avoided  by  sending  by  sample  post  in  the  regular  mails. 
Advertising  matter  and  catalogues  admissible  in  the  regular  mails  should  also  be  sent  in 
the  regular  mails  as  "printed  matter"  rather  than  by  parcel  post,  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  customs  and  duty  charges. 


THE  HONORARY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

RESEARCH. 

Chairman:   Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 
Secretary:   Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc.,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:    J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch,  Ottawa. 

Memo.  No.  8. — Guilds  for  Research — Continued. 

In  Memorandum  No.  7,  a  short  resume  was  placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  the  proposals  of  the  Research  Council  regarding  the  possibility  of  trade 
guilds  being  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  industrial  research.  It  was  pointed  out  how 
expensive  research  is  for  an  individual  industry,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  it 
achieving  satisfactory  results  unless  that  industry  be  very  wealthy.  The  possibility  of 
international  organizations  was  also  touched  upon,  and  Memo.  No.  7  closed  with  the 
statement  that  the  Research  Council  recommends  the  establishment,  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  of  Canadian  industrial  research  guilds. 

In  this  memorandum  the  Research  Council  discusses  these  views  in  a  little  greater 
detail.  The  great  majority  of  Canadian  industries  are  relatively  small  and,  conse- 
quently, have  not  the  resources  to  undertake  research.  By  means  of  guilds,  however,  all 
firms  in  a  particular  line  of  industry  would  be  linked  together  in  order  that  these 
expenses  may  be  pooled.  Each  firm  will  pay  a  certain  levy  or  subscription,  and,  if  the 
combined  totals  of  these  funds  be  not  sufficient  to  completely  finance  the  necessary 
research,  assistance  may  be  given  for  a  period  of  years  by  the  Government.  The  precise 
nature  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent  memorandum. 

The  first  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  any  such  guild  would  be  to  make  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  particular  line  of  industry  in  which  the  guild 
is  formed.  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  executive  or  governing  committee  would 
be  able  to  determine  the  problems  still  awaiting  solution,  as  for  example,  what  pro- 
cesses were  too  costly,  what  shortcut  methods  might  be  used  if  only  the  necessary 
scientific  data  were  available,  etc.,  etc.  The  research  investigators  of  the  guild  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  immediately  start  work. 

At  this  juncture,  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  are  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  any 
given  firm  joining  such  a  guild?  "  The  immediate  prospect  of  paying  out  money  with 
perhaps  no  substantial  return  for  some  time  to  come  is  not  always  appealing,  espe- 
cially if  the  levy  be  large,  and  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  to  each  indus- 
trial corporation  or  manufacturer  the  advantages  that  would  inure  to  him.  The  first 
great  benefit  will  be,  of  course,  that  the  results  of  all  research  work  undertaken  by  the 
guild  will  be  immediately  available  to  each  and  every  member.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  first  benefit  and  the  one  for  which  the  guild  was  really  founded.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  privileges  and  advantages  which  may  be  suggested : — 

I.  The  right  to  recommend  specific  problems  for  research,  and,  if  these 
problems  are  approved  by  the  committee  of  management,  the  right  to  have  this 
research  carried  out  without  cost  to  the  firm  suggesting  it. 
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II.  The  right  to  a  periodical  service  of  information  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  technical  developments  of  the  particular  industry  in 
question,  even  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  receiving  copies  of  all  articles,  trans- 
lated, if  necessary,  from  foreign  languages,  bearing  on  any  given  related  sub- 
ject. This  would  cover,  also,  the  answers  to  such  technical  questions  that  a 
firm  may  propose,  not  involving  any  special  research. 

III.  The  right  to  use  patented  or  secret  processes  which  may  result  from 
the  researches  undertaken  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the  guild. 

IV.  Other  rights  or  privileges  which  may  be  stipulated  or  guaranteed 
depending  on  the  special  nature  of  the  industry  from  which  the  guild  is  formed. 

In  addition,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  firms  who  do  not  join  the  guild  would 
naturally  not  be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  those  who  do,  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  great  economy  has  been  effected  by  improved  processes.  All  information  of 
I  this  nature  would,  of  course,  be  denied  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  trade  associations  in  Canada  which,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion in  their  constitution,  might  be  formed  into  research  guilds,  provided  they  arc- 
•  willing  to  do  so.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  The  Tanners'  Association,  the 

Paint  and  Varnish  Association,  the  Textile  Association,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Trade  Products  Association,  etc. 

The  obvious  duty  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  question  is  to  weigh  carefully 
the  above  suggestions,  and  discuss  them  with  those  who,  as  a  result  of  long  experience, 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

The  Council  would  be  grateful  to  receive  at  any  time  suggestions  or  criticisms 
from  interested  persons  or  bodies. 

Mail  addressed  to  the  Research  Council  requires  no  postage. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  July  19,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co.  Ltd 


Total  Terminal  Elevators . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moose  jaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator., 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators 


Depot  Harbour   . 

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

m      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd, 

Prescott   ;  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

74,542 

t2,170 
t  11,207 

72,126 
t  22,700 

24,063 
+  31,594 
t  41,172 
t  11,213 

27,201 

21,421 


t  34,014 
23,334 
19,951 
20,019 


128,587 


26,762 
8,239 
21,770 
39,470 


96,241 


125,404 
4,748 
90,792 
225,089 


95,870 


1,500 


1,673,915 
125,938 
743,027 
122,817 
42,434 
379,492 


3,631,026 


3,855,851 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

116,216 
99,163 
206,229 
113,690 
84,793 
347,759 
699,382 
321,233 
56,367 
175,136 

744,755 
Closed  for 
344,637 
673,123 
270,665 
297,122 


4,550,270 


259,252 
340,632 
479, 08 J 
9,533 


1.08S, 499 


14,507 
43,844 
20.2S3 
570,774 


386,556 
40,735 


100, 237 


133,926 
783, 626 
813,127 
934,133 
12,445 


3,854,193 


9,492,962 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

27,839 
16,079 
25,899 
32,375 
17,314 
41,037 
63,392 
54,014 
12,382 
299 

186,591 

summer  

23,086 
52,827 
76,901 
34,802 


664,837 


5,911 
70 

23,224 
1,302 

30.507 


438 
'89.920 


6.354 


406,241 
47,392 

287,538 
48,556 
49,376 


935,815 


1.631.159 


Flax. 


Bushels. 


11,579 

37,558 
20,746 


40,759 
25,524 


19.103 


20,980 


56,825 
8,759 


53,475 
295,308 


754 
1,831 
618 


3,203 


6,769 


55,809 


62,638 
361,149 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

230, 176 
150,630 
241,607 
218,191 
120,166 
438,383 
731,180 
353,178 
57,536 
202,696 

973,747 

390,534 
758,043 
367,517 
405,418 

5,639,002 

292,679 
350, 772 
524,694 
50, 305 


1,218,450 


139,911 
49,030 
111,075 

885,783 


495,549 
40,735 


101,737 


2,214,082 
956,956 
1,843,692 
1,161,375 
104,255 
379,492 

8,483,672 


15,341,124 


*  Corn .       f  Whea t  oversh  ipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  19,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

—  

Bushels 

Bushels. 

No.  2   

H08,868 
17,822 
32,284 
8,243 
11,034 
20,593 
169,547 

34,974 
7,918 

18,135 
2,636 

13,394 
9,884 
9,300 

1,994,379 
637,574 
378,832 
204,360 
74,405 
90,668 
250,808 

1,920,485 
653,314 
429,2*1 
215,239 
86, 765 
121,145 
429,655 

128,587 

96,241 

3,631,026 

3,855,854 

Oats- 

1,666 
523, 097 
488,190 
1,034,799 
1,077,237 
1,141,907 
283,374 

1,813 
224,985 
197,495 
265,500 
183,560 
163,090 
52,056 

3,479 
1,275,505 
828,058 
1,829,280 
1,776.770 
2,468,635 
1,311,235 

527,423 
142,373 
528,981 
515,973 
1,163,638 
975,805 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

4,550,270 

1,088,499 

3,854,193 

9,492,962 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C .  W   

35,430 
289,409 
446,509 
19,686 
23,538 
121,243 

35,430 
454,718 
832, 220 
101,750 

61,812 
145,229 

149,571 
375,096 
81,021 
37,930 
21,219 


664,837 

15,738 
10,615 

1,043 
344 

2,767 

No.  4   

Feed   

Rejected  

30,507 

935,815 

1,631,159 

Flax  — 

No.  2  C.W  

244,557 
35,576 
8,086 

1,722 
1,187 

263 
27 
4 

6,769 

253, 948 
36,763 
8,349 
27 
7,093 

No.  3  "   

7,089 

Totals  

295,308 

3,203 

6,769 

305,280 

55,869 

55,869 

5,639,002 

1,218,450 

8,483,672 

15,341,124 

t  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Eleva- 
tors and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  July  19,  1918,  with  comparisons 
for  four  years. 




Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Bushels. 

5,510,415 
1,122,209 
4,852,646 

Total. 

Jul;,  t9%  1918— 

Btishels. 

128,587 
96,241 
3,631,026 

Bushels. 

5,639,002 
1,218,450 
8,483,672 

Total  

3,855,854 

11,485,270 

15,341,124 

July  tO,  1917— 

7,792,234 
434,653 
4,343,871 

6,302,929 
195,495 
7,323, 466 

14,094,163 
630,148 
11,667,337 

T T\t prior  tprnnnn  iq 

July  21,  1916— 

12,570,758 

13,820,890 

26,391,648 

11,858,775 
855,035 
5,613,140 

7,189,464 
157,079 

il    Jit  a 

6,415, i  10 

19,048, 16\) 
1,012,114 

1  O    AO  J  OKA 

12, 02S, 850 

fnt.prinr  f.Arrninfilc: 

Total  

18,326,950 

13,762,253 

32,089,203 

July  22,  1915— 

2,041,125 
63,212 
495, 322 

1,818,364 
86,829 
1,740,735 

3,859,489 
150,041 
2,236,057 

Total  

2,599,659 

3,645,928 

6,245,587 

July  23,  1914— 

2,411,042 
3,863,940 

3,640,380 
3,750,944 

6,051,422 
7,614,884 

Total  

6,274,940 

7,391,944 

13,666,306 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  uf  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

578.  Medicinal  drugs,  chemicals  and  surgical  dressings.— A  London  inquirer, 
who  claims  a  long  connection  with  hospitals,  etc.,  is  desirous  of  securing  the  agency 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  medicinal  drugs,  chemicals  and  surgical  dressings,  etc. 

579.  Industrial  machinery. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Genoa  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  houses  wishing  to  export  to  Italy,  after  the  war,  machinery  for  the 
metallurgical  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

580.  Chemical  products. — An  important  house  in  Leghorn  would  act  as  agent  for 
Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  shipping  to  Italy,  after  the  war,  such  chemical 
products  as  caustic  soda,  silicate  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

581.  Electric  material. — A  Milan  house  of  representatives  is  anxious  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  material. 

582.  Tools. — A  Milan  house  of  representatives  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  tools. 

583.  Food  products. — A  firm  of  representatives  and  commission  agents  at  Milan 
inquires  for  food  products. 

584.  Furs. — A  firm  of  representatives  and  commission  agents  at  Milan  inquires 
for  furs. 

585.  Cereals. — A  newly  formed  company  in  Montecatini,  Italy,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  Canadian  exporters  of  cereals. 

586.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures. — A  newly  formed  company  in  Montecatini, 
Italy,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel. 

587.  Quills. — An  important  firm  of  London  importers  established  for  seventy 
years  wish  to  get  Canadian  supplies  of  rough  or  raw  goose  and  duck  quills.  If  prices 
and  quality  ara  satisfactory,  they  would  at  once  place  a  large  order  and  probably 
arrange  for  permanent  business. 

588.  Chemicals  and  essential  oils. — An  important  Japanese  importing  firm 
engaged  in  exporting  and  importing  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  chemicals  and  essential  oils. 

5S0.  Pulp  and  paper. — An  important  Japanese  importing  firm  wishes  to  get  into 
communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pulp,  paper  and  other  supplies. 
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590.  Papers  and  stationery  supplies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  specializing  in  papers 
and  stationery  supplies  of  all  kinds  is  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for  the 
whole  of  South  Africa.    Samples  and  prices  are  requested  in  first  communication. 

591.  Twines. — A  Cape  Town  firm  specializing  in  commercial  stationery  and  sup- 
pile-  is  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian-made  twines.  Samples 
Hnd  prices  requested  in  first  communication. 

592.  Paper. — A  Birmingham  firm  inquires  re  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
I'ti inula  after  the  war  supplies  of  paper  previously  purchased  from  Norway. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Food  Board  of  Canada.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

■2.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  foods  from  Canada.  See  Customs  Memorandum 
2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa- 
Export  Department. 

3.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Kestriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Eules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

4.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 
Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin. 
Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Canada,  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commission  - 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 

Census  and  Statistics  Branch. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Census  Returns,  1911 — Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. — Six  volumes. 
Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
The  Canada  Year-Book. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Criminal  Statistics  (annual). 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canooma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address,, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


Newfoundland. 

W,  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E„  C.  2,  England.  C&ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

B    Millin,    The   Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christlania. 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  17  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion. 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Forei-gn 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India*. 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  Britten  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  ail  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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WAR  MEASURES. 

Restricted  Exports. 

Under  Order  in  Council  1868,  July  27,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
schedule  are  added  to  the  list  previously  issued  in  P.  C.  1775  (Customs  Memo.  2225  B) 
as  being  prohibited  from  export  from  Canada  except  under  license  approved  by  the 
War  Trade  Board.  The  War  Trade  Board,  however,  have  approved  a  general  license 
covering  export  of  the  articles  enumerated  below  to  the  United  States  with  the  excep- 
tion of  marine  engines,  parts  of. 

The  export  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas  and  beans  is  subject 
as  heretofore  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors,  Winnipeg. 

The  export  of  refuse  screenings  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Fort  William  Grain  Exchange. 

Communications  and  applications  respecting  the  approval  of  individual  licenses 
of  foodstuffs  and  other  goods  heretofore  under  the  control  of  the  Canada  Food  Board 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Canada  Food  Board,  Ottawa,  as  the  regulations  set  forth 
in  Memo.  2172  B  in  regard  to  the  approval  of  licenses  by  the  Canada  Food  Board, 
are  continued  in  force. 

For  further  information  see  Customs  Memo.  2229  B. 


SCHEDULE. 

Asphalt. 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic,  containing  sugar. 
Celluloid. 

Films,  as  follows: — 

Moving-picture  and  other  photographic  films,  unexposed,  exposed  but  unde- 
veloped, and  exposed  and  developed. 
Marine  engines,  parts  of. 

Moving-picture  and  other  photographic  films,  unexposed,   exposed  but  unde- 
veloped, and  exposed  and  developed. 
Newspapers,  old. 

Non-alcoholic  beverages,  containing  sugar, 
Phosphorous  sesquisulphide. 

Photographic  films,  including  moving-picture  films,  unexposed,  exposed,  but 
undeveloped,  and  exposed  and  developed. 

Photographic  plates,  unexposed,  exposed,  but  undeveloped,  and  exposed  and 
developed. 

Plates,  photographic,  unexposed,  exposed  but  undeveloped,  and  exposed  and 
developed. 

Sesquisulphide,  phosphorous. 

Stearine. 

Tallow. 

Telegraphic  apparatus. 
Valerian. 
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Wood,  including  logs;  timber,  round,  hewn,  sawed,  sided  or  squared. 

Lumber,  manufactured  Ln  all  dimension  sizes  for  commercial  uses  including 
woods  suitable  for  gun  stocks,  aeroplane  propeller  blades,  veneers  for 
aeroplane  and  hydroplane  frames,  ordnance  construction,  and  wood  handles 
for  tools  necessary  for  war  supplies;  walnut,  mahogany,  or  birch  wood 
cut  for  parquet  Mooring. 
Tartly  manufactured  articles  In  an  unfinished  shape  that  are  to  be  com- 
pleted into  a  finished  article  at  the  point  of  destination  when  made  from 
the  specified  woods,  such  as  K/D  desks  and  barrels,  furniture  stock, 
parquet  flooring,  cooperage,  etc. 


Restricted  Imports. 

Under  Order  iii  Council  1869,  July  27,  1918,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  sub- 
joined schedule  are  added  to  the  list  previously  issued  in  P.  0.  1776  (see  Customs 
Memo.  --_•'>  B)  as  being  prohibited  from  import  into  Canada,  except  under  license 
approved  by  the  War  Trade  Board.    In  Customs  Memo.  2>2@6  B  certain  articles  of 
revious  list  were  classed  under  schedule  K  as  being  "permitted  entry  at  customs 
as  licensed  for  importation  from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 
The  list  printed  below  comes  under  this  classification. 
For  further  information,  see  Customs  Memo.  2230  B. 

SCHEDULE. 

1.  Antimony,  antimony  ore,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

2.  Asphalt. 

3.  Balata. 

4.  Burlap. 

5.  Cacao  (cocoa  beans). 

6.  Caffeine,  caffeina,  theine  or  trimethylxanthine. 

7.  Casein  or  lactarene. 

8.  Castor  beans  and  castor  oil. 

9.  Chrome,  chrome  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

10.  Chromite. 

11.  Cobalt,  cobalt  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

12.  Cocoanut  meat,  shredded,  desiccated  or  prepared. 

13.  Cocoanut  oil. 

14.  Copper  ore,  and  copper  concentrates  containing  less  than  60  per  cent  of  "copper. 

15.  Copra. 

16.  Corundum. 

17.  Cotton. 

18.  Emery. 

19.  Ferro-alloys.    All  ferro-alloys. 

20.  Flax. 

21.  Flaxseed. 

22.  Graphite  crucibles. 

23.  Gutta  joolatong.  x  . 

24.  Gutta  siak. 

25.  Gypsum. 

26.  Hemp. 

27.  Hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of  leather. 

28.  Industrial  diamonds. 

29.  Iridium. 

30.  Iron  ore. 
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31.  Jute. 

o2.  Kapes. 

33.  Manganese,  manganese  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

34.  Mica. 

35.  Molybdenum  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

36.  Monazite  sand. 

37.  Nickel  ore,  matte,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

38.  Optical  glass. 

39.  Palm  oil. 

40.  Platinum. 

41.  Rice. 

42.  Rubber  manufactured  goods, 

43.  Rubber,  reclaimed  waste  or  scrap. 

44.  Shellac. 

45.  Sisal. 

46.  Sodium  potassium  or  calcium  nitrates. 

47.  Soya  bean  oil. 

48.  Sugars. 

49.  Tanning  materials. 

50.  Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated. 

51.  Tin  ore  and  tin  concentrates,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

52.  Titanium,  titanium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

53.  Tobacco. 

54.  Tungsten,  tungsten  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

55.  Canadian,  vanadium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

56.  Vegetable  ivory  and  Tagua  nuts. 

57.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

58.  Wolframite. 

59.  Wool. 

WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 
I.  Prohibited  Imports. 

REVOCATION   OF  C  ANADIAN   BLANKET  LICENSE  POSTPONED. 

The  revocation  of  the  general  import  license  covering  the  importation  of  com- 
modities from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  as  to  shipment  of  articles  on  the  list  of 
restricted  imports,  which  by  a  ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board  (W.  T.  B.  R.  161), 
July  8,  1918,  was  to  have  been  effective  from  July  20,  1918,  has  been  postponed  until 
August  15,  1918. 

RICE  ADDED  TO  LIST  OF  RESTRICTED  IMPORTS. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  by  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  No.  177),  has  placed  rice 
upon  the  list  of  commodities  the  importation  of  which  for  domestic  consumption  is 
prohibited.  Accordingly,  no  further  licenses  for  the  importation  or  rice  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  will  be  issued,  and  all  such  licenses  which  are  now  out- 
standing shall  expire  and  become  void  unless  shipment  from  abroad  is  made  there- 
under on  or  before  July  31,  191 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  ruling,  the  importation  of  rice  into  the  United 
States  in  bond  for  transhipment  to  the  West  Indies  or  Central  America  will  be  per- 
mitted if  the  details  of  ultimate  destination  are  clearly  -el  forth  on  the  application 
for  import  license. 
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RATTANS  AM)  REEDS  ON  THE  RESTRICTED  IMPORT  LIST. 

The  Wax  Trade  Board,  by  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  It.  176),  has  placed  rattans 
and  roods  on  the  list  of  restricted  imports.  All  outstanding  licenses  have  been 
revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments  made  after  August  5,  1918.  Hereafter  no  licenses  for 
the  importation  of  rattans  and  reeds  will  be  issued,  except  for  shipments  from  Can- 
ada or  Mexico  by  other  than  ocean  transportation,  and  except  further  for  shipments 
coming  as  return  cargo  from  convenient  European  ports  or  from  convenient  Medi- 
terranean North  African  ports,  and  then  only  when  coming  from  a  convenient  port 
where  Loading  can  be  done  without  delay. 


II.  Prohibited  Exports. 

ADDITIONS  AND  MODIFICATION  TO  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  173),  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conservation  list  effective  July  22, 
191S:— 

Dried  peaches  X-l. 

Dried  prunes  X-l. 

Peaches,  dried,  X-l. 

Prunes,  dried,  X-l. 

Silverware  containing  no  tin.  (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.) 

The  modification  to  the  export  conservation  list,  as  shown  below,  has  been 
adopted,  also  effective  July  22,  1918.  Item  listed  in  column  1  includes  the  new 
modification  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  item  in  column  2 : — 


Column  1. 

Effective  July  22,  1918— 

Silver,  manufactured,  and  articles 
containing  silver.  (Individual  licenses 
not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land if  no  tin  contained.) 


Column  2. 

Export  conservation  list  July  16^ 
1918— 

Silver,  manufactured,  and  articles 
containing  silver. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FROM  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  June  21,  1918. 

Fish. 

Yesterday  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  a  conference  was  held 
by  officials  and  codfish  exporters  to  start  the  conditioning  of  their  articles  for  export 
with  a  view  to  retaining  or  enlarging  the  overseas  market.  Mr.  Tsurumi,  Director 
of  the.  Fishery  Bureau,  stated  that  the  Government  would  secure  a  good  market 
abroad  for  Japanese  dried  codfish  by  the  prevention  of  the  export  of  bad  goods. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  the  shipment  of  codfish  has  become  one  of  the 
principal  departments  of  Japan's  export  trade  and  its  maintenance  is  highly  important. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  start  investigations  into  the  fishing  possibilities 
cf  the  seas  surrounding  the  Empire  toward  the  close  of  June.     According  to 
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Mr.  Tsurumi,  Director  of  the  Fishing  Industry  Bureau,  the  Government  will  publish 
the  results  of  the  investigations  twice  or  three  times  every  year  for  the  information 
of  fishing-  concerns  and  try  to  further  the  'development  of  marine  industries  in  this 
country. 

Steel. 

The  steel  rolling-mill  of  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company  at  Fukai,  Kobe,  will 
begin  operations  in  a  few  days.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  equal  to  turning  out  125  tons 
a  day. 

The  Hokkaido  Steel  Works  has  completed  the  installation  of  a  smelting  furnace 
with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day.  The  new  furnace  was  to  start  operations  on 
Saturday,  June  15.  - 

It  is  reported  from  Osaka  that  France  and  Italy  have  started  their  purchase 
of  Japan  zinc,  thereby  enlivening  the  market  here  which  has  been  short  of  the  visible 
stock  on  account  of  the  curtailed  output  of  refiners. 

Big  zinc  refiners  in  Japan,  including  the  Mitsui  Company,  Suzuki  &  Company, 
and  others,  are  going  to  boost  up  prices  of  zinc  by  their  united  action  to  cut  down  the 
output.    The  probable  extent  of  reduction  is  25  per  cent,  it  is  said. 

Paper  Situation  in  Japan. 

The  reported  ban  on  newsprint  by  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  postponed 
on  account  of  the  nullification  of  the  contract  a  Japanese  paper  made  with  Mexicans 
some  time  ago.  Leading  paper  manufacturers  have  decided  to  refer  every  export 
contract  for  newsprint  to  the  Government  before  it  is  finally  signed,  thus  avoiding 
official  interference. 

Pasteboard  manufacturers  in  Japan  have  brought  up  their  standard  prices  to 
yen*  160  per  ton  by  increasing  it  by  yen  15.  The  new  figure  is  the  highest  ever 
quoted  for  the  goods  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  manufacturers  have  abolished 
their  agreement  to  cut  down  exports.  Evidently  these  people  believe  that  they  can 
regulate  the  supply  of  cardboard  in  Japan  by  this  means ;  in  their  opinion  the  higher 
price  fixed  being  calculated  to  restrict  business  with  foreign  buyers. 

The  Tainan  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company  will  soon  complete  the  installation  of 
a  paper-pulp  plant  at  its  new  factory  at  Giran,  Taiwan,  and  will  start  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  from  crushed  canes  in  September. 

Exports  of  Japanese  Matches. 

During  May  Japanese  match  manufacturers  shipped  21,000  cases  of  their  goods, 
but  their  business  is  becoming  difficult  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  match  market  here  has  become  dull  and  only  Calcutta  continues  to  buy  on  a 
fair  scale.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  sharp  increase  in  freight  rates  and  partly 
attributable  to  the  rates  and  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  match 
manufacturers  have  raised  their  quotations  too  high  owing  to  the  brisk  trade  for 
some  time  past.    Sweden  continues  to  restrict  the  export  of  its  matches. 

Cement  from  Lava  and  Lime. 

A  new  company  called  the  Japan  Natural  Cement  Company  is  being  organized 
by  a  group  of  business  men  here.  The  new  concern  has  already  called  up  the  first 
instalment  of  its  stock  capital  and  completed  formalities  for  the  actual  organization 
of  its  staff.  It  intends  turning  out  a  substitute  for  Portland  cement  from  lava  and 
lime  which  can  be  obtained  in  Aomori  in  large  quantities. 

Portland  cement  is  in  a  strong  mood  at  present  and  the  ruling  price  in  the 
market  here  is  at  such  a  high  point  as  yen  8.80  per  barrel,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
50  sen  over  March,  this  year. 

•  1  yen  =  approximately  50  cents. 
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The  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  over  the  sale  of  wool  in 
Australia  have  been  concluded  satisfactorily.  It  is  now  arranged  that  24,600  bales 
of  wool  will  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  July,  at  the  prices  officially  quoted  by 
Great  Britain  last  November.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  consented  to 
carry  the  delivered  stock,  assigning  14,000  tons  of  'Space  to  the  job. 

5Testerday  the  Government  announced  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  Woollen 
.Mill  of  Sanju  with  a  view  to  making  the  factory  more  serviceable  to  the  public, 
whereas  so  far  it  has  been  exclusively  catering  to  the  War  Office.  The  reorganized 
mill  will  not  only  turn  out  woollen  cloth  but  worsted  yarns  as  well,  at  the  same  time 
undertaking  for  the  general  public  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  or  yarns,  and 
for  private  woollen  mills  the  training  of  experts  or  operatives. 

Japanese  Banking. 

The  Chosen  Government-General  has  just  issued  a  decree  for  the  governance  of  a 
new  real  estate  bank  in  Chosen,  which  will  be  organized  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
present  real  estate  'banks  under  official  protection.  The  new  consolidated  bank  called 
the  Development  Bank  will  have  a  capital  of  yen  10,000,000  and  be  authorized  to  issue 
debentures  up  to  ten  times  it  paid-up  capital.  The  new  bank  starts  business  October  1. 

In  conformity  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Shoda,  Minister  of  Finance,  at  the 
gubernatorial  conference  a  few  days  ago,  the  Banking  Bureau  will  henceforth  raise  the 
minimum  limit  for  the  capital  of  the  banking  houses  to  yen  2,000,000  so  as  to  prevent 
the  troubles  that  the  public  experience  on  account  of  weak  banks. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  Japan's^credits  to  foreign  powers  since  the  war  began 
are  yen  185,174,000  for  England,  yen  77,708,000  for  France,  yen  238,063,000  for  Russia 
and  yen  525,945,000  for  China. 

Encouraging  the  Japanese  Tea  Industry. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  appointed  four  experts  and  one  secretariat  in 
Taiwan  to  encourage  and  promote  the  tea  industry  there. 

A  Japanese  Shipping  Company's  Profits. 

At  a  semi-annual  meeting  Thursday  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  dividends  of  50 
per  cent  were  passed.  Baron  Kondo,  the  president,  stated  in  recommending  the  rate 
of  dividends  that  the  company's  receipts  for  the  term  ended  March  31  were  the  largest 
ever  witnessed.  In  his  report  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  being  prepared  against 
the  reactionary  depression  coming  on  in  the  shipping  trade. 

Potassium  Chloride  Exports  from  Japan. 

The  export  of  potassium  chloride  has  been  resumed  by  Japanese  chemical  men 
with  the  growing  demand  from  South  America  and  India.  Within  a  week  or  so  500 
barrels  will  be  shipped  to  India  and  Annam  while  400  barrels  will  be  consigned  to 
Brazil.    Several  shipments  to  Latin  America  are  also  being  made  by  Osaka  exporters. 

Japanese  Aerial  Exhibition. 

An  aerial  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Takenodai,  Uyeno  Park,  from  July  10  to 
August  25,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Aviation  Society. 
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New  Industrial  Companies  in  Japan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  reports  that  during  May  284  indus- 
trial companies  were  promoted,  calling  up  yen  16,758,220  for  their  capital.  Of  the 
whole  number  there  were  9  breweries,  11  foodstuff  producers,  36  tissue  producing  plants, 
9  ceramic  industries,  28  chemical  works,  35  metal  works,  8  shipbuilding  plants,  38 
machine  shops,  12  gas  and  electric  engineering  works,  and  other  sundry  works. 

Imports  of  Automobiles. 

The  report  from  the  Finance  Department  shows  that  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  Japan  imported  476  automobiles  worth  yen  1,036,900,  and  parts  worth  yen 
659,110.  Compared  with  the  same  time  last  year  the  total  number  of  automobiles 
imported  is  an  increase  of  400  per  cent  while  the  value  of  parts  imported  are  five  times 
the  figure  for  last  year. 

Japan-Chosen  Tariff  to  be  Abolished. 

The  customs  tariff  between  Japan  proper  and  Chosen  will  be  abolished  next  year 
with  the  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Korea's  annexation.  The  Osaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  study  of  various 
problems  attendant  on  this  removal  of  the  tariff. 

Japanese  Government's  Black  List. 

In  yesterday's  Official  Gazette  the  Government  published  a  long  list  of  the  individ- 
uals or  firms  officially  regarded  as  being  of  the  enemy  nature  and  dealings  with  whom 
are  prohibited.  The  list  covers  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Central  America, 
Chili,  Morocco,  Iceland,  Greece,  the  West  Indies,  Denmark,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  Norway,  Peru,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Mexico,  Persia  and  other  countries.  m 

Fertilizers  in  Japan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  reports  that  at  the  end  of  1916 
there  were  24,335  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  Japan,  while  there  were  45,470  dealers 
in  the  goods.  Importers  of  fertilizers  at  the  same  date  numbered  1,100.  The  total 
amount  of  fertilizers  produced  in  Japan  at  the  same  date  was  yen  61,111,914  including 
yen  12,895,735  of  compound  fertilizers,  yen  9,483,988  of  animal  fertilizers,  yen  18,805,- 
280  of  vegetable  fertilizers,  yen  19,841,208  of  mineral  fertilizers,  and  yen  85,703  of 
miscellaneous  goods.    The  import  of  foreign  goods  at  the  same  date  was  yen  34,699,740. 

Yesterday's  Official  Gazette  prints  a  decree  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  adding  fertilizers  to  the  list  of  articles  which  are  under  official  super- 
vision in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance  to  Control  the  Prices  of  Commodities. 

Camphor  Production  in  Taiwan. 

Seven  officials  and  experts  are  heing  appointed  by  the  Monopoly  Bureau  in  the 
Government-General  of  Taiwan.  They  will  undertake  the  control  of  camphor  produc- 
tion and  will  conduct  investigations  into  the  camphor  market.  This  step  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  camphor  industry  in  that  colony,  in  view  of  this 
year's  probable  reduction  of  a  million  pounds  in  production. 

Japanese  Red  Beans. 

Red  beans  are  neglected  by  American  bean  buyers  and  their  export  is  in  a  flagging 
condition,  but  the  increasing  demand  from  domestic  users  is  maintaining  their  prices. 
Green  peas  are  also  weak  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  exports,  but  their  price  is  still  on 
the  level  of  yen  11-70  per  *koku. 


*1  koku  =  4.96  bushels  approximately. 
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Peas  and  Beans. 

The  yield  of  pens  in  Hokkaido  last  year  is  reported  officially  to  be  612,973  koku 
valued  at  yen  1.3,307,662,  while  the  output  of  beans  amounted  to  1,016,666  koku  valued 
at  yen  £2,305,661.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year  the  output  of  peas  shows  an 
increase  of  317,075  koku  valued  at  yen  4,962,639  and  that  of  beans  presents  a  gain  of 
549,856  koku  valued  at  yen  11,983,243. 

Japanese  Firms  Purchasing  Chilean  Nitrate  Mines. 

The  Chilean  Government  is  going-  to  sell  several  nitrate  mines  in  that  country  by 
auction  August  1.  In  this  sale  some  Japanese  firms  will  participate  on  strength  of 
their  investigations  (into  the  resources  of  the  offered  mines. 

Insect  Powder. 

The  output  of  insect  powder  in  Japan  this  year  is  being  reduced  roughly  to  a  mil- 
lion kwan.*  The  export  of  powder  to  England  and  France  has  fallen  off  and  the  only 
active  buyer  at  present  is  America. 

/ 

Conditioning  of  Exports. 

Yesterday  Tokyo  brush  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  hairs  and  bristles  held  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  take  steps  to  retain  their  overseas  market  against  foreign 
rivalry.  In  conjunction  with  the  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  will 
start  the  conditioning  of  export  goods.    Pencil  men  will  soon  follow  their  example. 

The  unions  of  celluloid  goods  manufacturers  in  Japan  are  going  to  organize  a 
central  council  through  which  to  control  the  export  of  inferior  goods  in  view  of  the 
rapid  increase  i»  their  export  trade  and  the  importance  of  the  market  secured  being 
retained  after  the  war.  They  will  try  to  attain  the  object  by  conditioning  of  every 
article  for  export. 

Water  Power  in  Japan. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  by  the  Government  that  more  than  seventy  officials 
will  be  newly  appointed  as  attaches  to  the  Department  of  Communications  tin  order  to 
make  thorough  investigations  into  Japan's  possibilities  to  maintain  waterpower  for  its 
rapidly  increasing  (industrial  plants. 

Toys. 

Japanese  toy  manufacturers  have  formally  requested  the  'Government  to  start 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  over  the  ban  on  their  products,  detailing  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  been  faced  with  on  account  of  America's  ban. 

The  Osaka  Asahi  of  June  20  states  that  the  American  veto  seriously  affected  the 
toy  trade  of  Nagoya.  But  it  has  made  much  (improvement  lately,  and  its  volume  is  now 
over  twice  as  much  as  before  the  American  ban,  thanks  to  energetic  efforts  made  locally 
for  cultivating  new  markets  abroad  such  as  Canada,  South  America,  South  Sea 
Islands  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Tokyo  toy  men  have  followed  the  example 
with  similar  results. 

Alcohol. 

The  Finance  Department  reports  that  during  1917,  3,684  koku  of  alcohol  were  dis- 
tilled in  Japan,  while  the  year's  output  of  spirits  in  this  country  amounted  to  24,283 
koku. 


*  d  kwan  =  8.267  pounds  avoirdupois  approximately.) 
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Japanese  Commercial  Exhibit  at  Singapore. 

The  Japanese  Commercial  'Show  Room  at  Singapore,  which  is  to  be  managed  by 
the  South  Pacific  Association  with  the  backing  of  the  Japanese  Government,  will  open 
to  general  visitors  in  September.  The  new  institution  will  not  only  hold  a  standing 
exhibition  of  Japanese  manufactures  and  staples,  but  will  act  as  mediator  between 
Japanese  manufacturers  and  foreign  buyers. 

Japanese  to  Study  Languages  of  Dutch  Colonies. 

To  promote  the  Japan-Dutch  trade  the  Taiwan  Government-General  will  start  an 
undertaking  at  Singapore  to  teach  Japanese  residents  there  the  languages  used  in  the 
South  Paaific. 


FUTURE  DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay. 

Manchester,  June  27,  1918. 

The  restricted  imports  of  pulp  and  paper,  due  to  the  influence  of  war  conditions, 
haVe  been  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to  paper  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  three  years.  The  acute  shortage  has  called  into 
being  a  number  of  firms  who  specialize  in  the  collection  of  waste  paper  for  repulping, 
and  nearly  every  municipality  has  its  department  for  the  collection  of  refuse  paper 
and  cardboard.  Naturally,  future  supplies  have  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  interest  in  Canada  as  a  source  of 
supply.  The  question  asked,  however,  by  many  paper  merchants  interviewed  is :  "  What 
position  will  Canada  be  in  to  compete  with  European  countries  after  peace  has 
been  declared."  It  is  a  searching  question,  and  it  still  awaits  a  satisfactory  reply. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  is  well  known,  the  British  imports  of  paper  and 
articles  of  paper,  were  valued  at  over  $35,000,000  a  year,  the  greater  part  of  which 
emanated  from  European  countries.  The  one  exception  relates  to  the  imports  of 
printing  paper  from  Newfoundland,  which  were  only  a  few  cwts.  less  than  the  imports 
from  Norway  in  1913.  namely,  860,213  cwts.  against  883,102  cwts.  To  what  extent, 
if  any,  Canada  will  be  able  to  retain  the  trade  she  has  captured  during  the  war,  and 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  compete  with  Scandinavia  in  the  coming  years  are  points 
upon  which  there  can  be  no  unanimity  of  opinion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  general  mental  attitude  of  paper  merchants  in  Great 
Britain  towards  the  question,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  to-day, 
may  be  quoted:  "If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  show  us  adequate  reasons  for  our 
changing  from  Scandinavian  suppliers  to  Canada,  we  should  naturally  be  only  too 
glad  to  assist  members  of  the  British  Empire  rather  than  Scandinavian  suppliers." 

Apparently,  the  whole  future  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
commodity,  at  any  rate,  rests  upon  the  bases  of  cost  of  production  and  transportation, 
tbe  latter  particularly.  There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  self-evident  factor  of 
Scandinavia's  proximity  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  invaluable  commercial  asset  it 
confers  upon  her  exporters.  This  phase  of  the  question  was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  .Special  Trade  Commission  of  Canadian  business  men  who  visited  Europe  two 
years  ago.    Their  comments  were: — 

"  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  transportation  between  Canada  and  the  Allied 
nations,  it  would  appear  that  the  established  lines  have  not  given  that  service  in 
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linking  up  Canada  with  other  countries  which  might  have  heen  expected.  It  has  been 
fell  for  some  years  that  the  rates  of  freight  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
seriously  impair  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  developing  Canadian  trade.  Canada's 
ocean  transportation  will  have  to  he  completely  reorganized  if  the  Dominion  is  to 
derive  the  fullesl  benefit  from  her  natural  resources  and  manufactured  products. 

••  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  question  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  private  corporations,  as  the  future  of  Canada  in  respect  to  overseas  trade 
w  ill  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  securing  of  favourable  service  and  freight  rates. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  great  number  of  Canada's  competitors  are  geographically 
in  a  much  hotter  position  owing  to  their  nearness  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  this  drawback  if  Canada  is  to 
have  an  important  share  of  European  trade  now  so  freely  offered  to  her." 

During  the  last  few  days  several  Manchester  firms  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
—  the  whole  subject  of  future  trade  with  Canadian  paper  manufacturers,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  latter  will  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  said  firms  whose  names 
and  addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — 
I  Refer  to  Trade  Inquiry  573.) 

DECLINE  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS. 

The  statistics  relating  to  imports  of  paper  from  Canada  are  not  yet  published 
for  the  year  1917,  but  those  embracing  the  year  1916  show  that  imports  of  paper  on 
rid-  were  only  57,868  cwts.  compared  with  75,142  cwts.  in  1912;  and  imports  of  mill 
hoard  and  wood-pulp  board  13-9,626  cwts.  in  1916  against  213,982  cwts.  in  1912.  This 
decline  in  the  volume  of  purchases  from  Canada  is  regrettable  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  was  anxious  to  increase  her  imports.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  British  statutory  curtailment  of  imports 
bave  considerably  handicapped  Canadian  exporters. 

Birmingham's  interest  in  Canadian  paper  supplies. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Stationers  and  Papermakers 
Association,  called  at  the  Birmingham  office  to  discuss  the  subject  of  future  supplies 
of  paper  from  Canada.  When  the  Special  Canadian  Trade  Commission  above  referred 
to  visited  Birmingham  in  191C,  rhey  were  interviewed  by  this  gentleman,  and  promises 
were  made  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  dealt  wTith  in  their  report,  and  that  he 
would  be  notified  of  any  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  increasing  Canadian  sup- 
plies. This  incident  is  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  continued  interest  manifested 
by  British  firms  in  trade  with  Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dominion  manu- 
facturers will  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  profitable  trade  "  so  freely  offered1' 
to  them.  Business  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  Canada  is  labouring;  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  discussing  preliminaries  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Koss. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  June  25,  1918. 
Loading  Invoice  Values  and  Collecting  Extra  Duty  in  Australia. 

Canadian,  as  well  as  other  invoices,  have  been  subject  to  increased  values,  and 
extra  duties  being  assessed,  long  after  the  customs  entries  have  been  passed  in  Aus- 
tralia, hence  the  following  resume  of  the  position,  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
exporters  upon  whose  goods  or  products  an  additional  duty  has  been  demanded  from 
Australian  importers. 

For  some  considerable  time  past  Australian  importers  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  Commonwealth  customs  authorities  in  "  loading "  invoices  for 
imported  goods  and  the  collection  of  post  debits  on  articles  the  duty  upon  which  had 
already  been  paid. 

It  was  claimed,  for  instance,  that  where  the  customs  department  considered  an 
importer's  invoice- — although  truly  representing  the  price  which  he  had  paid  for  the 
goods — as  less  than  that  which  the  officials  held  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
goods  at  time  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  production,  the  invoice  would  be 
"  loaded "  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  and  a  demand  made  for  the  payment  of 
duty  upon  an  arbitrary  instead  of  an  actual  value. 

In  the  collection  of  extra  duty,  it  was  also  claimed  that  the  practice  of  the 
authorities  was  to  demand  payment  in  certain  circumstances  of  which  the  following 
is  a  typical  instance: — 

"  A  imports  a  line  of  goods,  produces  his  invoice  showing  actual  price  paid, 
pays  duty  as  per  customs  tariff,  makes  up  his  cost,  and  disposes  of  the  goods,  making, 
say,  5  per  cent  profit.  Two  years  subsequently  the  department  demands  additional 
duty,  amounting  possibly  to  a  sum  greater  than  the  profit  the  importer  made  on  the 
goods  in  question.  There  was  no  question  of  fraud.  The  reason  for  the  demand 
given  by  the  customs  was  that  other  importers  had  paid  more  money  at  the  same 
time  for  similar  goods  and,  therefore,  the  value  on  which  A  paid  duty  was  not  the 
market  value." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  importers  that  the  clause  of  the  Act  provided  that  the 
u  value  shall  be  verified  at  the  time  of  entry  by  the  production  of  the  genuine 
invoice "  a  stipulation  with  which  the  importer  in  the  instance  cited  had  complied, 
yet  the  extra  duty  was  demanded  two  years  later. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  interested  importers,  and  in  reply  to 
special  inquiries  made  on  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Melbourne,  has  sent  a  reply  to  this  office  from 
which  the  following  excerpts  are  submitted: — 

"  Relative  to  the  basis  of  value  for  duty  and  collection  of  extra  duty  on  past 
importations,  we  desire  to  inform  you  that  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  has 
considered  the  representations  of  the  mercantile  community  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  section  165  of  the  Customs  Act  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  recovery  of 
short-paid  duty. 

"  It  is  realized  that  in  many  cases  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  such  importers  as 
are  not  suspected  of  fraud,  by  requiring  them  to  pay  duty  found  to  have  been  short- 
paid  thereon  at  time  of  entry. 

"It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  that,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  intentional  short-payment  the  department  will  not  call  upon  importers  for 
short-paid  duties  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  original  entry  for  home  con- 
sumption. 
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'  In  pursuance  of  this  decision,  the  collectors  will  in  future  limit  adjustment  of 
duty  on  previous  importations,  except  as  mentioned  above  to  shipments  duty  paid 
within  twelve  months  prior  to  the  date  of  making  claim  on  the  importer. 

•'  In  connection  with  oases  in  which,  owing  to  the  information  in  the  possession  of 
this  department,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  values  appearing  on  invoices  are 
lower  than  the  fair  market  values  for  home  consumption  in  the  country  of  export  at 
da  to  of  invoice,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  action  in  accordance  with  sections 
216  and  42  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901-16. 

"  In  cases  whore  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  the 
practice  followed  is  for  the  goods  to  be  detained  and  the  importers  notified  of  detention 
and  refusal  of  the  collector  to  pass  the  entry,  or  deliver  the  goods,  and  of  the  evidence 
required  as  to  the  fair  market  value  for  home  consumption. 

"  Delivery  may  then  be  permitted  on  lodgment  of  cash  security  under  section  42 
of  the  Customs  Act  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  protect  the  revenue." 

The  various  sections  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  this  decision  are: — 

Section  165  reads:  "When  any  duty  has  been  short-levied  or  erroneously 
refunded  the  person  who  should  have  paid  the  amount  short-levied  or  to  whom  the 
refund  has  erroneously  been  made  shall  pay  the  amount  short-levied  or  repay  the 
amount  erroneously  refunded  on  demand  being  made  by  the  collector  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  short-levy  or  refund." 

Section  216'  reads:  "The  collector  may  require  from  the  owner  of  any  good  j 
proof  by  declaration  or  the  production  of  documents  that  the  goods  are  owned  as 
claimed  and  are  properly  described,  valued  or  rated,  for  duty  and  the  collector  may 
refuse  to  deliver  the  goods  or  to  pass  any  entry  relating  thereto  pending  such  proof." 

Section  42  reads: —  "  The  customs  shall  have  the  right  to  require  and  take  securi- 
ties for  compliance  with  this  Act  and  generally  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of 
the  customs,  and  pending  the  giving  of  the  required  security  in  relation  to  any  goods 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  customs  may  refuse  to  deliver  the  goods  or  to  pass  any 
entry  relating  thereto." 

Invoice  and  Declarations  Necessary  for  Export  to  Australia, 

The  Australian  Customs  authorities  have  decided  to  extend  the  time  for  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  that  invoices  of  goods  exported  to  Australia  must  also 
show  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  the  country  of  export. 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Ross,  under  date  of  June  6,  1918  (Weekly  Bulletin  No.  756) 
the  date  fixed  for  the  production  of  invoices  containing  the  requisite  particulars  and 
declaration  was  July  1,  1918. 

A  decision  announced  on  June  25  states  that  the  new  rule  will  only  affect  ship- 
ments "  entered  "  at  the  customs  after  January,  1919,  thus  giving  Canadian  exporters 
an  extra  four  months'  grace  to  become  conversant  with  the  regulations. 

Development  of  some  New  Industries  in  Australia. 

Steel  and  Iron. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  with  its  head  office  at  Melbourne,  takes 
the  leading  position  in  the  expansion  of  Australian  industries  upon  a  national  basis. 
The  remarkable  success  achieved  over  a  long  period  of  years  with  their  silver-lead-zinc 
mines  at  Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,  is  well  known  throughout  the  mining  world.  The  com- 
pany, besides  paying  generous  dividends,  accumulated  vast  reserves  which-  -to  a  con- 
siderable extent — were  utilized  in  exploiting  iron  deposits  in  South  Australia  and  the 
establishment  of  extensive  steel  works  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W.,  concerning  which  par- 
ticulars have  appeared  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.    To  date,  some  £2,750,- 
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000  has  been  spent  in  connection  with  these  works.  Of  this  there  is  at  present  out- 
standing £900,000  of  capital  obtained  upon  the  company's  6  per  cent  debentures.  The 
balance,  viz.,  £1,850,000 — miinus  about  £400,000  raised  on  a  share  issue  in  1913 — has 
been  provided  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  out  of  its  own  financial  resources. 

In  view  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  Newcastle  works,  to  cope  with  the  demands 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments — in  addition  to  ordinary  trade  require- 
ments— it  has  been  found  necessary  to  formulate  a  scheme  embracing  the  issue  of  the 
remaining  unissued  share  capital  and  the  capitalization  of  undistributed  profits.  On 
completion  of  the  scheme,  the  company  will  be  provided  with  £637,988  fresh  capital, 
and  the  original  authorized  capital  will  be  increased  from  £600,000  in  1,500,000  original 
shares  of  8s.  each,  to  £3,000,000  by  the  creation  of  1,500,000  additional  shares  of  12s. 
each  and  1,500,000  additional  shares  of  £1  each.  Of  the  authorized  capital  £900,000 
will  remain  unissued.  As  two-thirds  of  the  existing  shares  are  on  the  London  register, 
the  bulk  of  the  money  will  come  from  London. 

The  authorized  but  unissued  capital  of  £900,000  may  be  of  material  service  at 
some  future  time  in  view  of  the  growing  nature  of  the  business.  Shareholders  have  the 
first  preference  in  subscribing  the  additional  capital. 

The  report  of  the  Newcastle  Steel  Works  for  the  four  weeks  ended  on  May  29,  is 
as  follows : — 

Production  11,127  tons  pig-iron,  16,016  tons  steel.  Rolled  60,  80  and  90-pound 
rails  for  N.S.W.  Government.  Bulb  angles  rolled  for  Commonwealth  shipbuilding. 
The  production  of  the  blooming  mill  was  13,751  tons  and  rail  mill  9,915  tons.  The  18- 
inch  merchant  mill  is  now  completed  and  ready  for  use  while  the  8-tinch  mill  has  been 
fully  employed  with  three  shifts.  Production  of  18-inch  mill,  2,649  tons;  12-inch  mill, 
1,310  tons;  3-inch  mill,  156  tons.  Good  progress  has  been  made  with  rod  mill,  engines 
and  works  generally.  Produced  289  tons  castings  while  from  the  coke  ovens  were 
obtadned  12,295  tons  coke;  132,791  gallons  tar  and  186  tons  sulphate  ammonia. 

The  second  blast  furnace  will  be  put  into  operation  in  August,  by  which  the  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  will  be  greatly  accelerated.  Extensive  orders  are  held  for  angles 
and  plates  required  in  connection  with  the  Commonwealth  Government's  shipbuilding 
programme. 

Wire  and  Fencing  Wire. 

As  the  Broken  Hill  Steel  Works  at  Newcastle  anticipate  producing  wire  rods  in 
large  quantities  in  August,  the  Austral  Nail  Company  of  Melbourne  is  now  establish- 
ing new  works — also  at  Newcastle — for  the  manufacture  of  nail  and  fencing  wire.  On 
official  authonity,  it  is  anticipated  that  fencing  wire  will  ultimately  be  available  from 
this  source  to  meet  all  Australian  requirements. 

Wire  Netting. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  in  Australia  for  wire  netting  chiefly  to  protect  large 
areas  from  the  devastation  caused  by  rabbits.  In  normal  years,  the  bulk  of  this 
material  was  imported,  but  works — of  somewhat  limited  capacity — have  been  in  opera- 
tion, over  a  period  of  years,  at  !Sydney.  A  small  plant  at  the  Melbourne  penitentiary 
has  not  been  working  for  some  time,  but  the  machines  will  soon  be  removed  and 
worked  by  free  labours!  As  the  raw  material  is  now  to  be  made  in  Australia,  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  expansion  of  this  (industry  is  that  the  wire  netting  machines  are 
not,  at  present,  obtainable  from  oversea. 

Steel  Products. 

The  Commonwealth  Steel  Products  Company  are  well  ahead  in  their  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  opening  of  their  works  at  Newcastle  by  which  they  anticipate 
Employing  200  men  and,  later  on,  duplicating  the  extent  of  the  original  plant. 
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Sheet-rolling  Mills  and  Galvanized-iron  Works. 

A  Sydney  company,  closely  affiliated  with  English  manufacturers  of  similar 
products,  contemplate  establishing  works,  to  cost  from  £150,000  to  £200,000,  adjoining 
the  Broken  Hill  Steel  Works  at  Newcastle,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  sheets  and 
plain  ami  corrugated  galvanized  iron  for  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  demand 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  with  the  State  Govern- 
ment of  Ni'w  South  Wales  for  the  necessary  dredging  of  a  channel  to  the  site  chosen 
and  for  tilling  in  some  low  ground  on  the  company's  property.  When  this  necessary 
work  is  accomplished,  the  erection  of  the  plant  will  speedily  follow. 

Manufacture  of  Tin  Plates. 

In  recent  years  Australian  canning  plants  (meat  works,  jam  and  fruit  packers, 
etc.)  and  all  industries  in  which  tin  formed  a  component  part,  obtained  practically  all* 
their  supplies  of  plates  from  Great  Britain,  but  since  the  war  considerable  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  the  United  States:  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  is  reflected 
in  the  importations  in  the  pre-war  years  of  1912  and  1913  and  since  the  war  as 
follows : — 


Value  of  imports  of  tin  plates  in  1912   £  514,861 

1913   527,844 

1914-  15   555,195 

1915-  16   833,041 

1916-  17   1,330,636 


As  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  from  either  the 
United!  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  some  of  the  most  important  jam  works — 
with  large  contracts  on  hand  for  both  the  Imperial  and  United  'States  Governments — 
have  been  compelled  to  close  down  and  thus  throw  many  hundred  operatives  out  of 
employment.  For  a  time  the  position  was  partially  met  by  the  packing  of  dry- 
foodstuffs  in  containers  made  of  cardboard,  but  Australian  paper-board  manufacturers 
are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  owing  to  their  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  material. 

The  recently  appointed  Federal  Board  of  Trade  is  now  considering  the  question 
of  whether  the  tin  plate  industry  can  be  established  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  known  that  several  schemes  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  are  under 
consideration,  one  being  to  have  the  capital  provided  by  the  leading  meat  canners, 
jam  manufacturers  and  other  large  users  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Authoritative  advices  made  as  this  mail  closes  are  that  the  acute  position  in  regard 
to  the  shortage  in  supplies  of  tin  plates  will  shortly  be  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  large 
.shipments  from  oversea. 

Manufacture  of  Copper  Wire. 

At  Port  Kembla,  NjS.W.,  over  £100,000  has  already  been  expended  in  the 
construction  works  of  Metal  Manufacturers,  Limited,  and  for  some  time  past  every- 
thing has  been  ready  for  installing  the  machinery,  the  manufacture  and  despatch  of 
which  from  Great  Britain  has  been  delayed  by  the  war.  Some  of  the  plant,  however, 
has  already  arrived  in  Australia,  while  more  is  on  the  way  and,  unless  further 
unforeseen  delays  occur,  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  commence  in  July  or  August. 
The  manufacture  of  copper  wire  is  only  one  of  the  many  proposed  activities  of  the 
company,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  stated  that  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  supply 
the  major  portion  of  the  requirements  of  the  country.  At  first  the  output  will  be 
somewhat  restricted  owing  to  the  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  machinery, 
but  it  will  be  increased  when  additional  plant  can  be  brought  into  use. 

Manufacture  of  White-lead  and  Paints. 

Prior  to  the  war,  considerable  paint  was  manufactured  at  various  points  through- 
out Australia,  and  the  works  then  established  have — in  the  interval —  been  enlarged 
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through  the  increased  demand  for  domestic  lines,  as  many  British  makers  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  their  old  established  hold  on  the  trade. 

Since  the  war,  a  prominent  paint  company — with  extensive  interests  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere — has  erected  a  large  plant  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  in  which  whitelead  and 
other  paints  are  manufactured.  A  combination  of  British  corroders  has  recently 
formed  a  company,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Melbourne 
to  manufacture  whitelead  and  other  paint  products.  Hitherto  these  manufacturers 
have  operated  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  which  exports  were  made  to  Australia.. 
Ample  supplies  of  raw  material  will  be  obtainable  by  the  new  works  from  Broken 
Hill,  N.S.W.,  where  the  process  in  operation  is  stated  to  produce  metal  in  every  way 
equal  to  that  supplied — chiefly  by  Spain  and  Mexico — to  British  corroder-. 

Manufacture  of  Linseed  Oil. 

For  some  years,  a  linseed  oil  factory  has  been  in  operation  at  Sydney  and  the 
output  has  greatly  increased  since  the  war  owing  to  the  high  costs  of  imported  oil 
and  their  irregular  supplies.  Generally,  the  quality  of  the  Australian  linseed  oil  has 
given  the  trade  satisfaction,  and  the  ruling  prices  have  been  considerably  belo^v  those 
quoted  for  the  well-known  British  brands  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  many 
years. 

Some  months  ago  a  second  factory  started  operations  at  Sydney,  and  the  compet- 
ing companies  have  had  almost  a  clear  trading  field  for  exploiting  their  linseed  oil, 
oil  cake  and  meal. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  from  India  to  Australia  for  the  carriage  of 
linseed,  it  is  announced  that  the  oil  factories  at  Sydney  have  been  compelled  to  close 
down.  Sufficient  stocks  of  oil  are  held  to  meet  reduced  consumption  until  the  end 
of  August,  but  as  the  oil  takes  from  10  to  12  weeks  to  mature  after  manufacture  it  is 
probable  there  wTill  be  a  considerable  time  in  which  no  supplies  will  be  available.  The 
outlook  is,  therefore,  serious  for  whitelead  manufacturers,  water-proof  and  tarpaulin 
makers,  painters  and  others  directly  interesteel  in  using  linseed  oil  for  various 
purposes. 

Woollen  Yarn  Industry  at  Melbourne. 

It  appears  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  greatest  wool-producing  country  in  the  world 
should  now  be  almost  destitute  of  yarn — the  simplest  of  woollen  manufactures. 
Despite  the  shipping  famine,  last  year  Australia  imported  woollen  yarn  to  the  value  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  and  considerable  values  in  hosiery  and  knitted  goods.  To  overcome 
this  anomaly,  a  company  has  been  formed  in  Melbourne  to  erect  works  -and  instal 
machinery  as  soon  as  the  plant  can  be  imported.  It  is  stated  that,  under  present 
conditions,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  import  new  machinery,  hence  the  company 
has  purchased  a  modern  plant  in  England  and  proposes,  as  soon  as  shipping  space  is 
available,  to  dismantle  the  appliances  in  the  English  factory  and  re-erect  them  in 
Melbourne.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  announced  as  £150,000  of  which  £120,000 
is  to  be  subscribed  in  cash,  viz.,  £77,000  to  be  raised  in  Melbourne  and  £43,000  in 
England  by  certain  manufacturers  of  yarns  who,  for  many  years,  have  practically 
controlled  the  Australian  trade  in  their  special  lines.  The  proposed  operations  of  the 
company  will  cover  wool  scouring,  wool  combing,  spinning,  weaving  and  the  manu- 
facture of  yarns  for  all  purposes. 
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FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  June  14,  1918. 

The  commercial  situation  exhibits  little  material  alteration  since  last  report. 
There  is  sufficient  capital  available  for  all  ordinary  business  requirements,  and  the 
ran  -  keep  fairly  steady  and  firm,  but  money  for  loan  on  mortgage  is  not  plentiful, 
as  many  large  lenders  have  put  considerable  sums  into  the  war  loans  to  avoid  the 
heavy  income  tax. 

The  vast  accumulations  of  produce  of  all  kinds  held  up  here  for  want  of  ship- 
ping  space  means  a  very  considerable  locking  up  of  capital.  The  fact  that  the 
[mperial  Government  has  either  paid  for,  or  made  advances  against  dairy  produce, 
wool  and  some  other  lines,  has  saved  a  very  considerable  further  locking  up  of  capital; 
and  has  been  of  most  material  benefit  in  this  way  to  the  money  market.  Had  the 
banks  been  called  on  to  finance  all  this  it  would  have  caused  a  very  serious  depletion 
of  their  funds  and  made  a  very  material  difference  to  the  tone  of  the  money  market. 
As  it  is,  however,  they  are  saved  that,  and  as  stated  above  there  is  sufficient  money 
available  for  all  legitimate  needs.  The  value  of  wool  awaiting  shipment  would  run 
into  over  ten  millions,  and  dairy  produce  to  about  three  millions,  while  the  meat  in 
store  which  is  not  financed  by  the  Imperial  authorities  would  be  worth  nearly  five 
millions.  These  figures  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  effect  of  lack  of  shipping  on 
finance,  and  what  New  Zealand  is  indebted  to  the  Imperial  Government  for. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER 

ENDED  MARCH  31,  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 


Auckland,  N.Z.,  June  14,  1918. 

The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 

during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1918,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
value  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Canadian 

Articles.  Value.  Preference. 
I. — Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Pish  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  vessels   £  44,840    Id.  per  lb. 

Fish  smoked,  dried,  pickled  and  salted,  n.o.e   16    5s.  per  cwt. 

Meat,  potted  and  preserved   47  10% 

Sausage  casings  and  skins                                                   .  .  .  198  —  . 

IT. — Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 

Confectionery — 

Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages   117  4% 

Chocolate,  in  plain  trade  packages   34    %d.  per  lb. 

Unenumerated   45    gd.  per  lb. 

Fruits — fresh  apples   4,029  — 

Fruits — fresh  oranges   53  — 

Grain — prepared  or  manufactured,  n.o.e   9    2§  per  cental. 

III. — Beverages   (non-alcoholic)   and  substances  used  in  making 

the  same — ■ 

Lime  juice  and  other  fruit  juices  sweetened                           .  .  1  10% 

Non-alcoholic  beverages,  n.o.e   17  — 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA,  ETC.  Continued. 

Canadian 

Articles.  Value.  Preference. 

IV. — Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Whisky   25,824  — 

VII.  — Animal    substances    (mainly    unmanufactured)    not  being 

foodstuffs — 

Glue  and  size   2    3iod.  per  lb. 

VIII.  — Vegetable  substances  and  non-manufactured  fibres — 

Seeds — grass  and  clover   4,419  — 

Wood-pulp   3,109  — 

IX.  —  (a)  Apparel,  (&)  Textiles,  and  (c)  Manufactured  fibres — 
(a)  Apparel — 

Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  n.o.e   2,216  124% 

Boots  and  shoes — children's  (Nos.  0-6)     10% 

Boots  and  shoes,  shoettes,  sandals     HJ% 

Clogs,  pattens,  slippers  and  goloshes   3         11 J  % 

Cork  and  sock  soles,  moulded  rubber,  shoe  and  slipper  soles.  104  10% 

Goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber,  felt  slippers  with  carpet 

twine  or  felt  soles,  gymnasium,  yachting  and  lawn  tennis 

boots,    and    shoes    with    moulded    india-rubber  soles, 

shoettes  and  sandals,  n.o.e   1,363  11J%* 

Grindery,  n.o.e   113  — 

Gum  boots,  half -knee,  knee  or  thigh   1,983  — 

Other  boots  and  shoes   12  7J% 

Corsets  ,   7,313         12  J  % 

Furs  and  fur  trimmings   15  12J% 

Gloves,  n.o.e   10  12|% 

Haber  d  ashery — 

Buttons,  tapes,  wadding,  pins  and  needles   83  — 

N.o.e  k   9  — 

Hosiery.  .   .  .   119  12|% 

"Lace  and  laces,  n.o.e   1  10% 

(&)  Textiles — 

Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  or  wholly  made  up  from  textiles,  felt, 

etc   1  10% 

Drapery,  n.o.e   27  10% 

Matting,  n.o.e.,  and  mats   11  — 

Piece-goods — 

Leather  cloth   38  — 

N.o.e   1  — 

Sewing  silks,  twists,  threads,  and  cottons,  n.o.e   88  — 

(c)  Manufactured  fibres — 

Cordage  and  rope — 

Iron  and  steel   8  20% 

X.  — Oils,  fats  and  waxes — 

Oils  (not  essential)  — 

In  bulk:  Mineral  lubricating   118    ljd.  per  gal. 

"       Vegetable  linseed   1,343  — 

olive   262  — 

In  vessels  less  than  1  gallon   250  — 

XI.  — Paints  and  varnishes — 

Paints,  ground,  in  oil  or  turpentine   3,232    6d.  per  cwt. 

Paints,   mixed,   ready  for  use  other  than   ships'  anti-foul- 

ing  composition   321     Is.  per  cwt. 

Varnishes,  lacquers  and  gold  size   39    4gd.  per  gal. 

XII.  — Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially — 

Stone:  mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones   115  — 

VI V. —  (a)  Metal  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured  and 
ores — 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod   2,609  20% 

Metal,  unmanufactured,  n.o.e   8  — 

(&)  Metal  manufactures  other  than  machinery  and  machines — 

Blacksmith's  anvils,  forges  and  fans   15  10% 

Bolts  and  nuts   169 

Chains  and  chain  cables   289  10% 

Cutlery  including  table  forks  and  spoons   1,4  71  10% 

Fencing  staples   1,045  — 

Hardware,  etc.,  n.o.e   276  10% 

Iron  and  steel — 

Angle  and  tee   288  20% 

Plate  and  sheet — plain,  black   11,634  20% 

"       plain,  galvanized   532    3%d.  per  cwt. 
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IMPORTS  into  NEW  ZEALAND  from  (  axada.  etc. — Continued. 

Canadian 

Articles.  Value.  Preference. 


XIV.  —  (>n   Metal  manufactured,  etc. — C?0». 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings — 

Cast — 9"  and  under,  internal  diameter   222  20% 

Wrought — 6"  and  "fc^er,  internal  diameter   13,349  20% 

Iron  and  steel,  n.o.e.  .   .                                                                  "*  1,377  10% 

Lamps  (other  than  mineia   safety,  harbours,  beacons,  etc.).  129  — 

Meters — recording-  and  testing   10  10% 

Nails — 1"  and  under  including  tacks   135   

Other  including  dog  spikes   11,129     Is.  per  cwt. 

Plate  and  platedware   5  10% 

Rivets  and  washers   31   

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  other  than  tinned  sheets  and 

tinsmith's  furniture   26  121% 

Tools  and  implements — 

Axes  and  hatchets   2   

■  Spades,  shovels  and  forks   70   

Other  tools   150   

Wire — fencing,  barbed   2,646   

fencing,  plain   4,558  — 

"      iron,  telegraphic  and  telephonic   10,770  — 

"      iron,  n.o.e   1,481  — 

other,  plain,  metal,  cordage,  etc   37  — 

Metal  manufactures,  other  (free)   5  — 

"      (20%)  :   1,486  10% 

XV.  — Machinery  and  machines — 
Agricultural  implements,  etc. — 

Hay  rakes  and  tedders,  horse   588  — 

Mowers,  horse   1,282  — 

Reapers  and  binders  *   619  — 

Other  agricultural  implements  including  parts  and  mate- 
rials  146  — 

Electrical — 

Generators,  motors  and  transformers   400  10% 

Lamps   20  10% 

Tools — engineers'  and  metal,  wood,  glass  and  stoneworkers, 

being  machine  or  hand   27  — 

Typewriters..    90  — 

Machinery — unenumerated  05%)   24  10% 

n.o.e.  (20%)   48  10% 

materials  for  and  parts  of  (dutiable)                   .  372  10% 

"           materials  for  and  parts  of  (free)   1,400  — 

XVI.  —  (a)  India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  (not  including 

tires)  — 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping   71  20% 

Other  than  hose  and  old  india-rubber   379  — 

(b)  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof  (including  substitutes)  — 

Belting,  leather   30  — 

"        other  than  leather  and  woven   19  10% 

Leather — dressed  hide  leathers   117  — 

"      japanned  and  enamelled   5,554  — 

"      sole,  pump  and  skirt   2,348  — 

Portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags — 

Leather  bags  under  10"  long   1  12|% 

Leather  brief  and   travelling  bags,   trunks   and  carpet 

bags  over  10"  long  >  ..   ..  3  12£% 

Saddlery,  n.o.e   3    •  10% 

Unenumerated  manufactures  of  leather   20  10% 

XVII.  —  (a)  Timber — 

Shingles  :   79  — 

XVII. —  (b)  Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 
Carriage  materials — 

Shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough   10  — 

Wheels   45  10% 

Doors  and  sashes   35  10% 

Furniture,  n.o.e   20  12£% 

Handles  for  tools — 

Broom,  mop,  hoe,  rake,  etc   6  — 

Other  handles   17  — 

Woodenware  and  turnery,  n.o.e  '.   ..   ..  1,342  10% 

China,  porcelain  and  parian  ware   25  10% 

Glass  and  glassware — 

Bottles,  plain,  empty   94  — 

Glassware,  n.o.e   5  10%> 
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[M FORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  PROM  CANADA.,  ETC. — Continued. 

Canadian 

Articles.  Value.  Preference. 

XIX.  —  (a)  Paper,  (&)  Stationery — - 

Cardboard  boxes,   materials   for — other   than   gold   or  silver 

paper   599     *  — 

Paperhangings   83  — 

Printing  paper   43,305  20% 

Wrapping  paper,  unprinted   2,051     2s.  fid.  p.  cwt. 

Writing  paper  not  less  than  demy   101  — 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed,  n.o.e   79 

Calendars  and  showcards   1         12  J  % 

Cards,  playing     — 

Handbills,  circulars,  programmes,  etc   11    %d.  per  lb. 

Stationery — manufactured,  n.o.e   4  12|% 

n.o.e..  ;.  ..  ..  ..  710  10% 

XX.  — Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   89  10% 

Timepieces,  parts  and  materials  for   86 

XXI.  — Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments — 

Cinematograph,  bioscope  and  kinetoscope  films   fi9  — 

Optical — field  and  opera  glasses   79  — 

Scientific,  n.o.e   4  — 

Surgical  and  dental  *   118  — 

XXII.  —  (a)  Drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists'  wares — 

Calcium  carbide  r   2,242 

Chemicals,  n.o.e  :   4  10% 

-    Medicinal  preparations,  drugs  and  druggists  sundries,  n.o.e.  212  10% 

Medicinal  preparations  containing  over  50%  proof  spirit..   ..  2 

Toilet  preparations,  n.o.o   23  12|% 

Soda— caustic     — 

XXIII.  — Miscellaneous — 

Articles  and  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  and  repair 

of  goods  in  Dominion,  n.o.e   62  — 

Asbestos  sheets,  slates  and  tiles   443 

Brushes,  brush  ware  and  brooms   1  121% 

Combs — hair  and  toilet   17  10% 

Instruments — musical — 

Materials  for  and  parts  of — 

Action  work,  keys,  etc.,  for  making  pianos,  organs, 

etc   159 

Organs  and  harmoniums   308  10% 

Pianos   68  10'% 

Pianolas,  gramophones  and  other  instruments  for  render- 
ing music  by  mechanical  means   203  10% 

Polishes  and  dressings — 

Furniture,  knife  and  plate  powder  and  polish   110  10% 

Vehicles — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles   1,245  10% 

Materials  and  parts  for  bicycles,  etc     — 

Rubber  tires,  covers,  tubes   62  — 

Motor  bicycles  and  tricycles — 

Materials  and  parts,  n.o.e   102  10% 

Motors  for  road  traffic  and  materials  therefor — 

Cars,  busses,  carriages  and  vehicles,  motor   26,203  10% 

Materials  and  parts  (free)     — 

Viz.:  rubber  tires,  covers  and  tubes   11,172  — 

Materials  and  parts  other  than  rubber  tires,  etc.  (10%).  4,282  10% 
Parts  and  materials,  n.o.e — 

Axles,  axle  arms,  axle  boxes,  springs,  truck  pedestals, 

mountings,    trimmings,    hinges,    tire   bolts,    etc.,  for 

vehicles  and  railway  cars  or  wagons,  metal  fittings 

for  vehicles  other  than  bicycles  and  motor  vehicles.  68 

Miscellaneous — manufactured   3,212 

unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured.   ..  8 


Total  value 


£281,244 
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PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES. 

The  following  comparative  tables  give  the  particulars  of  the  principal  increases 
and  decreases  in  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
81,  1918,  as  against  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1917:— 


Increases — 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £25  373 

Fresh  apples  \  \  3*708 

c°rsets   4>576 

Paints,  ground,  in  oil   3,231 

Nails   3^892 

Iron,  n.o.e   1,237 

Materials  and  parts  for  machinery   1,371 

Printing  paper  /   1,552 

Motor  cars   25,894 

Tires  for  motors   9,099 

Miscellaneous,  manufactured   3,081 

Decreases — 

Hosiery   1,235 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  :   2,931 

Hardware,  n.o.e   1,608 

Fencing  wire,  plain   3,656 

Implements,  other   1,387 

Woodenware  and  turnery   1,386 


THE  STATE  OE  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  COTTON  TRADE.  . 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay. 

Manchester,  June  27,  1918. 

Commenting  upon  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Monthly  Record  says: — 

"  Now  that  the  cotton  industry  is  generally  restricted  to  forty  hours  a  week  ita 
total  output  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  normal  unless,  indeed,  the 
exceptional  cases  are  in  a  majority.  Generally  the  export  merchant  continues  to  do 
business  but  with  a  good  deal  of  caution  and,  indeed,  the  call  of  men  to  the  army 
hardly  leaves  him  the  means  of  running  to  excess;  the  mere  handling  of  goods  is 
becoming  a  prime  difficulty. 

The  concession  of  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  wages  all  round  in  the  cotton 
industry  has  apparently  given  satisfaction  but  the  unemployment  difficulty  remains 
and  the  operatives  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  the  rota  system  which 
seems  to  perpetuate  a  waste  of  labour.  What  we  want  to  ease  the  position  generally 
is  more  American  cotton  and  without  this  the  position  in  Lancashire  must  become 
increasingly  grave.  The  prospects  of  the  American  crop  are  favourable  and  we  can 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  American  growers  will  reinforce  our  needs." 
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COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  CHILE. 

(Contributed  by  George  Mallett.) 

Valparaiso,  June  19,  1918. 

Export  Tax. 

The  Council  of  State  has  approved  the  conditions  of  a  Bill  for  the  taxing  of  all 
exports  of  meat,  hides  and  wool,  as  follows : — 

Frozen  meat,  conserved  meat,  extracts,  tongues  and  other  preserved  residues,  3 
cents  per  kilo. 

Sheepskins,  without  wool,  20  cents  per  kilo. 

Hides,  5  cents  per  kilo. 

Hair,  25  cents  per  kilo. 

Wool,  crude,  20  cents  per  kilo. 

Wool,  washed,  50  cents  per  kilo. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  to  have  power,  in  co-operation  with  the  Council 
of  State,  to  raise  or  lower  25  per  cent  according  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
markets,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  export  tax,  up  to  $500,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  encouragement  of  the  wool  spinning  and  weaving  industry  in  the  country. 

Railway  Material  Required. 

A  government  decree  has  been  signed  authorizing  the  spending  of  $177,201.25  on 
the  construction  of  a  new  railway  between  San  Antonio  and  Cartagena.  This  work 
will  be  done  by  administration,  in  conformity  with  plans,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Medical  Accessories. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  voted  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  accessories 
for  the  dispensaries  of  the  military  lazarettos. 

German  Steamers. 

The  contract  for  the  chartering  of  three  German  steamers  interned  in  Chilean 
ports  has  now  been  signed  by  the  Chilean  Government  and  the  local  representatives  of 
the  various  owners. 

The  ships  are  the  Memphis  (of  the  Kosmos  Line)  a,t  present  in  Talcahuano.  The 
Alda  (Roland  Line  of  Bremen)  now  in  Antofagasta.  The  Westfalen  (North  German 
Lloyd  Co.)  now  in  Valparaiso.  These  ships  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  service  within 
a  month. 

Insurance  Business  in  Chile. 

The  insurance  transactions  in  Chile  during  the  year  1917,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  show  the  following  results: — 

Life  insurance  by  twelve  companies,  $45,141,506;  premiums  paid,  $8,032,359. 
Fire  insurance  by  foreign  companies,  $1,468,447,569.14. 
Fire  insurance  by  native  companies,  $1,696,528,562.53. 
Maritime  insurance  by  8  foreign  companies,  $127,671,395.46. 

Out  of  this  business  the  Government  has  benefited  as  follows: — 
Licenses  paid  by  foreign  companies,  $22,500. 
Tax  of  2  per  cent  of  premiums,  $511,036.18. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  8,  1918. 

A  considerable  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  export  to  this  market  has  been  shown 
by  Canadian  leather  manufacturers.  Representation  for  some  firms  has  been  arranged, 
while  others  are  corresponding  in  preparation  for  trade  after  the  war. 

The  production  of  leather  in  South  Africa  has  made  big  headway  during  the  past 
four  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  as  the  local  demand  is  growing,  owing  to 
a  larger  use  by  the  natives,  there  wiill  always  be  a  big  import  of  leather,  if  anything  of 
au  average  better  grade  than  pre-war. 

While  the  United  States  'exports  in  leather  have  increased  since  the  year  1911,  the 
bigger  supply  to  this  country  is  as  pre-war,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 
Owing  to  certain  restrictions,  Canada's  share  of  the  leather  trade  is  small,  although 
increased. 

Imports. 

Enamelled.  Morocco  and  Patent,  in  the  Piece. — 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916. 

Total  .  .   .  .  £7,116  £7,215 

Canada   546   

United  States   .  .    .  -.    .  .    .  .  2,681  4,026 

United  Kingdom   2,051  2,883 

Australia   1,725  180 


1915.  1914. 

£1.855  £4,305 
29  — 
1,001  2,516 
796  1,634 
21  108 


Imports. 

Other  kinds  in  the  Piece — Not  Pigskin. — 

Countries  of  Origin.                 1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                              £101,835  £109.338  £229,131  £156,243 

Canada                                                 102  15  54  125 

United  States                                    32,823  32,967  35.453  3,060 

United  Kingdom    . ".          ..             11,130  26,698  56.569  87,200 

Australia                                            57,365  49,31  8  136,470  63,356 


In  the  enamelled  leather  the  total  weight  imported  last  year  was  35,610  pounds. 
( ianada's  share  of  this  trade  was  2,456  pounds.  In  the  "  Other  Kinds  in  the  Piece," 
the  total  imports  last  year  were  783,573  pounds,  which  was  1,710,390  pounds  less  than 
in  the  year  1915.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  were  60,748  pounds  as 
compared  with  1,042,931  pounds  in  the  year  1914.  Australia's  share  of  the  trade  last 
year  was  543,327  pounds  as  compared  with  1,647,921  pounds  in  the  year  1915.  The 
quantities  exported  by  the  United  States  for  the  year  1915  were  340,891  pounds,  which 
was  reduced  to  175,367  pounds  last  year. 

It  as  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  competition  for  supply  to  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways, a  Canadian  firm  has  been  successful  in  securing  the  contract  for  the  total  supply 
of  one  class  of  leather. 

The  cart  and  carriage  manufacturers  of  South  Africa,  and  motor  body  builders 
have  all  made  inquiry  for  supply  of  carriage  leather  from  Canada.  There  is  a  hip- 
trade  at  hand  in  all  classes  of  leather. 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Men's. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  South  Africa  during  the  past  four  years 
has  made  even  better  progress  than  the  production  of  leather.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
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the  increase  of  South  Afnican  factories  will  affect  the  imports  in  the  future  on  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men's  boots  and  shoes,  but  on  the  medium-priced  and  better  grade  goods, 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  always  find  a  good  market.  During  the  past  five  years 
several  Canadian  manufacturers  have  sent  over  samples.  Unfortunately  for  some  of 
these,  their  arrangements  for  representation  were  not  of  the  best,  and  another  firm, 
while  properly  represented  as  far  as  integrity  was  concerned,  their  range  of  high  class 
goods  was  not  in  the  hands  of  people  who  knew  the  South  African  trade.  At  the 
moment  there  is  only  one  range  of  Canadian  samples  on  this  market.  These  are  of 
the  better  grade,  and  will  only  find  a  limited  trade.  Some  business  has  been  booked, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  satisfactory  sales  agency  contract  is  concluded,  a  regular 
trade  is  in  hand  for  this  manufacturer. 

Imports;. 

Boots  and  Shoes — Men's — 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                               .     .  .  £356, S63  £738,528  £512,521  £567,215 

Canada   636    53  — 

United  States   128,01  6  135,670  42.692  20.362 

United  Kingdom   226,137  600,189  40S.768  542.335 

Argentine    Republic    .  .     .  .  1,093     — 

Switzerland   677  1,698  574  299 

Japan   100  279    5 


The  figures  of  import  giving  quantity  are  particularly  interesting  in  showing  the 
position  of  world  supply  in  men's  boots  and  shoes.  The  total  imports  of  men's  boots  in 
the  year  1915  (all  leather),  were  1, 339, 673  pairs,  which  dropped  to  686,967  pairs 
imported  last  year.  In  the  year  1915,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
1,247,072  pairs,  and  the  United  States  supplied  89,111  pairs,  while  for  last  year  the 
United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  was  only  476,391  pairs  and  the  United  Stater- 
increased  to  205,857. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES  WOMEN'S. 


Some  repeat  orders  of  fair  quantity  were  placed  with  Canada  on  a  range  of 
women's  boots  and  shoes.  Local  factory  conditions,  however,  prevented  the  orders  from 
being  filled,  and  the  range  of  samples  has  now  been  withdrawn.  The  United  States  and 
Switzerland  have  always  held  a  good  share  of  the  women's  trade,  but  the  bulk  trade  as 
with  the  men's  wear,  is  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1017.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Tota    £363,423  £514,950  £306,363  £343,488 

Canada  "  .  .    .  .  12  48  35  2 

ir.,jf„fi    cn~tp„   ft'S.456  46,123  26,343  18,730 

Unlel   Kingdom          ..    ..  267.952  442.21  9  261,786  297,606 

Switzera  cl   29  684  26,368  ,  17,851  17,003 

France   193  85  143  430 

Compared  with  men's  wear,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  import. in  women's 
wear  last  ye;))-.  Tin'  total  number  of  pairs  imported  was  967,321,  which  was  only 
202,314  pairs  less  than  in  the  year  1915,  the  first  year  on  record  for  all  leather  goods. 
The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  last  years  total  was  757.661  pairs.  The  United 
States'  share  was  142,629  pairs,  an  increase  over  the  year  1915  of  90,000  pairs. 
Imports  from  Switzerland  were  64,840  pairs  at  £3,000  more  value  than  the  83,278 
pairs  shipped  in  the  year  L916. 
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Boots  and  Shoes — Children  s. 

q  good  trade  in  large  centres  on  special  brand  lines  of  children's  wear, 
it  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are  of  the  medium  grades  handled  by  the  wholesale  jobbers 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £141,795  £232,624  £148,342  £187,784 

Canada   6  21  *     18  — 

United  States   14,173  *  7,425  2,778  3,197 

United   Kingdom   125,255  223,032  143,436  182,735 

Switzerland   2,240  2,070  2,058  881 

France   37  21  16  67 

Japan   83  12    — 


The  total  imports  in  quantity  of  children's  boots  and  shoes  for  last  year  were 
618,232  pairs,  a  little  less  than  half  the  number  imported  in  the  year  1;91 6.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  from  13,122  pairs  in  1914  to  54,710 
pairs  Last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  552,894  pairs,  which  is  about  one-half 
of  their  1016  shipments. 

Slippers — All  hinds. 

This  entry  is  a  separate  one  since  the  year  1915  inclusive.  As  shown  below 
Canada  made  some  headway  with  the  sample  lot  supplied  in  the  year  1916.  As  with 
the  leather  boot  and  shoe  this  trade  is  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom  shipper. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915. 

Total   £19,300  £21,038  £12,212 

Canada   149  3  — 

United  States   164  133  43 

United  Kingdom   18,424  20,368  11,717 

France   289  264  279 

Japan   213  45  3 

The  other  countries  which  shipped  last  year  in  small  quantity  were  India  and 
(  li ina.  The  total  imports  were  143,185  pairs,  and  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this 
was  135,313  pairs. 

Footwear — Not  Leather. 

This  entry  includes  rubber-soled  goods,  and  all  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  as  well  as 
the  gymnasium  shoes.  The  table  submitted  is  for  the  past  three  years,  as  1915  was  the 
first  year  in  which  a  separate  entry  was  made  in  the  customs  statistics.  Representation 
has  been  arranged,  and  Canada's  trade  should  increase  in  this  export. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915. 

Total   £17,475  £21,208  £12,474 

Canada   130  22  — 

United  States   6,493  5,999  2,412 

United  Kingdom   10,602  13,970  8,426 

Norway   '       247  136  520 

Sweden     951  898 


The  total  imports  of  these  goods  for  last  year  were  173,111  pairs,  divided  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  133,047  pairs;  United  States,  35,356  pairs;  Norway,  4,042 
pairs;  Canada  522  pairs;  and  Japan,  144  pairs. 

In  other  footwear,  including  such  lines  as  clogs  and  Chinese  footwear,  there  was 
a  total  import  of  92,036  pairs,  valued  at  £10,813.  The  United  Kingdom  shipping 
75,168  pairs;  Japan,  11,330  pairs;  United  States,  2^945  pairs;  and  the  balance  was  from 
five  other  countries. 
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Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Saddlery  and  harness  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  best  South  African  industries, 
and  under  normal  conditions  the  imports  will  be  less  than  for  some  period  pre-war. 
The  value  of  imports  as  shown  below  for  the  year  1914  included  special  war  require- 
ments.   The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  controlled  by  the  British  manufacturers. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

wn. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£11,500 

£7,323 

£6,796 

£41,716 

6 

14 

9 

1,124 

449 

75 

372 

10,131 

6,769 

6,065 

40,991 

86 

38 

631 

80 

62 

41 

Saddlers'  and  She- 

email ers' 

Material — 

Not 

Leather. 

Although  most  of  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  in  shoe  rivets,  it  was  thought 
best  to  couple  this  entry  with  the  leather  trade. 

The  shoe  rivets  shipped  from  Canada  have  been  very  satisfactory,  the  trade 
speaking  highly  of  the  quality  and  packing.  In  wooden  pegs  and  shanks,  some  trade 
had  been  done,  and  there  is  every  prospect  for  a  good  increase. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £64,855  £64,748  £47,201  £29,168 

Canada   7,462  2,752  78  — 

United   States   6,648  5,102  798  780 

United  Kingdom   49,699  55,714  45,381  26,258 


Leather  Manufactures,  N.O.D. 

The  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  folders,  bags,  belts  and  fancy  goods.  Samples  from 
Japanese  manufacturers  show  an  increasing  range  and  their  trade  has  increased. 
The  United  States  manufacturers  are  also  increasing  their  range  of  these  goods.  As 
with  all  other  leather  goods,  the  United  Kingdom  has  held  the  greater  part  of  this 
trade.    Several  other  countries  have  shipped  in  small  quantity. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £56,299  £73,559  £52,163  £79,662 

Canada   12  64  26  6 

United  States   3,234  3,391  1,061  968 

United  Kingdom   47,574  65,362  49,372  69,328 

Japan   4,620  3,844  526  374 
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LIVING  EXPENSES  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  IN  NORWAY  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

Christiania,  Norway,  June  15,  1918. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  official  Norwegian  social  statistics  is  given  a  review 
of  the  living  expenses  and  their  rise  during  the  war,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  living  necessities  that  in  July,  1914,  were  paid  for  with  kroner  100.  based 
on  an  average  lor  seventeen  Norwegian  cities,  has  gradually  raised  to: — 

Kroner  L2i4  in  November,  1915. 
Kroner  151  in  August,  1916. 
Kroner  152  in  October,  1916. 
Kroner  155  in  November,  1916. 
Kroner  L60  in  December,  191(3. 
Kroner  168  in  March,  1917. 
Kroner  2*23  in  November,  1917. 
Kroner  231  in  January,  1918. 
Kroner  237  in  March,  1918. 

rhe  total  living  expenses  have  thus  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  to 
.March,  1918,  increased  137  per  cent. 

The  wages  for  labourers  show  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  workingmen  from 
L914  to  the  close  of  the  year  1917  got  their  wages  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent, 
but  most  of  them  received  increases  of  from  75  to  about  100  per  ceiit.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1918  there  have  been  further  increases.  During  the  same 
pi  riod  the  wages  of  employees  in  offices  and  stores  have  increased  from  21  to  124 
per  cent  tor  men.  and  from  54  to  142  per  cent  for  women,  varying  somewhat  for  the 
different  ages  and  localities. 

A  comparison  of  the  rise  in  the  living  expenses  in  Norway  with  those  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  shows  that  the  increases  have  been  less  in  the  two  last-mentioned 
countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures. 

Expenses  in  January,  1918,  when  the  living  expenses  in  July,  1914,  are  figured 

at  kroner  100,00:—  * 

Norway.      Sweden.  Denmark. 

Foodstuffs   241  214  173 

Light  and  heating   555  275  275 

Clothing   267  250  210 

House  rent   110  112  122 

Taxes  and  other  expenses   191  159  124 

On  an  average   231  192  166 


THREE  MONTHS'  TRADE — SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Eg  ax. 

Oape  Town,  M)ay  28.  191S. 

The  trade  statistics  for  the  Union  covering  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year 
are  just  to  hand  showing  an  increase  of  value  over  the  first  quarter  last  year.  While 
the  value  of  imports  has  increased,  the  ocean  tonnage  landed  is  only  257,769  tons, 
which  is  83,575  tons  less  than  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
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The  total  imports  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31  (not  including  Govern- 
ment stores  or  specie),  totalled  in  value  £9,665,000,  an  increase  of  £1,210,000  on  the 
first  quarter  of  1917.  The  exports,  including  imported  goods  re-exported,  were  valued 
at  £7,500,000,  as  against  £6,736,000  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

One  example  only  will  bring  home  the  increases  of  value  in  South  African 
export  articles.  The  wool  exports  totalled  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  25,613,608 
pounds,  valued  at  £2,139,141,  whereas  last  year  the  figures  were  31,158,554  pounds, 
valued  at  £2,095,810.  The  average  value  per  pound  this  year  was  2f)d.  and  for  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year  the  average  was  16d.  per  pound. 

Foodstuffs  exported  this  year  are  to  a  value  of  £1,345,000,  as  against  a  value  of 
£617,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  export  of  wattle  bark  and  extract  of 
same,  and  the  coal  export  is  about  three  times  as  much  in  quantity  as  last  year  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Although  there  has  been  only  one  steamer  from  Canada  and  a  limited  amount 
of  tonnage  on  American  sailing  vessels  for  Canadian  freight,  Canada's  exports 
increased  from  £220,483  in  the  first  quarter  last  year,  to  £325,500  this  year. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  into  British  South  Africa  will  show  coun- 
tries of  origin  within  and  without  the  Empire,  and  the  amount  of  their  export-  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  and  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1917. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Imports. 


Country  of  Origin.  Total:  British  South  Africa. 


1  Q1  v 
X  3  1  o. 

Proportion 

1  Q  1  7 

Propoi't  Lc 

of  Total. 

of  Tot  a 

£ 

Per  cent. 

£ 

Per  cent 

United   Kingdom  .... 

5,004,126 

50.7 

4,815,853 

54.0 

325,500 

3.3 

220,483 

2.5 

713,397 

7.2 

396,859 

4.4 

45,605 

*  .  5 

26,536 

o 

Austral  a  

361,988 

3.7 

265,477 

3.0 

New  Zealand  

23 

287 

1,989 

736 

Straits  Settlements  

19,601 

.2 

4,272 

British   East    India   Islands    .  . 

8 

* 

8,346 

.1 

7,421- 

.1 

British   Easi  Africa  

45,179 

.5 

9,642 

.1 

418 

1,255 

South  West  Afi  i?a  Protectorate 

9.824 

.1 

6,158 

.1 

Zanzibar  

20,806 

.2 

15,683 

2 

Nyassaland  Protectorate   .  . 

1,602 

* 

33S 

Northern  Rhodesia  

British  West  India   Islands    .  . 

13.492 

.1 

10,192 

.  1 

South  Sea  Islands  

6 

Other    parts     of     the  British 

Empire  

2,412 

3,141 

* 

Total :    British  Empire 

6,574,322 

66.6 

5,784,337 

64  .8 

Austiia-Hungarv  

38 

* 

587 

Belgium  

1,719 

2,757 

174,037 

1.8 

348,795 

3.9 

Denmark  

3,499 

9,193 

.1 

Prance   

99,537 

1.0 

81,977 

.9 

28 

* 

6,400 

.  1 

Other   French   Possessions.  .. 

882 

• 

167 

Germany  

892 

* 

1,699 

* 

German  East  Africa  

264 

* 

4,722 

* 

Holland  

90,948 

.9 

90,665 

1.0 

Dutch  East  India  Islands  .  . 

24,781 

.3 

80,134 

.9 

Italy  .  ,  

33,267 

.3 

32,892 

.4 

Norwav  

23,406 

o 

46,521 

13,262 

.1 

10,778 

.1 
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BRITISH  south  AFRICA. — Continued. 
Imports. — Continued. 

Country  of  Origin.                                           Total:  British  South  Africa. 

1018.        Proportion  1917.  Proportion 

of  Total.  of  Total, 

f           Per  cent.  £            Per  cent. 


Madeira   .  .  . 

407 

* 

203 

I  Vrtujuiost'    East  Africa 

89,312 

.9 

32,500 

,  4 

Portuguese  West  Africa   .  . 

2,760 

* 

2,142 

2,043 

* 

7,026 

1 1 

Spain  

19,325 

.  2i 

6^654 

.  i 

Canary    Islands  .... 

'  489 

186 

* 

Sweden  .   

186,449 

1 

.  9 

187,455 

2 

.  1 

Switzerland  

82,164 

• 

.8 

59,204 

.  7 

Turkish  Empire 

1,479 

5,803 

.  1 

China  

19,097 

.2 

18',908 

".2 

469,557 

4 

.8 

190,638 

2 

.1 

380 

* 

364 

* 

3,836 

6,462 

.1 

United  States  

1,545,867 

15 

.7 

1,572,990 

17 

.6 

Philippine  Islands  

3 

* 

76 

* 

Argentine  Republic  

95,761 

1 

.0 

35,242 

.4, 

266,132 

2 

.7 

191,025 

2 

.1 

Central  American  States   .  . 

57 

* 

1,148 

36,011 

.4 

93,601 

1 

.0 

Cuba  

4,655 

* 

3,850 

* 

113 

* 

80 

* 

821 

* 

2 

* 

Other  Foreign  Countries   .  . 

2,632 

* 

2,233 

* 

Total   Foreign   Countries.  . 

3,295,056 

33. 

,4 

3,135,933 

35 

.2 

9,869,378 

100 

.0 

8,920,270 

100 

.0 

*  Less  than  0 . 1  ner  cent. 

Standard  Flour  in  Force. 

The  Wheat  Conservation  Act  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  now  in  force  and 
with  a  view  of  bringing  its  salient  features  to  public  notice,  the  following  notice  giving 
a  resume  of  its  provisions  was  published  throughout  the  Union: — 

Under  the  Act  it  is  not  lawful,  except  as  provided  by  regulation,  for  any 
person  carrying  on  the  business  of  milling  to : 

(a)  Produce  wheat  flour  unless  such  flour  contains  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  berry,  such  flour  to  be  known  as  standard  flour. 

(b)  To  sell,  barter,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  supply  to  any  person  any 
flour  which  is  not  composed  of  grain  in  the  following  proportions : — 

1.  83  pounds  of  flour,  containing  75  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry  mixed  with 
17  pounds  of  mealie  flour  or  meal,  containing  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
mealie. 

2.  83  pounds  of  flour  as  above  mixed  with  17  pounds  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  or 
such  other  flour  as  may  by  regulation  be  prescribed ;  or 

3.  Wheat  meal  containing  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry  as 
flour,  without  admixture;  or 

4.  Whole  rye  flour. 

An  exception  is  made  in  case  of  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  baking  bread 
to  be  supplied,  for  the  purpose  of  yeast  making,  with  standard  flour  in  quantities  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  government  regulation  flour,  purchased  by  snch 
person. 

Persons  who  carry  on  business  of  milling  are  required  to  keep  separate  accounts, 
and  to  submit  to  the  Food  Supervisor  returns  monthly,  giving  certain  information  as 
set  forth  in  the  Act.  ' 
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Importers  of  wheat  flour  in  the  Union,  other  than  government  regulation  flour, 
must  also  render  certain  returns. 

Any  contract  entered  into  by  any  person  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  for  the  supply  of  flour  or  bread,  shall  if  either  or  any  of  the  contracting  parties 
so  require,  be  revised  by  the  Food  Supervisor. 

Contraventions  of  the  Act  or  regulations  thereunder,  render  a  person  convicted 
subject  to  a  fine  of  £100,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  fine,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  to  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  court  may  order  any  articles  the  subject  of  contravention  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

The  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  at  the  expiry  of  six  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war,  or  on  such  earlier  or  later  date  as  the  Governor  General 
may  fix. 

Exemption  is  made  by  regulation  in  regard  to  making  up  into  government  regula- 
tion flour,  flour  imported  into  the  Union,  which  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Supervisor  and  subject  to  such  security  as  he  may  require,  be  made  up  into  govern- 
ment regulation  flour  from  time  to  time  in  such  quantities  as  required  for  the  purposes 
of  sale. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  AGRICULTURAL  STRIDES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Eg  an. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  30,  1918. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year. ending  March  31,  1917, 
has  just  come  to  hand,  and  while  it  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  value  owing  to  the  delay  in 
publication,  it  does  show  in  a  clear  way  the  opportunities  which  the  war  has  brought 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

The  report  covers  a  volume  of  158  foolscap  pages  and  includes  twenty  reports  to 
the  Department  from  all  branches. 

The  following  few  brief  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  will  illustrate  how  profitable  in  development  and  prices  secured,  the 
war  has  been  to  the  South  African  farmer: — 

The  improvement  in  the  farming  of  woollen  sheep,  so  noticeable  of  recent  years, 
has  continued,  and  has  been  further  stimulated  by  the  higher  prices  prevailing  for  wTool 
and  mutton.  The  price  of  wool  reached  a  figure  never  before  realized  in  this  country. 
The  import  of  mutton,  which  amounted  to  3,463,899  pounds  in  1911,  has  now  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  there  is  considerable  scope  for  export  if  the  sheep  are  properly 
managed.  The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  wool,  due  to  the  war,  was  shown  in  the 
increased  value  of  the  exports.  The  total  value  of  wool,  mohair,  sheep  skins  and  goat 
clans  exported  in  1916  amounted  to  £9.215,476  as  against  £7,160,131,  the  year  before, 
though  the  combined  weight  of  wool  and  mohair  and  the  number  of  skins  were  consider- 
ably less. 

Rapid  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  As 
recently  as  1915  we  imported  butter  to  the  value  of  £121,994  and  cheese  to  the  value 
bf  £155,466,  but  in  1916  the  imports  were  reduced  to  £18,517  and  £96,170  respectively, 
and  in  addition  we  exported  butter  to  the  value  of  £109,918  and  cheese  £1,560.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  total  production  of  butter  in  1916  amounted  to  16,013,557  pounds 
and  of  cheese  1,975,483  pounds  against  13,407,140  pounds  and  1,060,184  pounds  respec- 
tively the  year  before.  The  best  of  the  butter  and  cheese  sent  to  England  was  very 
favourably  reported  on  and  realized  as  much  as  the  best  Canadian  and  New  Zealand 
butter,  but  a  good  deal  of  lit  was  lacking  in  uniformity  and  quality." 
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Livestock  Prosperity. 

Che  livestock  industry  has  been  remarkably  prosperous.  Prices  have  been  paid 
for  farm  animals  and  for  their  products  such  as  have  never  before  been  known  in  this 
countrj  and  would  have  been  considered  unthinkable  a  few  years  ago,  except  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  livestock  in  other  countries.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  advances  made  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
stock  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  risks  attendant  on  stock  farming,  and  the 
strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  made  by  farmers  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
differenl  breeds  of  livestock  and  their  management  to  improve  them.  The  example  set 
bj  the  department  at  the  experimental  farms  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  it  and  by 

ultural  societies  and  other  agencies  have  also  contributed  to  the  movement  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  has  been  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  high  prices  and  the  cir- 
culation of  la  rue1  Minis  of  money  occasioned  by  the  war.  Everything  the  farmer  has  to 
sell,  With   the  exception  of  ostrich  feathers,  which  are  still  depressed,  has  been  in 

3 1 .  and  even  horses  and  mules  of  uncertain  age  and  moderate  size  and  quality  and 
donkey-,  for  which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  would  have  been  little  demand, 
have  In  en  disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices  for  use  in  the  East  African  campaign. 
But  the  most  notable  features  have  been  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pure- 
bred animals  exposed  for  sale  and  the  large  sums  of  money  paid  for  many  of  them, 
and  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to  the  export  of  meat,  butter  and  eggs,  and  the 
production  of  cheese,  bacon  and  hams. 

A.s  an  illustration  of  the  rise  in  prices  it  may  be  mentioned  that  wool,  mohair, 
;  ides  and  skins  exported  in  1916  realized  £2,890,578  more  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  exported  in  li913  and  it  has  'been  estimated  that  the  mealie  crop  of 
1916  was  worth  £2,191,000  more  than  a  crop  of  the  same  quantity  would  have  been 
in  19-13,  and  the  wheat  crop  £937,500  more. 

Turnin g  the  C orne  r. 

The  year  before  the  war  we  imported  fresh  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  butter  to  the 
value  of  £437,728,  and  at  the  present  time  not  only  are  we  not  importing  any  of  these 
articles,  except  very  small  quantities  for  special,  purposes,  but  in  1916  we  actually 
exported  them  to  the  value  of  £525,808.  Further,  in  1913',  our  imports  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  bacon,  hams,  dried  fruit  and  condensed  milk  amounted  to  £1,223,060,  and  not 
only  have  the  imports  of  these  articles  been  reduced  to  £53(2,213,  but  we  have  begun 
to  export  some  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  imports  of 
articles  that  can  be  produced  in  the  country  were  considerably  less  in  amount  and 
value  in  1916  than  in  1915. 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  supply  of  native  and  coloured  labour  the  farmers  have 
been  -pared  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  labour,  which  in  countries  where 
white  labour  only  is  available,  or  where  labour  has  to  be  imported,  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  burdens  imposed  by  the  war.  In  all  other  countries  classified  European, 
farmers  have  had  to  make  shift  as  best  they  could  with  men  and  lads  unfit  for  military 
>ervice  and  white  women  and  girls,  and  the  cost  of  employing  them  has  been  very  high, 
but  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  labour  conditions  of  South  Africa  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  war. 

To  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  agriculture  in  this 
country  in  particular  and  the  world  in  general  would  be  abused  at  the  present  time, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great  upheaval  which  is  taking  place  will  profoundly 
affect  the  farming  industry  in  the  future.  It  is  probable  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Avar  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  countries  to  be  as  self-contained  as  possible  in 
the  matter  of  essential  foodstuffs  and  other  raw  products  will  lead  to  a  modification  of 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  agriculture  and  it  also  appears  likely  that  for  several  years 
to  come  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  farm  livestock  in  the  world,  and 
also,  as  has  happened  after  other  wars,  that  when  hostilities  are  over  a  great  many 
young  men  who,  previous  to  the  war  were  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  will  be 
anxious  to  continue  their  outdoor  life  and  settle  on  the  land. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Helps  for  Exporters  to  Brazil. 

{The  Quarterly,  Official  Organ  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil.) 

1.  The  Brazilian  regulations  provide  that  four  consular  invoices  be  made  out 
and  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Consular  Office  at  the  point  of  departure  of  the  goods, 
and  a  revenue  stamp  of  four  milreis  must  be  affixed  to  the  original.  The  consular 
invoice  should  not  bear  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  carrying  ship  at 
a  Brazilian  port.  Otherwise  the  shippers  are  liable  to  a  fine.  Freight  transit  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  varies  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  days  and  a  shipper 
unable  to  obtain  the  sailing  date  from  New  York  has  that  many  days  of  grace 
accorded  him. 

2.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  present  the  consular  invoice  at  the  Brazilian  port 
of  entry,  a  bond  (called  "  termo  de  responsabilidade  ")  is  exacted,  stating  that  the 
missing  invoice  will  be  produced  within  ninety  days.  In  special  cases  this  time 
is  extended  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days. 

3.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  require  the  production  of  consular  invoices  for  all 
shipments  except  those  of  the  following  classes : — 

(a)  Samples  having  no  commercial  value. 

(b)  Parcels-post  packages. 

(c)  Shipments  whose  total  value,  including  all  charges,  did  not  rise  above 
$48.54  United  States  currency,  or  200  milreis;  and 

(d)  Baggage  of  passengers,  containing  personal  effects,  when  accompany- 
ing their  owner. 

This  list  has  been  augmented  by  adding  to  it  another  class,  viz. : — 

(e)  Packages  reaching  Brazil  on  parcels-receipt. 

4.  When  the  information  accompanying  an  importation  is  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, it  is  necessary  to  petition  the  collector  of  the  port  for  a  special  examination 
of  the  merchandise,  and  this  procedure  is  usually  costly,  involving  in  many  cases 
charges  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  shipment. 

Trouble  often  arises  from  the  fact  that  shipments  from  foreign  countries  appear 
at  a  Brazilian  port  "  consolidated  "  or  grouped  together,  on  the  same  bill  of  lading. 
In  these  cases  it  frequently  happens  that  several  of  the  items  bear  the  same,  or  similar, 
marks  and  numbers,  and  this  always  entails  delays  and  expense  in  clearing  which 
oould  well  be  avoided.  Shippers,  and  particularly  forwarding  agents  who  act  for 
more  than  one  exporter,  should,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  careful  to  number  con- 
secutively all  the  packages  which  figure  in  a  shipment;  or,  when  this  is  not  feasible, 
they  should  at  least  sec  that  there  is  scrupulous  avoidance  of  duplication  in  either 
uumbers  or  marks. 

5.  The  duty  on  imports  into  Brazil  is  collectible  as  follows:  55  per  cent  gold 
and  45  per  cent  paper,  instead  of.  as  formerly,  40  per  cen1  gold  and  60  per  cent 
paper. 

6.  To  avoid  trouble  with  shipments  of  samples,  such  as  the  commercial  salesman 
usually  carries  about  with  him  when  he  lands,  he  should  be  provided  not  only  with 
a  consular  invoice  (duly  legalized  before  a  Brazilian  consul  at  the  point  of  shipment), 
but  also  with  a  "  nota,"  or  detailed  commercial  invoice  of  the  samples,  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  exporting  firm  and  also  duly  legalized  before  a  Brazilian  consular 
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officer  at  the  paillt  of  shipment.  Experience  here  has  shown  that,  although  many 
salesmen  seem  to  leave  New  York  unwarned  as  to  this  requirement,  they  invariably 
are  charged  full  duties  on  arrival  in  Brazil,  if  their  papers  are  not  in  order  as 
described  above. 

7.  The  customs  regulations  do  not  permit  the  breaking  of  bulk  packages  in  clear- 
ing. Exporters,  therefore,  should  remember  that  if  they  are  forwarding  to  a  dis- 
tributing agent  in  Brazil  several  packages  for  distribution  to  various  customers,  they 
should  avoid  placing  them  in  one  box,  otherwise  the  joint  consignment  cannot  be 
cleared  until  all  the  various  consignees  have  paid  their  duties.  In  the  case  of  a 
shipment  consisting  of  various  separate  parcels,  however,  which  are  all  detached 
from  each  other,  the  custom  house  makes  no  objection  to  clearing  the  shipment  in 
small  lets,  provided  individual  packages  are  not  broken. 

s.  Articles  bearing  labels  or  marks  indicating  an  origin  other  than  their  place 
of  manufacture,  or  preparation,  are  prohibited  from  importation  into  Brazil. 


Use  of  Metal  Substitutes  in  Germany. 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  numerous  substitutes  which  the  British  blockade  has  compelled  Germany  to  use.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  with  great  success.  It  is  impossible  to  pub- 
lish full  information  until  after  the  war ;  at  present  only  bare  indications  can  be  given. 
Metal  substitutes  are  dealt  with  first.  Following  is  the  article  from  the  German  paper 
iiicli  was  translated  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Germany  has  had  to  rely  on  her  coal,  iron,  and  zinc  to  replace  the  copper,  tin, 
nickel,  and  other  necessary  metals  which  were  imported  before  the  war.  When  the 
blockade  isolated  Germany,  three  possible  methods  of  adjusting  her  metal  supply  to  her 
metal  demand  presented  themselves :  a  strict  economizing  of  the  stocks  held,  the  use  of 
substitutes,  and  the  rearrangement  of  engine  and  tool  production  in  accordance  with 
the  new  circumstances.    All  these  three  methods  were  adopted. 

The  electro-technical  industry  suffered  most  by  the  shortage  of  copper ;  and,  as  in 
the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  industries,  it  had  to  content  itself  with  zinc  alloys 
containing  4  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  copper  or  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  aluminium. 
In  railway  and  tramway  carriages,  cast-iron  and  zinc  replaced  copper  for  door-handles, 
brake-handles,  etc.  Zinc  was  also  used  instead  of  copper  and  nickel  for  buttons, 
shoulder-pieces,  and  other  decorations  on  military  uniforms. 

The  optical  industry  before  the  war  worked  almost  entirely  on  brass  and  alumin- 
ium. In  place  of  aluminium  it  now  uses  an  alloy  of  magnesium  and  aluminium, 
called  Elektron  Light  Metal,  which  is  lighter  and  firmer  than  aluminium.  The  watch- 
making and  toy  industry  was  likewise  badly  hit  by  the  metal  shortage.  There  was  a 
danger  lest  its  stoppage  should  throw  thousands  of  workpeople  out  of  employment,  and 
it  became  urgently  necessary  therefore  to  reorganize  it  on  the  basis  of  substitute  metals. 
At  first  the  watches  and  toys  were  plated,  with  copper  or  brass  in  order  to  give  them 
their  old  appearance.  But,  before  long,  even  this  was  found  impossible,  and  people 
had  to  content  themselves  with  "  field-grey." 

After  copper,  tin  was  one  of  the  most  important  metals  for  which  substitutes  had 
to  be  found.  It  was  used  principally  for  bearings,  white  metals,  and  soldering.  If  110 
substitute  had  been  discovered  for  the  bearings  with  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  tin, 
the  whole  of  the  munitions  industry  might  have  been  in  danger  of  stoppage.  The 
situation  was  saved  by  zinc  alloy  and  by  alloys  of  calcium  and  lead.  For  white  metal 
likewise  a  substitute  had  to  be  found,  especially  as  tins  for  conserves  of  all  kinds  play 
a  very  important  part  in  time  of  war.  Other  metals,  and  especially  prepared  lac,  have 
been  adopted  as  substitutes,  while  for  soldering  purposes  cadmium  has  been  found 
suitable.  It  should  be  added  that  wherever  possible  soldering  has  been  avoided,  and 
metals  have  been  joined  by  rivets,  by  notches,  or  by  sweating. 
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The  metal  shortage,  and  more  particularly  the  shortage  of  brass,  has  also  been 
felt  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific  and  technical  instruments,  where  brass  was  used 
in  plates,  wire,  tubes,  and  shaped  pieces.  The  whole  industry  has  had  to  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  adapting  the  work  to  the  new  conditions. 
But  all  this  has  not  been  without  gain,  for  many  substitutes  have  been  discovered 
which  are  likely  to  be  retained  after  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  iron  has  had  to  be 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  especially  where  brass  was  used  merely 
for  convenience,  as  in  the  case  of  stands.  The  only  necessary  condition  is  that 
the  iron  should  be  malleable,  a  condition,  however,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  materials  and  skilled  workers,  is  hardly  ever  fulfilled.  Iron  and  steel  bars 
and  steel  tubes  have  come  to  be  relied  on ;  but  zinc  has  become  the  principal  substitute 
for  brass.  Zinc  plates,  spherical  zinc,  and  zinc  tubes  are  very  much  in  use;  and  since 
zinc  by  itself  is  not  suitable  for  working  up,  excellent  zinc  alloys  have  been  turned  out, 
only  slightly  inferior  to  brass.  Naturally,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  surface 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect  when  iron  or  zinc  is  used  instead  of  brass.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  plate  the  surface  of  the  parts  with  brass,  nickel,  or  (since  nickel 
is  also  becoming  scarce)  cobalt.  Mostly,  however,  the  zinc  parts  are  given  a  dark 
tinge  and  then  covered  with  a  serviceable  lacquer.  In  pre-war  days  fine  instruments 
looked  bright  and  shiny  in  their  brass;  to-day  they  are  dark,  opaque,  even  black,  and 
not  seldom  field-grey. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  iron  and  zinc  will  continue  to  be  used  in  Germany  after 
the  war  as  substitutes  for  foreign  metals.  Yet  regard  should  be  had  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  instrument-making  industry,  which  before  the  war  worked  largely  for 
export,  and  should  therefore  be  placed  in  a  position  to  compete  effectively  with  the 
instrument  maufacturers  of  foreign  countries.  As  the  foreign  manufacturers  will 
have  more  copper  and  brass  at  their  disposal,  the  German  industry  must  also  have  a 
sufficiency  of  these  metals,  lest  the  German  product  should  come  to  be  regarded  in  the 
world  market  as  of  inferior  quality.  Even  to-day  it  is  not  always  possible  to  use  sub- 
stitute metals  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments.  This  applies  in  particular  to  such 
as"  are  subject  to  weather  conditions  (e.g.,  nautical  and  measuring  instruments). 

In  the  electro-technical  industry  conducting-wires  of  iron  and  zinc,  insulated  by 
artificial  silk,  or  by  paper  saturated  in  insulation  lacquer,  are  now  employed. 

Vegetable  Wool  in  Mexico. 

According  to  a  United  States  Commerce  Report  considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  recently  in  the  fibre  classified  in  Mexico  as  "  pochote,"  but  known  as  "  Java 
kapok"  in  the  United  States.  The  designation  "vegetable  wool"  (lana  vegetal)  also 
has  been  commonly  applied  to  this  product,  which  has  been  known  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  Mexico  for  many  years,  but  without  any  special  regard  for  its  commercial 
value.  Practically  the  same  fibre  is  produced  by  two  different  species  of  plants,  one  of 
which  is  confined  to  the  state  of  Tabasco,  while  the  other  may  be  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  states  of  Campeche,  Coahuila,  Colima,  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Morelos, 
Sonora,  Jalisco,  Michoacn,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Sinaloa,  Tamaulipas,  Tabasco,  Vera  Cruz, 
Topic,  and  Yucatan.  The  plant,  which  grows  wild,  begins  to  bear  two  years  after  plant- 
ing, yielding  from  4  to  6  kilos,  of  fibre  annually.  This  fibre  never  has  been  exploited  in 
Mexiico  to  any  considerable  extent,  though  it  is  commonly  employed  to  fill  mattresses, 
pillows,  etc.  The  seeds,  which  are  similar  to  cotton  seeds,  are  roasted  and  used  as  a 
food  by  the  natives  in  the  district  where  the  plant  flourishes.  Lately,  however,  atten- 
tion has  boon  directed  to  the  oil  of  the  seed,  which  heretofore  has  been  employed  in 
Mexico  solely  for  soapmaking.  One  ton  of  the  seed  is  said  to  produce  ©5  gallons  of 
oil,  which  compares  favourably  with  cottonseed  oil.  No  statistics  are  available  to  show 
the  annual  production  of  "pochote"  in  Mexico,  and  the  price-  asked  for  the  fibre1  vnr.v 
from  20  centavos  (about  10  cents  United  States  currency)  to  1  peso  (about  50  cents 
United  States  currency)  per  kilo.  (2-2  pound),  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
produced. 
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Quebracho  Extract  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

(17.  >\  Commercial  Attache  Robert  S.  Barrett,  Buenos  Aires,  in  United  Stat'es 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  potential  production  of  quebracho  extract  by  the  companies  operating  in 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  is  about  230,000  metric  tons  per  annum,  and  in  1917  the 
actual  production,  nearly  all  of  which  was  exported,  amounted  to  117,000  tons.  The 
difference  between  the  potential  and  actual  productions,  or  113,000  tons,  could  be  pro- 
duced and  exported  provided  shipping  was  available  and  the  various  factories  were 
able  to  secure  a  price  for  their  product  that  would  make  their  operations  profitable. 

OUTPUT  AND  CAPITAL  OF  QUEBRACHO  FACTORIES. 

Quebracho  extract  is  produced  by  18  companies  operating  in  Argentina  and  Para- 
guay .  These  companies,  with  their  potential  annual  production  and  capital,  are  as 
follows : — 


Potential 

Capital 

\_/  Uill^JClIl  1  CO. 

1CJOUCU.    v  ) 

Argentina — 

Tons. 

Pesos. 

The  Forestal  

105,000 

15,000,000 

24,000 

770,000 

18,000 

1,320,000 

Las  Palmas  del  Charo  

10,000 

4,000,000 

10,000 

700,000 

"  Productora   de   Tanino  "    (Anchorena  Atorresa- 

gasti  &  Co. )  

10,000 

1,540,000 

Jose  Femenia  

6,000 

(b) 

Grunbaum  Soulas  &  Co.  (Argentine  Tannery  Co.)  . 

4,000 

(b) 

Industrial    del   Quebracho  (ex-Benitez)  

3,600 

132,000 

Argentine  Timber  and  Estates  Co  

2,400 

645,706 

3,200 

(b) 

1,200 

(b) 

1,200 

(b) 

Total  

198,600 

Paraguay — 

12,000 

1,488,000 

10,000 

1,500,000 

8,000 

660,000 

3,000 

1,000,000 

tf>> 

(b) 

33,000 

Factories  projected — 

3,000 

(b) 

2,400 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(a)  Stated  in  Argentine  gold  pesos  of  $0,965. 

(b)  Not  available. 

CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS. 

The  most  important  of  the  quebracho  extract  producers  is  the  Forestal  Land, 
Timber  and  Railways  Company,  whose  offices  are  located  at  Alsina,  269,  Buenos  Aires. 
This  company,  which  has  a  capital  of  15,000,000  gold  pesos,  is  not  only  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  quebracho  extract  in  the  country,  but  also  buys  the  product  of  other  factories, 
which  it  sells  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  1916  and  1917  it  had  an  agreement 
with  practically  all  of  the  factories  in  the  country  for  their  production,  and  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  this  agreement  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the  British  Government  in 
order  that  exports  of  quebracho  extract  could  be  controlled  and  that  the  product  might 
not  be  obtained  by  concerns  in  Germany  and  Austria..  In  1917  the  Forestal  Company 
exported  102,000  tons  of  extract  out  of  the  total  of  117,000  tons  that  went  from  Argen- 
tina and  Paraguay.  The  agreement  was  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory  by  the  producers, 
as  during  its  existence  the  price  of  quebracho  extract  reached  $190  United  States  cur- 
rency per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  present,  price  of  $90.  Some  of  the  producers,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  and  it  was  not  renewed  for  1918.  witli  the 
result  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  competition,  prices  have  fallen,  and  many  of 
the  factories  have  been  compelled  to'  discontinue  operations.  The  lack  of  shipping  has 
also  caused  a  decline  in  exports  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  1918  the  shipments 
reached  only  20,000  tons. 

The  manager  of  the  Forestal  Company  stated  that  there  would  be  no  question  about 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  being  able  to  produce  200,000  tons  of  quebracho  extract  pro- 
vided there  was  a  market  for  this  quantity. 

EXPORTS  OF  LOGS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exportation  of  quebracho  logs  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  extract  in  that  country  in  1917  was  95,000  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  extract.  If  this  extract  was  manufactured  in  Argentina  or 
Paraguay  and  the  importation  of  quebracho  logs  into  the  United  States  prohibited,  it 
would  save  the  transportation  of  about  65,000  tons  of  logs  per  annum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  portion  of  these  logs,  probably  10  per  cent,  is  shipped  in 
obsolete  sailing  vessels,  which  are  unavailable  for  the  shipment  of  other  products,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  logs  are  also  shipped  in  sailing  vessels  which,  while  they  might  be 
used  for  the  transport  of  other  products,  could  not  be  employed  for  carrying  quebracho 
extract  unless  the  latter  were  packed  in  barrels  or  drums.  It  is  understood  that  the 
quebracho  logs  which  are  sent  to  the  United  States  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
liquid  quebracho  extract,  and  while  this  could  be  produced  in  the  factories  here  without 
difficulty,  containers  are  not  available  for  its  transportation  to  the  United  States. 


Steel  Direct  from  Ores  in  Netherlands. 

(British  Board  of  Tt'ade  Journal.) 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Netherlands  Chamber  for  the  approval  of  a 
contract  concluded  between  the  State  and  an  inventor  of — 

(1)  A  system  for  producing  iron  and  steel  direct  from  ore,  called  ferro-carbonate ; 

and 

(2)  A  system  of  separating  metals  from  ore  by  sulphates. 

According  to  this  contract,  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Hague  states,  the 
State  will  place  six  hundred  thousand  florins  at  the  disposal  of  the  inventor  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  experimental  plant  for  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  these 
inventions,  and  for  the  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  of  those  systems  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  colonies.  The  State  will  have  the  right  to  participate  in  a  company  to 
be  formed  for  exploiting  the  inventions. 

It  is  stated  in  the  explanatory  memorandum  appended  to  the  Bill  that  according 
to  the  ferro-carbonate  process,  iron  and  steel  can  be  prepared  direct  from  ore  without 
the  use  of  blast  furnaces  and  with  only  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  coal  required  at 
present  by  blast  furnaces. 

The  metal  separation  process  is  intended  to  recover  copper,  zinc,  lead^cadmium 
and  silver  from  mixed  ores  which  are  usually  valueless. 
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ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 
Secretary :   Leslie  K.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:   J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Superintendent 
Dominion  Water  Power  Branch;  Ottawa. 

Guilds  for  Research — Continued. 

Memo.  No.  9  of  a  series  of  weekly  contributions  from  the  Research  Council. 

In  Memorandum  No.  8,  it  was  mentioned  that  assistance  might  be  given  to  certain 
of  the  trade  guilds  when  their  membership  fees  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
running  expenses  of  the  guild.  How  far  this  aid  should  be  extended  must,  in  the  long 
run.  be  determined  by  the  conditions  attendant  upon  each  line  of  industry.  Ordinarily 
it  should  not,  except  under  special  circumstances,  be  in  the  form  of  a- direct  grant,  but 
rather  should  be  donated  so  as  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  all  the  effort  and  initiative 
p — ible  in  that  particular  guild.  If  one  of  these  trade  guilds,  owing  to  its  large 
membership  and  wealthy  connections,  were  in  a  position  to  amply  provide  for  all  its 
own  needs,  it  would  be  able  to  found  and  furnish  its  own  laboratories  and  maintain 
them,  together  with  a  staff  for  the  required  research.  For  guilds  less  fortunate 
financially,  such  independent  establishments  are  impossible,  because  the  erection 
and  equipping  of  small,  independent  laboratories  is  an  expensive  operation  and  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  the  poorer  guilds. 

In  order,  however,  that  certain  Canadian  industries  shall  not  suffer  due  to  this 
lack  of  the  necessary  financial  support  for  their  research  guilds,  and  in  order,  also, 
to  allow  what  money  is  available  in  the  guild  to  be  applied,  without  undue  overhead, 
directly  to  the  necessary  research,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  found  a 
Central  Research  Institute,  in  which  laboratory  accommodation  might  be  furnished 
together  with  free  light,  heat  and  motive  power.  This  question  of  Central  Research 
Institutes  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  bulletins,  but  it  is  impossible  to  complete 
even  a  short  resume  of  the  matter  of  industrial  guilds  without  touching  upon  their 
possible  connection  with  such  an  institute.  The  less  fortunate  guilds,  relieved  of  the 
initial  capital  costs  of  laboratory  construction  and  equipment,  and  also  of  the  annual 
maintenance  charges  due  to  interest,  depreciation,,  etc.,  would  then  be  able  to  press 
forward  vigorously  to  the  objectives  set  before  them,  namely,  the  solving  of  the 
technical  problems  connected  with  their  industry.  Such  a  system  of  guilds  directing 
their  energy  to  research  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  manufacturing  processes, 
etc.,  and  thus  increasing  Canadian  trade,  would  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the  future 
industrial  prosperity  of  Canada.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
guilds  would,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  place  Canada  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  her  other  international  industrial  competitors. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  tin  this  connection,  that  a  laboratory  establishment  of  this 
kind  has  an  exemplification  in  the  Mellon  Institute,  which  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  founded  in  1910  by  the  Mellon  Brothers,  and  already 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  of  great  service  .to  individual  industries  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  the  institute  offers.  As  an  example*of  how  one  industry 
has  benefited  due  to  research  undertaken  there,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  American 
Bread  Company,  as  a  result  of  one  research  so  instituted  and  supported,  has  already 
reduced  the  cost  of  one  of  its  departments  by  a  sum  more  than  equivalent  to  the  cost 
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and  equipment  of  the  whole  institute.  Such  a  proposed  establishment  would  probably 
be  named  the  Central  Research  Institute,  and  possess  not  only  the  features  incorporated 
above,  but  also  certain  standardizing  departments,  and  those  would  cover  for  Canada 
the  work  at  present  being  carried  on  for  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington. 

BULLETIN  AND  REPORT  SERVICE. 

The  council  has  ready  for  distribution  the  following  bulletins  and  reports  which 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  secretary.  Letters  addressed  to  the  council,  or  the 
secretary,  require  no  postage. 

Report  No.  1. — "  Briquetting  of  Western  Lignites." 
Bulletin  No.  1. — "  Need  for  Industrial  Research  in  Canada." 
Bulletin  No.  2. — "Researches  on  Sound  (Measurement,  with  special  reference 
to  Fog  Signalling  Machinery." 

Other  bulletins  on  Fish  Handling,  Fish  Preservation,  Vapors  in  Gases,  and  the 
Applications  of  Science  and  Industry,  will  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Pre  pared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  July  20,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

76,072 
2,591 
t  11,202 

47  450 
t  29,' 231 

15,221 
t  37! 704 
t  40,504 
t  8,281 
t  8,042 

t  8,401 

Bushels. 

110,677 
101,042 
205,024 
115  269 

83^324 
349,270 
777i523 
300,994 

64,441 
148,352 

678,269 
Closed  for 
332,418 
698,483 
121,849 
295,412 

Bushels. 

26,382 
17,299 
27,668 
32  709 
17',893 
41,920 
82*,  727 
54,172 
12,655 
298 

118,459 



Bushels. 

6,230 
22,500 
22,201 

'  42," 892 
24,786 

Bushels. 

219,301 
143,432 
243,094 
195,428 
114',  878 
431, 197 
822,540 
319,055 
03,815 
140,008 

807,091 

364,635 
777, 738 
210,040 
380,307 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  ' 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

4,453 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

19,364 

Thunder  Bay  

t  30,124 
18,532 
11,014 
15,171 

23,046 
51,429 
76,577 
33,441 

45,295 
9,294 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  G-ovt.  Elevator  

30,343 

0,502 

4,382,347 

610,075 

233,301 

5,238,885 

Not 
277,442 
Not 
Not 

reported. 

70 

reported, 
reported. 

285,855 

Moose  jaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

8,239 

104 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 
Depot  Harbour  

8,239 

277,442 

70 

104 

285,855 

58, 679 
691 ',382 
113  370 
508',  115 

502,031 
40,735 

229,093 
22,207 

2,004,893 
805,513 
1,003,215 
1,125,888 
192,374 
250,992 

Midland — 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

1,100 

fi7  79^ 

104,775 

14  507 
689*,  844 

*±>),  000 
376,887 

438 
80,453 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Goderich — 

170,604 

420,427 
40,735 

5,000 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kingston — 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

11  -    Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

1,500 
22, 267 

Montreal — 

1,519,248 
95,580 
845,615 
122,817 
129,177 
250,992 

139,404 
725, 287 
602, 153 
902,355 
12,445 

400,241 
44,640 

155,447 
48,556 
50,752 

No.  2  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

*  52,100 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,281,576 

4,197,290 

797,527 

*  52,100 

8,328,553 

3,296,317 

8,857,079 

1, 114,272 

285,025 

13,853,293 

*  Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
July  26,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 
Elevators. 


Public 
Elevator?, 
Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

+138, 586 
4,90  s 
20, 059 
1,910 
+15,247 
711 
132,687 

1,822,769 
633,688 
351,098 
129,702 
72,45-1 
68,957 
202,908 

1,684,183 
638,656 
379,396 
131,612 
57,207 
69,668 
335, 595 

8,239 

Other     

Totals  

6,502 

8,239 

3,281,576 

3,296,317 

Oats — 

3,569 
4^3, 839 
499,766 

1,073, 555 
992,279 

1,106,286 
253,053 

'  64,869 
45,326 
8, 605 
30,789 
100,675 
27,178 

3,569 
1,024,443 
745,741 
1,784,469 
1,701,169 
1,733,863 
1,863,825 

505, 735 
200,649 
702, 309 
678,101 
526,902 
1,583,594 

Tj^__     "NT  „     -1    T7^  1 

No.  2  „   

4,382,347 

277,442 

4, 197, 290 

8,857,079 

Barley — 

TVT  ~      o    _      j           /~1  ttt 

TVT  _      O   /"I  WT 

159,597 
361,719 
39,251 

209, 294 
443,042 
19,686 
20, 786 
104,719 

368, 891 
804,831 
58,937 
56,859 
124,754 

70 

Feed   

Rejected   .   

Other  

20,035 

Totals  

616, 675 

70 

797,527 

1,414,272 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada   

195,971 
21,069 
8,326 

100 

No.  2C.W  

No.  3  h   

4 

Other  

7,995 

Totals  

233,361 

104 

233, 465 

52,160 

52, 160 

Total  quantity  in  store  

5,238,885 

285,855 

8,328,553 

13,853,293 

t  Wheat  overshipped. 


INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  will  publish  regularly 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  Canadian  importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Canada,  3'6>7  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain 
and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  principal  Tnited  Kingdom  firms  manu- 
facturing the  goods  required. 

A  prominent  firm  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  desires 
to  appoint  agents  to  handle  textiles,  hardware,  china  and  earthenware,  and  generally 
all  classes  of  manufactured  goods  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  Canada.  (Address 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  at  above  address,  referring  to  British  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  3049.) 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquikies  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Assoc  iation,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

593.  Tin  caps  for  bottles. — A  "large  concern  in  Mexico  would  like  to  have  quota- 
tions  for  supplies  of  tin  caps  or  crown  corks  for  bottles. 

594.  Dry  sulphite. — A  Mexican  paper  manufacturing  company  would  like  to  get 
supplies  of  dry  sulphite  from  Canada. 

595.  Paper  and  pulp. — A  firm  of  Japanese  importers  would  like  to  get  supplies  of 
paper  and  pulp.  They  would  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  regard  to  business  either  now  or  after  the  war. 

596.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  firm  of  Japanese  importers  would  like  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  supplies  of  asbestos  fibre  after  the  war. 

597.  Wire,  wire  nails,  etc. — A  Japanese  firm  representing  Japanese  manufacturers 
wishes  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  getting  supplies  of 
Canadian  wire  and  wire  nails  either  for  present  shipment  or  for  business  after  the  war. 

598.  Iron  sheets. — A  Japanese  firm  of  importers  wish  to  communicate  with 
( Canadian  manufacturers  in  reference  to  supplies  of  iron  sheets  after  the  war. 

599.  South  American  agencies. — A  British  firm  with  head  offices  in  London  and 

branch  offices  in  different  countries  of  South  Amerioa  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  following  articles  with  a  view  to  arranging  South  American 

agencies : — 

Bleached  calico  and  prints. 

Burlap. 

Cheese. 

Condensed  or  evaporated  milk. 
Confectionery. 

Construction  steel  and  tinplates. 
Corduroy  and  moleskins. 
Cotton  and  wool  hose  and  hosiery. 
Cottonseed  oil. 

Cocoanut  oil  and  caustic  soda. 
Earthenware. 
Electrical  implements. 
Elour. 
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Glassware. 

Grey  drills  and  sheetings. 
Hollow  and  enamelled  ware. 
Jute  bags. 

Palmbeach  and  worsted  suitings. 
Paper. 

Provisions,  canned  or  preserved. 

Rubber  goods. 

Shoe  leather  and  findings. 

Soapmaking  ingredients. 

Sugar. 

Wire  (copper  and  galvanized). 

600.  General  agency. — A  firm  of  Trinidad  commission  merchants  who  have  branch 
offices  in  Demerara  and  Barbados  and  travellers  visiting  every  part  of  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  included  in  the  preferential  trade  agreement  with  Canada  are 
open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  and  produce  merchants  in  various  lines. 
This  firm  already  act  as  representatives  for  a  number  of  the  most  important  Canadian 
manufacturing  companies. 

601.  Oats  and  hay. — Firm  in  Barbados  inquires  about  Canadian  oats.  Would  like 
to  hear  from  some  'Canadian  firms  both  in  regard  to  oats  and  hay. 

602.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — Large  commission  firm  in  Barbados  is  making  inquir- 
ies for  Canadian  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

603.  Galvanized  buckets. — Firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  British  Guiana 
would  like  an  agency  for  Canadian  galvanized  buckets. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Food  Board  of  Canada.    Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 

the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  foods  from  Canada.    See  Customs  Memorandum 

2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department. 

3.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Eestriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 
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I.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

{b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Report  of  the  Deputy  Minister. 

Weekly  Bulletin. 

(Circulated  within  Canada  only.) 
Containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  General  Trade  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Export  Directory  of  Canada. 

Canada  and  the  Britisk  West  Indies. 

Canada,  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentieth  Century. 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  tke  Board  of  Grain  Commissioner*. 
Report  of  tke  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamskip  Subventions. 

Census  and  Statistics  Brancb. 
Annual  Report  of  tke  Trade  of  Canada. 

Census  Returns,  1911 — Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  etc.,  etc.— Six  volumes. 
Postal  Census  of  Manufactures,  1916. 
Tke  Canada  Year-Book. 

Montkly  Report  of  tke  Trade  of  Canada. 
Montkly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Criminal  Statistics  (annual). 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade.  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General.  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuldblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.    A.    Beddoe,  Union    Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldge.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The   Royal   Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R_  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahama*. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consui. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vico-Consul 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New. Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 
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WAR  MEASURES — CAN  ABA. 

Regulations  re  Importation  and  Manufacture  of  Oleomargarine. 

An  Order  in  'Council  (P.C.  1772),  July  18,  1918,  establishes  further  regulations 
relating  to  the  importation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

Under  these  regulations  oleomargarine  may  be  manufactured  or  imported  under 
license  issued  by  the  Veterinary  Director  General. 

Imported  margarine  containing  animal  oils  must  be  accompanied  by  the  export 
certificate  of  inspection  of  the  country  of  production. 

Provision  is  made  for  inspection  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. 

There  is  no  customs  duty  on  importations  complying  with  the  regulations. 
For  complete  regulations  see  Customs  Memo.  2227  B.  ^ 


WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 

New  Rules  for  Exportation  of  Manufactures  of  Gold. 

The  Touted  States  War  Trade  Board  authorizes  the  following: — 
The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  (in  a  new  ruling,  W.T.B.K.  178), 
the  adoption  of  the  following  regulations  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  gold 
jewellery,  gold  watches,  gold  plate,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  gold: — 

1.  On  and  after  July  29,  1918,  no  license  will  be  issued  authorizing  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  jewellery,  gold  watches,  gold  plate,  or  other  manufactures  of  gold  unless 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  War  Trade  Board  is  submitted  showing  that  the  f.o.b. 
selling  price  of  the  articles  to  be  exported  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  value  of  the 
fine  gold  contained  in  such  articles. 

EXCEPTIONS   TO  RULING. 

2.  However,  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  above  regulation,  if  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  War  Trade  Board  is  submitted  showing  that  the  gold  jewellery,  gold 
watches,  gold  plate,  or  other  manufactures  of  gold  to  be  exported  were  actually  manu- 
factured for  the  sole  purpose  of  export  prior  to  July  29,  1918.  Licenses  may  be  issued 
for  the  exportation  of  such  articles  provided  the  f.o.b.  selling  price  of  such  articles 
is  not  less  than  twice  the  value  of  the  fine  gold  contained  therein  and  the  exportation 
of  same  is  made  on  or  before  September  1,  1918. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  date  of  manufacture  for  export  there  may  be  exported 
after  September  1,  1918,  only  such  manufactures  of  gold,  the  f.o.b.  selling  price  of 
which  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  fine  gold  contained  therein. 

4.  Applications  for  license  to  export  dental  gold  and  all  manufactures  of  gold 
when  the  same  contain  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  or  palladium  may  be  considered 
only  when  the  regulations  governing  the  exportation  of  the  latter-named  metals  arc 
complied  with. 
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Rules  Governing  Sale  and  Export  of  Caustic  Soda. 

Hie  dinted  States  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  jointly  announce  the  following  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  sale 
for  export  and  the  exportation  of  caustic  soda: — 

On  and  after  August  1,  1918,  manufacturers  of  caustic  soda  in  the  United  States 
will  nor  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  caustic  soda  with  any  person  in  the 
Onited  States  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  same  unless  and  until  advised  by  the 
prospective  purchaser  that  a  United  States  export  license  covering  such  caustic  soda 
has  been  duly  obtained  and  the  number  thereof  is  furnished. 

Manufacturers  will  not  sell  on  and  after  the  above-named  date  caustic  soda  for 

atic  consumption  unless  the  purchaser  agrees  not  to  export  same  nor  to  sell  same 
for  export,  and  if  it  is  resold  in  the  domestic  market  to  exact  or  cause  to  be  exacted 
a  similar  agreement  from  each  and  every  subsequent  purchaser. 

On  and  after  August  1,  1918,  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  will  not  license 
for  exportation  caustic  soda  to  any  destination  until  the  applicant  has  filed  a  state- 
ment showing  either — 

(a)  That  on  August  1,  1918,  the  applicant  did  not  own  or  have  any  interest  in  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  caustic  soda  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  A  list  of  all  contracts  with  purchasers  abroad  existing  on  August  1,  1918, 
for  the  exportation  of  caustic  soda  which  had  not  been  exported  on  that  date,  showing 
(a)  the  names  of  the  purchasers  abroad  or  consignees;  (o)  the  dates  of  the  contracts; 
(c)  the  quantities;  (d)  the  price  paid  or  contracted  to  be  paid  therefor;  and  (e)  if 
the  applicant  on  August  1,  1918,  owned  or  had  any  interest  in  the  title  to  the  caustic 
soda  to  be  exported,  the  place  or  places  of  storage  on  or  about  that  date,  or  if  in 
transit  on  August  1,  1918,  from  an  inland  point  within  the  United  States,  the  date 
of  shipment  from  such  point  and  port  of  exit  in  the  United  States  to  which  such 
shipment  was  destined. 

On  and  after  August  1,  1918,  applicants  for  licenses  to  export  caustic  soda  will 
also  be  required  to  state  on  their  applications  whether  or  not  they  have  acquired  any 
title  or  interest  in  the  caustic  soda  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  exported,  and  if  the 
caustic  soda  is  in  existence,  the  place  of  storage  in  the  United  States,  and  to  agree 
that  in  the  event  an  export  license  is  granted  not  to  ship  or  permit  to  be  shipped  under 
such  license  any  other  caustic  soda  than  that  specified  in  the  application. 

The  foregoing  requirements  are  supplemental  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
circular  letters  issued  by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  under  date  of  March  30 
and  May  21,  1918.  For  the  convenience  of  exporters  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
caustic  soda  have  heen  consolidated  and  revised  into  one  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  K.  175, 
issued  July  26,  1918).  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  any 
branch  office  of  the  War  Trade  Board  on  and  after  July  27,  1918. 
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WAR  MEASURES— SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Prohibited  Exports. 

A  recent  South  African  proclamation  prohibits  the  export  of  the  following  goods 
to  all  destinations  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise: — 

Hides. 
Skins. 

Wool,  raw  and  mixtures  thereof. 
Wool  tops  and  mixtures  thereof. 
Wool,  noils. 
Wool,  waste. 
Woolled  sheepskins. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and  mixtures  thereof;  merino  and  black-faced 
and  camel-hair  noils;  goat  skins  (including  Angora,  bearing  the  hair  and 
Angora  goat's  hair). 

The  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  proclamation  was  May  22,  1$18. 


AN  OFFER  FROM  BRAZIL  TO  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  AND 

PRODUCERS. 

The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sao  .  Paulo,  Brazil,  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  assist  Canadian  manufacturers  and  produce  exporters  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Brazilian  market.   A  letter  received  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Rolfe,  says : — 

"  The  necessity  for  co-operative  action  and  energetic  work  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  British  Empire  in  order  to  obtain  the  utmost  success  in  the  post-war  commercial 
campaign  against  rival  countries,  is,  we  know,  most  evident  to  all,  as  is  also  the 
necessity  for  preparations  to  be  made  now,  and  it  was  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
rendering  to  all  manufacturers  throughout  our  great  Empire  definite  aid  in  entering 
this  attractive  market  with  their  goods,  and  facilitating  commercial  exchange  that 
this  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  founded." 

In  connection  with  this  offer  from  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sao 
Paulo  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  entitled  "  Sao  Paulo — the  Heart  of  Coffee 
Land"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be  of  interest: 

"To  fully  appreciate  the  enormous  development  that. has  made  Sao  Paulo  one  of 
the  world's  important  and  rapidly  expanding  cities,  now  numbering  its  people  by  nearly 
half  a  million,  we  must  glance  at  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  the  industrial  foundation  upon 
which  the  city  bases  its  prosperity.  Sao  Paulo  is  not  the  largest  state  of  the  Republic; 
in  fact,  there  are  numerous  states  of  far  greater  size,  but  few,  if  any,  of- more  import- 
ance in  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  development.  The  state  is  located 
between  parallels  of  latitude  20  and  25  south,  and  between  meridians  46  and  55  west 
(Paris).  To  the  average  reader  it  is  easier  to  remember  that  the  state  lies  west  of  the 
great  coffee  port  of  Santos,  and  mostly  west  of  its  capital  city,  Sao  Paulo.  In  territory 
it  is  larger  than  the  five  New  England  States  of  North  America,  with  Pennsylvania 
added,  or  an  area  of  112,300  square  miles,  embracing  undulating  plain  and  valley  with 
several  low  mountain  ranges  extending  across  the  country.   More  than  three-fourths  of 
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th<  Btate  lie  within  the  region  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
Brazil's  24,000,000  people  reside  within  its  boundaries.  Nature  has  divided  this  terri- 
tory into  two  distinct  regions— that  bordering  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  nearly  400  miles, 
where  the  temperature  is  hot  and  moist  and  where  bananas,  cocoanuts,  cacao,  oranges, 
and  other  tropical  products  grow  in  abundance.  This  coastal  plain  is  narrow  in  the 
north,  but  gradually  broadens  to  80  miles  or  more  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Btate.  Westward  from  the  low  mountains  bordering  the  coastal  plain  the  country  is 
higher  and  well  suited  to  agricultural  crops,  of  which  coffee-growing  is  the  most 
important.  In  recent  years  various  other  crops  have  been  introduced  more  generally 
and  are  now  additional  important  industries,  which,  together  with  stock-raising,  are 
greatly  increasing  private  and  public  revenues." 

Surrounding  the  city  we  find  a  fertile  rolling  country,  devoted  largely  to  coffee 
and  other  crops.  The  state  is  credited  with  2,000,000  acres  devoted  to  coffee-growing, 
representing  an  outlay  of  $500,000,000,  and  producing  annually  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  world's  coffee,  the  bulk  of  which  trade  centres  in  the  capital.  Furthermore,  the  net- 
work of  7,000  miles  of  railroads  connecting  the  city  with  adjoining  states  is  responsible 
for  making  Sao  Paulo  an  interstate  rather  than  a  local  outlet  and  trading  mart. 

The  area  of  the  city  proper  covers  about  14  square  miles,  and  its  population  of 
nearly  500,000  inhabitants  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  30  years.  About  35  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  foreigners,  the  Italians  being  greater  in  number,  followed  by  Germans, 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  'French,  and  English.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  North 
Americans,  who  represent  something  like  50  different  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  city's  birth  rate  growth  of  40-80  per  1,000  inhabitants  has  been 
largely  augmented  by  a  constant  flow  of  European  immigration,  while  the  death  rate 
of  20-50  per  1,000  indicates  the  healthy  condition  of  the  people. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  city  of  wealth,  individual  as  well  as  official.  Agriculture  and 
industry  have  made  many  private  fortunes,  and  these  fortunes  are  reflected  in  the 
unusual  number  of  palatial  homes  in  the  city  proper  and  in  the  suburbs.  No  stranger 
can  drive  about  the  city  without  noticing  the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  the  diversified 
arcbitectural  talent  that  has  been  called  to  provide  for  Sao  Paulo's  wealthy  residents. 


Rapids  and  Falls  in  the  Tiete  River,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
A  number  of  falls  and  rapids  such  as  pictured  ahove  furnish  the  electric  power  for  the 
of  Sao  Paulo,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name.     A  company  in  which  Cana- 
dian   capitalists    are    laigely    interested    has    developed  these  waterpowers. 

Certain  phases  of  city  development  and  beautification  owe  much  to  the  utilization 
of  near-by  watercourses  for  developing  electrical  energy.    The  Tiete  and  the  Guam- 
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piranga  rivers  have  been  harnessed  for  this  purpose,  and  vast  outlays  of  capital  and 
engineering"  work  have  combined  to  provide  for  growth  and  contingencies.  To-day 
the  street  car  system,  the  electric  light  service,  and  various  public  industries  are  sup- 
plied with  current  produced  by  two  leading  companies.  The  trackage  of  the  street 
railways  amounts  to  a  total  of  about  150  miles,  on  which  are  operated  approximately 
450  cars,  and  in  a  single  year  the  estimates  place  the  total  run  of  these  cars  at  some- 
thing like  10.000,000  miles.    For  lighting  the  streets  and  parks  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are 


The  School  of  Commerce,  Sao  Paulo. 
In   recent   years    the   commercial    and    industrial   sciences  have    attained  wide 
popularity  among  the  young  people  of  the  city  and  State,  and  the  courses  now 
pursued  are  annually  preparing  large  numbers  for  these  fields  of  labour 


One  of  the  many  magnificent  private  residences  of  Sao  Paulo. 

nearly  500  arc  lamps  and  about  333,000  incandescent  lamps;  private  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity continue  to  grow  in  number,  there  being  27,000  of  these  consumers,  while  1,500 
or  more  business  concerns  purchase  electrical  power. 

Most  travellers  journey  to  Sao  Paulo  by  rail  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  or  by  rail  from 
the  port  of  Santos.  Either  trip  is  over  roads  that  rank  among  the  very  best  of  South 
America. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EVENTS  OF  TRADE  INTEREST. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,. 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1918, 
The  Largest  Wool  Transaction  in  History. 

Aa  considerable  quantities  of  Australian  wool  were  shipped  both  in  1917  and  1918 
for  the  requirements  of  Canadiana  woollen  mills  and  a  further  allocation  of  10,000 
hales  is  now  being  selected,  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  disposal  of  future 
( lommonwealth  wool  clips,  are  of  interest  to  Dominion  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods. 

The  purchase  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Australian  wool  clips  for  a 
period  covering  the  currency  of  the  war,  and  one  full  year  afterward,  was  recently 
announced  by  the  Acting  Prime  Minister.  The  transaction  is  described  as  the  largest 
wool  transaction  ever  recorded  in  the  world. 

In  announcing  the  purchase,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  W.  A.  Watt) 
stated : — 

"  The  negotiations  which  have  been  proceeding  for  several  weeks  between  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Commonwealth  Government  have  now  been  satisfac- 
torily completed.  The  Imperial  Government  has  extended  the  purchase  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  clips  for  a  period  covering  the  currency  of  the  war  and  one  full  wool  year, 
commencing  on  1st  July,  after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  ending  on  30th  June 
following. 

"  The  flat  rate  is  Is.  3^d.  per  pound  of  greasy  wool,  as  at  present,  has  been  arranged 
for  the  term,  plus  charges  to  cover  expenses  from  the  wool  warehouse  to  f.o.b.  steamer. 
The  Australian  wool  growers  will  participate  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  in  any  profit 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  wool  for  other  than  British  Government  purposes.  The  con- 
ditions as  to  appraisement  payment  are  as  per  current  contract.  The  control  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Wool  Committee  which  has  successfully  conducted 
the  wool  scheme  since  its  initiation,  and  which  has  the  confidence  of  the  wool  growers. 
This  transaction  is  the  largest  ever  completed  in  Australia,  the  estimated  returns, 
embracing  two  wool  clips  only,  exceeding  £100,000,000.  Before  negotiations  were 
opened  it  was  necessary  for  the  Central  Wool  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  storage  in 
Australia  of  large  quantities  of  wool  at  three  or  four  principal  ports,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  every  available  ton  of  shipping.  These  temporary  warehouses  are  in  the 
course  of  erection,  and  will  be  available  for  the  carry-over  of  the  present  and  storage  of 
the  recently  acquired  clips. 

"  To  Commonwealth  wool  growers  and  sheep  breeders  this  Imperial  Government 
wool  purchase  gives  a  security  previously  unknown  in  the  pastoral  history  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  circulation  of  the  proceeds  practically  means  stability  to  financial  and 
commercial  institutions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
agreement." 

Australian  Wheat  Shipped  to  North  American  Ports. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  wheat  pool 
150,754  tons  of  fair  average  quality  wheat  have  been  sold  to  the  United  States. 

The  gross  price  was  from  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  to  8s.  7^d.  ($2.09)  c.i.f.  and  5s.  9d. 
($1.40)  f.o.b.  generally,  subject  to  American  grading. 

Negotiations  are  stated  to  be  in  progress  for  further  sales  to  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  understood  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  heavy  Australian  stocks  can 
be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  if  adequate  shipping  can  be  made  available. 
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The  Australian  harvest  for  1917-18,  from  the  final  figures  made  available,  has 
resulted  in  a  total  of  121,772.355  bushels,  as  against  152,420,189  bushels  for  1916-17 
and  179,065,703  bushels  for  1915-16. 

According  to  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  return,  the  stocks  in  Australia  on 
27th  May,  1918,  held  by  shippers  and  millers,  were  about  200,000,000  bushels,  of 
which  104.000,000  bushels  were  wheat  of  the  1915-16  and  1916-17  seasons  and 
96,000,000  bushels  consisted  of  1917-18  wheat. 

The  quotations  for  local  consumption  remain  at  4s.  9d.  ($1.16)  per  bushel,  and 
for  manufacture  into  flour  for  export  to  isew  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
5s.  8d.  ($1.40),  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  6s.  ($1.46),  and  other  Eastern  destina- 
tions 6s.  lid.  ($1.49). 

Recently  some  shipments  of  Australian  wheat  have  been  made  (to  order)  to 
Vancouver  by  sailing  vessels  registered  in  British  Columbia  ports. 


Progress  of  Shipbuilding  in  Australia. 

The  Acting  Minister  for  the  Australian  Xavy  has  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  present  position  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  actual  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Government  in  the  various  states  stand 
as  follows : — 

Steamships,  26 — gross  tonnage  143,000  tons;  wooden  ships,  24 — gross  tonnage 
57,600;  a  total  gToss  tonnage  of  200,600  tons.  Throughout  the  various  states  the 
yards  are  either  operating  or  will  be  immediately  operating,  and  27  distinct  slips 
will  be  required  for  construction  purposes.  When  these  contracts  are  completed  the 
Government  will  own  a  total  fleet  of  77  vessels  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  302,506  tons. 
Of  these  vessels  13  of  54,906  gross  tonnage  (Austral  line)  were  purchased  in 
England;  14  of  a  total  deadweight  capacity  of  approximately  47,000  tons  are  being 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  50  of  a  gross  tonnage  of  200,600  tons  above  referred 
to,  which  are  being  built  in  Australia.  In  addition  the  Government  is  operating  18 
ex-enemy  ships  of  88,940  gross  tonnage,  and  2  sailing  vessels  of  2,500  tons  which 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase  and  refitted  locally. 

At  least  one  ]Sova  Scotian  vessel  will,  in  all  probability,  be  purchased  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government  within  an  early  date.  As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  wire  rope  and  the  favoured  hemp  sail  canvas  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  ropes'  and  cotton  canvas 
is  directed  to  the  development  of  Australian  shipbuilding  as  an  outlet  for  their 
products. 

Commonwealth  Government  Purchases  of  Australian  Sugar  Crop. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Commonwealth  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Queensland  by  which  the  Commonwealth  has  purchased  the  entire 
output  of  sugar  from  Queensland  for  the  present  season  and  that  for  1919-20. 

The  total  amount  involved  in  the  purchase  is  over  £16,000,000. 

The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Queensland  Government  is  £21  ($102.20")  per  long 
ton  (2,240  pounds)  for  94  net  litre,  as  was  the  basis  last  season.  As  Queensland  sugar 
averages  at  least  2}  per  cent  better  than  the  above  standard,  the  price  is,  therefore, 
equal  to  £21  10s.  Od.  ($104.63)  per  ton. 

This  purchase  will  enable  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  continue  dn  force 
the  order  under  which  1A  sugar  is  sold  at  not  more  than  3id.  (7  cents)  per  pound 
retail  in  the  capital  cities,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  country,  is  said  to  be  the 
cheapest  rate  for  white  crystals  prevailing  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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[1  is  anticipated  that  with  a  carry-over  of  a  surplus  of  50,000'  tons  from  last 
i.  there  will  be  sufficient  stocks  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  ,the 
Commonwealth  without  importations,  df  there  happened  to  be  a  shortage  in  next 
season's  crop,  which,  on  present  indications,  is  most  improbable. 

To  assisi  manufacturers  in  securing  an  order  for  50,000,000  pounds  of  Australian 
jam  (38,000,000  pounds  for  the  United  States  and  12,000,000  pounds  for  the  United 
Kingdom),  20,000  tons  of  sugar  were  made  available  at  the  special  rate  of  £24 
i  *11»;.mO  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 

For  ordinary  trade  requirements  of  jam  manufacturers  in  Australia — sacks  to  be 
returned  — the  price  last  season  was  £27  7s.  6d.  ($133.22)  per  ton  or  slightly  less  than 
6  cents  a  pound. 

Composite  Loading  of  Vessels  in  Australia. 

In  recent  months,  a  number  of  vessels  from  British  Columbia  ports  and  from 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  have  been  refused  permits  for  loading  general  cargo 
for  return  voyages  at  the  high  rates  of  freight  offering,  and  consequently  were,  in 
some  instances,  detained  in  Australian  ports  for  an  extended  time  (dn  one  instance 
over  ISO  days),  the  detention  being  caused  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  offer- 
ing wheat  at  much  lower  rates  of  freight  for  Pacific  Coast  .ports. 

This  unfortunate  position,  however,  has  now  been  relieved  to  a  considerable 
extent.  / 

Composite  or  mixed  loading  of  oversea  vessels  dn  Australia  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Commonwealth  Shipping  Board  and  approved  by  the  Acting  Minister  for  the 
Navy.    The  following  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Shipping  Board: — 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  by  cable  message  to  notify  all  allied  or 
neutral  Governments  that  the  Commonwealth  will  not  in  future  place  any  restrictions 
upon  the  berth  loading  of  such  free  steam  and  sail  tonnage  in  Australia  other  than 
restrictions  imposed  by  allied  Governments,  provided  that  the  ships  so  loaded  submit 
to  the  Controller  of  'Shipping  for  approval  their  proposals  with  regard  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  space  for  each  description  of  cargo  carried,  and  declare  that  the  space  will  be 
alloted  equitably  to  all  intending  shippers  of  such  descriptions  of  cargo.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  chartering  agents  be  advised  in  accordance  with  the  above 
recommendation,  and  that  the  consuls  of  allied  countries  be  informed  of  the  future 
policy  with  regard  to  shipping  in  which  they  are  interested." 

It  is  stated  that  the  board,  in  arriving  at  the  recommendations,  had  in  view  the 
change  ijn  the  situation  of  the  world's  supply  of  tonnage  arising  from  a  number  of 
factors.  These  included  the  increasing  dearth  of  free  tonnage,  and  the  fear  of  owners 
of  being  coerced  into  loading  full  cargoes  of  Australian  wheat  at  the  lowest  relative 
freight  earnings  obtainable  in  the  world,  especially  when  tonnage  could  still  serve  the 
Allies  by  running  in  other  trades  at  far  higher  freights.  It  was  considered  that  the 
policy  of  exercising  pressure  to  compel  vessels  arriving  from  overseas  to  load  full 
cargoes  of  wheat  required  reconsideration,  and  that  policy,  which  in  the  past  might 
have  been  productive  of  good  results,  was  now  having  the  reverse  effect,  and  was  actu- 
ally discouraging  ships  from  coming  to  Australia.  It  was  also  thought  that  more 
wheat  would  probably  he  got  away  as  "  parcels  "  in  ships  loading  composite  cargoes 
than  if  full  cargoes  were  insisted  upon. 

The  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  new  system  is  further 
explained  by  the  Controller  of  Shipping.  Ships  not  suitable  for  wheat  or  general 
cargo  would,  it  is  said,  be  allowed  to  take  full  cargoes  of  copra  or  other  approved  full 
cargoes.  Ships  suitable  for  wheat  and  general  cargo  would  be  permitted  to  load  full 
cargoes  of  wheat,  or,  if  preferred,  composite  cargoes,  which  must  include  a  proportion 
of  wheat.  The  economic  allocation  of  space  in  these  cases  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Controller  of  Shipping. 

The  words  "  certain  approved  full  cargoes  "  did  not  mean  that  there  was  neces- 
sarily any  fixed  standard  of  "  approved  full  cargoes".  A  ship  which  was  not  suitable 
for  wheat  and  did  not  wish  to  take  copra  would  put  in  an  application  for  a  permit 
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to  load  some  other  cargo.  The  control  board  would  then  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  and  the  destination  of  the  ship,  in  addition  to  other  details  with 
regard  to  the  particular  application  in  question. 

Vessels,  except  in  special  circumstances — as,  for  instance,  to  carry  out  a  charter 
to  load  chrome  ore  at  Noumea — would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  Australia  in  ballast. 
The  particular  proportion  of  wheat  to  be  taken  with  a  composite  cargo  will  also  be 
determined  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Federal  Aid  to  Apple  Growers  in  Australia. 

An  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  to  provide  the  sum  of 
£12,000  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  upon  the  export  of  apples  grown  and  evapora-ted 
in  Australia  and  sold  to  the  Imperial  Government.  This  represents  10  per  cent  on  the 
contract  price  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  between  April  and  August,  1918.  The 
bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  growers,  subject  to  compliance  with  awards  determining 
what  are  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  conditions  in  the  growing  or  the  evaporating 
of  apples. 

In  introducing  the  measure,  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  stated  that  for 
several  years  the  export  of  apples  to  oversea  markets  totalled  from  1,000,000  to  1,250,- 
000  bushels  yearly,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  there  could  be  no 
export  in  1918,  hence  the  position  of  the  growers  was  very  difficult.  As  the  price  was 
too  low  to  allow  the  industry  to  be  carried  on,  the  Government  decided  to  give  a  bounty 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  basis  value  of  7d.  (14  cents)  /per  pound  at  which  1,800  tons  of 
evaporated  apples  were  sold  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

Fifty  pounds  of  apples  yield  only  about  six  pounds  of  evaporated  apples  and  care 
would  be  taken  that  the  bounty  would  be  paid  only  to  the  growers.  It  is  claimed 
that  notwithstanding  the  bonus,  it  does  not  pay  the  producers  to  grow  fruit  for 
evaporation  at  the  price  offered. 

The  bonus  will  be  paid  chiefly  to  Tasmanian  growers  as  the  bulk  of  the  evaporated 
apples  for  export  will  be  produced  in  that  state. 

To  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Government  having  withdrawn  two  steamers  from 
the  Western  Australian  trade,  growers  in  that  state,  who  ship  apples  to  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  markets  for  realization,  are  to  be  given  a  bonus  of  9d.  (18  cents)  per  case  when 
sold  at  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  or  less  per  case.  This  represents  the  difference  in  the  freights 
from  Fremantle,  W.A.,  to  Sydney,  and  Hobart  to  Sydney.  Further,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  made  an  allocation  of  £1,500  ($7,300)  primarily  for  advertising  propa- 
ganda in  the  various  states  (emulating  Canada's  example  in  1914  in  this  regard)  to 
induce  a  much  larger  domestic  consumption  of  apples.  This  appropriation  is  being 
used  chiefly  by  fruit-growing  associations  in  the  interested  states. 

EVAPORATING    APPLES    IN  TASMANIA. 

The  industry  of  evaporating  apples  to  any  considerable  extent  has  been  quite  a 
recent  development  in  Australia — chiefly  in  the  state  of  Tasmania.  The  process  follows 
closely  that  in  operation  in  North  America,  and  a  portion  of  the  equipment  for  new 
plants  was  procured  in  New  York. 

The  measurements  of  an  evaporating  plant  recently  constructed  at  Launceston, 
Tasmania,  are:  Length,  154  feet;  width,  57  feet  6  inches;  height  to  eaves,  22  feet  6 
inches;  height  to  ventilators,  31  feet  6  inches,  and  height  from  the  ground  to  kiln 
floor,  16  feet. 

A  plan  of  a  new  fruit  evaporating  plant  erected  at  Launceston,  Tasmania,  can  be 
inspected  by  those  interested  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(refer  to  File  20061).  Two  of  the  most  prominent  evaporators  in  Tasmania  purpose 
leaving  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  any  improved  methods  in  connection  with  the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
In  compliance  with  their  request,  letters  of  introduction  and  an  itinerary  for  their 
Canadian  tour  have  been  forwarded  to  them. 
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SCOTTISH  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  ENCOURAGES  GREATER 
HOME  PRODUCTION. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  29th  June,  1918. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  for  the  year  1917,, 
jusl  issued,  deals  with  some  matters  of  interest  to  Canada,  which  are  summarized  as 
follows : — 

increased  food  production. 

The  efforts  of  District  Agricultural  Executive  Committees  have  increased  the  area 
in  Scotland  under  cereals  and  potatoes  in  1917  by  55,560  acres  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  Arrangements  now  in  progress  give  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  addi- 
tional acreage  under  cultivation  in  1918  will  approximate  300,000  acres  in  excess  of 
1917.    The  area  under  cultivation  in  Scotland  in  1916  was  1,823,400. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FARMERS. 

To  aid  in  the  increased  production  required,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  purchased 
a  number  of  motor  tractors  and  ploughs  for  hire  to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates.  One 
hundred  and  sixty -two  tractors  were  allocated  in  Scotland  up  to  December"  31,  1917. 
The  Board  have  also  supplied  farmers  with  potato-spraying  machines  of  the  knapsack 
type  at  £3  2s.  6d.  for  the  single  and  £3  15s.  for  the  double  nozzle  type. 

HOME  TIMBER  SUPPLEES  UTILIZED. 

The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  concentrated  its  energies 
on  the  utilization  of  home-grown  timber  in  place  of  the  greatly  restricted  imported 
supplies.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  drawn  upon  has  increased  enormously,  and  it 
is  noted  that  for  purposes  in  which  undressed  wood  was  required,  general  satisfaction 
has  been  expressed  with  the  way  in  which  home  supplies  have  fulfilled  requirements. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  exploitation  of  available  mature  timber, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  immature  growing  woods  for  the 
future.  -  v 

RAPID  DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  PITWOOD  INTO  SCOTLAND. 

Imports  of  pit  props  or  pitwood  into  Scotland  during  recent  years  have  been  as 
follows:  1914,  289,979  loads,  valued  at  £421,980,  or  £1  4s.  per  load;  1915,  192,449 loads, 
valued  at  £531,405,  or  £2  8s.  per  load ;  1916,  99,272  loads,  valued  at  £467,384,  or  £4  7s. 
per  load;  1917,  4,763  loads,  valued  at  £24,058,  or  £5  Is.  per  load. 

Canada's  share  in  wood  and  timber  imports. 

The  quantities  of  timber  imported  into  Scotland  during  1917  were  as  follows: 
Fir,  pine  and  spruce,  hewn,  533  loads,  of  which  65  were  from  Canada,  300  from  the 
United  States,  and  158  from  Sweden;  oak,  hewn,  1,307  loads,  all  from  the  United 
States;  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  sawn  or  split,  130,614  loads,  of  wl^ich  19,531  were  from 
Canada,  41,626  from  Sweden,  35,062  from  Russia,  26,785  from  the  United  States, 
and  7,543  from  Norway;  fir,  pine  and  spruce,  dressed,  6,673  loads,  of  which  3,143 
were  from  Sweden  and  3,510  from  Norway;  unenumerated,  9,283  loads,  of  which 
7,034  were  from  Canada;  sleepers,  663  loads,  none  from  Canada,  152  from  United 
States;  staves,  3,859  loads,  none  from  Canada,  2,898  from  United  States.  The  total 
of  all  timbers,  including  furniture  woods,  teak,  etc.,  was  165,538  loads,  of  which  26,658 
were  from  Canada,  45,947  from  Sweden,  37,423  from  Russia,  36,587  from  the  United 
States  and  13,182  from  Norway. 
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MARKET  FOR  TIMBER  CUTTING  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  IN 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  July  22,  1918. 

The  British  timber-cutting  operations  which  have  resulted  from  the  effort  to 
Teplace  imported  stocks  shut  out  by  Government  restrictions  from  home  sources  of 
supply  have  created  a  considerable  demand  for  various  lumbering  and  wood-cutting 
tools  and  machinery,  which  Canadian  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  these  lines 
should  be  in  a  position  to  supply. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps  and  other  bodies  working  under 
direct  Government  control  produced  about  one-third  only  of  the  total  output  of  sawn 
timber  in  1917,  the  remaining  two-thirds  having  been  produced  by  the  trade.  Apart, 
then,  from  purchases  of  tools  and  machinery  under  direct  Government  authority  for 
timber-cutting  purposes,  a  demand  exists  to  supply  the  requirements  of  individual 
-operators.  Some  Scottish  firms  are  in  a  position  to  secure  the  necessary  permits  for 
importations  and  have  placed  orders  with  the  United  States. 

Among  the  lines  called  for  are  machinery  for  portable  saw-mills,  saw  tools,  log 
frames,  felling  axes,  etc.  Log-driving  and  river  handling  tools  are  not  in  demand. 
Exporters  are  referred  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  62£,  626,  627,  appearing  in  this  issue 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING  GOODS. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  Eng.,  July  10,  1918. 

Already  before  the  war  Canada  had  become  a  considerable  producer  of  engineer- 
ing goods  of  all  kinds. 

With  the  immense  additions  to  plants  which  have  been  installed  for  war  require- 
ments, and  which  it  is  to  be  anticipated  will — as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain — in  due 
course  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products,  machinery  and 
engineering  goods  in  general  demand,  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  looking  to 
export  markets  as  an  outlet  for  part  of  their  increased  output  of  many  lines.  Indeed, 
while  transactions  are  practically  impossible  under  existing  conditions,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  catalogues  of  Canadian  manufacturers  which  have  recently  been  received 
at  this  office  and  those  of  the  other  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
relate  to  machinery,  tools,  and  similar  appliances. 

Under  these  circumstances  special  interest  is  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Engineering  Trades  after  the  War,  which  has  just  been 
published,  and  which  contains  very  full  information  about  the  past,  present  and  future 
prospects  of  the  British  engineering  industry  and  trade,  based  upon  evidence  collected 
from  every  possible  source  and  representative  of  every  opinion,  the  committee  which 
compiled  the  report  include  many  of  the  men  who  are  recognized  as  the  leading 
authorities  on  engineering  matters. 

competition  from  abroad. 

It  is  stated  that  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  four  countries — the  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France — while 
except  for  motor-cars  and  parts  home  competition  has  been  practically  confined  to  the 
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United  States  and  Germany.  Wherever  the  British  exporter  went  he  found  himself 
in  competition  with  the  four  countries  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  but  at  all  points 
British  competition  was  keenest  with  Germany  and  America. 

After  the  remark  that  while  United  Kingdom  markets  are  freely  open  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  their  markets  are  to  a  large  extent  closed  to  us  by  their  tariffs,  the 
committee  publishes  a  most  interesting  classified  table,  representing  the  value  of 
imports  of  engineering  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  four  countries 
concerned,  during  the  calendar  year  1913,  compiled  from  official  figures: — 


r 

•Machinery   and   parts   thereof — 

From 

From 

From 

From 

Germany. 

Unitel  States. 

France. 

Belgium. 

l'riine  movers,  except  electrical — 

Rail  locomotives  

£  2,259 

£  88 

£  486 

Road  locomotives  

2,029 

1,025 

£  10,270 

15 

1,427 

6,184 

34 

143 

8,096 

19,411 

2,991 

1,707 

— 

65 

864 

— 

23,458 

42,145 

1,573 

48,836 

721,078 

437,906 

26,302 

53,266 

Xot  prime  movers  or  electrical — 

26,973 

537,211 

8,810 

6,113 

17,353 

1,048 

3,284 

1,431 

20,450 

324,832 

2,902 

1,452 

S,607 

97,149 

933 

5,264 

117,021 

290,662 

1,772 

1,87,8 

Textile 

lift  Aft'Z 

1  J  A  1  O  Q 

111,100 

10,651 

Typewriters  and  parts  

16,879 

517,240 

737 

965 

Unenumerated  

1,278,039 

1,258,545 

121,368 

199,862 

£2,384,142 

£3,677,579 

£231,929 

£332,069 

AfntoT**   pare:     pV»r»c;c:ici    q  n  rl    nnrtc    Z'  PYPlnflinp* 

rubber  tires  not  imported  with  complete 

vehicles)  

426,219 

1,316,650 

1,961,604 

574,086 

87,879 

45,339 

3,760 

22,095 

161,903 

14,099 

8,596 

4,568 

Scientific    instruments    and  apparatus 

673,120 

1,438,604 

630,722 

155,664 

Implements  and  tools  (except  machine). 

165,758 

278,157 

22,724 

3,716 

113,247 

27,787 

4,097 

7,614 

207,535 

36,597 

31,920 

70,494 

f Railway  carriages  and  trucks   (not  of 

Total  engineering  products  imported.  . 

£4,219,803 

£6,834,832 

£2,895,352 

£1,170,306 

Total  engineering  products  retained  in 

the  United  Kingdom  in  1913   .  . 

3,851,301 

4,936,560 

2,556,275 

1,091,195 

£290,000 

/  £253,000 

£4,500 

*  In  the  absence  of  Board  of  Trade  figures  the  value  of  internal  combustion  engines  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  taken  according  to  the  official  trade  accounts  of  the  countries 

concerned. 


t  Not  separately  recorded  in  the  United  Kingdom  Trade  Accounts,  but  they  are  known  to 
have  been  relatively  insignificant. 

The  value  of  the  total  British  exports  of  engineering  products  to  all  destinations 
in  1913  amounted  to  no  less  than  £59,150,933. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  general  details  shown  in  the  table  are  supplemented  by  an  analysis  dealing 
with  the  outstanding  features  of  German  and  American  export  trade  and  competition. 

Imports  from  Germany  were  distributed  practically  over  all  lines  and  before  the 
war  were  met  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  corresponding  general  export  of  British 
engineering  goods  to  Germany.  As  regards  scientific  instruments  it  is  admitted 
that  Germany  produced  far  greater  varieties  than  were  made  here;  nor  does  the 
average  value  of  the  motor-cars  supplied,  i.e.  £354  per  complete  car,  and  £367  per 
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chassis,  indicate  cheap  trade.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  sewing  arid  knitting  machines 
imported  were  generally  of  a  cheap  class,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  these,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  sales  of  German  goods  made  here,  business  was  made  possible  by  the 
operation  of  cartel  methods  whereby  export  prices  were  forced  down  to  a  low  and 
frequently  unremunerative  level  in  order  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  market  and 
disorganize  prices. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  unfair  competition  can  and  must 
be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  adoption  of  anti-dumping  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  trade  is  divisible  into  two  classes — the  cheap  and 
the  dear — and  as  an  illustration  of  the  former  the  Ford  motor-car  is  cited.  As  to 
goods  of  higher  character,  these  consist  of  articles  like  machine  tools,  typewriters, 
gauges,  measuring  and  scientific  instruments,  etc.  These  have  had  to  stand  the 
criticism  of  the  British  engineering  trade,  and  while  in  some  cases  they  are  obviously 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  better  class  of  British  machine,  cheapness  alone  does  not 
explain  their  importation. 

The  development  is  attributable  to  the  much  greater-  demand  for  repetition  work 
in  the  wider  market  open  to  American  makers,  the  high  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
freedom  to  use  labour-saving  machines  in  the  -States,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  American  maker  has  thoroughly  studied  these  types  and  has  set  out  to  manufacture 
them  in  quantities  that  have  not  been  touched  in  this  country.  In  some  forms  of 
milling  and  automatic  machines  the  American  maker  seems  to  be  alone  in  the  field. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  position  set  forth  by  the  committee  is  likely 
to  be  materially  altered  if,  as  is  hoped,  the  previous  attitude  of  the  trades  unions  in 
this  country  towards  labour-saving  appliances  and  other  matters  which  have  been 
relaxed  during  the  war,  is  permanently  a'bandoned. 

To  return  to  the  statistics  it  is  noted  that  under  the  description  "  Scientific 
Instruments,  etc.,"  imports  from  the  United  States  included  cinema  films  to  the  value 
of  £594,659,  which  are  really  not  engineering  productions  at  all. 

As  regards  France,  it  will  be  observed  that  motor-cars,  chassis  and  parts,  and 
cinema  films  which  in  this  case  were  valued  at  £286,360,  account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
import  trade. 

As  to  Belgium,  about  half  the  import  trade  is  covered  also  by  motor-cars,  etc., 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  trade  in  engineering  products  between  the 
two  countries  practically  balanced. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  BRITISH  ENGINEERING  TRADE. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  report  generally,  which, 
however,  it  may  be  remarked,  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  engineering  goods  who  contemplate  embarking  in  export  trade,  but  the 
general  tenor  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  distinctly  favourable 
to  future  prospects  for  the  British  engineering  trade  holding  its  own,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement: — 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  this  country,  if  not  only  peace,  but  cordial  relations 
between  capital  and  labour  be  established,  if  restriction  of  output  can  be  abolished,  if 
raw  materials  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  plants  of  the  engineering 
trade  worked  tq  their  full  economic  capacity,  wTe  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  maintain  wages  at  a  big  level,  to  maintain  the  present  hours,  and  yet 
to  produce  an  increased  output  at  a  lower  selling  price  than  heretofore.  It  is  on  the 
relative  cheapness  of  the  articles  produced  that  we  consider  the  market  of  the  future 
depends.  Given  the  ability  to  produce  cheaply,  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
the  engineering  trades  of  this  country  can  find  a  demand  for  their  maximum  output; 
but  to  achieve  this  result  there  must  be,  as  we  have  said,  some  sacrifice  of  a  too  exclu- 
sive individualism,  a  getting  together  into  larger  units,  standardization  of  outputs, 
subdivision  of  orders,  a  co-ordination  of  production,  a  general  prevention  of  overlap- 
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ping,  and  a  more  economical  system  of  working  and  selling  than  prevailed  in  the  past. 
In  future  8  profit  will  have  to  be  as  much  saved  as  earned.  Our  system  of  giving  no 
credit  on  export  trade,  and  insisting  upon  payment  against  Bills  of  Lading,  will  have 
to  be  very  much  relaxed.  The  Trade  Bank  of  the  future  will  have  tojbe  ready  to  facili- 
tate the  giving  of  long  credit  in  proper  cases,  and  the  manufacturer  must  show  a 
greater  adaptability  and  willingness  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  customer.  Given  these 
qualities  in  our  manufacturers,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  or  even  to  doubt  the 
future  of  the  British  Engineering  Trade." 

THE  POSITION  AS  REGARDS  CANADA. 

Tt  is  also  interesting  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  to  reproduce  what  the  report 
states  about  prospects  for  British  manufacturers  in  Canada: — 

••  As  regards  Canada,  a  reduction  of  duty  by  way  of  preference  although  of  con- 
siderable value  in  certain  instances  is  not  in  itself  sufficient,  in  most  articles,  to  enable 
the  British  manufacturer  to  overcome  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  labours  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  package  and  freight  usually  absorbs 
the  difference,  and  although  in  Canada  the  British  manufacturer  can  compete  with 
the  German,  he  cannot,  in  most  instances,  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer, 
who,  with  his  factories  near  the  frontier,  and  manufacturing  articles  of  a  kind  in  gen- 
eral use  in  Canada  and  the  States,  finds  an  easier  market  for  his  goods  than  the 
British  manufacturer  can  hope  to  obtain.  As  regards  Canada,  if  she  should  see  her 
way  to  a  further  concession,  it  would  certainly  improve  considerably  the  position  of 
the  Empire  manufacturer.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Canada,  with  her  greatly 
increased  engineering  equipment  will  make  serious  attempts  to  supply  her  own  needs 
in  the  future." 

As  this  memorandum  commenced  with  a  reference  to  the  development  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  Canadian  engineering  industry,  it  can  be  appropriately  closed 
with  the  reproduction  of  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  report  dealing  with  the  same 
matter : — 

"As  a  matter  very  relevant  to  the  considerations  of  International  Competition 
after  the  war,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  great  growth  of  engineering  works  in 
Canada  since  1914.  We  have  no  details,  but  report  says  that  with  a  population  of 
eight  millions-Canada  is  now  equipped  with  engineering  works  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  wants  of  24  millions  of  people.  If  this  is  true  the  competition  of  Canada  may 
hereafter  have  to  be  included  in  any  reckoning  of  international  trade." 


POSITION  OF  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  BRISTOL  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston, 

Bristol,  June  29,  1918. 

The  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  reported  on  the  position  of  cer- 
tain trades  and  industries  in  this  district  in  1917  and  it  is  considered  that  a  sum- 
mary will  probably  be  of  interest. 

provision  trade. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  write  a  report  on  the  Wholesale  Provision  Trade  ior  the 
year  under  review  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  at  no  time  during  this  period  have  norma'l 
conditions  of  trading  existed,  the  distribution  of  their  products  having  been  conducted 
under  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  smoking,  drying,  packing  and  distribution  of  hog  pro- 
ducts for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Government,  and  the  distribution  of  provisions 
generally,  also  for  the  Government,  to  the  retailers  under  the  various  schemes  involved 
and  ordered  by  the  Eood  Control  Department. 
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Up  to  the  month  of  August  these  schemes  and  orders  were  arranged  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  numerous  advisory  committees,  meeting  in  London  and 
representing  the  various  wholesale  provision  trade  exchanges  and  associations  through- 
out the  country.  Since  then  the  department  has  adopted  and  pursued  a  somewhat 
different  policy  assisted  by  a  much  more  restricted  representation  by  the  trade  and 
undertaking  themselves  the  purchase  and  importation  of  practically  all  the  products 
comprised  in  this  trade,  thus  eliminating  the  ordinary  course  of  market  fluctuations 
and  the  usual  features  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  not  possible  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  decrees 
of  the  D.O.R.A.  to  publish  the  usual  statistics  of  the  importations  of  these  goods  into 
this  port,  or  to  describe  in  detail  the  consequences  and  results  of  the  line  of  action 
taken  by  the  Government;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  very  great  and  numerous 
difficulties  have  been  felt  by  the  Trade  by  the  depletion  of  the  normal  staffs  of 
employees,  and  the  congestion  and  irregularities  of  the  rail  and  other  transport 
facilities. 

TRADE  IN  GREEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Although  prices  in  1916  had  created  a  record  the  1917  season  has  easily  beaten  this 
with  a  standard  of  values  hitherto  unknown. 

Apples. — Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Trade  Deputations  xo  influence  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  allow  shipments  of  American  and  Canadian  apples  to  come  for- 
ward, the  trade  has  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  supplies  of  home-grown 
apples.  The  import  of  French  apples  has  been  permitted,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  russets,  these  are  not  considered  apples  of  commerce.  The  coming  season 
will  be  one  of  great  difficulty  in  every  branch. 

Oranges. — 'Shipments  were  practically  nil  until  the  arrival  of  the  ss.  Bysamia 
and  Bunderas  at  the  port  of  Cardiff,  and  the  several  thousand  cases  offered  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Christmas  attracted  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
fruit,  although  pale  and  unattractive,  realized  unheard-of  prices,  i.e.,  from  £5  to 
£7.10.0  a  case.  The  next  arrivals  did  not  reach  the  markets  until  close  on  Christmas, 
in  fact  an  important  arrival  at  Bristol  did  not  land  in  time  to  be  offered  until  after 
the  holidays.  An  attempt  was  made  to  offer  the  landed  portion  of  the  cargo  on  the 
Saturday  before  Christmas,  but  the  sale  was  not  a  success,  as  it  did  not  allow  time 
for  buyers  to  operate. 

After  Christmas  prices  fell  away  considerably,  and  those  merchants  who  had 
bought  too  freely  before  Christmas  lost  heavily.  Prices  have  since  recovered  and  have 
been  ruling  at  about  £4  to  £5  per  case,  with  the  fruit  not  by  any  means  sound. 
Markets  are  not  likely  to  decline  now,  as  the  fruit  is  of  good  eating  quality,  and  at  its 
best,  and  there  is  practically  no  other  fruit  in  competition,  and,  as  all  imports  are 
made  under  license,  shipments  will  probably  not  prove  too  heavy  for  requirements. 

Onions. — This  has  been  a  trade  of  vicissitudes.  There  have  been  very  wide  varia- 
tions in  prices,  but  generally  they  have  been  on  a  fairly  high  level.  Supplies  have 
never  been  so  light,  with  the  result  that  very  high  figures  are  being  realized  for 
onions  showing  a  good  deal  of  sprout  and  which  in  normal  times  would  not  be  looked 
at  by  the  trade.  Shipments  of  Egyptian  onions,  which  always  fill  the  place  of  valencias, 
will  this  year  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  as,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  space  will  only  be  given  for  those  which  cannot  be  utilized  for  anything 
of  more  pressing  necessity. 

DRIED  FRUIT  TRADE. 

No  currants  or  raisins  have  been  allowed  to  be  imported;  the  Government  has 
brought  a  few  into  the  country,  but  these  are  still  held  and  not  distributed. 
Merchants  have  had  their  businesses  completely  stopped  and  these  foods  have  been 
unobtainable. 

45999— 2 
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CONFECTIONERY. 

The  confectionery  trade  during  1917  has  been  considerably  hampered  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  division  of  the  Sugar  Commission  to  limit  the  supplies  of  sugar  avail- 
able for  manufacture  to  26  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  1915.  This  of  course  has 
reduced  the  output  of  all  manufacturers,  while  the  demand  of  the  army  for  sweet- 
meats has  been  considerable,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  caused 
a  large  demand  in  ordinary  trade  channels,  with  the  result  that  manufacturers  have 
been  quite  unable  bo  meet  the  demands  of  the  retail  trade,  and  the  hardship  to 
many  retailers,  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  proper  supplies,  has  been  consider- 
able. Some  relief  to  this  class  of  trade  however  is  now  possible  as  the  Government 
have  recently  passed  a  "Sweetmeats  Restriction  Order",  which  will  prevent  dealers 
whose  premises  are  rated  at  more  than  £40'  per  annum  from  selling  sweetmeats, 
unless  one-fifth  of  their  total  trade  in  1915  was  in  this  class  of  goods.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  to  release  certain  extra  supplies  to  the  smaller  dealers  who  are  so 
largely  dependent  on  supplies  of  sweetmeats.  The  trade  has  been  further  regulated, 
by  order  of  the  Food  Ministry  to  prevent  undue  profiteering,  and  a  limit  of  price  of 
2d.  per  ounce  for  ordinary  sweetmeats  and  3d.  per  ounce  for  chocolates,  has  been  in 
force  for  some  time. 

It  will  be  gathered  therefore  that  the  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers  have 
been  considerable  and  these  difficulties  have  been  increased  by  the  large  number  of 
men  who  have  been  taken  for  army  work.  Women  labour,  however,  has  been  intro- 
duced To  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  generally  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

SUGAR  TRADE. 

The  distribution  of  sugar  during  1917  continued  on  the  lines  of  1916.  The 
imports  into  Bristol  were  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  supplies 
had  to  be  largely  drawn  from  the  refineries  in  Liverpool  and  on  the  Clyde.  In  the 
spring  of  1917  supplies  to  manufacturers  were  considerably  curtailed,  but  for  grocery 
purposes  the  Government  continued  to  deliver  throughout  the  year  50  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  quantity  distributed  in  1915.  On  January  1st,  1918,  the  new 
scheme  of  distribution,  based  upon  half  a  pound  per  head  of  the  population  came  into 
force,  and  appears  to  be  working  smoothly. 

MILLING* 

All  flour  mills  have,  since  the  12th  May,  1917,  been  run  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  who  have  issued  instructions  as  to  the  materials  to  be  used  and  the 
percentage  of  extraction  to  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  arose.  This  has 
enabled  the  Wheat  Commission  to  secure  a  supply  of  bread-stuffs  for  the  nation  with 
the  least  disturbance  possible  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  energetic 
policy  adopted  by  the  present  Government  has  enabled  the  bread  question  to  be  dealt 
with,  without  resorting  to  rationing.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  helped  to  feed  the  people  is  also  recognized,  even  to  the  extent 
of  depriving  themselves  of  wheat  and  using  substitutes,  so  that  all  the  Allies  should 
share  alike. 

Offals  have  been  short  in  supply,  owing  to  the  stringent  regulations,  but  there  is 
a  prospect  of  increased  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs. 

TIMBER. 

The  year  1917  may  be  accurately  described  as  the  most  remarkable  which  the 
timber  trade  has  ever  passed  through.  At  its  opening  the  import  trade,  whilst 
suffering  to  some  extent  from  war  conditions,  was  still  brisk  and  almost  untrammelled 
by  Government  regulations.    Early  in  the  year  a  Timber  Controller  was  appointed 
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by  the  War  Office,  with  an  Advisory  Committee  generally  to  regulate  prices,  which  the 
trade  at  the  time  considered  a  wise  measure.  Later  on  a  system  of  further  control 
was  instituted,  no  one  being  able  to  sell  of?  their  stock  beyond  £5  worth  at  a  time  with- 
out first  of  all  obtaining  a  permit  to  do  so,  so  as  to  conserve  the  stock  of  imported 
wood  in  the  country.  About  mid-svmmer  control  was  taken  away  from  the  War 
Office  and  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  at  once  commandeered  most  of  the 
stock  in  importers  hands.  This,  so  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned,  practically  stopped 
business  altogether,  as  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible  to  import,  owing  to  shippers 
refusing  to  quote  prices  for  this  coast  on  account  of  the  danger  incurred  in  navigation, 
etc.  The  Government  buyer,  however,  has  been  able  to  send  along  a  few  cargoes  from 
the  White  Sea  and  Scandinavian  ports,  the  remnants  of  which  now  constitute  the  only 
imported  timber  in  stock  here. 

BUILDING  TR  \DE. 

The  report  of  this  industry  can  only  be  considered  as  a  record  of  an  industry 
which  has  been  carrying  out  an  important  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  war, 
as  the  construction  of  so  many  important  buildings  required  by  the  various  services 
has  made  clamant  demands  upon  the  major  pjrtion  of  those  men  whom  they  have  not 
already  called  for  active  service.  A  large  number  of  the  men  connected  with  joinery 
and  plumbing  have  also  been  engaged  in  aeroplane  construction,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  case-making  has  been  carried  out  by  men  usually  employed  in  this  industry.  Owing 
to  the  depletion  of  the  timber  supplies,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  other  material, 
which  has  led  to  a  more  general  employment  of  all  the  trades  connected  with  this 
industry.  A  site  in  this  district  was  selected  for  an  extensive  factory  which  was 
commenced  but  afterwards  deemed  unnecessary.  However,  many  important  buildings 
have  been  erected,  or  are  still  in  course  of  construction.  Such  men  as  were  not  required 
for  these  works  have  been  fully  engaged  in  carrying  out  necessary  repairs.  Certain 
requests  for  advanced  wages  have  been  made  by  the  operatives  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  these  have  been  amicably  arranged. 

FURNITURE  A1\D  CABINET  WORK. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  changed  furniture  and  cabinet  industry.  While  the 
demand  has  not  decreased,  the  output  has  been  only  fractional  in  comparison  with 
pre-war  times,  and  considerably  less  than  the  previous  year.  Raw  materials  have  been 
difficult  to  get,  and  labour  has  to  a  great  extent  been  withdrawn.  Those  operatives 
remaining  at  work  on  private  trade  have  received  considerable  advances  in  wages. 
These  conditions  have  combined  to  inflate  prices  greatly  beyond  their  normal  limit. 
All  organized  factories  have  shown  a  commendable  desire  to  obtain  work  of  "national 
importance  with  the  result  that  the  major  portion  are  now  thus  engaged,  while  some 
of  the  larger  are  exclusively  engaged  upon  Government  work.  The  supply  of  domestic 
furniture  must  shortly  become  a  question  of  acute  importance,  but  it  is  realized  by  all 
in  the  trade  that  the  main  point  is  '  to  win  the  war 

BRUSHES,  BELLOWS  AND  CARPENTERS'  TOOLS. 

Brushes. — The  situation  is  now  much  more  acute  than  hitherto.  Prices  of  bristles 
have  advanced  enormously,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  further  supplies  out 
of  Russia.  Also  prices  of  Bahia  and  African  Bass,  Mexican  fibre  and  whisk  are  about 
three  to  four  times  higher  than  normally.  Venetian  whisk  is  now  obtainable.  Added 
to  this  there  is  the  great  shortage  of  labour,  so  that  it  will  be  realized  with  what 
difficulty  manufacturers  carry  on.  Fortunately  Government  requirements  have  declined 
somewhat,  but,  even  so  manufacturers  are  months  behind  with  their  orders  for  the 
trade. 

Bellows  and  Forges. — In  this  department  it  is  impossible  to  keep  time  with  the 
demand,  as  the  Government  require  practically  all  tlx'  forges  that  can  be  made.  Again, 
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the  pressure  with  which  the  various  dock-yards  are  working  has  made  an  extra  demand 
for  rivet  forges.  There  is  still  a  heavy  demand  for  household  bellows  and  supplies 
have  to  be  rationed.    It  is  only  possible  to  buy  leather  with  a  permit. 

trade, — Practically  the  whole  output  is  being  taken  by  the  War  Office,  and 
for  this  reason  no  planes  are  allowed  to  be  exported  without  permission  of  the  Director 
•  of  Army  Contracts.  Prices  are  very  much  advanced. 

CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  trade  during  1917  has  had  a  somewhat  chequered  career,  due  to  the 
shortness  of  staffs,  scarcity  of  cloth,  and  the  demands  of  the  War  Office;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  manufacturers,  as  well  as  workpeople,  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
year's  work.  Employment  has  been  plentiful,  and  turnovers  generally  increased, 
which  to  a  large  extent,  was  due  to  the  Government  demands.  Members  of  the  trade 
have  met  together  regularly  in  order  to  settle  the  many  problems  in  connection  with 
war  contracts,  and  Standard  Cloths.  Readymade  suits  from  these  materials  are 
shortly  expected  on  the  market  and  will  be  the  feature  of  the  1918  home-trade. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

During  the  whole  of  1917  there  was  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  all  classes 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  spite  of  the  number  of  men  taken  from  the  industry  for 
the  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  of  some  classes  of  leather 
the  output  from  this  district  has  been  very  large  and  well  up  to  preceding  years.  The 
requirements  of  the  R.A.C.D.  for  army  boots  has  not  been  so  pressing  as  in  the  years 
1915  and  1916,  but  again  large  quantities  have  been  manufactured  in  Bristol  and 
Kingswood.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  licenses  to  export  the  shipping  trade 
has  been  considerably  curtailed. 

TANNING. 

During  1917  the  tanning  trade  has  again  been  difficult  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hides  and  supplies  of  materials,  due  to  the  Government  control  of  shipping, 
but  as  tanning  is  an  essential  trade  for  the  supply  of  sole  and  upper  leathers  for  navy 
and  army  purposes,  both  hides  and  materials  have  been  forthcoming,  and  the  full 
production  has  been  maintained  if  not  increased.  The  Government  has  bought  most 
of  the  hides  used  in  this  district,  and  allotted  them  to  tanners,  and  has  also  taken 
control  of  foreign  extracts  and  other  materials,  distributing  them  to  the  various 
yards.  The  labour  question  has  been  a  difficult  one,  and  still  more  leather  could  be 
produced  if  there  were  sufficient  men  suitable  for  the  work.  English  hides  have  been 
all  the  year  under  Government  control,  and  have  been  allocated  according  to  their 
suitability  for  the  various  classes  of  light  or  heavy  leather  required.  All  leather  suit- 
able for  Government  work,  and  little  else  is  tanned  in  this  area,  has  been  taken  by  the 
department  for  new  work  and  repairs,  and  released  leather  had  been  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  output.  As  in  other  trades,  the  cost  of  production  has  con- 
siderably increased,  owing  to  freights  and  the  high  prices  of  hides  and  materials,  as 
well  as  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  and  leather  prices  have  correspondingly  advanced. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

The  paint  and  colour  industry  has  been  severely  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  all 
raw  materials  and  the  Government  restrictions  consequent  thereon.  The  most  serious 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  linseed  oil,  which  is  now  confined  to  work  of  urgent  national 
importance.  Much  research  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
using  linseed  oil  fatty  acids  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  with  partial  success.  The 
prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  gloomy. 
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LINSEED  OIL. 

The  great  scarcity  of  linseed  oil  throughout  the  year  produced  abnormally  high 
prices.  There  were  no  remarkable  fluctuations  to  record,  but  a  firm  steady  tone  with 
upward  tendency  was  the  rule  for  the  first  four  months.  Starting  at  a  price  of  51s. 
6d.  per '  hundredweight  in  barrels  in  January,  quotations  relapsed  gradually  to  48s. 
6d.  at  the  end  of  the  month.  February  began  with  a  sharp  rise  of  50s.  6d.,  advancing 
to  53s.  6d.  at  the  beginning  of  March,  followed  by  a  weakening  to  51s.  at  its  close. 
During  April  the  price  advanced  steadily  to  58s.  6d.  reaching  59s.  6d.  in  the  first  week 
of  May.  On  the  10th  of  this  month,  however,  the  price  of  linseed  oil  was  definitely 
fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  figures  were  issued  on  a  "  net  "  and 
"  naked  "  basis,  instead  of  quotations  being  made  in  pipes  or  barrels  subject  to  2 -J  per 
cent  discount,  as  heretofore.  The  basis  price  of  the  oil  on  these  terms  was  £58  per 
ton,  to  which  the  following  additions  might  be  made: — 

For  providing  barrels 

"  boiling  

"  refining  

Monthly  returns  were  required  from  all  holders  of  stocks  of  linseed  oil,  and 
monthly  licenses  for  either  the  sale  or  consumption  of  the  oil  were  issued  by  the 
Controller  of  Oils  and  Fats.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  national  shortage  of 
fats  caused  the  Government  considerable  anxiety,  and  very  little  oil  was  on  offer,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  December  the  whole  visible  stock  in  the  country  was  definitely 
taken  over  by  the  Food  Controller,  and  passed  absolutely  into  his  possession. 

TURPENTINE. 

The  extremely  high  values  of  turpentine  which  had  marked  the  close  of  1916  were 
maintained  with  but  -the  slightest  variations,  for  the  whole  of  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  rising  slowly  from  53s.  3d  per  hundredweight  in  January  to  56s.  at  the 
end  of  July.  In  the  middle  of  August,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the  shortage 
of  shipping  and  dearness  of  freights  would  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  market  position, 
with  a  result  that  the  price  ran  up  to  57s.  9d.  in  August,  rising  to  64s.  3d.  in  the 
middle  of  September.  A  further  big  jump  took  place  in  the  first  week  of  October 
to  73s.,  and  the  market  was  rushed  up  to  89s.  6d.  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  panic 
rise  did  not  stop  here  but  advanced  another  24s.  per  hundredweight  to  113s.  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  finally  attained  the  unheard  of  figure  of  128s.  in  the  Christmas 
week.    The  year  closed  at  124s. 

WHITE  LEAD. 

The  year's  trade  has  been  marked  by  further  Government  restnictions  and  a 
serious  curtailment  of  output  owing  to  the  shortage  of  lead.  Business  has  in  con- 
sequence been  almost  entirely  confined  to  priority  work. 

FINE  ART  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

Business  has  been  reasonably  good  during  the  year  1917  though  still  very  much 
behind  the  average.  Considerable  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  permits  to  export  particularly  to  continental  countries.  The  outlook  with 
regard  to  both  labour  and  material  at  the  present  time  is  very  difficult,  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  paper  supplies.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  produced  in 
the  city  which  was  formerly  produced  in  Germany  and  it  is  expected  that  the  trade 
will  be  retained  after  the  war.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  considerable  develop- 
ment in  the  trade  for  high-class  illustrated  printing  after  the  war. 
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HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

The  position  in  this  dnclustry  during  the  past  year  so  far  as  the  soft  fibres  are 
concerned,  has  been  very  seriously  a  Hooted  by  the  collapse  of  Russia,  from  which  coun- 
try the  major  part  of  the  supplies  of  hemp  and  flax  have  hitherto  been  drawn,  and 
although  comparatively  small  shipments  have  come  forward  via  Archangel  during 
L91Y  and  up  to  the  closing  of  that  port  by  ice  they  have  been  quite  inadequate  for  the 
requirements   of  the  trade  tin  the 'United  Kingdom,   with  the  result  that  any  spot 

18  have  been  forced  up  to  exhorbitant  prices  and  whether  any  quantities  may  bo 
becured  in  the  current  year  from  that  country  is  a  matter  of"  much  uncertainty,  and 
quite  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  action  by  Germany,  which  now  controls  the  greater 
part  of  the  hemp  and  ftax-producing  area  in  Russia.  The  inevitable  result  has  been 
that  British  spinners  have  had  to  draw  more  on  Italian  and  Indian  grown  hemps, 
which,  with  the  constantly  increasing  restrictions  in  shipping,  and  higher  freights 
and  insurance  charges,  have  enhanced  the  values  of  these  fibres  to  unprecedented 
levels. 

The  British  Government  have  also  controlled  all  flax,  either  imported  to  or  grown 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  is  expected  that  short  time  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
Soon  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material  of  any  sort  for  the  ordinary  general  trade. 

The  same  result  is  imminent  in  the  hard  fibre  branches  of  Manilla  and  New 
Zealand  hemps,  for  binder  twine,  rope  and  cordage,  which,  owing  to  similar  difficul- 
ties of  shipment,  especially  from  New  Zealand,  and  shortage  of  hemp  iri  Manilla 
added  to  the  constantly-increasing  restrictions,-  direct  and  indirect,  put  on  the  indus- 
tries, first  by  one  Government  department  and  then  another,  make  the  future  outlook 
very  far  from  reassuring,  particularly  when  the  labour  demands  and  difficulties  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  output  of  work  in  the  past  year  has  been  considerably  below  an  average  tin 
weight  and  quantity  in  all  branches,  and  present  indications  point  to  it  being  still 
worse  in  the  year  1918,  until  a  satisfactory  peace  diminishes  the  enormous  quantity 
of  flax  and  hemp  goods  now  required  for  war  purposes,  and  restores,  to  at  least  a 
reasonable  extent,  the  normal  conditions  which  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
numerous  industries  and  the  larger  number  of  workpeople  in  the  same  employed. 

ENGINEERING. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1916  during  the  year 
just  closed  (1917).  Practically  the  same  firms,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing, brass  founding,  and  coppersmithing,  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  their 
activities  devoted  to  the  production  of  war  material  for  the  army  and  navy  and  air 
services.  No  private  work  is  permitted,  unless  of  a  very  urgent  character  and  then 
only  under  severe  restrictions.  There  is  practically  no  unemployment  and  wages  have 
risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living,  on  the  whole.  The  difficulties  that  will  arise  when 
Government  orders  are  cut  off  will  be  very  great,  and  the  task  of  reconstruction  of 
our  industries  will  tax  the  resources  of  the  wisest  men,  employers  and  employed  to 
the  utmost.  Nothing  but  good-will  on  both  sides,  and  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
forbearance,  can  save  the  country  from  dangerous  consequences. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING. 

There  is  no  change  to  report  for  the  past  year  for  locomotives.  All  the  output 
has  been  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  and  is  being  allocated  to  the  national 
factories,  steel  works,  and  collieries,  etc.  Materials  such  as  steel  and  copper  are  now 
easier  to  procure. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  production  during  the  past  season  has  been  only  some  50  per  cent  of  normal, 
[this  shrinkage  being  primarily  due  to  Government  demands  for  acid,  which  at  one 
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period  absorbed  practically  the  whole  output;  while  it  also  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  necessary  tonnage  for  imports  of  raw  materials.  Eecognising  the 
national  importance  of  fertilizers  in  relation  to  the  production  of  home-grown  food 
stuffs,  the  Government  in  the  summer  made  arrangements  themselves  to  import  raw 
phosphates,  at  the  same  time  releasing  the  necessary  acid  for  its  manufacture  into 
superphosphates.  Selling  prices  for  the  resultant  products  were  also  fixed  by  order 
over  a  period  extending  to  June  30,  1918.  The  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  has 
been  faiirly  satisfactory,  and  should  the  raw  material  continue  to  come  forward  there, 
should  be  a  considerably  increased  supply  of  fertilizers  available  for  the  spring  of 
11918. 

TOBACCO. 

The  year  has  been  a  busy  one  in  the  tobacco  trade,  and  the  difficulties  of  carrying- 
on  the  various  departments  of  manufacture  and  distribution  have  been  still  further 
increased  owing  to  the  decreasing  proportion  of  experienced  men  now  lpft  at  work  in 
the  factories.  The  proportion  of  the  trade  represented  by  Government  orders  for 
supplies  to  H.  M.  Forces  again  shows  a  large  increase. 

COAL. 

NThe  coal  trade,  like  all  other  trades  at  the  present  time,  is  passing  through  condi- 
tions altogether  abnormal.  There  is  nothing  to-day  with  which  to  make  a  comparison 
with  former  years.  The  control  of  this  trade  has  developed  into  a  very  real  organiza- 
tion. It  is  affecting  every  part  of  the  community — from  the  producer  to  the  user.  Not- 
withstanding the  greatly  reduced  quantity  exported,  the  home  market  has  been,  in 
most  districts,  very  firm.  The  three  local  districts  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Bristol  and 
Somerset  have  been  pressed  for  supplies  throughout  the  past  year.  The  whole  of  the 
output,  with  the  exception  of  a  negligible  quantity,  has  now  to  be  consumed  in  what 
is  known  as  No.  13  area.  This  has  meant  the  closing  of  connections  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  opening  of  fresh  connections  nearer  home.  The  controller  has,  in  his 
redistribution  scheme,  entirely  cut  off  supplies  from  certain  Midland  areas  and  limited 
supplies  from  other  areas,  and  in  lieu  has  arranged  for  the  shortage  to  be  made  good 
from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  The  output  of  coal  over  the  next  year  is  likely 
to  be  much  reduced  owing  to  comb-out  of  young  miners  for  the  army.  The  usp  to 
which  coal  can  now  be  put  is  graded.  In  the  first  grade  naturally  the  publci  services 
are  placed ;  in  the  second  grade  public  utility  works ;  then  users  for  ordinary  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  last  of  all  is  placed  the  householder.  The  past  winter,  having  been 
exceptionally  mild,  has  helped  to  save  the  position,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
winter  will  be  equally  as  favourable.  With  the  object  of  economizing  in  coal  consump- 
tion, gas  and  electricity  for  public  purposes  are  being  cut  down,  and  the  greater  the 
ecenomy  that  can  be  effected  in  these  and  other  directions,  the  greater  will  be  the 
assurance  of  enough  coal  to  go  all  round. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  year  1917  was  principally  marked  in  the  electrical  industry  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  future  that  were  made,  for  the  new  conditions  which  must  arise  after 
peace  has  been  declared.  Government  committees  have  been  and  are  still  considering 
the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  reorganize  the  electrical  supply  throughout  the 
country,  bearing  in  mind  on  the  one  hand  the  cheapness  of  supply,  and  on  the  other 
the  extreme  importance  of  electric  power  to  industries.  A  comprehensive  system  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  is  foreshadowed.  The  consumption  of  electrical  energy  for 
power  purposes  since  the  outbreak  of  war  has  been  enormously  increased,  and  many 
supply  undertakings  have  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  demand-. 
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PREPARATIONS  IN  JAPAN  FOR  POST-WAR  EXPORT  BUSINESS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  June  27,  1918. 

YOKOHAMA  ESTABLISHES  A  NEW  TRADE  BUREAU. 

Five  thousand  circulars  have  just  been  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  telling  of 
a  new  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  which  has  been  formed  by  the  city  of  Yokohama.  In 
consultation  with  the  mayor,  it  was  learned  that  this  bureau  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion which  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  great  commercial  museum  which  is  to  be  built 
in  tli is  city  in  the  near  future.  This  new  bureau  will  be  housed  in  the  city  office 
building  and  here  samples  will  be  displayed  and  information  regarding  goods  for 
export  and  import  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  M.  Kigo,  Director  of  the  new  bureau,  states  that  the  business  to  be  transacted 
is: — 

1.  Investigation  of  foreign  trade  in  Japan  and  related  business  activities. 

2.  Collection  and  exhibits  of  following  goods: — 

(a)  Export  and  import  goods  and  samples  of  Yokohama  products. 

(b)  Samples  and  specimens  from  overseas  markets  and  materials  to  judge 
manners,  customs,  tastes,  or  life  of  all  nations. 

(c)  Catalogues,  papers,  magazines  and  other  printed  matter  relating  to 
foreign  trade. 

3.  Introductions  and  assistance  in  developing  trade. 

4.  Consultation  as  to  suitable  design  in  goods  and  advertising  by  special  experts. 

5.  Information  on  all  inquiries  and  translation  of  unfamiliar  languages. 

6.  Opening  of  occasional  special  exhibitions  and  lectures  for  the  study  of  mer- 
chandise. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONERS  ABROAD. 

A  memorandum  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Yokohama 
Chamber  of  Commerce  calling  upon  them  to  despatch  industrial  or  technical  com- 
missioners abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  industry  in  many  of  the  important 
manufacturing  centres  of  the  world.  It  is  stated  that  Japan's  industry  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  developed,  and  that  after  the  war  she  will  be  backward  in  the  industrial 
race,  unless  some  precautions  are  taken  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
manufacturing  in  this  country. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSEUMS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  announced  that  a  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Museum  'will  shortly  be  established  in  Singapore,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  Japanese  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlements  and  other  places  in  the 
South  Pacific  after  the  war. 

Mr.  ISTakashoji,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  referring  to  the  new 
museum,  stated  that  there  would  be  various  sections  and  branches  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial transactions  and  for  giving  financial  accommodation. 

Mr.  M.  Kimura  has  just  been  appointed  president  of  the  new  museum,  which  is 
expected  to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  September. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Another  feature  of  the  preparations  being  made  by  Japan  for  after-the-war 
business  is  that  relating  to  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  the  products  of  Japan  in 
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different  countries.  The  first  exhibition  of  this  kind  will  be  held  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  South  America,  from  June,  1919,  to  December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  stated 
that  the  following-  branches  of  industry  will  be  represented  in  various  forms:  Agri- 
cultural products  in  general,  electrical,  steam,  oil,  and  other  machinery  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  surgical  instruments,  musical  instruments,  wines,  liquors,  soft  drinks, 
sporting  goods  and  aviation  supplies. 

It  is  said  that  afterwards  other  exhibits  may  be  opened  in  Rio  de  J aneiro,  Brazil, 
and  in  Buenos  Aires.  Argentine. 

A  NEW  NITROGEN  LABORATORY. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  that  they 
have  decided  to  erect  a  nitrogen  plant  at  Sugamo,  near  Tokyo.  The  plan  was  drafted 
by  the  Government  last  year  with  a  view  to  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  such 
an  extent  that  Japan  would  be  able  to  manufacture  enough  for  her  chemical,  explosive 
and  fertilizer  industries.  Although  the  new  laboratory  will  not  be  finished  until 
March  next,  the  plans  were  put  in  motion  and  arrangements  made  for  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Government  Industrial  Laboratory  of  Tokyo,  while  the  star!  also  was  appointed. 
The  equipment  will  consist  of  a  general  laboratory  room,  electrical  plants,  hydro 
nitrogen  plants,  engine  rooms,  gas  tanks,  refining  plant,  ammunition  plant  and  other 
necessary  apparatus. 

NAGOYA  TO  HAVE  ITS  OWN  BANKS. 

One  of  the  plans  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Xagoya  to  increase  exports  and 
imports  of  their  city  is  to  endeavour  to  have  established  in  Xagoya,  branch  offices  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Taiwan  Bank  and  other  exchange  banks.  Meanwhile, 
they  have  commenced  the  investigation  of  foreign  drafts  which  have  been  drawn  by 
the  people  of  Xagoya.  It  is  said  that,  almost  all  of  the  goods  imported  from  abroad 
and  exported  from  Xagoya  are  forwarded  through  Yokohama,  Kobe  or  Osaka,  and 
that  the  amount  of  drafts  which  are  drawn  at  the  banks  of  Xagoya  is  very  small, 
standing  always  at  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount,  while  the  rest  are  all 
drawn  through  the  above  banks  in  other  cities,  which  accounts  for  the  smaller  trade 
figures. 

INSPECTION  OF  SILK  CREPE  AND  KABE-CHIRIAIEN. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  inspection  of  silk  crepe  and  kabe  for  export. 
Having  lately  observed  that  these  silks  have  had  a  tendency  to  be  manufactured  so 
coarsely  that  exporters  received  many  claims  from  abroad,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  have  lately  announced  that  from  July  the  first  the  Kanagawa 
Government  (Yokohama  prefecture),  will  start  the  conditioning  of  all  crepes  for 
export  purposes. 

These  silk  stuffs  have  been  assuming  a  growing  importance  in  export  markets. 
Last  year  the  export  of  crepes  amounted  to  4,067,895  yards  valued  at  yen*  4,901,820, 
which  was  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  year 
business  has  been  very  good  also,  having  reached  a  total  of  2,565,404  yards  valued 
at  yen  3,496,904  at  the  end  of  April,  compared  with  a  total  of  976,011  yards  valued 
at  yen  1,095,824  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1917. 

JAPAN  TO  BUILD  NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION  TONS  SHIPPING  IN  1918. 

Shipbuilding,  which  has  shown  great  activities  in  this  country,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  war,  suffered  a  serious  setback  by  the  enforcement  of  the  LTnited  States 
embargo  on  steel  which  was  promulgated  in  August  last,  but  with   the  stock  on 


*  1  yen  =  50  cents  approximate. 
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hand,  together  with  the  replenishment  of  stock  obtained  after  great  difficulty,  they 
smvivdod  in  launohing  during  the  1017  fiscal  year,  70  vessels  of  over  1,000  tons  each, 
representing  all  told,  357,000  tons.  Subsequently,  the  stock  on  hand  was.  so  much 
lvdinvd  that  only  few  building  yards  had  enough  steel  for  the  construction  of  one 
vessel.  It'  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  the  majority  of  the  shipbuilding  yards 
throughout  the  country  would  have  found  themselves  in  such  a  position,  that  they 
would  have  had  to  suspend  operations  in  the  coming  July. 

At  this  juncture,  fortunately,  the  steel  exchange  negotiations  proved  successful, 
and  100,000  tons  of  steel  arrived.  When  these  supplies  are  added  to  the  stock  on 
hand,  it  enables  the  shipbuilding  yards  to  build  vessels  to  the  extent  of  400,000  gross 
Now  that  each  shipbuilding  yard  has  prepared  itself  for  coming  operations,  it 
is  expected  that  shipbuilding  will  be  pushed  on  with  as  much  force  as  before. 

According  to  an  estimate  formed  by  the  Department  of  Communications  as  to 
the  number  of  vessels  to  be  built  during  the  1918  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
over  L30  vessels  of  458,000  tons  of  which  13  vessels  of  34,090  tons  have  already  been 
launched  since  April. 

The  first  delivery  of  vessels  to  be  made  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of 
the  exchange  contract  comprises  12  vessels  of  67,000  tons.  Allowing  224,000  tons  for 
vessels  to  be  delivered  to  foreign  buyers,  together  with  the  losses  due  to  calamity  or 
other  causes,  the  additional  Japanese  fleet  for  1918  will  amount  to  a  total  of  232,000 
tons.  The  second  delivery  of  steel  under  the  same  contract  represents  123,000  tons, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  use  this  for  building  purposes  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin, 

Sydney,  June  1,  1918. 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  quantity  of  merchants'  parcels  offering  in  the  wholesale  markets  remains 
strictly  limited.  There  are  buyers  in  all  directions  for  nearly  every  line  but  sellers  are 
few.  Extremely  high  prices  are  asked  for  imported  articles  and  locally  manufactured 
goods  made  up  from  imported  raw  materials.  Individual  holders  of  spot  stocks  have 
their  own  idea  of  values  and  a  general  market  price  for  many  lines  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  speculative  element  seems  to  have  receded  very  much  in  the  background.  The 
fear  of  price  fixing  apparently  is  having  a  salutary  effect  in  the  direction  indicated 
and  the  prospect  of  the  Government  stepping  in  and  controlling  prices  has  caused 
many  would-be  buyers  to  hesitate. 

The  tendency  of  quotations  is  distinctly  stronger  for  most  lines  of  Eastern  pro- 
duce. Steamers  from  Java  have  been  taken  off  the  run  and  prices  have  been  affected 
accordingly. 

Despite  the  largely  increased  price  of  commodities  the  spending  power  of  the 
community  still  seems  to  remain  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

Oil  in  Papua. 

The  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Fields  in  Papua,  New  Guinea,  has  just 
returned  to  Sydney,  and  reports  that  the  principal  bores,  200  miles  from  Port  Moresby, 
show  as  good  prospects  as  most  oil  fields.    A  certain  amount  of  oil  has  been  obtained 
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and  there  are  plenty  of  indications.  The  class  of  oil  obtained  is  different  to  that  of 
California,  being  a  light  oil.  The  main  bore  is  down  2,000  feet  and  they  are  getting 
a  small  flow  of  oil  and  a  big  flow  of  gas.  The  field  of  investigation  is  to  be  extended 
shortly. 

A  Substitute  for  Motor  Spirit. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  made  a  grant  of  £2,000  to  the  Forestry 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments  wTith  the  zamia  palm  with 
the  object  of  producing  an  effective  substitute  for  motor  spirit.  Previous  experiments 
in  this  direction  were  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been  decided  to  proceed  immediately 
with  more  exhaustive  tests. 

The  Rabbit  Trade  of  New  South  Wales. 

Owing  to  the  resolve  of  the  Imperial  Government,  arrived  at  about  three  months 
ago,  not  to  import  any  more  rabbits  from  Australia,  many  rabbit  trappers  were 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work  and  a  number  of  freezing  works  were  temporarily  closed 
down.  The  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  however,  recently  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  British  Government  for  the  supply  of  15,000  tons  of  rabbits  which 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade.  The  new  contract  is  for  600,000  cases  of 
skinned  rabbits,  each  case  to  contain  not  less  than  60  pounds  net,  and  not  more 
than  3<6  rabbits.  The  price  arranged  is  17  shillings  per  case  f.o.b.  including  free 
storage  for  16  weeks  and  fire  insurance  until  date  of  shipment.  If  shipment  is  not 
made  within  16  weeks  the  Imperial  Government  will  make  a  progress  payment  of 
75  per  cent  of  contract  price  and  pay  storage  at  the  rate  of  1  penny  per  case  per 
week. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  rabbit  trade  is  the  disposal  of  the  skins,  owing  to 
the  large  stock  at  present  on  hand. 


COMMERCIAL  ITEMS,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  June  14,  1918. 

New  Zealand  Manufactories. 

Details  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  manufactories  and  works  taken  as  at 
31st  March,  1916,  are  as  follows.  Factories  employing  two  hands  or  less  are  not 
included  nor  are  a  few  industries  such  as  bakers  and  blacksmiths,  also  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  office  and  Railway  workshops  are  excluded.  Following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  principal  figures: — 


1910-11. 

1915-16. 

Increase. 

4,402 

4,670 

268 

56,234 

57,823 

1,589 

.  .   .  .£ 

5,572,270 

6,654,504 

1,082,234 

£ 

20,810,211 

31,317,969 

10,507,758 

. .  .  .£ 

31,729,002 

45,454,184 

13,725,182 

,  ,    ,  ,  £ 

3,890,921 

4,536,614 

645,693 

. .    .  .£ 

5,174,890 

6,814,141 

1,639,251 

"          machinery  and  plant.  . 

£  » 

7,665,548 

10,600,821 

2,935,283 

The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  cannot  be  ascertained  as  some  are  private 
individuals  or  firms,  and  co-operative  concerns,  but  the  paid-up  capital  of  registered 
companies  is  £17,517,897. 
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The  t\>ur  Industries  employing  the  greatest  number  of  hands  are  meat  freezing 
and  preserving  5,982,  sawmills,  sash  and  door  works  5,870,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 
5,831,  printing  and  bookbinding  (not  Government)  4,202. 

The  principal  industries  in  order  of  importance  according  to  value  of  output  for 
the  year  liHo-lt!  are  meat  freezing  and  preserving,  output,  £12,613,571;  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  £7,524,904;  tanning,  fellmongering,  woolscouring,  £2,755,2>83;  grain 
mills,  Bl,985,91  1  ;  sawmills,  sash  and  door  factories,  £1,898,526;  clothing,  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  £1,709,689;  printing,  £1,097,381;  foundries,  boilermaking,  machinery, 
£1,008,367;  tailoring,  £828,840;  breweries  and  malthouses,  £807,631;  gasworks,  £804,414; 
electric  tramways,  £750.853;  woollen  mills,  £717,638;  furniture  and  cabinetmaking. 
£578,560;  dressmaking  and  millinery,  £568,472;  ham  and  bacon  curing,  £524,929; 
coach  building,  £487,824;  flaxmills,  £470,7)74;  biscuit  factories,  £445,747;  boiling 
down  works,  £423,988;  electric  light  and  supply,  £305,875;  tinplate  and  sheet  metal, 

,387;  soap  and  candles,  £277,053;  agricultural  machinery,  £266,256;  lime  and 
cement,  £2-64,667;  saddlery  and  harness,  £259,507;  aerated  water,  £256,967. 


Imports  into  New  Zealand. 

Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  during  the  four  months  ending  30th  April,  1918,  and  1917: — 

Soft  Goods — 

Apparel  

Boots  and  shoes  

Carpet  and  oilcloth  .  .   ..  . 

Drapery,  n.o.e  

Hats  and  caps.  

Hosiery.  •  •  

Millinery  

Canvas  piece-goods  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Linen  piece-goods  

Silk  piece-goods  

Woollen  piece-goods  

Hardware — 

Cement  

Hardware  

Iron — bar,  .bolt,  rod  

Corrugated  sheet  

Fencing  wire .  .   . .  

Barbed  wire.  .  .  

Pig  and  scrap  

Pipes  and  fittings  

Lead  

Machinery — Dairy  

Agricultural  

Electric  

Engines,  gas,  etc  

Mining  

Sewing  

Nails .  .  .  

Railway  and  tram  plant  

Tin  sheet  and  block  i  

Tools   .  

Foodstuffs — 

Confectionery  

Fish,  preserved  

Fruit — 

Dried  '  

Fresh  

Flour  

Grain,  unprepared  

Jams,  jellies,  etc  

Milk,  preserved  

Onions  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Rice  

Salt  

Sugar   


1918. 

1917. 

£  338,914 

£  430,150 

145,463 

]  28,259 

43,014 

70,594 

58,316 

78,185 

42,352 

39,759 

88,206 

89,834 

32,494 

28,329 

26,127 

37,160 

553,477 

503,897 

11,859 

7,183 

1  O  Q  9  R  K 
J.OO, ODD 

Oft  OCR 

152,263 

260,755 

169 

310 

67,903 

104,603 

34,629 

50,353 

33,234 

6,779 

28,398 

20,569 

17,375 

8,948 

9,356 

28,006 

55,590 

55,488 

9,878 

8,591 

22,615 

29,711 

25,137 

44,971 

149,782 

160,402 

16,394 

26,562 

2,914 

5,834 

25,798 

21,119 

22,386 

23,733 

13,562 

16,079 

68,351 

64,680 

31,280 

46,211 

13,295 

22,606 

68,797 

41,381 

76,513 

39,839 

45,183 

43,347 

34,825 

52,409 

226,810 

49,377 

6,416 

2,958 

13,204 

9,809 

1,718 

1,434 

3,430 

2,564 

38,144 

x  21,537 

67,418 

19,821 

154,338 

191,481 
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Imports  into  New  Zealand. — Continued. 


Beverages — 

1918. 

1917. 

AlG  cLTlCl  StOllt 

9  031 

10  713 

Spirits — 

288  9Q8 

1  1  Q  99.9 

23,402 

Wine 

27  851 

20,335 

Cocoa  coffee  etc 

16  889 

11,325 

Tea  ' 

165  162 

1  28  839 

]Miscellaneous — 

T-?ipvo1p<3    (  \  nr»ln c\  i n  P"  mntnr^ 

35  762 

76,941 

Candles 

9  411 

3,789 

Carbide  of  calcium 

23  142 

5  118 

Coal 

53  642 

102  506 

47,025 

122 187 

147  782 

China  and  earthenware 

30  209 

49,436 

Glass  and  glassware 

55  685 

62,716 

Furniture 

7  435 

10,994 

Greases 

5  910 

3,335 

India-rubber  goods 

25  539 

16,164 

Leather 

88,609 

90,544 

Leather  manufactures.  ...   

22,308 

34,064 

IVTanures 

97  929 

96,041 

Matches  and  vestas.  . 

18,351 

23,056 

Motor  vehicles                                 .  . .  . 

170,274 

217,974 

Oils — 

Benzine  etc 

1&6.748 

146,747 

C  O  A  9  A 

an  m  k 
b  I ,Ulo 

Castor 

7,316 

6,653 

Linseed  

  48,942 

15,953 

0,000 

Other  .   

  51,920 

38,956 

Paints  colours  varnish  

81,263 

70,205 

Paper  

86,500 

  41,560 

61,892 

  23,403 

21,462 

  74,322 

72,596 

  42,975 

47,342 

  99,251 

115,788 

  112,297 

48,377 

  4,283 

7,245 

  48,224 

66,529 

  40,000 

40,928 

  £7,922,456 

£7,418,265 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  four  months  1918  and  1917,  1916,  1915  :— 

1918.             1917.  1916.  1915. 

Soft  goods                                          £1,630,850      £1,760, 361  £1,656,148  £1,287,500 

Hardware                                             634,751          722,949  836,537  681,154 

Foodstuffs                                               750,091           498,563  439,652  652,990 

Beverages                                             567,890          323,896  345,967  299,772 

Miscellaneous                                     1,854,632        1,896,139  1,698,033  1,611,629 

Other  goods                                          2,444,242        2,175,429  2,131,110  1,661,808 


Total  including  specie.  .    ..      £7,922,456      £7,418,265      £7,803,897  £6,475,161 


The  total  apart  from  specie  shows  an  increase  of  £505,119  or  7  per  cent  over  1917, 
and  is  £989,244  or  14  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  three  years  1915-17,  which 
increases  are,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  euhanced  prices. 

The  total  of  the  soft  goods  section  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  two  preceding  years, 
but  only  half  the  lines  share  in  the  decrease.  The  principal  decreases  are  in  apparel, 
woollen  piece-goods,  carpets  and  drapery,  while  there  are  good  increases  in  cotton  and 
silk  piece-goods  and  boots. 
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The  hardware  division  shows  decrease  on  the  three  preceding  years.  The  major- 
ity of  the  items  share  iiq  this  decrease,  but  there  are  increases  in  barbed  wire,  sewing 
machines,  and  tin.  Corrugated  iron,  plain  wire,  and  lead  show  increase  over  1917, 
but  are  less  than  1916. 

Foodstuffs  show  increase  over  the  three  earlier  years,  for  which  grain  is  chiefly 
risible.    The  only  item  showing  decrease  on  the  two  previous  years  is  confec- 

ry.  while  flour  ami  sugar  are  less  than  in  1917,  but  more  than  in  1916. 

Beverages  are  also  higher  than  the  three  earlier  years,  for  which  spirits  and  tea 
are  responsible. 

The  miscellaneous  section  is  a  little  under  1917,  but  well  ahead  of  1915  and  1916. 
I  lomparimg  with  .1917  there  are  increases  in  half  the  items,  the  principal  being  books, 
carbide,  benzine,  etc.,  linseed  oil,  printing  paper,  and  cigarettes,  while  the  heaviest 
decreases  are  in  coal  and  motor  vehicles. 

Many  of  the  increases  shown  are  purely  due  to  enhanced  cost  and  in  this  con- 
nection are  given  below  particulars  of  the  main  items  for  which  quantities  are  given, 
which  is  a  guide  in  respect  to  these  lines,  and  probably  the  other  lines  are  much  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  values. 

INTERESTING  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in  which 
are  of  interest : — 


Iron — 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Bar,  bolt,   rod .  .    ,  . 

tons. 

1,635 

2,959 

5,259 

17,967 

4,711 

93,858 

1,137 

816 

2,402 

Barbed  wire  

663 

365 

547 

780 

5,861 

3,225 

Pipes  and  fittings.  .  .  . 

1,535 

2,201 

4,453 

14,383 

16,896 

25,635 

1,655,977 

1,192,602 

911,658 

Rice  

52,196 

37,595 

47,091 

26,542 

42,576 

88,860 

Whisky  

337,599 

182,739 

268,134 

.  .  .  .  .  .  lb. 

3,800,729 

2,792,817 

2,562,983 

310,431 

157,678 

446,457 

77,392 

106,927 

71,284 

437 

301 

1,063 

 No. 

1,233 

1,547 

1,630 

2,205,896 

2400,894 

2,772,766 

1,167,165 

2,115,346 

1,597,217 

142,646 

74,856 

114,861 

42,739 

44,877 

39,340 

 lb. 

189,908 

316,318 

222,994 

71,395 

100,866 

82,788 

 No. 

629 

704 

936 

672,427 

819,928  - 

774,314 

320,980 

143,435 

.  244,268 

A  comparison  of  these  quantities  with  respective  values  is  somewhat  interesting. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS,  DRUGS  AND  KINDRED  LINES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  20,  1918. 

The  inquiries  from  Canada  last  year  as  to  the  possibilities  of  placing  chemi- 
cals and  certain  drugs  on  this  market,  have  been  very  active,  and  although  with  the 
exception  of  calcium  carbide,  the  Canadian  share  of  the  total  trade  is  very  small  at 
present,  the  prospects  are  good  for  increased  trade,  as  the  importers  are  keen  on  follow- 
ing up  all  possible  sources  of  new  supply. 

Much  quicker  results  would  follow  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  chemicals 
if  in  writing  to  a  Trade -Commissioner  instead  of  merely  stating  that  he  is  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  article,  he  would  state  in  addition  what  the  chemical  is  used  for, 
method  of  packing,  what  quantity  there  is  for  export,  and  the  price  f.o.b.  Canadian 
ports.  With  this  information  in  hand,  a  Trade  Commissioner  is  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  secure  intelligent  and  prompt  information,  and  very  often  immediate  results. 

In  drugs,  there  is  a  good  market  for  specialized  lines  and  for  inquiry  purposes, 
full  details  should  be  supplied  and  samples  submitted. 

The  tables  in  the  following  report,  cover  the  four  years  of  war  trade. 

acetic  acid. 
Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £487  £1,045  £421  £265 

United   States   86  184  9  4 

United  Kingdom   335  792  396  245 

Holland   66  66  13 


Up  to  the  present  there  is  very  little  chance  of  an  increasing  export  of  Acetic 
Acid,  because  the  tariff  is  arranged  to  protect  the  local  manufacturers  of  wine  vinegar. 
The  duty  is  Id.  per  degree  over  6  per  cent,  and  as  the  imports  are  almost  entirely 
glacial,  this  means  a  duty  on  93  per  cent.  The  duty,  with  rebate,  works  out  at  £1  12s.  4d. 
per  gallon,  which  is,  of  course,  prohibitive. 

Industrial  development  may,  however,  bring  the  acetic  acid  into  more  general 
demand,  which  may  in  some  way  alter  import  conditions.  The  usual  packing  is  in 
two  gallon  earthenware  jars. 

The  total  import  last  year  was  468  gallons,  or  about  one  half  the  quantity  imported 
in  the  year  1914. 

acid  nitric. 
Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £583  £589  £733  £349 

United   States   79  126  180  — 

United  Kingdom   504  463  464  319 

Germany       89  30 


The  average  annual  total  import  for  the  past  four  years  was  20,000  pounds.  Last 
year's  total  import  was  15,361  pounds. 
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ACID  SULPHURIC. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.             1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                    £784               £717  £1,336  £1,402 

United  States                                      210                160  111  — 

United  Kingdom                                    574                 557  1,196  1,345 


There  is  an  increasing-  demand  for  this  acid  and  unfortunately  for  many  local 
industries,  a  great  shortage  of  supply,  owing  to  shipping  restrictions.  The  total 
imports  in  the  year  1914  were  286,207  pounds,  which  dropped  to  an  average  of  37,550 
pounds  for  the  years  1916  and  1917. 

ACID  TANNIC. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917. 

Total   £479 

United   States   479 

United  Kingdom    


1916.  1915.  1914. 

£762  £807  £113 

665  640  — 

61  167  — 


The  quantity  imported  last  year  was  1,454  pounds,  an  increase  of  400  pounds  over 
the  year  1914,  but  a  decrease  of  2,500  pounds  from  the  year  1915. 


AMMONIA  FOR  ICE  MAKING. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £8,967  £6,460  £6,259  £5,313 

United  States   2,404             2,367  2,899  1,493 

United  Kingdom   3,386             1,896  1,143  1,578 

Australia   3,177             2,197  2,217  2,199 


Owing  to  increased  cold  storage  plants  and  the  prospects  of  much  larger  develop- 
ments in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  this  article.  At  the 
moment  the  supply  in  hand  is  very  limited,  and  very  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  enough  ammonia  to  keep  the  existing  plants  going. 


BROMINE  LITHARGE  AND  MANGANESE  DIOXIDE. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £5,001  £13,367  £5,776  £5,341 

United  States   15  169  1  218 

United    Kingdom   3,951  12,861  5,628  4,836 

Australia   1,035      — 


The  total  import  last  year  of  this  article  was  236,507  pounds,  less  than  one  half 
of  the  total  imports  in  the  year  1914.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  has  always  been  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Australia  came  in  for  the  first  time  last  year  with  a  total 
shipment  of  44,800  pounds. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £2S,835  £52,926  £65,751  £52,618 

Canada   22,907  31,532  42,176  22,842 

United  States   679  2,998  2,546  2,670 

United  Kingdom   1  224  42  74 

Norway   3,043  13,341  14,475  21,632 

Sweden   2,205  4,758  6,474  5,220 
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The  restricted  shipping  from  regular  sources  of  supply  and  special  advertising  by 
the  local  agents  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  a 
large  circle  of  new  and  satisfied  users  of  the  Canadian  brand.  Unfortunately  the  ship- 
ments from  Canada  fell  off  last  year  by  about  one  half  the  amount  supplied  in  the 
year  1915,  when  the  total  export  from  Canada  was  6,597,392  pounds.  The  total  imports 
last  year  were  only  4,283,643  pounds,  as  against  an  average  annual  import  of  10,000,000 
pounds,  for  the  three  previous  years.  Norway's  total  share  of  the  trade  in  the  year  1914 
was  4,360,365  pounds,  which  has  fallen  gradually  to  267,740  pounds  last  year.  Sweden's 
share  of  the  trade  fell  from  1,062,857  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to  111,600  pounds  last 
year.  The  packing  of  the  Canadian  goods  is  highly  commended  by  the  "importers  and 
users  generally. 

During  the  past  year  some  effort  has  been  made  to  manufacture  Calcium  Carbide 
in  South  Africa,  but  so  far  very  little  headway  has  been  made. 

CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

With  the  exception  of  one  very  small  parcel  in  the  year  1916,  all  of  this  article 
has  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  increasing  from  the  year  1914  when  a  total  of 
36,894  pounds  valued  at  £711  was  shipped,  to  49,504  pounds  shipped  last  year,  at  a 
value  of  £1,682. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  (SODA  ASH).* 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915  1914. 

Total   £9,431  £5,112  *  * 

United   States   406  3   

United  Kingdom   8,729  5,109   

British  East  Africa   296     


*  This  heading  was  introduced  on  the  1st  July,  1916.  The  totals  for  the  former  half  year 
and  for  previous  years,  are  included  in  "  All  Other  Drugs  and  Chemicals." 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  last  year  was  £1,025,  which  was 
shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  year  1914,  out  of  a  total  of  £1,404  in  value, 
Germany  is  credited  with  £985. 

CAUSTIC  SODA. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                £58,526  £71,196  £32,347  £21,988 

Canada     Ill  5«3  — 

United  States                                   25,633  15,801  4,978  966 

United  Kingdom                               32,887  55,229  26,786  20,914 

Although  the  imports  of  this  soda  last  year  was  1,500,000  pounds  less  than  in 
the  year  1916,  when  the  quantity  imported  totalled  7,063,127  pounds,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  this  article,  which  is  used  extensively  by  the  hide  and  skin 
trade.  Some  effort  at  supply  was  made  by  Canada  in  the  years  1915  and  1916,  when 
123,775  pounds  and  29,895  pounds  were  exported  to  this  market.  The  United  States' 
exporters  increased  their  trade  from  243,000  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to  2,693,945 
pounds  last  year. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                  £4,001  £6,293  £6,212  £2,320 

United  States                                         53  425  740  1 

United  Kingdom                                 3,815  5,867  5,472  2,290 

Japan..   133      — 

45999—3 
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The  bulk  of  the  trade  lias  always  been  held  by  the  United  Kingdom  exporter,  and 
last  year  out  of  a  total  import  of  757,694  pounds  they  shipped  745,451  pounds.  Japan 
shipped  last  year  for  the  first  time  8,9'60  pounds. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                £37,337  £276  £524  £1,887 

United  Kingdom                             37,337  260  396  678 

Australia         812 

Germany                                                            i   87  397 

The  total  imports  have  increased  from  50,734  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to  828,947 
pounds  last  year. 

CYANIDE  OF  SODIUM. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  (  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £349,993  £445,348.  £504,061  £372,430 

United  Kingdom                             349,993  443,797  496,541  218,669 

Australia         1,211 

Holland        477 

Belgium         15 

Germany     1,551  7,520  152,058 


The  total  supply  of  this  'article  used  so  extensively  by  the  mines  was  in  the  year 
1914,  10,084,866  pounds  of  which  Germany  shipped,  mostly  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year,  4,637,885  pounds. 

The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  in  the  same  year  was  5,416,295  pounds, 
and  owing  to  a  special  effort,  arrangements  were  then  made  for  supply  to  the  mines  of 
all  their  requirements  for  a  number  of  years.  How  well  this  was  carried  out  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1915,  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  11,653,830  pounds,  in 
the  year  1916,  10,400,012  pounds,  and  last  year  7,868,811  pounds. 


DISINFECTANTS  AND  GERMICIDES. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin,  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £81,391  £80,951  £51,581  £46,555 

Canada   791  63  56  55 

United  States   5,027  4,155  2,126  931 

United  Kingdom   74,636  74,727  48,494  43,864 

Australia   661  1,846  648  — 

Japan   240  71  48  — 


SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  DIP. 

I 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Sheep. 

Total  ,  

£51,249 

£6-6,093 

£67,781 

£44,231 

United  States  

12,881 

11,682 

14,9S8 

3,757 

United  Kingdom  

38,368 

54,389 

52,793 

39,505 

Cattle. 

15,629 

16,557 

6,324 

United  States  

368 

United  Kingdom  

15,629 

16,189 

6,324 

*  With  sheep  dip. 


Although  the  South  African  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  made1  good 
progress  in  output  for  the  past  four  years,  the  import  trade  has  increased.    This  is 
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due,  of  course,  to  increase  in  cost,  but  more  particularly  to  a  more  extensive  use  of 
these  cleansers  in  the  cities,  on  the  farms  and  for  the .  increased  fruit  growing  trade. 
The  value  of  the  trade  is  clearly  shown,  but  to  secure  same,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  manufacturer  of  proprietary  or  brand  lines  to  keep  their  goods  in  evidence  by  the 
right  kind  of  advertising. 

MAGNESIUM  SULPHATE. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £3,913  £5,986  £6,667  £2,085 

United  States   305  50  628  — 

United  Kingdom   3,380  4,928  5,139  1,976 

Australia   207  976  867  — 

Japan   21  31    — 

China       17  — 

Germany       15  106 


Since  the  year  1914,  China,  Japan,  United  States  of  America  and  Australia  have 
each  made  an  effort  to  supply,  but  as  pre-war,  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  hold 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  total  import  in  quantity  last  year  was  301,637  pounds  or 
215,000  pounds  less  than  in  the  year  1914. 


NITRATE   OF  AMMONIA. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                    £118  £8,820  £11  £7,075 

United  Kingdom                                   118  ......  11  6 

Belgium         3,041 

Germany         1,421 

Norway  .  .   .     8,820    2,441 


The  total'  imports  have  fallen  from  613,128  pounds  in  the  year  1914  to  4,032 
pounds  last  year. 

POTASH,   COMPOUNDS   OF,  N.O.D. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £13,852  £24,0'82  £14,102     s  £9,048 

Canada   12  11  2  — 

United  States   2,318  1,669  2,027  130 

United  Kingdom  '  9,491  17,522  8,886  3,468 

France                               ..  1,334  1,689  1,808  38 

Russia   159  2,489  214  138 

Japan                                 .  363  13    — 


The  total  weight  imported  in  the  year  1914  was  786,895  pounds,  which  dropped 
{to  283,511  pounds  last  year.  In  the  year  1914  the  total  Austria-Hungary  exports  were 
120,844  pounds,  and  from  Germany  there  was  received  a  total  of  306,543  pounds.  The 
United  Kingdom's  share  of  last  year's  trade  was  228,564  pounds.  France,  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  increased  their  exports  under  this  heading. 


SODA  COMPOUNDS,  N.O.D. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £10,118  £16,220  £18,180  £14,346 

Canada       18  — 

United  States   369  1,437  628  1 

United  Kingdom   9,455  14,534  17,343  12,978 
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The  United  States  have  made  the  largest  increase  of  trade  under  this  heading, 
increasing  from  336  pounds  in  the  year '1914  to  53,887  pounds  last  year.  The  total 
imports  last  year  were  1,S37,700  pounds,  as  against  an  average  annual  import  of  the 
three  previous  years  of  5,250,000  pounds. 


APOTHECARYWARE. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Tot^1   £77,110  £127,446  £149,019  £148,867 

Canada   18  194  181  35 

United  States   8,669  12,604  13,890  8,693 

United  Kingdom   54,816  94,720  114,618  106,024 

France   3,602  5,802  5,351  3,071 

Japan   2,651  5,486  4,809  2,547 

Greece   1,158  2,844  2,722  2,964 

India   2,921  771  1,027  608 


The  imports  under  this  heading  are  from  over  sixty  countries;  the  bulk  at  all 
times  is  from  'the  United  Kingdom,  the  other  principal  countries  are  shown  in  the 
above  table. 

MEDICINAL    PREPARATIONS — SPIRITUOUS. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £22,315  £26,119  £22,354  £14,554 

Canada     9    — 

United  States   7,483  8,545  7,159  5.S08 

United  Kingdom   14,071  17,015  14,484  8,186 

France   737  469  637  453 


MEDICINAL    PREPARATIONS — NON-SPIRITUOUS. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £99,960  £107,001  £90,012  £91,015 

Canada   32  43  29  30 

United  States  ..   :.    ..    . .  20,152  17,204  16,035  15,827 

United  Kingdom   74,453  85,833  71,059  69,738 

France   2,681  2,744  2,118  1,456 

Japan   681  66    3 

Australia   587  360  15  — 


The  (increased  value  of  'imports  in  both  the  above  headings,  is  due  entirely  to 
increase  of  values.  Proprietary  lines  for  success  in  this  country  must  be  advertised 
and  should  be  registered.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  lines  of 'import  on  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  both  Dutch  and  English  printed  matter. 

The  manufacturing  and  wholesale  drug  trade  of  this  country  make  a  very  speoial 
effort  to  hold  and  control  medicinal  preparations  which  may  be  sold  by  the  country  and 
small  town  general  store. 


ALL  OTHER  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS — N.O.D. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£170,876 

£133,268 

£75,385 

£73,690 

1,049 

553 

74 

1 

22,493 

15,007 

9,112 

4,882 

118,514 

106,384 

56,900 

47,982 

2,251 

1,668 

1,480 

813 

2 

6,972 

845 

690 

797 

Dutch  East  India  Islands. 

4,936 

665 

76 

67 

4.301 

1,355 

979 

895 
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As  with  medicinal  preparations  a  big  share  of  the  increased  value  in  this  entry 
must  be  credited  to  higher  prices.  The  nine  countries  shown  in  the  above  table  have 
all  increased  their  trade  since  the  year  1914.  There  are  fifty-one  other  countries  shar- 
ing in  the  total  imports  for  last  year. 

BORAX. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total./   £11,911  £24,772  £16,635  £12,504 

Canada   4      — 

United  States   113                 91'  1  3 

United  Kingdom   11,769           24,675  16,631  12,333 


The  total  weight  of  borax  imported  last  year  was  426,734  pounds,  which  was  about 
600,000  pounds  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  about  360,000  pounds  less  than  in  the 
year  1914.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  last  year  was  420,838  pounds,  and 
each  of  the  three  previous  years  she  held  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  trade. 


GLYCERINE — CRUDE. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £122,989  £99,905  £95,720  £431,712 

Canada         1,169 

United  States .  .  .    146      53 

United  Kingdom   105,707  84,153  30,158  241,893 

Australia   8,765  13,142  3,997  3,371 

France   8,371    59,067  39,066 

Holland    -      93,838 

Portugal       605  595 

Spain     2,610    —1 


GLYCERINE — OTHER. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1315.  1914. 

Total   £269,419  £275,394  £267,323  * 

Canada       1,867  — 

United  States   3,962  602  1,122  — 

United  Kingdom   257,981  274,792  249,954  — 

Australia..  ••   7,476      — 

Holland       14,380  — 

With  crude. 


The  total  imports  of  crude  glycerine  have  fallen  from  12,711,419  pounds,  in  the 
year  1914,  to  3,939,373  pounds  last  year,  and  last  year's  imports  were  an  average  of 
400,000  pounds'  increase  in  weight  over  the  year  1915  and  1916.  The  total  supply  last 
year  was  from  four  countries  and  in  the  year  1914  the  imports  were  from  eleven  coun- 
tries. Canada's  share  of  the  1914  trade  was  in  the  crude,  which  increased  in  the  year 
1915,  since  which  exports  have  ceased. 

The  South  African  manufacturers  of  explosives  for  the  mines  are  now  using  a 
preparation  called'  "  sengite,"  which  takes  the  place  of  gelignite,  and  in  this  way  have 
overcome  an  acute  problem  due  to  shortage  of  glycerine. 
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DYESTUFFS  AND  TANNING  SUBSTANCES. 


Under  this  heading  there  are  entries  for  bark,  cutch,  gambier,  logwood,  myrobo- 
lans,  shumac  ami  valonia,  in  none  of  which  Canada  has  shared.  In  the  "All  Other 
N.O.I  table,  which  follows,  there  has  been  a  big  increase  of  quantity  imported  as 
well  as  in  values : — 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £24,038  £22,907  £10,531  £5,218 

Canada   300  320  474  112 

United  States   9,535  8,830  2,372  1,101 

United  Kingdom   11,782  12,354  5,714  2,111 

Argentine  Republic   1,614  25    7 


SOAP  (common  brown). 
Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £26,756  £35,344  £29,161  £38,933 

Canada   144  51  15  43 

United  States   4,916  6,208  2,698  .  1,549 

United  Kingdom   16,910  15,825  18,066  31,153 

Australia   3,993  13,117  8,267  5,487 


In  the  brown  or  laundry  soap  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  good  export  trade  to 
this  country,  as  this  is  one  of  the  big  industries  in  South  Africa.  For  years  this  import 
has  been  on  the  decline.  For  the  period  under  review  the  weight  imported  has  dropped 
from  4,295,808  pounds,  in  the  year  1914,  to  1,847,802  pounds  last  year.  One  brand  of 
Canadian  soap  has  increased  from  765  pounds,  in  the  year  1915,  to  7,166  pounds  last 
year. 


TOILET  SOAP. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.                 1917.  1916.  1915  1914. 

Total   £42,538  £54,043  £45,027  £31,871 

Canada  ..                331                203  82  72 

United  States                                  10,376  17,508  15,242  8,200 

United  Kingdom                              31,151  35,813  29,170  21,115 


On  toilet  soaps  there  is  a  better  prospect  for  securing  a  good  trade.  The  total 
import  of  these  goods  was  663,547  pounds  last  year,  which  was  only  about  65,000 
pounds  less  than  in  1914.  The  imports  in  the  years  1915  and  1916  were  respectively 
1,098,396  and  1,170,108  pounds.  Canada's  total  weight  last  year  was  7,737  pounds. 
Japan's  exports  of  these  goods  increased  from  95  pounds,  in  the  year  1915,  to  10,421 
pounds  last  year. 


EXTRACTS  AND  POWDERS  OF  SOAP. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £4,399  £5,411  £3,362  £2,465 

Canada   1  1    — 

United  States   22  80  268  88 

United  Kingdom   4,356  5,321  3,094  2,325 


The  greater  part  of  these  imports,  as  with  common  and  toilet  soap,  are  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  extracts  and  powders,  the  United  Kingdom  exported,  last 
year,  277,966  pounds  out  of  a  total  import  of  280,227  pounds. 
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PERFUMERY. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £106,321  £108,328  £80,234  £63,997 

Canada   427  5  85  57 

United  States   47,697  42,186  3^6,536  22,851 

United  Kingdom   46,813  49,851  33,489  30,797 

France   9,587  12,812  9,294  7,005 

Japan   1,224  2,847  252  150 


PERFUMED  SPIRITS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                £32,783  £28,866  £17,549  £17,261 

Canada       6  — 

United  States                                       632  407  161  203 

United  Kingdom                              30,269  25,421  15.317  9,516 

France                                                 1,828  2,461  1,889  1,885 

Japan                                                       43  360  2  24 


Perfumery  imports  have  increased  about  one-third  in  quantity  and  almost  double 
in  value.  Although  Canada's  total  is  small,  there  is  a  marked  increase  over  previous 
years. 

The  total  import  of  perfumed  spirits  last  year  was  9,751  gallons,  an  increase  over 
the  year  1914  of  3,300  gallons. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number  of  lines,  the  only  sure  way  of  securing 
and  holding  a  connection  in  this  trade  is  by  direct  representation.  Canadian  inquirers 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  this  point  some  consideration  when  writing  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  export  and  state  clearly  if  they  purpose  arranging  for  representation 
or  not.  . 

A  considerable  effort  is  being  made  for  the  development  of  industries  in  South 
Africa  and  any  chemical  that  is  useful  in  an  industrial  way  is  likely  to  meet  with  a 
ready  market. 

Sprays  for  orchards,  germicides  and  raw  material  for  manufacture  of  same  will 
be  taken  up  if  submitted  in  a  competitive  way. 

Many  of  the  tables  submitted  in  this  report  are  on  chemicals  which  in  the  past 
have  not  been  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers.  It  was,  however,  thought  best  to 
submit  these,  as  there  is  so  much  new  development  in  the  production  of  chemicals  in 
Canada. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  July  13,  L918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en  0., 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  during  the  week,  397  drums. 

The  demand  this  week  for  fish  in  drums  has  been  somewhat  animated,  and 
although  there  has  been  no  variation  in  prices  we  think  that  if  this  demand  continues 
prices  will  be  better  to  some  extent.  We  quote  codfish  and  haddock  at  14  cents  per 
pound,  and  hake  at  12£  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH   IN  CASES. 

Importation  during  the  week,  1,366  cases. 

The  demand  for  this  fish  has  continued  very  active,  and  as  the  quantities  received 
are  -mall  the  holders  have  raised  the  prices,  and  for  such  circumstances  we  can  quote 
to-day  $22  to  $24  per  case  for  fish  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS  IN  BOXES. 

The  market  continues  to  be  exhausted  and  we  continue  to  quote  same  at  $3.50 
per  large  box. 

CHEESE. 

There  is  no  variation  in  prices  to  be  reported  in  cheese.  The  price  ais  from  30 
to  55  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  from  the  United  States,  and  for  cheese  made  in  Cuba 
from  29  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

POTATOES. 

Importation  during  the  week :  273  bags,  7,683  barrels,  500  cases. 

Although  these  arrivals  are  of  some  importance,  demand  has  been  so  active  that 
prices  have  remained  'steady,  and  for  this  reason  we  can  continue  to  quote  at  $10  per 
barrel. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand. 

IMPOSING  DUTY  ON  "  RESINE." 

The  article  known  as  "  resine "  is  not  specifically  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  a  substitute  for  varnish  within  the 
meaning  of  section  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  Customs  Act,  1913.  Therefore 
resine  is  charged  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  gallon  if  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  some  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  four  shillings  and  nine  and 
three-fifths  pence  per  gallon  if  not  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  such  dominions. 

CUSTOMS  DECISIONS. 


G  oods. 


A.  &  m.s.,  viz  : — 

Benzol  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  cement,  when 
denatured  by  the  addition  of  10  lb.  rubber  or  gutta- 
percha to  each  100  galls.,  such  rubber  or  gutta- 
percha to  be  brought  into  solution  before  delivery 
from  Custoins  control. 

Hemp  hoods  unblocked  for  hat-making  (shaped 
similarly  to  hat-makers'  felt  hoods). 

Lenses  or  glasses  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of 
motor-car  lamps,  viz  : — "  Osgood  Autolite  Deflec- 
tors," "  Osgood  Long-distance  lenses  "  and  ruby 
glasses  or  lenses. 

Soundboards  for  the  manufacture  of  pianos.  

Blanket,  printers,  viz: — "Automatic  repressed  felt 
blanket "  enamelled  on  one  side  for  use  with  litho- 
graphic rotary  printing-machine. 
Bone  char  or  bone  black  for  filtering  (claimed  as  n.o.e., 
but  not  distinguishable  from  drop  black  used  by 
painters). 

Boots,  viz:— Gum-boots,  half-knee,  or  knee  t  high,  to  in- 
clude only  such  boots  as  measure  not  less  than  9|  in. 
(whether  men's,  women's,  youths'  or  girls')  from 
the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  line  of  the  top  of 
the  upper  to  a  horizontal  surface  upon  which  the 
boot  has  been  placed, 

Cord  for  making  dress-guards  for  women's  bicycles 
(claimed  as  parts  of  bicycles). 

Dental  appliances,  viz: — Mirrors,  dental  heads  and 
handles  for,  whether  imported  attached  or  other- 
wise, when  the  collector  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
reasonably  identifiable  as  dental  mirrors  or  parts 
thereof. 

Fruit,  viz:— Fig  pulp,  being  dried  figs  minced  

Fruit,  viz:— Passion-fruit  juice  and  pips  with  syrup 
added. 

Motor  vehicles,  accessories  for,  viz:— Tube  bags  of 
leather  cloth,  not  being  identifiable  as  peculiar  to 
motor  vehicles. 

Auto  ambulance  trucks,  including  the  "Weaver  Auto 
Ambulance." 

Pencils,  viz:— Spotting  pencils  with  chalk  cores  for 

photographers'  use. 
Pictures  in  book  form,  viz: — "The'Nation's  Pictures," 

"  Modern  Art,"  "  Allies  in  Art,"  "  Belgian  Art  in 

Exile." 

Scientific  apparatus,  viz: — Wireless  electric  pipe  lo- 
cator and  finder. 


Classification  under 
Tariff  and  Item 
No. 


y  As  a.  &  m.s.  (482), 


As    printing  materials 
n.o.e.  (412). 

As  paints  n.o.e.  (437). . . . 


As  cordage  n.o.e.  (239)  . . 
As  dental  appliances  (279) 


As  fruit  pulp  (12)   . 

As  fruits   preserved  in 

syrup  (30). 
As   leather    cloth  bags 

n.o.e.  (99). 

As  manufactured  articles 

of  metal  n.o.e.  (183). 
As  artists'  colours  (328). . 

As  printed  books  n.o.e. 
(355). 

As   scientific  apparatus 
(280). 


Rate  of  Duty. 


General 
Tariff. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


20% 
Free 


1 ',d.  per  lb. 


Free. 


Pref.  Surtax 
on  Foreign 
Goods. 


10% 
10% 


10% 


25% 

124% 

20% 

10% 

20% 

.  10% 

Free. 

10% 

Free. 

Canadian  Trade  not  affected. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Krause  Method  of  Drying  Eggs  and  other  Articles  of  Food. 

{Translated  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  LoJcal-Anzeiger  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  Krause  method  of  drying 
foodstuffs,  the  patent  rights  of  which  were  acquired  last  year  hy  the  German  Imperial 
office  for  food  fats  and  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Drying  Company,  Limited,  for 
exploitation.  The  process  was  first  applied  to  the  drying  of  milk,  but  has  been  found 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  fluid  foods,  e.g.,  whey,  fruit  juice,  blood,  and  especially  eggs. 
The  advantages  of  the  method  are  that  (1)  the  products  can  be  kept  for  long  periods; 
(2)  they  can  be  transported  cheaply  owing  to  their  concentrated  form;  (3)  they 
undergo  no  chemical  change.  The  liquid  is  vaporized  ("  vernebelt"),  after  which 
the  solid  particles  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  This  process  takes 
place  within  a  cylindrical  iron  container  ("  Eisenhaus ")  5  metres  in  diameter,  in 
which  a  metal  plate  rotates  driven  by  a  steam  turbine.  The  liquid  flows  on  to  the  plate 
from  above,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  rotation  is  flung  outwards  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
Artificially  cleansed  and  moderately  warmed  air  is  passed  continuously  through 
the  container,  and  this  brings  about  the  immediate  drying  of  the  food  substance 
in  the  air.  In  this  manner  the  finest  milk,  whey,  egg  and  other  powders  are  obtained, 
which  are  soluble  in  water  without  any  further  process. 

On  May  14  a  demonstration  of  the  process  as  applied  to  egg-drying  was  given 
cn  the  premises  of  the  Central  Milk  Office  in  Berlin.  The  technical  process  was 
explained  by  Dr.  Gensecke,  professor  at  the  Technical  College,  after  which  the  premises 
(erected  at  a  cost  of  150,000  marks,  provided  out  of  Imperial  funds)  were  inspected. 
The  material  for  the  demonstration  was  provided  by  144,000  hens'  eggs  imported  from 
the  Ukraine. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  similar  establishment  in  Bucharest,  in  Roumania, 
where  140,000  eggs  per  day  are  dried. 

Important  Banking  Amalgamation  in  Ireland. 

(Consul  Hunter  Sharp,  Belfast,  July  18,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Belfast  Banking  Co.  (Limited),  was  held 
at  the  company's  head  office  in  Belfast  on  July  9,  to  consider  the  proposed  amalga- 
mation with  the  London  City  and  Midland  Banking  Co.  (Limited).  The  chairman, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  dealt  particularly  with  the  aspects  of  the  proposed 
amalgamation,  namely,  how  it  affected  the  shareholders,  the  bank's  customers,  and 
the  commercial  community  generally.  As  regards  shareholders,  he  said  the  broad 
principle  of  the  arrangement  was  an  interchange  of  shares,  two  of  the  Belfast  Bank- 
ing Co.'s  old  shares  being  exchanged  for  three  shares  of  the  London  City  and  Mid- 
land Banking  Co.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  be  that  every  shareholder, 
by  accepting  the  terms  offered,  would  increase  the  return  from  his  stock  by  about 
25  per  cent  per  annum. 

Concerning  the  bank's  customers  and  the  commercial  community  generally,  it 
was  thought  that  when  the  present  war  conditions  had  passed  away  there  would  be 
a  great  development  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  country,  and  that  for  this  develop- 
ment increased  capital  and  increased  banking  facilities  would  be  required.  The 
advantages  to  the  customers  and  to  the  entire  trading  community  of  having  at  their 
back  the  reserves  and  the  vast  banking  connections  and  facilities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  were  considered  to  be  of  great  value.  The 
chairman  then  formally  proposed  the  resolution  approving  the  scheme  and  authoriz- 
ing the  directors  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  out.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted. 
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The  amalgamation  is  considered  the  most  important  development  of  joint-stock 
banking  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  Irish  com- 
merce and  industry  are  certain  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  changes  in  banking 
transactions  and  in  the  increased  facilities  for  financial  and  business  operations 
which  will  now  be  available.  The  London  City  and  Midland  has  a  subscribed  capital 
of  £22,947,804  ($111,675,490),  a  paid-up  capital  of  £4,780,793  ($23,265,730),  a  reserve 
fund  'of  £4,000,000  ($19,466,000),  and  assets  totaling  £194,188,540  ($945,018,530). 
Its  net  profits  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  were  £1,429,361  ($6,955,985). 
It  has  branches  or  agencies  in  the  principal  business  centres  of  the  world. 


A  German  Telegraph  Code. 

(Translated  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

In  order  to  combat  the  pre-eminence  of  the  English  codes,  a  general  German  tele- 
graph code  is  being  compiled  by  the  Telegram  Abbreviations  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Hamburg, 
a  small  concern  founded  last  year  by  a  number  of  trading  houses,  banks,  etc.,  under 
the  lead  of  Wolff's  Telegraphic  Bureau.  A  very  large  number  of  representative  Ger- 
man firms,  manufacturers,  and  banking  institutions  are  co-operating  in  order  to  make 
the  list  of  commodities  as  complete  as  possible. — (Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.) 


Mobilization  of  Germans  who  Lived  Abroad  for  Trade  Purposes. 

(Translated  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Society  for  Commercial  Agreements  is  taking  in  hand  the  question  of  employ- 
ing in  the  interests  of  German  foreign  trade  those  Germans  who  before  the  war  were 
resident  in  foreign  countries.  A  fair  number  of  these  will  probably  remain  in  Ger- 
many because  they  have  been  able  to  find  satisfactory  employment  there ;  a  number  are 
disabled  and  as  such  expect  to  obtain  occupation  easily.  Of  the  remainder  it  is  assumed 
that  after  the  war  some  at  least  will  return  to  their  former  positions  as  representatives, 
branch  managers,  commercial  travellers,  etc.,  of  German  firms  abroad.  But  some  will 
be  unable  to  return,  either  because  the  German  foreign  business  in  which  they  were 
interested  is  liquidated  and  cannot  be  reopened,  or  because  its  continuation  is  regarded 
as  unprofitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  many  German  houses  which  realize  that  new- 
men  will  be  necessary  to  work  up  trade  connections  in  enemy  or  neutral  countries. 
The  struggle  on  the  world  market  will  be  keen,  and  intensive  work  will  therefore  be 
necessary. 

There  is  thus  a  supply  of  German  labour  for  foreign  countries  and  also  a  demand 
for  it.  To  bring  the  two  into  touch,  the  Society  for  Commercial  Agreements  is  cir- 
cularizing the  parties  concerned,  with  a  view  to  discovering  their  requirements. — 
(Hamburg  is  cher  Correspondent.) 


German  Taxation  of  Manufactured  Pig-iron. 

(Consul  General  Albert  Halstead,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  1,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Swedish  Trade  Journal  for  June  contains  the  following  information  concern- 
ing the  anticipated  German  taxation  of  manufactured  pig-iron : — 

A  government  tax  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  manufactured  ton  of  pig-iron  is  antici- 
pated.   Confidential  discussions  have  been  going  on  in  Berlin  between  the  Govern- 
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moot  and  the  iron  industry.  On  Germany's  present  production  the  tax  should  be 
approximately  about  l'00,000,000  marks  ($47,600,000)  yearly.  Foreign  purchasers  of 
German  iron  and  stool  must  necessarily  bear  this  tax,  as  well  as  the  recently  intro- 
duced  coal  tax  of  20  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  prices  Germany  in  the  future  may 
demand  for  its  iron  and  steel  will  be  dependent  no  doubt  on  what  its  competitors 
demand. 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary :  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Otiawa. 

Central  Research  Institute. 

Memo.  No.  10  of  a  Series  of  Weekly  Contributions  from  the  Research  Council. 

In  previous  bulletins  during  the  discussion  on  trade  guilds  for  research  a  number 
of  references  have  been  made  to  a  Central  Research  Institute  which,  the  Research 
Council  hopes,  will  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa. 

The  gradually  increasing  pressure  exerted  by  the  industries  as  they  have  emerged 
from  the  chrysalis  of  their  guild,  or  craftsman  state,  into  a  position  demanding  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  not  only 
maintain  their  present  status,  but  to  advance,  has  forced  the  Governments  of  the 
great  industrial  nations  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  science  and  the  necessity  for 
research.  In  some  form  or  another  this  has  been  done  by  the  establishment  of  great 
national  laboratories  or  bureaus.  As  examples,  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Teddington  and  the  great  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  may  be  cited. 

Owing  to  the  general  similarity  of  industrial  conditions  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  organization  is  a  type  that  is  of  greater  interest  to  Canada. 
Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Standards  grew  up,  many  of  the  defects 
in  its  organization,  which  are  apparent  to  certain  observers,  may  be  corrected  when 
founding  a  new  institute.  The  function  of  this  bureau  is  to  deal  with  standards  of 
all  kinds,  of  length,  weight,  time,  mass,  quality  and  performance,  specifications  of 
material  and  determination  of  physical  contents.  The  departments  of  science  with 
which  the  bureau  concerns  itself  are  heat,  electricity,  optics,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
ceramics,  and  structural  engineering.  Tests  are  carried  out  in  all  of  the  above  subjects, 
including,  of  course,  all  engineering  material  and  contractors'  supplies.  In  many 
cases  it  has  undertaken  researches  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers' associations,  and  this  phase  of  its  work  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  for  the 
suggestion  of  the  Research  Council  to  house  within  the  Central  Research  Institute 
those  guilds  for  research  which  are  not  able  financially  to  carry  the  complete  burden 
of  an  independent  research  laboratory. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Research  Council  is  commencing  a  campaign 
throughout  Canada,  with  the  object  of  awakening  public  opinion  to  the  necessity  of 
such  an  institute  and  to  the  realization  of  the  benefits  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
confer  on  Canadian  industry.  This,  at  the  present  crisis,  is  the  crucial  test— is  the 
suggested  bureau  merely  a  scientific  laboratory  for  an  investigation  of  academic  ques- 
tions, or  is  it  one  that  is  closely  linked  with  the  very  heart-blood  of  the  nation,  namely, 
its  industrial  and  agricultural  interests? 

The  latter  alternative  is,  undoubtedly,  true  and  in  these  weekly  memoranda  the 
Council  has  attempted  to  sketch  in  a  very  cursory  way  the  reasons  for  its  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  its  policy. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  August  2,  1918. 

W'heat. 

Oats. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   ... 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

74,450 
1,981 
t  12,823 

44^672 
t  28  960 

16, 878 
t  19,276 
t  41,094 
t  6,629 

12,296 

t  5,434 

Bushels. 

114,167 

99,819 
111 ,746 
123! 571 

86  814 
313' 705 
748,477 
310,054 

57,440 
145,334 

639,249 
Closed  for 
271,731 
538,084 
104,280 
222, 160 

Bushels. 

26,124 
12,676 
21  088 
32 ',686 
12  827 
4l] 021 
75,262 
28, 103 
10,905 
9,814 

111,996 

summer  

Bushels. 

6,230 
30,357 
26  372 

Bushels. 

220,971 
144,833 
146  383- 
200,929 
118,528 
386,' 260 
804,463 
304,249 
61,776 
167,444 

765,175 

298,373 
614,078 
187,267 
284,117 

4,704,786 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co   

47  847 

t 1 , Oil 

14,656 
7J.86 

19,364 

Thunder  Bay  

t  32,003 
20,712 
7,739 
10, 520 

17,338 
44,283 
75,248 
19,691 

41,307 
10,999 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. ..... 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

31,746 

43,029 

3,886,631 

539,063 

236,063 

25,352 
7,210 
3, 429 

44,950 

219,003 
218,569 
347,237 
23,477 

5,911 
70 
20,086 

754 
104 
1,921 

251,020 
225,953 
372,672 
68,427 

80,911 

808,285 

26,067 

2,779 

918,072 

52,546 
23,582 
71,656 
22l] 150 

/too  too 

623, 0Z6 

60,422 
123,616 

2,277,005 
554,485 
1,416,909 
1,110,464 
219,537 
250,992 

Midland- 

38,039 
1,100 

UO,  \)£iO 

42,619 

14,507 
22,044 
8  633 
137! 346 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

438 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol  

41,185 

Goderich— 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

57 , 149 

554,780 

3,750 

7,844 

Kingston — 

31,741 

26,515 

2,166 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

m       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd, 

1,500 

122,116 

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

1,389,242 
94,264 
759,098 
122,817 
156,340 
250,992 

426,792 
410,920 
546,277 
897,886 
12,445 

460,971 
49,301 

111,534 
48,556 
50,752 

,t                 h           No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

*  41,205 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

3,007,924 

3,180,261 

768,653 
1,333,783 

*  41,205 
7,844 

7,005,887 

3,131,894 

7,875,177 

*  41,205 
246, 680 

12,628,745 

*  Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  2,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat - 

No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

1,512,264 
602,398 
385,375 
116,827 
68,830 
92,965 
353,235 

No.  1  Northern  

No.  2  n   

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5   

:No.  6  ,  

Other  

Totals  

Oats  — 

No.  1  C.  W  

fll 6, 383 
f8,474 
42,692 
18,954 
t7,737 
4,136 
109,841 

35,703 
15,650 
14,354 
2,619 
6,313 
555 
5,747 

1,592,944 
595,222 
328,329 
95,254 
70,254 
88,274 
237,647 

43,029 

80,941 

3,007,924 

3,131,894 

3,569 
362,730 
508,695 
961,262 
947,571 
891,987 
210,817 

1,813 
194,222 
141,506 
218, 409 

99,010 
122,394 

31,131 

129,500 
558,187 
175,141 
487, 101 
372,016 
759,262 
699,054 

134,882 
1,115,139 

825,342 
1,666,772 
1,418,597 
1,773,643 

941,002 

No.  2   

No.  3  ii   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed   

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other  

Barley — 

3,886,631 

808,285 

3,180,261 

7,875,177 

275,758 
760,421 
63,016 
119,555 
115,032 

1,333,782 

No.  3  C.W  

123,532 
322, 034 
47,248 
37,663 
14,585 

14,030 
7,443 

•  2,082 
344 
2,168 

138,196 
430, 944 
19, 686 
81,548 
98,279 

No.  4   

Feed   

Other  

Flax— 

N"o  1  N*orth western  C£Hi<icl<i 

No.  2  C.W  

539,062 

26,067 

768,653 

193, 140 
24,574 
8,854 

2,136 
360 
256 
27 

7,844 

203, 120 
24,934 
9, 110 

27 
9,495 

No.  3  "   

Other  .... 

9,495 

Totals  

236,063 

2,779 

7,844 

246,686 

41,205 

41,205 

4,704,786 

918,072 

7,005,887 

12,628,745 

f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  2,  1918,  with 
comparisons  for  three  years. 


— 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 



Aug.  2,  1918— 

Bushels. 

43,029 
80,941 
3,007,924 

Bushels. 

4,661,757 
837,131 
3,997,963 

Bushels. 

4,704,786 
918,072 
7,005,887 

3,131,894 

9,496,851 

12,628,745 

Aug.  3,  1917— 

5,580,058 
338,863 
3,264,279 

4,664,067 
134,991 
5,626,289 

10,244,125 
473,854 
8,890,568 

Total   

Aug.  4,  1916— 

9,183,200 

10,425,347 

19,608,547 

10,373,164 
663,321 
6,570,070 

7,737,357 
131,690 
6,127,342 

18,110,521 
795,011 
12,697,412 

Total  

17,606,555 

13,996,389 

31,602,944 

Aug.  5,  191  J— 

1  363  SI  7 

J. ,  OUO,  Oil 

37,355 
726,970 

2,128,142 

1   7K9  4^4 

57,578 
1,092,596 

2,912,628 

^  19fi  971 

94,933 
1,819,566 

5,040,770 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

Aug.  6,  1914— 

1,706,111 
2,794,131 

3,256,700 
2,490,587 

5,062,811 
5,284,718 

Total  

4,600,242 

5,747,287 

10,347,529 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Begina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

604.  Electrical  plant, — An  important  coal  and  bunkering  company  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  is  asking  for  tenders  for  an  electrical  plant  which  they  estimate  should 
cost  about  £20,000. 

605.  Druggists  sundries,  toilet  articles  and  pharmaceuticals  of  all  kinds  are 
required  by  the  largest  foreign  drug  company  in  Japan. 

006.  Chocolate. — A  large  foreign  firm  in  Japan  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 

Canadian  exporters  of  unsweetened  chocolate. 

607.  Pig  iron. — A  Yokohama  concern  is  desirous  of  purchasing  supplies  of  pig 

iron  in  Canada  after  the  war. 

608.  Iron  ore. — A  Canadian  business  man  in  Japan  is  in  the  market  for  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  from  Canada  after  the  war. 

609.  Pearl  barley. — A  large  grocery  firm  in  Japan  desires  to  obtain  supplies  of 
pearl  barley  after  the  war. 

610.  Corn  flakes. — A  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  Yokohama  is  in  the 
market  for  toasted  corn  flakes  put  up  1J  pound  packages  (damp-proof  containers 
preferred)  after  the  war. 

611.  Oatmeal. — A  firm  of  grocers  in  Japan  and  China  is  in  the  market  for 
oatmeal  put  up  in  2-pound  packages  of  tin  or  cardboard,  after  the  war. 

612.  Puffed  rice. — The  largest  foreign  departmental  store  in  Japan  is  anxious 
to  obtain  puffed  rice  put  up  in  tins  or  other  damp-proof  containers,  after  the  war. 

613.  Kippered  herrings. — A  large  company  with  head  office  in  Yokohama  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  shippers  of  kippered  herrings. 

614.  Canadian  hams— A  big  firm  of  grocers  of  Yokohama  who  have  been  import- 
ing hams  from  America  would  like  to  obtain  same  in  Canada  in  the  future. 

615.  Pickles,  sauces  and  salad  oil.— All  of  the  above  are  in  demand  by  an 

important  grosery  firm  in  Japan  for  after -war .trade. 
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6*16.  Olives. — A  grocery  firm  of  importance  in  Japan  is  open  for  supplies  of 
green  and  ripe  olives  put  np  in  five  and  ten  gallon  kegs  for  after-war  trade. 

617.  Vegetables  (canned). — A  large  company  in  Yokohama  wishes  to  buy  the 
following  vegetables  put  up  in  tins : — Baked  beards,  lima  beans,  string  beans,  sugar  corn, 
sugar  peas,  tomatoes  and  also  tinned  pork  and  beans  for  after -the- war  trade.  a 

618.  Wire. — An  English  company  manufacturing  wire  nails  purchasing  regularly 
wire  8  to  17  gauges  s.w.g.,  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
with  a  view  to  securing  supplies  later  on. 

619.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  with  large  connections  and 
a  special  agricultural  implement  department  wishes  to  buy  direct  (or  make  arrange- 
ments for  representation  after  the  war),  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,,  cream 
separators,  etc. 

620.  Engineers  tools. — A  Manchester  firm  is  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian, 
manufacturers  of  engineers  tools  and  appliances,  in  order  to  discuss  preliminaries 
for  after-war,  or  present  trade. 

621.  Wooi-working  machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  wood- 
working machinery,  if  possible  at  present,  would  like  to  discuss  the  question  with  a 
view  to  making  arrangements  for  future  business. 

622.  Metal  working  machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  correspond 
with  manufacturers  of  metal  working  machinery  in  order  to  arrange  future  transac- 
tions. 

623.  Heavy  chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  is  always  open  to  consider  quotations 
on  heavy  chemicals. 

624.  Trunk  hardware. — A  Glasgow  trunk  manufacturer  asks  to  be  placed  in 
communication  with  exporters  of  the  above,  for  post-war  business. 

625.  Sawmill  machinery,  saw  tools,  etc. — A  Glasgow  firm  who  are  supplying 
present  demand  in  connection  with  British  timber-cutting  operations,  ask  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  exporters  for  immediate  business.  It  is  believed  necessary  premits 
for  importation  can  be  obtained. 

626.  Log  frames. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the 
above. 

6<27.  Felling  axes. — A  Glasgow  firm  wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  above  for 
present  British  timber-felling  operations. 

628.  Pattern  makers'  tools. — A  Glasgow  firm  makes  inquiry  for  pattern  makers' 
tools,  leather  fillet,  dowel  plates,  etcv  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

629.  Irish  agency. — A  Dublin  firm  of  general  brokers  and  agents  asks  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  or  exporters  requiring  Irish  repre- 
sentation. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.  See  Customs  Memorandum 
•21T2-1>  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa — 
Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

■2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Bestriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Kules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Boyal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana,  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL,  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  Genera^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuldblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Ca.ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The   Royal   Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 


C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion^ 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  GeneraL 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  August  19,  1918.  No.  760 


WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 
Prohibited  Imports. 

INDIVIDUAL  IMPORT  LICENSES  FOR  SUGAR  AND  WHEAT  REQUIRED. 

The  LTnited  States  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following : — 

For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  enforcement,  in  the  United  States  along  the 
Canadian  border,  of  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  with  respect  to  sales 
of  sugar,  wheat,  and  wheat  products,  the  War  Trade  Board  has  issued  the  following 
ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  181)  :— 

On  and  after  August  1,  1918,  sugar,  wheat,  and  wheat  products  may  not  be 
imported  into  the  United  States,  except  under  an  individual  import  license  issued  by 
the  War  Trade  Board ;  and,  accordingly,  the  general  license  heretofore  issued  authoriz- 
ing the  importation  without  individual  licenses  of  small  quantities  of  these  commodi- 
ties, has  been  revoked  as  of  August  1,  1918. 

The  Canadian  authorities  have  taken  similar  action  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
from  Canada  into  the  L  nited  States  of  sugar,  wheat,  and  wheat  products  except  under 
an  individual  Canadian  export  license. 


Import  Ruling  with  Respect  to  the  Country  of  Origin. 

The  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following : — 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  issued  the  following  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  185)  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  those  articles  included  in  the  lists  of  restricted  imports  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  be  imported  from  Canada  or  Mexico  or  from  convenient 
European  or  Mediterranean  North  African  ports : — 

In  every  case  where  it  is  provided  by  the  import  restrictions  that  licenses  may  be 
issued  for  the  importation  of  restricted  articles  from  Canada  or  Mexico  or  convenient 
European  ports  or  convenient  Mediterranean  North  African  ports,  such  licenses  shall 
be  issued  only  when  the  articles  proposed  to  be  imported  have  originated  or  in  the 
customary  course  of  trade  have  been  manufactured  or  substantially  enhanced  in  value 
by  manufacturing  processes — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  importations  from  Canada,  in  Canada. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  importations  from  Mexico,  in  Mexico. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  importations  from  convenient  European  ports  and  convenient 
Mediterranean  North  African  ports,  in  Europe  or  Mediterranean  North  Africa. 
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ACTS  ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

August  19,  1918. 

In  view  of  the  many  recent  changes  with  regard  to  the  readjustment  of  federal 
departments  at  Ottawa,  the  following  revised  list  of  Acts  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  published  as  general  information: — 

^Adulteration  Act. 

Canada  Grain  Act. 

Cullers'  Act. 
^Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs  Act. 

Copyright  Act. 

Daylight  Saving  Act. 
*Electric  Light  Inspection  Act. 
^Fertilizers'  Act. 

Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
*Gas  Inspection  Act. 

Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
^Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 

Lead  Bounties  Act. 

Petroleum  Bounty  Act. 
^Proprietary  and  Patent  Medicine  Act. 

Patent  Act. 

Statistics  Act. 

Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act. 
^Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 
Zinc  Bounties  Act. 


GERMAN  TWIST  BITS  AND  DRILLS  PREVIOUSLY  POPULAR  ON  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  June  13,  1918. 

TWIST  BITS  AND  DRILLS. 

Among  the  tools  sold  in  quantity  by  general  wholesale  jobbers  as  well  as  hardware 
specialists  are  "  bits  "  of  all  kinds.  Pre-war  the  Germans  held  a  big  share  of  this 
trade  in  the  cheaper  lines,  and  were  producing  some  good  quality  tools  of  this  nature. 


The  solid  twist  bit  shown  in  illustration  No.  1  was  sold  in  four  qualities,  assorted 

to  f  -inch,  at  58  cents,  62  cents,  71  cents,  and  75  cents  a  dozen. 


*  By  Order  in  Council  these  will  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  on  and  after  September  1,  1918. 
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The  solid  twist  bit  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  is  also  a  good  selling  pattern.  This 
line  is  stocked  in  sizes  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch,  14-inch  and  16/32-inch, 
and  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  78  cents  a  dozen. 


The  open  twist  bit  as  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  stocked  in  large 
quantities  by  the  general  jobber. 

No.  3  is  sold  in  assorted  sizes  to  f-inch  in  four  qualities  at  67  cents,  71  cents, 
77  cents,  and  82  cents  a  dozen. 

No.  4  pattern  is  also  stocked  assorted  to  f-inch,  but  sold  in  three  qualities  only 
at  71  cents,  76  cents  and  93  cents  a  dozen.  The  latter  is  described  as  a  superior 
quality,  extra  strong,  black  finish. 

The  bit  shown  in  illustration  No.  5  is  stocked  in  8-inch  9-inch,  10-inch,  12-inch, 
14-inch  and  16/32-inch.  The  price  of  the  12/32-inch,  medium  quality,  was  98 
cents  a  dozen. 

In  all  of  these  bits  there  are  three  finishes,  bright,  straw-colour  and  black.  These 
bits  average  in  all  prices  six  inches  in  length. 


The  bit  illustrated  under  pattern  No.  6  is  one  of  the  big  selling  lines ;  it  is  of  best 
warranted  quality,  and  what  is  termed  a  "  Swiss  double  twist  bit/'  In  the  bright 
finish,  assorted  to  §-inch,  the  price  was  $1.02  a  dozen.  It  is  also  stocked  in  the  8-inch, 
9-inch,  10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch,  14-inch  and  16/32-inch  sizes.  The  11/32-inch  size 
sold  at  $1.18  a  dozen.  The  straw  colour  finish  in  the  same  article  averaged  at  an  extra 
price  of  five  cents  a  dozen. 


Pattern  No.  7  illustrates  a  quick  boring  bit  without  nose.  This  tool  in  the  assorted 
to  f-inch  sold  at  $1.10  a  dozen;  in  the  bright  finish  and  in  the  straw-colour  finish  at 
$1.16.  This  line  is  also  stocked  by  some  dealers  from  8-inch  to  16/32-inch,  the  11/32- 
inch  in  the  straw-colour  selling  at  $1.40  a  dozen. 


illlnsif 


8 

One  of  the  best  selling  twist  bits  for  wood  only  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  8. 
This  is  made  in  the  bright  finish  only  and  in  the  assorted  to  |-inch  sold  at  $1.22  a 
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This  is  a   L2-inch  bit,  14-inch  is  also  a  good  selling  size.     Both  these  sizes 
were  stocked  in  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch,  14-inch  and  16/32-inch 
3,  the  medium  size  11  ^2-inch  sold  in  the  12-inch  length  at  $1.52  a  dozen. 


Centre  hits  arc  a  good  selling  line.  The  tool  illustrated  as  pattern  No.  9  is  stocked 
in  nine  sizes,  in  Mack  finish  only  and  in  two  qualities.  The  warranted  quality  was 
Stocked  in  the  following  sizes: — 


65( 


1-1  i" 
71c. 


r-ir  u" 

S6c.  80-j. 


U" 

98  c. 


lg" 
$1.22, 


11" 
$1.46 


11" 
$2.07 


2" 
$2.80 


per  dozen.  The  better  quality  known  as  warranted  quality  sold  at  an  average  higher 
price  of  about  18  cents  a  dozen. 


The  centre  bit  illustrated  as  No  10  was  sold  in  best  warranted  quality  only  and 
-lacked  in  sizes,  finish  and  prices  as  tabled  below: — 

l-l"     l|"     ll"     lg"     lj"     i|"  2" 

Black  98       .92  $1.34  $1.52  $1.70  $2.32  $2.92  doz. 

Bright  sharpened  $1.10  $1.28     1.46     1.65    1.83     2.56     3.30  " 

Black  sharpened   1.04    1.28     1.46    1.65     1.83     2.74    3.05  " 


In  assorted  sizes.  The  illustration  No.  11  shows  the  assortment  sold  in  this  way 
of  twist  bits.  The  cards  are  made  up  very  neatly  and  nicely  printed.  These  goods 
were  stocked  as  follows:  Bright  finish,  solid  twist,  six  bits  on  each  card  assorted 
1/16-inch  to  £-inch,  $3.65  a  dozen  cards;  assorted  1/16-inch  to  -|-inch  at  $4.15  a  dozen 

cards. 
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j      CENTRE  BITS. 


No.  12. 


The  carded  centre  bits  are  shown  in  illustration  Xo  12.  In  the  warranted  quality, 
black  finish,  one  dozen  to  a  card  assorted,  A-inch  to  1-inch,  they  sold  at  75  cents  a  card. 
In  the  best  warranted  quality  they  are  assorted  -^-inch  to  li-inch  and  sold  at  98 
cents  a  dozen. 


^QQQQQQ^  


14 


16 


17 


The  screw  bits  sold  in  this  country  are  shown  in  patterns  Xos.  13,  14,  15,  16 
and  17.  The  pattern  shown  in  illustration  Xo  13  is  by  far  the  best  seller.  The  9-inch 
length  is  stocked  by  all  dealers  and  by  some  dealers  8-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch  are 
stocked.  The  size  of  screw  bits  carried  by  most  dealers  include  3/16-inch,  ^-inch, 
5/16-inch,  f-inch,  7/16-inch,  J-inch,  9/16-inch,  f-inch,  11/16-inch,  f-inch,  f-inch  and 
1-inch.  The  finish  on  all  these  patterns  is  bright  polished.  The  price  of  one  size  only 
is  quoted,  and  are  as  follows : — 


Illustration  No.  13 
No.  14 
No.  15 


No.  16 
No.  17 


9" 
9' 
8' 
10' 
12' 


long  x  i' 

"    x  i" 


at  $3  50  per  doz. 


x 


v  4' 


at 
at 
at 
x  |"  at 
x  i"  at 
x  I"  at 


4  60 

3  00 

4  05 

5  50 
2  60 
2  10 


18 


There  is  also  a  good  sale  for  screw  augers;  the  pattern  shown  in  illustration  No. 
18  is  a  good  selling  pattern.  It  is  of  warranted  quality,  polished,  2±  inches  long,  round 
shank  and  barrel-eyed.  This  augur  is  stocked  from  f-inch  to  1$  inches.  The  f-inch 
size  sold  at  $6.85  a  dozen. 
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The  screw  auger  shown  in  illustration  No.  19,  is  a  big  seller.  It  is  a  Scotch  pat- 
tern, squared  nose;  in  the  barrel-eyed  it  is  usually  a  polished  finish  and  in  the  bonnet- 
eyed  it  is  black  twist  and  bright  rim.  The  sizes  are  as  per  illustration  No.  18.  The 
barrel-eyed  pattern  in  the  1-inch  sold  at  $6,3i5  a  dozen  and  the  bonnet-eyed  at  $4.90  a 

dozen. 


TWIST  DRILLS. 


A  big  ])crcontage  of  the  wholesale  general  jobbers  also  stock  twist  drills,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  the  dealers  who  specialize  in  these  machine  tools.  The  lines  Which  are 
illustrated  are  those  usually  carried  by  the  wholesale  jobber. 


^    Vn    Vt     7m  7/k  In 

No.  210. 

The  first  line  illustrated  of  these  goods  is  a  small  illustration  of  a  carded  range. 
This  range  is  of  warranted  quality,  with  patent  grinding  line.  The  sizes  are  marked 
on  each  drill  as  well  as  the  card.  The  line  illustrated  sold  at  55  cents  a  card.  Other 
ranges  stocked  of  the  goods  were  as  follows : — 

Per  card. 

Set  No.  1   1/16"      5/64"      3/32"      7/64"  §"      9/64"      $  43 

Set  No.  3   |"      5/32"      3/16"      7/32"  \"  ..  61 

Set  No.  4   3/16"      7/32"  \"      9/32"      5/16"  ..  80 

Set  No.   5   I"      9/32"    ■  5/16"    11/32"  %"  .  1  10 

Set  No.  6   5/16"    11/32"  g"      7/16"  |"  ..        1  60 


The  straight  shank  twist  drill  illustrated  as  No.  21  was  stocked  in  lengths  from 
one  to  six  and  a  sixteenth  inch,  in  thirty-two  different  lengths.  The  sizes  are  from 
1/64-inch  to  £-inch.    The  prices  as  paid  are  quoted  on  a  few  sizes  only: — 


Length 


1/64"  |" 
1"     2  13/16" 


r/32 

33" 


19/04" 
4  9/16' 


I" 
6  1/16' 


43c. 


80c. 


$1.3i 


$2.15      $3.30      $4.70  per  doz. 
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2£ 

Illustration  No.  22  is  for  a  straight  shank  drill  to  Morse  or  Stubbs  numbers. 
Some  dealers  stocked  the  full  range  of  sizes  from  No.  1  size  to  3f  inches  to  No.  80  size 
13/16-inch.  This  is  a  big  selling  range.  A  few  of  the  prices  only  are  submitted.  All 
sizes  from  13/16-inch  to  If -inch  in  length  sold  at  43  cents  a  dozen,  2£  inches  was  69 
cents,  3^  inches  $1.06  and  3J  inches  sold  at  $1.42.  These  drills  were  sold  in  Stubbs 
letter  gauge  sizes. 


The  two  twist  drills  shown  as  illustration  No.  23  are  of  the  same  quality  and  pat- 
tern in  straight  shank  and  tapered  shank  to  fit  sockets.  These  are  stocked  from 
J-inch  by  6  inches  lengths  to  3  inches  by  22J  inches  lengths,  taking  in  a  range  of  sixty- 
seven  sizes  in  the  straight  shank  and  seventy-eight  sizes  in  the  tapered  shank.  This 
range  is  of  the  best  warranted  quality  for  right  or  left  hand.  Prices  for  a  few  of  the 
sizes  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  range: — 

k"      15/32'         |  1  2| 

Length   6"  71  9  11|  21 

Straight  shank   16c.         45c.         73c.     $1  61     $13  70  each 

Tapered  shank   32  47  73         1  64      13  70  " 


The  bit  stock  drill  with  square  shank  for  braces  is  a  good  line.  This  is  shown  in 
illustration  No.  24.  The  size  3/16-inch  by  i-inch  by  if-inch  in  shank,  sold  at  $4.45 
a  dozen.    Some  dealers  stocked  this  line  in  fifteen  sizes. 


Another  good  selling  pattern  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  25.  The  f-inch  size  in 
this  tool  is  the  largest  stocked  and  sold  at  $6.35  a  dozen. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  patterns  and  kinds  of  bits  and  drills  sold  on  the 
South  African  market. 

The  lines  illustrated  show  the  kind  and  prices  secured  by  the  Germans  pre-war. 
There  is  a  good  trade  in  these  goods  and  the  industrial  development  which  has  gone 
on  in  the  past  four  years  provides  a  greater  market  for  these  tools  in  this  country. 

All  the  prices  quoted  were  subject  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  and  2£  per  cent. 
Goods  delivered  free  in  cases  at  port  of  shipment. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  IMPORTS  OF  BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  LEATHER. 

Tradi:  Commissioner  W.  B.  Nicholson. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  July  24,  1918. 

l'he  import  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  almost  exclusively  controlled 
by  United  States  manufacturers,  the  reasons  assigned  being  that  the  trade  calls  for  a 
stylish  and  well  finished  article  of  lower  grade  and  price  than  Canadian  manufac- 
turers seem  inclined  to  offer  for  export.  A'lthough  there  are  five  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories  aaid  to  be  successfully  operated,  there  are  no  statistics  showing  the  value  of 
production.  The  returns  just  published  show  an  increase  in  the  total  importation  of 
boots,  shoes,  leggings  and  gaiters  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  of  $53,580 
over  the  preceding  year,  the  total  being  $281,904,  the  figures  for  1917  and  1916  being 
as  follows: — 

1917.  1916 

United  Kingdom  .  ..  $         8,691     $  11,178 

Canada   10,387  9,800 

United  States   263,788  207,333 

Other  countries   38  13 

Similarly  an  increase  of  $85,916  is  exhibited  in  the  value  of  leather  of  various 
kinds  imported  for  local  manufacture,  the  distribution  being  as  follows: — 

Sole  Leather. 

1917.  1916. 

United  Kingdom   187  489 

Canada   11,737 

United  States    210,183      ,  210,758 

Undressed  Leather. 

United  Kingdom   1,800 

Canada                                                                                    17,088  16,368 

United  States                                                                          59,353  23,736 

Grain  or  Polished  Leather. 

United  Kingdom   177  50 

Canada   5,624  5,984 

United  States   21,629  6,890 

Patent  Leather. 

United  Kingdom   6,905  10,414 

Canada   2,559  4,044 

United  States   121,428  71,337 

Harness  Leather. 

United  Kingdom   325  90 

Canada   6,111  2,577 

United  States   1,820  790 
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GRINDING  WHEELS  IN  DEMAND  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  July  11,  1918. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  Italy's  principal  source  of  grinding-  wheels,  the 
annual  amount  imported  being  valued  at  about  6,000,000  lire,  i.e.,  $1,200,000.  With  the 
cutting  off  of  this  trade  a  start  was  made  in  Italy  to  manufacture  locally  and  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  although  the  two  leading  manufactories  now  making  these 
products  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Despite  the  very  high  prices 
charged,  the  United  States  has  obtained  a  footing  in  this  market  and  Switzerland  is 
also  now  selling  in  Italy,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  Swiss  product  is  of  a  very 
(inferior  quality.    Moreover  a  large  firm  in  Christiania  is  represented  in  Milan. 

In  view  however,  of  the  continued  need  of  grinding  wheels  for  those  Italian  estab- 
lishments now  manufacturing  war  material  and  which  will  be  devoted  at  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  to  the  mechanical  industries  of  peace,  and  in  view  it  is  hoped  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  German  article  from  the  local  markets,  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a 
position  to  offer  overseas  orders  after  the  war  should  find  it  profitable  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  market  for  grinding  wheels.  Between  85  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of; 
those  imported  were  made  of  emery,  the  remainder  being  manufactured  of  corundum 
or  artificial  abrasive  material. 

The  following  additional  particulars  should  be  of  interest  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal Norwegian  grinding  wheels  sold  in  Italy  which  are  representative  of  the  types 
used  in  this  market.  The  prices  are  pre-war  and  are  f.o.b.  Christiania,  and  are  subject 
to  a  50  per  cent  trade  discount,  and  a  cash  discount  of  20  per  cent  for  30  days  pay- 
ment or  net  for  payment  in  90  days.  The  Italian  customs  duty  is  18  lire  per  quintal., 
payable  at  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

Diameter  of  Wheels. — 100  mm.  to  700  mm.  in  grades  of  50  mm. 

Breadth  of  Wheels. — 5  mm.  to  100  mm.  in  grades  of  5  mm.,  also  wheels  of  125  mm. 
and  150  mm.  in  width. 

IS  umber  of  Revolutions  per  minute. — 6,000-800  corresponding  to  size  of  wheel. 


Graded  Prices 

Diameter. 

Breadth. 

Price. 

100—350 

mm. 

5 

mm. 

$1.00 —  5.00 

100—400 

mm. 

10 

mm. 

1.20—  7.25 

100—400 

mm. 

15 

mm. 

1.40—  12.50 

100 — 450 

mm. 

20 

mm. 

1.80 —  17.00 

100—700 

mm. 

25 

mm. 

2.00 —  45.00 

100—700 

mm. 

30 

mm. 

2.50—  60.00 

100—700 

mm. 

35 

mm. 

2.75 —  68.00 

100—700 

mm. 

40 

mm. 

3.00—  73.00 

100—700 

mm. 

45 

mm. 

3.40 —  86.00 

100—700 

mm. 

50 

mm. 

3.80—100.00 

100—700 

mm. 

55 

mm. 

4.00—110.00 

100 — 700 

mm. 

60 

mm. 

4.25—120.00 

100—700 

mm. 

65 

mm. 

4.50 — 127.50 

100—700 

mm. 

70 

mm. 

4.80—132.00 

100—700 

mm. 

75 

mm. 

5.20—140.00 

100—700 

mm. 

80 

in  in. 

5.75—150.00 

100—700 

mm. 

85 

mm. 

5.85 — 160.00 

100—700 

mm. 

90 

mm. 

6.00—167.50 

100—700 

mm. 

95 

mm. 

6.50—172.00 

100—700 

mm. 

100 

mm. 

6.80—180.00 

250—700 

mm. 

125 

mm. 

35.00—220.00 

250—700 

mm. 

150 

inin. 

41.00—250.00 
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METHODS  OF  PRODUCING  PAPER  FROM  SAWDUST  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  July  13,  1918. 

The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  July  12,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
experiments  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Donside  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Aber- 
deen, for  the  use  of  sawdust  as  an  emergency  raw  material  in  the  making  of  paper. 
The  following  are  pertinent  extracts : — 

"  Within  recent  years,  sawdust  has  been  used  in  Germany  for  paper-making 
purposes,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  the  furnish 
in  the  manufacture  of  strawboards,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  out  or  freeing  the  wet 
stock.  In  this  case  the  sawdust  was  boiled  with  very  dilute  alkaline  liquors  and  dis- 
integrated mechanically. 

"  With  this  knowledge  in  their  possession,  the  Aberdeen  Company  considered  the 
I  —  Ability  of  using  wood  waste  as  an  emergency  material  for  eking  out  the  limited 
supplies  of  fibrous  stock  in  war  time.  Experiments  in  the  laboratory  demonstrated 
that  paper  could  be  readily  made  from  sawdust  alone,  but  the  economical  production 
of  fibrous  material  in  large  quantities  from  sawdust  was  another  matter. 

"  Experiments  were  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  mills  with  considerable 
success  on  the  following  lines: — 

"  1.  The  disintegration  of  sawdust  in  stone  mills  formerly  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  flour. 

"  2.  Wet  grinding  of  sawdust  in  stone-filled  refiners,  as  used  in  mechanical  mills 
for  reducing  chips  and  screenings. 

"  3.  The  production  of  brown  pulp  by  boiling  the  sawdust  in  dilute  alkali  under 
pressure,  followed  by  mechanical  disintegration. 

"  In  the  first  method  the  best  results  were  attained  by  grinding  the  '  green '  saw- 
dust as  received  from  the  saw-mills  on  sandstone.  The  sawdust  in  this  condition 
c<  atains  about  30  per  cent  of  moisture  and  produces  'saw-pulp'  composed  of  fibres 
and  fibre  bundles  1  to  2  millimetres  in  length.  During  the  grinding  a  portion  of  the 
moisture  is  driven  off  as  steam,  and  there  is  no  dust  as  in  wood  flour  grinding.  The 
ground  saw-pulp  is  finally  sieved  to  remove  coarse  particles  of  wood. 

"  In  the  second  process  the  sawdust  is  sieved  through  a  coarse  mesh  to  remove 
large  pieces  of  *wood  and  bark,  mixed  with  warm  water  to  about  1  per  cent  consistency, 
and  run  by  gravity  through  a  stone-filled  refiner.  The  refiners  used  were  constructed 
by  Boving  &  Company,  of  London,  and  are  exactly  the  same  in  construction  as  those 
supplied  by  that  firm  to  wood-pulp  mills.  This  method  of  grinding  is  best  adapted  to 
the  disintegration  of  soft  white-wood  sawdust,  yielding  a  finer  product.  The  pulp  is 
finally  passed  through  a  system  of  strainers,  where  the  coarse  particles  are  removed, 
and  thence  to  a  concentrator.  The  coarse  pulp  retained  by  the  strainers  is  returned 
to  the  refining  system  for  regrinding. 

"  In  the  third  method,  for  the  production  of  brown  pulp  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  brown  paper  and  boards,  inferior  grades  of  sawdust  from  resinous 
woods  are  boiled  at  40  pounds  per  square  inch  steam  pressure  with  liquor  containing 
10  per  cent  of  lime  and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  soda  ash  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the 
sawdust.  The  boiled  sawdust  is  then  easily  reduced  in  the  edge-runner  to  a  fibrous 
pulp  suitable  for  the  purpose  indicated  above.  The  time  of  boiling  depends  upon  the 
circulation  of  liquor  in  the  boiler.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  in  a  stationary 
boiler  fitted  with  the  external  means  of  circulation,  but  the  rotary  boiler  would  prob- 
ably be  found  more  convenient  in  most  cases. 
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"  The  sawdust  from  the  home  mills  is  very  much  mixed  in  character,  containing 
both  non-resinous  white  woods  and  resinous  woods.  The  saw  mills  find  it  impossible 
to  separate  spruce  and  white  woods  from  more  resinous  species.  This  is  the  principal 
difficulty  in  producing  the  white  saw-pulp  suitable  for  a  news  furnish,  but  by  careful 
selection  of  the  sawdust  from  localities  where  the  white  woods  predominate,  good 
results  have  been  obtained.  Paper  has  been  made  from  a  furnish  containing  30  per 
cent  sulphite,  35  per  cent  waste  paper,  and  35  per  cent  saw-pulp,,  which  was  not  inferior 
in  strength  to  newsprint  made  without  the  latter  material. 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  superior  paper  is  produced,  but  the  company  believe 
that  there  are  decided  possibilities  in  saw-pulp  as  an  emergency  raw  material.  In 
America,  where  larger  quantities  of  white  wood  sawdust  are  available,  they  suggest 
it  might  be  found  possible  and  advantageous  to  commence  the  production  of  saw-pulp 
on  a  large  scale." 

The  Deputy  Controller  of  Paper,  who  forwards  a  reprint  of  the  article,  writes: 
"  As  a  war  emergency  manufacture,  saw-pulp  is  wholly  successful." 


CUBAN  NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer, 

Havana,  July  28,  1918. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  Cuba  of  wheat  flour,  lard,  butter,  olive  oil  and  pork,  but  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  considerable  quantities  of  these  goods  came  in  and  at  the  beginning 
of  July  conditions  were  nearly  normal  again. 

Cuba  has  been  notified  by  the  "  War  Trade  Board  "  of  the  United  States  that  the 
following  exportations  to  Cuba  will  be  permitted  during  the  month  of  July: — 

Pounds. 


Corn  in  grain   28,000,000 

Beef   1,000,000 

Pork   1,000,000 

Oleomargarine   500,000 

Lard   1,500,000 

Cottonseed  oil   500,000 

Wheat  flouir   8,800,000 


The  free  exportation  of  corn  meal  and  condensed  milk  will  be  allowed. 
The  customs  revenue  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1917  was  $37,292,968  as  compared  with 
$36,64-6,583  for  1916. 

The  total  imports  of  Cuba,  1917,  amounted  to  $271,279,814,  as  compared  with 
$428,278,279  in  1916.  The  total  exports  for  1917  were  $366,771,945,  as  compared  with 
$356,571,350  for  1916. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  OF  si  GAB  AND  QUANTITIES  ON  HAND  OF  THE  CROP  OF  1917  AND  1918 

UP  TO  JUNE  30,  1918. 


Exports  from  the  different  ports  are  as  follows :- 

Ports. 

Havana   . 

Matanzas  

Cardenas  

Cienfuego?   

Sagua  

Caibarien  

Guantanamo  

Cuba  

Manzanillo  

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  

Nuevitas  

Antilla  

Nipe  Bay  

Jucaro   

Gibara  y  Puerto  Padre  

Banes  ,  

Manati  

Zaza  '.  

Trinidad   .  


Sacks.  Tons. 

1,707,642   

1,635,467   

1, 447,530   

1,426,160  

989,691   

845,929  

465,034   

403„638   

579,483   

159,731   

975,780   

694,886   

166,940   

821,485   

823,550  

289,368   

273,455   

59,000   

54,136  ....  


13,826,616 


1,975,231 


Amounts  011  hand  at  different  ports. 
Ports. 

Havana  

Matanzas  

Cardenas  .  .  ,  ,  \. 

Cienfuegos  

Sagua   

Caibarien  

Guantanamo  

Cuba  

Manzanillo  

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  

Nuevitas  .  .  .  ,   

Antilla  

Nipe  Bay  

Jucaro   

Gibara  y  Puerto  Padre  

Banes  

Manati  .  .  .  .  .   

Zaza  

Trinidad  


Sacks.  Tons. 

619,576   

1,052,126   

1,236,886   

467,674   

327,865   

414,531   

118,899   

152„013   

314,517   

156,761   

95,745   

191,456   

91,726   

540,815   

314,778   

58,477   

113,000   

2,700   

27,468   


6.298,010 


S99,716 


The  exports  to  different  countries  are  as  follows : — 

North   of   Hattaras   1,178,410 

New  Orleans   252,228 

Galveston   26,755 

Savannah  .  .  .  :  *   47,226 

Canada  .  .   7,028 

Mexico   15,020 

Spain   10,578 

Other  European  countries   437,986 

Total  amount  exported  up  to  June  30  

Amount  in  stock  at  different  ports  

Local  consumption  

Tons  of  2,240  pounds   2,943,167 


1,9  75,,  231 
1,984,751 
899,716 
58,700 


There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  stored  at  the  different  mills,  and  several 
mills  are  still  grinding1. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  CERTAIN  JAPANESE  INDUSTRIES. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan, 

Yokohama,  June  27,  1918. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SULPHUR  DECREASING. 

According  to  the  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
the  production  of  sulphur  in  April  was  5,878  tons.  Compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year,  there  is  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent.  The  grand  total  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  (1918)  to  April  is  22,035  tons,  showing  27  per  cent  decrease  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

The  cause  of  this  falling  off  is  the  tremendous  advance  of  freight  rates  to  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  the  best  customer  for  Japanese  sulphur,  and  to  which  country  about 
half  of  the  commodity  is  sold.  The  steamship  companies  have  raised  their  freight  rate 
to  Australia  to  yen  95  per  ton,  while  they  were  charging  yen  35  last  year.  Therefore, 
the  c.i.f.  Australian  port's  price  of  sulphur  selling  at  net  yen  55  per  ton  in  Japan,  will 
be  more  than  yen  160  in  Australia  (including  freight,  marine  insurance,  war  risk  and 
other  charges),  which  is  quite  prohibitive  at  that  place.  The  merchants  of  that  country 
will  not  give  any  orders  to  Japan  until  the  freight  rates  show  some  decrease.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  customers  of  India,  South  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  having 
placed  too  many  orders  during  last  season,  are  not  active  at  all  now,  and  the  market 
looks  very  quiet. 

About  35,000  tons  of  previous  orders  are  ready  for  shipment,  lying  at  the  manu- 
facturers' warehouses  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  bottoms. 

Under  such  circumstances,  some  of  the  manufacturers  are  in  a  serious  condition, 
while  some  have  even  become  bankrupt. 

DULL  MARKET  FOR  PEANUTS. 

In  consequence  of  a  large  decrease  in  the  acreage  sown  last  year  in  Chiba,  the 
chief  jiroducing  province  in  Japan,  and  on  account  of  a  great  storm  which  attacked 
Japan  after  severe  drought,  the  total  quantity  of  peanuts  harvested  last  year  showed  a 
decrease  of  about  60  per  cent,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  American  buyers  were  very  active,  and  the  price  was  quoted  at  yen  15.00 
per  100  kin*  for  shelled  peanuts  at  that  time.  In  the  middle  of  April  of  this  year  the 
price  advanced  to  yen  23.00  per  100  kin,  when  suddenly  the  American  ban  was 
announced,  and  the  market  seemed  in  great  danger,  but  as  almost  all  the  stocks  were 
cleared  out  much  fluctuation  did  not  occur.  But  considering  the  quotations  for  future 
contracts  that  have  been  made  lately  one  can  easily  see  that  the  condition  of  the  markel 
is  declining. 

On  account  of  the  American  embargo  the  authorities  of  the  producing  prefectures 
have  given  advice  to  their  people  to  grow  other  vegetables  in  preference  to  peanuts. 
Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  the  crops  of  this  year  will  decrease  about  20  per  cent 
compared  with  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  American  trade  being  closed  down,  and  the  bottoms  to  France 
being  exceedingly  scarce,  the  market  conditions  cannot  be  regarded  hopeful.  Thus 
the  price  for  future  delivery  is  quoted  at  yen  15.00  per  100  kin  at  present,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  yen  7.00  compared  to  the  previous  price.  Furthermore,  large  quantities 
are  expected  from  China  in  the  near  future,  and  the  market  seems  so  dull  that  every 
prefectural  association  has  begun  to  complain,  and  trying  to  have  the  American  ban 
mii  peanuts  lifted. 

*  1  kin  =  1*322  pounds  avoirdupois  approximately  . 
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NEWS  PAPERS  AND  OTHER  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

There  was  a  rumour  that  the  export  of  news  papers  and  other  printing  papers 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the  near 
future  ou  nivount  of  Mexican  contracts  placed  in  this  country  which  it  was  said  were 
I  r  enemy  news  papers  in  Mexico,  but  the  cancellation  of  these  contracts  made  the 
Btep  unnecessary. 

It  is  said  that  buyers  are  covering  their  requirements  for  the  winter  now  in  anti- 
cipation of  a  coining  boom.  The  visible  supplies  of  newsprint  remain  scarce  and 
quotations  are  at  yen  8.60  per  ream.  Printing  papers  have  advanced  to  24.5 — 34  sen* 
por  pound  wholesale.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  cardboards  which  are  ruling  at 
yen  100  per  ton  in  Tokyo. 

CAMPHOR  OIL  EXPORTS  TO  BE  INCREASED. 

On  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  camphor  oil  throughout  the  world,  the 
Japanese  Monopoly  Bureau  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  increase  the  quantity 
for  export.  This  will  be  done  by  raising  the  price  to  consumers  or  in  some  other 
fashion. 

In  the  past,  in  spite  of  exertions  to  the  contrary  made  by  the  authorities,  the 
supply  of  camphor  was  greater  than  the  demand. 

In  1917,  the  total  output  of  camphor  reached  8,090,000  kin,  including  the  produc- 
tion of  Formosa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  during  this  same  period  amounted  to 
7,850,000  kin,  leaving  a  surplus  of  240,000  kin. 

Re  its  distribution,  it  is  said  that  3,240,000  kin  was  used  for  refining  purposes, 
630,000  kin  for  celluloid  making,  and  the  remaining  3,720,000  kin  was  exported  to 
other  countries. 

As  the  Government  discourages  the  export  of  crude  camphor,  but  encourages  its 
shipments  in  a  finished  form,  their  policy  is  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  such  organ- 
izations as  are  formed  to  manufacture  camphor  products  or  refined  camphor. 

VEGETABLE  OIL  INDUSTRY  IN   JAPAN  PROGRESSING. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Japanese  vegetable  oil  industry  has  been  one  of  rapid 
progress.  In  order  to  increase  the  output  large  quantities  of  volatile  oil  have  been 
used.  The  price  has  advanced  fivefold  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  present, 
oil  men  are  in  difficulties  owing  to  the  high  price  demanded  for  oil  cans  and  wooden 
containers. 

A  weak  tone  has  prevailed  lately,  and  it  is  said  that  if  quotations  do  not  advance 
again  the  industry  will  lose  much  of  its  prosperity. 

ELECTRIC  ENTERPRISES  IN   JAPAN  INCREASING. 

According  to  the  investigations  made  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce,  the  electric   enterprises  existing  up   to  the  month  of   April,  1918,  are  as 

follows : — 

Number  of  Capitaliza- 
Enterprises.  tion. 

Electric  power  supply  companies   597        yen  362,107,209 

Electric  railways   42  43,749,969 

Both  power  and  railway  companies   48  324,7S6„691 

The  total  number  of  electric  enterprises  is  687  with  a  capitalization  of  yen  731,- 
641,869  which,  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  thirty- 
nine  enterprises  with  a  capitalization  of  yen  65,191,470. 


*  1  sen  Vio  yen. 
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Electric  generating  power  for  regular  use  is  as  follows: — 


Water  power  ,  ,  ,  , 
Steam  power  .  .  . 


Completed. 
416,385i  kilowatts. 
118,908 


Incompleted. 
317,131  kilowatts. 
158,759 


The  total  is  1,011,185  kilowatts  which,  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  156,330  kilowatts,  that  is,  73,184  kilowatts  for  water-power,  and 
83,184  kilowatts  for  steam  power.  Furthermore,  new  enterprises  whose  establishments 
are  officially  chartered  during  the  same  month  amounted  to  6  enterprises  of  2,212 
kilowatts,  with  a  capitalization  of  yen  1,286,300. 

Two  enterprises  of  58-5  kilowatts  and  with  a  capitalization  of  yen  112,500  have 
just  been  officially  chartered. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  steamship  companies  have  arranged  special  freight 
rates  for  raw  silk  and  hosiery,  and  because  they  have  not  considered  lower  freights 
for  habutae,  some  of  the  exporters  in  Yokohama  have  organized  an  association,  and 
after  full  investigation  of  several  matters  it  is  said  that  they  will  approach  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  explained  is  that  although  the  freight  rate  has  gone 
up  almost  to  the  highest  point  yet  achieved,  yet  they  have  never  been  favoured  with 
any  reduction,  and  moreover,  they  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  space.  They 
state  that  if  this  condition  continues  the  Japanese  habutae  business  will  be  greatly 
curtailed. 


It  is  reported  in  the  Chugai  Shimpo  of  June  20,  that  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  received  an  inquiry  from  the  United  States  for  one  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes.  These  shoes  are  to  be  soled  with  maple  wood  or  white  willow  wood,  and  are 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  by  the  military  authorities. 


During  this  year  the  home  consumption  of  Japanese  beer  has  not  changed  up  to 
March,  compared  with  a  normal  year,  but  from  April,  owing  to  the  noticeable  increase 
in  consumption,  the  sales  of  this  first  half  year  will  easily  show  a  10  per  cent  excess 
over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

In  the  meantime  very  large  orders  have  come  in  rapid  succession  from  Singapore, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  with  such  an  increase  that  orders  from  British  India  alone 
will  amount  to  350,000  or  400,000  cases,  which  during  last  year  totaled  300,000  cases. 
Therefore  considering  home  and  foreign  consumption  together,  there  will  be  an  excess 
of  about  30  per  cent  in  this  first  half  year  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  increase  of  the  home  consumption  is  due  to  the  good  situation  of  finance  in 
Japan,  especially  in  Hokkaido.  The  present  quotation  of  Sapporo  Yebisu  and  Asahi 
beer  is  yen  15.00  per  case  of  four  dozen. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the  artificial  dye  industry  has  sprung 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  until  the  number  of  factories  has  now  reached 
eighty  with  a  manufacturing  capacity  of  7,700,000  kin.  The  total  output  amounted 
to  76,921  kin  for  sulphuric  dyes  and  235,685  kin  for  miscellaneous  dyes,  while 
vegetable  dyes  reached  177,603  kin. 


FREIGHT  ON  HABUTAE. 


ORDERS  FOR  WOODEN  SOLE  SHOES  FROM  AMERICA. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  JAPANESE  BEER. 


ARTIFICIAL  DYES  IN  JAPAN. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAIN  IN  JAPAN. 

rhe  trend  between  the  demand  and  supply  of  grain  in  this  country  cannot  be 
viewed  in  the  same  lighl  as  that  prevailing  in  ordinary  times  owing  to  the  war 
situation  created  since  L914.  The  following  investigation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  figures  ranging  from  1009  to  1014: — 

RICE. 

The  shortage  of  production  at  home  stands  at  3,020,000  koku,  and  allowing  for 
supplies  from  Korea  and  Formosa,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  1,770,000  koku.  The 
domesti<  outpul  considerably  fluctuates  according  to  crop  conditions.  There  has  been 
do  instance  since  1000  when  consumption  was  more  than  covered  with  home  produc- 
tion, and  even  in  the  case  of  the  bumper  crops  experienced  in  1914  and  1915,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  2,010,000  koku.  It  is  therefore  of  urgent  importance  at  the  pre- 
senl  time  to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  increase  the  rice  crop. 

CROP  FORECASTS. 

The  domestic  production  of  barley  and  rye  can  almost  meet  the  home  consump- 
tion, but  in  the  case  of  wheat,  imports  somewhere  to  the  extent  of  900,000  to  800,000 
koku  will  be  necessary  this  year. 

The  shortage  of  soya  beans  as  food-stuff  represents  1,950,000  koku.  If  imports  of 
beans  as  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  bean  cake  are  added,  the  total  shortage  will 
reach  6,570,000  koku. 

The  shortage  in  the  output  of  Azuki  (small  red  beans)  this  year  will  represent 
170,000  koku. 

THE  IMPORT  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  INCREASES  100  PER  CENT. 

With  the  industrial  activities  in  this  country,  imports  of  raw  materials  have 
been  considerably  on  the  increase,  reaching  the  enormous  figure  of  yen  147,288,612  in 
value  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  When  this  figure  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  it  is  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  staple  goods 
imported  being  iron  material,  pulp  for  paper  making,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  con- 
struction material,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Milltn. 

Sydney,  June  26,  1918. 

trade  of  new  south  wales. 

Trade  has  been  about  the  same  as  during  the  past  few  months.  Some  anxiety  was 
being  felt  in  commercial  circles  owing  to  no  announcement  having  been  made  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  forth- 
coming clip  of  wool.  The  suspense  has  now  been  relieved  however,  and  a  notification 
made  that  the  purchase  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  has  been  extended  for  a  period 
covering  the  currency  of  the  war,  and  one  full  year,  commencing  on  1st  July,  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  ending  on  the  30th  June  following. 

As  a  larger  proportion  of  wool  is  produced  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  announcement  naturally  gave  much  heart  to  the  com- 
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mercial  world,  and  the  assured  continuity  of  values  for  at  least  two  years,  which  has 
been  fixed  on  the  previous  basis,  is  not  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  transaction. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  pastoral  conditions  have  been  very  good 
during  the  last  year  so  that  the  prospects  of  an  increased  yield  of  wool  are  excellent. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  FALLOWING  LAND. 

The  Minister  for  Agriculture  has  just'  announced  that  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  decided  to  make  an  advance  of  5  shillings  per  acre  on  land  fallowed 
this  year  for  wheat  growing. 

For  some  time  past  the  department  has  been  conducting  experiments  throughout 
the  wheat  districts  in  connection  with  fallowing,  and  the  results  give  striking  testi- 
mony as  to  the  greatly  increased  yields  in  good  seasons  upon  land  that  has  been  fal- 
lowed. 

The  state  government  has  already  guaranteed  4  shillings  per  bushel  for  wheat 
delivered  at  country  railway  stations  for  the  new  two  crops,  but  in  order  to  still  fur- 
ther encourage  wheat  growing  it  has  now  been  decided  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  farmers  in  placing  areas  under  fallow  this  year. 

The  conditions  of  the  advance  have  yet  to  be  definitely  settled,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  definitely  decided  to  make  an  advance  at  the  rate  of  5  shillings  per  acre,  the 
loan  to  be  secured  on  the  next  crop  of  wheat.  Certain  conditions  will  be  attached  to 
the  granting  of  the  advance,  as,  for  instance,  the  depth  of  ploughing,  the  number  of 
cultivations,  and  the  time  for  ploughing  and  sowing. 

STEEL  AND  IRON  PRODUCTION  AT  NEWCASTLE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

To  date  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  Limited,  has  spent  £2/750,000  in 
connection  with  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Newcastle.  Of  this  amount  the  sum  of 
£900,000  was  raised  by  6  per  cent  debentures.  The  balance,  viz. :  £1,850,000  minus 
about  £400,000  raised  on  share  issue — has  been  provided  by  the  company  out  of  its 
own  financial  resources.  In  order  to  provide  for  enlargement  of  the  works  it  has  been 
decided  to  recapitalize  the  company  by  increasing  the  authorized  capital  from  £600,- 
000  to  £3,000,000. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  company  was  chiefly  a  mining  proposition — being  the 
proprietors  of  the  largest  silver-lead  mine  in  Australia,  situated  at  Broken  Hill  in  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales — while  now  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
undertakings  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  view  of  the  great  enlargement  of  opera- 
tions, the  re-capitalization  of  the  company  has  become  imperative. 

Demands  upon  the  company's  iron  and  steel  works  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  governments,  and  also  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, for  steel  rails  and  other  steel  products,  have  been  so  great  that  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  extension  of  the  works  is  of  growing  importance  to  the  community,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  continued  restriction  jipon  shipping,  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  importation. 

The  works  will  shortly  be  turning  out  large  quantities  of  plates  and  sectional 
material  for  the  various  shipbuilding  schemes  now  being  proceeded  with  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  and  their  very  largely 
increased  cost,  the  advancement  and  popularity  of  electricity  is  becoming  more 
marked  throughout  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  general  tendency  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  benefits  which  electricity  obviously  confers* 

Electricity  lighting  and  power  are  receiving  constant  attention,  and,  when  con- 
ditions again  approach  normal,  still  greater  progress  in  the  use  of  electricity  will 
undoubtedly  be  made. 
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During  tiic  last  few  years  established  channels  of  supply  have  of  necessity  been 
i-l-'sed.  ami  buyers  have  been  compelled  to  look  to  other  sources  of  supply.  Large 
quantities  have  been  imported  chiefly  from  Japan  and  the  United  States,  but  some 
I  anadian  exporters  are  now  becoming  practically  interested  in  this  trade. 

Cable  supplies  arc  reported  to  be  low,  conduit  is  practically  unobtainable,  and 
accessories,  such  as  can  be  secured  are  of  varied  quality,  and  at  a  price,  at  which  a 
short  while  ago,  a  guaranteed  article  of  much  higher  standard  could  easily  be  pro- 
cured. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  Weehly  Bulletin, 
Xo.  636. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WHEAT  HARVEST  1917-18. 

Che  compilation  by  the  State  Government  statistician  of  the  result  of  the  1917- 
18  wheat  harvest  is  advanced  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  publication  of  particulars 
indicating  the  production  of  the  state. 

The  production  of  grain  amounted  to  13,020,000  bags  equivalent  (on  the  basis  of 
the  operations  of  the  wheat  pool  which  showed  rather  less  than  three  bushels  to  the 
bag  this  season)  to  37,843,920  bushels  or  11-71  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Earlier  in  the  year  an  estimate  was  prepared,  when  the  anticipated  yield  of  grain 
was  put  at  14,519,000  bags  from  3,280,600  acres,  but,  as  in  previous  years,  the  un- 
favourable weather  conditions  experienced  throughout  the  wheat  districts,  retarded 
operations  considerably,  and  much  damage  resulted  from  the  excessive  rainfall  and 
storms. 

Of  the  total  wheat  produced  32,926,611  bushels,  equivalent  to  11,328,209  bags,  have 
already  been  pooled,  the  balance  representing  the  quantity  retained  for  seed  pur- 
poses, destroyed  or  otherwise  handled  by  farmers. 

Estimates  have  not  yet  been  made  as  to  the  acreage  likely  to  be  under  cultiva- 
tion for  the  ensuing  season.  The  season,  so  far,  has  not  been  a  favourable  one, 
owing  to  the  want  of  rain  in  some  districts,  and  ploughing  is  behind  hand. 

In  the  meantime  work  is  being  pushed  on  with  the  country  grain  elevators  and  is 
estimated  that  storage  will  be  available  for  8,000,000  bushels  by  the  commencement 
oi  next  season. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  FIRST 

SIX  MONTHS  OF  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  England,  July  19,  1918. 

The  Board  of  Trade  announces  the  following  values  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  half  year  ended  30th  June,  1918: — 

Imports  £  652,681,868 

Exports   246,832,649 

Re-exports   16,784,161 

Total  £  916,298,678 


While  this  enormous  total  again  represents  a  record,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  Imports  which  again  are  swollen  by  the  effect  of  higher  prices. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  a  review  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  for  1917,  which  he  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  couple  of  months  ago,  quoting  special  figures  prepared  for 
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the  occasion,  stated  that  upon  the  basis  of  the  values  current  in  1913,  the  quantities 
of  goods  imported  instead  of  representing  a  large  increase  actually  showed  a  decrease 
of  about  40  per  cent,  while  similarly  the  value  of  the  exports  had  fallen  away  by  30 
per  cent. 

As  the  prices  of  most  commodities  have  continued  to  advance  steadily,  it  is 
certain  that  the  same  circumstances  attend  the  figures  for  the  first  half  year  of  1918  and 
render  them  practically  valueless  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  previous  or 
earlier  years,  while  the  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  contrast  with  the  first: 
six  months  of  1917  is  still  further  affected  by  the  inclusion  in  the  import  figures 
since  the  1st  July,  1917,  of  government-owned  goods  which  previous  to  that  date 
were  not  included  in  the  published  accounts. 

Indeed  any  kind  of  comparison  with  pre-war  days  is  really  out  of  the  question, 
because  for  the  past  four  years  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
directed  towards  importing  the  food,  raw  materials  and  manufactures  actually  required 
for  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  population  of  these  islands,  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  while  other  trade  has  been  more  or  less  casual  and  dependent  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment,  and  moreover  greatly  affected  by  the  shipping  position. 

What  is  therefore  of  more  value  and  really  of  more  interest  is  to  trace  trade  from 
month  to  month,  and  for  that,  purpose  to  reproduce  the  totals  by  valuation  of  the 
imports  and  exports  (both  British  products  and  re-exports)  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June 
30,  1918,  also  showing  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  each  month. 

Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports. 

Excess  of 


1917.  Imports.      Total  Exports.  Imports. 

July  £  90,lS2,43O    £     54,422,119     £  35,760,311 

August  »   100,567,416  54,337,457  46,229,959 

September   86„299,668  46,402,604  39,897,064 

October   94,260,963  54,853,269  39,407,694 

November   109,789,023  47,131,815  62,657,208 

December   84,796,512  40,320,101  44,476,411 

1918. 

January   99,058,714  44,856,595  54,202,119 

February   99,053,831  41,839,623  57,214„208 

March   107,235,460  39,193,842  68,041,618 

April   119,833,433  42,212,313  77,621,120 

May   125,883,581  48,367,429  77,516,152 

June   101,616,849  47,141,008  54,475,841 


While  from  an  economic  point  of  view  the  steady  growth  of  the  so-called 
"  Adverse  Balance "  is  to  be  deplored,  and  which  for  the  half  year  under  review 
aggregates  £389,000,000  as  against  £203,000,000  in  1917,  and  £178,000,000  in  1916, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  vital  necessity  of  providing  the  food  and  other  requirements 
already  referred  to,  and,  apart  from  a  question  of  shipping,  the  output  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  ordinarily  available  for 
export — has  been  devoted  to  supplying  war  material  and  replacing  the  requirements 
of  the  people  which  customarily  are  furnished  from  abroad. 

It  is  consequently  rather  a  cause  for  gratification  than  a  matter  for  academic 
regret  that  owing  to  our  command  of  the  seas  this  country  has  been  enabled  to  achieve 
the  object  in  view. 

Upon  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  exhibits  a  remarkable  decrease  for  the  month  of  June.  This  is  due  to  a 
heavy  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  grain,  flour  and  meat,  to  which  the  very  heavy 
totals  of  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  preceding  months  are  attributable. 
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Although  the  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  is  greatly  affected  by  the  circum- 
Btancee  already  sot  forth,  it  is  still  of  some  interest  to  reproduce  the  summarized 
values  of  the  imports  and  British  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  and  also 
for  the  Bame  period  of  1917  and  101G,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  classification: — 

[MPORTS    (VALUE   O.I.F.)    SIX   MONTHS   ENDED   JUNE  30. 
(1)  Food,  think  and  tobacco:  1916.  1917.  1918. 


A    Grain  and  flour   £  68,342,242      £  87,916,976      £  SO, 573, 997 

B.  Meat,    Including    animals  for 


food  

45,336,748 

52,850,749 

92,411,374 

c. 

Other  food  and  drink  : 

(1)  Non-dutiable  

45,758,102 

58,932,322 

67,447,375 

(2)  Dutiable  

46,516,385 

39,047,232 

46,186,551 

D. 

Tobacco   

2,309,914 

2,243,695 

5,'478,408 

Total,   class  1  

£208,263,391 

£240,990,974 

£292,097,705 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 

A. 

Coal,   i  oke   and  manufactured 

fuel  

£  3,310 

£  885 

B. 

Iron    ore,    scrap    iron  and] 

12,527,940 

13,430,950 

15,036,024 

C. 

D. 

15,017,211 

8,071,790 

15,702,391 

E. 

Cotton  

40,130,309 

46,831,929 

79,160,046 

F. 

Wool  

2i5,089,636 

33,320,408 

24,506,987 

G. 

Other  textile  materials    .  . 

11,339.436 

9,901,731 

10,811,251 

H. 

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats  and 

32,112,513 

34,997,5-20 

49,295,344 

I. 

Hides  and  undressed  skins.. 

6,228,194 

8,865,966 

8,792,063 

J. 

Paper-making  materials.. 

2,791,542 

4,566,161 

6,039,749 

K. 

Miscellaneous  

19,236,852 

21,378,358 

14,274,097 

Total   class  2  

£164,476,943 

£181,365,698 

£223,617,952 

Aitic  es  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured: 

A. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 

£  5,343,496 

£  4,061,611 

£  4,392,832 

B. 

Other    meta  s    and  manufac- 

20,426,072 

16,136,220 

23,810,021 

C. 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements 

(except   mach:ne   tools)  and 

3,231.995 

2,674,051 

2,790,459 

D. 

Electrical    goods    and  appar- 

atus   (other  than  machinery 

and  uninsulated  wire)    .  . 

819,781 

709,009 

514,767 

E. 

4,398,286 

3,950,004 

5,531,411 

F. 

7,984 

125 

1,149 

G. 

Manufactures    of    wood  and 

timber    (including  furniture) 

897,309 

585,476 

1,037,358 

H. 

Yarns  and  textPe  fabrics  : 

(1)  Cotton  

4,735,787 

1,919,090 

2,331,644 

(2)  Wool  

492,212 

170,569 

74,662 

(3)  Silk  

7,107,562 

6,474,408 

7,868,054 

(4)  Other  materials 

6,318,002 

4,74,2,840 

3,793,629 

I. 

1,525,714 

971,4415 

'592,786 

J. 

Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes  and 

15,621,017 

11,662,485 

18,362,446 

K. 

Leather     and  manufactures 

thereof      (inc'uding  gloves, 

but     excluding     boots  and 

6,639,559 

7,155,976 

4,612,984 

Li. 

Earthenware  and  glass   .  . 

1,910,544 

403,001 

149,40? 

M. 

4,283,788 

1,957,688 

2,792,710 

N. 

Railway  carriages  and  trucks 

(not    of    iron),    motor  cars, 

4,047,460 

2,234,720 

4,603,141 

O. 

Miscellaneous  

11,877,189 

9,707,315 

49,510,472 

Total   class  3  

£99,683,757 

£75,516,033 

£132,769,932 

(4)  MisceHaneous    and  unclassi- 

fled    (including  parcel  post) 

£  1,727,259 

£  2,583,214 

£  3,697,937 

Total  

£474,151,350 

£500,455,919 

£652,183,526 
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EXPORTS   (VALUE  F.O.B.). 


(3) 


j.yj.o. 

1917. 

1918. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco : 

£1,662,880 

£  668,493 

£  259,249 

Bw  Meat,    including-    animals  for 

607,332 

202,032 

45,368 

C.  Other  food  and   drink    .  . 

9,976,732 

6,708,639 

3,929,858 

2,429,246 

1,648,303 

1,717,991 

£14,676,190 

£9,227,467 

£5,952,466 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

manufactured  : 

A.  Coal,  coke  and  manufactured 

£23,303,161 

£25,862,547 

£23,502,813 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron  and  steel 

172,930 

80,967 

39,100 

9,492 

10,114 

8.995 

T>     WT rinr]    o  -n      f  i  m  1  >  at* 

142,317 

179,261 

422,269 

E.  Cotton  

F  "Wool 

2,114,360 

1,768,781 

824,494 

G.  Other  textile  mater'als    .  . 

'343i762 

72^716 

4l!l84 

H.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats  and 

2,284,641 

3,879,811 

2,186,600 

I.  Hides  and  undressed  skins    .  . 

803,508 

940,211 

800,920 

J.  Paper-making  materials  .  . 

354,054 

249,338 

135,010 

K.  Miscel  aneous  

1,192,719 

1,040,955 

796,456 

.  £30,720,944 

£34,084.701 

.... 

£28,757,841 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  : 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 

£28,978,562 

£23,634,860 

£18,066,164 

B.  Other    metals    and  manufac- 

6,424,989 

4,980,980 

4,613,067 

C.  Cutlery,  hardware,  implements 

(except   machine   tools)  and 

2,962,379 

2,518,686 

2,095,148 

D.  Bllectrical   goods   and  appara- 

tus   (other    than  machinery 

and  uninsulated  wire)    .  . 

2,038,123 

1,647,89*5 

1,075,475 

9,406,003 

10,260,541 

8,299,515 

F.  Ships  (new)  

451,275 

579,263 

441,798 

G.  Manufactures    of    wood  and 

timber    (inc'uding  furniture) 

637,091 

493,738 

237,739 

H.  Yarns  and  texti  e  fabrics  : 

(1)  Cotton  

55,589,908 

67,444,250 

91,421,681 

(2)  Wool  

22,150,715 

25,902,819 

23,538,160 

(3)  Silk  

1,116,915 

1,005,821 

939,903 

(  4  )  Other  materials 

7,746,879 

8,552,132 

5,617,417 

7,545,523 

7,117,614 

5,276,042 

J.  Chemicals,    drugs,    dyes  and 

13,264,087 

11,36*0,029 

11,049,465 

K.  Leather      and  manufactures 

thereof  (including  gloves  but 

excluding   boots   and  shoes) 

2,3'5'8,441 

1,901,267 

826,214 

Li.  Earthenware  and  glass   .  . 

1,784,211 

1,969,434 

1, 967^40 

2,351,221 

1,610,809 

1,677,318 

N.  Railway  carriages  and  trucks 

(not  iron),  motor  cars,  cycles, 

3,814,678 

3,061,053 

4,051,681 

18,430,951 

23,860,637 

20,903,308 

Total,  class  3  

£187,051,951 

£197,901,S28 

£202,097,635 

4.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclassified 

£  9,358,796 

£  9,933,548 

£  10,024,707 

£241,807,881 

£251,147,544 

£246,832,649 

Concerning  the  imports,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  under  the  food  head- 
ing- is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  heavy  arrivals  of  meat,  and  that  the  higher  values  of 
raw  materials  are  due  mainly  to  cotton,  and  the  seeds,  oils  and  fats  group.  In  the  case 
of  cotton  it  will  be  known  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  been  phenomenal.  As  to  manu- 
factured goods,  the  increased  value  over  last  year  which  is  chronicled,  is  wholly  due  to 
munitions  and  other  war  material. 
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Some  General  Features  of  Imports. 

A-  the  Board  of  Trade  still  discontinues  their  publication,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
as  formerly,  the  detailed  figures,  including-  countries  of  consignment  of  the  imports 
of  agricultural  and  other  products  which  are  of  special  interest  to  Canada.  It  is  gen- 
erally known,  however,  that  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  year  of  1917  there  was 
a  heavy  reduction  in  imports  of  wheat,  which  was  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  larger  receipts  of  flour,  and  Canada's  share  of  this  combined  trade  is  understood  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

A  feature  of  the.  past  year  has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  imported 
bacon  available,  and  it  is  reported  that  receipts  for  the  half  year,  almost  wholly  from 
aeross  the  Atlantic  rose  by  about  30  per  cent.  Arrivals  from  Canada  fell  off,  but  the 
imports  of  Canadian  hams  are  supposed  to  be  about  double  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Imports  of  cheese  as  was  emphasized  by  its  general  scarcity,  were  substantially  less 
than  last  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  decrease  in  quantity  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
the  reduction  of  Canadian  consignments. 

The  high  price  which  has  ruled  for  eggs  has  pointed  to  a  decrease  in  the  imported 
supply,  which  is  mainly  caused  by  a  falling  off  in  the  heavy  consignments  from  Egypt 
of  a  year  ago.  Upon  the  other  hand  it  is  reported  that  larger  quantities  were  brought 
from  Canada. 

Supplies  of  canned  salmon  appear  to  have  been  well  maintained,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Canada's  share  underwent  a  substantial  augmentation. 

Heavy  Increase  in  the  Price  of  Fish. 

While  it  was  admittedly  necessary  to  make  every  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
greatly  reduced  supplies  of  fresh  fish,  if  only  to  replace  the  shortage  of  meat  available 
for  civilian  consumption,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  introduction  of  fixed  prices  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  fish  enormously. 

This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  return  of  the  English  and  Welsh  fisheries  for 
the  six  months  up  to  the  end  of  June,  because  while  the  quantity — 1,514,844  hun- 
dredweights— fell  fractionally  short  of  the  receipts  for  the  first  half  year  of  1917,  the 
value  £6,396,549  is  but  little  short  of  double  that  of  1917,  £3,728,291. 

Growth  of  the  Dried  Vegetable  Industry. 

Previous  to  the  war  the  consumption  of  dried  vegetables  was  confined  to  a  demand 
for  ships'  stores  purposes  and  Admiralty  requirements,  and  only  two  or  three  firms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  the  necessary  plant. 

Since  then  it  will  be  known  that  very  large  quantities  have  been  required  for 
campaign  purposes,  and  while  a  certain  proportion  of  these  have  been  supplied  from 
abroad,  a  large  number  of  firms  in  this  country  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  industry  with  the  result  that  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  there  are  at  the  present  time  at  least  14  enter- 
prises possessing  plant  for  the  drying  of  vegetables. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  AND  KINDRED  LINES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  23,  1918. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  duck  supplied  to  the  South  African  Government 
Stores,  the  exports  from  Canada  last  year  in  any  of  the  lines  under  review  in  this 
report  is  less  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  an  overseas  trade,  both  from  a  national  standpoint  and  the  permanency 
of  effort  it  will  give  them  in  the  production  of  standard  lines. 

In  lines  covered  by  this  report  there  were  twenty-seven  Canadian  inquiries  last 
year  covering  such  lines  as  ready-mades,  hosiery,  underwear  of  all  kinds,  gloves,  cotton 
piece-goods,  woollen  piece-goods,  blankets,  fancy  goods  and  smallwares, 

Although  some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  South  African  production  of 
woollen  goods  and  blankets,  the  import  market  on  all  goods  under  these  headings  is 
bound  to  be  an  increasing  factor,  as  the  native  population  is  acquiring  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  greater  variety  of  clothing. 


READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

Under  this  heading  is  included  ready-made  outer  garments  of  all  kinds  for  men, 
women  and  children,  with  the  exception  of  mackintoshes  and  oilskins,  also  second- 
hand men's  wear,  both  of  which  are  shown  under  separate  headings. 

In  ladies'  coats,  costumes,  blouses  and  lingerie,  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
medium-priced,  up-to-date  styles,  will  undoubtedly  find  a  good  market.  This  is  a 
range  in  which  a  combination  of  firms  specializing  in  certain  lines  should  easily  be 
able  to  arrange  a  co-operation  of  interests  for  representation. 

In  men's  ready-to-wear  clothing  there  is  a  very  large  import  trade,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers  would  bring 
immediate  results.  It  is  true  that  under  normal  conditions  of  supply  the  British 
clothing  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  in  cost  of  material  within  his  own  gates,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Canadian  ready-mades  are  much  better  in  style  and  workmanship. 

Any  one  range  of  Canadian  clothing  should  be  able  to  include  from  manufac- 
turers specializing,  a  range  of  overalls,  working  shirts  and  possibly  a  line  of  boots 
and  shoes.    This  would  make  a  kindred  range  that  should  meet  with  success. 

While  the  import  figures  for  last  year  hold  up  to  a  good  average  in  value,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  has  been  a  much  smaller  import  of  quantity,  and  the  conditions 
generally  are  favourable  for  the  introduction  from  new  sources  of  supply.  Pre-war 
the  imports  from  Germany  under  this  heading  were  an  average  value  of  £70,000. 
The  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  always  held  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 


READY-MADES. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                1917.              1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                            £2,189,813      £2,779,194  £1,865.936  £2,248,720 

Canada                                                  83                357  166  36 

United  States                                  24,385            52,960  31,063  27,021 

United  Kingdom                            2,102,752        2,649,580  1,795,846  2,104,0S4 

India                                                 33,316            38,051  12,608  13,714 

Japan                                                13,557            16,072  5,568  5,395 

France                                                5,504              7,389  7,874  13,154 

Switzerland                                         6,017              9,524  5,744  5,165 

China                                                  2,031              2,562  736  980 
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MACKINTOSHES  AND  OILSKINS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin!               1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                              £24,331  £21,788  £21,459  With  Ready- 

I'nited  States                                     9,568  6,984  5,645  mades. 

United  Kingdom                               14,464  14,350  15,745   

Japan                                                  193  2     


SECOND-HAND  CLOTHING. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.               1917.             1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                £&5,640           £81,114  £51,332  £37,093 

United  States                                   10„088              9,734  2,088  1,602 

United  Kingdom                                 45,420             71,169  49,234  34,562 


COTTON  GOODS. 

During-  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  many  inquiries  by  South  African 
firms  for  supplies  from  Canada  in  cotton  piece-goods  with  practically  no  result.  The 
goods  imported  from  Canada  are  all  secured  on  direct  indent  from  here  and  not  from 
samples  and  quotations  submitted  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  American  manu- 
facturer took  immediate  advantage  of  war  conditions  by  sending  over  or  arranging 
locally  for  representation.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  table  for  piece-goods  and 
other  cotton  goods. 

In  the  imports  under  the  heading  of  canvas  and  duck,  all  of  Canada's  value  is 
on  cotton  duck,  and  while  our  imports  of  these  goods  to  the  sailmakers  and  wagon 
builders  have  fallen  off,  there  is  a  big  increase  to  Government  stores  from  Canada. 
The  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1916  was  £1,751,  which  increased  to  £18,658  last  year. 

The  cotton  blanket  trade,  both  in  plains  and  fancy,  is  a  valuable  trade.  Both 
Japan  and  Holland  have  secured  a  big  trade  for  this  article.  The  United  States  has 
also  made  good  progress  on  plain  lines.  Samples  have  been  sent  to  Canada  showing 
the  kind  and  quality  required. 

Shawls  and  shawlings  are  important  items  of  import  in  the  cotton  goods.  The 
only  new  source  of  supply  making  a  real  effort  to  secure  some  of  this  trade  is  Japan. 


COTTON  PIECE-GOODS. 


Imports. 


Countries  of 

Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£3,177,413  £ 

2,877,640 

£1,800,972 

£1,516,562 

Canada   

211 

1,680 

3 

29 

United    States  .  .  , 

130,185 

48,255 

12,749 

3,806 

United  Kingdom 

2,885,536 

2,653,532 

1,628,621 

1,236,900 

India  

42„466 

15,445 

4,457 

2,419 

39,448 

71,172 

90,518 

87,110 

26,552 

14,536 

3,848 

3.280 

France  .   

24,254 

25,013 

21,272 

36,260 

17,512 

29,342 

24,950 

14,475 

COTTON  BLANKETS  AND  RUGS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of 

Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£679,314 

£481,5i20 

£206,2315 

£289,300 

32 

United  States  .  ,  . 

18,367 

8,203 

1,287 

7S 

United  Kingdom 

299,565 

229,342 

135,331 

186,167 

Holland  

177,111 

159,727 

50,057 

595 

111,511 

28,218 

861 

60 

18,297 

15,299 

873 

54 

Italy  

16,098 

6,161 

13,871 

11„956 

France   

37,120 

32,164 

1,761 

4,264 

1,184 
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COTTON  SHAWLS  AND  SHAWLINGS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £72,706  £51,978  £27,457  £55,822 

United  States   417    10  21 

United  Kingdom   57„692  44,919  22,463  34,826 

Japan   12,007  3,936  280  1 

Holland   1,424  920  111  16 

Italy   904  1,643  3,450  4,043 


COTTON  HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  made  a  big  increase  in  cotton  hosiery 
and  underwear  since  the  year  1914.  Japan's  exports  had  been  improving  pre-war, 
but  they  took  immediate  advantage  of  war  conditions  in  the  year  1914  and  an 
increased  number  of  Japanese  manufacturers  submitted  samples  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  cheap  and  slightly  higher  priced  goods,  the  Japanese  have 
successfully  replaced  many  lines  of  urerman  goods  and  in  a  special  way  on  balbrigan 
finished  underwear  and  cheap  black  cotton  sox. 

The  1916  deliveries  of  women's  cotton  underwear  from  the  United  States  were 
in  many  instances  not  up  to  selling  sample,  with  the  result  that  their  trade  fell  off 
in  quantity  by  more  than  one  half. 

There  are  a  number  of  lines  in  hosiery  and  underwear,  men's  and  women's,  made 
in  Canada,  which  would  surely  find  a  market  in  this  country  under  certain  -^/litions 
of  export.  A  range  of  these  goods  would  work  in  to  advantage  with  any  co-operative 
effort  of  representation  on  ladies'  wear.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of  this,  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  South  African  agents  who  have  an  established  r»rv--" option 
in  these  lines. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£1,012,669 

£1,232,815 

£765,554 

£668,957 

133 

210 

73 

43 

United  States   

73,806 

156,145 

45,805 

15,667 

769,630 

876,632 

608,834 

549,981 

Japan   

151,342 

168,343 

81,586 

30,744 

Switzerland   

7,763 

14,145 

9,382 

5,706 

5,323 

6,07S 

1,914 

9  72 

Italy  

2,428 

6,235 

6,240 

",,18  4 

France   

1,491 

2,588 

3.161 

3.619 

In  addition  to  the  articles  already  reviewed,  there  was  an  import  last  year  of 
cotton  waste  to  a  value  of  £206, 530.  The  principal  centres  shipping  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  £186,5®5,  United  States  £11,013,  Japan  £6,076  and  India  £2,856. 

Cotton  wick  was  also  imported  to  a  value  of  £7,935,  a  drop  for  the  year  1916  of 
£10,000. 

OTHER  COTTON   MANUFACTURES,  N.O.D. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total   

£498,918 

£495,982 

£348,603 

£295,527 

100 

551 

1 

3 

United  States  

5,318 

9,964 

1,743 

682 

United  Kingdom  

467,003 

449,249 

322,152 

267,472 

19,078 

19,791 

9,335 

1,962 

India  

2,945 

5,944 

4,187 

1,617 

Holland  

2,116 

634 

990 

1.522 

1,016 

4,687 

3.865 

4,848 

645 

833 

1,008 

1,177 
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LINEN. 

I      total  imports  of  Linen  goods,  all  kinds,  not  including  bags,  canvas  or  jute  and 
an,  was  to  a  value  of  £31,000,  and  as  Canada  is  not  credited  for  exports  last 
year  and  the  United  States  for  only  £251  under  three  headings  of  imports  in  these 
goods,  the  tables  for  these  imports  are  not  submitted  this  year. 

SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

I  he  total  imports  in  silk  piece  goods  increased  in  value  last  year  over  the  year 
LD]  \  by  E130,0O0  and  over  the  year  1916  by  £45,000.  The  United  States  under  this 
heading  shipped  to  a  value  of  only  £610..  The  countries  which  improved  their  trade  in 
quantity  and  value  over  the  year  1914  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  China, 
Prance,  Cndia  and  Hong  Kong.  Japan's  value  of  trade  last  year  was  £62,490,  which  is 
£12,000  more  than  the  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1914.  The  United  Kingdom 
values  of  exports  last  year  are  also  remarkable  as  they  totalled  £51,114,  which  is  an 
increase  over  the  year  1914  of  £45,000.  Last  year's  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  was  £15,899,  an  increase  over  the  year  1914  of  £10,000,  but  a  decrease  from  the 
year  1916  of  £14,000. 

In  silk  hosiery  and  knitted  underwear,  the  total  value  of  imports  last  year  was 
£7,105,  which  is  a  decrease  from  the  year  1914  of  £450,  but  an  average  annual  in- 
crease over  the  years  1915  and  1916  of  £2,100'.  The  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

In  the  entry  for  "All  other  silk  goods",  the  imports  had  dropped  from  £60,232 
in  the  year  1916  to  £24,383  last  year.  The  total  imports  for  the  year  1914  were 
t:]:;.479.  Under  this  heading  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  the  principal 
sources  of  supply. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  several  tables  submitted  below  show  a  market  of  import  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  entry  for  cloth  and  piece  goods  takes  in  all  classes  of  dress  goods,  serges, 
tweeds  and  flannels.  Pre-war,  France  and  Germany  held  a  good  percentage  above 
all  other  countries  except  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  always  held  the  bulk  of  this 
trade  and  continues  to  hold  same. 

In  the  blankets  and  rugs,  Japan  has  made  a  good  attempt  to  supply  some  lines 
of  the  fancy  blanket  used  by  the  native  trade.  Holland  has  also  increased  her  trade 
and  France  has  made  good  headway  on  these  goods.  As  with  other  woollen  goods, 
the  bulk  of  this  line  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  manu- 
facturers. 

The  import  of  woollen  shawls  and  shawling  last  year  was  to  a  value  of  £51,179, 
of  which  £49,477  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  hosiery  and  underclothing  (knitted),  the  imports  last  year  were  much  less 
than  usual  and  at  a  great  increase  of  prices.  This  is  an  entry  on  which  a  good  trade 
could  be  worked  up  for  quite  a  number  of  the  Canadian  lines.  Representation  is  the 
only  method  of  introducing  these  goods.  In  underwear  there  is  a  sale  for  all  weights. 
In  hosiery  there  is  only  a  limited  sale  of  wool  hose,  but  a  good  trade  in  cashmere.  In 
men's  hosiery  there  is  a  fairly  good  import  of  wool  sox,  and  in  cashmere  half  hose  there 
is,  of  course,  a  very  big  import. 

In  the  "All  other "  woollen  goods  table,  credit  may  be  given  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  in  sweaters  of  all  kinds.  Coat  sweaters  for  men,  women  and 
children  find  a  big  sale  in  South  Africa. 
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WOOLLEN  CLOTH   AND  PIECE  GOODS. 

I  in  ports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total    £429,576  £456,954         £366,642  £286,729 

Canada   12       

United  States   1,564  430  408  60 

United  Kingdom   425,074  451,555  352,417  253,565 

France   2,007  2,704  10,448  19,346 

Japan   529  125  85  106 


BLANKETS  AND  RUGS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 


Total   £392,796  £297,711  £207,388  £233,686 

Canada       2   

United  States    717  377  148  22 

United  Kingdom   356,908  274,818  191,799  198,607 

France  .'   22,602  11,812  1,150  3,134 

Holland   5,491  6,222  2,314  112 

Italy   1,887  2.484  11,335  16,210  , 

Japan   4,391  1,013     


HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.             1917.              1916.  1915. 

Total  .  .  %                                         £60,063         £101,131  £88,423 

Canada                                                                      16  18 

United  States                                    1,065              3,724  1,322 

United  Kingdom                              58,185            94,595  84,465 


1914. 
£92,574 

1,083 
82,506 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  


ALL  OTHER,  N.O.D. 

Imports. 


1917. 
£51,559 
538 
93 

50,462 


1916. 
£48,413 

438 
2,329 
44,762 


1915. 
£24,184 


268 
23.057 


1914. 
£14,666 


13 
8,747 


BAGS. 

There  is  a  limited  import  of  new  cotton  bags;  most  of  the  imports  under  this 
heading  are  second-hand.  In  the  jute  or  hessian  bags  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
for  the  new  bag. 

The  total  number  of  jute  or  hessian  bags  imported  for  the  coal,  grain  and  sugar 
trade  last  year,  was  27,970,131  bags,  at  a  value  of  £750,103.  Out  of  this  total  26,827,- 
449  bags  were  from  India.  The  usual  weight  of  the  larger  quantity  is  2i  and  2i 
pounds  each. 

Another  jute  bag  imported  is  for  the  wool  trade,  this  weighs  from  8  to  10  pounds 
each.  Last  year  there  was  an  import  of  575,045  bags  at  a  value  of  £72,610.  With  the 
exception  of  250  bags,  the  whole  of  the  import  was  from  India. 

In  cotton  and  other  fabric  bags,  last  year's  imports  totalled  13,138,393  bags  at  a 
value  of  £73,814,  an  increase  of  £21,000  over  the  year  1916,  in  which  year  there  was 
13,517,615  bags  imported. 

The  bulk  of  last  year's  imports  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  exported 
11,835,449.  The  United  States  of  America  was  next  with  a  total  of  967,113  bags  and 
India  shipped  325,655  bags  under  this  heading. 
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FELT. 

Canada  has  increased  a  little  in  value  each  year  under  review.  The  exports  from 
United  States  under  this  entry  show  the  best  improvement. 

FELT — IMPORTS. 

Countries  of  Origin.                1917.              1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                 £28,722           £18,169  £11,031  £111,692 

Canada                                                285                178  124  88 

United  States                                  13,989              7,555  4,518  3,463 

United  Kingdom                              12„44S            10,054  6,381  6,804 

CARPETS  AND  FLOOR  RUGS. 

Samples  from  a  Canadian  concern  were  submitted  to  the  trade  last  year.  It  was, 
>urse,  only  a  limited  range  and  unfortunately  was  not  found  suitable  in  price. 
The  imports  are  considerable,  and  usually  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  India  second  on  the  list.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 
a  big  increase  from  India,  and  Japan  has  also  made  good  headway  since  the  year 
L914.  There  is  more  value  by  far  in  stocks  of  rugs  than  in  piece-goods  imported.  The 
average  value  of  imports  in  oil  cloths  and  linoleums  is  about  £75,000. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £64,112  £73,239  £49,138  £52,431 

Canada     53     

United  States   561  372  169  234 

United  Kingdom   38,027  53,881  33,459  40,265 

India   20,560  14,517  11,516  5,600 

Japan   3,136  3,012  2,060  1,875 

China   1,237  620  658  515 

Persia   557  326  185  693 

CURTAINS.,  CUSHIONS  AND  COVERINGS. 

Under  this  heading  the  United  States  has  made  a  big  increase  in  the  past  four 
years.  The  lace  curtain  holds  by  far  the  greater  share  of  value  in  imports,  There  is, 
however,  a  growing  trade  for  casement  curtains  of  all  kinds. 

FUR. 

The  import  of  manufactured  furs  will  be  an  increasing  import  as  a  great  many 
more  firms  are  stocking  these  goods  in  both  the  local  and  import  furs.  The  total 
import  last  year  was  to  a  value  of  £3,280  only,  and  all  from  the  United  Kingdom.  So 
far  the  imports  are  of  the  cheaper  variety,  but  some  very  fine  effects  are  produced 
locally  from  the  South  African  furs. 

HABERDASHERY   AND  MILLINERY. 

The  sample  orders  placed  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  gloves  in  the  year 
1916  did  not  meet  with  success,  and  very  little  effort  was  made  by  the  agents  last  year. 

A  good  trade  has  been  worked  up  in  one  line  of  Canadian  corsets.  The  large 
retail  trade  are  not  too  enthusiastic  about  their  imports  of  these  goods,  but  the  whole- 
sale trade  find  several  numbers  very  interesting  and  say  the  trade  can  be  made  a  big 
one  if  the  manufacturers  will  only  meet  one  or  two  points  in  arranging  for  export. 

GLOVES    AND  MITTENS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Total   

Canada   

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

France   

Italy  

Japan   


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£35,706 

£51.251 

£32,847 

£42,324 

7. 

156 

1,508 

1,758 

293 

174 

19,452 

22,246 

11,174 

11,348 

9,018 

15,209 

10,706 

6.812 

F,,732 

7,846 

4,954 

4.276 

1,995 

124 

3 
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UMBRELLAS    AND  PARASOLS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.               1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total  ...                                         £19,551  £24,552  £16,723  £20,447 

Canada     71  87   

United  States                                         47  34  1  19 

United  Kingdom                              17,977  21,605  15,-566  19,358 

India                                                       386  1,485  535  189 


ALL    OTHER  N.O.D. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£871,079 

£1,151,245 

£883,311 

£1,016,050 

1,131 

413 

304 

125 

36,753 

45,075 

26,425 

15,162 

591,334 

763,819 

592,185 

658,675 

131,463 

190,063 

137,079 

80,851 

58,422 

88,319 

83,4-95' 

71,040 

27,364 

23,317 

10,073 

7,008 

Italy  

14,092 

21,181 

12,433 

6,041 

Holland   

2,369 

3,854 

1,876 

1,369 

3,063 

5,295 

3,521 

3,104 

TOYS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

The  import  value  in  these  goods  last  year  dropped  from  the  year  1916  but  shows 
an  increase  over  the  year  1914. 

Representation  was  arranged  on  two  lines  and  some  fair  business  was  booked, 
but  unfortunately  local  conditions  in  Canada  due  to  war  exigencies  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  all  orders.  The,  Japanese  have  made  big  advances  in  selling  their  own 
toys  and  imitating  German  goods.  Americans  have  also  increased  their  trade  con- 
siderably, but  more  by  indent  to  commission  houses  than  through  representation  on 
the  spot. 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  .  .  •   

£54,005 

£85,143 

£45,511 

£45,316 

Canada   

339 

54 

43 

19 

5,0<07 

6,223 

1,573 

578 

United  Kingdom  

33,780 

60,852 

34,071 

23,794 

Japan   

11,335 

10,735 

4,643 

4,464 

1,870 

4„163 

2,837 

1,815 

602 

1,458 

584 

285 

PIECE  GOODS  AND   MANUFACTURES  OF. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  considering  export  in  any  of 
the  lines  reviewed  in  this  report,  is  drawn  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  published  in 
Weekly  Bulletin,  covering  a  demand  from  jobbers  and  also  from  agents  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  Canadian  representation.  The  wholesale  trade  generally  express  a 
wish  to  see  samples  of  Canadian  piece  and  manufactured  goods. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  CHILE. 

Contributed  by  Mr.  George  Mallet. 

Valparaiso,  July  1,  1918. 

MARITIME  CONCESSIONS. 

I  hanks  to  the  active  co-operation  of  Secretary  McAdoo  at  Washington,  and  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  at  Chile,  the  Federal  Line  of  rapid  steamers,  New  York- 
Panama- Valparaiso  direct,  will  be  retained  as  a  permanent  service  between  North  and 
South  America. 

ANTOFAGASTA  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  decreed  that  the  payments  on  account  for  the  Anto- 
fagasta  Harbour  works,  the  tenders  for  which  are  to  he  opened  on  July  15,  shall  be 
made  in  paper  currency,  with  the  corresponding  premium,  according  to  the  exchange 
of  the  day,  determined  by  the  sale  of  currency  drafts  on  London  or  New  York,  at  3 
days  sight. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  Chilian  Government,  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Camara  Industria "  is 
carefully  investigating  the  ways  and  means  of  combating  the  menace  of  foreign  com- 
mercial invasion  after  the  war,  especially  that  kind  of  trade  defined  as  "  dumping  n, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  a  recurrence  of  conditions,  which  found  the  country,  on  the 
opening  of  hostilities  in  the  precarious  position  of  being  unable  to  purchase  outside, 
or  manufacture  for  home  consumption,  the  local  industries  having  been  systematically 
strangled  by  foreign  competition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  entertain  proposals 
from  industrial  syndicates  or  capitalists,  for  the  establishing  of  local  industries,  to 
grant  concessions  of  land,  bonuses  or  premiums  on  manufactured  products,  with  the 
application  of  protective  tariffs,  and  other  guarantees  for  the  realizing  of  safe  interests 
on  invested  capital. 

Amongst  the  neighbouring  Republics  there  is  an  ever  increasing  field  for  the 
absorption  of  surplus  products,  without  taking  into  account  more  distant  markets. 

SOAP  DUTIES. 

The  existing  customs  regulations  on  imported  soaps  place  a  heavy  duty  upon 
scented  toilet  soaps,  amounting  to  5  pesos  gold  per  kilogram.  Scented  medicinal  soap  is 
only  liable  for  a  duty  of  1  peso  gold  per  kilogram.  Local  soap  manufacturers  now 
demand  protection  against  scented  medicinal  soap. 

The  Committee  of  National  War  Industries  has  the  matter  in  hand  together  with 
other  measures  for  the  protection  of  native  soap  manufacture,  in  view  of  its  import- 
ance to  national  defence  for  the  production  of  glycerine  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 

VALUABLE  ASPHALT  DISCOVERY. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  awakened  on  the 
Chilian  side  of  the  Andes  frontier,  due  to  the  active  operations  of  industrial  pioneers 
on  the  Argentine  side  of  the  "  Great  Divide,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuquen,  who 
are  being  supported  by  Argentine  and  foreign  capital  and  also  the  Argentine  Govern- 
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ment,  in  the  tapping  operations  of  the  fountains  of  untold  wealth  in  the  volcanic 
regions  of  the  Cordilleras. 

In  all  the  current  discoveries  of  mineral  wealth  on  the  frontier  the  deposits  are 
invariably  found  to  be  richer  on  the  Chilian  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  divide. 

One  of  the  latest  elements  which  have  been  brought  to  light  is  a  new  species  of 
asphalt,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  "  Rafaelite,"  the  properties  of  which, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Geologist  of  the  Direccion  General  de  Minas, 
Geologia,  y  Hidologio  of  the  Government  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Anselmo  Windhausen,  is 
of  high  quality  essentially  combustible,  with  a  heating  power  superior  to  the  best 
coal,  averaging  9,600  calories,  and  giving  only  1  per  cent  of  ashes,  and  about  40  per 
<3ent  of  volatile  elements. 

This  has  been  extracted  at  a  depth  of  23  metres,  and  is  superior  to  the  beds  already 
being  exploited  at  the  spot  known  to  the  Indians  as  "  Ruca  Mahuida  "  in  the  same 
locality. 

Professor  AVindhausen  concludes  his  report  as  follows: — 

"  The  Asphalts  of  Trinidad  and  Bermuda  before  being  utilized  undergo  an  indus- 
trial preparation  which  causes  the  loss  of  mineral  substances  of  the  resinous  and  petro- 
leum families,  while  the  asphalt  of  ISTeuquen  or  "  Ruca  Mahuida  "  has  been  analysed 
in  its  pure  natural  condition.  In  these  deposits  we  have  found  the  real  bitumen  of  a 
decree  of  purity  only  to  be  compared  with  the  asphalt  lakes  of  Judea  or  the  Dead 
Sea." 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Insurance  in  Export  Trade. 

(The  British  Trade  Journal.) 

There  has  recently  been  formed  in  London  an  insurance  company  of  a  new  class, 
the  working  of  which,  if  successful,  cannot  fail  materially  to  benefit  British  export 
trade.  In  the  overseas  trade,  more  particularly  in  certain  markets,  a  firm  of  merchants 
or  manufacturers  doing  a  considerable  trade  is  often  unable  to  extend  its  commit- 
ments owing  to  the  probability  of  incurring  bad  debts  and  consequent  loss  of  capital. 
Should  it  not  be  able  to  insure  itself  against  such  risks  ?  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  given  by  the  new  scheme  to  which  reference  is  made,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
indemnify  the  exporter  against  any  loss  he  may  incur  through  the  default  of  his 
customer  on  the  other  side,  and  to  enable  him  at  the  same  time  to  give  long  credits 
and  to  take  risks  which  his  firm  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  never  think  of 
incurring.  An  export  firm,  for  instance,  with  a  turnover  averaging  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  bad  debts  in  connection  with  which  average  eight  hundred 
pounds,  will  in  connection  with  this  insurance  scheme  be  able  to  double  its  turnover 
without  risking  any  further  loss  by  insuring  itself  against  additional  bad  debts.  It 
may  also  be  able  to  obtain  payments  from  creditors  abroad  almost  immediately, 
instead  of  after  the  adjustment  of  an  insolvency,  as  is  now  the  usual  procedure.  It 
is  evident  that  if  carefully  constituted,  and  working  on  sound  information,  such  an 
institution  may  develop  into  one  of  great  importance  to  our  export  trade  by  assisting 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  furthering  their  overseas  business  without  adding 
to  the  risks  undertaken.  The  policies  to  be  issued  are  to  insure  the  payment  of  com- 
mercial debts,  thus  enabling  an  exporter  to  increase  his  volume  of  trade  without 
incurring  greater  capital  responsibilities.  Under  approved  conditions  the  new  company 
will  advance  to  the  assured  the  amount  of  its  liability  in  respect  of  any  debts  insured, 
against  transfer  of  the  debt  and  payment  of  interest  on  the  amount  advanced,  until 
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i  I  income  of  an  estate  is  ascertained.  The  company  is  to  grant  policies  insuring 
up  to  two-thirds  of  a  client's  whole  turnover  against  ultimate  loss.  Policies  are  to 
be  granted  to  cover  a  proportion  of  such  losses  as  may  arise  should  a  forced  resale 
>ds  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  buyers  becoming  insolvent  and 
unable  to  take  up  shipping  documents.    The  company  is  also  to  grant  policies  insur- 

gainsi  a  proportion  of  the  trader's  losses  in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  an  agreed 
percentage  of  loss  on  the  turnover  to  be  borne  by  the  assured. 

Policies  insuring  approved  accounts  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  a  debt 
are  also  to  be  issued.    These  are  to  be  on  three  different  bases:  (1)  Under  this  basis 

oinpany  will  pay  to  the  assured  an  agreed  proportion  of  the  net  loss  after  the 
debtor  has  1  ecome  insolvent  and  all  dividends  recovered  or  ascertained;  (2)  under  the 
second  the  assured  will  receive  within  seven  days  after  satisfactory  proof  of  insol- 
vency a  Mini  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  pound  sterling  on  the  proportion  of  the  debt 
insured  under  the  policy  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  liability  of  the  company,  but  the 
assured,  besides  receiving  this  certain  payment,  will  be  entitled  to  any  dividends 
that  may  he  forthcoming;  (3)  under  the  third  basis  the  company  will  undertake  to 
pay  to  the  assured,  in  the  event  of  the  dishonour  of  any  duly  accepted  bill,  an  agreed 
proportion  of  such  bill  as  is  covered  by  the  policy  within  a  few  days  of  satisfactory 
proof  of  such  dishonour  and  assignment  of  the  debt  to  the  company.  Any  amount 
collected  by  the  company  from  the  estate  of  the  defaulter  in  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  company,  plus  interest  and  charges,  will  be  returned  to  the  assured.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  offers  strong  induce- 
ments to  launch  out  into  export  trade,  and  especially  in  new  and  untried  markets. 
Incidentally,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  will  also  tend  to  encourage  a  more  direct 
trade,  and  in  this  direction  it  may  militate  against  the  interests  of  the  merchant 
who  at  present  often  finances  the  shipping  business  of  most  of  the  smaller  class  of 
manufacturers  by  advancing  cash  against  documents.  In  future,  with  the  aid  of 
such  an  insurance  company,  the  small  manufacturer  will  be  more  independent  of  the 
merchant,  and  be  able  to  export  direct  on  his  own  account.  Should  such  a  tendency 
develop,  the  merchant  shipper  will  have  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  and,  by  insur- 
ing more  freely,  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  extend  the  advantages  gained  to  the 
various  small  manufacturing  firms  for  whom  he  ships. 


Demand  for  Farm  Implements  in  Scotland. 

(Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  Edinburg,  July  2,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  shortage  of  agricultural  implements  in  Scotland,  due  to  trade  restrictions 
and  transportation  difficulties,  is  indicated  by  the  extraordinary  prices  realized  at  a 
sale  held  recently  near  Edinburgh  when  the  farm  machines,  etc.,  used  by  the  East 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  were  offered  at  auction.  Binders  and  mowers  and. 
reapers  sold  for  50  to  75  per  cent  more  than  the  price  originally  paid.  A  hayrake 
which  cost  £10  ($48.66)  when  new  brought  £21  10s.  ($104.63).  A  fanner,  costing  £» 
($43.80),  sold  for  £24  ($116.80),  while  a  drill,  which  had  been  purchased  for  £18 
($87.60),  realized  £38  10s.  ($187.36).  Earm  carts  sold  for  £21  ($102.20)  to  £28 
($111,920. 

Future  Demand  for  Industrial  Machinery  in  China. 

(Times  Trade  Suppletnent.) 

The  development  of  various  industries  in  China  must  lead  to  an  increasing 
demand  for  machinery  of  many  descriptions,  and  inquiries  have  been  me<ie  at  the 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  kinds  most  in  use  at  present.  For  Govern- 
ment requirements  machinery  is  necessary  for  arsenals,  mints,  railways,  dockyards,  and 
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leather  factories.  Electric  lighting  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
for  mining  and  smelting  will  be  wanted  in  greater  quantities  each  year.  There  are  in 
operation  numerous  silk  filatures,  and  factories  for  producing  cotton  cloth,  cotton 
hosiery  and  underclothing,  and  cotton  thread.  Mills  for  spinning  cotton  yarn,  mills 
for  cleaning  rice,  flour  mills,  oil  mills,  sawmills,  and  paper  mills  are  to  be  found  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Works  turning  out  bricks  and  cement,  factories  for 
making  candles  and  soap,  glassware  and  porcelain  are  on  the  increase,  while  locally 
made  cigarettes  are  competing  seriously  with  the  imported  article.  Waterworks  are 
being  gradually  introduced  into  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  use  of  printing 
presses  is  spreading. 

South  Africa's  Demand  for  Pumps. 

(The  British  and  South  African  Export  Gazette.) 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  mines  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia  are  very 
large  purchasers  of  pumps  and  pumping  equipment,  both  being  as  essential  a 
feature  as  the  battery  or  the  cyanide  vat.  On  the  Rand,  British,  Swiss,  and  American 
pumps  are  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the  mining  area,  although  pumps  of  enemy 
origin  may  still  frequently  be  met  with.  The  "  Hoppe "  pump,  which  enjoyed  a 
fairly  large  sale  prior  to  the  war,  was  never  held  in  particular  regard  even  by  what 
were  known  as  the  German  mining  groups,  and  in  the  matter  of  pumps  generally  the 
Huns  were  never  able  even  remotely  to  hold  their  own  with  British  or  American 
manufactures.  English  makes,  which  are  to-day  well  represented  along  the  Main 
Reef,  include  by  "  Climax,"  Tangye,  Allen,  Pulsometer,  Pearn,  Robeson-Davidson, 
Rees-Roturbo,  and  other  makes,  including  a  fair  sprinkling  of  American  plunger 
pumps.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  in  which  pumping  conditions  are  more 
severe  than  they  are  upon  the  Rand.  Each  mile  of  reef  yields  immense  quantities 
of  water  per  day.  It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  instal  pumps  of  very  powerful 
and  up-to-date  type.  With  certain  of  these  it  is  stated  to  be  possible  to  obtain  am 
efficiency  of  70  per  cent  when  raising  large  quantities  of  water  against  a  head  of 
4,000  feet  in  one  lift.  The  average  pump  is  stated  to  require  500  gallons  of  water 
per  hour,  up  to  100,000  gallons  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  highly  important  irriga- 
tion schemes  now  in  course  of  construction  or  in  contemplation  in  very  many  parts 
of  South  Africa  will  require  extensive  and  costly  pumping  plants.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  millions  of  money  will,  during  the  next  few  years,  be  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion, and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  total  sum  will  be  ear-marked  for  pumps.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  after  the  peace,  it  may  not  be  too  long  before  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  orders  which  are 
certain  to  be  going.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  situation  in  the  Union  and  in  Rhodesia 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied. 


New  Use  in  Japan  for  Typewriters. 

(Exporters  Review.) 

At  the  Osaka  (Japan)  telegraph  office,  typewriters  have  been  introduced  with 
entire  success.  The  messages  are  written  out  in  Roman  characters,  using  the 
Japanese  sylabary  by  which  the  correct  sounds  of  the  vernacular  words  are  reproduced. 
It  is  a  startling  innovation,  but  it  is  already  popular.  Compared  with  hand-written 
characters  in  Japanese  script,  these  messages  arc  much  more  trustworthy  in  business 
dealings,  because  many  of  the  telegraph  operators  are  not  accurate  masters  of  the 
written  language.  Many  complaints  arc  avoided.  The  -Japan  Chronicle  expresses  a 
hope  that  use  of  the, machines  will  be  adopted  in  all  large  <-ities. 
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Resale  Price  of  Proprietary  Articles  in  United  States. 

(Hoard  of  Trade  Journal.) 

For  q  considerable  time  there  has  been  a  controversy  throughout  the  United 
States  over  the  question  of  the  right  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  etc.,  to  fix  resale 
prices  a i  which  their  articles  could  be  sold,  and  the  right  to  maintain  such  resale 
prices  has  been  contended  for  by  them.  The  question  whether  such  right  exists  lias 
been  brought  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  just  disposed  of  the  first  of  these  cases,  and 
an  order  to  cease  and  desisl  from  this  practice  lias  been  issued  by  it  in  the  particular 
case  brought  before  it. 

The  order  forbids  the  company  to: — 

(a)  [ndicate  to  dealers  the  prices  for  which  its  proprietary  or  patent  medicines 
shall  be  resold. 

(b)  Sccmc  agreements  from  dealers  (to  adhere  to  such  prices. 

(c)  Kef  use  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to  such  prices. 

(d)  Refuse  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to  such  prices  upon  the  same  terms 
as  dealers  who  do  so  adhere. 

(c)  Furnish  any  advantage  to  dealers  who  adhere  to  the  resale  prices,  while  refus- 
ing similar  treatment  to  dealers  who  do  not  adhere  to  the  prices. 

This  order  of  the  commission  follows  the  decision  of  the  Supreme ,  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  another  case  lately  decided  by  it. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  United  States  have  appeared 
before  the  commission  to  argue  this  question,  as  well  as  many  of  the  leading  business 
concerns  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  have  insisted  that  .the  maintenance  of  resale 
prices  was  proper,  and  others  who  have  contended  that  it  was  not.  Almost  all  of  the 
large  department  stores  of  the  country  have  been  heard  in  opposition  to  it. 

DECISION    OF    FEDERAL    TRADE  COMMISSION. 

After  full  consideration  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  decided  to  issue  com- 
plaints against  all  business  concerns  who  refuse  to  sell  unless  the  purchaser  will  agree 
to  maintain  a  resale  price  fixed  by  the  seller.  When  once  an  article  has  passed  from 
the  maker  to  a  purchaser,  he  owns  it,  and  the  owner  of  such  article  may  sell  it  at  any 
price  that  he  chooses  provided  he  does  not  himself  sell  it  at  such  price  as  to  be  below 
cost,  and  thus  thereby  enter  into  unfair  competition  with  other  retailers  selling  the 
same  article. 

This  decision,  it  is  expected,  will  cause  considerable  controversy  in  relation  to 
the  subject  matter  thereof,  and  the  matter  will  probably  have  to  be  settled  by  an  Act 
of  Congress. 

Rafting  Swedish  Lumber  Across  North  Sea. 

According  to  the  British  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  June  8,  the  Rafanut 
Aktiebolaget  has  been  formed  in  Stockholm  to  exploit  new  methods  of  shipping  wood, 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  shortage  of  tonnage  after  the  war.  The  plan  is  to  raft  the 
lumber  across  the  North  Sea,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  company's  idea 
is  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  sawn  goods.  -Some  previous  experiments  in  floating 
large  masses  of  logs  have  been  successful,  but  it  is  thought  that  no  previous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  float  sawn  logs  long  distances  at  sea. 
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ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  E.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc.,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Forestry  Studies. 

Memo.  No.  11  of  a  Series  of  Weekly  Contributions  from  the  Research  Council, 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  consumption  of  timber,  lumber,  pulp-wood,  etc.,  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  exhaustion  in  the  near  future  of  our  forest  resources  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  negligable  prospect.  This  situation  led  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  make,  in  January,  1917, 
an  analysis  of  the  existing  forestry  situation.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it  was 
evident  that  certain  regulative  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted,  but  it  was  equally 
evident  that  these  measures  would  have  to  be  founded  on  definite  scientific  information 
a  great  deal  of  which  was  not  at  that  date  available  for  Canada.  This  lack  of  infor- 
mation explains  why  for  many  years  past  the  owners  and  lessees  of  timber  limits  have 
treated  their  properties  as  mines,  rather  than  as  bearing  crops,  and  able  to  maintain 
a  permanent  yield.  There  was,  too,  a  general  impression  abroad  that  the  forest 
resources  of  Canada  were  illimitable,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  deal  of  waste  was 
permitted,  both  in  milling  and  logging. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  scientific  basis  for  future  remedial  measures,  and 
also  to  curtail  present  wasteful  methods,  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
drew  up  a  number  of  recommendations.    In  brief,  these  were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  stock  taking  of  the  standing  timber  of  Eastern  Canada  should  be 
completed. 

2.  That  a  quick  reconnaissance  survey  should  be  made  on  the  condition  of  cut- 
over  lands. 

3.  That  a  study  should  be  initiated  of  the  possibilities  and  successful  methods  of 
securing  reproduction  of  the  more  important  timber  trees,  especially  white  pine  and 
spruce. 

4.  That  an  early  determination  should  be  made  of  the  rates  of  growth,  in  volume, 
of  the  important  timber  trees,  both  individually  and  in  forest  stands,  to  permit  calcu- 
lations of  possible  quantity  of  reproduction.  This  work  would  include  the  construc- 
tion of  volume  tables. 

In  discussing  these  recommendations  it  would  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  this 
work  has  been  done,  both  in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  has  completed  very  valuable  investigations  on  the  timber  of  British 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  study  of  the  rate  of  reproduction,  etc.,  of  trees  in 
Europe  has  also  been  undertaken,  and  in  the  United  States  certain  investigations  have 
been  made  on  similar  topics  for  the  American  trees.  As  regards  the  species  that  are 
common  to  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  results  obtained  by  American  study 
would,  of  course,  be  partly  applicable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  of  Canada,  owing  to  its  higher  latitude,  are  factors  which  render  infor- 
mation derived  from  investigations  carried  on  abroad  rather  uncertain. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  R.  H.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Research  Council.  It  was  proposed  that 
these  investigations  should  be  carried  out  on  the  Petawawa  Military  Reserve,  a  part 
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of  which,  25  square  miles  Only  in  extent,  is  used  for  military  purposesT  the  remaining 
BO  square  miles  being,  therefore,  mailable  for  forestry  studies.  This  is  part  of  an  old 
cutover  timber  district,  on  which  a  second  forest  has  begun  to  develop,  and  the  timber 
on  it  is,  therefore,  a1  a  stage  of  growth  which  makes  it  very  suitable  for  the  proposed 
study. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  Research  Council  recommended 
thai  B  granl  should  be  given  to  carry  out  the  investigation  during  the  summers  of  the 
year-  L917  and  Following.  Consequently,  in  August,  1917,  a  preliminary  survey  was 
made  on  the  reserve  by  a  forest  survey  party,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Campbell,  and  valuable  results  were  secured.  In  May,  1918,  the  work  was  re-com- 
menced  and  is  to-day  proceeding  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Research  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  investigation  of  the  growth  and 
reproduction  of  our  Foresl  trees,  thus  inaugurated  and  now  being  carried  on,  will  in  a 
few  years  enable  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Dominion  to  initiate,  on  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis,  a  wide-spread  scheme  of  reforestation.  In  this  way  there  will  be  pre- 
served forever  for  Canada  one  of  her  greatest  and  most  enviable  resources,  now  in 
great  danger  of  exhaustion  owing  to  reckless  waste  and  the  disregard  of  any  scientific 
comprehensive  scheme  for  its  preservation. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  August  9,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

XT'  1  

x  lax. 

lotals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

73,553 
6,749 
f  9,293 

51,532 
f  33,340 

16  878 
+    2*.  420 
t  42,784 
t  7,875 

26,198 

f  6,004 

Bushels. 

114,592 
91,742 
107,317 
126,001 
81,877 

OUU  ,  • 1  

724,185 
310,087 
47,509 
139,817 

fiOl  90S 

Bushels. 

26,124 
11,825 
17,982 
32,491 
12,827 
40  469 
67*,  968 
17  019 
11 ] 314 
12  G69 

114  844 

Bushels. 

6,230 
32,305 
28,157 

Bushels. 

220,499 
142,621 
144,163 
210,024 

inn  "C7 
1U9, t 0/ 

378,326 

789,733 

291,508 

50,948 

178,684 

729,412 

286,424 
607,774 
180,352 
233,420 

Ci  T  Pnr>ifir» 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

48 , 423 
14  657 

l^nrt.  Willi  Am  TT.lpvatnr  f!n 

Utatobmii  j-ciiniiicii  XLiicvcttDi              .  .  . 

"^ort" Vi  wp<;tprn  T*1<lpvf*tnT'  C^ci 

Port  Arthur — 

T^r^vi"   A  rtnn  p       lpvritnr  Cid 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

7  186 
19  364 

|*Q  Y\  55  fl  1  Q  Tl            VPTT1 TV!  PT1 1".    H ,  1  PVQt.Hr 

rrrinnHpr       o tt 

f  36,358 
19  825 
6^688 
6  423 

265,269 

001. ,  ouo 

98,416 
183  153 

14,122 
42  032 
75,' 248 
19  690 

43  391 
14* 254 

^Prital  Tprmiriiil  TT1  Pvat'.r*rQ 
SsasWa  tnnn  flnn    1  invt  TT.lpvFi.t'.or 

VflTioniivpr  f^an    flnv f  T^lpva^rvr 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 
Depot  Harbour 

24  154 

69  771 

3,729,159 

938  191 

4,553,675 

25  352 
6 ',109 
3,429 

48,762 

187  283 
175^445 
230,896 
19,761 

5  911 
70 

19,883 

104 
1  921 

219,300 
181 , 728 
256,129 
68,523 

83,652 

613,385 

25,864 

2,779 

725,680 

44,346 
23,582 
45,956 
251,137 

392,698 

56,021 
312,821 
17,296 

1,767,994 
556,213 
726, 294 
715,178 
186,587 
149,692 

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

29,839 
1, 100 
37,323 
85,301 

14,507 
22,044 
8,633 
137,801 

438 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

28,035 

Goderich — 

35,362 

353,586 

3,750 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. ,  Ltd . 

Kingston — 

30,392 

25.13S 
312,821 

491 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Pre8cott   

17,296 

Montreal — 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

902,656 
63,940 
363,517 
122,817 
123,390 
126,192 

381,078 
387,955 
251,243 
504,795 
12,445 
23,500 

484,260 
104,318 
111,534 
48,556 
50,752 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

*  39,010 

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

1,!»39,125 

2,435,546 

832,134 

*  39,010 

5,245,815 

2,092,548 

6,778,090 

1,374,622 

*  39,010 
240,900 

10,525,180 

t  Wheat  overshipped.       *  Com. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


August  19,  1918 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  9,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

866,573 
471,881 
357,703 

77,013 
646 

50,741 
267,991 

No.  1  Northern.  

No.  2  i,   

No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.  6  „   

Other  

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  

f  88,566 
10,655 
57,302 
16,810 

t  17,374 
867 
90,077 

37,134 
15,650 
13,252 
5,000 
6,313 
555 
5,748 

918,005 
445, 576 
287,149 
55, 203 
11,707 
49,319 
172,166 

69,771 

83,642 

1,939,125 

2,092,548 

3,569 
321,971 
485,705 
925,805 
898,808 
887,437 
205,864 

1,813 
176,575 
121,192 
105,343 

67,320 
108,468 

32,674 

127,249 
327,621 
174,283 
386,629 
313,074 
640,616 
466,074 

132,631 
826,167 
781,180 
1,417,777 
1,279,202 
1,636,521 
704,612 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  .,   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  ,  

Totals  .  

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

3,729,159 

613,385 

2,435,546 

6,778,090 

321,421 
775,803 
59,364 
109,954 
108,080 

No.  3  O.W  

125,261 
309,747 
35,612 
30,692 
15, 312 

14,029 
6,631 
2,692 
344 
2,168 

182,131 
459,425 
21,060 
78,918 
90, 600 

No.  4     

Feed   

Other    

Flax- 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada   

516,624 

25,864 

832, 134 

1,374,622 

193, 100 
26,307 
8,747 

2,136 
360 
256 
27 

195,236 
26,667 
9,003 
27 
9,967 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  «   

9,967 

Totals  

238,121 

2,779 

240,900 

39,010 

39,010 

4,553,675 

725,680 

5,245,815 

10,525,170 

Wheat  overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  9,  1918,  with 
comparisons  for  three  years. 


Aug.  9.  1918— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East, 

Total.... 

Aug.  10,  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total   

Aug.  11,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total  

Aug.  12,  1915— 
Terminal  elevators .... 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

Aug.  13,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  in  the  East, 

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

69,771 
83,952 
1,939,125 


2,092,548 


3,698,069 
319,180 
4,671,211 


,688,460 


11,225,176 
510,934 
7,217,110 


18,953,220 


616.606 
24,270 
1,085,289 


1.726.165 


1,729,972 
3,217,960 


4,947,932 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 


4,483,904 
642,028 
3,306,690 


8,432,622 


5,031,513 
143,707 
7,293,553 


12,468,773 


8,809,646 
114,391 
4,494,570 


13,418,60: 


1,724,133 
53,906 
1,000,024 


2,778,063 


2,896,267 
1,817,910 


4,714,177 


Total. 


Bushels. 

4,553,675 
725,680 
5,245,815 


10,525,170 


8,729,582 
462,887 
11,964,764 


21,157,233 


20,034,822 
625,325 
11,711,680 


32,371,827 


2,340,739 
78,176 
2,085,313 


4,505,228 


4,626,239 
5,035,870 


9,662,109 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


August  19,  1918 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 




Month  of 
July, 
1918. 

11  Months 
ended 

July, 

1918. 

11  Months 
ended 
July, 
1917. 



Wheat,  Spring — 

No. 

No. 
1,069 

No. 

60 

■  17,848 
31,589 
29,540 
13,994 
7,281 
4,535 
6,727 
795 
33,610 
2,977 
*3 
56 
6,082 
5,243 
2,971 

One  Hard  White  Fife   

382 
200 
189 
112 
48 
42 
7 

11 

20 
28 
5 
3 

64,007 
25,989 
16,387 
6,101 
3,674 
2,606 
786 
655 
2,772 
3,107 
51 
54 
6 
4 
2 

No.  6   

2 

lotai  spring  vv  neac  \  Bushels  

Wheat,  Winter— 

1,047 
2,204,050 



127,288 
146,381,200 

163,398 
187,907,700 

61 

55 
16 

1 

19 
82 
32 
4 
2 
8 
3 

3 

3 
3 

Three  A.  R.  W  

1 

Four  R.  W    

3 

3 

lotal  Winter  Wheat  \  Bushels  

1 

1,150 

138 
158,700 

160 
184,000 

1,048 
1,205,200 

127,426 
146,539,900 

163,558 
188,091,700 

lotal  Wheat                      \  Bushels   

Oats— 

35 
4,173 
2,538 
6, 167 
6,854 
5,178 
1,719 
2,565 

28 
508 

5 

104 
12,228 
4,248 
6,608 
3, 106 
3,4(i5 
746 
16,206 
47 
667 
3 

47,433 
92,494,350 

1 

116 

99 
178 
194 

54 

13 
1 

20 

Total0ats  {BuSieis:::::::::::::::::.:: 

880 
1,716,000 

29,765 
58,041,750 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. — Concluded. 


Month  of 
July, 
1918. 

Eleven 
Months  ended 
'July, 
1918. 

Eleven 
Months  ended 
July, 
1917. 

Barley — 

No. 

No. 

25 
1,933 
3,056 
658 
716 

No. 

45 
1,827 
2,646 
340 
1,450 
2 

1,651 

Three  C.W  

50 
76 
21 

3 

171  1 

22 

943 

Total  Barley  {Bushels".:::::::'::::: 

172 
223,600 

7,331 
9,530,300 

7,961 
10,349,300 

Flaxseed — 

121 
12 
2 
9 
1 

3,593 
565 
88 
47 
138 

4,622 
999 
390 

64 
180 

12 

2  C.  VV  

3  C.W  

Total  Flaxseed  {g^; ;; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;;;; ■ 

145 
188,500 

4,431 
5,760,300 

6,267 
6,893,706 

d„^                                               1  Cars   

4 

4,000 

528 
528,000 

178 
178,000 

Rye {  Bushels  

Screenin^  {SSa  ::::::;:;:: 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

 {83:: 

r»o4-c,  /Cars... 

 {&:: 

Flaxseed   f£arl" 

i.  rsush  . . 

Rye  IS"!'" 

J                                                               {  Bush  . . 

Screenings  Itw,'" 

°                                                      l  Bush  . . 

Total^rain  {&:: 

15 
15,000 

806 
806,000 

414 
414,000 

1,048 
1,205,200 
880 
1,716,000 
172 
223,600 
145 
188,500 
4 

4,000 
15 
15,000 

127,426 
146,539,900 
29,765 
58,041,750 
>■  332 

9,530^000 
4,431 
5,760,300 
528 
528,000 
806 
806,000 

163,558 
188,091,700 
47,433 
92,494,350 
7,961 
10,349,300 
6,267 
6,893,700 
178 
178,000 
414 
414,000 

2,264 
3,352,300 

170,287 
221,205,650 

225,811 
298,421,050 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

1,248 
829 
4 
183 

91,328 
54,876 
714 
23,369 

128,307 
71,296 
3,511 
22,697 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific   

Total   

2,264 

170,287 

225,811 

'/'AM  />/:  AM)  COMMERCE 


August  19,  1918 


KK(  A1M1TLAT1()\ -COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDED 

JULY  1. 


1901  -2. . 
1902-3. . 
1903  4.  . 
1904 
1905-6. . 
190(5  7.  . 
1907-8. . 
190S  9. 
1909  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


55,606 
54,144 
39, 249 
39,928 
67,163 
76,462 
62,867 
87, 103 
110,999 
97, 419 
172, 845 
185, 289 
192,918 
121,356 
334, 429 
225, 811 
170,287 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during-  the  Eleven  Months  ended  July  31.  1918. 


Receipts. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barl< 


Flax. 


September,  1917  

October.  1917  

November,  1917  

December,  1917  

•January.  1918  

February,  1918  

March,  1918  

April,  1918  

May,  1918  

June,  1918  

July  1918  

Total,  11  months 


Bush. 


"62. 
401. 
967. 
931. 
761, 
445. 
20' i. 
772, 
143. 
171, 
040. 


025 
473 
uy.i 

547 
709 
14" 

989 1 
569 
151 
210 
582 


Bush. 

414. 

2,933. 
5.863, 
4,038. 
2.332. 
1,409, 
1.978, 
3,996, 
3,749, 
1,370. 
1.1>9. 


Bush.  Bush 


147 

796 
06s 
7-8 
742 
556 
074 
140 
77'.' 
158 
169 


596,291 
,247,671 
.370, 331 1 
B77,272 
683,182 
547.343 
577,099 
880,704 
380, 595 1 
141.771 
127,672 


49.407 
2».H37 

L,  089. 022 
830, 143 
360,342 
240.237 
259,878 
409,760 
121.335 
112.462 

150.717 


Rye. 


Bush. 

15,188 
53,854 
50.217 
36.37" 
18,034 
9.786 
9,621 
9.4391 
4.77- 
3,708' 
1,201 


Corn. 


Bush. 


1.02; 


114,903.484'  29,275,412  7.429.931  3.911.5*40   212.176      1.025  155.733.968  24.S99.u9 


Total. 


Bush. 

13.137,038 
35,925.431 
44,339.727 
21,714,115 
8.156,009 
4,652,062 
5,031,661 
8,068,612 
6,399.638 
5.800.334 
2,509,341 


Mixed 
Grains. 


Lb. 

1.27-.33" 
2.3h»;.7"" 
4.9u7.o63 
3.231,900 
2,260,630 
l.*--76.665 
2,112.025 
2.224,860 
2.415,120 
1,264.240 
1. 101.500 


Shipments. 

Wheat.  Oats. 

Barley.  Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1917. 

October,  1917...  \  £ak,e 
i  Kail. 

November,  1917.  |  pj^f 

December,  1917 .  \  p^e 

January,  1918.. .  \  Jfk,e 
'               i  Kail. 

February.  1918. .  j  Jjg^5 
March,  1918.... 
April,  1918  

^ 1918  {££ 

June,  1918  ... 

July,  1918          i  lfk;- 
"  (.Kail. 

Bush 

6,511.467 
686,904 

33,455.818 
585,070 

32,768,672 
530.408 

16,428,008 
7' 13. 025 
546,012 
3,411,017 

Bush. 

396,634 
745,595 
556, 65S 
1,257.336 
2,544,098 
2,294.849 
4,230,304 
951,701 

Bush.  Bush. 

92,793  129,710 
79, 821 1  34,236 
671.052  142.214 
135,412  29,174 
1,098,570  856.472 
404,094  9,840 
445.496  67*917 
70,731  47,924 

Bush. 

3.370 
63,585 

Bush. 

Bush. 

7,130,604 

1,546,556 
34,825.742 

2,006.992 
37,267,812 

3,242,561 
21.S46.S10 

1.833.381 
546.012 

4,783,345 

Lb. 

51,690 
3,565,272 
146,020 
518,880 
99,040 
1,290,920 

1,357,620 

830,810 

393,600 

555,331 

3,002.770 
1,071.360 
1,192,770 

765,720 
291, 5S4 
1,013,969 

810,300 

33*3,743  228,285 

3,319,868 

590,312 

57,2i6  240,193 

2,955 

4.210,538 

4,413,383 
5,838,700 
5,189,985 
8,809,088 
1,907,531 
4.711.777 
726,106 
3,407,396 
1,044,824 

3.478,427  556,278 
2,089,241  2,373.217 
3,381,859  1,628,790 
2,300,606  4,552,336 

507. 620 !  1,302.138 
4,048,178  151.000 

387,810  262,497 
1,068,7971  2,062,294 

304.255  586,466 

161,081  166.324 
839,642  536,600 

55,396  66,770 
1,651, 841 1  304,305 

61,4781      2",  403 
217,107  295,492 

61,485  8.110 

85,001  191,304 
127.4181  23,893 

...... 

51,273 

57.170 

'  15,892 
5,179 
2,792 

1,025 

Total,  11  mos.|^ 

5*9.216,799!  16,866,541 
17,356,263  10,986,262 

5,101,5021  3.135.014 
1,547,869:  875,152 

63,5S5 
138,631 

1,025 

124.383.441 

30,905,202 

1,659,694 
14. 487,662 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
uiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste!  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial  Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

630.  Timber. — A  Manchester  and  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  British 
I  olumbia  shippers  of  aeroplane  timbers  with  a  view  either  to  present  or  after-war 
trade. 

631.  Machine  tools.- — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
il  irers  of  mechanical,  electrical,  machine  and  general  engineers'  tools  in  order 

that  preparations  may  be  made  for  after-war  trade. 

,; '-.  Carborundum. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
rurer  of  carborundum  wheels  and,  bricks  with  a  view  to  after-war  trade. 

633.  Copra. — A  firm  in  Barbados,  that  owns  an  estate  in  Tobago,  would  like  to 
find  a  market  in  Canada  for  copra. 

634.  Agencies. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamica,  desires  a  few 
Canadian  agencies  in  condensed  milk,  soap,  sweet  biscuits,  stationery,  candy,  per- 
fumery, carbide,  paints  and  varnish. 

635.  Plour. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  is  open  to  represent 
;    (  anadian  milling  firm  in  that  colony. 

636.  Electrical  supplies. — A  Sydney  importer  interested  in  the  importation  of 

electrical  supplies  requests  correspondance  from  Canadian  manufacturers  together 
with  catalogues  and  price  lists  as  per  particulars  appearing  in  report  from  Canadian 
Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney  in  this  issue. 

637.  Chemicals.— A  Lancashire  firm  of  dye  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  under- 
take the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals  seeking  agents  in 
Great  Britain. 

638.  "  Greater  Britain  "  hay  forks— A  Sheffield  firm  ask  for  the  name  of  the 
Canadian  makers  of  "Greater  Britain"  hay  forks. 

639.  Frozen  fish— A  correspondent  at  Hull  wishes  to  secure  the  representation 

there  of  Canadian  shippers  of  frozen  fish  and  other  produce. 
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640.  Household  appliances. — A  South  African  firm  of  importers  are  making 
inquiry  for  set  of  appliances  for  cleaning  and  removing  obstructions  in  W.O.'s  for  use 
in  the  ordinary  household.    Other  details  on  file  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

641.  Sheet  iron. — A  Newfoundland  commission  firm  is  open  to  purchase  black 
and  galvanized  sheet  iron,  all  gauges,  in  car  lots. 

642.  Painters'  and  decorators'  brushes. — A  London  firm  reports  a  good  opening 
for  painters'  and  decorators'  brushes  in  South  Africa,  and  desires  to  be  placed  in  cor- 
respondence with  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  fill  export  orders  for  that  market. 

643.  Wood  wool  rope.— A  Glasgow  firm  is  open  to  purchase  wood  wool  rope,  all 
dimensions  from  5-inch  to  li-inch,  also  wood  wool  for  post  war  business. 

644.  Wire  of  every  description. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  iron  and  steel  merchants 
inquires  for  wire  of  every  description  of  every  temper  and  section  and  for  all  pur- 
poses, for  post  war  business. 

645.  Agency. — An  important  firm  of  Glasgow  merchants  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire,  wire  rods,  etc.,  after  the  war. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

trictions  as  follows: — 

Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.  See  Customs  Memorandum 
2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa- 
Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Annual  ) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licrnsed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Directory  of  Russian  Importers. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Quantities  cf  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  cf  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  cf  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vo1.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Gable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

0  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
Q.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canooma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana,  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  Genera^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  Str  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  CabZe  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Triaidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nasaau.  Bahama*. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  th# 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  consul  General 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 


Spain : 


Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas.  British  Vic^-ConsuL 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  August  26,  1918.  No.  761 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  PROHIBITED  EXPORTS  IN  TRANSIT  THROUGH  CANADA. 

According  to  Customs  Memo.  2232-B,  August  15,  the  following  regulations  in  the 
above  matter  have  been  approved  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa,  viz.: — 

(1)  In  respect  of  goods  from  the  United  States  passing  in  bond  through  Canada 
for  export  to  other  countries  the  same  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  destination, 
on  presentation  to  the  collector  at  the  Canadian  port  of  exit,  of  the  export  license 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Exports,  War  Trade  Board,  Washington. 

(2)  In  respect  of  goods  from  other  countries  passing  through  Canada  for  export 
to  the  United  States,  the  same  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  destination  on 
presentation  to  the  collector  at  the  Canadian  port  of  exit  of  the  import  license  from 
the  Bureau  of  Imports,  War  Trade  Board,  Washington. 


WAR  MEASURES— UNITED  STATES. 
Restricted  Imports. 

GENERAL  IMPORT  LICENSE  FROM  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following: — 
In  view  of  the  adoption  by  the  Canadian  Government  of  the  same  policy  of  import 
control  as  that  indorsed  by  the  War  Trade  Board  through  their  import  restriction-, 
the  War  Trade  Board  have  determined  to  continue  to  permit  the  importation  from 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  under  a  general  license,  PBF-3,  of  all  articles  except  those 
mentioned  in  the  President's  import  proclamation  of  November  28,  1917,  and  excepl 
calcium  carbide,  olive  oil,  tapioca,  sago,  peanuts,  rabbit  skins,  toys,  manufactures  of 
cotton  not  produced  in  Canada,  tallow,  cocoa  beans,  feathers,  pumice,  and  wheat  pro- 
ducts. 

Previous  Order  Rescinded. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  200),  the  War  Trade  Board  have 
rescinded  the  order  heretofore  issued  (W.T.B.R.  161,  amended  July  21,  1918),  which 
provided  for  the  revocation  as  of  August  15,  1918,  of  the  above-mentioned  general 
license  PBF-3.  As  to  restricted  commodities,  general  license  PBF-3,  authorizes  their 
importation  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  only  when  they  are  shipped  by  other 
than  ocean  transportation  and  when  they  originate  in  Canada  or  Newfoundland  or 
in  a  country  from  which  their  importation  direct  is  permitted.  Shipment  from  New- 
foundland to  Canada  by  boat  and  thence  overland  by  lake  or  rail  to  the  United  States 
is  not  considered  ocean  transportation  within  the  meaning  of  this  ruling. 
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General  License  Issued. 

A-  a  part  of  the  new  arrangement  with  Canada  the  War  Trade  Board  has  issued 
a  general  License  permitting  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  commodities  arriving 
at  United  States  ports  in  bond  for  shipment  to  Canada,  upon  presentation  to  the 
collector  of  customs  of  a  Canadian  import  license  number  covering  the  shipment  in 
question.  The  Canadian  authorities  on  their  part  have  agreed  to  authorize  collectors 
of  customs  at  their  ports  to  permit  the  entry  of  shipments  arriving  at 'Canadian  ports 
ni  bond  tor  shipmenl  to  the  United  States  upon  submission  of  proper  evidence  of  the 
issuance  of"  a  I'nitod  States  import  license  covering  the  importation  in  question. 

SHELLAC  AND  OTHER  LACS  UNDER  IMPORT  RESTRICTION. 

r&e  CTniti  (1  States  War  Trade  Board  has,  by  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  202),  placed 
^bellac,  button  Lac,  seed  lac,  garnet  lac,  and  keerie  or  refuse  lac  on  the  list  of  restricted 
imports.  All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  these  commodities  have  been 
revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments  after  August  15,  1918,  and  hereafter  no  licenses  for 
their  importation  will  be  issued  except  such  as  will  cover  the  following: — 

(1)  Shipments  from  Canada  or  Mexico  by  other  than  ocean  transportation. 

(2)  Shipments  from  Calcutta  between  the  1st  day  of  October,  1918,  and  the  31st 
day  of  March,  1919,  inclusive,  of  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  5,000'  tons. 

(3)  Shipments  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  of  quantities  for  military  or 
naval  use. 

Restricted  Exports. 

CHANGES  IN  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  new  rulings,  1  W.T.B.R. 
190,  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conservation  list, 
effective  August  12,  1918:— 

Chains,  anchor. 

Cloth,  as  follows:  Press,  made  of  human  hair  and  all  animal  hairs. 
Electrotypes  (individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland). 
Hair,  as  follows:    Horse,  manufactures  of;  human,  manufactures  of;  human, 
raw:  press  cloth  made  of  human  hair  and  all  animal  hairs. 
Horse  hair,  manufactures  of. 
Human  hair,  as  follows:  Manufactures  of  raw. 
Linen  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  X-2. 
Press  cloths  made  of  human  hair  and  all  animal  hairs. 

The  modification  to  the  export  conservation  list,  as  shown  below,  has  been 
adopted,  also  effective  August  12,  1918.  Item  listed  in  column  1  includes  the  new 
modification  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  corresponding  item  in  column  2: — - 


Column  1. 

[Effective  August  12,  1918.] 

Instruments,  as  follows:  Surgical  (indi- 
vidual licenses  not  required  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  when  consigned  to 
hospitals  and  government  officials). 


Column  2. 
[Export  conservation  list,  July  16,  1918.] 
Instruments,  surgical. 


2.  W.T.B.R.  192.  The  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conser- 
vation list,  effective  August  10,  1918:   Cevadilla,  honey,  and  sabadilla. 

3.  W.T.B.R.  196.  The  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export 
conservation  list,  effective  August  15,  1918: — 
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Bones,  as  follows:   Shin,  thigh,  unground. 

Flour,  as  follows :  Tapioca,  X-l ;  shin  bones ;  tapioca  flour,  X-l ;  thigh  bones ; 
unground  bones. 

LINSEED  OIL  CAKE  AND  MEAL  FOR  EXPORTATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States,  after  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  and  the  Canada  Food  Board,  announces  in  a  new  ruling 
(W.T.B.R.  189)  that  application  for  licenses  to  export  linseed  oil  cake  or  linseed  oil 
meal  to  Canada  will  now  be  considered,  when  presented  as  follows : — 

Every  application  for  an  export  license  must  have  attached  thereto  a  Canadian 
import  permit,  issued  to  the  consignee  by  the  Canada  Food  Board,  Ottawa,  for  the 
importation  of  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  application  for  an  export  license. 

Exporters,  therefore,  should  obtain  such  Canadian  import  permits  from  their 
Canadian  customers  before  making  application  to  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  for  an  export  license. 


POTASH  AT  LOW  COST  FROM  BLAST  FURNACE  GAS  BY  USING  SALT 

IN  CHARGE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  July  29,  1918. 

An  interesting  paper  was  recently  read  by  the  managing  director  of  the  British 
Potash  Company,  Ltd.  (in  which  the  Government  is  a  large  shareholder),  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  describing  what  has  been  done 
since  1914,  and  what  it  is  hoped  to  do  in  the  future,  to  increase  British  potash 
production. 

Difficult  and  lengthy  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
North  Lincolnshire  Iron  Company,  in  order  to  determine  the  best  conditions  for  potash 
production,  and  the  agricultural  need  for  potash  is  in  part  being  met  by  the  use  of 
dusts  deposited  by  the  gases  issuing  from  blast  furnaces.  The  problems  remaining  to 
be  solved  are  how  to  increase  the  potash  content  of  these  dusts  by  driving  off  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  potash  contained  in  the  raw  materials  fed  into  the  furnace, 
and  how  to  extract  refined  potash  compounds  from  the  dusts.  After  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  the 
charge  of  the  blast  furnace  largely  increased  the  amount  of  potash  given  off,  without 
producing  any  deleterious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  pig-iron  produced. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  salt,  and  by  the  installation  of  gas-cleaning 
plants,  potassium  chloride  can  be  produced  in  quantity  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  a  purity  above  any  yet  reached  in  Germany,  and.  at  a 
price  which,  on  a  pre-war  basis  of  cost,  is  less  than  the  lowest  figure  at  which  German 
'■hloride  of  potash  has  ever  yet  been  placed  on  the  British  market,  viz.,  £8  per  ton. 

In  the  extraction  of  refined  products  from  the  raw  materials,  great  progress  has 
also  been  made.  A  factory  has  been  erected,  designed  for  a  total  output  of  400  to 
500  tons  per  week  of  potassium  chloride  from  blast  furnace  dust,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  potash  chemicals  imported  before  the  war. 
Now  that  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  better  arrangements,  a  marked 
improvement  and  considerable  increases  in  production  may  be  confidently  expected. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE  AND 

ITALY  STILL  AVAILABLE. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  in  stock  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  of  the  "  Keport  of  the  Special  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,"  which  visited  those  countries  last  year.  This  report  was  issued  in  both  the 
English  and  French  languages.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  application,  without  charge, 
to  business  men  and  others  interested,  who  communicate  with  the  Department  on 
their  usual  business  stationery. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  cannot  undertake  to  supply  copies  to 
miscellaneous  applicants. 


CONVENTION  OF  PURCHASING  AGENTS  IN  DETROIT  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  of  the  United  States  will  be 
held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  September  23  to  25  at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain.  The 
secretary  has  issued  a  general  invitation  for  Canadian  purchasing  agents  to  attend 
the  convention.  One  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  be  the  standardization  of  cata- 
logues as  regards  size. 


INFORMATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  FROM  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissloner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  Cuba,  August  1,  1918. 

Congress  has  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  a  new  water  system, 
and  $500,000  for  the  completion  of  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

The  city  of  Cienfuegos  expects  shortly  to  put  in  a  water  system  costing 
$1,000,000. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  expend,  in  the  near  future,  over  $2,000,000  in 
paving  the  city  of  Camaguey  and  extending  the  sewerage  system. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $600,000  to  enable  the  Cuban  Red  Cross 
to  establish  hospitals  and  ambulances  in  allied  territory. 

Two  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly,  while  the  war  lasts,  has  been 
voted  by  Congress  to  aid  those  of  the  allied  civil  population  who  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  the  war,  including  families  of  soldiers  killed  or  rendered  helpless. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1918,  $2,501,456.52  was  collected  as  customs  duties 
at  the  port  of  Havana.  This  is  $208,927.03  more  than  was  collected  in  the  preceding 
month. 

The  Compulsory  Military  Service  Bill  for  Cuba  has  been  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. With  certain  exceptions  this  includes  all  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  twenty-eight. 
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The  customs  revenue  of  Cuba  for  the  year  1917  was  $3:7,292,968,  as  compared 
with  $36,646,583  for  the  year  L916.  The  receipts  from  the  principal  ports  of  entry 
were  as  follows: — 

Havana   $27,651,939 

Santiago  de  Cuba   2,272,465 

Clenfuegos   1,670,408 

Matanzas   845,843 

Caibarien   820,766 

Cardenas   739,770 

Nipe   692,391 

Manzanillo   549,793 


Cuban  Crop  Conditions. 

Sugar.  -The  rains  for  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  grow- 
Ing  cane  and  much  new  cane  has  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  is 
predicted  by  the  Cuban  press  that  prices  of  sugar  for  the  coming  season  will  be 
fixed  at  leasl  one  cent  per  pound  higher  than  for  the  present  season.  Up  to  July  27 
3,067,654  tons  of  sugar  of  the  crop  of  1918  has  been  delivered  at  the  different  ports 
of  Culm.  At  that  date  twelve  sugar  mills  were  still  grinding,  and  large  quantities 
of  sugar  are  yet  stored  at  the  different  mills. 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  crop  is  being  gathered  in  excellent  condition,  employing 
large  numbers  of  both  men  and  women  at  high  wages.  Sales  are  being  made  at  high 
prices. 

Fruits. — On  the  whole  the  fruit  crop  on  the  island  is  good  although  in  some 
sections  the  crop  has  suffered  from  lack  of  rain.  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
considerable  corn  is  being  planted. 

Pastures. — The  pasturage  is  good  at  present  all  over  the  island,  and  cattle  are 
in  fine  condition. 

Cuba  Receives  many  Immigrants  from  Jamaica. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to  Cuba  is  increasing 
yearly,  the  total  in  1917  reaching  57,097.  A  large  proportion  of  these  came  from 
Spain,  and  as  they  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  are  very  industrious,  depend- 
able and  intelligent.  They  are  a  very  desirable  class  of  immigrants.  The  country 
supplying  the  next  largest  number  is  Haiti.  These  are  negroes  and  for  the  most 
part  uneducated.  Jamaica  supplied  Cuba  last  year  with  7,889  immigrants,  of  these 
1 were  women  and  6,662  were  men.  The  Jamaicans  being  good  workers,  clean, 
intelligent  and  trustworthy,  are  greatly  in  demand  by  the  sugar  planters.  Nearly  all 
can  read  and  write. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner,  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  June  12,  1918. 

The  presidential  message  to  Congress  at  the  inauguration  of  the  session  on  May 
163  was  delivered  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Republic,  H.  E.  Dr.  P.  B.  Luna.  Deal- 
ing with  foreign  affairs,  the  message  states  that  the  situation  of  the  republic  is  now 
clearly  defined  and  that  there  is  no  present  motive  for  an  abandonment  of  the  attitude 
which  has  been  maintained  with  respect  to  the  European  conflagration,  a  statement 
which  seems  to  settle  for  the  .moment  the  question  of  Argentina's  neutrality.  It  is 
announced  that  powder  and  munitions  are  to  be  made  locally  and  aeroplane  construe- 
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lion  is  to  be  undertaken  at  the  Military  Aviation  School.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Government's  desire  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  shortage  of  tonnage  by  the  purchase  of 
interned  German  steamers  and  the  transformation  of  dredgers,  lighters  and  old  naval 
units  into  serviceable  cargo  steamers.  The  1917-18  harvest  yield  is  referred  to  as  "  the 
greatest  on  record,"  and  it  is  stated  that  2,940,394  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  by 
the  freezing  plants  for  export.  The  output  of  the  State-operated  petroleum  wells  at 
'Comodoro  Rivadavia  amounts  to  an  average  of  some  4,000  tons  per  week. 

Government  Purchase  of  Interned  Shipping. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  been  seriously  concerned  regarding  the  prejudice 
caused  to  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  by  the  shortage  of  shipping  which  is 
now  being  more  acutely  felt  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  Argentine  Mercantile 
Marine,  at  no  time  very  important  numerically,  has  gradually  disappeared  as  a  result 
of  purchases  effected  by  local  shipping  concerns  for  account  of  European  buyers.  The 
fleet  of  the  Lloyd  Mar  del  Plata  line  was  purchased  some  time  ago  as  also  some  good 
tug  boats.  Lighters,  pontoons  and  old  cargo  steamers  have  been  purchased,  refitted 
and  repaired,  and  despatched  to  Europe  under  a  European  flag. 

References  have  recently  been  made  in  the  press  imputing  to  the  Government  the 
intention  of  purchasing  a  number  of  steamers  with  which  to  form  nucleus  of  a  mer- 
cantile marine,  to  be  state-owned  and  operated,  and  the  interned  German  steamer 
Bah  fa  Blanca  has  now  been  purchased  following  on  a  Government  decree.  The  engines 
of  this  steamer  had  been  badly  damaged  by  the  crew  but  it  is  thought  that  the  neces- 
sary repairs  can  be  made  locally.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  7,500,000  Swedish  crowns 
and  the  Department  of  Marine  is  authorized  to  spend  $150,000  gold  on  repairs.  This 
steamer  is  of  9,500  tons  gross  tonnage,  149  metres  in  length,  with  two  engines  capable 
of  giving  a  speed  of  13  miles  per  hour;  accommodation  is  provided  for  carrying  2,500 
third-class  and  100  second-class  passengers.  A  commission  of  naval  officers  has  been 
appointed  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  German  steamers  Sevilla,  Patagonia,  and 
Seydlitz,  all  of  which  are  lying  interned  in  Argentine  ports. 

Railway  Material  for  State  Railways. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  scarcity  of  railway  material,  high  prices  of  same  on  local 
market,  and  absence  of  a  real  competitive  spirit  in  the  replies  received  to  calls  for 
tenders  for  material,  the  administrator  of  the  street  railways  has  applied  for,  and 
secured,  authorization  to  enter  into  an  ad  referendum  agreement  with  the  Beaver 
Corporation  of  New  York,  for  the  supply  of  all  necessary  materials  for  the  operation 
of  the  state  railways.  The  corporation  is  to  purchase  materials  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  United  States  and  ship  them  at  current  rates  of  freight  and  insurance,  such 
rates  to  be  subject  to  control  by  the  Argentine  Legation  at  Washington ;  no  commis- 
sion is  to  be  charged  over  the  manufacturers  prices;  payments  to  be  made  at  90  days 
sight  of  draft.  The  Argentine  Industrial  Union  has  taken  exception  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  presented  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  many  of  the  articles  to  be  purchased  in  North  America  can  be  satisfac- 
torily supplied  by  Argentine  manufacturers;  that  the  rise  of  prices  of  locally  made 
material  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rise  in  cost  of  raw  material,  fuel,  etc. :  and 
that  disinclination  to  tender  for  contracts  is  due  more  to  the  uncertainty  of  securing 
payment  within  the  stipulated  period  than  to  lack  of  stock  or  facilities  for  delivering. 

Surplus  of  Maize. 

The  1917-18  harvest  of  maize  is  calculated  at  4,335,000  tons,  and  average 
domestic  consumption  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons,  so  that  approximately,  2,335,000  tons 
should  be  exported  this  year.    Shipments  of  maize,  however,  have  been  going  forward 
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■  >  r\  -L.wly  and  t lu4  resultant  surplus  and  fall  in  prices  is  causing  considerable 
anxiety  to  producers.    Shipments  from  January  1  to  date  (May  31),  amount  to  only 

L89,        tons  as  compared  with  556,000  and  800,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1917 

and  L91*6  respectively^  Spot  ma  izeis  quoted  to-day  on  the  exchange  at  $1.90  gold  per  100 
kilos,  as  against  $.">.():)  on  t lu^  same  date  last  year,  and  very  little  business  is  being  done 
at  this  figure.  Failing  an  export  market,  the  Argentine  Republic  can  not  at  present 
satisfactorily  utilize  its  maize,  the  applications  made  up  to  the  present  being  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  and  glucose  and  transformation  into  pork.  The  alcohol  distilleries 
and  glucose  factories  can  absorb  only  70,000  tons  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  the  utilization  of  the  grain  for  the  fattening  of  pigs.  The  various  freezing 
plants  have  always  urged  the  agriculturist  to  raise  pigs  and  several  inducements  have 
been  offered.  The  small  farmer  finds  it  profitable  to  feed  maize  to  pigs  only  when 
prices  on  the  farm  fall  to  $1.50  per  100  kilos,  and  when  that  event  happens  he  usually 
lacks  funds  with  which  to  purchase  animals.  The  director  of  rural  economy  recom- 
meuds  thai  serious  attention  should  be  given  to  hog  raising  as  an  outlet  for  surplus 
production  but  thinks  that  equitable  arrangements  should  be  made  to  protect 
producers  from  the  excessively  heavy  falls  in  prices  paid  by  freezing  plants  which, 
Former  occasions,  have  followed  upon  an  increase  in  production. 


Cereal  Shipments  and  Prices. 


The  following  are  the  official  Exchange  quotations: — 

Comparative  Tables. 

May  1917.  May  1918. 

Gold.  Gold. 

Wheat.                                                                       $  7  68  $  5  09 

Linseed                                                                          10  82  10  32 

Oats                                                                             4  67  2  18 

Maize                                                                              5  09  2  12 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


.Shipments. 

This  week. 

Same 
week  last 
year. 

Total  to 
date  1918. 

Total  to 
date  1917 

Total  to 
date  1916. 

Total  1917. 

Total  1918. 

Wheat  

Maize  

Linseed   

Oats  

Tons. 
. .  ii 

86,641 
2,038 
16,771 
27.556 

19,924 
26,851 
1,540 

1,107,580 
189,191 
211,381 
121,642 

728,121 
556,059 
38,409 
172,007 

1,186.649 
799,365 
378,654 
306,519 

897,622 
896,115 
140.1C8 
270,761 

2,444,625 
2,826,646 
638,654 
784,734 

Exchange. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  Argentine  Government  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  the  terms  of  which  United 
States  importers  of  Argentine  produce  may  effect  payments  at  the  Argentine  Embassy 
at  Washington.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  agreement: — 

1.  The  Department  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorize  the  delivery  in  current  account  to  the  Argentine  Ambassador  by  any 
bank  that  he  may  designate  of  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  as  payment  of  drafts  on  France, 
England  or  Argentina  which  the  said  bank  may  be  charged  to  pay  to  the  said  Ambas- 
sador. The  name  of  the  bank  that  is  to  make  these  payments  will  be  communicated 
by  the  Argentine  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  this  agreement. 
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2.  The  Argentine  Ambassador  shall  deposit  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  on 
current  account  the  gold  which  he  will  receive  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
stipulation,  the  said  account  having  to  be  opened  in  his  name  as  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador. 

3.  This  account  shall  not  be  entitled  to  interest  if  it  be  closed  before  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  this  present 
war. 

4.  On  that  date,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  account 
to  the  Argentine  Ambassador  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  whatever  such  balance 
may  be,  and  the  Argentine  Ambassador  is  as  from  now  authorized  to  export  that 
gold  after  that  date  to  wherever  his  Government  may  desire.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Argentine  Ambassador  shall  have  the  right  to  draw  against  this  account  without 
any  restriction  in  making  payments  for  account  of  his  Government  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

5.  The  Argentine  Ambassador  shall  also  deposit  on  current  account  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  the  sum  of  $9,945,225.45  United  States  gold  and  £1,500,000 
sterling  which  the  Argentine  Government  has  at  present  in  custody  in  gold  in  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  but  with  the  clear  understanding  that  this  amount 
remains  absolutely  at  the  disposition  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  that  the 
Argentine  Ambassador  may  at  any  moment  in  accordance  with  instructions  which 
he  may  receive,  dispose  of  this  sum  and  export  it  or  any  part  of  it  in  gold,  even  during 
the  present  war,  whenever  his  Government  may  so  desire.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
undertakes  to  deliver  these  special  sumVin  the  same  class  of  coined  gold  as  they  were 
received  in,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  $9,945,225.45  in  American  gold  dollars  and  £1,500,000 
in  pounds  sterling. 

Inter-Ally  Commercial  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  leading  to  the  co-ordination  of  Allied  efforts 
along  commercial  lines  was  taken  this  month,  when  an  Inter-Ally  Commercial  Com- 
mittee in  Buenos  Aires  was  constituted  with  representatives  of  the  British,  French, 
Italian  and  Belgian  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  American  Commercial  Club. 
The  chairman  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
new  committee.  The  exact  nature  of  the  work  of  the  committee  may  perhaps  not  be 
defined  but  a  lot  of  useful  work  awaits  it  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the 
statutory  lists,  the  trading  with  the  enemy  Acts,  and  the  several  provisions  of  the 
War  Trade  Boards. 


JAPAN  DOES  BIG  BUSINESS  IN  COTTONS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  June  2,  1918. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  prosperity  at  the  present  time  in  Japan 
is  that  of  the  cotton  spinning  industry. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  this  country  are  now  second 
only  to  that  of  raw  silk.  Not  only  have  old  markets  increased  their  purchases  of 
cotton,  but  new  territories  have  been  invaded,  and  large  orders  received  therein,  so 
that  such  countries  as  those  of  Latin-America  and*  the  South  Pacific  are  now  buyers 
of  Japanese  cottons.  At  the  end  of  May  cotton  cloth  had  been  indented  to  the  value 
of  yen  77,787,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  yen  33,057,000,  or  about  74  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  constituted  the  greatest  increase  of  any  commodity 
exported. 
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This  great  excess  of  business  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  results  of  the  war.  When 
Manchester  could  not  supply  her  overseas  customers,  other  sources  of  supply  had  to 
be  Found,  and  Japan  thus  profited  more  than  any  other  country.  The  fact  that  there 
has  been  such  a  heavy  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  better  qualities  of  cotton  such 
ns  drills,  cotton  flannels,  jeans,  sheetings,  etc.,  all  goes  to  show  that  the  business  of 
Manchester  is  temporarily  at  least,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  increased  business  that  Japan  has  done  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year: — 

January  to     January  to 
April,  1918.    April,  1917. 
Exported  to —  Yen.  Ten. 

China   34,167,247  22,074,986 

Kwantung   4,050,196  2,510,208 

Hong:  Kong   1,445,242  431,186 

India   10,784,111  5,872,615 

Straits  Settlements   710,863  493,519 

Dutch  East  Indies   3,036,424  1,292,877 

French  Indo-China   255,962  151,581 

Asiatic  Russia   266,080  135,537 

Fhilippines   359,644  152,937 

Siam   405,253  79,830 

England   354,250  8,342 

America   648,449  590,920 

Australia   1,828,984  349,000 

New  Zealand   193,414  58,131 

Hawaii   68,274  83,995 

Others   1,141,901  145,194 

Mr.  Toyoji  Wada,  president  of  the  Fuji  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  is  reported  to 
have  -rated  that  the  present  prosperity  will  continue  both  during  the  war  and  at  least 
for  a  period  after  peace  is  declared.  It  is  believed  in  Japan  that  Manchester  will  be 
so  tied  up  with  war  work,  that  together  with  the  reduced  shipping  facilities,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  supply  her  old  clients  as  formerly. 

In  Manchuria  also,  Japan  has  gained  a  wide  market.  Fifteen  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Manchuria  were  supplied1  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  while  at  that  time  Japan's  share  was  very  meagre. 

To-day  Japan  practically  has  this  field  to  herself.  It  is  a  striking  commentary 
that  at  the  present  day  this  country  is  supplying  the  finest  grades  of  cotton  piece- 
goods  such  as  calicoes,  prints,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  bought  from  America  and 
England. 

The  exports  to  Manchuria  for  the  last  four  months  have  been  tabulated  thus: — 

Pieces. 

Coarse  cotton  cloth   752,526 

Figured  cotton  cloth   327,407 

Fine  figured  cotton  cloth   350,932 

Calico   134,739 

Cotton  prints   .  .  78,638 

Satin  A  .   162,467 

Flannel  (cotton)   96,254 

Broad  calico  yd.  55,953,501 

Poplin  pieces.  34,375 

PROSPERITY  OF  JAPANESE  SPINNERS. 

That  the  past  six  months  have  been  profitable  ones  for  spinners  in  this  country 
is  well  demonstrated  by  reports  which  have  just  been  published  by  various  companies. 

The  Kanegafuchi  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  one  of  the  largest  spinning  mills, 
has  just  decided  to  increase  its  dividend  rate  by  20  per  cent  per  annum,  making  it 
70  per  cent. 

The  Fuji  Cotton  Spinning  Company's  accounts,  just  published,  show  that  the 
profit  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  yen  7,138,636,  against  yen  4,686,7)44  for  the 
preceding  term.  Although  yen  1,000,000  is  written  off  to  the  sinking  fund  and  yen 
820,500  to  the  payment  of  the  War  Profit  Tax,  there  is  still  a  net  profit  of  yen 
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5,818,146,  against  yen  3.582,341  for  the  preceding  term.  The  company  will  declare 
dividends  of  50  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  term. 

The  Dai  Nippon  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  which  has  been  brought  into  existence 
lately  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Settsu  Cotton  Spinning  Company  and  the  Amaga- 
saki  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  has  decided  to  declare  the  big  dividend  of  100  per  cent 
per  annum  for  the  past  six  months,  having  earned  a  record  profit. 

The  Toyo  Cotton  Spinning  Company  is  also  reported  to  have  decided  to  increase 
its  dividend  20  per  cent  per  annum,  making  it  60  per  cent. 

Other  mills  have  not  decided  on  their  dividends  but  it  is  believed  they  will 
increase  their  figures  at  a  similar  rate.  Among  minor  mills  the  Izuo  Cotton  and  Wool 
Company  has  decided  to  increase  the  dividend  rate  by  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  per 
annum. 

JAPANESE  FIRM  TAKES  OVER  BIG  BRITISH  CONCERN  IN  CHINA. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  of  June  5  that  Mr.  Suketaro  Kawasaki,  an  Osaka 
business  man,  had  purchased  the  International  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Shanghai.  Mr.  Kawasaki  intends  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  this  plant  to  a  joint 
stock  company  which  he  is  going  to  organize  with  other  leading  business  men  in 
Osaka.  It  has  been  intimated  that  this  purchase  was  made  in  order  to  overcome  the 
competition  that  prevailed  in  this  market  in  the  past. 

It  has  since  been  learned  that  the  International  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company 
which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Kawasaki  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  concern,  the  Japan- 
China  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  organized  by  several  of  the  leading  cotton  men  in 
Tokyo  and  Osaka. 

Some  new  enterprises  will  be  started  by  the  company  in  China,  including  the 
growing  of  cotton.    The  purchased  plant  consists  of  53,000  spindles  and  500  looms. 


JAPANESE  FOREIGN  TRADE  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  June  27,  1918. 

TRADE'  FOR  JUNE  ON  THE  DECLINE. 

First  Ten  Days  of  June. 

According  to  the  returns  for  the  first  ten  days  of  June,  issued  by  the  Finance 
Department,  there  was  a  sharp  decline  registered,  compared  with  the  preceding 
ten  days.  The  total  trade  of  the  country  during  this  period  amounted  to  yen* 
90,361,000,  of  which  the  imports  amounted  to  yen  44,225,000  ,and  exports  yen 
46,136,000.    There  was  therefore  a  favourable  balance  of  yen  1,911,000. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  ten  days  of  last  year  the  imports  increased  by 
yen  16,481,000,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent  when  com- 
pared with  the  latter  ten  days  of  May.  The  imports  of  raw  cotton,  iron,  steel  and 
machinery  all  showed  a  decline  during  this  period. 

Exports  were  less  by  28  per  cent  when  compared  with  those  during  the  Las1  ten 
days  of  May,  but  on  the  other  hand  constituted  an  increase  of  yen  7,851,000  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Porcelain,  rice,  copper,  silk  night-gown-,  raw  silk,  cotton 
yarns,  ai  d  cotton  cloth  all  showed  a  falling  off,  while  in  only  lumber,  tea  and  braids 


*  1  yen  =  approximately  50  cents. 
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a  small  increase  was  noted.    This  decrease  in  exports  is  attributed  to  the  reaction 
-i  by  Japanese  shippers  who  during  the  latter  part  of  May  made  heavy  ship- 
ment- to  America,  endeavouring  to  land  them  before  the  United  States  should  pro- 
claim her  third  list  of  restricted  imports. 


Second  Ten  Days  of  June. 

Although  the  net  returns  during  the  second  ten  days  of  June  showed  a  balance 
of  yon  L5,O76,OO0  when  compared  with  the  first  periosd  of  June,  yet  the  results  proved 
that  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  to  the  extent  of  yen  14,577,000  was  registered  as 
compared  to  the  Favourable  balance  of  yen  1,911,000  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month. 

The  imports  for  this  period  totalled  yen  60,007,000  compared  with  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month,  this  was  an  increase  of  over  35  per  cent,  while  it  was  a  gain  of 
V  n  33,791,000  over  the  corresponding  ten  days  of  last  year.  The  chief  advances  were 
made  in  raw  cotton,  and  oil  cakes.  Iron  and  steel,  which  is  now  coming  forward  in 
large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  for  320,000  tons 
i  £  steel  in  return  for  the  same  amount  of  shipping,  also  showed,  a  big  increase. 

Although  the  exports  for  this  period  increased  by  yen  12,998,000  when  compared 
with  the  same  ten  days  last  year,  yet  they  declined  by  1-5  per  cent  from  the  preced- 
ing ten  days,  which  period  as  stated  above,  was  a  poor  showing  when  compared  with 
the  last  ten  days  of  May.  Tea,  habutae,  raw  silk,  and  braids,  all  showed  a  heavy 
decline. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

Decrease  During  First  and  Second  Ten  Days  of  June. 

Trade  with  China  during  the  first  ten  days  of  June  opened  with  a  slump,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  and  continued  at  a  decline  during  the  second  decade  of  the  month. 

mdition  is  attributed  to  tha  fact  that  the  Chinese  made  exceptional  heavy  pur- 
chases during  May,  with  a  result  that  the  present  reaction  set  in. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  export  trade  with  China  for  the  first  twenty 
-  of  June  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year : — 

1918.  1917. 
June  1  to  20.    June  1  to  20. 


Yen.  .  Yen. 

Manchuria   1,714,000  3,361,000 

North  China   4,844,000  4,571.000 

Central  China   6,700,000  8,785,000 

South  China   43,000  49,000 


Total   13,301,000  16,666,000 


Owing  to  the  internal  disorder  in  China,  with  its  effect  on  railway  communica- 
tion, and  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  the  imports  from  China  to  Japan  also 
decreased  as  compared  with  former  months,  but  showed  a  large  increase  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year. 

The  following  tables  show  Japanese  imports  from  China  for  the  first  20  days  of 
June,  1918,  compared  with  the  corresponding  dates  of  1917. 

1918.  1917. 
June  1  to  20.    June  1  to  20. 
Yen.  Yen. 

Manchuria   1,196,000  908,000 

North  China   1,545,000  1,590,000 

Central  China .  .   2,799,000  2,057,000 

South  China   807,000  217,000 


Total 
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INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS. 


One  of  the  outstanding  facts  to  be  noted  in  studying  the  trade  returns  of  Japan, 
is  that  the  import  of  raw  material  and  semi-manufactured  material  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  (1918)  raw  materials  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  yen  407,158,383.  This  is  an  increase  of  yen  185,174,407  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  according  to  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  is  a  result  of  the  great  development  made  in  the 
various  lines  of  industry.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  materials.  A  fact  which  demonstrates  th< 
important  position  which  the  spinning  industry  is  taking  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  that  raw  cotton  heads  the  list  of  imports  whose  value  of  yen  270,892,085 
is  an  increase  of  yen  133,234,299  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  second  item 
of  importance  was  oil  cake  which  amounted  to  yen  37,488,010,  an  increase  of  yen 
13,907,412  over  last  year's  figures  for  these  five  months.  Wool  comes  next  with  a 
total  of  yen  31,985,878,  which  is  a  gain  of  yen  15,335,412  caused  by  the  wool  sales  of 
England  to  Japan,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  wool  were  imported 
from  South  Africa  and  other  points. 

Other  imports  of  raw  materials  during  this  period  were  as  under : — 


Yen. 

Ores   7,303,710 

Hemp  and  flax   6,393,632 

Coal  i   5,846,129 

Nitrate  of  soda   5,278,781 

Skins   5,331,480 

Crude  rubber   4,682,661 


The  chief  imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
years  were  as  follows: — 

Gain  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 
Yen.  Yen. 

Steel  shapes   97,808,992  56,575,594 

Iron  ingots   16,848,483  11,037,308 

Building  material   8,509,921  7,373,664 

Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda   6,163,281  2,530,002 

Iron  tubes  and  pipes   5.934,638  3,907,812 

Coal  tar  dyestuffs   4,170,731  — 


This  increase  of  imports  is  caused  by  the  greater  demand  as  a  result  of  enlarge- 
ments to  existing  factories  and  the  building  of  many  new  ones.  As  regards  iron  and 
steel,  the  market  has  been  very  active,  Japanese  steel  mills  having  to  cover  iron  at 
any  price  to  feed  their  furnaces  in  order  to  cope  with  the  urgent  demand  from  ship- 
builders and  contractors. 

More  caustic  soda  has  been  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

Other  big  items  are  leathers,  of  which  there  was  an  import  of  yen  8,559,420. 
Paper  and  paper  pulp  entered  to  the  value  of  yen  4,639,750,  and  lead  to  a  total  of 
yen  10,466,528,  all  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  only. 
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EGG  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  July  18,  1918. 

Tin'  egg  importers  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
recently  passed  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  the  grading  and 

ction  of  eggs  for  export.  It  is  generally  felt  that  these  regulations  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  future  prospects  of  Canadian  eggs  on  the  British 
market,  as  it  is  considered  very  important,  if  present  business  is  to  be  maintained 
after  the  war,  that  a  high  standard  of  quality,  grade  and  pack  should  be  set  up  and 
adhered  to. 

Siiiih'  striking  testimonies  were  offered  to  the  high  reputation  won  during  the  past 
u  w  years  by  the  Canadian  product,  some  of  the  dealers  consulted  actually  suggesting 
thai  Canadian  eggs  were  already  so  generally  satisfactory  that  government  enactments 
could  do  Little  to  improve  their  position  on  the  market.  It  was  recognized,  however, 
that  in  view  of  increased  production  possibilities  strict  regulation  might  be  of  value 
in  educating  inexperienced  shippers  to  the  standards  already  set  by  present  exporters. 
There  was  general  agreement  also  that  an  important  advantage  of  the  new  regula- 
-  would  be  the  effect  of  a  government  mark  of  approval  on  all  cases  of  Canadian 
ggs  in  checking  the  practice  of  selling  American  eggs,  especially  those  packed  in 
( lanada,  as  Canadian,  and  thus  giving  to  an  inferior  product  a  measure  of  the  prestige 
earned  by  superior  quality.  It  is  believed  that  this  practice  has  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  upon  the  reputation  of  Canadian  eggs  in  the  past,  and  although  it  has  been 
partly  obviated  by  the  regulations  requiring  the  burning  in  on  the  cases  of  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin,  it  is  the  opinion  that  the  Maple  Leaf  stamp  will  be  much 
more  effective.  When  this  Government  stamp  becomes  thoroughly  known  throughout 
both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  trade,  and  recognized  as  the  distinctive  indication 
of  the  Canadian  product,  it  should  be  impossible  for  American  eggs  to  be  sold  as 
Canadian. 

Egg  market  conditions  as  affecting  prospective  Canadian  importations  have  been 
very  unsettled  lately,  as  while  there  has  been  a  general  expectation  among  the  trade 
that  the  Government  might  undertake  to  control  the  importation  and  distribution  of 
transatlantic  eggs  somewhat  as  they  have  been  doing  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  no 
definite  information  could  be  obtained,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  handling 
of  such  a  perishable  product  in  this  way  might  present  such  difficulties  that  the  final 
decision  would  be  in  favour  of  an  open  market.  These  considerations  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  shipping  space  have  resulted  in  arresting  the  normal 
progress  of  import  business. 

It  is  now  understood,  howover,  that  the  Government  control  anticipated  is  to  be 
put  in  operation.  As  the  Government  has  purchased  considerable  quantities  of  Danish 
and  Irish  eggs  for  pickling,  it  is  expected  by  the  trade  that  the  policy  adopted  in  the 
case  of  butter  will  be  followed,  and  that  all  egg  purchases  will  be  pooled  and  distri- 
buted at  the  same  price,  regardless  of  grade  or  quality  or  place  of  origin.  This  policy, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  be  inevitable,  as  otherwise,  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  paid 
for  the  Irish  eggs  bought  for  pickling,  the  curious  anomaly  would  be  presented  of 
laying  down  and  distributing  Canadian  eggs  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Irish  pickling 
eggs.  Irish  eggs  were  bought  at  prices  of  32s.  to  35s.  per  120  laid  down,  and  can 
hardly  be  sold  at  much  less  than  40s.,  or  a  price  to  the  public  of  4s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Present  prices  for  eggs  are  abnormally  high,  supplies  being  below  normal,  and 
demand  greatly  increased  owing  to  meat  rationing.    The  following  tables,  giving  the 
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range  of  prices  in  shillings  and  pence,  for  first  quality  Irish  eggs  per  120  on  the 
Glasgow  market  during  the  spring  months,  furnish  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
price  situation  of  1917  and  1918 : — 


1917.  1918. 

January   24s.  6d.  to  31s.  Od.  39s.  Od.  to  42s. 

February   24s.  Od.  to  29s.  Od.  41s.  Od.  to  43s. 

March   18s.  Od.  to  22s.  6d.  35s.  Od.  to  38s. 

April   19s.  Od.  to  20s.  Od.  33s.  Od.  to  34s. 

May   20s.  Od.  to  23s.  6d.  33s.  Od.  to  37s. 

June   18s.  6d.  to  21s.  Od.  37s.  6d  .  to  39s. 

July  (to  date)   21s.  Od.  to  24s.  Od.  38s.  Od.  to  43s. 


REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 


Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  11,  1918. 

The  position  with  regard  to  imports  remains  about  the  same  excepting  that 
shipping  facilities  have  not  improved  and  difficulties  exist  with  respect  to  certain  lines 
from  time  to  time. 

The  large  purchases  made  by  the  British  Government  have  placed  in  circulation 
a  substantial  sum  of  money,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  would  be  invested  in 
imports  if  cargo  space  were  available.  There  are  many  inquiries  with  respect  to 
Canadian  goods  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  supplied  now,  but  which  will  be 
supplied  after  the  war.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  notice  that  many  Canadian  houses 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situation  so  as  to  know  the  possibilities  of  business 
after  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  time  arrives  for  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  New  Zealand  and  Canada  the  business  transacted  between  the 
two  Dominions  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale. 


IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  during  the  five  months  ending  May  31,  1918,  and  1917 : — 


Soft  Goods- 

1918. 

1917. 

Apparel   

  £  414,799 

£  479,599 

164,277 

82,964 

92,857 

Hats  and  caps  

46,315 

1  04,369 

Millinery  '.  

30,251 

  32,800 

47,719 

  737,148 

603,698 

  12,393 

8,513 

.   v   173,974 

106,955 

296,420 

Hardware — 

Cement  

446 

Hardware  

  83,978 

133,207 

60,256 

Corrugated  sheet  

  33,234 

6,779 

Fencing  wire  

27,484 

Barbed  wire  

11,379 

Pig  and  scrap   

  9,611 

34,224 

Pipes  and  fittings.  .  .  

66,795 

Lead  

13,046 

Machinery — dairy  

  30,412 

34,414 

Agricultural  

  29,603 

54,295 

Electric  

  175,288 

194,453 

  .  19,223 

35,906 

Mining  

  3,933 

7,333 

  28,271 

28,727 

46686—2 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  Zealand. — Continued. 


Hardware — Con 

1918. 

1917. 

Nails  

  26,368 

26,359 

  21,385 

18,914 

  98,706 

78,485 

Tools  

  38,635 

61,167 

Foodstuffs — 

  16,894 

26,321 

51,991 

Fruit — 

Dried..  I  1  l< 

  92,055 

65,384 

Fresh  

.  i   59,009 

53,617 

Flour  

34,825 

64,973 

  2'57,274 

77,093 

4,729 

  15,070 

9,809 

  1,718 

3,665 

  4,914 

3,046 

Rice  

  49,344 

26,450 

Salt  

  91,206 

23,352 

  232,312 

178,696 

Beverages — 

13,160 

Spirits — 

Whisky  

  364,668 

157,869 

Other  

  68,141 

26,655 

  36,165 

24,874 

.   21,500 

15,569 

Tea  

  192,312 

178,696 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicvcles   (including-  motor)  

 i  .  42,602 

40,456 

  114,941 

90,521 

  .  .  12,818 

4,871 

Carbide  of  calcium  

  31,036 

8,395 

Coal  

  87,418 

139,762 

  36,628 

57,905 

Cornsacks,  woolpacks .  .    .  .   .  .   .  .   .  .   .  .  '. 

.  .  1  .  .    ....  138,822 

154,939 

  35,453 

57,743 

Glass  and  glassware  

  66,2&8 

74,235 

  8,750 

12,821 

  6,895 

4,313 

  31,877 

19,511 

  102,883 

116,454 

  26,665 

38,893 

129,006 

  25,340 

24,448 

Motor  vehicles  

  194,642 

296,914 

  222,740 

234,123 

  52,424 

59,536 

Castor  

  8,973 

9,099 

  60,268 

17,864 

  7,170 

8,236 

  80,745 

.  52,027 

109,301 

88,519 

Paper — 

  154,513 

113,410 

  55,013 

70.603 

  27,608 

•  29,154 

82,565 

  52,621 

55,861 

  138.358 

135,494 

  132,6-58 

61,334 

Cigars  and  snuff  

  4,930 

9,552 

Timber,  hewn  and  sawn  

  57,086 

83,062 

  40,000 

91,748 

  £9,907,094 

£9,089,807 
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Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  five  months  1918,  1917,  1916,  1915  : — 

1918.  1917.  1916.  1915. 

Soft  goods                                          £2,081.078  £2,063,937  £1,896,793  £1,439,299 

Hardware                                               767,703  893,669  1,058,916  789,267 

Foodstuffs                                              944,468  606,767  593,637  787,537 

Beverages                                               691,853  416,823  422,026  374,502 

Miscellaneous                                       2.341,218  2,380,626  2,140,061  2,084,766 

Other  goods                                         3,040,774  2,636,237  2,632,761  2,026,427 


Total  goods   £9,887,094      £8,998,059      £8,744,194  £7,501,798 

Specie   20,000  91.748  731,450  453,258 


Grand  tota's   £9.907.094      £9,089,807      £9,475,644  £7,955,056 


The  total  apart  from  specie  exhibits  an  increase  of  £889,035  or  10  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  five  months  of  1917,  and  £1,427,410  or  17j  per  cent  over  the  average  of 
1915,  1916.  and  1917,  the  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  enhanced  values  of  goods.  The 
imports  for  the  month  of  May  totalled  £2,004,635,  which  is  about  the  average  monthly 
rate  for  five  months. 

The  total  of  the  soft  goods'  section  was  increased  by  £450,228  for  the  month, 
which  brings  the  total  for  the  five  months  ahead  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
totals  for  this  section  for  1917  and  1918  are  25  per  cent  more  than  for  1915  and  1916. 
The  chief  increases  are  in  boots  and  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods,  while  substantial 
decreases  are  shown  in  woollens,  canvas,  apparel  and  carpets. 

The  hardware  division  is  much  lighter  than  in  the  three  previous  years,  but 
about  a  third  of  the  items  show  increase.  The  total  for  the  month  of  May  was 
£132,952. 

Foodstuffs  are  much  heavier,  due  to  large  imports  of  grain,  also  fish,  fruits,  rice, 
salt,  and  sugar  show  good  increase.    The  total  for  May  was  £194,377. 

Beverages  are  also  much  heavier  than  any  of  the  three  previous  years,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  increase  being  in  spirits.  The  total  for  the  month  of  May  was  £123,963, 
towards  which  whisky  contributed  £76,375,  the  quantity  being  69,092  gallons. 

The  miscellaneous  section  is  about  on  a  level  with  1917,  but  about  10  per  cent  above 
1915  and  1916.  Books,  carbide,  rubber  goods,  linseed  oil,  paints,  printing  paper, 
and  cigarettes  are  the  chief  items  showing  increase,  while  the  principal  decreases  are 
in  coal,  motor  vehicles,  timber,  cornsacks,  and  woolpacks. 

The  line  "  other  goods  "  comprises  all  the  various  articles  not  enumerated  in  the 
table,  and  of  which  the  customs  returns  do  not  give  details. 

Many  of  the  increases  shown  are  purely  due  to  enhanced  cost,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, below  particulars  are  given  of  the  main  items  for  which  quantities  are  given, 
which  is  a  guide  in  respect  to  these  lines,  and  probably  the  other  lines  are  much  in 
the  same  position  as  regards  values. 
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Following  are  the  quantities  of  imports 
are  of  interest : — 


Iron     bar.  bolt,  rod  tons. 

Corrugated  sheet  cwt. 

Barbed  wire  tons. 

Fencing  wire  " 

1  Mi;-  and  scrap   " 

Pipes  and  fittings  " 

Wire  nails  cwt. 

Fish,  preserved  lb. 

Rice  cwt. 

Ale  and  stout  gal. 

Whisky  " 

Tea  lb 

Candles  " 

Matches  gross. 

Carbide  of  calcium  tons. 

Motor  vehicles  No. 

Benzine,  etc  gal. 

Kerosene  " 

T^inseed  oil   .  " 

Turpentine  " 

Leather  lb. 

Printing  paper  cwt. 

Pianos  No. 

Tobacco  lb. 

Cigarettes  


f  severnl  lines,  the  fluctuations  of  which 


191S 

1  Q  1  7 

1  Q  1  fi 

i  y  i  d. 

1,900 

3,633 

6,845 

17,967 

4,711 

101,155 

663 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IN  NEED  OF 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  May  29,  1918. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  Post- 
master General  (Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs)  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917. 

A  few  brief  extracts  only  of  Mr.  Jer.  Wilson's  report  are  submitted.  The  cash 
profit  for  the  year  was  £134,529.  Taking  into  account  the  free  services  rendered  to 
and  by  other  Government  departments,  the  year's  workings  resulted  in  a  balance  in 
the  department's  favour  of  £147,383. 

The  total  cash  revenue  of  the  department  increased  by  £137,942,  as  compared  with 
1916,  viz.,  from  £1,775,689  to  £1,913,631.  All  classes  of  business  participated  in  the 
advance.  Sales  of  postage  stamps  increased  by  £37,194;  box  and  bag  rents  were 
£2,170  higher,  and  ocean  mail  service  receipts  increased  by  £35,762.  In  addition  there 
is  included  under  the  heading  Miscellaneous  Keceipts  (increase,  £63,404)  the  sum  of 
£64,734,  surplus  interest  on  savings  bank  deposits. 

For  the  first  time  since  union  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  exceed 
£7,000,000.  The  gradual  decline  in  the  use  of  the  money  order  system  noticeable  in 
recent  years  was  arrested  during  1917,  an  increase  of  18,115  in  the  number  of  orders 
issued  having  to  be  recorded  for  the  year  as  compared  with  the  issues  in  1916.  The 
commission  collected  was  £3,468  higher.  Although  telegraph  receipts  show  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  £39,670,  as  compared  with  1916,  there  was  actually  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  public  telegrams  dealt  with,  viz.,  5,116,402,  as  compared  with 
4,639,503  in  1916,  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  viz.,  £320,021,  being  the  highest 
yearly  return  since  union. 

The  decrease  in  telegraph  receipts  is  due  to  the  arrangement  which  existed  with 
the  Railway  Department  that  payment  for  railway  service  telegrams  be  made  on  the 
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basis  of  statistics,  and  as  a  diminution  in  this  class  of  traffic  was  disclosed  by  subse- 
quent statistics,  a  refund  was  necessitated  from  telegraph  receipts  of  the  amount 
shown  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Railway  Department  in  excess  of  actual  value.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  payment  by  the  one  department  to  the  other  in  respect  of  telegrams 
shall  in  future  be  made  on  actual  traffic. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  railway  telegraph  traffic  transmitted 
over  the  Post  Office  system  during  the  past  three  years:  1915,  £72,014;  1916,  £58,717; 
1917,  £60,445. 

For  the  first  time  since  1906  the  net  revenue  of  the  associated  cable  companies 
from  South  African  traffic  has  exceeded  £300,000  (the  amount  for  the  year,  subject  to 
audit,  is  £373,133),  and  the  Union  is  therefore  absolved  from  payment  of  its  share 
(£8,825  per  annum)  of  the  subsidy  due  to  the  companies  from  the  contracting  parties 
when  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  fall  below  the  sum  of  £300,000. 

The  irregularity  of  and  absence  of  information  regarding  the  mail  boat  sailings 
no  doubt  account  for  the  more  extensive  recourse  to  the  cable  service,  the  normal 
number  of  fifty-two  sailings  in  each  direction  having  been  reduced  during  the  year  to 
thirty-two  "  outward  "  and  forty-five  "  homeward  "  despatched. 

Telephone  revenue  again  exhibits  a  gratifying  advance  on  the  previous  year's 
figures,  an  increase  of  £47,013  being  recorded.  Notwithstanding  the  advance  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  in  trunk  telephone  charges,  owing  to  the  rates  in  force  being 
unremunerative,  the  transactions  show  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  on  those  for  the 
previous  year,  while  the  revenue  returns  from  the  trunk  telephone  service  were  £40,779 
higher.  It  is  computed  that  revenue  amounting  to  £7,515  was  lost  during  the  year 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  material  and  apparatus  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the 
department  to  provide  telephone  connections  of  the  above-mentioned  rental  value 
applied  for  by  the  public. 

Free  service  amounting  to  £287,706  were  rendered  by  the  department  during  the 
year,  as  follows:  Postal,  £137,203;  telegraph,  £87,329;  telephone,  £52,520;  miscel- 
laneous, £10,654.  The  services  rendered  to  provincial  administrations,  which  are 
included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  were  of  the  value  of  £22,322,  as  follows:  Cape, 
£5,723;  Transvaal,  £7,617;  Natal,  £3,271;   Orange  Free  State,  £5,712. 

INCREASED  EXPENDITURE  DUE  TO  THE  WAR. 

In  addition  to  £1,913,631  collected  on  account  of  purely  departmental  services, 
there  was  collected  and  transferred  to  the  Government  departments  concerned  close 
upon  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money.  The  following  were  the  most  important 
transactions:  Licenses,  £72,463;  revenue  stamps,  £253,976;  customs  dues,  £180,345; 
cigarette  stamps,  £230,462. 

The  actual  amount  of  revenue  collected  on  behalf  of  other  departments  was 
£746,920,  as  compared  with  £692,297  in  1916. 

The  gross  revenue  collected  by  the  department  was  therefore  £2,660,551,  while 
the  total  amount  of  money  handled  by  the  department's  officers  during  the  year  was 
approximately  £25,000,000.  Pension  warrants  approximating  £130,000  in  value  were 
paid  during  the  year;  £75,000  was  paid  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  and  £55,000  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

Expenditure  rose  from  £1,68,3,387  in  1916  to  £1,779,102  in  1917,  the  increase  of 
£95,715  being  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war 
in  the  enhanced  cost  of  postal  stores  and  supplies  of  every  description,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  financial  strain  on  Government  employees  by  grant- 
ing special  allowances. 

STORES. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  has  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  postal  material  from  overseas.  There 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  increasing  difficulty  in  this  respect  ever  since  1915; 
but  the  position  is  now  becoming  acute. 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  restricted  to  material  actually  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  services  and  for  urgent  military  or  war  needs.  The 
Ministry  of  Munitions  is  not  prepared  to  grant  permission  for  the  manufacture  or 
supply  of  material  for  any  other  purpose  except  in  very  special  circumstances.  Even 
alter  permission  is  granted,  six,  twelve  and  often  eighteen  months  elapse  before 
delivery  from  the  factory  is  effected.  Heavy  delay  is  also  experienced  owing  to  the 
present  scarcity  of  shipping  space. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  cost  of  all  classes  of  material,  more  particularly  those  articles  which  contain 
copper.  lead  or  /inc.  'Flic  increases  at  present  range  from  25  per  cent  to  over  300 
per  cent.  The  enhanced  prices  are  primarily  due  to  (a)  large  demands  and  restricted 
supplies,  (M  increased  cost  of  production,  and  (c)  high  freight  charges. 

Negotiations  were  recently  completed  for  obtaining  copper  wire  from  Japan,  and 
a  trial  order  was  accordingly  placed  with  a  firm  in  that  country. 

Telephone  apparatus  has  in  the  past  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  a 
Swedish  firm,  but  for  obvious  reasons  this  source  of  supply  is  not  now  reliable.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  broaden  the  basis  of  supply  by  means  of  inquiries  in  other 
directions,  but  manufacturers  generally  of  telephone  equipment  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries arc  fully  occupied  on  war  work  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  quote  for  early 
delivery. 

The  following  figures  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  articles  in  every-day  use  in  tele- 
graph and  telephone  installation  and  equipment  will  be  instructive  as  showing  the 
additional  expense  incurred  in  meeting  public  requirements.  Delivery  of  many  of 
the  items  mentioned  has  been  entirely  suspended,  and  some  time  will  elapse  after  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  before  fresh  supplies  can  reach  this  country: — 
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AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  ITEMS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  July  16,  1918. 
Proposed  Linen  and  Canvas  Factory  in  Melbourne. 

Another  new  and  important  industry,  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  canvas  from 
Australian-grown  flax,  is  about  to  be  launched  in  Melbourne.  A  syndicate,  repre- 
senting a  large  amount  of  Australian  capital,  has  been  investigating  the  possibilities 
•of  developing  the  enterprise,  and  negotiations  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  linen  and  canvas  used  in  the 
Commonwealth  will  eventually  be  produced  locally. 

Orders  for  the  necessary  machinery  have  been  placed  abroad,  and  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  flax-growing  industry,  so  that  when  the  mills 
are  constructed  and  ready  for  operation  there  will  be  no  lack  of  raw  material. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  to  assist  the  industry  in  every  way, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  assistance  will  take  the  form  of  a  bonus  on  production  of 
the  finished  article.  A  flax  committee,  an  adjunct  of  the  federal  council  of  science 
and  industry,  has  been  appointed,  and  its  activities  have  led  to  a  great  increase  in 
the  area  of  flax  sown  in  Gippsland  this  season. 

A  Commonwealth  officer  is  assisting  growers  by  advising  on  questions  of  culture. 
It  is  believed  that  when  the  industry  becomes  established  it  will  not  only  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  making  Australia  self-contained,  but  will  be  the  means  of  opening 
up  another  avenue  for  the  encouragement  of  land  settlement. 


Increasing  Difficulty  in  Obtaining  Drugs. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  734  a  report  was  published  upon  the  particularly  active 
demand  for  drugs  and  chemicals  in  Australia.  The  conditions  then  outlined  have 
by  no  means  improved. 

Very  few  drugs  are  now  obtainable  in  Australia  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  even  at  greatly  increased  prices,  and  the  position  generally  tends 
to  grow  worse.  Amongst  the  poisons  the  scarcity  of  strychnine  has  come  especially 
into  notice,  because  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  campaign  against  rabbits.  The  supply 
available  for  this  purpose  is  running  so  low  that  a  warning  has  been  given  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  cease  poisoning  rabbits  on  Crown  lands. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  drugs  the  supply  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germany 
before  the  war,  and  since  British  manufacturers  have  practically  had  to  recreate 
the  business  in  many  lines,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Many  of  the  basic 
materials  are  now  largely  used  for  munition-making  and  other  purposes.  Added  to 
this,  is  the  lack  of  shipping  space,  and  the  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  com- 
munication. 

In  the  case  of  some  drugs,  such  as  aspirin,  the  article  formerly  imported  is  now 
produced  in  Australia,  but  there  has  so  far  been  no  general  development  in  this 
direction,  though  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this  side  of  the  question. 


The  Oil  Fields  in  Papua  (Australian  New  Guinea). 

For  some  years  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  been  endeavouring  to  locate 
payable  petroleum  oil  wells  in  Papau,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  plant  in  use  has 
proved  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  For  some  time  the  advent  of  private  prospectors 
was  not  encouraged,  but  recently  the  authorities  have  shown  a  disposition  to  allow 
prospecting  syndicates  admission  to  the  oil  fields  under  regulations  which  are  now 
being  given  consideration. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Commonwealth  oil  expert  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject, 
pointing  out  that  as  the  evidences  of  oil  in  Papau  were  scattered  over  a  very  large 
area,  the  cost  of  thoroughly  testing  the  field  would  be  great,  and  apart  from  the 
expense  the  conditions  were  such  that  the  experiments  would  occupy  a  considerable 
time  unless  the  Government  increased  greatly  its  staff,  plant  and  material.  Oil  being 
very  elusive  and  difficult  to  locate,  he  considered  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have" 
many  prospecting  parties  drilling  at  the  same  time  in  different  areas. 

Dealing  with  the  disadvantage  of  private  enterprise,  he  raised  the  point  that  by 
throwing  the  field  open  there  would  always  be  a  danger  that  some  companies,  instead 
of  devoloping  the  areas  granted  them,  would  embark  upon  share  manipulation,  and 
furthermore  that  powerful  trusts  might  be  difficult  to  manage.  The  only  way  to 
guard  against  this  possibility,  he  said,  would  be  to  admit  none  but  highly  reputable 
firms  with  a  knowledge  of  the  <»il  business. 
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Inexperienced  parties  could  do  much  damage  by  letting'  in  water  and  destroying 
oil-bearing  areas.  In  a  later  report  the  expert  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  govern- 
ing private  enterprise  and  prescribing  conditions  of  licenses,  rentals  and  royalties. 
In  shorl  his  proposals  were  that  leases  should  be  let  for  a  term  of  10  years  with  the 
option  of  extension  it'  operations  were  kept  in  full  swing,  and  that  the  companies 
should  pay  the  Government  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  oil  won,  with  a  provision  that 
if  the  volume  of  mineral  tapped  exceeded  100,000  gallons  a  day  the  Government's 
interest  should  be  one-eighth  of  the  whole. 

While  climatic  conditions  are,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  in  Papua,  through  the 
i  scessive  heat  and  prevalence  of  malarial  fever,  yet  the  prospects  of  striking  a 
remunerative  output  of  oil,  in  a  country  from  which  large  marketing  is  readily  avail- 
able, may  attract  capitalists.  Over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  sinking  of  artesian 
bores,  to  provide  water  for  stock  in  Queensland  and  in  some  other  states,  has  been 
chiefly  accomplished  by  Canadian  capital  and  skilled  labour  from  the  oil  districts  in 
Ontario. 

Note.-  Previous  reference  to  the  Papuan  oil  fields  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin,  759, 
page  320. 

Canadian  Exports  Shipped  at  New  York. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  goods  and  pro- 
ducts have  been  arriving  at  Australian  ports  in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York. 

Further  shipments  by  the  same  method  of  transportation  are  now  on  the  water, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  arrival  has  revived  the  speculative  instinct  of  the  old 
•  lays  of  sailers  when  cargoes  frequently  changed  ownership  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  voyage. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  tonnage  at  all,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  number  of  the  sailing  ships  to  arrive  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  have 
considerable  quantities  of  cargo  for  transhipment  to  New  Zealand  ports.  On  its  dis- 
charge there  will  be  further  difficulty  in  obtaining  freight  space  from  Australia  to 
New  Zealand  as  this  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  Shipping 
Board. 

Representations  have  already  been  made,  by  this  office,  to  the  authorities  with  a 
view  of  expediting  the  transfer  of  the  Canadian  cargo  to  New  Zealand  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 


CURRENT  TRADE  ITEMS  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  July  17,  1918. 

Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Importers  are  having  a  somewhat  anxious  time  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  goods  from  oversea.  The  manufacturers  are  extremely  busy,  although 
many  of  them  are  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  importing  machinery  and  material. 

Reports  of  a  reliable  nature  to  hand  lately,  indicate  the  intention  of  some  British 
manufacturers  to  establish  branch  factories  in  the  state  at  no  distant  date. 

During  the  last  month  the  shadow  of  impending  drought  has  fallen  upon  some  of 
the  country  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  caused  merchants  as  well  as 
pastorali sts  and  farmers  to  view  the  outlook  with  some  anxiety.  In  the  west  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the  state  large  numbers  of  stock  are  being  hand-fed  or  removed 
to  more  favoured  districts.  The  winter  has  been  very  dry  and  cold  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  summer  which  was  an  abnormally  wet  one. 
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Eeview  of  the  New  South  Wales  Wool  Season  1917-18. 

The  final  appraisements  of  the  past  season's  wool  clip  have  now  been  completed. 
The  turnover  in  Sydney  has  amounted  to  739,472  bales  as  compared  with  705,676 
bales  during  the  previous  season,  an  increase  of  33,7%  bales.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  British  Government, 
heavier  pressing  was  resorted  to  during  the  season.  The  increase  therefore  is  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  bales  recorded  and  is  estimated  to  be  about  8  per  cent, 
which  would  bring  the  season's  turnover  to,  roughly,  800,000  bales. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  remarkably  successful  one,  and  considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  times,  due  to  the  war,  and  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  growers 
are  naturally  very  pleased  with  the  results. 

Four  wool  seasons  under  war  conditions  have  now  been  negotiated.  AH  have 
been  abnormal,  and  each  one  more  remarkable  than  its  predecessors.  The  first  was  the 
worst,  and  trade  being  for  a  time  demoralized.  The  usual  method  of  selling  by  auction 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  appraisement  machine  was  then  elaborated  and  each  successive  clip  was  dealt 
with  in  an  approved  manner.  The  past  season  has  seen  the  whole  of  the  clip  dealt 
with  under  this  scheme  and  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  auction  sales. 

The  basis  of  the  scheme — a  flat  rate  of  15^  pence — was  the  same  as  last  season, 
but  the  table  of  limits  was  carefully  revised,  and  a  good  many  of  the  anomalies  noticed 
in  the  first  schemes  were  eliminated. 

The  general  run  of  prices  was  the  highest  ever  known  in  Australia. 


Prices  of  Wool  in  New  South  Wales. 

Previous  experience  of  war  conditions  had  been  that  wool  values  slumped  heavily 
in  war  time  and  picked  up  rapidly  after  its  termination.  The  unprecedented  demand 
for  army  clothing  was,  however,  a  dominant  factor  which  few  people  forecasted,  but 
a  few  venturesome  buyers  at  the  commencement  made  very  handsome  profits  when 
prices  began  to  mount. 

Comparisons  of  record  values  are  interesting  although  they  do  not  afford  any 
criterion  of  the  relative  merits  of  each  season's  clip. 

The  top  price  last  season  shows  a  slight  further  increase  in  both  greasy  and 
scoured  sections.  Thirty  pence  per  pound  was  the  record  price  for  greasy  merino  wool 
and  48  pence  for  scoured  wool.  Following  is  a  summary  of  some  record  prices  since 
the  year  1899  :— 

Greasy    Greasy  Scoured 
Merino    Merino  Merino 
Fleece.   Lambs.  Fleece. 


Season.  Pence.  Pence.  Pence. 

1899-1900   19i  15J  30| 

1902-1903   Hi  11  25 

1905-1906   16  12|  26£ 

1908-1909   151  16  23| 

1911-1912   16  131  231 

1913-  1914   16  141  261 

1914-  1915   18  15  26* 

1915-  1916   23  18|  41£ 

1916-  1917   29|  211  43£ 

1917-  1918   30  21  48 


While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  great  aim  in  modern  sheep  breeding  in 
Australia  is  to  produce  good  average  returns  per  head  rather  than  an  exceptional 
price  per  pound,  there  IS  <t\]\  a  very  high  honour  in  securing  the  top  price  of  the 
season,  as  it  indicates  the  very  high  standard  of  perfection  that  has  been  attained  in 
the  industry. 
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Over-production  of  Honey  in  New  South  Wales. 


Last  year  a  record  crop  of  honey  was  gathered  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
"ut  the  full  benefit  is  not  being  reaped  because  the  usual  channels  of  export  are 
blocked  on  account  of  the  dearth  of  available  shipping  space.  Consequently  there  is  a 
large  surplus,  and  apiarists  are  beginning-  to  feel  seriously  concerned,  as  the  new 
crop  tails  due  in  about  two  months,  and,  from  present  indications  they  will  have  a 
>till  Larger  surplus.  In  the  meantime  representations  are  to  be  made  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  with  a  view  of  having  the  embargo  lifted. 


The  cost  of  governing  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  has  advanced  since  the  war 
opened  by  over  a  million  pounds,  and  since  1910  by  £2,300,000,  as  the  following  table 


Last  year  was  a  black  one  in  the  history  of  strikes  and  industrial  disputes  in 
the  state  of  New  South  Wales.  Over  3,335,000  days  work  were  lost  to  the  men 
through  these  disastrous  stoppages  involving  them  in  reductions  in  wages  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  during  the  last  six  months  the  country 
has  been  very  free  from  labour  troubles,  the  estimate  of  days  lost  being  only  64,917. 


The  annual  stud  sheep  sales  at  Sydney  have  just  terminated.  The  attendance 
of  buyers  was  again  very  large  and  representative,  buyers  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  even  South  Africa  competing  very  freely. 

Bidding  was  free  and  constant  throughout,  the  demand  being  as  strong  at  the 
end  of  the  sale  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  the  offering  wras  the  most  even  lot  of  high- 
class  sheep  seen  in  Sydney  for  many  years. 

The  total  amount  realized  by  the  sales  was  in  the  vicinity  of  £70,000. 

The  record  price  of  3,000  guineas  was  obtained  for  a  New  South  Wales  ram 
named  Prince  Charley,  which  will  be  three  years  old  next  October.  The  purchaser  is 
a  pastoral ist  residing  in  the  state  of  South  Australia.  The  ram's  sire,  Lord  Charles, 
was  -old  three  years  ago  for  2,000  guineas.  Although  the  sale  of  this  ram  is,  for  the 
present,  the  most  noteworthy  on  record  for  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  it  is  not  a 
world's  record.  The  record  for  Australia  and  also  for  the  world  is  still  held  by  a 
ram  sold  some  years  ago  in  Melbourne  for  the  sum  of  3,300  guineas. 

Prices  ranging  up  to  500  guineas  were  frequently  obtained  and  quite  a  number 
of  rams  w7ere  sold  between  500  and  1,000  guineas. 

Merinos  generally  commanded  good  prices,  the  demand  being  mostly  for  the 
plain  body  type.  British  breeds  and  longwools  have  not  commanded  the  keen  inquiry 
existing  in  previous  years. 


Increased  Cost  of  Government  in  New  South  Wales. 


shows :  — 


Year. 
1909-10 
1913-11 
1917-1S 


Total. 
£4,858,215 
6,001,830 
7,239,023 


Many  Strikes  in  New  South  Wales. 


New  South  Wales  Annual  Stud  Sheep  Sales. 
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Manufacture  of  Coke  in  New  South  Wales. 

Considerable  activity  is  now  being  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  the 
state  of  New  South  Wales.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  decade  large 
quantities  of  coke  were  imported  from  England,  but  this  trade  has  now  entirely 
ceased.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  locally-manufac- 
tured article,  but,  judging  from  the  greatly  increased  production,  this  has  now 
entirely  disappeared.  Greater  care  is  now  exercised  in  its  manufacture,  and  the 
employment  of  a  better  class  of  coal  and  appliances  for  cleaning  it,  together  with 
the  employment  of  first-class  kilns,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  article,  the 
excellent  qualities  of  which  are  fully  appreciated. 

All  the  coke  produced  is  suitable  for  use  in  blast  furnaces,  being  hard  and  able 
to  carry  a  load  in  the  furnace. 

The  quantity  produced  in  1917  was  455,587  tons  and  the  value  £541,093  being  at 
the  rate  of  23  shillings  and  9  pence  per  ton  at  the  ovens.  The  output  shows  an 
increased  production  over  that  of  1916,  of  18,000  tons,  and  an  increase  in  value  of 
6  shillings  per  ton. 

The  total  number  of  ovens  built  and  in  course  of  building  is  1,233,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  is  658. 

The  coke  works  are  all  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  from  Sydney. 

Drop  in  Oversea  Trade  with  New  South  Wales. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  oversea  transport  the  following  summary 
of  goods  imported  and  transhipped  at  Sydney  during  May,  issued  by  the  Sydney 
Harbour  Trust,  is  of  interest. 

It  shows  that  the  oversea  trade  was  slightly  better  than  the  interstate  trade,  the 
figures  being  77,993  tons,  as  against  74,118  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  records  for  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31,  and  those  for 
the  same  term  of  1917,  reveals  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  oversea  trade.  So  far 
there  has  been  a  drop  of  256,184  tons,  the  difference  in  values  being  £3,518,184. 

In  the  interstate  trade  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  but  the  amount  of  state 
goods  which  passed  through  the  books  of  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  during  the  two 
periods  of  eleven  months  shows  a  tailing  oif  of  362,712  tons. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  August  10,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Margarit,  'S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  during  the  week,  477  drums. 

Demand  has  been  light  during  the  present  week,  and  as  holders  fear  to  lose  their 
stocks  on  account  of  the  warm  weather,  prices  have  declined  and  we  quote  codfish  and 
haddock  at  14  cents  per  pound  and  hake  at  13  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH   IX  CASES. 

Importation  during  the  week  amounted  to  1,260  cases. 

Although  arrivals  are  somewhat  short,  and  the  demand  has  been  so  light  for  this 
season  that  holders  are  willing  to  sell  out  from  their  stocks,  making  a  decline  in 
prices,  and  for  this  reason  we  quote  from  19l£  to  22r|  per  case  according  to  class — 
specially  for  that  of  United  States  and  Canada, 
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There  are  1,216  boxes  reported  as  arrived,  which  together  with  the  arrivals  of  the 
previous  week,  more  than  equals  the  demand;  consequently  we  quote  at  $3  per  large 
box,  with  a  probability  of  declining  prices. 

CHEESE. 

There  is  no  change  to  be  reported  for  this  article  as  its  holders  are  maintaining 
the  same  prices.  Prie  s  run  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  for  that  of  United  States, 
and  from  l'i!  to  30  cents  for  that  manufactured  in  this  country. 

t 

POTATOES. 

Importation  during  the  week,  19,969  barrels. 

The  demand  is  very  active,  but  arrivals  are  too  strong,  making  a  decline  in  prices. 
We  1 1 note  $6  for  small  barrel  and  $7  for  large. 


CURRENT  NOTES  0E  INTEREST  FROM  CHILE. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet. 

FLOUR. 

The  Chilean  Consul  General  in  Central  America  reports  to  his  Government  that 
the  use  of  Chilean  flour  for  the  making  of  bread  has  not  produced  satisfactory  results. 
The  first-class  flour  received  from  Chile  is  denounced  as  inferior  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can flour,  presumably  because  the  local  methods  of  bread-making  are  not  suitable  for 
the  Chilean  flour.  The  consul  requests  that  full  instruction  should  be  forwarded  as  to 
the  current  methods  of  bread-making  with  Chilean  flour,  as  made  in  Chile. 

The  Chilean  Consul  in  Copenhagen  draws  attention  to  the  difficulties  confronting 
Chilean  flour  exporters  due  to  the  fumigating  of  the  steamers  in  the  Panama  Canal 
zone.  • 

In  these  fumigating  operations  burning  sulphur  is  used,  which  impregnates  the 
flour,  destroying  its  proper  flavour,  weakening  its  strength,  and  producing  heavy 
bread,  inasmuch  that  bakers  refuse  to  use  it. 

Accompanying  this  report  was  a  report  obtained  by  the  consul  from  the  chief  of 
the  Sanitary  Service  in  Colon,  indicating  the  proper  methods  of  loading  the  flour  to 
avoid  the  damaging  effects  of  the  fumigation. 

At  the  last  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  the  Argentine  delegate  introduced 
a  work  on  the  fumigation  of  flour  which  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  those 
interested. 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

The  Council  of  State  has  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  approval  of  Congress  for 
the  payment  of  a  premium  of  3  cents  gold  per  kilogramme  of  calcium  carbide  manu- 
factured  in  the  country,  provided  the  amount  produced  isi  not  less  than  1,500  tons  per 
annum  for  each  factory  employed. 

Stocks  are  large  at  present  owing  to  a  slight  diminishing  of  consumption,  not- 
withstanding prices  are  ranging  from  $135  to  $140  per  100  kilogrammes. 

IRON  PLATES. 

These  are  becoming  notably  scarce;  sundry  local  stocks  have  changed  hands 
several  times,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  rising  prices.  Buyers  last  week  at  $1.30 
gold  per  kilogramme,  now  demand  $1.40  gold. 
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EXHIBITION   OF  SAMPLES. 

The  Chilean  Consul  in  Gottenberg  (Sweden)  recommends  the  opening  in  that 
city  of  a  depot  for  the  exhibition  of  samples  of  Chilean  products  and  merchandise, 
,which  following  the  initiative  of  the  Government  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  who  could  send  their  sample  products  together  with  all 
possible  data  necessary  for  the  opening  of  trade.  The  consul  adds  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  the  sample  exhibition  and  the  sale  of  goods  for  a  moderate  commission  to 
cover  the  cost  of  rent,  custom  dues.  etc. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Road  Construction  in  Scotland  after  the  War. 

(Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  Edinburgh,  July  20,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

From  a  social  and  economic  point  of  view,  road  construction  and  repair  in 
Scotland  will  be  a  pressing  requirement  after  the  war,  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  more  adequate  and  comfortable  housing  of  the  people.  Since  1914  roads  and 
streets  have  been  neglected;  county  and'  city  authorities  have  economized  by  letting  the 
highways  fall  into  disrepair  and  diverting  fund's  usually  granted  for  their  upkeep 
to  other  purposes.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  main  roads  and  byways,  worn  by 
heavier  and  more  constant  traffic  than  was  ever  before  borne,  are  now  in  a  condition 
which  will  necessitate  large  expenditures  for  reconstruction  of  surfaces  and  for  repair- 
ing and  building  bridges,  culverts,  etc. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  extended  use  of  motor  trucks,  tractors,  and 
omnibuses  has  been  disastrous  to  the  narrow  country  roads,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  which  have  to  be  remade.  Macadam  streets  in  towns  and  villages  and  suburbs  of 
cities  have  also  been  seriously  damaged  by  wear  and  tear,  in  the  absence  of  money, 
labour,  and  material  to  patch  up  ruts  and  holes,  which  now  render  travel  and  haulage 
difficult  and  in  not  a  few  places  dangerous.  The  problem  of  road  restoration  and 
maintenance  must  be  faced  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  expecting  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Government. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SALE  OF  AMERICAN  ROAD  MACHINERY. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  there  will  doubtless  be  a  fairly  strong  demand  for 
roadmaking  machines  and  tools.  No  firm  in  the  Edinburgh  district  handles  this  class 
of  machinery,  the  users  buying  directly  from  the  manufacturers.  Probably  the  best 
method  for  American  makers  to  adopt  for  the  introduction  of  their  machines  is  to 
establish  an  agency  in  one  of  the  important  commercial  centres  in  England,  from 
which  the  entire  country  could  be  effectively  covered  by  their  representatives. 

County  and  city  authorities  have  entire  control  of  roads  and  streets  in  the 
matter  of  construction  and  repair,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  do  they  let  out  the 
work  to  contractors.  The  authorities  to  be  reached  are  the  county  councils  and  the 
streets  departments  of  cities  and  large  towns,  through  the  county,  district,  or  city 
road  surveyors  (supervisors).  As  a  rule  the  advice  of  road  surveyors  relative  to 
machinery  and  tools  is  followed  by  county  councils  and  city  councils. 
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Bogus  Dye  Recipes  from  Switzerland. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  a  person  residing  near 
...  in  Switzerland,  and  claiming*  to  have  special  knowledge  of  dye  processes,  is 
endeavouring  to  sell  recipes  to  British  and  American  agents.  Printed  circulars  have 
been  senl  from  this  quarter  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  necessary  to  warn  agents  and 
others  who  receive  them  that  the  recipes  for  the  so-called  processes  are  of  little  or  no 
value. 


Swedish  Export  Industries'  Central  Council. 

sul  General  Albert  Halstead,  Stockholm,  July  11,  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

Twenty  Swedish  industrial  associations  have  formed  a  council  called  De  Svenska 
Exportindustriernas  Centralrad.  The  most  important  members  are  Jarnkontoret 
(the  Iron  Institute),  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Association,  the  Swedish  "Wood  Pulp 
A  —  dation,  the  Swedish  Timber  Export  Association,  the  General  Export  Association 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  Industrial  Association,  the  ^Swedish  Chemical  Industries 
Office,  the  Swedish  Machine  Industries  Association,  the  Swedish  Metal  Goods  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Swedish  Timber  Industries  Association. 


Japanese  Chemical  Exhibition. 

By  P.  L.  Smith,  in  Chemist  and  Druggist,  London,  Eng. 

Since  the  International  Exposition,  held  in  Osaka  in  1903,  a  small  exhibition  has 
been  held  annually  on  the  same  site  in  Tennoji  Park.  Before  the  European  war  broke 
out  the  exhibits  usually  included  several  displays  of  foreign  products  in  which  local 
importers  were  interested.  At  the  present  time  a  chemical  and  industrial  exhibition 
is  being  held,  and  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  are  apparently  of  domestic  origin.  A  care- 
ful search  revealed  only  one  display  of  imported  products;  this  was  a  stand  showing 
aniline  dyes  made  by  a  Swiss  firm,  and  represented  by  Japanese  agents. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  European  war  the  Japanese  were  faced  with  a  serious 
shortage  of  chemicals  and  drugs,  so  there  rapidly  sprung  into  existence  a  number  of 
chemical-manufacturing  companies  which,  under  certain  conditions  of  carrying  out 
research  work,  were  encouraged  by  Government  support.  A  fee  of  15  sen  (approxi- 
mately 4d.)  is  charged  for  entrance  to  the  exhibition,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  side-shows  or  entertainments,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  visitors.  What 
is  quickly  noticed  by  the  visitor  from  overseas  is  the  scarcity  of  descriptive  matter 
<in  any  language  but  Japanese.  A  few  exhibitors  have  their  labels  printed  in  English 
as  well  as  Japanese,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 

Of  the  minerals,  copper  is  shown  in  all  forms,  and  copper  salts  are  shown  on  a 
large  number  of  stands.  Potash  salts  appear  to  be  surprisingly  plentiful,  a  good 
quantity  of  bichromates  and  ferrocyanide  in  large  crystals  making  attractive  exhibits. 
Sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  in  commercial  and  pure  grades  are  exhibited 
by  -('veral  manufacturers,  while  red  phosphorus,  bleaching-powder,  and  calcium  car- 
bide are  seen  on  many  stands. 

The  display  of  fine  pharmaceutical  chemicals  is  naturally  small  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  raw  material,  of  which  a  great  amount  has  to  be  imported.  'Several  firms  show 
salicylic  acid  and  salicylates,  a  few  also  exhibiting  good  samples  of  aspirin  and 
phenacetin. 
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There  is  a  surprising  number  of  dyes  exhibited,  scarlets  and  blues  predominating, 
with  several  samples  of  methyl  violet  and  magenta. 

Many  of  the  large  stands  are  occupied  by  exhibits  of  soap,  chemical  apparatus, 
and  fancy  glass.  A  few  proprietary  medicines  are  to  be  seen,  one  of  them,  of  the 
tonic  variety,  having  a  working  model  which  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

One  soap  exhibitor  uses  the  whole  of  his  space  for  a  large  model  landscape,  moun- 
tainous scenery  showing  Fujiyama  in  the  background  and  a  waterfall  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  waterfall  effect  being  produced  by  a  steady  fall  of  soap  lather.  The  largest 
exhibit  is  that  of  the  Nippon  Glycerine  'Co.,  who  make  the  most  of  their  space  by 
having  a  complete  toilet-soap  plant  working,  as  well  as  a  good  show  of  glycerine  and 
fatty-acid  soap  stock.  The  milling-machine  and  plodder  are  watched  with  eager 
interest  by  numerous  visitors,  and  the  product  stamped  "  Fatty  acid  soap,"  has  a 
ready  sale  at  60  sen  (approximately  Is.  3d.)  per  box.  Although  the  soap  exhibited  is 
of  average  good  quality,  it  seems  that  a  really  high-class  soap,  delicately  perfumed, 
^as  yet  to  be  made  in  Japan. 

The  fancy  glass  exhibits  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  finely  corrugated  sheets  of 
glass  having  the  appearance  of  being  backed  with  satin,  and  some  of  them  decorated 
with  floral  designs,  are  made  up  into  handsome  screens.  Exhibits  of  chemical  appara- 
tus mostly  consist  of  acid  and  heat-proof  porcelainware  and  glass;  there  are  also  a 
few  well-made  balances.  Kioto  firms  appear  to  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class 
of  goods. 

As  the  exhibition  is  being  held  for  a  short  period  only  there  is  no  elaborate  scheme 
of  decoration.  Foreign  visitors  unanimously  agree  that  the  Japanese  would  do  well 
to  keep  to  their  own  artistic  style  of  decoration  in  preference  to  the  present  tendency 
;o  adorn  show-places  wTith  plaster  angels,  chenbs,  etc.,  as  progress  does  not  demand  it. 

The  general  impression  gained  by  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  was  that  too  many 
manufacturers  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  same  chemicals,  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  of  certain  products,  while  the  large  field  of  organic  chemistry  was 
almost  untouched.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  material 
And  suitable  plant. 


Brazil  Inspects  Exports  to  Maintain  High  Standard. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  a  decree  of  April  '24,  published  by  the  Brazilian 
Government,  which  provides  for  the  inspection  of  foodstuffs  of  national  production 
destined  for  abroad,  or  for  consumption  within  the  country. 

The  main  objects  of  the  decree  are  to  prevent  frauds  prejudicial  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Brazilian  goods  abroad,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  in  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  establishing  standard  types  of  commodi- 
ties. 

The  decree  provides  that  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  of  national  production  destined 
for  abroad,  the  customs  authorities  will  not  pass  the  goods  unless  they  are  accom- 
panied by  certificates  issued  by  departments  or  federal  officers  designated  by  the 
Government.    The  certificates  must  make  clear: — 

(a)  the  name  of  the  exporter  and  the  place  where  the  goods  are  ware- 
housed in  bulk ; 

(b)  the  kind,  quality  and  quantity  of  the  goods; 

(c)  the  nature  of  the  wrappings  or  coverings  and  the  markings  of  the 
goods  which  will  always  contain  the  word  "  Brazil." 

(d)  the  weighl  of  the  goods  examined; 

(e)  the  date  of  examination. 
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[nformatioi)  must  also  be  furnished  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  goods,  and 
the  port  of  destination,  and,  in  the  case  of  sterilized  or  germ-proof  cereals,  appli- 
cants must  state  the  system  of  treatment  employed. 

It*  frauds  are  not  discovered  until  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, the  exporters  will  pay  a  fine  varying  in  amount  from  500  to  5,000  milreis, 
provided  their  connivance  in  the  frauds  is  confirmed  by  Brazilian  Consular  officers. 


Swedish  Timber  Exports. 

{United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

According  to  figures  published  in  Svensk  Travaru-Tidning  for  June  15,  1918, 
the  exports  from  Sweden  of  sawed  and  planed  pine  and  spruce  lumber  during  the 
first  tour  months  of  1918  amounted  to  146,079  standards,  as  against  113,878  standards, 
153,606  standards,  and  118,041  standards  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1917,  1916, 
and  L915,  respectively.  The  exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  pre-war  years 
L 9 13  and  1914  were  102,709  standards  and  77,421  standards,  respectively.  (A  standard 
of  boards  is  equivalent  to  1,980  board  feet.) 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary :  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Fish  and  Cold  Storage. 

Mi -mo.  Xo.  11  of  a  Series  of  Weekly  Contributions  from  the  Research  Council 

The  extent  to  which  science  has  entered  into  the  details  of  ordinary  domestic  life 
is  well  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cold  storage  movement  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  no  department  has  the  advance  of  this  method  of  the  preservation  of  food 
been  more  widespread  than  in  that  for  the  preservation  of  fish.  In  former  times  only 
those  close  to  the  immediate  source  of  supply  were  enabled  to  get  fish  in  its  best  and 
purest  state — absolutely  fresh.  To-day  it  is  a  commonplace,  that  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  over  the  whole  of  the  inland  portions  of  the  continent,  the  consumer 
can  obtain  fish  that  is  always  perfect  if  due  precautions  are  observed. 

In  this  case,  however,  man  is  only  applying  the  lessons  already  richly  given  to 
him  by  nature.  A  most  extraordinary  instance  of  nature's  methods  of  cold  storage 
preservation  came  to  light  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  Dr.  O.  F.  Hertz,  of  Petro- 
grad,  found  a  huge  frozen  hairy  elephant  practically  completely  preserved.  These 
hairy  elephants,  or  mammoths,  had  been  extinct  on  the  earth  for  many  thousands  of 
years,  but  this  specimen  was  found,  wonderfully  preserved,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  on 
the  bank  of  the  Berosofka  river.  The  creature  had  evidently  been  killed  by  falling 
over  a  cliff  and  had  become  imbedded  in  ice,  where  it  remained  for  over  2,000  years. 
It  was  found  in  a  lying  posture,  with  its  feet  beneath  it  and  its  neck  broken.  There 
was  grass  in  its  mouth  and  stomach,  still  undigested,  and  the  flesh  had  been  preserved 
in  such  a  fresh  state  that  a  small  portion  of  the  animal's  trunk,  exposed  during  the 
summers'  thaws,  had  been  eaten  by  wolves.  This  was,  indeed,  a  case  of  refrigeration 
on  a  very  wonderful  scale. 
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With  such  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  cold  storage  methods  it  is  not  difficult 
for  modern  science  to  devise  to-day  schemes  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  standard 
foods.  Indeed,  food  preservation  has  become  so  perfect  that  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
world  markets  in  the  future  will  depend,  for  the  staple  articles,  more  and  more  on 
cold  storage  products,  and,  less  and  less,  on  the  variable  fresh  supply.  One  of  the 
most  useful  of  staple  foods,  and  one  which  is  very  easily  kept  in  cold  storage,  is  fish. 
The  advantages  that  cold  storage  presents  for  fish  preservation  are,  briefly : — 

(i)  That  in  times  of  scarcity  a  good  supply  of  fish  captured  and  frozen  in 
times  of  excessive  supply  is  available  for  distribution  at  reasonable  figures. 
Proper  regulation  of  cold  storage  reservoirs  will,  therefore,  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  high  prices. 

(ii)  That  it  will  also  enable  the  inland  areas  to  be  supplied  with  fish  that 
will  reach  the  table  absolutely  fresh. 

(iii)  That  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  the  first  quality  of  fish 
cheaper  than  could  be  done  under  former  methods  of  handling. 

For  successful  freezing  there  are  three  main  conditions  to  be  observed: — 

(i)  The  fish  must  be  frozen  in  absolutely  fresh  condition,  as  the  freezing 
of  decayed  fish  can  never,  of  course,  make  the  fish  fresh. 

(ii)  The  fish  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  other  heat,  nor  must  they 
be  knocked  about  or  bruised.    This  spoils  the  fish. 

(iii)  Once  frozen,  fish  can  never  be  allowed  to  thaw  or  to  be  subject  to  any 
rise  in  temperature. 

It  now  remains  to  be  stated  that  accurate  expert  investigation  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  important  distinction  between  frozen  and  fresh  fish  of  the  same  species, 
nor  is  there  any  loss  of  nitrogenous  element,  which  gives  fish  its  chief  food  value. 
If  frozen  and  handled  properly  both  during  freezing  and  when  being  prepared  for  the 
table,  frozen  fish  retains  all  the  delicate  flavour  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  fresh 
article. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  handling  of  the  fish  during  its  preparation  for  the  table 
is  very  important.  It  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  thawing,  being  de-frozen 
in  a  covered  tank  or  in  a  cold  kitchen  refrigerator.  The  thawing  should  be  gradual. 
The  fish  should  never  be  placed  in  warm  water  while  thawing,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  thawing  in  cold  water  is  as  efficient  as  its  gradual  thawing  in  a  cool  place. 

The' Research  Council  has  just  prepared  two  bulletins  on  the  question  of  frozen 
fish,  one  intended  for  consumers,  entitled,  "  Hints  on  Frozen  Fish,"  and  the  other 
intended  for  the  fish  dealer,  entitled,  "  How  to  Handle  Frozen  Fish." 

Our  memorandum,  which  will  appear  next  week,  will  discuss  the  question  of  frozen 
fish  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fisherman  and  dealer. 

Note. — Mail  addressed  to  the  Seeretari/  of  the  Eeseareh  Council  requires  no 
postage. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Pr<  pared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  August  16,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R.  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Milk  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  .  . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . . 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. 


Total  Terminal  Elevators 


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Ltd 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

Port  McNicol    

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. . 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transjiortation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  . . 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd 

Prescott   

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


84,409 
20,758 
28,057 
52,102 
46,732 
16,054 
17,012 
42,784 
6,862 
36,404 


t  27,895 

t  35,518 
20,625 
6,236 
7,161 

38,889 


24,180 
6,109 

3,421) 
48,762 


82,480 


Total  Public  Elevators . 
Total  quantity  in  store 


28,272 
1,100 
30,355 
39,467 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

98,123 
91,789 
95,398 
93,212 
77,733 
295,249 
676,811 
300,978 
43,627 
130, 700 

560,563 
Closed 

265,270 

530,287 
87,652 

152,136 

3,499,528 


129,952 
150,768 

188,418 
14,46 


483,605 


12,384 


17,296 


565,851 
39,786 
288,692 
179,632 
123,390 
126,192 


1,452,417 
1,573,786 


14,507 
16,750 
8,633 
95,012 


324,161 
Not 

Not 
Not 
209,238 


147,' 

238,043 
137,032 
485,252 
12,445 
212,1 


1,900,286 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

21,786 
15,260 
17,982 
32,008 
13,597 
41,790 
64,761 
14,681 
11,314 
6,563 

108,113 
for  summer. 
14,259 
42,506 
73,873 
19,691 


498,18- 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

6,230 
33,186 
16.408 


15,628 


20,199 


438 


18,410 


2,500 
reported. 

reported, 
reported. 


484,260 
117,774 
111,534 
48,556 
50,752 


834,224 


5,883,4191  1,352,80/ 


43,202 
14,657 

6,720 


19.364 


45,602 
15,841 


23,317 


224,52; 


4,888 


17,994 
*  36,413 


Totals 


Bushels. 

210,548 
160,993 
101,731 
177,322 

87,800 
367,750 
724,560 
279,505 

48,079 
173,667 

660,145 

289,613 
609,259 
167,761 
202,305 


4,261,128 
159,393 


158, 232 


1 
J 

J-  210,318 


63,229 


591,172 


54,407 


283,822 


42,779 
18.28S 
38,988 
152,889 


339,045 


209,238 
17,296 


1,107,149 

395,603 
555,252 
749,853 
180.587 
338,367 

4.241,334 


9,093,634 


*Corn.       f  Wheat  overshipped.       1  Rye. 
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Grades  of  Wheat)  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  16,  1918. 


trades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorr, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 
96,775 

Bushels. 

96,775 
634,815 
339, 671 
209,790 

59, 790 
4,981 

47,333 
180,631 

No.  1  Hard   

No.  2  „   

t  100,542 
20,353 
37, 999 
14,779 
t  13,039 
t  5,030 
84,369 

37,753 
15,650 
13,252 
5,000 
6,313 
555 
3,957 

697,604 
303,668 
158, 539 
40,011 
11,707 
51 , 808 
92^305 

No.  3  „   

No.  5   

No.  6  .,   

Other   

Totals    

38,889 

82,480 

1,452,417 

1,573,786 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  

No.  2   

3,569 
323,700 
476,751 
913,641 
830, 400 
766, 899 
184.568 

1,813 
164,824 
90,914 
67,727 
38,668 
91,170 
28.489 

150,749 
226,129 
107,386 
284,274 
246,594 
384,475 
312,004 

156,131 
714,653 
675,051 
1,265,642 
1,115,662 
1,242,544 
525,061 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No.  2   

Other  

3,499,528 

483,605 

1,711,611 

5,694,744 

Barley —  ■ 

No.  3  extra  C.W   

249,951 
364  131 
67,331 
31,327 
37,395 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  ii   

115,923 
302,699 
33,129 
30,983 
15,450 

14,030 
2,319 
1,33? 

344 
2,168 

119,998 
59, 113 
32, 864 

Feed  

Other  

19,777 

Totals  

498,184 

20,199 

231 , 752 

750,135 

Flax— 

No.  2  C.W  

181,911 
25,725 
8,747 

2,623 
359 

17,994 

202,528 
26,084 
9,005 
27 
8,144 

No.  3  "   

258 
27 

Other  

8,144 

Totals  

224,527 

3,267 

17,994 

245,788 

Total  quantity  in  store  

4,261,128,  589,551 

3,413,774 

8,264,453 

t  Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  16,  1918, 

with  comparisons  for  four  years. 




Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Awt.  16,  19  IS — 

Interior  terminals    

Bushels. 

38,889 
82,480 
1,452,417 

Bushels. 

4,222,239 
508, 692 
2,788,917 

Bushels. 

4,261,128 
591,172 
4,241,334 

Total  

1,573,786 

7,519,848 

9,093,634 

Aug.  t7,  1917— 

1,909,994 
287,732 
2,725,277 

4,778,316 
135,013 
6,759,907 

6,688,310 
422,745 
9,485,184 

Total   

Aug.  18,  1916— 

4,923,003 

11,673,236 

16,596,239 

9,934,382 
505,136 
6,339,875 

8,410,571 
113,750 
5,923,156 

18,344,953 
618, 886 
12,263,031 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  777777  

16,779,393 

.  14,447,477 

31,226,870 

Aug.  19,  1915— 

362,787 
3,913 
1,317,167 

1,351,882 
15,163 
1,005,121 

1,714,669 
19,076 

2,322,288 

Public  elevators  in  the  TCast 

Total  

1,683,867 

2,372,166 

4,056,033 

Aug.  tO,  1914— 

1,161,352 
2,660,747 

2,606,632 
1,386,128 

3,767,984 
4,046, 175 

3,822,099 

3,992,760 

7,814,859 

TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

Tender  forms,  specifications  and  indents  have  been  recevied  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian 
Railways,  Melbourne;  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Railways,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
and  the  Postmaster  General's  Department,  Perth.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  20603). 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 


No. 
31758. 


Date  Closing.  Particulars. 
October  23,  1948 — 13,950  electric  lamps  as  specified. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAYS. 

The  following  indents  have  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 


No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

£  s.  d. 

46-18.  June  27,  1918 — 2.000  yards  art  leather  cloth   938  8  9 

46-18.  "     27,  1918 — Two  tons  Berger's  tuscan  red   560  0  0 

46-18.  "     27,  1918—1,600   transfers    (code  letters). 

46-18.  "     27,  1918 — 2,200  transfers  (figures). 

49-18.  "     27,  1918 — 2,100    transfers    (letters)   100  0  0 

46-18.  "     27,  1918—5,000   large  sponge  cloths   200  0  0 

46-18.  "     27,  1918—450  reflex  gauge  glasses   110  0  0 

46-  18.  "     27,  1918 — 150  feet  black  hexagon  mild  steel..   .  40  0  0 

47-  18.  July     3,  1918 — 72,000    pairs     carbons    for  Crompton 

Blondell  arc  lamps   1,500  0  0 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT,  PERTH. 

Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Perth,  are  as  follows: — ■ 

Date  Closing.  Particulars. 
September  11,  1918 —   825  cords,   2,  3   and   4  conductor. 
11,  1918 —     50  diaphragms,  carbon. 
11,  1918 —       5  gallons  ink,  black. 
11,  1918 —     25  microphones. 
11,  1918 —   100  microtelephones. 
11,1918 —   100  mouthpieces. 
11,  1918 —       6  resonators. 
October        2,  1918 — 1,550  coils,  heat. 

2,  1918 —     50  caps,  piano. 
2,  1918 — 1,100  cords,   2  and  3  conductor. 
2,  1918 —   200  plugs. 
2,  1918 —     25  sleeves,  ebonite. 
2.  1918 —     30  bells,  magneto. 
2,  1918 — 5,200  cells,   dry,  rectangular. 
"  2,  1918 —   550  condensors,   foiled  paper. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Kegina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

646.  Paper. — An  American  of  good  standing  in  Japan  who  is  dealing  exclusively 
in  paper  of  all  kinds,  would  like  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  news  print,  machine  finished,  super-book  paper,  and  account  book  paper.  It  is 
said  that  large  quantities  of  the  above  could  be  sold  to  good  advantage  in  the 
Japanese  market  at  the  present  time, 
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Sulphite  pulp.  A  firm  of  good  standing:  in  Tokyo  desires  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  mills  able  to  export  sulphite  pulp  of  good  quality  to  Japan,  for 
both  presenl  and  future  business. 

648.  Vegetable  glue. — A  large  manufacturer  of  tea  chests  in  Yokohama  desires 
to  purchase  vegetable  glue  in  Canada.  He  uses  annually  some  300,000  pounds,  and 
usually  purchases  60,000  pounds  at  a  time.  The  last  quotation  on  vegetable  glue 
which  this  company  received  from  an  American  firm,  and  which  was  acceptable,,  was 
L0  per  cent  f.o.b.  Seattle  per  pound. 

Piano  wire. — A  firm  of  piano  manufacturers  in  Japan  with  a  capacity  of 
fifty  pianos  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  organs  per  month,  is  in  the  market  for  some 
2,000  pounds  of  piano  wire. 

650.  Piano  hammers. — The  above  firm  also  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  firms 
making  piano  hammers  and  would  purchase  300  sets  as  a  sample  shipment. 

661.  Piano  felt. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  piano  felt  wishing  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Japanese  market,  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  a  piano 
manufacturing  company  in  Japan,  whose  address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

652.  Mild  steel  bars. — A  Japanese  firm  of  good  standing  wishes  to  buy  supplies 
of  mild  steel  round  bars,  used  for  manufacturing  iron  rivets.  These  bars  are  desired 
in  the  following  sizes  and  quantities  and  any  firm  able  to  ship  same  is  requested  to 
cable  prices: — 


653.  Asbestos  sheets. — A  Yokohama  firm  desires  to  obtain  asbestos  sheets,  one 
metre  square,  as  follows:"  10  tons  (2,240  pounds),  1  millimetre  thick;  20  tons  (2,240 
pounds),  1£  millimetre  thick. 

654.  Liquefied  ammoniac  bottles. — A  firm  of  good  standing,  situated  in  Yoko- 
hama, desires  to  purchase  new  or  second-hand  steel  ammoniac  bottles  with  valve  and 
cap,  together  with  protector.  The  inquirer  desires  to  have  firms  quote  him  by 
letter,  giving  at  the  same  time,  an  outline  and  description  of  the  bottles,  enumerating 
dimensions,  weight  and  test  pressure,  etc.  These  steel  bottles  are  required  as 
follows:    100  tube  capacity,  50  pounds;   100  tube  capacity,  100  pounds. 

655.  Iron  chain  bars. — A  firm  in  Yokohama  desires  to  obtain  100  tons  of  iron 
chain  bars,  1|  inches  diameter.  Said  bars  to  have  a  listed  certificate  as  to  strength, 
etc. 

656.  Mild  steel  bars,  round. — An  important  firm  in  Japan  desires  to  obtain  mild 
steel  bars  in  the  following  sizes. 


1-inch,  10  tons.    12  feet  long-.  Bundles. 

I  "  10  " 

|  "  10  " 

1  "  10  "        16/17    feet  long.  Bars. 

I  "  10  " 

1  "  10  " 
\\  "  10  " 
U  "  10  " 
13  '*  10  " 

2  "  10  " 


100  ton^. 


in 
in 
in 
10 


5  tons  (2,240  pounds),  1-inch,  12  feet  long.  Bundle. 

o   "  ««  a-  « 

0    "  "  |-   *'  "  Bars. 

0    "  "  1-  " 

0    -  »  1-  " 

5    «  «  i-  « 


5  0  tons. 
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657.  Mild  steel  sheets. — A  Japanese  firm  situated  in  Yokohama  wishes  to  obtain 
steel  sheets  as  follows : — 

3'  x  6'  BWG,  11 
4'  x  8'  "  11 
5'  x  10'      "  11 

4'  x    8'  Vie"  • 

3'  x  6'  Me" 
5'  x  10'  Vie" 

658.  Close  annealed  sheets. — A  firm  in  Japan  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  close  annealed  sheets,  3  feet  by  6  feet,  as  follows: — 

3  sheets  in  bundle  of  about  112  pounds. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

659.  Wire  nails  with  checkered  heads. — Wire  nails  with  checkered  heads  are 
desired  by  a  Japanese  firm  of  good  standing  in  the  following  sizes : — 


BWG.  No.  17. 

|-inch 

— 14  casks. 

17. 

I-  " 

—14 

16. 

1-  " 

—43 

lu. 

n-  " 

—43 

14. 

" 

—86 

13. 

13-  " 

—43 

13. 

2-  " 

—28 

12. 

2-  " 

—29 

12. 

h-  " 

—42 

11. 

2-jf-  " 

—43 

10. 

3-  " 

—28 

9. 

3  J-  " 

—29 

8. 

4-  " 

—14 

8. 

4J-  " 

— 15 

7. 

5-  " 

—14 

6. 

6-  " 

— 15 

500  casks  at  133  pounds  each. 


660.  Galvanized  iron  wire. — A  party  in  Yokohama  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  galvanized  iron  wire  in  the  following  sizes;  packing  to  be  one  coil  of  112 
pounds  and  burlapped:  B.W.G.,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    See  Customs  Memorandum 

2172-B  and  amendments,  obtainable  from  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa. 
Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa- 
Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Covernment.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Hoard  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Annual  ) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie  used  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Oifice  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  cf  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  snd  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.; 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub  districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Oiigins,  Bir  hplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913.  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Buihling,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
diu  n. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  602  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
5  3  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Ca.ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray.  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christlanla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt'- 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  he  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


[If  extracts  are  Published  the  source  should  be  mentioned.] 

WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  September  2,  1918.  No.  762 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 
Prohibited  Exports. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Order  in  Council  (P.O.  2040)  dated  August  17,  1918, 
the  exportation  of  casein  or  lactarene  is  prohibited  to  all  destinations  outside  of 
Canada  except  under  license  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  the  request 
of  the  War  Trade  Board. 


WAR  MEASURES — UNITED  STATES. 

Through  Export  Bills  of  Lading  via  Pacific  Coast  Ports  will  be  Continued. 

The  United.  States  Eailroad  Administration  authorizes  the  following: — 

Director  General  MeAdoo  has  .decided  to  continue  the  issuance  of  through  export 
bills  of  lading  via  Pacific  Coast  ports  after  September  30. 

Announcement  was  made  that  through  export  bills  of  lading  would  be  discon- 
tinued ^September  ;30,  due  at  the  time  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  space  and  resultant 
congestion  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  which  worked  a  decided  hardship  on  the  rail  lines 
and  slowed  up  their  handling  of  war  traffic. 

Conditions  have  since  improved,  and  it  has  now  been  decided  that  after  surround- 
ing the  issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  with  certain  reasonable  rule3  to  protect 
and  relieve  the  carriers  of  the  present  burdens,  the  arrangement  can  be  continued. 

Announcement  will  he  made  to  the  public  in  the  near  future  as  to  the  new  rules. 


WAR  MEASURES— BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Prohibited  Imports. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  8th  June  contains  copy  of  a  proclamation  dated  6th  June, 
1918,  prohibiting  on  and  after  that  date  the  importation  from  North  America  into 
the  colony  of  the  following  goods,  except  under  special  Jicense  issued  by  the  Governor 
or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him  to  do  .so,  viz. : — 

Carriages. 
Carts. 

Wagons  (excluding  .spare  parts). 
Motor-cycles  and  side  cars. 

Motor-cars  (excluding  spare  parts,  ploughs,  tractors,  and  drays). 
Tricycles. 

Musical  instruments. 

Pictures. 

Furniture. 
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In  tun  same  paper?  under  date  July  13,  the  following  articles  were  added  to  the 
list:-- 

Travelling  bags,  trunks,  and  valises. 

Baskets  of  all  kinds. 

Chinaware  or  porcelain. 

Earthenware  and  pottery. 

("'lass  and  glassware  of  all  kinds. 

Perfumery  of  all  kinds  (including  perfumed  spirits). 

Plato  and  platedware. 

Toys. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS  LOCATED  AT 

VLADIVOSTOK. 

Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress,  previously  located 
at  Omsk.  Siberia,  has  established  an  office  at  iSuifunskaya  street,  .10,  Vladivostok. 


MARKET  IN  SHEFFIELD  FOR  WOODEN  HANDLES. 

Preliminary  Arrangements  Invited. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  August  7,  1918. 

Sheffield  is  an  important  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  shovels,  spades,  hay 
forks,  hay  rakes,  picks,  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  wooden  handles  are 
required,  and,  for  some  years,  considerable  numbers  of  these  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  ..States.  The  manufacturers  purchase  both  direct  and  through  large 
primary  distributors  at  the  ports,  but  a  recent  investigation  revealed  that  all  the 
large  firms  greatly  prefer  direct  business,  and  much  interest  was  expressed  in  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Canada. 

The  following  figures  representing  the  annual  consumption  of  imported  handles 
by  some  of  the  firms  consulted  will  give  an  idea  of  the  demand :  Firm  No.  1,  300,000 
shovel  stems,  D  handles,  hay-fork  handles,  and  rake  handles;  firm  No.  2,  470,000 
pick  handles;  firm  No.  3,  100,000  pick  handles;  firm  No.  4,  200,000  shovel  stems, 
D  handles,  hay-fork  handles,  etc.;  firm  No.  5,  100,000  shear  and  trowel  handles, 
shovel  and  fork  stems,  etc.;  firm  No.  6,  50,000  to  75,000  adze,  axe,  sledge  hammer  and 
navvy  pick  handles;  firm  No.  7,  120,000  hedge  and  garden  shear  handles. 

The  principal  types  of  handles  required,  all  of  which,  except  the  shear  handles, 
have  been  mainly  obtained  from  the  United  States,  are  as  follows: — ■ 

hedge  shear  handles. 


Hedge  shear  handles  may  be  of  birch,  beech  or  maple,  and  are  required  in  the 
following  lengths:  24-inch,  28-inch,  32-inch  and  36-inch,  the  last  being  one  of  the 
principal.    Pre-war  costs  were  48s.  ($11.68)  per  gross  delivered  in  Sheffield. 
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GARDEN  SHEAR  AND  TROWEL  HANDLES. 


Garden  shear  and  trowel  handles  are  usually  of  birch,  beech  or  maple,  and  the 
lengths  required  are:  10-inch,  10|-inch,  and  12-inch.  Pre-war  delivered  costs  were 
20s.  ($4.87)  per  gross. 

PICK  HANDLES. 


There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  two  types  of  pick  handles,  known  as  Acme  and 
Universal,  respectively,  which,  indeed,  are  used  for  over  75  per  cent  of  requirements. 
The  Acme  is  30  inches  long,  2|-inch  by  1^-inch  at  the  shoulder,  lf-inch  by  f-inch  at 
the  eye,  and  lie-inch  by  lfV-inch  at  the  end.  It  is  sawn  twice  across  the  eye.  The 
Universal  is  32  inches  long,  2|-inch  by  l-|-inch  at  the  shoulder,  lf-inch  by  I-inch  at 
the  eye,  and  lf-inch  by  lTs-inch  at  the  end.  It  is  sawn  the  length  of  the  eye.  Both 
Acme  and  Universal  are  made  in  four  qualities,  Extra  All  white,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3;  the  last  two  are  used  mainly.  Pre-war  prices  for  these  picks  in  American 
hickory  were:  No.  2,  $1.80  per  dozen;  No.  3,  $1.50  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Atlantic  port, 
less  40  per  cent.  The  manufacturers  insist  on  hickory.  Maple  has  been  tried,  but  has 
not  been  found  satisfactory. 

NAVVY  PICK  HANDLES. 


There  is  a  certain  demand  for  navvy  pick  handles  (one  firm  consulted  uses  30,000 
annually)  30  inches  long,  eye  3^-inch  by  2^-inch.  Pre-war  prices  for  American 
handles  in  hickory  were:  No.  2  quality,  $2.30  per  dozen;  No.  3,  $2  per  dozen,  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  port,  less  40  per  cent.    Maple  handles  are  not  acceptable. 


miners'  pick  handles. 


There  is  a  certain  demand  for  hickory  miners'  pick  handles,  28  inches  or  30  inches 
long,  eye  3-inch  by  f-inch.  One  firm  consulted  uses  20>,000  annually.  Pre-war  prices, 
$1.75  to  $2  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Atlantic  port,  less  40  per  cent. 


HAND-HAMMER  HANDLES. 


Hammer  handles  are  required  in  hickory,  in  lengths  12-inch,  13-inch,  14-inch. 
15-inch,  16-inch,  17-inch,  18-inch,  eye  l&-inch  by  l«-inch.  Pre-war  prices  for  16-inch 
size,  55  to  90  cents  per  dozen,  according  to  quality,  f.o.b.  Atlantic  port,  less  40  per 
cent.  Another  manufacturer  paid  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  dozen  for  16-inch  size  in 
1914,  on  the  rails  at  Liverpool. 
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SLEDGE-HAM  MER  HANDLES. 


hammer  handles  are  required  in  hickory,  in  lengths  26-inch,  28-inch, 
30-inch,  32-inch,  34-inch,  36-inch,  38-inch  and  42-inch;  36-inch  is  the  standard 
length.  Eye,  Lf-inch  by  lf-inch.  Pre-war  prices  for  qualities  used,  mainly:  No.  2, 
$1.65  per  dozen  ;  No.  3,  $1.10  per  dozen,  f.oJb.  Atlantic  port,  less  40  per  cent. 

ASH  STEMS  FOR  SHOVEL  HANDLES. 

65 ^^-^^-^^^ 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  ash  stems  for  shovel  handles,  32  inches  long,  Its-inch 
diameter  at  eye,  and  1^-inch  diameter  at  handle  end.    1913  prices  were  2s.  Id.  (51 
I  per  dozen,  delivered  Manchester.    Present  prices  are  12s.  ($2.92)  per  dozen. 

D  HANDLES. 


Ash  D  handles  are  largely  used  in  30-inch  and  32-inch  lengths,  lie -inch  eye 
diameter,  liVinch  to  l|-inch  diameter  at  D,  D  7-inch  long  by  4^-inch  wide.  XX, 
the  quality  mainly  used,  cost  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  per  dozen,  delivered  Manchester  in  1914. 

HAY   FORK   AND  HAY   RAKE  HANDLES. 

Ash  hay  fork  and  hay  rake  handles  are  required  in  lengths :  4-foot,  4-|-foot,  5-foot, 
5^-foot  and  6-foot.  Basswood  and  maple  are  satisfactory  for  the  smaller  sizes,  4-foot 
and  4^-foot.  Beech  is  also  used  to  a  certain  extent.  Ash  handles  cost  3s.  to  4s.  lid. 
(73  cents  to  $1.19)  delivered  Sheffield,  pre-war. 

FAWN  FOOT  AXE  AND  ADZE  HANDLES. 


Hickory  or  ash  fawn  foot  axe  handles  are  required  36  inches  long.  Pre-war  rjrices 
were  No.  2,  $2.10,  and'  No.  3,  $1.85,  f .o.b.  Atlantic  port,  less  40  per  cent.  Adze  handles 
are  also  required  in  hickory  or  ash,  36  inches  long. 

HATCHET  HANDLES. 

Hatchet  handles  are  used  in  ash  or  hickory,  in  sizes,  14-inch,  15-inch,  16-inch, 
17-inch,  18-inch,  20-inch,  22-inch,  24-inch.    Pre-war  prices  delivered  Liverpool,  Is. 

3£d.  to  3s.  3d.  (31  cents  to  77  cents)  per  dozen. 

POST  WAR  OPPORTUNITY. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  contemplating  an  export  business  in  any  of 
the  handles  described  above  are  requested  to  send  full  particulars  of  what  they  are 
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likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  after  the  war.  This  information  will  then  be 
placed  before  interested  importers,  and  preliminary  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
future  business.  Owing  to  war  conditions,  stocks  are  greatly  depleted  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  while  this  furnishes  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  placing 
of  new  business,  naturally  importers  will  look  to  established  American  sources  of 
supply,  unless  Canadian  offers  are  placed  before  them  in  good  time,  and  pre- 
liminaries discussed  and  settled. 

While  hickory  or  ash  have  a  decided  preference  for  most  of  these  handles  with  the 
trade,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  importers  consulted  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  other  woods,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  worth  while  for 
exporters  who  can  offer  these,  to  send  samples  and  go  further  into  the  matter  with  the 
prospective  purchasers. 

Attention  is  called  to  Trade  Inquiries  No.  662  to  No.  670,  appearing  in  this  issue 
of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


THE  WOOL  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  June  2,  1918. 

Up  to  the  present  Japan  has  never  been  able  to  raise  sheep  on  a  commercial  scale. 
In  1906  there  were  3,501  sheep  in  Japan,  while  at  the  end  of  1915,  there  were  only 
2,768.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  raising  sheep  in  Japan  is  lack  of  proper 
fodder.  The  grass  in  this  country  does  not  seem  to  be  of  such  a  variety  that  sheep  will 
thrive  on  it.  The  authorities  are  therefore  giving  this  subject  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Experimental  farms  have  been  built  especially  to  deal  with  the  sheep  problem, 
while  agricultural  specialists  have  been  sent  abroad  to  study  the  methods  used  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Issa  Fanimura,  a  specialist  on  live  stock,  has  lately  been  in  Canada  and  the 
United  iStates  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  high  gTade  sheep  for  the  Japanese 
experimental  farms.  Some  of  the  best  Australian  breeds  are  to  be  imported  also. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  model  farm  at  Takikawa,  Hokkaido,  has  already  been 
finished  and  is  expected  to  open  on  July  1,  when  a  number  of  students  will  be  taught 
the  most  appropriate  methods  for  sheep-raising  in  Japan.  At  the  same  time  students 
will  be  trained  at  the  Government  Agricultural  Laboratory  at  Tsukisamu,  Hokkaido. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  send  these  students  out  when  they 
graduate,  among  the  farmers  who  are  desirous  of  starting  sheep-raising.  Breeders  will 
be  furnished  the  farmers  by  the  Government  at  actual  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  taught  how  to  clip  and  care  for  the  sheep.  It  is  claimed  that  food  has  been 
found  which  will  agree  with  the  sheep  and  the  prospects  thus  look  encouraging  for  the 
successful  establishment  of  a  wool  industry  in  J apan  which  will  in  future  years  supply 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  wool  required  by  Japanese  woollen  factories. 

THE  PRESENT  OUTLOOK. 

At  present,  however,  Japan  has  to  import  all  her  raw  wool.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  coming  for  the  most  part,  from  Australia,  but  now  that  England 
has  purchased  the  whole  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  until  a  year  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  Japan  has  begun  to  look  about  for  new  supplies,  although  the  opinion  pre- 
vails here  that  Japan  will  be  able,  as  before,  to  get  supplies  of  Australian  wool  by 
purchasing  through  England,  and  that  not  much  trouble  will  befall  the  Japanese 
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woollen  industry,  Mr,  Mogi,  a  wool  export,  has  just  been  investigating  prospects  in 
China,  and  from  investigations  made  it  is  planned  to  obtain  some  clips  from  Shanghai, 
llunau.  and  Shenshi,  China.  Although  some  people  in  Japan  hope  to  obtain  sup- 
plies  in  Mongolia,  it  is  said  that  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  grass  grown  there, 
and  as  a  result,  the  degenerate  breed  of  sheep,  that  Mongolian  clips  are  not  adaptable 
to  combing  purpbses. 

In  the  past,  small  supplies  of  wool  have  been  obtained  in  South  Africa,  Great 
Britain  and  La  tin- America. 

The  imports  of  wool  together  with  sources  of  supplies  for  1917  and  1916  were 
as  under: — 

1917.  1916. 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

China  ^.  .        1,901,587  3,598,510 

Great  Britain   297,204  386,648 

Australia   10,386,111  31,049,578 

Other  countries   27,043,538  101,936 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year, 
imports  were  recorded  as  follows: — 


1918. 
Lbs. 


1917. 
Lbs. 


China   490,370  605,264 

England   348,417  159,678 

Australia   824,646  7,730,393 

Other  countries   17,928,449  3,024,551 

The  term  "  other  countries  "  implies  for  the  most  part,  South  Africa,  but  South 
America  also  supplies  large  quantities. 


FUTURE  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  FURNITURE. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 


Buenos  Aires,  July  17,  1918. 

All  South  American  countries  are  large  importers,  in  normal  times,  of  furniture, 
particularly  North  American  styles  of  office  furniture,  and  French  styles  of  highly 
ornate,  carved  and  gilded  drawing  room  furniture.  Nearly  all  classes  of  furniture  are 
shipped  knocked-down  and  packed  in  cases  which  are  opened  up  on  the  retailers' 
premises  and  put  together  by  experienced  men.  Some  manufacturers  supply  certain 
tools,  such  as  extension  bit  screwdrivers  and  extension  bit  box  keys,  specially  designed 
for  mounting  their  particular  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  rise  in  freight  rates  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  has  brought  landed 
costs  of  imported  furniture  to  a  level  at  which  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  sub- 
stitute locally-made  articles  for  the  imported,  and  the  volume  of  imports  has  there- 
fore declined.  The  local  furniture-making  industry  is  heavily  protected,  imported 
furniture  being  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  Argentine  Customs 
Tariff,  namely,  47  per  cent  ad  valorem.  However,  in  spite  of  this  generous  protection, 
the  locally-made  furniture  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  imported  wthen  shipping 
facilities  and  normal  rates  of  freight  again  become  available. 

Formerly  one- third  of  the  importation  of  furniture  into  Argentina  consisted  of 
bentwood  furniture  from  Austria ;  the  second  largest  line  would  prohably  be  the  cheap 
line  of  North  American  kitchen  chairs,  sofas,  rockers,  and  medium-grade  office  furni- 
ture; there  was  a  large  demand  in  the  country  districts  for  the  cheapest  of  all  kinds 
of  varnished  wood  cane-seated  furniture.    Another  important   line   of  furniture, 
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imported  from  the  United  States  almost  exclusively,  was  the  high-grade  office  furni- 
ture line,  consisting  of  roll-top  desk,  oak  table,  filing  cabinets  and  polished  oak  or 
upholstered  leather  suites  of  chairs  and  sofas.  The  taste  of  the  better  class  people  in 
Argentina  leads  them  to  prefer  gilded  French  saloon  furniture  and  Italian  walnut 
styles  of  bedroom  suites.  The  styles  of  household  furniture  most  used  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  not  liked  here  and  efforts  to  introduce  them  have  not  been 
successful. 

Kitchen  furniture,  stools,  stepladders,  larders,  dressers,  etc.,  are  made  locally 
from  imported  pitch-pine  or  wftiite  pine. 

There  will  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  office  furniture  and 
devices,  cheap  cane-seated  varnished  chairs  and  sofas,  and  bentwood  chairs,  as  soon 
as  reasonable  freight  rates  can  be  secured.  A  manufacturer  would  require  to  have  a 
local  representative  who  would  keep  a  few  sample  chairs  and  sell  from  photographs 
to  the  large  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

The  quantities  of  furniture  imported  since  1913  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table : — 

IMPORTATION  OF  FURNITURE. 


Three-quarters 

Countries.  1913.  1914.  1915.         1916.        of  1917. 

$  Gold. 

Austria   600,611  253,286    — 

Austral  a     1,180    — 

Belgium   21,332  9,294    — 

Brazil   20  150    — 

British   Columbia    ....  150  940   

China   155  221    — 

Chile      

Denmark   140  20    — 

France   409,520  235,163    — 

Germany   389,523  160,424    — 

Holland   3,776  1,345   

Italy  .'.  144,813  101,252    — 

Japan   "7.096  4,625    — 

Paraguay   3,303  684   

Portugal   420 

Persia     ......      — 

Russia   1,249  210   

Sweden   867  140    — 

Switzerland   803  4,847   

Spain   46,347  15,968    — 

United  Kingdom   424,058  375,872    — 

Uruguay   623  224   

United  States   711.118  307,079    — 


Total   2,764,924        1,472,934       635,711       503,853  400,105 


Note. — A  list  of  Argentine  importers  of  furniture  may  he  obtained  by  Canadian 
firms  oin  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  quoting  file  No.  15028. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHINA  AFFECTING  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Boss. 

Shanghai,  July  15,  1918. 

China  Increases  Tariff  Assessment. 

As  announced  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  739  of  March  25,  1918,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  various  treaty  powers  to  discuss  the 
revision  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff  was  then  in  session;  it  is  now  to  be  reported 
that  the  committee  has  completed  its  work  and  submitted  its  report.  To  fully  under- 
stand the  subject  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff  and  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  various  powers  upon  the  board  of  revision,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  con- 
siderable  period  of  time  to  learn  why  it  is  that  the  foreign  Governments  have  acquired 
the  privilege  of  being  consulted  in  what  might  be  considered  Chinese  domestic 
affairs. 

China  had  some  kind  of  customs  tariff  upon  foreign  imported  goods  which  was 
imposed  by  former  emperors  from  the  beginning  of  its  trade  with  other  countries. 
Such  tariffs  were  not  founded  upon  any  system  of  equality,  but  the  duty  demanded 
usually  depended  upon  the  whim  or  self-interest  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  collec- 
tions. There  was  consequently  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  duty  demanded 
from  one  merchant  was  similar  to  that  paid  by  another,  nor  did  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment itself  ever  know  how  much  duty  had  been  collected  at  any  of  its  stations. 

The  Chinese  Government  were  not  in  doubt  regarding  the  operations  of  their 
customs  officials,  and  in  order  to  ibe  sure  of  a  certain  revenue  farmed  out  the  customs 
station  at  Canton — which  was  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  those  days — to  an  official 
known  as  the  "  Hippo."  Thus  upon  the  receipt  of  so  many  million  taels  by  the  Peking 
Government  the  Hippo  of  Canton  was  given  carte  blanche  to  collect  whatever  duties 
he  saw  fit.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  it  became  intolerable,  and  finally 
the  Chinese  Government  in  1854  placed  its  maritime  icustoms  .administration  under 
foreign  management,  which  has  been  continued  until  the  present  time.  In  the 
interval,  .various  revisions  of  the  tariff  have  been  made,  until  it  was  finally  arranged 
with  the  foreign  powers  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  rper  cent  based  upon  the  values 
ruling  in  1887-89  should  be  imposed.  On  this  hasis  the  duty  jhas  been  ^assessed  up  to 
the  present  time;  it  was  therefore  felt  by  the  Chinese  customs  administration  that 
this  basis  of  valuation  was  .insufficient, , and  .{that  a  levy  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  values 
of  1887  represented  in  many  cases  not  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the  values  of  to-day. 
The  object  of  the  commission  was,  therefore,  .not, to  .increase  the  present  duty  but  to 
equalize  the  assessment  on  present-day  values.  The  result  of  their  deliberation  has 
been  to  advise  that  the  prices  of  leading  commodities  ruling  in  1912-16 — that  is  for 
two  years  preceding  and  two  years  during  the  period  of  the  war — should  be  the  basis 
upon  which  to  assess  the  duty  of  5  per  cent.  That  this  is  more  than  a  ^temporary 
adjustment  is  unlikely,  for  that  the  whole  system  of  Chinese  revenues  must  he  over- 
hauled is  generally  regarded  as  inevitable.  Under  an  .agreement  made  in  .1902  known 
as  the  "  Mackay  Treaty,"  it  is  provided  that  should  the  Chinese  Government  abolish 
the  internal  tax  known  as  "  Liken  "  ,a  surtax  of  7j  per  cent  upon  imports  should  be 
substituted,  thus  raising  the  duty  to  12J  per  cent.  This  should  also  enable  China  to 
do  away  with  the  present  duty  of  5  per  .cent  supon  exports.  The  provincial  authorities 
in  China  have  not  shown  any  great  disposition  to  relinquish  their  revenues  derived 
from  Liken,  ,nor  do  they  seem  to  realize  that  this  mode  of  taxation  together  with  the 
duty  upon  exports  are  most  effective  deterrents  in  the  development  of  trade. 
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American  Prohibited  Imports  Checks  Chinese  Export  Trade. 

The  jexport  trade  of  China  which  has  ^flourished  so  conspicuously  for  the  past 
three  years  has  suddenly  met  with  a  serious  check  and  consternation  prevails  among 
those  firms  which  have  been  principally  engaged  in  the  export  of  Chinese  products  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  long  list  of  commodities  for  which  a  license  is  required 
before  entry  can  be  made  into  that  country  include  .many  articles  from  China,  chief 
of  which  are:  Eggs,  dried,  preserved  or  frozen,  and  yolk  of  eggs;  feathers,  fibres  and 
textile  grasses,  fans,  walnuts  and  peanuts,  beans  and  other  seeds,  human  hair  and 
manufactures  of  same,  baskets  of  wood,  /bamboo,  etc.,  lace  and  manufactures  of  lace, 
certain  grades  of  raw  silk,  tea  waste,  sif tings  and.  sweepings,  and  many  other  articles 
of  lesser  importance. 

All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  hides,  split  leather,  ftanned  skins 
and  manufactures  of  leather  from  overseas  have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments 
made  after  June  15,  1918,  except  for  shipments  covered  by  a  through  bill  .of  lading 
dated /on  >or  prior  to  June  15.  No  consular  invoices  for  ocean  shipments  will  be  certi^ 
died  after  June  15,  except  when  covered  by  a  through  bill  ->of  lading  dated  June  15  or 
prior  thereto  without  presentation  of  an  import  license  number  higher  than  96000. 

In  respect  to  the  very  important  trade  in  Oriental  vegetable  oils,  it  would  appear 
that  licenses  are  not  required  when  shipments  are  made  from  .China  ports.  The 
American  war  Trade  Board  also  announces  ;that  applications  for  licenses  authorizing 
the  exportation  to  Canada  of  vegetable  oils  imported  from  the  Orient  entering  the 
United  States  at  Pacific  ,Coast  ports  and  passing  through  in  bond,  or  .through  export 
bills  of  lading,  will  be  favourably  considered,  provided  the  shipments  ^have  been  pur- 
chased by  Canadian  concerns  for  consumption  in  Canada,  and  they  'are  routed  to  pass 
into  Canada  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  or  at  a  border  ,point  west  thereof. 

THROUGH  BILLS  OF  LADING  .PROHIBITED. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  American  Government  has  prohibited  the  issue  of 
through  railway-ocean  bills  of  lading.  Hereafter  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  separate 
{bills  of  lading  for  land  and  sea  transport.  It  is  stated  that  this  will  considerably 
inconvenience  traders  in  the  Far  East,  especially  those  who  have  not  offices  or  agencies 
[m  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  i  The  reason  for  the  prohibition  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  attributed  to  a  desire  to  simplify  the  license  procedure  and  facilitate  railway 
transport. 

Japan  obtains  Concessions  in  China  in  Return  for  Loans. 

The  present  financial  and  commercial  activity  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  in 
China,  is  a  subject  of  much  comment,  and  as  pointed  out  last  year,  Japan  for  the 
time  being  has  become  China's  banker  and  the  only  foreign  source  from  which  loans 
can  be  obtained,  and  as  China  is  urgently  in  need  of  funds  for  the  various  demands 
of  the  Government,  a  number  of  loan  transactions  have  recently  been  arranged  with 
Japanese  financial  groups  and  interests,  the  security  being  in  most  cases  upon  the 
public  utilities  of  the  country.  In  this  way,  Japan  has  recently  secured  valuable 
privileges  and  concessions,  which  when  fully  developed  must  be  of  great  advantage 
to  that  country  as  well  as  to  China.  Some  of  the  concessions  thus  secured  are  in 
reference  to  the  construction  of  railways,  which  are  so  badly  needed  in  all  parts  of 
China,  and  the  establishment  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  Chinese 
people.  Other  concessions  are  in  relation  to  mines  and  their  development,  a  task 
which  China  unaided  seems  to  be  incapable  of  accomplishing,  mainly  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  It  has  been  stated  that  previous  to  the  war  Japan  had  investments  in  China 
amounting  to  $45,000,000,  and  at  the  present  date  its  investments  had  increased  to 
$225,000,000. 
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Japanese  Need  of  Steel. 

It  is  well  thai  the  Japanese  Empire  is  singularly  deficient  in  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
and  that  one  of  its  most  urgent  necessities  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  remarkable 
industrial  expansion  is  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral.  Japanese 
ten  3ta  in  the  Yan-Yeh-L'ing  iron  properties  at  Hankow  have  heretofore  enabled  her 
to  obtain  large  supplies,  both  of  ore  and  pig-iron  from  those  sources,  but  the  great 
3ion  of  the  steel  industry  in  Japan  and  the  increasing  demands  for  steel  for 
shipbuilding  and  other  purposes  have  proven  that  supplies  from  the  Han-Yeh-Ping 
sources  are  insuiiieient;  it  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources 
for  a  supply  of  the  much  needed  raw  material.    Several  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
iwn  to  exisl  in  different  parts  of  China,  it  was  therefore  natural  and  legitimate  that 
Japan  should  look  to  this  country  for  a  further  supply  of  this  commodity  so  essential 
to  the  needs  of  her  manufactures. 

THE  MOLING  KWAN  IRON  FIELD. 

One  of  the  loan  agreements  recently  put  through  by  the  Peking  Government  and 
Japanese  interests  already  referred  to,  is  concerned  with  the  above  named  iron  pro- 
perty. The  mines  are  situated  about  20  miles  from  Nanking  and  not  far  from  the 
Yangtze  River,  and  are  said  to  be  very  valuable,  and  to  contain  at  least  40,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  very  favourably  situated  in  respect  to  transportation,  etc.  Japanese 
interests  have  had  the  mines  in  view  for  a  number  of  years  during  which  time  they 
have  made  different  offers  for  the  property,  but  only  recently  were  able  to  definitely 
secure  it.  The  Chinese  had  no  plans  for  developing  the  property  themselves,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  do  so  without  foreign  assistance.  The 
acquisition  of  this  ore  supply  by  Japan  must  now  place  that  country  in  a  position  less 
dependant  upon  America  and  Europe  for  its  steel  requirements  for  shipbuilding  and 
other  purposes,  and  may  also  enable  Japan  to  develop  a  greater  export  trade  in  steel 
products  of  all  kinds.  This  is  a  matter  which  directly  concerns  the  steel  industry  of 
British  Columbia,  and  calls  for  the  speeding  up  of  production  on  our  Pacific  coast. 
An  extensive  market  exists  in  the  Far  East  for  all  classes  of  steel  products,  ships 
plates,  bars,  angles,  tees,  structural  steel,  etc.,  and  from  the  foregoing  it  is  plainly 
evident  that  Japan  is  not  losing  time  in  making  preparation  to  furnish  the  needs  of 
the  markets  of  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  other  far  eastern  ports.  Therefore 
if  Western  Canada  expects  to  participate  in  a  share  of  this  business  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  making  preparation  for  the  future. 

The  China  Tea  Crop  Fair  but  Demand  is  Dull. 

Black  Tea. — The  first  picking  of  the  new  seasons  tea  crop  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  advices  from  the  black  tea  districts  of  which  Hankow  is  the  market,  go 
to  show  that  the  crop  is  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  many  former  years,  but  less  than 
that  of  last  year.  The  season  of  1917  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  year,  the 
weather  being  such  that  the  first  pickings  were  gathered  in  under  unusually  excellent 
condition.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact  last  season  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able year  for  the  China  tea  trade.  The  almost  total  elimination  of  the  Russian  mar- 
ket and  the  prohibition  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  were  disastrous  factors  directly 
affecting  the  trade,  consequently  there  was  not  at  any  period  of  the  season  any  brisk 
demand,  with  the  result  that  prices  ruled  low  in  native  currency,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  season  considerable  stocks  of  high  priced  teas  were  still  within  the  country,  the 
net  result  being  that  exports  to  foreign  countries  of  all  classes  of  tea  fell  away  in 
volume  from  those  of  the  previous  year  by  piculs  413,892  or  55,185,600  pounds.  This 
will  be  referred  to  more  fully  in  a  report  upon  the  trade  of  China  for  1917  to  follow 
next  month. 
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Green  Tea. — Reports  from  the  green  tea  districts  of  Chekiang  and  Anhui  are 
very  favourable  for  this  season's  first  crop,  the  pickings  being  gathered  under  favour- 
able weather  conditions  and  the  quantity  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  1917. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  MARKET  UNCERTAIN. 

Much  uncertainty  surrounds  the  China  tea  situation  at  the  present  moment,  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  among  shippers  regarding  the  immediate  future.  How 
far  the  American  prohibition  of  imports  will  affect  the  shippers  of  Lea  to  that  coun- 
try cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  what  embargoes  may  still  be  placed  upon  ship- 
ments to  Europe  is  yet  to  be  discovered;  but  of  all  factors,  the  unsettled  condition 
of  Russia  is  the  greatest,  for  formerly  Russia  consumed  70  per  cent  of  China's  total 
exports  of  tea.  Should  it,  however,  fortunately  happen  that  some  form  of  order  be 
restored  in  Siberia  within  the  next  few  months,  as  there  is  at  least  some  hope,  then 
China  tea  could  find  entry  into  that  portion  of  Russia  at  several  points,  and  as  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  the  commodity  within  that  country,  the  demand  would  with- 
out doubt  be  brisk,  and  this  would  go  far  to  relieve  the  China  market  of  its  overplus 
stocks.  The  whole  question  is  therefore  one  of  waiting  and  expectancy;  but  looking 
at  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  the  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as 
hopeless  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Improved  Methods  Increase  Silk  Crop. 

The  first  cocoon  season  is  now  over,  and  from  reports  coining  from  the  various 
districts  the  season  appears  to  have  been  fairly  good;  the  production  being  esti- 
mated to  exceed  last  season's  crop  by  fully  10  per  cent.  The  foreign  silk  association 
takes  considerable  credit  to  itself  for  this  result,  showing  as  it  does  that  the  efforts 
of  the  association  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  improve  their  methods  of  rearing  the 
cocoon  is  meeting  with  some  success. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SILK  TRADE  FAVOURABLE. 

Generally  speaking  the  outlook  for  the  silk  trade  for  the  current  year  is  regarded 
as  favourable.  From  a  recent  Lyons  silk  report,  stocks  in  European  countries  are 
depleted  and  arrivals  from  the  Ear  East  are  quickly  absorbed.  The  prevailing  high 
prices  of  wool  and  cotton  have  reacted  favourably  towards  the  increased  consumption 
of  silk,  and  it  is  therefore  not  thought  that  prohibition  upon  its  importation  will 
be  imposed  either  by  Erance  or  the  United  States.  High  freight  charges  of  course 
still  play  a  part  in  limiting  forward  movement  of  cargoes,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
cost.  A  recent  shipment  of  7,000  bales  of  silk  to  a  French  port  by  a  J apanese  steamer 
at  £60  per  ton  is  a  record  in  high  freight  rates  from  China  to  Europe. 

British  and  American  War  Loans  Evoke  a  Generous  Response. 

British  and  American  war  loan  appeals  which  had  been  outstanding  social  and 
financial  events  in  the  daily  life  of  Shanghai,  for  a  number  of  weeks  during  May 
and  June,  have  finally  come  to  a  close.  The  result  in  both  cases  may  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  the  support  given  to  each  may  be  said  to  have  fully  justified  the 
promoters  in  placing  the  respective  loans  before  the  Shanghai  people.  The  America^ 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  Liberty  War  Bonds  opened  in  April,  and  the  success  of 
their  drive  speaks  well  for  the  American  community  in  Shanghai.  The  result  being 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  British  tank  week  for  subscription  to  the 
National  War  Loan  was  launched  on  May  5,  and  the  campaign  was  vigorously  pushed 
with  the  aid  of  an  imitation  tank,  which  paraded  to  all  parts  of  the  settlement. 
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Subscriptions  to  considerably  over  $2,000,000  gold  were  realized  during  the  short 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  British  campaign  among  their  own  people,  a  Chinese  tank 
week  was  launched  and  invitations  made  to  Chinese  to  invest  in  the  British  National 
War  l  oan.  The  Chinese  responded  generously,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  another 
$000,000  was  secured. 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Contributions. 

On  Dominion  Hay  two  or  three  loyal  Canadians  residing  in  Shanghai  decided 
that  they  would  also  endeavour  to  realize  something  in  the  way  of  aid  to  the  Cana- 
dian Red  ( Iross;  consequently  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  several  young  ladies  appeared 
upon  the  streets  selling  maple  leaves;  in  this  way  something  like  $600  gold  was 
secured.  As  this  success  was  accomplished  without  any  previous  announcement  and 
do  advertising,  the  result  speaks  well  for  the  generosity  of  Shanghai  people  and  the 
popularity  of  Canada  in  this  community. 


MARKET  IN  BRISTOL  DISTRICT  FOR  CLOTHES-HANGERS  AND  SPINNING 

TUBES. 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston. 

Bristol,  July  31,  1918. 

Xickled  wire  clothes-hangers,  which  are  made  to  close  and  expand,  were,  previous 
to  the  war,  supplied  by  Austria  in  quite  large  quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  being  a  large  manufacturer  of  wire  products  of  various  kinds  and  having 
such  a  great  amount  of  nickel,  should  be  able  to  compete  with  other  countries  in  the 
supplying  of  these  products  to  this  country.  They  were  bought  before  the  war  from 
Austria  for  about  16s.  ($3.89)  per  gross,  c.i.f.  Bristol.  They  retailed  at  31s.  6d. 
($7.68)  per  gross,  and  wholesaled  at  one- third  less  than  the  retail  price. 

Any  Canadian  firms  which  are  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  after  the  close  of  hostilities  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office 
and  all  possible  help  will  be  given  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the  people  likely  to  be 
interested. 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  AND  WOODEN  SPINNING  TUBES. 

Large  quantities  of  tubes  in  both  paper  and  wood  are  used  as  cores  for  spinning 
yarns,  etc.  If  Canadians  could  supply  these  in  competition  with  other  sources  a  large 
sale  would  be  experienced. 

The  paper  tubes  are  used  mostly  in  the  lengths  of  6§,  8|,  and  9|  inches,  with  holes 
measuring  |,  § ,  |,  and  1  inch  diameter.  The  price  used  to  be  2^d.  (5  cents)  per  gross, 
but  the  price  is  now  9d.  or  lOd.  (18  cents  or  20  cents)  per  gross.  A  sample  is  being 
forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  where  it  may  be  inspected  on  application. 

The  two  most  popular  sizes  of  the  wooden  tubes  are  6f  inches  in  length  by  l£- 
inch  diameter,  with  a  f-inch  hole,  and  9|  inches  in  length  by  l|-inch  diameter,  with 
a  hole  of  f-inch  diameter. 

The  former  have  been  selling  in  England  for  16s.  3d.  ($3.95)  per  gross  and  the 
latter  for  27s.  ($6.57)  per  gross. 
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PRE-WAR  MARKET  FOR  PUMPS  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke, 

Milan,  July  20,  1918. 

THE   ITALIAN   PUMP  TRADE. 

The  market  for  pumps  in  Italy,  when  normal  times  are  again  resumed,  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  Besides  the  flourishing  trade  carried  on 
before  the  war  by  the  native  Italian  makers  considerable  importations  were  made  from 
the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and,  more  especially  from  Germany. 
The  total  value  of  the  pumping  machinery  imported  in  one  year  from  Germany  alone 
amounted  in  1912  to  £57,850,  divided  as  follows: — 

General  pumping  machinery   f  34,050 

Fire  engines  and  pumps  to  be  worked  by  man  or  animal   23,800 

KIND  OF  PUMPS  SOLD.  > 

Although  there  is  an  important  Italian  industry  it  is  stated  there  will  still  be  a 
good  opening  for  the  foreign  products  after  the  war  and  various  types  will  be  in 
demand,  e.g.  hand  pumps,  centrifugal  pumps  for  electrical  drive,  steam  pumps, 
plunger  and  fire  pumps,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  pumps  sold  are  centrifugal  and  of 
these  the  greater  part  is  of  a  type  suitable  for  coupling  direct  to  electric  motors. 
"Multistage"  centrifugal  pumps,  i.e.  pumps  which  can  be  made  suitable  for  high 
lights  by  adding  another  stage  (body  and  flier)  are  largely  used,  as  high  lights  are 
frequently  required.  In  Northern  Italy  where  electric  power  is  relatively  cheap  and 
plentiful,  large  numbers  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  sold  coupled  directly  to  electric 
motors.  These  pumps  are  used  in  factories,  dwelling-houses,  and  for  irrigation 
purposes,  the  belt-driven  types  of  pump  being  seldom  asked  for.  A  large  trade  is  also 
done  in  hand  pumps. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  .^ENGLISH  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  writer  has  been  informed  th'at  it  has  heretofore  been  difficult  for  the  English 
manufacturer  to  get  a  fair  .share  of  the  Italian  pump  trade  (as  most  English  pump- 
makers  do  not  build  electric  motors  and  it  would  not  always  pay  to  buy  an  electric 
motor  in  order  ito  sell  the  pumps  as  the  motor  ,and  fittings  generally  cost  more  than 
the  pump  itself.  Moreover  English  centrifugal  pumps  are  not  usually  suitable  for 
coupling  direct  to  electric  motors,  as  they  are  not  designed  for  the  speeds  at  which 
motors  run,  /i.e.,  2,400  /to  2,800  revolutions  per  minute.  For  the  foregoing  reasons, 
therefore,  local  firms  making  a  specialty  of  the  electrically-driven  pump  are  at  an 
advantage,  also  being  able  to  effect  delivery  more  quickly  and  at  prices  considerably 
lower  than  those  quoted  by  English  firms. 

GERMAN  AND  SWISS  PENETRATION. 

German  and  iSwiss  ffirms,  however,  were  /better  placed.  Thanks  to  direct  railway 
communications  they  could  deliver  far  more  quickly  while  at  the  same  time  German 
•electric  motors  and  pumps  were  notably  cheap.  Some  German  firms,  moreover, 
specialized  in  .small  centrifugal  pumps,  -which  they  sold  in  hundreds  to  agents  and 
makers  of  electric  motors  in  Italy. 
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P  MtTlCr  I . AKS  OF  A  , SMALL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

blowing  are  particulars  of  a  small  centrifugal  pump  built  by  a  Nurnberg 
firm,  of  which  there  are  thousands  at  work  in  Italy,  though  they  are  as  a  rule  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  electric  motor: — 

L,  A  centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  13'  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  17  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute;  price 
of  pump,  comprising  extefnded  bedplate  for  motor  find  coupling,  delivered  free  ijn, 
•Milan,  lire  105,  or  £  st.  4.0.10. 

2,  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  17  metres  lift  at 
revolutions  per  minute;  24  metres  lift  at  ,2,800  revolutions  per  minute;  price 

complete  as  above  delivered  free  in  Milan,  lire  115,  or  £  st.  .4.8.6. 

3,  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  of  30  litres  per  minute;  22  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  30  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute;  price 
as  above,  lire  153,  or  £  st.  5 . 17 . 8. 

4,  Centrifugal  pump  for  an  output  pf  30  litres  per  minute;  28  metres  lift  at 
2,400  revolutions  per  minute;  39  metres  lift  at  2,800  revolutions  per  minute;  price 
as  above,  lire  160,  or  £  .st.  6.3.1. 

The  above  pumps  are  suitable  for  1-1-inch  piping  and  are  -especially  designed  for 
dired  drive  by  electric  motor.  The  speeds  of  ,2,400  and  2,800  are  the  normal  speeds 
of  the  electric  motors  used  in  driving  them.  Price  is  pre-war,  and  comprises  the 
coupling  instead  of  the  standard  pulley  together  with  the  extended  bedplate  to  receive 
motor. 

These  are  the  smallest  sizes  made  and  are  used  largely  to  pump  water  into  dwell- 
ing-houses, factories,  etc.    Larger  types  are  also  made  »by  this  firm.  ; 

SWISS  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

A  high-class  multistage  electrical-driven  pump  built  by  Sulzer,  of  Winterthur, 
Switzerland,  also  does  a  good  business  in  this  (Country  and  competes  against  the  local 
competition  in  spite  o'f  a  higher  price.  Sulzer's  centrifugal  pumps  are,  jit  is  ^stated, 
considered  the  best  in  this  country. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.  , 

The  following  illustrations  of 'a  few  of  the  more  important  types  of  pumps  -manu- 
factured by  two  well-known  Milan  firms  will  show  some  of  the  principal  require- 
ments of  this  market.  The  prices  quoted  hereunder  are  pre-war  and  were  subject  to 
a  40  per  cent  discount  to  wholesale  dealers.  In  order  to  give  the  exact  measurements 
the  figures  are  left  in  the  metric  system,  it  being  understood  that  approximately  1  mm. 
equals  %5  of  an  inch,  1  metre  equals  ,31  ,feet,  find  that  1  litre  equals  If  pints,  or  -22 
gallon. 
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Fig  1  Fig  3  Fig.  4  Fig  2 


HAND  PUMPS  FOR  WELLS. 

Numbers  of  Pumps. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Inside  diameter  of  body  ,  .  , 

.    .  .mm. 

50 

57 

63 

69 

76 

82 

88 

25 

25 

32 

32 

38 

38 

3S 

litres. 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

 $ 

3.40 

3.80 

4.20 

4.80 

5.20 

6.40 

7.60 

"     3  and  4  

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

RECORD  " — DOUBLE-ACTING  PUMP  .WITH  TWO  PISTONS. 

Numbers  of  Pumps. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders  . 

.  .mm. 

50 

60 

75 

90 

105 

85 

85 

80 

70 

65 

15 

28 

45 

68 

106 

13 

19 

25 

32 

38 

7.60 

8 

76 

11 

16 

14 

16 

19.88 

9.00 

11 

70 

15 

06 

18 

06 

25.00 

9.40 

11 

90 

15 

28 

19 

00 

25.50 

The  foregoing  pump  may  be  employed  for  raising  water  to  a  height  of  12  metres, 
suction  included,  and  may  be  operated  with  either  handle,  fly  wheel  or  pulley. 
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"  BODAN  ** — DOUBLE   ACTING   CYLINDRICAL  PUMP. 

Numbers  of  Pumps. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Inside  diameter  of  pipes.  .    .  . 

mm.  19 

25 

32 

38 

51 

64 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders.. 

. ..."  60 

7>5 

86 

105 

125 

140 

....  26 

48 

67 

103 

145 

230 

.  .    .  .  100 

100 

90 

80 

66 

60 

$  6.00 

7.50 

9.00 

12.00 

16.25 

20.00 

The  foregoing  pump  is  employed  for  raising  cold  water  up  to  a  height  of  30 
metres. 


EXCELSIOR    — DOUBLE   OR   QUADRUPLE   ACTING  PUMP. 

Inside  diameter  of  the  pipes,  from  13  mm.  to  64  mm. 
Number  of  strokes  per  minute,  from  104  mm.  to  46  mm. 
Litres  per  minute  (double  acting),  from  20  to  245. 
Litres  per  minute  (quadruple  acting),  from  26  to  285. 
Price  (double  acting)  in  iron,  from  $3.32  to  $21.50. 
Price  (quadruple  acting)  in  iron,  from  $3.85  to  $23.60. 

The  pump  above  reproduced  is  adaptable  for  a  maximum  lift  of  25  litres.  This 
pump  is  sometimes  fitted  to  an  iron  frame  with  or  without  wheels  or  to  a  cylindrical 
or  rectangular  carriage  on  wheels. 

The  last  three  types  shown  above  are  copied  by  most  of  the  Italian  makers. 
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STEAM  PUMP. 

Numbers  of  Pump. 


1 

2 

.  3 

76 

114 

133 

51 

75 

89 

76 

102 

137 

1,800 

4,500 

8,000 

3,500 

8,000 

16,000 

i 

1 

t 

"  exhaust  

A 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

2 

 $ 

80.00 

130.00 

160.00 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

Diameter  of  pipes,  from  30  mm.  to  300  mm. 
Litres  per  minute,  from  70  mm.  to  10,000  mm. 
Price  (for  body  of  pump),  from  $36  to  $260. 
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MULTIPLE    CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

The  multiple  centrifugal  pump  shown  above  is  used  in  connection  with  small 
installations  for  raising  water,  for  furnishing  drinking  water  to  private  houses,  hotels, 
and  for  fire  pumps.  It  is  constructed  by  a  series  of  centrifugal  pumps,  in  this  case 
(four),  so  connected  that  the  water  passes  successively  from  one  helix  to  another  until 
the  required  lift  is  obtained.  The  number  of  helices  therefore  is  determined  by  the 
total  lift  to  be  reached  and  the  velocity  of  the  pump.  It  can  be  advantageously  used 
for  an  output  of  approximately  from  1,000  to  8,000  litres  of  water  per  hour  and  can 
be  rendered  adaptable  for  a  greater  output  and  a  higher  lift  by  the  application  of 
high  pressure.    The  price  ranges  from  $30  to  $88  and  upwards. 


VERTICAL  PUMP. 


Diameter  of  piston  mm  go 

Stroke  of  piston  '[  %  ^  120 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute                                      ..   .  .  .  !  .  .  ,  ]  125 

Production  per  minute  litres,  50 

Diameter  of  suction  pipe  '    ..inches.'  2\ 

delivery  pipe                                                               "  2 

Pulleys  mm.  600 

Price  $  75 
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INQUIRIES  INVITED. 

This  office  will  welcome  any  inquiries  from  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view 
to  after-the-war  trade  and  the  sending  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  preferably  printed, 
if  not  in  Italian,  at  least  in  French,  is  invited.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
market  invariably  asks  for  c.i.f.  prices,  Italian  port,  and  that  not  quality  alone  but 
prices  also  will  be  an  important  factor  in  establishing  trade  with  this  country  in  nor- 
mal times. 


POLAND'S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  Arthur  E.  Gurncy,  in  Commercial  Intelligence. 

(In  publishing  this  article  we  presuppose  the  ultimate  constitution  of  a  free  and 
independent  Poland.  For  the  present  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  remind  any  reader 
that  to  communicate  with  any  part  of  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  dominions  is  contrary 
to  law.) 

Although  Poland  has  of  late  received  a  fair  amount  of  notice  in  the  British  press, 
very  little  is  as  yet  generally  known  in  this  country  concerning  it,  and  least  of  all 
aiout  Poland's  commerce.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  country  has  had  no  indepen- 
dent foreign  relations — political  or  commercial — for  over  a  century,  and  the  three 
powers  by  which  the  Polish  territories  were  annexed  published  no  separate  statistics 
concerning  them. 

And  yet  Poland's  foreign  trade  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  by  British  business 
men,  as  the  encouragement  of  extensive  commercial  relations  between  Poland  and 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  interests  of  both  countries.  Each  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
many  commodities  of  which  the  other  stands  in  need. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject  among  business  men  in  this 
country  almost  invariably  meet  with  the  objection  that,  Poland's  future  not  yet  being 
decided,  it  is  too  early  for  taking  steps  towards  fostering  commercial  relations  with 
it.    To  the  author  this  attitude  does  not  appear  justified. 

Given  equal  facilities,  the  Poles  will  always  deal  with  Great  Britain  rather  than 
with  Germany,  which  not  only  never  possessed  their  confidence  or  sympathy  but  has 
earned  their  undying  hatred.  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  held  an  exalted 
position  in  the  esteem  and  sympathies  of  the  Poles.  Of  course  sympathetic  considera- 
tions are  not  the  fundamental  condition  of  profitable  business  relations,  but  where 
the  material  advantages  offered  are  equal  such  considerations  generally  do  act  as  the 
deciding  factor.  In  Polish  business  relations  they  have  always  played  a  much  more 
important  part  than  in  those  of  any  other  western  European  country. 

The  independent  Poland  which  the  Government,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
consider  "  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  stability  of  Western  Europe "  must  comprise 
"  all  those  genuinely  Polish  elements  who  desire  to  form  part  of  it."  In  other  words, 
it  should  embrace  all  the  ethnographically  Polish  territories.  It  would  thus  have  an 
area  of  about  95,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  approximately  25,000,000.  The 
territories  in  question  consist  of  the  Prussian  possessions  known  as  the  province  of 
Posen  (originally  Grand  Duchy  of  Poznan),  the  greater  part  of  West  Prussia,  and 
portions  of  East  Prussia  and  Prussian  Silesia;  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  "  Russian  " 
Poland,  with  portions  of  Lithuania ;  and  the  western  areas  of  the  autonomous  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia,  together  with  a  part  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  a  small  piece  of 
Hungary. 

The  natural  gateway  for  commercial  relations  with  these  territories  is  Gdansk,, 
or  Dantzig;  and  when  the  intentions  of  the  Entente  regarding  Poland  materialize 
this  ancient  Polish  seaport  will  regain  the  predominant  position  which  it  formerly 
held  among  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  sea.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
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a  magnificent  natural  highway  for  shipping-,  which  in  its  course  of  some  650  miles, 
traverses  the  Polish  territories  in  almost  their  entire  extent  from  south  to  north.  In 
ancient  times  Gdansk  was  one  of  the  four  chief  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
it  has  been  called  the  "  granary  of  Europe."  Polish  products  intended  for  export  were 
borne  to  this  city  on  the  waters  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  same  route  Poland's  exten- 
sive imports  from  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland  entered,  and  were  distributed  over, 
the  Polish  territories.  Gdansk  did  an  immense  trade  with  the  old  English  ports  of 
Boston,  Wisbech,  and  King's  Lynn.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its  ships  were  to  be  seen 
in  Portuguese  and  Italian  harbours,  and  they  sailed  even  to  Brazil. 

Notwithstanding  the  partitions  of  Poland,  its  dismembered  territories  were,  up 
to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  united  by  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations.  To  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas  special  treaties  were  signed  in 
L'815  between  Austria  and  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prussia  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  Their  wording  was  identical,  and  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories forming  part  of  the  Polish  State  in  1772  should  have  the  unhindered  use  "in 
their  entire  extent  right  down  to  the  sea"  of  the  watercourses  traversing  those  terri- 
tories. The  three  powers  further  bound  themselves  by  the  treaties  "  to  permit  in 
future  and  for  all  times,  an  absolutely  unlimited  exchange  of  all  products  of  the  soil 
ami  industries  of  the  Polish  provinces."  These  and  other  privileges  thus  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  the  Poles  were  gradually  curtailed  by  the  partitioning  powers,  who  in 
subsequent  treaties  omitted  to  mention,  and  finally  abolished  them,  notwithstanding 
the  most  energetic  protests  of  the  Poles. 

The  Polish  territories  were  thus  gradually  drawn  completely  into  the  economic 
systems  of  the  sovereign  states  by  which  they  had  been  annexed.  Being  framed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ruling  nationalities,  these  systems  did  not  show  much  consideration 
for  Polish  interests.  The  introduction  of  high  import  dues  rendered  the  exchange 
of  goods  with  foreign  countries  increasingly  difficult  and  made  the  Poles  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  sovereign  states.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  transactions 
with  Russia  represented  of  late  years  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  those  with 
foreign  countries. 

THE  VOLUME   OF  POLAND^  TRADE. 

In  the  absence  of  separate  statistics  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  except  in  a  very 
few  instances,  to  give  absolutely  correct  figures  on  Poland's  trade  with  *other  coun- 
tries. The  subject  has,  however,  been  carefully  studied  by  eminent  Polish  authori- 
ties, and  the  figures  given  below  are  based  on  the  results  of  their  labours.  They  are 
as  nearly  accurate  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  rather  represent  too 
modest  than  excessive  estimates. 

The  kingdom  presented  the  least  difficulties  in  obtaining  approximate  figures, 
as  it  was  possible  to  utilize  the  returns  of  the  custom  houses  through  which  all  goods 
entering  or  leaving  Poland  had  to  pass.  They  were  seventy-nine  in  number,  eighteen 
situated  on  the  Austrian  and  sixty-one  on  the  Prussian  frontier.  Two  of  the  latter, 
Vierzbolovo  and  Graievo,  were  used  almost  exclusively  by  goods  consigned  to  or 
exported  by  Russia;  the  destination  or  origin  of  the  majority  of  goods  passing 
through  the  remaining  custom  houses  were  Polish.  In  1911  the  value  of  the  good^» 
which  passed  through  the  custom  houses  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  £77,662,390. 
an  increase  of  12  -4  per  cent  on  the  preceding  year.  Exports  represented  the  sum 
of  £29,209,073,  or  37-1  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  imports  £48,453,317.  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  goods  imported  were  destined  for  Poland,  the  rest  passed  in  transit 
to  Russia. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  Galicia's  commerce  has  for  many  years  been  a  source 
of  anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  province.  But  without  reliable  data  no  ameliora- 
tion was  possible,  and  ir  1909  the  Galician  Diet  passed  a  measure  decreasing  the 
compilation  of  detailed  statistics  on  all  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  province. 
While  the  Bill  was  yet  under  discussion  in  the  Diet  the  representatives  of  Austrian 
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industry,  knowing  that  its  enactment  would  invariably  deprive  them  of  a  handy  and 
profitable  market,  protested  vigorously  to  the  central  authorities  in  Vienna  against 
allowing  it  to  become  law,  with  the  result  that  the  Austrian  Government  refused 
its  sanction,  and  the  measure  had  to  be  abandoned.  Figures  relating  to  Galicia's 
exports  in  most  instances  represent  deductions  from  a  comparison  of  available 
information  on  production  and  consumption,  based  on  market  returns  and  similar 
data.  With  few  exceptions  there  is  no  means  of  gauging  Galicia's  imports,  and 
figures  on  these  are  more  or  less  guesswork. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  external  commercial  relations  of  the  Polish  territories 
under  Prussian  rule  are  based  on  statistics  concerning  the  transport  of  goods  by  rail 
and  water.  These  have  been  amplified  by  information  derived  from  customs  returns, 
and  checked  by  comparison  with  figures  on  production  and  consumption  in  the  said 
territories. 

EXPORTS. 

Russian  Poland  exported  manufactured  products,  for  which  there  was  a  greai 
demand  in  Russia;  and  foodstuffs,  of  which  large  quantities  were  annually  sent 
abroad.  The  former  included  machinery  and  plant  of  various  descriptions,  furniture, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  alcoholic  beverages — porter,  beer,  liqueurs  and  other 
spirits.  In  1912  the  kingdom  exported  nearly  thirty-one  million  gallons  of  spirits. 
The  country  annually  exported  large  quantities  of  bran  to  Germany,  the  average  for 
the  years  1901-10  being  267,935  tons.  In  1910  it  exported  32,600  tons  of  wheat, 
53,680  tons  of  barley,  and  over  130,000  tons  of  potatoes.  During  1909-11  the  average 
annual  exports  included  69,000  tons  of  sugar — over  3,200  tons  of  which  were  con- 
signed to  England;  81,900  pigs;  milk  and  butter  for  a  net  sum  of  £116,000;  geese 
for  £422,000  net,  and  eggs  for  £780,000.  The  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products 
realized  the  net  sum  of  £31,600. 

The  Polish  soil  is  considered  by  experts  especially  suitable  for  growing  fruit — 
particularly  apples  of  the  highest  qualities — and  no  doubt  Polish  fruit  will  in  the 
future  find  its  way  to  foreign  markets  in  constantly  increasing  quantities. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  meat  products  exported  consisted  of  bacon,  but  the 
quantities  of  this  commodity  so  far  exported  represented  only  a  fraction  of  those 
which  will  be  available  in  the  future,  as  bacon  curing  had  only  been  taken  up  quite 
recently  in  Poland.  Before  the  war  there  were  only  two  or  three  small  bacon  factories 
in  the  whole  kingdom.  These  had  been  created  and  were  being  .run  on  co-operative 
lines,  with  the  assistance  of  Danish  experts,  by  small  groups  of  landowners  and  peasant 
farmers,  who  realized  their  possibilities.  The  entire  output  went  by  contract  to 
Danish  dealers  for  shipment  to  England.  As  these  factories  had  proved  highly 
profitable,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  several  others  was  contemplated  before  the 
war. 

Galicia's  exports  consist  chiefly  of  natural  products  and  products  of  the  soil — 
the  principal  items  being  oil,  salt,  timber,  flax  and  hemp — and  farm  and  dairy  pro- 
duce of  every  description.  The  principal  customer  for  the  former  was  Germany,  for 
the  latter,  Vienna.  In  1911  Galicia  supplied  the  Vienna  markets  with  31,000  head  of 
cattle,  532,000  pigs,  and  over  1,000,000  fowls.  The  total  value  of  the  pigs  exported 
annually  by  this  province  is  estimated  at  £4,000,000,  and  that  of  its  exports  of  cattle 
at  £840,000;  while  its  annual  exports  of  eggs  represent  the  sum  of  £1,680,000. 

Large  quantities  of  timber  for  building  and  other  purposes  annually  make  their 
way  down  the  Vistula.  In  1913  Galicia's  exports  of  baulk  timber  were  assessed  at 
£2,520,000,  and  those  of  sawn  timber  at  £546,000.  The  quantity  of  burning  oil  and 
its  various  by-products  exported  by  Galicia  amounted  in  1912'  to  648,726  tons,  for 
which  a  sum  of  £2,914,802  was  obtained.  Of  this  total  56,797  tons  were  shipped  to 
England,  while  Germany  acquired  195,080  tons.  In  1913  Galicia  exported  74,260 
tons  of  salt,  realizing  the  sum  of  £336,000. 
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File  Polish  territories  now  forming  provinces  of  Prussia  fall  into  two  distinct 
areas,  from  the  commercial  and  industrial  point  of  view.  For  whereas  Poznan 
together  with  Easl  and  Wesl  Prussia  are  predominantly  agricultural  provinces  Polish 
Silesia  is  an  almosl  purely  industrial  area,  whose  extremely  dense  population  is 
dependent  for  its  food  supply  mainly  on  the  other  provinces.  And  these  are  in  a 
position  not  only  to  supply  all  their  own  and  Silesia's  requirements  in  that  respect, 
but  also  in  addition  to  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  products.  With  the 
i  xception  of  rye  almost  the  entire  exports  of  which  go  to  Germany  and  the  kingdom 
•  the  greater  pan  of  the  surplus  of  cereals  is  consigned  to  foreign  countries  by  way 
<•['  Gdansk  and  Koenigsberg. 

Tlir  average  annual  exports  of  the  Duchy  of  Poznan  alone  for  1906-8,  amounted 
to  232,717  to,,,  of  rye,  17,887  tons  of  wheat,  90,868  tons  of  barley,  and  52,2-61  tons 
of  oats.  This  and  the  other  Polish  provinces  belonging  to  Prussia  also  annually 
■  \ ported  la  rue  quantities  of  potatoes.  The  annual  exports  of  sugar,  which  was  con- 
signed chiefly  to  Holland  and  England,  amounted  to  about  450',000  tons,  and  those 
of  alcohol  to  about  20,000,000  imperial  gallons. 

Live  stock  formed  another  important  item  in  the  exports  of  these  provinces,  for, 
although  large  numbers  of  animals  were  annually  imported  from  Russia,  exports  in 
this  have  always  greatly  exceeded  imports.  In  1900  the  surplus  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  41,400;    cattle,  407,400';    pigs,  1,252,400;   poultry,  3,468,900. 

The  only  Silesian  export  of  interest  to  this  country  is  zinc.  The  province's  out- 
put of  ih is  product  amounted  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  world's  production,  and 
large  quantities  were  annually  consigned  not  only  to  the  western  German  provinces, 
but  to  France  and  England  as  well. 

IMPORTS. 

All  the  Polish  territories  are  large  purchasers  of  manufactured  goods.  Galieia, 
possessing  but  few  industries  of  its  own,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  almost  all  its  require- 
ments in  that  respect  by  importation,  and  it  was  the  same  with  the  Polish  provinces 
in  German  possession.  For  even  Silesia,  although  an  almost  purely  industrial  area, 
has  not  developed  to  any  considerable  extent  any  other  industries  than  those  con- 
nected in  some  form  or  other  with  mining.  The  industries  existing  in  the  other 
provinces  were  almost  exclusively  such  as  are  connected  with  agriculture. 

Among  the  imports  of  the  kindgom  raw  wool  and  cotton  take  first  place.  The 
average  quantities  of  the  former,  imported  annually  during  1909-11,  were  equivalent 
to  £4,071,000,  and  those  of  the  latter  only  slightly  less.  In  addition  to  these,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  for  a  sum  of  £1,266,000'  and  worsted  for  £2,278,000'  were  annually 
imported.    Imports  of  jute  annually  amounted  to  £475,000. 

The  annual  average  during  the  same  period  for  imports  of  cutlery  and  tools  was 
695,500,  of  ironmongery  £517,000,  machinery  £3,133,000'  (including  agricultural 
machinery  for  the  sum  of  £370,000).  The  annual  imports  of  bicycles,  motor  and 
other  vehicles,  and  musical  instruments  represented  the  sum  of  £1,277,000. 

The  country  also  imported  large  quantities  of  paper  and  pulp  lor  its  main- 
tenance. The  latter  Was  obtained  from  Finland,  as  also  were  the  coarser  varieties 
of  the  former;  while  the  higher  qualities  were  imported  from  countries  outside  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  averaged  annually  about  £158,000. 

Among  Galicia's  imports  textile  fabrics  are  the  most  important  item.  Before 
the  war  these  annually  represented  a  sum  of  nearly  £10,000,000,  while  leather  and 
leather  goods  came  next  with  nearly  £2,000,000'.  Imports  of  machinery  and  tools 
annually  amounted  to  about  £916,000,  and  those  of  paper  and  paper  goods  to  approxi- 
mately £625,000. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  goods  imported  by  the  Polish  territories  before 
the  war  will  be  even  more  in  demand  there  after  peace  is  restored. 
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One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  awaiting  the  country  is  the  rebuilding  of  its  towns 
and  villages,  great  numbers  of  which  have  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  rein- 
statement of  its  industries.  Nearly  all  those  industrial  establishments  which  escaped 
destruction  have  been  dismantled,  and,  as  most  of  the  industries  met  with  in  other 
countries  existed  in  the  kingdom,  their  reinstatement  will  involve  the  acquisition  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  machinery,  plant,  and  equipment. 

Every  variety  of  building  material  will  also  be  in  great  demand,  as  well  as  gas 
and  electric  fittings,  door  and  window  furniture,  and  all  the  various  odds  and  ends 
required  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  every  known  variety  of  building. 

To  ensure  success  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  those  wishing  to  deal  with  Poland 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  and  tastes  of  their  prospective 
customers,  which  are  in  most  cases  dictated  by  local  conditions.  In  consequence  of 
the  high  customs  duties,  levied  in  the  past,  the  Poles  are  used  to  paying  high  prices 
for  imported  goods.  When  cost,  freight,  duty,  and  incidental  charges  are  added 
together  a  slight  increase  in  the  first-named  frequently  does  not  make  much  difference, 
if  the  quality  of  the  goods  warrants  the  outlay. 

Price  lists  and  similar  literature  should  be  in  Polish,  and  weights  and  measures 
given  in  the  metric  system.  Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.,  and  include  cost  of  pack- 
ing. The  importer  then  only  has  to  add  the  amount  of  customs  charges  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  the  goods.  Where  direct  dealings  with  provincial  tradesmen  are  con- 
templated, these  charges  should  also  be  included,  and  as  soon  as  exchange  rates  have 
been  fixed  prices  should  in  all  cases  be  quoted  in  Polish  currency.  The  Poles  are 
very  susceptible  to  such  marks  of  consideration. 

Credit  is  another  important  factor  in  dealings  with  Poland,  as  Polish  commerce 
has  always  to  a  great  extent  been  dependent  on  it.  Merchants  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
work  with  a  large  capital  besides  which  they  had  to  discharge  heavy  import  duties 
before  they  could  obtain  the  goods.  Therefore  they  required  time  to  dispose  of  a 
portion  of  these  before  being  called  on  to  pay  for  them.  They  would,  however, 
frequently  agree  to  pay  a  part  of  the  value — up  to  one-third — with  order  or  against 
bill  of  lading.  The  length  of  credit  must,  of  course,  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  goods,  but  in  most  cases  the  period  desired  was  three  months. 

Poland  has  suffered  most  severely  from  the  war,  and  its  commerce  has  been  hit 
particularly  hard.  Credit  will  consequently  be  of  still  greater  importance  after  the 
war  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  should  therefore  be  extended  on  as  generous  a 
scale  as  possible,  at  least  until  the  country  has  had  time  to  recuperate. 


STEADY  DEMAND  FOR  FIREBRICK  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  July  15,  1918. 

There  has  always  been  a  steady  demand  for  firebrick  in  Argentina,  the  average 
importation  for  the  past  twelve  years  amounting  to  5,000,000  bricks  annually.  Of  this 
total  Great  Britain  has  supplied  90  per  cent,  the  North  American  article  not  having 
been  sold  here  in  appreciable  quantities  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Firebricks  are  used  locally  for  factory  purposes  almost  exclusively,  domestic  fire- 
places being  few  in  number  and  not  often  used.  Several  British  firms  are  doing 
business  in  Argentina  through  local  agents,  whilst  one  has  a  branch  office  and  ware- 
house here  in  charge  of  a  man  sent  out  from  London. 

Three  Buenos  Aires  firms  are  desirous  of  representing  a  manufacturer  of 
firebricks  or  of  importing  for  their  own  account. 
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The  customs  .statistics  of  imports  relating  to  firebricks  are  appended: — 


Three-quarters 

Countries—  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.      of  1917. 

Germany   214,  ooo  is.ooo  21,000     

Austria   2,000  3,000    ....   

Belgium   228,000  16,000       

Denmark   ...    33,000    — 

Spain   1,000    1,000    — 

United   Stat  s   20,000  590,000  62,000    — 

France   6,000  7,000  6,000    — 

Italy   16.000  3,000  7,000    — 

Paraguay       8,000    — 

United   Kingdom   4,203,000  2,601,000  7,293,000    — 

Sweden       9,000    — 


Total   4,691,000    3,238,000    7,440,000    2,619,000  1,269,000 


CANADA'S  SHARE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


Cape  Town,  May  2,  1918. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  reports  in  detail  have  been  submitted  covering-  several 
classes  of  imports  into  which  were  incorporated  a  number  of  kindred  lines.  The 
following  report  covers  a  varied  list  in  which  Canada  is  interested.  No  attempt, 
however,  is  made  in  this  report  to  classify  the  several  lines,  they  are  submitted  as 
arranged  in  the  South  African  annual  statement  of  trade: — 


CARTRIDGES  FULL. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                          £2>5,695  £31,893  £16,798  £37,719 

Canada                                                            89  21  16  57 

United  States                                            12,804  10,755  3,435  1,295 

United  Kingdom                                         12,763  21,062  12,115  29,963 

France                                                               35  37  6  3 


The  total  number  of  cartridges  imported  was  9,046,172,  as  against  14,193,417  in 
1916.  During  the  past  four  years  the  United  States  increased  its  exports  from  1,991,650 
cartridges  in  the  year  1914  to  6,266,617  cartridges  last  year,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
dropped  in  the  same  period  from  10,977,719  to  2,741,285  cartridges.  A  good  number 
of  trade  inquiries  have  been  made  asking  for  supply  from  Canada.  Representation 
on  the  spot  is  the  only  sure  way  of  securing  and  holding  this  trade. 


GUNS  OF  ONE  BARREL. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £4,064  £3,018  £2,013  £13,750 

Canada   50  97  32  93 

LTnited  States   3,493  2,084  737  948 

United  Kingdom   424  756  1,118  9,114 


The  total  number  of  these  guns  imported  last  year  was  2,808,  which  is  about 
one-half  the  number  imported  in  the  year  1914.    Local  South  African  restrictions 
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of  import  in  these  goods  is  one  reason  for  the  drop  in  import.  Two  of  the  largest 
importers  have  stated  that  they  expect  to  do  a  very  much  better  trade  in  one  line  of 
Canadian  rifles. 

BASKETWARE. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£5,043 

£11,339 

£5,642 

£10,629 

f  f : c  9 

3 

62 

'  52 

'  21 

7S 

1,078 

1,819 

1,454 

3,599 

2,782 

8,109 

3,152 

3,752 

296 

152 

111 

516 

176 

337 

183 

145 

565 

286 

596 

551 

The  decrease  in  imports  of  basketware  is  due  as  much  to  local  development  as 
to  ocean  freight  conditions.  The  Canadian  value  shown  is  for  one  set  of  samples,  which 
so  far  have  not  met  with  success. 


BIOSCOPE  FILMS. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915 

1914. 

Total  

.  .   .  .  £40,266 

£40,182 

£40,112 

105 

United  States  

..    ..  8,617 

8,577 

1,195 

..    ..  30.6S6 

28,939 

38,869 

2,124 

....  208 

'  36 

....  100 

....  105 

*439 

*  With  phonographs  and 

accessories. 

South  Africa  as  a  field  for  bioscope  films  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  total  import  was  2,500,074  feet,  and  seven  countries  supplied  these.  In  addition, 
film  production  is  an  active  industry  in  this  country. 


BOILER  COMPOSITION. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                            £1,450  £2,192  £2,811  £3,031 

Canada                                                          16  ....  ....  — 

United  States                                                  63  31  112  375 

United  Kingdom                                           1,371  1,869  2,503  2,546 


BRASS  MANUFACTURES. 

(Not  Bar,  Ingot,  Rod,  Plate,  or  Sheet.) 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.          1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                           £22,544       £28,155  £20,914  £29,195 

Canada                                                          150             123  55  — 

United  States                                              2,359          1,718  356  415 

United  Kingdom                                          16,605         24,292  18,558  26.39S 

Japan                                                          2,176             610  125  242 

India                                                              1,063           1,295  1,733  831 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£4,937 

£3,896 

£3,313 

£4,160 

21 

3,399 

676 

'  *27 

72 

1,415 

3,028 

3,267 

3,809 

13 

22 

5 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£84,240 

£90,669 

£60,196 

£69,246 

172 

17,002 

18,443 

14,295 

9,249 

24,828 

30,335 

22,028 

"31,809 

39,828 

37,977 

22,603 

16,825 

1,568 

1,768 

793 

1,506 

693 

584 

185 

15 
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OOPPEft  MANUFACTURES. 

(Not  Bar,  Wgb%,  Rod,  Plate,  or  Sheet.) 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  . .  ,s;  

Canada  

United  States  

Untied  Kingdom  

Japan  

There  was  quite  a  number  of  trade  inquiries  last  year  for  supply  of  brass  and 
copper  goods  in  a  mechanical  way  from  Canada.  There  are  good  prospects  for  a 
steady  increase  of  trade  under  this  heading  for  Canada. 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

"Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  •. 

Switzerland  

France  

Japan  

In  addition  to  the  countries  cJf  import  shown  in  'the  above  table  there  are  nine 
other  countries  who  shipped  in  a  small  way  under  this  heading.  Germany's  share  of 
the  year  1914  supply  was  to  a  value  of  £9,392.  As  the  Canadian  shipper  of  these  goods 
in  the  year  1916  has  never  ;Communicated  with  this  office,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  up  the  shipment  for  further  inquiry. 

CORDAGE  AND  ROPE  (NOT  WIRE  ROPE). 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

Hong  Kong  

Norway  

Japan  

India  

Australia  has  been  shipping  cordage  to  this  country  for  the  past  three  years,  which 
has  given  satisfaction,  and  the  dealers  say,  has  come  to  stay.  Australia's  share  of  the 
trade  last  year  was  25  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported.  As  pre-war,  the  United 
Kingdom  shipper  controls  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  shipping  last  year  11,332  pounds  out 
of  a  total  import  of  20,630  pounds.  New  sources  of  supply,  other  than  Australia, 
since  the  year  1914,  are  Japan,  China,  Hong  Kong,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland. 

CORKS  AND  BUNGS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £39,826  £31,215  £29,997  £24,435 

United  States   3,823          1,297  219  229 

United  Kingdom   23,458         19,106  21,687  17,402 

Portugal   9,819           6,556  3,141  1.85S 

Spain   2,209           3,642  4,068  3,358 


1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£76,080 

£75,589 

£58,550 

£43,087 

514 

4,961 

3,630 

2,190 

1,451 

45,318 

49,095 

45,715 

33,438 

12,794 

8,049 

78  . 

4,254 

332 

3,739 

8,490 

9,407 

5,146 

2,006 

2,213 

102 

1,204 

2,420 

858 

1,613 
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Although  Canada  does  not  figure  in  this  trade,  it  is  submitted,  as  inquiries  have 
been  made  by  one  firm  for  information  regarding  this  market.  The  prices  of  the 
Canadian  goods  were  much  higher  than  similar  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  quantity  imported  last  year  was  915,541  gross,  an  increase  of  290,000  gross 
over  the  year  1914.  These  goods  in  crown  and  other  style  are  now  being  made  in 
South  Africa. 

EARTHENWARE  (NOT  BRICKS,  PIPES  OR  PIPING). 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£129,680 

£159,189 

£74,579 

£81,291 

117 

5 

4 

United  States  

339 

1,093 

223 

142 

112,795 

148,018 

71,749 

65,677 

13,552 

5,791 

953 

736 

1,926 

1,447 

20 

30 

CHINA  WARE. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                           £14,332  £19,150  £8,532  £31,197 

Canada                                                         •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  5  — 

United  States                                                  24  6  10  19 

United  Kingdom                                           7,387  11,948  6,216  18,342 

Janan                                                             6,630  6,398  1,568  1,969 


As. a  result  of  special  effort,  Japan  has  made  a  big  increase  in  its  exports  to  South 
Africa  under  both  headings.  The  trade  generally  spe'ak  o'f  satisfaction  in  both  makes 
of  table  goods  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  trade  will  grow.  Germany's  share 
of  the  trade  in  both  lines  in  the  year  1914  was  £21,400. 


HORSE  HAIR. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

£8,158 

£6,839 

£5,401 

£3,991 

104 

651 

113 

197 

34 

6,606 

4,082 

4,085 

3,005 

382 

1,610 

680 

485 

117 

343 

778 

307 

398 

The  total  weight  imported  last  year  was  53,657  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom 
shipped  35,007  pounds,  and  the  United  States  'a  total  weight  of  7,963  pounds.  -  Inquiries 
have  been  made  for  supply  from  Canada,  and  as  a  result  one  lot  was  sold  for  the  South 
African  Government  Stores,  which  is  shown  in  a  separate  report.  As  the  furniture 
and  mattress  manufacturing  are  two  growing  industries,  there  will  always  be  a  good 
market  for  this  article. 

GLASS  BOTTLES  AND  JARS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915  1914. 

Total   £104,737  £183,778  £102,257  £102,712 

Canada   84  1,581  208  214 

United  States   11,756  48,554  14,231  9,629 

United  Kingdom   58,474  53,704  45,897  54,961 

Holland   3,351  10,550  4,055  932 

Portugal   1,386  452  386  223 

Sweden   15,765  50,479  33,436  15,416 

Japan   12,721  13,042  865  — 
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GLASSWARE. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  ...  .  *  . .  J  . . 

£75,681 

£20,389 

£39,190 

5 

2 

2 

United  States  

8,332 

17,145 

4,051 

2,670 

10,031 

12,890 

7,466 

11,529 

15,782 

601 

189 

3,834 

11,693 

275 

9,631 

Holland  

1,917 

12,617 

4,989 

459 

Many  trade  inquiries  have  been  made  (for  the  supply  of  bottles  and  jars  from 
Canada  with  no  result  so  far  in  direct  offers  of  sale.  Most  of  the  jars  secured  in  the 
year  1916  w  ere  through  indent  agents  and  one  local  representative  of  a 'South  African 
jobbing  house  who  visited  Canada. 

Japan  1ms  supplied  a  big  quantity  of  small  bottles  suitable  to  'the  drug  and 
chemical  trade.  The  first  shipments  from  Japan  were  faulty,  but  these  have  improved 
and  no  doubt  this  improvement  will  mean  an  increase  of  orders  for  this  year's  delivery 
if  the  ocean  shipping  can  be  secured. 

The  import  ctf  plate  and  window  glass  has  fallen  off  by  more  than  one-half. 

In  glassware,  Germany's  pre-war  trade  has  been  captured  by  Japan,  who  are  now 
shipping  a  big  range  of  table  glassware.  As  with  the  bottles,  there  is  an  improvement 
in  finish  and  quality  on  the  goods  received  during  the  past  nine  months. 

The  present  restriction  on  a  big  trade  on  these  lines  and  chinaware  from  Japan 
is  the  excessive  ocean  freight  charges.  An  ordinary  quality  drinking  glass  costs  in 
oc<  an  freight  charges  alone  about  4s.  per  dozen. 


HATS  AND  CAPS. 

Straw  Hats. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                          £46,207  £53,496  £42,836  £42,608 

Canada                                                         ....  .  .  •  ■  •  •  •  •  9 

United  States                                                  266  403  260  152 

United  Kingdom                                          38,163  47,630  39,525  37,579 

Japan                                                            5,103  2,994  888  848 

Italy                                                              461  921  447  762 


All  Others. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 


Total   £190,482  £2>88,625  £166,831  £162,198 

Canada   3  6  2  — 

United  States..   1,556  2,161  1,388  1,159 

United  Kingdom.   176,885  271,614  155,331  145,439 

Italy   6,574  9,374  4,708  6.067 

India   3,586'  4,196  4,853  2,001 

Japan   1,516  204  102  111 


As  there  has  been  some  inquiry  from  Canada  re  the  possibility  of  placing 
Canadian-made  hats  on  this  market,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  submit  the 
above  tables  and  following  data. 

The  average  annual  import  of  straw  hats  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
38,000  dozen,  although  last  year's  total  was  only  28,000  dozen.  About  eighteen 
countries  supply  in  small  quantities,  the  United  Kingdom  holding  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  and  Japan  making  a  big  increase  in  the  past  three  years. 
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In  felt  hats  and  caps,  the  average  annual  imports  during  the  past  four  years 
have  been  185,000  dozen;  last  year's  total  amounted  to  only  14-1,456  dozen.  The 
United  Kingdom's  share  of  this  was  138,841  dozen.  Italy  was  next  with  an  export 
of  4,057  dozen,  and  as  with  so  many  other  lines,  Japan  has  increased  her  export  on 
these  goods  from  40  dozen  in  the  year  1914  to  1,097  dozen  last  year. 


HOPS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1S17.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                          £23,992  £19,962  £18,679  £30,571 

Canada                                                            48  ....  ....  — 

United  States                                              4,689  6,314  5,742  5,160 

United  Kingdom                                        18,038  13,018  11,849  16,588 

Australia                                                     1,025      37 


RUBBER  TIRES. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915 

1914. 

Total..  

£57,236 

£38,740 

£34,083 

9 

10 

6,835 

7,213 

4,604 

2,974 

United  Kingdom  

38,315 

48,202 

31,593 

26,864 

992 

527 

1,009 

850 

892 

182 

The  South  African  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  goods  will 
help  to  increase  Canada's  exports. 

With  one  exception,  all  other  manufacturers  of  tires  exporting  to  this  country 
do  so  on  the  consignment  basis  and  under  these  circumstances  are  bound  to  secure 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £82,310  £86,914  £66,113  £114,106 

Canada   5,193  2,020  414  2,329 

United  States   18,356  19,573  10,792  8,994 

United  Kingdom   53,332  56,546  46,984  32,857 

Japan   3,304  1,458  157  6 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  on  pianos  and  organs  and  is  really  on  imports  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  only.  The  increased  export  is  due  entirely  to 
representation  oh  the  spot.  There  is  some  complaint  in  the  trade  as  to  standard 
of  finish  on  keyboards,  and  in  some  cases  as  to  the  lack  of  tone  on  some  pianos. 
This  is  on  the  cheaper  grades  only.  Canadian  organs  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
trade  both  for  value  and  packing.  The  United  States  manufacturers  have  made 
a  large  increase  in  their  trade  under  this  heading.  Germany's  trade  in  the  year 
1914  was  £68,000;  most  of  this  was  on  pianos,  for  which  they  had  built  up  a  splendid 
reputation  for  value  in  this  and  other  overseas  countries.  Nine  other  countries  shipped 
to  South  Africa  under  this  heading  last  year. 


JEWELLERY. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Total  

,  £107,226 

£110,958 

£63,742 

£137,045 

5 

5 

11 

United  States  

2,750 

675 

471 

508 

94,651 

105,793 

60,386 

125,520 

2,528 

1,558 

1,035 

Switzerland  

1,779 

622 

543 

411 

859 

373 

433 

590 

118 

20 

10 
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1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£4,287 

£2,924 

£3,034 

£3,643 

71 

629 

492 

237 

2,526 

1,513 

846 

698 

1,248 

180 

1,016 

870 

439 

PLATE,  SILVER   AM)  SILVERWARE. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £67,751  £100,959  £58,852  £108,407 

Canada   ....  •       3  ....  9 

I'nitod   States   821  1,216  819  1,209 

United  Kingdom   66.06S  98,901  57,423  96,244 

Japan   340  113  8  73 

The  hulk  of  these  imports  are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  manufacturers 
are  fully  represented.  From  the  above  data,  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are 
thinking  of  export  will  see  at  a  glance  the  competition  they  must  meet. 

TAR  AND  KINDRED  SUBSTANCES. 

Asphalt  and  Bitumen. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Total   . 

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Mexico  

France  

The  total  weight  imported  last  year  was  1,298,902  pounds,  about  one-half  the 
total  quantity  imported  in  the  year  1914. 

Creosote. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.  1916.           1915.  1914. 

Total                                                               £490  £1,735           £392  £569 

United  States                                                                      4    — 

United  Kingdom                                            490  1,731             392  569 

Last  year's  import  was  only  75,615  pounds,  which  was  a  drop  from  the  year  1916 
•of  454,000  pounds. 

Creosote  is  urgently  required  in  South  Africa  and  cabled  quotations  to  this 
office  will  be  submitted  to  prospective  purchasers  who  are  prepared  to  buy  in  very 
large  quantities.  Details  as  to  specification  are  on  file  with  the  Department  in 
Ottawa. 

Pitch. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £825  £681  £765  £1,687 

United  States   87  92  73  1 

United  Kingdom   665  565  643  1,475 

The  total  import  in  the  year  1914  was  1,384,413  pounds  which  has  fallen  each 
year  to  an  import  of  only  139,922  pounds  last  year. 

TAR   AND  SUBSTITUTES. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915  1914. 

Total   £29,225  £28,334  £20,728  £17,690 

Canada   7  11    — 

United  States   149  38  58  52 

United  Kingdom   23,825  23,365  17,240  14,041 

Sweden   3,256  2,724  1,222  436 
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The  average  annual  imports  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  10,000,000  pounds, 
last  year's  import  was  a  total  of  10,602,052  pounds.  The  Canadian  sample  shipment 
has  been  set  on  one  bit  of  roadway  by  a  South  African  municipality,  and  future  trade 
will  depend  on  the  results  of  this  test. 

TINWARE    (NOT  BAR_,  BLOCK,  INGOT,   PLATE  OR  SHEET). 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin. 


Total  

Canada  

United  States.  . 
United  Kingdom 


1917. 

£30,073 
4  0 
1,985 
27,773 


1916. 
£51,945 
5 

4,037 
47,524 


1915. 
£38,3-24 
4 

3,051 
3  1,767 


TRUNKS,   SUIT   CASKS,    ETC.    (NOT    LEATHER) , 

Fibre. 
Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Sweden  

Italy  


1917. 

£3,892 
179 
2,336 
960 
358 


1916. 


1915. 


*  With  all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  n.o.d. 

Metal. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

France  


1317. 
£1,921 
378 
1,518 
16 


1916. 


1915. 


*  With  hardware,  n.o.d. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Japan  

Sweden   .  . 

France  

China  


All  Other. 


1917. 
£9,748 
60 
6,796 
2,833 
45 
7 
3 


1916. 


1915. 


1914. 
£29,513 
2 

5,196 
20,257 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


*  Otherwise  classified  according  to  material. 


For  the  first  time  a  separate  entry  has  been  made  in  the  Customs  records  on  the 
above  lines.  Inquiries  have  been  made  by  leading  South  African  dealers  for  supply 
Prom  Canada  of  fibre  cases  in  nests  of  three  or  four.  Inquiries  have  also  been  made 
for  the  raw  materials  by  South  African  trunk  or  suit  case  manufacturers.  This  is  a 
range  of  manufacture  on  which  Japan  is  making  special  efforts  and  particularly  in 
fibre  al  tache  cases. 


VEHICLE'S   (BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES  AND  PARTS  THEREOF). 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£69,584 

£116.988 

£71,159 

£158,309 

9 

United  States  

2,931 

3,773 

1,861 

1,498 

65,051 

112,370 

&8,631 

145,709 

1,340 

255 

182 

13 

2 
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MOTOR-BICYCLES  AND  PARTS  THEREOF. 
Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1917.          1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                        £136,464  £162,642  £111,632  £1  63,863 

United  States                                              73,509         54,542  36,0>24  13,055 

rnit.Ml    Kingdom                                         62,896       107,785  75,078  3  43.560 


MOTOR-CARS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                        £609,002  £769,541  £463,427  £753,726* 

Canada                                                      187,640  142,069  144,546  127,727 

United  States                                            412,625  55S,194  225,830  196,829 

United  Kingdom                                           8,519  66,828  90,115  3215,793 

*  Including  parts  now  shown  separately. 


POWER  LORRIES. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                        1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                            £7,424  £30,883  £24,932  £26,735* 

Canada     1,241  847  1,060 

United  States                                              6,728  25,036  18,322'  7,568 

United  Kingdom.  .                                           696  4,606  5,230  14,619 

*  Including  parts  now  shown  separately. 


MOTOR-CAR  AND  POWER  LORRY  PARTS  (CHASSIS). 

Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  


1917. 
£23,455 
11,813 
11,372 
270 


1916 


1915. 


1914. 


MOTOR-CAR  AND  POWER  LORRY  PARTS,  OTHER. 


Imports. 


Countries  of  Origin. 

Total   .  . 

Canada  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

Australia  

France .  .  '  


1917. 
£191,735 
55,831 
106,615 
28,222 
668 
222 


1916. 


1915. 


1914. 


With  motor  cars  and  power  lorries. 


PERAMBULATORS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.  1916.  1915.  1914 

Total                                                            £7,650  £18,506  £12,702  £10,450 

Canada                                                            28  78  42 

United  States                                              2,728  6.112  4,266  2,191 

UnUed  Kingdom                                           4,893  12,295  8,354  8,125 
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WHEELBARROWS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.                       1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total                                                             £6,440  £6,408  £4,867  £8,102 

Canada                                                          3,181  2,995  1,442  91 

United  States                                                3,116  3,178  3,143  6,102 

United  Kingdom                                            143             231  282  1,176 


ALL   OTHER   WHEELED  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS. 

Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £1,484  £825  £1,199  £17,262 

Canada   ....  ....  ....  741 

United  States.'.'  .'.'  .'.'  .  .   . .   .  .   ..  1,2.70  523  854  7,356 

United  Kingdom   214  302  345  8,164 


Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  carts,  carriages  and  parts  thereof  is  shown  in  a 
previous  report  on  lumber  and  its  manufactures  of. 

In  motor  cars  and  parts  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  total  increase  in  value  of  export 
from  Canada  of  £113,215  over  the  year  1916  and  an  increase  over  the  year  1914  of 
£128,000.  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  above  tables  that  a  great  improvement  is  being 
shown  in  the  statistical  returns.  From  now  on,  the  number  of  cars  imported  will  be 
shown  as  well  as  separate  entries  for  chassis  imported  and  "  all  other  "  parts  of  motor 
cars  and  lorries. 

The  building  of  chassis  for  cars  in  South  Africa  is  an  industry  which  is  making 
good  headway  in  quantity  of  production  as  well  as  in  standard  of  quality  and  finish. 
This  industry,  with  one  exception,  is  coupled  with  the  cart  and  carriage  building 
trade  of  South  Africa. 

The  total  number  of  motor  cars  imported  last  year  was  4,733,  which  were  divided 
as  follows:  From  Canada,  2,099;  United  States,  2,596;  United  Kingdom,  36;  Bel- 
gium, 1;  and  Italy,  1. 

There  were  thirty  power  lorries  imported,  29  of  which  were  from  the  United 
States  and  one  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  chassis  imported  numbered  203,  Canada  shipping  150,  United  States  52, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  1. 

The  Canadian  wheelbarrow  has  established  a  splendid  reputation  and  orders  are 
being  placed  by  a  greater  number  of  users  in  all  centres. 


Attention  Canadian  Shippers. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  and  other  reports  that  there  are  a  number  of  articles 
imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  in  what  is  evidently  sample  lots  or  business 
secured  by  Canadian  firms  from  foreign  indent  houses. 

If  when  making  a  sample  or  first  shipment,  either  on  direct  orders  or  through  the 
medium  of  commission  houses,  the  Canadian  shipper  would  notify  the  trade  commis- 
sioner, giving  him  as  much  data  as  possible,  a  follow-up  personal  inquiry  with  the 
dealers  or  users  here  could  be  arranged  which  would  be  sure  to  bring  either  more 
business  or  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  an  increased  trade  had  not  been  secured. 
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TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Countries  of  Origin, 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

£38,365,580 

£41,184,981 

£33,833,542 

£36,391,861 

Total  imports  of  merchandise.  .    .  . 

34,750,782 

38,759,262 

29,208,899 

31,322,590 

Total — British  Empire  

23,126,951 

26,887,053 

20,146,591 

21,596,028 

"        Foreign  countries  

11,188,473 

11,542,511 

S.9'06',255 

9,572,623 

956,013 

866,648 

978,079 

779,076 

6,228.324 

6,075,147 

4,413,148 

3,009,497 

18,230,400 

22,744,642 

17,067,805 

17,740,163 

2,131,348 

1,455,625 

1,265,627 

999,157 

1,264,S54 

1,300,926 

454,535 

1,563,830 

Cevlon  

204,412 

170,384 

228,567 

211,731 

27,078 

13,248 

11,869 

8,777 

49,528 

10,620 

4,411 

3,176 

South   West   Africa   Protectorate.  . 

49,784 

63,414 

12,158 

— 

Mauritius  

33,045 

23,158 

12,731 

125,163 

Nigeria  '  

25,195 

23,107 

17,413 

37,010 

76,380 

49,602 

46,486 

2,505 

British    West    India  Islands.. 

51,323 

39,791 

9,243 

9,834 

443,323 

506,302 

484,518 

482,758 

Holland  

357,171 

530,097 

511,378 

568,664 

214,861 

284,044  ■ 

339,076 

264,797 

O  O  A   o  n  A 

270,114 

22  0',  8  37 

229,114 

Portuguese    East  Africa  

257,155 

157,124 

143,895 

165,331 

822,396 

896,298 

449,925 

513,459 

Switzerland  

291.073 

385,898 

317,631 

200,903 

531, 064 

520,688 

491,702 

484,455 

359,951 

277,480 

111,185 

214,810 

Japan    (including   Formosa)  .  .  '  .  . 

730,99>8 

540,884 

221,593 

110,259 

6,154 

36.379 

116,323 

2,194,529 

The  above  table  has  been  arranged  for  easy  comparison  purposes  and  only  the 
principal  countries  exporting  to  South  Africa  are  shown. 

Within  the  British  Empire  there  are  thirty-two  countries  exporting  to  South 
Africa,  and  fifty-eight  foreign  countries. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Germany  to  Re-establish  Economic  Offensive  in  South  America. 

(Translated  for  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  is  informed  that  according  to  all  reports  the  German 
economic  organizations  interested  in  trade  with  South  America  are  very  busily  occu- 
pied in  making  preparations  for  the  re-estalblishment  of  trade  connections  with  that 
continent  directly  the  seas  are  again  open  to  traffic.  It  is  realized  in  Germany  that 
South  America  is  to-day  the  sole  economic  sphere  not  confessedly  hostile,  and  it  is 
felt  that  everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  its  falling  economically  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Anglo-American  alliance. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  requisite  for  future  action,  it  is  intended 
to  send  over  persons  acquainted  with  Germany  and  South  America  who  would  dis- 
cover the  sources  from  which  continuous  reports  could  be  obtained,  and  whose  object 
it  would  be  assiduously  to  prepare  the  economic  understanding.  For  this  purpose  the 
press  and  the  cinematograph  will  be  relied  on  to  do  good  service,  and  science  and  art 
will  also  be  mobilized  in  the  cause.  Germany  has  always  properly  appraised  the  value 
of  foreign  students  at  her  universities ;  it  was  always  realized  that  the  foreign  student 
would  take  home  with  him  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  German  knowledge  and  capacity. 
"  As  these  young  men  generally  belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  country,  their 
inclination  to  German  Jcultur  is  otf  special  worth  for  German  economic  policy";  they 
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become  valuable,  channels  of  German  influence.  In  this  matter  the  attitude  of 
England  before  the  war  is  unfavourably  contrasted.  In  England  these  people  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  only  foreigners,  the  English  forgetting  that  these  same 
foreigners  eventually  become  influential  in  their  own  country;  forgetting  also  that 
foreign  study  makes  a  deep  impression  on  young  minds.  Germany  was  wiser.  There, 
for  example,  the  German- Argentinian  Central  Association  provided  scholarships  for 
Argentine  students  in  Germany,  and  a  similar  scheme  is  contemplated  for  the  other 
countries  of  South  America.  The  suggestive  influence  of  science  and  art  is  abun- 
dantly recognized. 

The  commission  to  be  sent  to  South  America  will  get  into  touch  with  leading 
politicians  and  also  with  the  German  residents.  As  a  market  for  German  manufac- 
tures and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials,  South  America  now  enjoys  an  importance  far 
above  that  of  pre-war  days. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  a  sum  of  several  hundred  thousand 
marks  is  to  be  collected  from  those  interested,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  amount  required.  But,  the  Neue  Zilrcher  Zeiiung  remarks, 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  Germans  have  sufficiently  made  allowance  for 
certain  difficulties. 

Machine  Tool  Surplus  in  Germany. 

(Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.) 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Association  of  German  Machine  Tool 
Factories  the  value  of  the  machine  tool  production  rose  from  2150,000,000  in  1913  to 
325,000,000  in  1915.  The  value  of  the  1917  output  may  be  estimated  at  800,000,000 
marks  which,  assuming  an  average  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  prices,  is  equivalent  to 
a  value  of  400,000,000  marks  in  peace  time.  The  heavy  increase  in  production  is  to 
meet  a  non-recurrent  demand  and  necessitates  the  erection  of  expensive  new  plant. 
Now  that  Government  contracts  are  diminishing  there  is  a  glut  of  ready-made 
machines  in  the  market  and  the  warehouses  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
filling.  It  is  expected,  however,  that,  although  the  home  market  gives  cause  for  anxiety, 
the  foreign  market  will  gradually  improve. 


Increasing  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  in  Trinidad. 

(Consul  Henry  D.  Baker,  Trinidad,  British  West  Iru/dies,  July  27,  in  United  Sttites 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  economies  incident  to  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  lorries,  vans,  etc.,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  realized  in  Trinidad,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  shipping  conditions 
become  easier  imports  of  such  vehicles  into  this  island  will  show  a  material  increase. 
Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  among  the  list  of  articles  prohibited  from  import  into 
Trinidad  after  August  1,  1918,  this  prohibition  being  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
freight  space,  chiefly  for  food  supplies. 

To  illustrate  the  interest  now  being  taken  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  carrying 
the  produce  of  the  island,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  at  this  office 
from  the  manager  of  the  Cedros  estate,  Cedros,  district  of  Trinidad,  the  chief  cocoanut 
producing  region  of  the  island: — 

"  The  total  production  of  cocoanuts  of  the  area  west  of  Ste.  Marie,  including' 
those  of  small  growers,  is  about  19,000,000,  the  five  large  estates  producing  about 
16,000,000.  This  area  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  roads,  both  main  and  local,  and 
as  the  land  is  sandy  the  ungraveled  local  roads  could  be  negotiated  by  a  motor  truck 
of  the  four-wheel-drive  type.    The  bridges,  however,  were  not  built  for  heavy  motor 
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traffic,  but  as  none  are  long  enough  to  take  all  four  wheels  of  a  truck  of  ordinary 
wheel  base,  a  truck  of  U  tons  capacity  could  be  used'  without  exceeding  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  cart  ou  two  wheels,  and  trailers  of  similar  capacity  could  be  used. 

The  area  east  of  Ste.  Marie  produces  about  2>,0O0,O00  of  cocoanuts,  but  as  this 
ia  generally  clay  soil,  which  cuts  up  badly  in  wet  weather,  the  local  roads  could  only 
be  used  by  farts  during  most  of  the  year. 

LACK  OF  RAILWAY  FACILITIES  FOR  CERTAIN  SECTIONS. 

Generally  speaking,  motor  trucks  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  Trinidad  for 
carrying  all  kinds  of  produce  to  and  from  the  various  estates  and  the  nearest  railway 
stations  in  points  on  the  seacoast  where  transshipment  can  be  effected  with  coastal 
steamers  and  small  sloops  connecting  up  with  Port  of  Spain,  where  the  larger  ocean 
steamers  call.  The  railway  system  of  Trinidad  only  partly  takes  care  of  interisland 
movements  of  freight.  Its  total  mileage  is  about  100  miles,  the  most  important  line, 
with  most  frequent  trains  and  largest  traffic  being  between  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital, 
and  San  Fernando,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  which  the  fastest  train  covers  in  about 
two  hour.-.  Other  railway  lines  are  mostly  spurs  or  branches  for  short  distances  from 
this  main  line.  There  are  no  lines  terminating  on  either  the  north,  east,  or  south 
i  oasts  of  the  island.  Many  important  localities  and  coastal  settlement*  are  15  miles 
or  more  from  the  nearest  railroad  station.  From  San  Fernando  to  Brighton,  at  the 
famous  asphalt  lake,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  there  is  no  railroad,  but  good  motor-car 
road,  and  also  good  service  by  boats.  The  Mayaro  cocoanut  district  of  Trinidad,  second 
only  to  the  Cedros  district  in  production  of  cocoanuts,  stretches  for  about  15  miles 
along  the  southeast  eoast  of  the  island,  and  the  nearest  railway  station,  Rio  Clare, 
is  about  15  miles  distant  by  a  poor  road.  The  cocoanuts  of  this  district  are  gathered 
up  by  bullock  carts  and  conveyed  along  the  beach  to  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  factories, 
whose  product  is  shipped  by  the  coastal  steamers.  One  motor  truck  lately  introduced 
for  use  on  this  beach  can  make  three  trips  per  day  to  two  of  a  bullock  cart.  Moreover 
it  carries  two  and  a  half  times  the  load  of  a  bullock  cart. 

SALT  WATER  DETRIMENTAL  TO  TRUCKS. 

The  effect  of  salt  water  on  these  motor  trucks  is,  however,  detrimental  to  both 
tires  and  the  steelwork;  and  the  salt  water  cannot  always  be  avoided  especially  when 
the  tide  is  high.  The  same  coconut  proprietor  who  has  lately  introduced  a  motor  truck 
for  conveying  his  cocoanuts  has  also  adopted  a  special  type  of  iron  wheel,  imported 
from  the  United  States,  for  his  bullock  carts.  These  wheels,  which  are  entirely  of 
iron,  are  very  large,  with  a  circumference  of  about  6  feet,  and  a  width  of  about  6 
inches,  so  that  they  are  high  enough  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  carts  well  above  any 
sea  water,  and  wide  enough  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  sand.  Their  durability  is  expected 
to  be  far  greater  than  ordinary  cartwheels  of  wood  and  iron  rims,  which  continually 
have  to  be  sent  to  Port  of  Spain  for  repairs. 

In  the  city  of  Port  of  'Spain  increased  use  is  being  made  of  motor  vans  for 
delivery  of  goods,  and  for  carrying  goods  between  warehouses,  jetties,  etc.  The  body 
cn  many  of  the  cars  no  longer  attractive  for  pleasure  driving  are  taken  off  and 
replaced  with  a  framework  suitable  for  carrying  freight.  Out  of  nearly  800  motor- 
cars now  registered  in  Trinidad,  probably  about  100  are  now  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  WEIGHT  OF  LOAD  ON  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

The  increasing  use  of  motor  trucks,  and  the  desire  for  their  far  greater  use, 
is  causing  agitation  for  wider  and  better  roads  and  stronger  bridges,  so  that  larger 
types  of  trucks  may  be  used.  The  most  recent  regulations  concerning  sizes  and 
loads  permited  for  vehicles  in  Trinidad  on  public  roads  are  as  follows: — 
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The  gross  load  carried  on  any  public  road  by  any  vehicle,  including  the  weight  o£ 
the  vehicle  itself,  shall  not  exceed      tons  to  each  axle. 

No  four-wheeled  vehicle  carrying  a  load  in  excess  of  10  hundredweight  on  each 
axle  shall  be  used  on  any  public  road  unless  such  vehicle  be  fitted  with  proper  and 
effective  brakes. 

The  sum  of  the  widths  of  the  tires  of  any  vehicle  (a)  shall  be  at  least  1  inch  to 
every  three  and  one-half  hundredweight  of  gross  load  where  any  tire  is  less  than 
3  inches  in  width;  (b)  shall  be  at  least  1  inch  to  every  five  hundredweight  of  gross 
load,  where  no  tire  is  less  than  3'  inches  in  width. 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Fish  and  Cold  Storage. 

Memo.  No.  13  of  a  Series  of  Weekly  Contributions  from  the  Research  Council. 

In  last  week's  memorandum  the  question  of  fish  and  cold  storage  was  discussed 
in  a  general  way.  This  week  the  question  is  to  be  discussed  from  tne  point  of  view 
of  the  fisherman  and  dealer. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results,  the  fisherman  must  be  careful  to  use  only  good 
material  and  to  handle  it  as  carefully  as  possible.  As  soon  as  brought  to  shore  the 
fish  should  be  placed  in  cold  conditions  and  the  temperature  kept  uniform.  They 
should  never  be  piled  in  such  masses  that  they  crush  one  another  out  of  shape,  and 
immediately  after  being  cleaned  should  be  packed  in  crushed  ice.  A  dealer,  before 
buying  frozen  fish,  should  make  certain  that  the  fish  have  not  been  kept  over  a  year 
in  cold  storage  and  that  they  have  never  been  thawed  and  refrozen.  If  all  these 
precautions  are  observed,  this  means  of  preserving  food  should  become  more  popular 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

There  are  two  methods  of  freezing  fish;  first,  the  dry  method,  that  is,  freezing 
in  the  cold  air  or  in  a  refrigerator,  and,  second,  the  wet  method,  that  is,  freezing  in 
brine  at  a  very  low  temperature.  For  the  first  method,  the  blood  and  mucus  arc 
removed  and  the  fish  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  except  in  the  case  of  large  fish, 
gutted.  Then  they  are  placed  on  trays  or  racks  close  to  the  refrigeration  pipes  at  a 
temperature  below  freezing.  The  fish  are  frozen  solid  within  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
and  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  storage,  which  must  have  a  temperature  of  7°  to  10°  F. 
The  second  method  is  also  very  good.  Sometimes  a  small  brine  freezer  is  carried  on 
the  fishing  boat,  or,  else,  there  is  a  larger  freezer  at  some  central  point  for  receiving 
the  catches. 

The  small  freezer  is  usually  a  wooden  tub  about  25  inches  across  the  top  and  48 
inches  across  the  bottom  and  holds  40  cod.  A  diagram  of  this  freezer,  taken  from 
the  bulletin,  "  How  to  Handle  Frozen  Fish,"  issued  by  the  Research  Council,  is 
shown  herewith. 

A  cylindrical  vessel  of  iron,  open  at  the  top  and  covered  with  wire  netting  at 
the  bottom,  is  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  centre  of  this,  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub., 
a  screw  propeller  is  placed.  The  spindle  is  provided  with  a  handle  at  the  upper  end 
The  tub  should  be  filled  two-thirds  with  a  brine  solution  and  crushed  ice  placed  in 
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the  iron  cylinder  and  in  the  tub.  The  axle  is  made  to  revolve  and  the  brine  drawn, 
down  into  the  ice-filled  cylinder.  Inside  of  fifteen  minutes  the  water  becomes 
intensely  cold.  To  keep  the  temperature  down  ice  must  be  put  into  the  cylinder. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  25°  F.  the  fish  are  suspended  in  the  space  around  the 
cylinder,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  fish  from  freezing,  massed  together,  they  should 
not  be  placed  too  near  each  other.  Salt  and  ice  must  be  placed  in  the  inner  vessel 
to  keep  the  temperature  even,  and  the  propeller  worked  continuously,  if  many  fish 
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BR'NE  FREEZER 

are  in  the  tub,  but,  if  the  tub  is  only  partially  filled,  it  can  be  stopped  for  a  while.  If 
ammonia  freezing  gear  is  available,  a  coil  of  pipes  can  be  carried  into  the  tub  to 
reduce  the  temperature.  By  using  the  brine  method  it  has  been  found  that  freezing- 
can  take  place  more  rapidly  than  with  the  other  method,  and  that  the  best  edible 
qualities  are  retained. 

Frozen  fish  keep  the  attractive  appearance  and  natural  colour  of  fresh  fish,  and, 
if  properly  packed,  will  remain  in  perfect  condition  for  seven  or  eight  days  after 
removal  from  cold  storage.  The  fish  should  be  sold  within  six  or  seven  months  after 
freezing,  but,  if  held  for  twelve  months,  very  little  important  change  in  food  value 
takes  place.  Accurate  investigations  show  that  food  preserved  by  freezing  is  as 
nutritious  as  when  fresh,  and  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  it  should  not  become 
one  of  the  great  food  commodities  of  the  future. 

Note. — Mail  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Research  Council  requires  no 
postage. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  August  23,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

C.P.R  

72,855 

82,895 

21,786 

6,230 

183,766 

t  3,415 

91 , 007 

12,510 

33, 186 

loo, Zoo 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

t  27,476 

91,869 

16,232 

7,154 

87,779 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

52,101 

91 ,762 

32,008 

Nil. 

175,871 

t  43,079 

71,518 

12,030 

11,970 

52,439 

G.T.  Pacific  

1,239 

271,534 

34,144 

9,322 

316,239 

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

t  36,185 

604, 407 

58,704 

Nil. 

626,926 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

t  42,126 

284,789 

13,784 

7,955 

264,402 

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

t  10,090 

30,760 

11,314 

Nil. 

31,984 

23,537 

110,258 

4,934 

Nil. 

138,729 

Port  Arthur — 

t  22,993 

527,795 

98,256 

19,363 

622,421 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Closed 

for  the  sum 

mer. 

t  43,484 

203,294 

11,509 

47,825 

219,144 

Thunder  Bay  

4,048 

386,024 

39,745 

5,184 

426,905 

Davidson  &  Smith  

5,198 

52, 723 

72,498 

Nil. 

130,419 

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . . 

1,718 

124,672 


18,183 

9,748 

154,321 

f  76,248 

3,025,307 

457,637 

157,937 

3,564,633 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

24,180 

70, 775 

4,507 



754 

100,216 

Moosejaw  Can  Govt  Elevator . 

2,913 

138,699 

64 

/  104 
1         $  264 

j  141,780 

O,  0<£( 

-L-tv,  UUO 

l<s,  Wo 

0£>Z 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

48,762 

12,302 

Nil. 

Nil. 

61,064 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

79,482 

362,379 



17,179 

2,014 

461,054 

Depot  Harbour  

- 

Midland- 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

22,239 

14,507 

36,746 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

10,050 

438 

10,488 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

30,355 

8,633 

38,988 

Port  McNicol  

20,595 

9,566 

30,161 

Not 

reported. 

Goderich — 

4Zo, Dvi 

Z,  OUU 

17/1  TO'i 
-1(4,  1  Z.  i 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd, 

28,568 

28,568 

Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Not 

reported. 

Not 

reported. 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

922,039 

859, 1 84 

1,780,213 

tt      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

Prescott   

Montreal — 

512,087 

251,915 

393,482 

1,157,484 

No.  2  

37,122 

200,882 

123,926 

361,930 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

288,692 

80,826 

118,517 

17,994 

506,029 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

609,890 

488,395 

48,556 

*  36,246 

1,140,087 

West  St.  John,  N.B  

99,066 

99,066 

Halifax,  N.S  

Not 

reported. 

Total  Public  Elevators  

2,590,711 

2,335,113 

687,419 

51,240 

5,664,483 

2,593,945 

5,722,799 

1,162,235 

211,191 

9,690,170 

t  Wheat  overshipped.       %  Rye.  *Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

August  23,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 

Wheat  — 

No.  1  Red  Winter  

r>u»neis. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

1    OOO  fiOQ 

1, ovZ, oHo 
56,374 
597,340 
180,726 
172,014 
62,484 
11,707 
33,246 

Q  A    1  OO 
O'i,  LZZ 

Bushels. 

1, OaZ, oyo 
56,374 
460,563 
211,263 
215,066 
61,929 
t  5,974 
26,802 

17^  991 

-1-1  O, 

No  1  Hard 

No.  1  Northern 
No.  2  .i 

f  i 74, 530 
15,004 
32,996 
t  5,555 
t  23,994 
t  6,999 
ob ,  ooU 

37,753 
15,533 
10,056 
5,000 
6,313 
555 

No.  3  n 
No.  4  Wheat 

No.  5  .. 
No.  6  „ 

Other  

Totals  

+•      Id  OIQ 

t  /b,Z4» 

79, 482 

Z, Ovv, i 11 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.  W  

3,569 
211,151 
399,654 
854,950 
659,454 

TOO  Q1  Q 

/ zz, yio 
173,616 

1,813 
135,329 
46,942 
40,182 
99,079 

1  Q  A70 

lo,V( Z 

20,962 

127,248 
107,739 
74,449 
177,670 
394,746 

oex\  ono 
O09, ZVv 

1,084,052 

132,630 
454,219 
521,045 
1,072,802 
1,153,279 
1  110  194 
1, 278,'  630 

No.  2   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  ,  

Other  .. 

Totals  

3,025,307 

362,379 

2,335,113 

5,722,799 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W 

222, 144 
635,712 
24  780 
25,' 683 
130,004 

No.  3  C.W 
No.  4  H 

107,287 
290,628 

OO  Q7C 

ZZ, o/o 
25,683 

1 1 , DUO 

12,603 
1,911 

102,254 
343, 173 

O  Afil 
Z,  4U4 

Feed   

Rejected 

Other  

Z,  ODD 

110, U<  O 

Totals  

40< ,00/ 

1/  , 1  IV 

OOO, ou< 

1  OSS  323 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada   

No.  2  C.W  t  

116,191 

25,525 
8,686 

1,281 
197 
245 

17,994 

135,466 
25,722 
8,931 

7,562 

No.  3  "   

Other  

7,535 

27 

Totals  

157,937 

1,750 

17,994 

177,681 

33,246 

3,564,633 

460, 790 

5,507,325 

9,532,748 

t  Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  23,  1918, 
with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Aug.  23,  1918— 

Bushels. 

76,248 
79,482 
2,590,711 

Bushels. 

3,640,881 
381,572 
3,073,772 

Bushels. 

3,564,633 
461,054 
5,664,483 

Total  ^.  

2,593,945 

7,096,225 

9,690,170 

Aug.  24,  1917— 

1,209,619 
2,443,483 

4,393,908 
82,966 
5,562,156 

14,468,901 
290, 107 
8,005,639 

3,860,213 

10,039,030 

13,899,273 

Aug.  25,  1916— 

7,456,751 
491,268 
6,758,660 

7,012,150 
104,552 
6,654,730 

14,468,901 
595,820 
13,413,390 

Total  

14,706,679 

13,771,432 

28,478,111 

Aug.  26,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators ....   

338, 459 
1,240,804 

1,250,902 
5,' 682 
723,062 

1,589,361 
5,682 
1,963,866 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

1,579,263 

1,979,646 

3,558,909 

Aug.  27,  1914— 

1,121,333 
1,742,183 

2,558,597 
1,126,926 

3,679,930 
2,869,109 

Total  

2,863,516 

3,685,523 

6,549,039 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE1 


September  2,  1918 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Rejgina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
tuial  Bureau,  and  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

661.  Joiners'  tools — A  Sheffield  firm  who  now  import  the  above,  from  the  United 
States  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

662.  Pick  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  who  are  large  importers  .of  pick  handles 
desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

663.  Adze  eye  hammers  and  other  tools. — A  Sheffield  firm  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

664.  Pick  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  who  import  annually  470,000  pick  handles 
wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war  [business. 

665.  D  handles,  ash  stems,  hay  fork  and  rake  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  who 

port  annually  204,000  of  these  articles  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with 
a  view  to  post-war  (business. 

666.  Wooden  toy  parts. — A  'Sheffield  toy  manufacturer  would  like  to  get  into 
communication  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  the  above,  especially 
dowels,  balls,  wheels,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

667.  Garden  shear  handles. — Sheffield  manufacturers  who  use  annually  120,000 
garden  ,  shear  handles  in  birch  or  maple  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  for  post-war  business. 

668.  Adze,  axe  and  sledge  hammer  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  who  are  large 

importers  of  handles  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war 

business. 

669.  Garden  shear  and  trowel  handles,  shovel  and  fork  handles. — A  Sheffield 

firm  who  import  100,000  of  these  handles  annually  wish  to  hear   from  Canadian 

exporters  for  post-war  business. 

670.  Ash  stems,  D  handles,  hay  fork  and  rake  handles. — A  Sheffield  firm  who 
import  300,000  of  such  handles  annually  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  Tor 

post-war  business. 

671.  Agency  desired.— A  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  get  into  communication 
with  exporters  of  hardware,  domestic  utilities,  brushes,  etc.,  who  may  require  repre- 
sentation in  the  west  of  England. 
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672.  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  exporters 
prepared. to  supply  a  flour  of  a  dry  nature  suitable  for  a  moist  tropical  climate,  to  be 
shipped  via  New  York  to  West  Africa,  after  the  war. 

673.  Boots  and  shoes. — An  important  London  company  would  be  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  !boots  .  and  shoes  of  good  quality  and 
shape,  with  a  view  to  possible  purchase  later  on. 

674.  Horseshoe  nails. — An  English  firm  are  desirous  of  purchasing  supplies  of 
horseshoe. nails  for  shipment  to  India  and  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
able  to  fill  orders. 

675.  Resin. — A  manufacturer  in  Japan  desires  to  purchase  resin  in  500-pound 
casks.  '  Quality  G.H.  or  I. 

676.  Mild  steel  bars,  flat. — The  above  firm  would  also  like  to  purchase  mild  steel 
bars,  flat,  as  follows : — 


12/  long  bundles. 


15'  to  16'  car. 


150  tons. 


4" 

(thickness) . 

|"  (thickness 

r 

10  tons. 

10  tons. 

i" 

10  " 

10  " 

i" 

10  " 

10  " 

14" 

10  " 

10  " 

11" 

10  " 

10  " 

2" 

10  " 

10  " 

2|" 

10  " 

10  " 

3" 

10  " 

70  " 

80  tons.  = 

677.  Doors  and  window  frames. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian producers  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

678.  Asbestos  felting  and  roofing  materials. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

679.  Concrete  reinforcement  materials. — A  Liverpool  firm  will  be  in  the  market 
for  the  above  after  the  war. 

680.  Wooden  handles. — A  large  English  firm  of  handle  importers,  who  state  that 
they  hold  the  principal  railway,  shipyard  and  colliery  contracts. in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  handles,  wish  to  get  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  for  present  or 
future  business.  They  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  necessary  licenses  to  import 
and  state  that  they  have  recently  imported  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  handles  from 
the  LTnited  States. 
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EXPORTEES'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    Information  available  at  all 

Customs  ports.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board,. 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie: used  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915).  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.     ( Monthly.  > 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub  districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace.  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
*ith  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  ot  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic.  Holland. 


B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No  4  6.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable. 
Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

O  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

S.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

Ch  ina. 

J  W.  Ross.  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

vV.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo   Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  Genera^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build 
ing,  Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.    A.    Beddoe,   Union    Buildings,  Custom? 
street.  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings.  Cape 
Town.   Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray.  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith.  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street. 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

B     Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian 
R.    H    Curry.  Nassau.  Bahamas 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum.  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 

t 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  th§ 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

I  ndia : 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Jtaly : 

Genoa,  British  consul  General 
Milan.  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico.  Britiph  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  September  9,  1918.  No.  763 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Restricted  Exports. 

NO  SUGAR  OR  WHEAT  SHIPPED  TO  CANADA  WITHOUT  LICENSE. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  a'fter  consultation  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  207),  the  withdrawal  of  the  authority 
heretofore  extended  to  collectors  of  customs  to  license  the  exportation  to  Canada  of 
small  quantities  of  sugar,  wheat,  and  wheat  products  involved  in  retail  border  traffic. 

•  Collectors  of  customs  are  still  authorized  to  license,  in  their  discretion,  for  export 
to  Canada,  small  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  feedstuff's  other  than  those  specified 
above  when  such  exportation  involves  merely  border  traffic  on  a  small  scale  by  persons 
living  near  the  border,  such  as  that  arising  out  of  customary  retail  purchases  for  their 
own  needs. 

Hereafter  no  shipments  of  sugar,  wheat,  and  products  of  wheat,  no  matter  in 
what  quantity,  may  be  exported  to  Canada  without  the  issuance  of  an  individual  export 
license  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

EXPORTATION  OF  LARD  TO  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  210) 
that  it  will  now  consider  applications  for  the  exportation  of  compound  lard  to  all 
countries  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Applicants 
should  file  their  applications  on  form  X.  Applicants  for  licenses  to  export  com- 
pound lard  to  Canada  must  obtain  from  the  Canada  Food  Board  the  requisite  import 
license  and  attach  the  same  to  their  application  to  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  for  export  license. 

ADDITIONS  TO  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  208), 
that  further  additions  have  been  made  to  the  export  conservation  list,  effective  August 
24,  1918.  A  revised  export  conservation  list,  dated  August  24  and  containing  the 
additions  effective  on  that  date,  has  been  sent  to  all  individuals  and  firms  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board. 

Additional  copies  of  the  above  list  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  United  States 
War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  from  branch  offices. 

SPECIAL  LICENSE  FOR  EXPORT  OF  CERTAIN  TRANSIENT  GOODS. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  the  revision  of  the  regulations, 
under  which  shipments  of  certain  origin  and  destination,  the  importation  of  which 
Jias  been  otherwise  licensed,  may  be  exported  without  an  individual  export  license 
when  the  same  are  being  conveyed  in  transit,  either  in  bond  or  otherwise,  through 
the  territory  or  via  any  port  of  the  United  States.  The  regulations  which  were 
announced  on  May  4,  1918  (W.  T.  B.  R.  101),  are  now  withdrawn  and  the  following 
are  in  substitution  thereof: — 

Regulations  Substituted. 

1.  On  July  3,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  revised  special  export  license  RAC-42 
which  previously  had  been  issued  through  the  customs  service.  Under  this  revised 
license  collectors  of  customs  are  authorized  to  allow  to  be  exported  shipments  of  all 
commodities  of  the  origin  and  (or)  destination  specified  in  paragraphs  A,  B  and  C 
below,  when  the  same  are  conveyed  in  transit  through  the  territory  or  via  any  port 
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of  the  United  States,  either  in  bond  or  otherwise,  and'  when  they  are  proposed  to  be 
irted  from  ot  taken  out  of  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Canada  and  Newfoundland. — Commodities  originating  in  Canada  or  New- 
foundland and  destined  to  any  country  in  the  world  except  Sweden,  European  Holland, 
Denmark,  Xonvay,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Switzerland. 

B.  Greal  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  their  colonies,  possessions,  and 
protectorates.  I  la)  Commodities  originating  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  or 
Japan  or  any  of  feheii  c  olonics,  possessions,  or  protectorates,  when  destined  to  any  of 
the  same:  Provided,  however,  that  this  license  does  not  cover  shipments  of  commodities 
which  have  crossed  or  which  it  is  proposed  shall  cross  the  United  States  from  an 
Atlantic  or  a  Pacific  or  Gulf  port,  from  a  Pacific  to  an  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port,  or  from 
a  Gulf  port  to  an  Atlantic  or  Pacific  port. 

(2a)  Commodities  originating  in  or  destined  to  Great  Britain,  France  or  Italy, 
excluding  their  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates:  Provided,  however,  that  this 
license  doe-  not  covin-  shipments  of  commodities  which  have  crossed,  or  which  it  is 
proposed  -hall  cross  the  United  States  from  an  Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  or  Gulf  port, 
from  a  Pacific  to  an  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port,  or  from  a  Gulf  port  to  an  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  port. 

(3a")  Commodities  originating  in  any  South  American  country,  or  in  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  or  Panama,  destined  for  Japan  and 
carried  on  Japanese  vessels  touching  at  any  United  States  port. 

C.  Spain  to  Cuba  via  Porto  Rico. — Commodities  originating  in  Spain,  its 
colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates,  and  destined  for  Cuba  via  Porto  Rico. 

Instructions  to  Collectors. 

2.  Before  allowing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  shipments,  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  entry  will  require,  in  the  case  of  rail  shipments,  that  there 
-hall  be  noted  on  the  customs  carrier's  manifest,  Form  7512,  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  ultimate  consignee  abroad  and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  shipment  is 
made  under  license  No.  RAC-42.  A  true  copy  of  such  customs  carrier's  manifest, 
Form  7512,  must  be  delivered  by  the  carrier  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
exit.  In  the  case  of  shipments  by  vessel,  when  Form  7512  is  not  used,  the  collector 
will  require  the  filing  of  a  'copy  of  the  ship's  manifest  or  portion  thereof,  on  which 
must  be  clearly  shown  the  particular  items  thereon  which  are  licensed  under  RAC-42. 
The  copy  of  Form  7512  or  the  copy  of  the  ship's  manifest  which  is  filed  with  the 

Tor  at  the  port  of  entry  and  exit  shall  be  forwarded  immediately  by  the  collector 
to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  license  RAC-42  authorizes  the  exportation 
of  no  commodity  which  is  not  "  in  transit"  through  the  territory  or  via  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  Shippers  should  also  understand  that  license  No.  RAC-42  is  an 
export  license  and  does  not  authorize  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
commodity  without  an  import  license,  and  also  does  not  authorize  any  shipment  from 
or  to  any  individual,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  whose  name  appears 
on  the  enemy  trading  list. 

4.  Shipments  travelling  in  transit  by  rail  on  customs  carrier's  manifest,  Form 
7512,  must  be  covered  by  individual  import  and  export  licenses  when  such  carrier 
customs  manifest  does  not  show  at  the  time  of  entry  the  name  and  address  of  the 
ultimate  consignee. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WAR  TRADE  BOARD  AND  HEADS 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  G.C.M.G.,  P.C.,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Chairman. 
F.  P.  Jones,  Vice-Chairman. 
J.  W.  McConnell,  Director  of  Licenses. 
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C.  B.  McNaught,  Esq.,  Member. 

J.  H.  Gundy,  Esq.,  Member. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Esq.,  Member. 

W.  K.  Trower,  General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Wilkie,  Assistant  Secretary. 

W.  P.  McKay,  Export  License  Department. 

Wm.  Gilchrist,  Import  License  Department. 

A.  E.  D.  Holden,  British  Priority  Department  and  Import  Wool  Department. 
E.  S.  Cleland,  United  States  Export  Department. 
H.  D.  Bayne,  E.  M.  Russell,  Metal  Department. 

T.  M.  Forrest,  Statistical  Department,  Inspection  Department,  Platinum  Depart- 
ment. 

R.  A.  Pettigrew,  Supply  Department. 


GERMAN  TOOLS  PREVIOUSLY  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  S.A.,  July  25,  1918. 

Following  up  the  report  illustrating  the  bits  as  sold  by  the  wholesale  jobbers 
in  South  Africa,  I  am  able  to  submit  in  this  report  the  illustrations  showing  the 
patterns  in  braces  as  sold  by  Germany  to  South  Africa  pre-war.  The  prices  quoted 
were  subject  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  5  per  cent  plus  2%  per  cent,  goods  delivered 
free  at  Hamburg,  cases  charged  at  cost. 

The  brace  illustrated  as  No.  1  had  a  nine-inch  sweep,  the  head  and  ball  are  brown 
polished.    This  is  a  strong,  cheap  tool  and  sold  for  $2.80  a  dozen  before  the  war. 


No.  l. 


No.  2. 
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The  pattern  shown  as  No.  2  is  known  as  a  "  Spofford "  pattern.  This  is 
stocked  in  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch  and  12-inch  sweep.  The  head  and  ball  is  usually 
of  polisihed  rosewood;  the  several  sizes  sold  at  86  cents,  92  cents,  98  cents,  and  $1.06 
each.  The  same  brace,  nickelplated  sold  at  $1.06,  $1.14,  $1.20  and  $1.28  each  before 
the  war. 


No.  3. 


The  brace  shown  as  No.  3  is  also  the  "  Spofford  "  pattern,  with  iron  head  and 
centre;  an  extra  strong  tool.  This  was  also  stocked  in  the  8-inch,  9-inch,  10-inch  and 
12-inch  sweep  at  $1.06,  $1.14,  $1.20  and  $1.34  each.  Some  dealers  stocked  this  all- 
iron  brace  in  the  nickelplated  finish,  which  cost  in  the  four  sizes,  $1.26,  $1.36,  $1.42 
and  $1.57  each  before  the  war. 

The  three  best  sellers  in  an  American  pattern  brace  are  shown  at  Nos.  4,  5  and  6. 

The  pattern  No.  4  was  sold  in  8-inch  sweep,  f-inch.in  the  round  chuck  at  $3.95 
a  dozen  and  in  the  octagon  chuck  at  $4.10  a  dozen  before  the  war. 

The  No.  5  brace  sold  at  the  same  price  as  No.  4  in  both  the  round  and  octagon 
chuck.  The  head  and  ball  in  both  these  pattern  numbers  are  usually  in  light-coloured 
wood.  The  No.  5  pattern  is  also  stocked  in  nickelplated  finish,  in  the  octagon  chuck, 
and  sold  at  $6.15  a  dozen  before  the  war. 

The  brace  illustrated  as  No.  6  is  a  good  selling  line.  It  is  of  the  finest  finish, 
r  sewood  polished  head  and  ball,  octagon  chuck,  ball  bearings  and  steel  spring  jaws, 
'•'-inch  sweep,  iVinch  strong  and  was  priced  at  $8.05  a  dozen  before  the  war.  The 
same  tool,  nickelplated  finish,  sold  at  $9.90  a  dozen. 
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No.  7. 


One  of  the  best  selling  spring  jaw  braces  is  shown  as  pattern  No.  7.  This  tool 
ha-  a  9-inch  sweep,  for  sizes  up  to  M-inch;  has  ball  bearings  and  sold  at  $11.90  a 
dozen  before  the  war  . 


No.  8.  No.  9. 


The  American  pattern  ratchet  braces  sold  in  this  country  by  the  German  manu- 
facturers are  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  8  and  9.  The  No.  8  pattern  has  a  9-inch 
sweep,  up  to  t&  inch  and  was  stocked  in  both  round  and  octagon  chuck  at  $13.35 
and  $13.45  a  dozen  before  the  war.  This  tool  was  also  stocked  in  the  nickelplated 
finish  at  an  increase  of  $3.65  a  dozen  in  both  the  round  and  octagon. 

The  No.  9  pattern  was  sold  in  two  sizes,  9-inch  and  10-inch  sweep,  for  octagon 
chuck  up  to  M  inch.    The  9-inch  size  as  illustrated  sold  at  $15.35  a  dozen  before  the 
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war,  and  in  the  nickelplated  finish  at  $19  a  dozen.  The  ordinary  bright  finish  with 
ball  bearings  sold  at  $16.80  and  the  nickelplated  with  ball  bearings  sold  at  $20.50  a 
dozen  before  the  war. 

The  10-inch  size  sweep  of  brace  in  both  makes  of  chucks  and  finish  averaged 
75  cents  a  dozen  higher  in  price  than  the  9-inch  size.  The  head  and  ball  on  this 
brace  is  usually  a  rosewood  highly  polished. 


There  are  several  patterns  of  breast  drills  imported,  but  the  most  popular  seller  is 
the  style  shown  in  illustration  No.  10. 


This  is  a  16-inch  size,  the  frame  is  black  enamel,  the  breast  plate  and  wheels  are 
red  enamel  and  other  parts  nickelplated.  The  handles  are  genuine  rosewood.  This 
drill  is  a  double  speed  tool,  easily  changeable  with  Goodell  system  self-centre,  three- 
jaw  chuck  for  drills  up  to  |-inch  circle.  The  selling  price  of  this  drill  was  $5.50  each 
before  the  war.  There  is  also  a  sale  for  a  similar  pattern  chuck  with  round  knurled 
chuck  and  two  alligator  jaws.  The  pre-war  price  of  the  latter  tool  finished  as  illus- 
tration No.  10  was  $4.80  each.  All  breast  drills  are  packed  one  each  in  a  strong  card- 
board box. 

The  ordinary  braces  are  always  packed  as  follows:  Each  brace  has  a  paper 
wrapping  and  in  the  cheaper  grades  they  are  parcelled  six  to  a  strong  paper  wrapping; 
the  better  grades  are  usually  cartoned  either  in  one-half  or  one-quarter  dozen  parcels. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  tools  who  are  interested  in  an  export  market  are 
requested  to  note  that  the  prices  quoted  are  of  pre-war  period,  but  have  been  sub- 
mitted with  the  idea  that  this  period,  owing  to  stability  of  prices  will  serve  as  the 
best  guide  as  to  the  class  of  goods  handled  by  the  wholesale  jobbing  trade  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  same  time  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  any  manufacturer  interested 
in  South  Africa  as  a  possible  field  of  export  will  submit  when  possible  samples,  or  at 
least  catalogues,  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports,  details  as  to  packing,  output,  and  agency 
requirements  if  representation  is  contemplated.  With  samples  and  details  of  this 
kind  in  hand  immediate  results  are  secured,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  know 
by  return  mail  what  the  prospects  are  of  his  securing  a  share  of  the  trade,  or  what 
conditions  he  must  meet  which  will  enable  him  to  compete  with  other  sources  of 
supply. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NEWS  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  August  6,  1918. 

Committee  for  Studying  After-the-War  Problems. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  report  from  this  office  (Weekly  Bulletin 
\'<..  7  1s.  page  832),  to  the  Government  Commission  for  studying  and  formulating 
lu  aMiivs  necessary  to  the  passing  from  the  state  of  war  to  the  state  of  peace.  This 
commission  is  divided  into  two  sub-commissions,  one  for  dealing  with  judicial, 
administrative  and  social  questions,  the  second  for  treating  industrial,  commercial 
and  agricultural  problems.  There  has  now  been  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  kingdom  the  different  sections  of  these  two  sub-commissions  together  with  their 
personnel. 

The  first  auxiliary  commission  is  made  up  of  twelve  sections  as  follows:  (a) 
for  studying  judicial  questions  of  an  international  character,  (&)  for  the  revision  of 
the  legislation  enacted  during  the  war,  (c)  for  the  reform  of  the  administrative  and 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  provinces  and  communes,  (d)  for  the  reform  of  the  State 
administration,  (e)  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  provinces,  (/)  for  financial 
provisions,  (g)  for  colonial  questions,  (Ji)  for  the  reform  of  private  rights,  (t)  for 
unifying  the  law  of  obligations  between  the  states  of  the  Entente,  (j)  for  social  legis- 
lation, (h)  for  the  problems  of  education,  (I)  for  military  organization. 

The  second  auxiliary  commission  consists  of  15  sections  as  follows:  (a)  for 
agriculture,  (b)  for  industrial  production,  (c)  for  the  utilization  of  the  water-powers 
of  the  Kingdom,  (d)  for  labour,  (e)  for  the  arrangement  of  credits,  (/)  for  the 
development  of  commerce,  (g)  for  the  mercantile  marine  and  shipbuilding  industry. 
(h)  for  communications  and  transports,  (t)  for  public  works,  (i)  for  emigration, 
(k)  for  professional  teaching,  (I)  for  public  hygiene,  (m)  for  civil  assistance,  (n)  for 
demobilization  and  the  utilizing  of  war  material,  (p)  for  the  special  problems  of  the 
irredentine  provinces. 

Eighty-eight  senators  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  deputies  of  parliament  it 
is  stated  form  part  of  this  commission,  Which  will  have  altogether  about  six  hundred 
members,  the  rest  of  whom  will  be  drawn  from  the  civil  service  and  from  Italy's 
industrial  and  commercial  life. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  con- 
stituted a  committee  for  the  supplying  of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
products  required  by  the  national  industries  and  agriculture  in  the  transition  period 
from  the  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace. 

Italy's  Sulphur  Production. 

Italy's  sulphur  production  shows  another  decline  for  the  year  1917,  Which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  increased  cost  of  machinery,  transports  and 
mining  requisites.  The  output  for  1917  from  Sicily  amounted  to  187,453  metric  tons 
and  about  30,000  metric  tons  from  the  various  producing  centres  of  continental  Italy, 
making  a  total  of  217,453,  as  compared  with  269,374  tons  in  1916,  358,107  tons  in  1915, 
377,834  tons  in  1914,  and  386,310  tons  in  1913. 
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Tonnage  being  Constructed  in  Italy. 

The  commissioner  for  the  construction  of  the  mercantile  marine  communicates 
to  the  Italian  press  that  the  dead-weight  tonnage  of  the  steel  ships  launched  during 
the  month  of  June  from  the  national  shipyards  amounted  to  16,000  tons,  while  the 
total  tonnage  launched  from  January  the  1st  to  June  the  30th,  1918,  amounted  to 
53,000  tons  in  addition  to  ships  constructed  of  wood.  There  are,  moreover,  now  being 
built  in  Italy  23  steel  ships,  with  an  estimated  dead-weight  tonnage  of  166,000,  besides 
9,000  tons  of  steel  sailing  ships,  j  and  16,838  tons  of  wood  sailing  vessels,  making  a 
grand  total  of  191,838  tons  apart  from  small  constructions  under  way. 

Italy's  Industrial  Mobilization. 

The  industrial  establishments  in  Italy  now  engaged  in  turning  out  arms,  muni- 
tions and  other  material  connected  with  carrying  on  the. war  number  3,866,  of  Which 
66  are  termed  "  military,"  i.e.,  wholly  occupied  with  war  material  production  and 
employing  about  70,000  workmen;  1,800  termed  auxiliary  establishments,  employing 
632,000  operators,  and  2,000  non-auxiliary  establishments  with  150,000  employees, 
which  working  directly  or  indirectly  in  connection  with  the  war  needs  of  Italy  are 
not  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  styled  auxiliary  plants.  It  is  stated  that 
Italy  herself  can. now  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  her  own  front  provided  she  is 
supplied  with  the  necessary  raw  material.  The  production  of  projectiles  of  small 
calibre  has  reached  such  proportions  that  the  output  has  had  to  be  curtailed,  owing  to 
the  supply  being  greater  than  the  corresponding  demand,  while  the  production  of 
projectiles  of  minimum  and  gross  calibre  is  at  present  fifteen  times. that  at  the  end 
of  1915.  The  output  of  cannon  and  artillery,  which  was  a  new  industry  for  Italy,  has 
had  a  remarkable  development,  as  has  also  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Moreover 
the  production  of  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  has  been  rapidly  intensified,  and,  according 
to  the  F'inanza  Italiana,  from  which  the  foregoing  information  is  taken,  Italy  now 
possesses  #he  largest  automobile  industry  in  Europe,  and  the  Italian  army  is  equipped 
with  the  most  powerful  type  of  tanks  up  to  now  constructed.  Among  other  industries 
which  may  be  singled  out  as  having  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  war,  and  which 
were  practically  non-existing  in  Italy  up  to  1915,  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture 
of  refractory  material  in  connection  with  the  metallurgical  furnaces,  the  production 
of  scientific  and  optical  instruments,  electric  projectors,  and  ignition  magnets  for 
automobiles. 

Scheme  for  Bettering  Italian  Exchange. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  bettering  the  Italian  exchange  situation  there  has  been 
forbidden  by  official  decree  the  sending  abroad  after  the  30th  of  June,  1918,  of  Italian 
State  or  bank  bills,  promissory  notes,  deposit  receipts,  bank  notes,  and  title  deeds, 
made  out  in  Italian  lire.  Moreover,  according  to  this  decree  unless  specially  author- 
ized by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  a  person  leaving  Italy  cannot  take  with  him 
more  than  1,500  lire  in  Italian  paper  money. 

Import  Restrictions  of  Italy. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  754  was  published  an  article  with  reference  to  the  rigid 
import  restrictions  adopted  in  Italy,  and  it  was  therein  stated  that  the  importation 
of  all  goods  into  Italy  of  foreign  origin  except  such  goods  as  were  consigned  directly 
to  the  State  administration,  was  placed  under  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury.  By  a  later  ministerial  circular  exception  is  also  made  for  that  merchandise, 
the  importation  of  which  into  the  kingdom  is  subject  to  special  existing  international 
agreements.  Such  agreements  exist  between  Italy  and  the  following  countries:  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  PINES,  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  August  19,  1918. 

The  [sle  of  Pines  is  situated  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  about  60  miles  south  of  the 
province  of  Havana,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
The  island  contains  about  600  square  miles. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  covered  with  a  growth  of  small-sized  pine  trees. 
There  arc  large  sections  of  the  island  where  the  soil  is  very  productive  and  there 
are  other  sections  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  growing  of  crops. 

There  are  about  6,000  people  on  the  island,  of  whom  three-fifths  are  Americans. 
About  half  of  this  population  is  found  in  the  towns  of  JSTueva  Gerona,  Santa  Fe. 
Santa  Barbara  and  McKinley.  Schools  are  established  at  convenient  points  all  over 
the  island  and  in  the  American  colonies  schools  are  maintained  where  instruction  is 
given  in  English.  At  Nueva  Gerona  there  is  a  large  boarding  school  for  girls  and 
boys  (the  St.  Joseph's  Academy),  where  if  they  wish  they  can  prepare  themselves  for 
a  university  course.  There  are  seventeen  churches  of  different  denominations  on 
the  island. 

There  are  no  railways  as  yet  on  the  island.  There  are  about  80  miles  of 
excellent  highway  roads  built  and  kept  up  by  the  Cuban  Government.  Besides  the 
Government  highways  there  are  about  100  miles  of  private  roads  leading  to  different 
plantations. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

The  exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  island  for  the  year  1915  were  as 
follows : — 


Fruit —  Crates. 

Grape  fruit   79,404 

Oranges   4,451 

Lemons   474 

Limes   638 

Pineapples   14,361 

King  oranges   131 

Alligator  pears   4 

Papayas   1 

Mangoes   33 

Tangarines   169 

Vegetables — 

Tomatoes   188 

Peppers   22,339 

Egg  plant   2,684 

Okra  ,   21 3 

Cucumber   9 

Lima  beans                                                                                              •  3 

Onions   2 

Squash   g 


Total  value  at  shipping  point,  $230,673.65. 

The  total  acreage  under  cultivation  on  the  island  is  11,330,  which  is  divided  as 
follows  :  8.349  acres  in  citrus  fruits,  468  acres  in  pineapples,  640  acres  in  vegetables, 
other  fruits  1,873  acres.  There  are  twenty-six  packing-houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  for  packing  this  fruit  and  vegetables  for  transportation  to  outside  markets. 
There  is  an  annual  fair  held  at  Santa  Fe  where  the  Isle  of  Pines  Fair  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  erected  for  this  purpose  a  very  commodious  and  attractive  building. 
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surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  At  this  fair  is  a  display  of  all  the  products  of  the 
island  and  prizes  are  given  evidently  with  the  object  of  encouraging  proficiency  in 
every  line  of  production,  in  which  the  women  and  children  are  invited  to  compete. 

There  is  a  steamer  making  regular  trips  between  Batabano  in  Cuba  and  Nueva 
Gerona  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  twice  a  week,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  three 
times  a  week. 

LUMBER  MILLS. 

There  are  six  mills  on  the  island  cutting  lumber,  the  most  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Havana  market.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit  crates  from  native  woods 
is  being  established,  and  is  expected  to  employ  trie  coming  year  80  men.  It  is 
expected  this  factory  will  not  only  supply  the  demand  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  but  will 
be  able  to  ship  large  quantities  to  the  mainland'.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
manufacturing  industries  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

MINERALS. 

There  is  a  marble  mine  on  the  island  which  was  opened  by  the  Spanish  many 
years  ago.  The  marble  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  company  has  now  been  organized 
to  reopen  and  operate  this  mine.  It  is  expected  300  men  will  be  employed  in  the 
mine  next  year.  Limestone  of  good  quality  is  abundant  in  the  island.  Excellent 
samples  of  both  iron  and  copper  ore  have  been  found.  There  are  a  number  of  mineral 
springs  on  the  island  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  possess  curative  qualities  for 
rheumatism,  stomach  trouble  and  neuritis.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  waters 
of  these  springs  have  long  been  known  and  they  were  visited  by  wealthy  Spaniards 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  good  fishing  ground  all  around  the  coast  and  many  varieties  of  edible 
fish  are  caught. 

RUINOUS  CYCLONES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

There  are  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  a  number  of  real  estate  dealers  who  will  give 
prosi>ective  buyers  valuable  and  reliable  information  regarding  conditions  on  the 
island,  but  many  real  estate  agents  selling  Isle  of  Pines  property  in  towns  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  induced  people  to  invest  in  land,  without  seeing  it 
and  without  giving  them  any  idea  of  the  actual  conditions;  for  example  a  pamphlet 
is  printed  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a  home  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  which  is 
pictured  as  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  where  frost  is  unknown,  where  the  winters 
are  mild  and  the  summers  are  not  uncomfortably  warm,  where  you  can  sit  on  your 
verandah  every  day  in  the  year  and  enjoy  the  balmy  breeze  coming  through  the  pine 
trees,  where  you  can  raise  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  fruit  or  vegetables  from  an 
acre  of  land  in  a  single  year.  All  this  is  true,  as  with  good  soil  well  fertilized  and 
intelligently  cultivated  and  having  a  season  when  the  climatic  conditions  are  favour- 
able, and  market  prices  high,  one  thousand  dollars  have  been  frequently  made  from  an 
acre  both  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  one  year;  but  there  is  another  side  to  this 
picture  that  the  seller  in  the  north  often  forgets  to  mention.  The  Isle  of  Pines 
sometimes  has  cyclones  when  the  wind  has  such  force  that  buildings  not  strongly 
built  are  blown  down,  fruit  trees  are  stripped  bare  of  fruit,  vegetables  are  beaten 
down  and  destroyed  and  the  grower  finds  that  during  a  few  hours  he  has  lost  the 
work  of  months  and  perhaps  years.  Some  years  there  are  periods  of  several  months 
when  there  will  be  no  rain  and  if  the  grower  has  no  means  of  irrigation  the  crops 
will  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  As  there  are  no  railways  all  produce  must  be  trans- 
ported to  docks  by  team  or  auto  trucks.  This  may  mean  a  trip  of  from  fifteen  to, 
twenty  miles  in  order  to  deliver  the  produce  at  a  shipping  port.  It  would  then  have 
to  be  put  on  board  the  boat  and  on  arrival  at  Batabano  would  have  to  be  transferred 
to  cars  and  shipped  to  Havana,  and  if  destined  to  northern  ports  would  have  to  be 
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unloaded  from  carts  and  carted  to  steamer.  All  this  handling  entails  much  extra 
se  to  the  grower.  To  people  from  northern  cities  the  lack  of  a  telephone  sys- 
tem,  and  only  having  a  mail  from  the  mainland  twice  a  week  would  be  considered 
a  disadvantage.  With  the  exception  of  the  cyclone  all  these  drawbacks  are  being 
gradually  overcome  as  the  irrigation  system  is  being  gradually  extended,  and  the 
transportation  facilities  are  being  gradually  improved.  No  person  should  think  of 
buying  land  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  without  first  seeing  it.  There  is  abundance  of  good 
land  on  the  island  and  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  land  that  is  unproductive  and  it 
is  this  poor  land  to  a  great  extent  that  has  been  sold  by  unscrupulous  land  agents  in 
northern  cities,  as  there  is  a  much  larger  profit  on  this  kind  of  land  when  a  pur- 
chaser can  be  secured. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  POPULATION  SHOWS  ELEVEN  PER  CENT  INCREASE 

SINCE  1911. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  June  24,  1918. 

The  Union  Government  Gazette  contains  the  preliminary  census  totals  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Union  for  1918. 

There  are  1,418,060  white  citizens,  which  is  an  increase  of  141,818  on  the  year 
1911  total. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  totals  for  the  province  as  compared  with  the 
1911  census: — 

1918.  1911.  Increase. 


  615,874 

580,771 

35,103 

  12/0,465 

97,846 

22,619 

  497.2S6 

419,874 

77,352 

  181,292 

174,832 

6,469 

  3,203 

2,928 

275 

  1,418,060 

1,276,242 

141,818 

The  white  population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  1918  shows  309,199  males  and 
306,675  females,  a  total  of  615,874  as  against  300,054  males  and  280,717  females,  or  an 
aggregate  of  580,771  persons  in  1911,  a  numerical  increase  of  35,103  and  a  percentage 
increase  of  6-04  per  cent. 

Natal  has  61,959  males  and  58,506  females,  an  aggregate  of  120,465  persons, 
against  52,281  males  and  45,565  females,  a  total  of  97,846  persons  in  1911,  a  numerical 
increase  of  22,619,  and  a  percentage  increase  of  23-11  per  cent. 

The  Transvaal  has  259,961  males  and  237,265  females,  a  total  of  497,236  persons, 
as  against  236,340  males  and  183,534  females,  a  total  of  419,874  persons  in  1911,  an 
increase  of  77,352  persons,  or  18-42  per  cent. 

The  Orange  Free  State  has  93,796  males  and  87,496  females,  a  total  of  181,292 
persons,  as  against  94,185  males  and  80,639  females,  a  total  of  174,832  persons  in 
1911,  an  increase  of  6,469  persons,  or  3-70  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  for  the  Union  shows:  Males,  727,362  and  690,698  females,  a  total 
of  1,418,069  persons,  as  against  685,164  males  and  591,078  females,  a  total  of  1,276,242 
persons,  an  increase  of  141,818  persons,  or  11-11  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  population  totals  in  urban  centres  having  a  Euro- 
pean population  of  over  2,000: — 


LaJJC    Ul    uUUU    Xi.  KJ  y  t; 

1918  total. 

Increase. 

9  9  9 

66  £ 

61 

16,  i  £16 

1/1  A  Q  o 

9  919 

a  no 

  5,684 

114 

  2;000 

236 

  2,429  ' 

497 

  7,785 

2,873 

  21,265 

3,073 

  4,546 

787 

Simon's  Town 

4  207 

1,329 

'371 

447 

248 

471 

Natal  Province — 

7,958 

416 

835 

3,790 

Transvaal  Province — 

6,802 

O  17(1 

1,428 

11  Q9£ 

907 

6vt 

762 

673 

262 

15,686 

586 

539 

1,517 

4,467 

528 

1,365 

Orange  Free  State  Province — 

664 

701 

675 

DECREASES. 

Cape  of  Good  Hop    e —  1918  total.  Decrease. 

Cradock   2.970  139 

Graaff-Reinet   3,885  19 

Grahamstown   6,873  450 

Kimberley   11.957  1,641 

Oudtshoorn   5,128  343 

Grange  Free  State  Province — 

Bloemfontein   14,670  50 

Harrismith   2.523  94 

Jagersfontein   2,005  62 

Kroonstad   3,431  829 
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OPENINGS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  July  17,  1918. 

Leather  Belting. 

The  demand  for  leather  belting  in  Argentina  has  always  been  fairly  large,  but  the 
demand  for  balata,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  leading  importer,  is  greater. 


IMPORTATION  OF  LEATHER  BELTING. 

Unit:  Kilogrammes. 


Countries — 
Austria.  .    .  . 

Belgium  

Chile  

Denmark  

Canada  

France  

Germany  

Australia  

Holland  

Italy  

Spain  

United   States.  . 
United  Kingdom 

Uruguay  

Sweden  


Three-quarters 


Total 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

of  1917. 

2,537 

50 

4 

3,894 

1,624 

123 

15 

411 

4,068 

4,386 

943 

38,709 

16,449 

1,735 

365 

359 

1,798 

'  33 

134 

3,693 

645 

10,806 

3,868 

21,789 

88,184 

42,9  66 
147 

24,651 
37 

619,556 

70,168 

50,0*63 

59,526 

11,956 

Although  imports  have  fallen  off  so  heavily  I  am  assured  that  the  local  consump- 
tion is  greater  than  formerly,  the  local  manufacturing  industry  having  received  a 
great  impulse  from  the  scarcity  of  imported  manufactures.  Importers  of  leather  belt- 
ing are  obtaining  supplies  from  local  manufacturers  and  certain  quantities  are  being 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  output  of  the  four  local  factories  would  amount  to  some 
$500,000  yearly. 

The  two  leading  English  importers  of  leather  belting  inform  me  that  they  have 
not  received  supplies  from  England  or  the  -States  for  over  a  year,  and  that  the  c.i.f. 
cost  of  the  last-received  shipments  was  approximately  double  what  it  might  have  been 
before  the  war. 

A  list  of  Argentine  importers  of  leather  helting  may  he  had  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Br&nch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  quoting 

file 

Jewellery  and  Silverware  Boxes,  and  Display  Stands. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  trade  in  jewellery  boxes;  the  cheaper  quali- 
'ties  came  from  Germany  and  the  better  kinds  from  England  and  France.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  use  the  locally-made  article. 
The  annual  importation  has  fallen  off  from  $160,000  in  1911  to  $22,000  in  1917.  The 
leading  jewellers  here  inform  me  that  it  no  longer  pays  them  to  pay  freight  and  import 
duties  on  jewellery  cases. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS  TO  SUPPLY  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
GOVERNMENT  STORES  REQUIREMENTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  May  %  1918. 

The  imports  for  the  South  African  Government  Si  ores  are  classified  under  a 
separate  entry  in  the  Union  Statistical  Returns.  Last  year's  imports  of  Government 
stores  amounted  to  a  total  value  of  £1,725,360.  Supplies  were  drawn  from  seven 
countries  within  the  Empire  and  sixteen  foreign  countries.  The  bulk  of  supplies  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  amounted  in  value  to  £1,411,942;  the  next  largest 
source  of  supply  was  the  United  States,  which  shipped  to  a  value  of  £15.7,878;  Aus- 
tralia was  next  with  an  export  of  £61,148. 

BRUSHWARE. 

The  total  value  of  brushware  imported  was  £5,560,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  £5,540,  the  balance  being  from  Japan. 

CANVAS  AND  DUCK. 

Imports  under  this  heading  reached  a  value  of  £141,065,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  shipped  £114,312,  Canada  £18,658,  and  the  United  States  £8,095.  The  United 
Kingdom  figures  include  canvas  or  linen  ducks;  the  Canadian  and  American  exports 
are  for  cotton  duck. 

CORDAGE  AND  ROPE. 

The  total  weight  imported  of  these  goods  was  4,859  hundredweights,  valued  at 
£12,017.  The  quantity  received  was  divided  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  2,964 
hundredweights,  India  1,323  hundredweights,  and  Australia  572  hundredweights. 

ELECTRIC  MATERIAL. 

Cable  and  wire  to  a  value  of  £24,173  was  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Specifications  and  other  data  on  the  South  African  Government  requirements  in  these 
goods  have  been  submitted  to  Canada.  In  fittings  and  post  supplies  shipments  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £6,199,  Denmark  £2,057,  and  Sweden  £82,  a  total 
of  £8,338. 

FOODSTUFFS. 

Australia  supplied  all  the  flour  imported  for  the  Government  last  year.  The  total 
weight  received  was  2,734,166  pounds,  valued  at  £25,772.  Condensed  milk  totalled  in 
weight  908,488  pounds,  valued  at  £26,675,  and  this  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
tinned  and  preserved  meats  imported  were  from  Australia,  weighing  384,000  pounds, 
to  a  value  of  £20,400.  The  total  food  and  drink  imports  for  the  Government  Store- 
amounted  in  value  to  £80,821,  and  of  this  £46,195  was  from  Australia  ami  £28,966 
came  from  (lie  United  States. 

L-IORSE  HAIR, 

The  imports  of  horse  'hair  amounted  to  34,236  pounds,  Canada  shipping  21,500 
pounds,  the  United  States  2,305  pounds,  and  the  United  Kingdom  L0,431  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  total  imports  was  £3,304. 
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HARDWARE. 

Che  imports  of  bolts  and  nuts  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £601. 
Qutlerj  imported  from  the  same  country  was  valued  at  £5,927.  The  weight  of  fencing 
wire  imported  was  2.141  pounds,  valued  at  £2,875,  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Horseshoes  were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  value  of  £3,678.  Nails  and 
screws  valued  a1  £574,  and  wire  rope  valued  at  £648  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  all  other  hardware  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  £14,905,  of  which  £14,766  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  small  balance  was  divided  between  New  Zealand  and 
the  United  States. 

HOSE,  CONVEYING. 

This  supply  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  valued  at  £3,081. 

KUBBER  TIRES. 

Import  -  of  these  goods  were  to  a  value  of  £2,612,  of  which  £2,235  came  from  the 
United  States  and  the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  rubber  goods 
imported  were  valued  at  £1,779. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Structural  steel  was  imported  to  a  value  of  £7,408,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  £3,904;  the  balance  was  from  the  United  States.  Bar,  bolt  and  rod  iron  and 
steel  were  all  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  valued  at  £4,951.  Other  imports 
in  small  amounts  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  anchors  and  chain  cables,  angle 
chains  and  T  chains  for  hauling,  galvanized  (not  corrugated)  iron  and  plate,  tinned. 
In  the  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  the  total  value  purchased  was  £4,144,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

LEATHER. 

The  United  Kingdom  shipped  all  leather  for  Government  Stores  last  year.  In 

the  patent,  morocco  and  enamelled,  they  shipped  13,447  pounds,  valued  at  £5,573; 
other  kind's  in  the  piece  totalled  13,391  pounds,  valued  at  £3,695.  A  good  contract 
for  leather  supply  to  the  'South  African  Government  has  been  placed  with  Canada 

for  delivery  this  year. 

MACHINERY. 

The  Government  imports  of  machinery  last  year  included  such  machinery  as 
agricultural,  cranes  and  elevators,  electrical  engines,  tractors  and  steam  rollers, 
manufacturing,  printing  and  bookbinding,  pumps,  sewing  and  other,  valued  a1 
£30,000. 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  GOODS. 

The  Government's  direct  purchases  overseas  on  these  goods  were  in  turpentine, 
varnish  and  paints.  There  were  6,006  gallons  of  turpentine  imported,  the  bulk  of 
which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  balance  was  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  their  imports  was  £1,116.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped  the 
varnish,  274  gallons,  and  of  a  total  value  in  paints  of  £5,073,  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  to  a  value  of  £5,047,  the  balance  being  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

The  total  imports  of  linseed  oil  were  21,072  gallons,  valued  at  £4,181.  The  United 
Kingdom  shipped  13,382  gallons  and  the  balance  of  7,690  gallons  was  from  India. 
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PAPER. 

The  direct  purchase  of  paper  overseas  for  government  work  in  printing  paper 
amounted  to  £30,349.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  to  a  value  of  £27,543, 
Norway  £2,635,  and  Sweden  £4,187.  In  wrapping  paper  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
to  a  value  of  £2,025,  and  Norway  £1,562,  making  a  total  of  £4,187. 

printers'  and  bookbinders'  material. 

The  total  import  under  this  heading  was  £3,742,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  £3,479;  the  balance  came  from  Holland,  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  restriction  in  shipping,  there  were  no  orders  placed 
for  rails  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  imports  of  rails  were  limited  to  £3,264  in  value; 
these  were  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Tenders  were  issued  for  supply  of  350 
miles  this  year,  200  miles  in  80-pound  and  150  miles  in  60-pound  rails.  This  tender 
has  been  placed  with  an  American  rail  mill.  Most  of  the  hardwood  sleepers  used  on 
the  South  African  railways  were  supplied  last  year  from  Australia,  which  shipped  to 
a  value  of  £49,145,  out  of  a  total  import  of  £51,274.  Madagascar,  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  Belgian  Congo  supplied  the  balance. 

Last  year's  value  of  imports  of  locomotives  for  the  South  African  Railways, 
reached  a  value  of  £306,427,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  exported  £274,154;  the 
balance  came  from  the  United  States,  who  have  secured  some  big  business  for  delivery 
this  year.  Rolling  stock  imports  were  to  a  value  of  £74,522,  and  of  this  the  United 
Kingdom  shipped  £71,849 ;  the  balance  of  £2,673-  was  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Other  railway  supplies  were  imported  to  a  value  of  £23,944. 

TAR  AND  KINDRED  SUBSTANCES. 

The  import  of  creosote  for  the  railways  last  year  was  only  318,66o  pounds,  valued 
at  £8,220,  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  railway's  purchase  creosote 
in  large  quantity,  and  have  made  a  request  for  quotations  from  Canada.  Details 
covering  their  inquiry  are  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Department  in  Ottawa. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  MATERIAL. 

The  total  supply  to  Government  last  year  under  this  heading  was  to  a  value  of 
£34,823  ;  of  this,  Sweden  shipped  to  a  value  of  £18,897,  the  United  Kingdom  £13,004, 
Cnited  States  £2,873,  and  Switzerland  the  balance,  £49.  Details  of  the  Union's  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department's  requirements  have  been  submitted  to  Canada.  If  con- 
sidering export  in  these  lines,  this  is  the  time  for  such  Canadian  concerns  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  in  and  show  the  departmental  heads  what  can  be  supplied  from  Can- 
ada. In  normal  times  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  in  on  the  routine  of  supply 
unless  something  unusual  in  poor  deliveries  or  inferior  quality  asserts  itself. 

TENTS  AND  TARPAULINS. 

The  United  Kingdom  shipped  to  a  value  of  £12,248.  Most  of  this  value  is  on 
tarpaulins  used  on  the  railway  trucks. 

motor  cars. 

The  Government  Stores  Department  received  208  motor  cars  last  year,  valued  at 
£40,442.  Of  these  202  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  three  from  Canada, 
and  three  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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WOOD  AM)  TIMBER^ 

The  imports  of  teak  from  India  totalled  70,118  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £31,563. 
In  pine  a  total  of  1 74,248  cubic  feet  was  received,  to  a  value  of  £15,222.  The  United 
States  shipped  L67,748  cubic  feet  and  Sweden  G,976  cubic  feet.  During  the  year 
some  good  orders  were  placed  for  British  Columbia  lumber,  but  this  will  only  be 
red  this  year.  The  railways  have  also  put  out  tender  forms  for  supply  of  rail- 
way quality  No.  1  British  Columbia  timber,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  quotations  Erom  the  local  dealers  or  c.i.f.  quotations  from  British  Columbia 
mills,  to  whom  the  tender  forms  were  submitted. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  submitted  in  this  report,  there  are  many  other  articles 
imported  for  South  African  Government  Stores.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  report  what 
a  valuable  market  this  one  purchasing  medium  is,  and  as  details  are  submitted  from 
time  to  time  showing  the  exact  requirements  on  many  of  the  lines  purchased,  this 
should  be  of  service  to  Canadian  firms  who  are  able  to  supply.  The  bulk  in  quantity 
and  value  of  which  Canada  should  secure  a  good  share  of  the  trade  is  on  railway 
supplies  and  telephone  and  telegraph  materials. 

Canadian  firms  who  are  seeking  a  share  of  the  supplies  to  the  South  African 
Gi  vernment  Stores,  are  requested  to  send  catalogues  and  price  lists  to  both  the  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  London,  England,  and  to  Mr.  R.  0. 
Getliffe,  Chief  Railway  Storekeeper,  '  South  African  Railways,  Park  Station  Cham- 
bers,  Johannesburg.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  send  copies  of  all  correspondence 
and  other  data  to  this  office,  so  that  same  would  be  followed  up  with  the  Chief  Rail- 
way Storekeeper.  The. feeling  and  sentiment  on  the  part  of  all  railway  officials  is 
that  they  want  to  give  Canadian  manufacturers  all  the  trade  possible  which  they 
cannot  place  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


NEW  FERTILIZER  BEING  USED  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  July  19,  1918. 

En  view  of  the  attention  now  being  given  everywhere  to  increased  production  and 
because  of  the  relation  that  fertilizers  bear  to  agriculture,  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  note  that  a  new  fertilizer  called  by  the  name  of  tetraphosphate  is  now  being 
manufactured  in  Italy  which  according  to  certain  technical  experts  is  equally  as  good 
if  not  better  than  superphosphates,  which  contain  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  whose  production  costs  considerably  less. 

PATENT  RIGHTS  TAKEN  OUT  IN  CANADA. 

"  Tetra,"  as  it  is  known  in  commerce,  was  invented  by  Professor  Stoppani,  of 
Bologna,  in  1914,  and  the  process  was  patented  and  purchased  by  an  Italian  company, 
which  has  undertaken  to  exploit  the  invention  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  Patent  rights 
have  already  been  taken  out  in  'Canada  among  other  countries. 

PROGRESS  MADE  IN  THE  ITALIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  since  1914  in  the  industry  in  Italy,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  at  present  in  obtaining  the  phosphate  rock  and  reactive  agents. 
There-  are  eleven  different  plants  now  in  operation,  seven  of  which  are  administered 
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by  the  Italian  Agricultural  Syndicates,  all  together  producing  some  500,000  quintals* 
a  year,  a  supply  which  it  is  stated  is  far  from  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Italian 
farmers.    Four  new  plants  are  in  process  of  construction. 

PLANTS  IN  EGYPT. 

Another  plant  is  now  being  worked  at  Debajeh,  near  Luxor  on  the  Nile,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  is  200,000  quintals  a  year,  and  a  similar  plant  is  being  erected  at 
Kaseir  on  the  Red  sea,  and  it  is  hoped  once  the  war  is  over  to  manufacture  at  the 
latter  place  not  less  than  2,000,000  quintals  a  year.  The  rock  found  in  these  districts 
is  very  rich,  viz.,  60  per  cent  and  TO  per  cent,  respectively. 

PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  fertilizer  is  manufactured  very  simply  as  follows :  In  a  specially  constructed 
furnace  the  natural  phosphate  rock  powder  is  roasted  for  several  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture varying  from  600'  degrees  to  800  degrees  Centigrade  together  with  a  powder, 
constituting  about  6  per  cent  of  the  mixture  and  forming  a  reactive  agent  and  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  carbonate  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sodium  sulphate.  Leaving  the  furnace  the  product  is  hydrated  by  cold 
water  and  afterwards  cooled.  The  concentrate  obtained  is  15  per  cent  to  21  per  cent 
P'hosphoric  acid  and  for  practical  use  is  mixed  with  sand  or  dry  earth  until  the  neces- 
sary strength  is  obtained. 

PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  NEW  FERTILIZER. 

From  experiments  undertaken  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  the  use  of  this  new  fertilizer  on,  among  other  crops,  wheat, 
rice,  potatoes,  oats,  beans  and  clover,  has  given  very  favourable  returns,  and  its  fer- 
tilizing quality  has  been  pronounced  equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  "  Super,"  over 
which  it  is  claimed  it  has  the  following  principal  advantages : — 

1.  Its  freedom  from  causticity,  acidity  and  deterioration. 

2.  Its  simple  and  less  costly  manufacture.  (The  writer  has  been  informed  that 
the  cost  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  for  example  100.000  quintals  of  "  Super  "  by  the 
acid  process,  with  lead  at  the  present  price  of  1  franc  per  kilogramme,  would  be 
approximately  1,000,000  francs,  as  compared  with  150,000  francs  for  a  tetra  installa- 
tion of  the  same  power  and  output.) 

3.  Its  allowance  of  the  utilization  of  low  percentage  natural  phosphate.  The 
manager  of  the  Italian  company  considers  a  mineral  containing  30  per  cent  of 
"  Anidrica  fosforica "  a  low  percentage  mineral  and  this  would  yield,  it  is  stated, 
from  14  to  16  units  of  phosphoric  acid. 

ACTION  OF  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  French  Government  has  recently  sent  to  Italy  an  official,  Monsieur  Miege, 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Rennes,  to  make  investigations  and 
carry  on  experiments  in  Italy  with  this  fertilizer,  who  has  reported  favourably  on  his 
findings. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

Further  information  about  this  fertilizer  may  be  obtained  by  interested  parties 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (file  No.  21604). 


1  quintal  =  220  pounds  approx. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHEAT  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FLOUR  IN  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  August  21,  1918. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  make  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  with  a  plant  called  "  zaina,"  the  grain  of  which  is  said  to  produce  flour  of  an 
excellent  quality  for  bread  making.  It  is  said  to  make  a  white  flour,  very  nutritious 
and  pleasing  to  the  taste,  and  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  wheat  flour.  This 
grain  is  said  to  be  very  productive  and  it  is  claimed  yields  of  100  bushels  from  one 
bushel  under  favourable  conditions  can  be  obtained. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  secured  the  services  of  Enrique  Navarro  de  Erraz- 
quin,  who  for  some  years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Nicaragua,  to  conduct  these  experiments,  and  very  careful  records  of  the  result 
obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  island  will  be  made  and  published  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  first  planting  of  this  grain  will  be  made  on  the  farm  of  President  Menocal 
"  El  Chieo,"  and  later  on  plantings  will  be  made  at  the  different  experimental  stations 
on  the  island. 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILE. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet. 

Valparaiso,  July  30,  1918. 

Improved  International  Communication  in  Perspective. 

The  Council  of  Public  Works  is  engaging  the  necessary  technical  staff  for  the 
study  and  execution  of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  projected  new  railway  from  Loncoche 
to  Villarica;  to  commence  work  in  September  next.  This  will  be  a  broad  gauge  line 
a  M.  68)  and  will  be  44  kms.  100  ms.  in  length. 

The  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  250,000  pesos  per  kilometre. 

Leaving  Loncoche,  the  line  will  have  a  gradient  of  3  per  cent  up  to  kilofetres 
30-240,  descending  again  with  a  sharp  gradient  to  kilometres  36 -500,  rising  again  to 
kilometres  37  -100  to  descend  again  to  the  station  of  Villarica. 

The  zone  which  this  railway  will  traverse  comprises  three  tablelands,  more  or  less 
broken,  three-fourths  of  which  is  pure  virgin  forest,  the  timber  wealth  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  tapped.  There  are  very  few  rivers,  estuaries  or  creeks,  so  that  only 
three  bridges  are  required,  one  10  metres  long  over  the  Nuquen  estuary,  another  of 
20  metres  over  the  Huiscope  estuary,  and  the  third  over  the  Voipore  river,  50  metres 
in  length.  There  will  be  21  culverts  to  construct.  In  addition  to  the  main  stations 
of  Loncoche  and  Villarica,  there  will  be  three  stopping  places  at  Nuquen,  Huiscope 
and  Voipore.  Each  of  these  will  have  a  station-house  or  office,  two  platforms  for 
cattle  and  two  sidings.  The  station  of  Loncoche  will  have  a  warehouse,  a  turnstile, 
a  platform  for  cattle  and  two  sidings.  There  will  also  be  a  residence  for  the  chief 
road  superintendent,  and  six  houses  for  his  working  gang. 

This  railway  will  open  up  a  new  region,  rich  in  first-class  timber,  in  which  the 
highly  popular  native  stock  timbers  such  as  rauli,  roble-pellin,  lingue,  and  laurel 
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predominate.  It  can  also  be  extended  when  required  without  any  serious  difficulty  to 
Pucon,  Palquin,  the  Valley-de-Francesa  and  the  Argentine  frontier.  At  present  all 
commercial  transport  is  done  with  bullock  carts.  This  amounts  to  a  yearly  average 
of  10,000  Spanish  quintals  of  wool,  3,000  hides,  and  100  quintals  of  hair.  The  cattle 
arriving  from  Argentina  via  Pucon  amount  to  6,000  head  per  annum.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  line  will  traverse  Government  lands,  which  only  await  transport  facili- 
ties to  attract  population  and  the  resulting  discoveries  and  development. 

New  Transandine  Passenger  Route. 

Owing  to  fhe  laudable  enterprise  of  an  Industrial  Chilean  Sr.  Zacarias  Parada, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Chilean  Consul  in  Neuquen  (Arg.  Sr.  Arnaldo  Astroza),  a 
new  international  passenger  route  is  about  to  foe  opened  up,  which  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  providing  of  travelling  facilities  to  tourists  and  prospectors  in  search 
of  new  fields.  This  consists  of  the  uniting  of  the  Southern  Argentine  Railway,  which 
terminates  at  Zapala,  with  the  Chilean  Railway  system  at  Curacautin,  on  the  junction 
line  with  the  Chilean  Southern  Central  Railway. 

The  connections  between  the  two  terminal  railway  points  will  be  made  by  means 
of  a  regular  service  of  automobiles.  This  service  will  facilitate  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  passenger  and  tourist  traffic  between  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia-Blanca,  and  the  beauti- 
fully picturesque  zone  of  Southern  Chile,  shortening  the  distance,  saving  time,  trouble 
and  money. 

The  traveller  may  leave  the  Argentine  line  at  Zapala,  to  join  the  Chilean  line  at 
Curacautin,  without  the  necessity  of  seeking  nocturnal  accommodation,  or  putting 
up  with  convenient  changes  of  locomotion,  when  crossing  the  Andine  Cordilleras  or 
the  majestic  Lonquimay,  excepting  the  modern  motor-coach  in  which  the  journey  will 
be  made  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time  over  the  200  kilometres  of  cart  road  existing 
between  Zapala  and  Curacautin.  This  venture  has  been  carefully  planned,  and  is 
being  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  on  the  line 
of  route. 

This  is  anticipating  by  a  few  years  the  transcontinental  trade  route  from  the 
port  of  Lebu  (Chile)  to  the  port  of  Bahia-Blanca  (Argentina),  which  in  future  years 
will  be  one  of  Chile's  principal  rapid  outlets  to  the  Atlantic,  and  Argentina's  to  the 
Pacific. 

Transandine  Railway — Unification  of  Systems. 

The  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  railway  services  of  the  Transandine  Railway, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  necessary  facilities  for  complete  working  unison,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  delegation  to  the  international  conference  held  some  months 
ago  at  Buenos  Aires,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  Chilean  statesmen.  The  idea 
under  consideration  is  to  place  the  two  sections  under  one  general  management,  with 
the  mutual  approval  of  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  and  the  directorates 
of  the  railways  under  construction;  with  a  definite  agreement  as  to  the  percentage 
due  to  each  side  as  working  expenses.  With  the  unification  of  the  services  it  is  claimed 
that  all  existing  difficulties  arising  from  unequal  traffic  rates  will  disappear. 

Construction  of  Private  Railways. 

The  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  has  submitted  a  note  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
calling  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  pending  in  the 
chamber,  to  authorize  the  granting  of  permission  for  the  construction  of  private  rail- 
ways. 

New  Railway,  Pintados-Iquique. 

The  tenders  for  the  new  railway  to  be  constructed  between  Pintados  and  Iquique 
have  all  been  rejected.  The  official  reason  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  lowest  tender 
being  the  inconvenient  disparity  between  that,  and  the  official  estimate  in  the  portion 
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quoted  in  gold,  in  view  of  possible  slumps  in  exchange.  This  led  to  discussion  in 
,  Chamber  of  Deputies  m  which  technical  irregularities  were  inferred,  such  as 
indecision  of  actual  route  and  other  anomalies,  ending  in  a  motion,  that  tenders 
should  not  in  future  be  invited,  until  the  route  was  actually  decided  and  the  neces- 
sary properties  expropriated  by  the  Government.  This  motion  on  deferred  discussion 
was  rejected  ami  new  tenders  are  to  be  forthwith  invited.  The  original  tenders 
extended  over  a  range  of  five  to  twelve  million  pesos. 

PAINE  TO  TALAGANTE. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  construct  the  projected  line  from  -Paine  to 
Talagante,  which  will  open  up  the  transport  of  produce  from  the  rich  agricultural 

□  extending  from  San  Fernando  to  Nos  to  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  new  port 
of  San  Antonio. 

This  will  be  a  broad  gauge  line  25  kilometres  in  length. 

The  estimated  cost  is  $1,528,057  currency,  and  $751,666.20  gold  of  18d.  and  will 
take  twenty-seven  months  in  construction. 

Lehu  to  Sauce. 

The  English  construction  company  which  commenced  the  line  from  Lebu  to 
Si  ace  has  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  Chilean  Government,  which  will  undoubtedly  under- 
take the  completion  of  the  line  in  the  very  near  future. 

Railway  Loan. 

The  loan  of  twenty  million  pesos  gold,  authorized  by  Congress  ror  general 
improvement  works  on  the  various  lines,  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  Caja  de 
Credito  Hipotecario  (Santiago).  Of  this  sum,  thirteen  million  pesos,  currency,  has 
been  voted  for  the  execution  of  new  works  on  the  Northern  Central  line  (longitudinal). 
These  works  will  commence  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  employ  some  of  the  labour 
which  is  being  thrown  out  of  the  nitrate  oficinas  and  mining  centres  for  lack  of 
fuel  and  transport. 

The  loan  will  be  carried  over  a  term  of  years,  and  covered  by  the  ordinary  traffic 

receipts  of  the  railways. 


As  the  war  may  be  over  before  the  greater  part  of  this  railway  construction  is 
completed,  these  particulars  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who  could 
supply  construction  plant  and  rolling  stock. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  August  23,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

CODFISH   IN  DRUMS. 

Importations  during  the  week,  518  drums. 

Demand  continues  constant  without  having  bettered,  but  as  arrivals  are  moderate 
prices  have  been  maintained.  We  quote  codfish  and  haddock  at  14  cents  pound,  and 
13  cents  for  hake. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importations  during  the  week,  1;2I60  cases. 

These  arrivals  are  short  and  demand  has  not  yet  become  regular,  so  prices  are 
without  variation  although  somewhat  firmer,  and  with  tendency  to  improvement.  Wq 
quote  from  $20  to  $23  per  case  according  to  class,  and  specially  for  that  of  United 
States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

Importations  during  the  week,  250  boxes. 

Demand  has  continued  to  be  short,  without  causing  any  variation  in  price-.  We 
quote  $2.75  per  large  boxes. 

CHEESE. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  prices  for  this  article  as  its  holders  are  selling  a\ 
from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  for  that  of  United  States,  and  from  24  to  30  cents  for 
that  manufactured  in  the  country. 

potatoes. 

Importation  during  the  week,  6,132  barrels,  and  400  bags. 

Demand  during  the  present  week  has  been  light,  but  as  arrivals  are  also  short, 
prices  have  bettered  and  we  can  quote  at  $9  per  barrel. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Thfough  Export  Bills  of  Lading. 

The  World's  Markets,  published  by  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co's.  Mercantile  Agency,  says 
in  its  August  issue: — 

All  parts  of  the  country  doing  business  with  the  Orient  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned over  a  proposal  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  discontinue  after  September 
30  the  through  export  bill  of  lading  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  under  which  that  business 
was  greatly  facilitated  in  ordinary  times  and  had  grown  to  large  proportions.  New 
York  exporters  to  the  Orient  have  been  as  much  agitated  over  the  matter  as  those  of 
the  Middle  West  and  elsewhere. 

"  If  put  into  effect  in  its  present  form,"  said  a  writer  in  a  Chicago  paper,  "  the 
order  will  force  the  manufacturer  doing  an  export  business  on  a  limited  capital  to 
curtail  his  output  or  suspend  this  class  of  trade  entirely.  To  the  manufacturer  of 
vast  resources  it  would  mean  considerable  additional  expense,  which,  while  not  vital 
now,  would  be  a  serious  item  in  after  the  war  trade  when  world  competition  is 
i  restored."    Another  objection  to  the  change  is  the  fact  that  the  financing  of  export 

shipments  will  be  transferred  to  the  coast  city  banks,  to  the  exclusion  of  Chicago  and 
other  interior  banking  institutions.  The  best  that  interior  banks  could  hope  for  would 
be  the  privilege  of  financing  export  shipments  to  the  ports,  after  which  the  financing 
must  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  port  banks. 

Everywhere  it  has  been  felt  that  great  harm  would  result  from  the  innovation  by 
making  it  difficult,  or  at  least  expensive,  to  finance  shipments  through  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  "  In  cutting  off  through  export  bills  of  lading,"  one  exporter  stated,  "  the  rail- 
roads can  give  only  domestic  bills  of  lading  covering  shipments  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Such  a  document  is  not  bankable,  and  if  banked  the  inland  bank  must  forward  its 
draft  and  the  bill  to  a  port  bank  for  collection,  which  doubles  the  cost  of  financing, 
as  the  transaction  from  then  on  must  be  handled  by  the  port  bank." 
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At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  serious  alarm.  In  well 
informed  circles  there  is  a  belief  that  the  through  export  bill  of  lading  to  the  Pacific 
Coasl  will  he  continued.  The  proposal  for  its  discontinuance  was  based  principally 
en  the  fad  that  export  freight  was  held  at  the  terminals  of  the  roads  for  indefinite 
periods  as  long  as  six  and  eight  months  in  many  instances — without  any  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  roads  to  get  rid  of  it.  Nor  was  there  any  compensation  to  the  car- 
riers tor  the  occupancy  of  their  facilities  and  they  were  without  authority  to  send  the 
goods  to  public  warehouse. 

A  state  of  affairs  thus  resulted  that  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Accumulations  of  freight  became  so  great  at  the  ports  that  goods  had  to  be  held  back 
for  greater  and  greater  distances — as  far  as  Denver  in  several  cases — and  even  embar- 
goes had  to  he  placed  against  acceptance  of  further  export  freight.  Under  the  through 
export  hill  of  lading  as  it  stands — the  instrument  which  the  railroad  administration 
proposed  to  abolish — no  penalty  attaches  as  to  the  time  that  freight  is  left  at  the  rail- 
road terminals  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  way  to  prevent  congestion.  That  is  the 
difficulty  which  it  is  desired  to  remove,  and  if  congestion  can  be  prevented  by  means 
of  a  clause  penalizing  this  improper  use  of  the  terminals  the  through  export  bill  of 
lading  will  be  continued,  it  is  believed,  with  regulations  limiting  the  free  time  to  be 
allowed  at  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  suggestion  of  ten  days  has  been  offered  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  free  time,  shipments  thereafter  to  be  subject  to  storage  charges  in  the 
event  of  the  railroad  having  the  necessary  facilities,  or  to  be  forwarded  by  the  carrier 
to  public  warehouse  for  account  of  the  shipper  if  no  such  accommodations  are 
.available. 

The  attitude  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  matter  is  appreciated  in  many 
quarters  where  the  view  has  been  expressed  that  not  only  have  the  railroads  suffered 
injustice  under  the  prevailing  system  but  shippers  have  often  experienced  hardship 
in  not  being  able  to  get  their  goods  to  the  coast  on  account  of  congestion  which  the 
roads  were  powerless  to  overcome.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  effect  the  necessary 
change  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all,  the  Government  bearing  in  mind  the  great 
advantage  of  fostering  export  trade  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exporters  not  forget- 
ting that  the  country's  policy  is  not  to  let  peace-time  conditions  offer  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  supreme  object  of  winning  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  remedy  to  the  situation  is  eagerly  awaited.  Committees  of 
exporters  have  appeared  before  traffic  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  their 
pleas  to  be  spared  unnecessary  burdens  seem  to  have  made  a  favourable  impression. 
Assurance  has  been  given  that  the  order  will  not  be  put  in  effect  on  the  date  originally 
set,  which  was  September  30,  without  another  hearing  being  granted  to  exporters  or 
their  representatives.  No  date  has  been  set  for  this  hearing,  nor  could  it  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  whether  Washington,  New  York  or  Chicago 
would  be  the  place  for  it.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  considerable  correspondence 
between  exporters  and  the  railroad  officials  at  Washington  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
the  railroad  administration  will  eventually  decide  not  to  discontinue  the  through  bill, 
but  only  to  modify  it  with  a  demurrage  clause. 

Send  Duplicates  of  Foreign  Letters. 

{The  World's  Markets.) 

Sinking  of  merchant  vessels  by  the  enemy  has  been  responsible  for  many  mis- 
understandings in  foreign  trade.  Letters  that  never  arrived,  because  carried  on  vessels 
that  fell  prey  to  the  U-boat,  were  not  answered,  and  in  consequence  business  oppor- 
tunities wTere  lost  for  lack  of  the  information  or  goods  sought.  The  foreign  merchant 
in  not  a  few  cases,  doubtless,  laid  the  blame  on  business  methods  of  this  country, 
while  American  firms  for  a  similar  cause  often  wondered  why  weeks  or  months  passed 
without  response  from  their  overseas  customers  to  important  communications.  In 
neither  case  would  the  annoyance  have  been  long  continued  if  a  duplicate  of  the  first 
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letter  had  followed  on  a  succeeding  steamer.  Many  concerns  still  follow  the  custom 
that  was  universal  in  the  days  of  the  copying  press  of  mailing  a  copy  of  every  letter 
by  the  following  opportunity.  However,  this  practice  fell  generally  into  disuse  because 
of  the  certainty  with  which  mails  of  every  sort  reached  their  destination.  That  situa- 
tion, however,  no  longer  holds  good  as  to  marine  mails,  and  duplicates  of  all  business 
letters  and  other  business  documents  for  overseas,  therefore,  should  be  sent  by  a  fol- 
lowing mail,  or  by  a  different  route. 

Growth  of  Toy  Trade  in  Japan. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  Japan's  toy  trade  in  recent  years.  In  1915  the 
export  amounted  to  4,533,000  yen;  in  1916  to  7,640,000  yen,  and  in  1917  to  8,409,000 
yen,  including  2,430,000  yen,  and  3,790,000  yen  representing  the  export  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  and  1917. 

The  increase  of  the  figures  in  1917,  in  spite  of  the  British  ban  on  imports,  was 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  which  showed 
over  40  per  cent  of  Japan's  exports  to  that  country. 

Chile,  Argentina  and  Mexico  are  considered  promising  markets  for  the  trade  in 
the  future.  Last  year  large  demands  came  from  these  countries,  but  only  a  portion 
was  answered  because  of  the  scarcity  of  cargo  space.  Yet  the  export  to  these  countries 
amounted  to  300,000  yen  during  the  year.  The  export  to  these  countries,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  brought  annually  to  1,000,000  yen  in  value. 

Business  Value  of  Modern  languages. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of 
modern  languages  in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain  reasserts  the  need  for 
linguistic  attainments  in  business  life.  Discussing  the  report  of  the  committee,  to 
which  great  importance  is  reported  to  be  attached  in  the  commercial  world  of  Great 
Britain,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  says  that  the  committee  was  told 
that  the  distributing  trade  of  South  America  had  largely  passed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  German  firms,  even  where  British  goods  were  concerned,  the  reason  given 
being  that  the  Germans  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  Spanish.  In  every  country 
where  the  British  sought  to  trade,  it  is  argued,  they  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
its  language.  The  Journal  sets  forth  that  numerous  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  committee.  The  business  community  in  every  considerable  centre  of  foreign  trade, 
or  of  manufacture  for  foreign  markets,  is  urged  to  take  steps  in  conjunction  with  the 
educational  authorities,  to  further  the  formation  of  institutes  of  languages,  both  for 
full  time  and  ¥or  part  time  study.  Business  men,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
moreover,  are  advised  to  encourage  the  study  of  foreign  languages  by  members  of 
their  staff  who  show  capacity  for  such  study  by  arranging  for  their  full  time  attend- 
ance at  an  institute  of  languages  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
more  general  recourse  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  in  due  time  to  tine  practice 
of  sending  young  men  abroad  to  learn  a  language  in  the  home  country  of  that 
language  itself,  which  is  not  only  the  quickest  but  the  surest  way  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  enabling  the  young  man  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  customs  and  ideas.  A  young  man  thus  becomes 
better  fitted  for  doing  business  in  that  country  than  if  he  had  learned  its  language 
in  the  more  or  less  stilted  and  laborious  manner  of  schools.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  in  this  matter  of  learning  foreign  languages  that  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
growing  in  importance  for  trading  purposes  and  may  yet  rival  Spanish  and  French  in 
courses  of  study.  Then  there  is  Russian  also,  but  the  list  is  so  long  that  doubtless 
learners  of  foreign  languages  will  be  compelled  to  specialize  in  a  few,  if  not  only  one. 
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American  Bank  for  China. 

Announcement  was  m  ule  in  New  York  on  June  15  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  the  formation  of  a  new  foreign  bank  for  the  Far  East  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  foreign  trade.  The  new  institution,  which  will  have  a  capital  of 
<i.  $2,000,000,  a  Mirplus  of  $500,000,  and  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Asia  Banking 
(  orporation,  has  been  incorporated  in  New  York  State  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Com  pa  ny,  1  he  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  America,  the  Anglo  and  London  and  Paris 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
National  Hank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle.  All  of  the  capital  has  been  subscribed,  but  it 
is;  expected  a  few  other  banks  will  be  added  to  those  already  subscribing  for  the  stock. 

The  company  proposes  to  engage  in  international  and  foreign  banking  in  China, 
in  the  dependencies  and  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  in 
Sil  eria.  Its  principal  business  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Far  East.  The  Oiead  office 
will  be  in  Ww  York.  An  agency  probably  will  be  established  in  San  Francisco  and 
a  central  branch  in  Shanghai,  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  the  general  manager  of 

Far  Eastern  business.  Present  plans  contemplate  the  future  establishment  of 
ether  brandies  in  Hankow,  Peking,  Tientsin,  Harbin,  and  Vladivostok.  As  soon  as 
the  Russian  situation  clears  the  new  bank  will  be  ready  to  establish  itself  in  Russia 
ami  Siberia  or  to  affiliate  itself  with  old  or  new  Russian  banks. 

Those  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  new  company  declare  that  the 
increase  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East  makes  greater  banking 
facilities  necessary  and  justifies  the  establishment  of  American  banks  and  investment 
companies  for  this  purpose. 

The  capital  issues  committee  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  has  approved  the 
issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  the  position  being  taken  that  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  this  enterprise  does  not  mean  a  diversion  of  capital  for  new  pur- 
poses, since  a  large  amount  of  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  is  now  being 
conducted  by  American  banks  with  their  own  reserves  through  their  correspondent 
banks.    There  will  be  public  offerings  of  the  stock. 


ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

"  Service  to  Individual  Industrialists." 

Memo.  No.  IJf.  of  a  series  of  contributions  from  the  Besearch  Council. 

Until  Trade  Research  Associations  be  formed,  many  individual  industrialists 
will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  quick,  satisfactory  answers  to  certain  of  their  smaller 
research  problems,  unless  they  happen  to  be  situated  in  one  of  the  larger  centres 
where  expert  consulting  chemists  and  engineers  may  be  found.  The  need  of  such  an 
individual  or  firm  becomes  the  council's  opportunity,  and  manufacturers  and  other 
industrialists  are  asked  to  submit  any  of  their  problems  to  the  council,  in  order  that 
with  the  scientific  aid  thus  obtained,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

During  the  past  year,  the  variety  of  such  requests  has  been  very  great,  and  the 
council  has  been  glad  to  be  of  service.    Through  the  efforts  of  some  of  its  com- 
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mittees,  every  type  of  industry  at  present  existing  in  Canada  has  been  aided  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  mere  list  of  the  requests  that  have  come  in  in  the  last 
six  months  would  occupy  several  pages  of  this  bulletin.  These  inquiries  have  been 
related  to  matters  of  pure  chemistry,  food  products  and  processes,  mining,  metallurgy, 
engineering,  inventions,  agriculture,  etc. 

Another  service  that  the  council  renders  is  the  supplying  of  bulletins  and  reports 
as  soon  as  they  are  issued.    To  date,  the  bulletins  are : — 

Bulletin  No.  1. — "  The  Need  for  Industrial  Eesearch  in  Canada,"  by  Frank  D. 
Adams,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  McGill  University. 

Bulletin  No.  2. — "  Kesearches  on  Sound  Measurement,  with  Reference  to  the 
Testing  of  Fog  Signal  Machinery/'  by  Louis  V.  King,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C., 
McGill  University. 

Bulletin  No.  3.—"  How  to  Handle  Frozen  Fish,"  by  E.  E.  Prince,  D.Sc,  LL.D., 
Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Ottawa. 

Bulletin  No.  4.—"  Hints  on  Frozen  Fish,"  by  E.  E.  Prince ,  D.Sc,  LL.D., 
Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Bulletin  £Jo.  5. — "Science  and  Industry,"  by  Professor  J.  C.  Fields,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  University  of  Toronto. 

And  the  reports  are: — 

Report  No.  1. — "  The  Briquetting  of  Lignites/7  by  R.  A.  Ross,  E.E.,  Montreal. 
Copies  of  any  or  all  of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  August  30,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

72,473 
f  7,459 
f  26,028 

56,847 
t  43,097 
1,239 
t  36,377 
t  42,126 
t  10^090 

22,803 

t  19,029 

t  38,253 
t  997 
5,198 
2,292 

Bushels. 

69,483 
95,208 
87,231 
88,439 
70,805 
271,534 
452*,  91 3 
280,583 
30^760 
22,892 

520,305 
Closed  for 
203,301 
395,814 
52,723 
124,672 

Bushels. 

18,530 
14,932 
15,301 
31,430 
11,351 
34,144 
53',  403 
13,116 
10,' 905 
4,934 

95,949 
summer. 

11,391 
38,065 
72, 498 
18, 183 

Bushels. 

6,230 
20,034 
2,643 

Bushels. 

166,716 
122,715 

79,147 
176,716 

47,447 
312, 821 
469] 939 
256,866 

31^575 

50,629 

r  ? 

614,722 

211,963 
437,707 
130,419 
152,658 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

8,388 
5,904 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

4,793 

Port  Arthur — 
D.  Horn  &  Co  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . . 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

17,497 

35,524 
4,825 

7,511 

t  62,604 

2,766,663 

444,132 

113,349 

3,261,540 

24,180 
2,913 
3,627 

48,762 

61,563 
110,874 
116,310 
8,257 

3,778 
64 

12,586 

754 
104 

83 

90,275 
113,955 
132,606 

57,019 

79,482 

297,004 

16,428 

941 

393,855 

27,679 
22,765 

558,891 

2,274,875 
626,985 

797,886 
327,516 
353,505 
1,415,231 
99,066 

Midland — 

*  1  1  Tjii  1  _ 

13, 172 
19,715 

14,507 
Not 
3,050 
Not 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

reported, 
reported. 

Goderich — 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

74,615 

469,270 

2,500 

12,506 

Kingston — 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

1,069,572 
570,614 

Not 
1,205,303 
56,371 

reported. 

Montreal — 

178, 280 
35,556 
216,951 
842,674 
99.06P 

444,765 
201,895 
10,043 
496,092 

174,841 
90,065 

118,517 
48,556 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

7,994 
*  27,909 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,120,215 

2,901,296 

434,479 

48,409 

6,504,399 

3,137,093 

5,964,963 

895,039 

162,699 

10,159,794 

f  Wheat  overshipped.        *  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
August  30,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  1  Red  Winter  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

2,309,930 
56,374 
380, 193 
128,948 
73,107 
59,417 
11,707 
27,690 
72,849 

Bushels. 

2,309,930 
56,374 
271,639 
147,015 
105,875 
60,843 
t  1,604 
25,057 
161,964 

No.  2  .i   

t  146,307 
2,534 

22,712 
t  3,574 
t  19,624 
t     3, 188 

84,843 

37,753 
15,533 
10,056 
5,000 
6,313 
555 
4,2/2 

No.  3  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  

No.  6   

Other   

Totals  

t  62,604 

79,482 

3,120,215 

3,137,093 

Oats — 

Ex.  No.  1  C.  W  

77,652 
127,248 
151,917 
129,731 
248,717 
417,670 
324,999 
1,423,362 

77,652 
132,630 
388,198 
539,378 
1,021,550 
1,086,035 
1,111,612 
1,607,908 

No.  1  C.  W  

3,569 
125,517 
370,596 
744,094 
641,446 
715,899 
165,542 

1,813 
110,764 
39,051 
28,739 
26,919 
70,714 
19,004 

No.  2  H   

No.  3  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed   

No.  2   

2,766,663 

297,004 

2,901,296 

5,964,963 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W    

231,106 
500,195 

35,891 
107,877 

19,970 

108,334 
282,194 
18,114 
25,315 
10, 145 

11,874 
1,889 

1 10,898 
216,112 
17,747 
81,367 

8,355 

No.  4  „  

Feed  

Other  

1,195 
1,470 

T'rvf  olo 

Add.  1  ^19 

10,  t*jO 

sop;  o^ti 

Flax- 

82,183 
16,551 
8,750 

472 
197 
245 
27 

20,500 

103,155 
16,748 
8,995 
27 
5,865 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  »   

Other  

5,865 

Totals  

113,349 

941 

20,500 

134,790 
27,909 

3,261,540 

393,855 

20,500 

10,159,794 

f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  August  30,  1918, 

with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

August  SO,  1918— 

Total 

Bushels, 
t  62,604 

TO   A  W) 

3,120,215 

Bushels. 
3,324,144 

Q  \  A  Q17Q 

0 1  4 ,  0  /  .i 

3,384,184 

Bushels. 

3,261,540 
393 , 855 
6,504,399 

3,137,098 

7,022,701 

30,159,794 

August  81,  1917— 
'terminal  elf  vators 

Total   

September  1,  1916— 
Terminal  elevators 

952,821 

100  AQO 

loo, Uoy 
2,393,425 

3,902,234 
74, 814 
2,938,997 

4,855,055 

Z\)Z,  0O0 

5,332,422 

3,534,285 

6,916,045 

10,450,330 

6,351,674 
ODO, / oD 
8,318,019 

5,761,266 
of:  00*3 

7,479,202 

12,112,940 

40  L, ( OO 

15,797,221 

Total 

15,035,428 

13,336,471 

28,371,899 

September  3,  1915 — 

367,081 
26, 826 
669,888 

1,200,846 
1,089 
583,569 

1,567,927 
27,915 
1,253,457 

Total  

1,063,795 

1,785,504 

2,849,299 

September  3,  1914 — 

1,403,596 
1,797,545 

2,504,870 
818,452 

3,908,466 
2,615,997 

3,201,141 

3,323,322 

6,524,463 

f  Wheat  overshipped. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal.  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Eegina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and  the  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

6S1.  Canned  salmon  and  meats. — A  London  firm  with  agencies  in  France, 
Holland,  Scandinavia,  Spain  and  Switzerland,  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian packers  of  canned  salmon  and  meats  with  a  view  to  arranging  business  for  after 
the  war. 

682.  Fruits  and  evaporated  vegetables. — A  London  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  producers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  also  evaporated  vegetables  with  a 
view  to  after-the-war  business. 

6S3.  Brushes. — A  London  company  of  importers,  exporters  and  agents  possessing 
representatives  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  in  France, 
and  claiming  a  large  connection  with  buyers  of  brushes  of  all  kinds,  which  they  pur- 
chase outright  or  on  commission,  invites  correspondence  and  samples  from  Canadian 
manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  post-war  business.  Canadian,  American  and  English 
references. 

684.  Gardening  implements  and  tools. — A  firm  of  importers,  exporters  and 
agents,  represented  largely  in  the  L  nited  Kingdom  and  France,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  producers  of  gardening  implements  and  tools,  and  to  inspect  samples, 
with  a  view  to  after-the-war  business.    Canadian,  American  and  English  references. 

685.  Flax  fibre. — A  London  firm  of  importers  ask  to  be  placed  in  correspondence 
with  Canadian  producers  of  flax  fibre  suitable  for  linen  manufacture. 

686.  Religious  requisites. — A  St.  John's  firm  asks  for  names  and  addresses  of 
Canadian  dealers  in  plaster  of  paris  statuettes,  church  vestments,  sanctuary  oil,  prayer 
books,  prayer  beads,  brass  candle-sticks  for  altar  use,  etc. 

687.  Soap  and  industrial  chemicals.* — An  agency  in  Milan  wishes  to  buy  on  its 
own  account  or  as  a  representative  of  Canadian  firms,  industrial  chemicals  and  stock 
for  soapmaking. 

688.  Electrical  material  and  machinery,  etc.* — A  house  in  Milan  wishes  to  act 
on  a  commission  basis  as  sole  agent  for  the  whole  of  Italy  for  Canadian  firms  inter- 
ested in  exporting  to  Italy  electrical  machinery,  metals,  iron  and  steel  pipes  for  gas 
and  water  installations  and  for  aviation. 


*  These  inquirers  specially  state  that  they  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  com- 
panies for  after-the-war  trade,  even  if  present  shipments  are  impossible. 
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689,  Wood-pulp  and  leather.* — An  important  firm  in  Milan  which  sells  to  the 
principal  Italian  papermakers  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  wood-pulp  manufacturers. 
A  departmenl  dealing  in  leather  has  also  been  organized  by  this  firm. 

690.  Food  products.* — An  important  Genoa  firm  wishes  to  open  up  correspondence 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  food  products  either  for 
man  or  animal. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.    Information  available  at  all 

Customs  ports.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must 
!be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  he  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie  used  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  iu  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.     ( Monthly. ; 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

o  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building.  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

ffi.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable    Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road.  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canooma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wiilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Ca&Je  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray.  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

8.    Mill  In,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spam,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian 
R    H    furry.  Nassau.  Bahama* 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito.  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil.  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence 


Italy 


Oenoa,  British  consul  General 
Milan.  British  Consul. 


Mexico 

Mexico.  Britlph  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam.  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  Vlc»-Con»uL 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

.The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  September  16,  1918.  No.  764 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

Export  of  Silver  Coin,  Silver  Bullion  and  Pine  Silver  Bars  Prohibited. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  silver  for  coinage  purposes,  by  the  Allied  Governments, 
±\C.  2089,  August  24,  1918,  prohibits  the  export  from  Canada  of  Canadian  silver  coin, 
silver  bullion  and  fine  silver  bars,  except  under  license  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Importation  of  Fish  from  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 

The  LTnited  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  under  a  new  ruling 
(W.T.B.E.  212),  the  privilege  of  importing  fresh  fish,  including  fresh  shellfish,  from 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  under  general  license  P.B.F.  17,  rule  No.  216,  has  been 
extended  to  include  cured  or  preserved  fish  and  shellfish,  when  said  fish  are  products 
of  the  fishing  industries  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 

Exportation  of  Dried  Fruits  to  Canada. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  after- consultation  with  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  and  the  Canada  Food  Board,  announces,  in  a  new  ruling 
(W.T.B.R.  213),  that  applications  for  licenses  to  export  dried  peaches  and  prunes  to 
Canada  will  now  be  considered  when  presented  as  follows: — 

Every  application  for  an  export  license  must  have  attached  thereto  an  import 
permit,  issued  by  the  Canada  Food  Board,  Ottawa,  to  the  consignee,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  quantity  mentioned  in  the  application  for  an  export  license. 

Exporters,  therefore,  should  obtain  such  Canadian  import  permits  from  their 
Canadian  customers  before  making  application  to  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
for  an  export  license. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Manchester,  August  17,  1918. 

Production  of  Potash  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  is  well  known,  the  main  source  of  the  world's  potash  supply  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  Germany.  Supplies  being  no  longer  procurable  from  that  country,  it 
became  necessary  to  search  for  other  sources.  During  the  last  three  years  much 
research  work  and  experimentation  have  been  undertaken  in  Great  Britain  with 
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the  result  that  the  pr6du'ction  of  potash  on  a  large  'commercial  scale  will  soon  be 
ble.  The  British  Potash  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  formed1 — the  Government  taking- 
halt*  the  shares  -and  every  confidence  is  placed  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  potash  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  blast  furnaces  which  *are  calculated  to 
furnish  200,000  tons  annually.  Experiments  'have  taken  place  at  Oldbury,  near 
Birmingham,  and  the  results  have  given  full  satisfaction. 

Condensed  Milk  from  Holland. 

It  is  announced  that  supplies  of  condensed  milk  are  now  being  received  from 
Holland;  the  first  consignment  consisted  of  140,000  boxes.  The  milk  will  be  wel- 
comed in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  serious  shortage  of  supplies  and  the  consequent 
i  pening  for  shipments  from  Canada  have  been  reported  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Canadian  Optical  Glass. 

It  is  learned  from  an  importer  of  optical  glasses  that  consignments  have  been 
imported  from  Canada  recently  and  that  the  quality  has  given  every  satisfaction. 
Larger  supplies  could  be  absorbed,  but  importation  is  restricted.  Apparently  this  is 
a  Canadian  industry  that  has  accompanied  the  unusual  conditions  of  war-time  trade, 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  create  new  and  to  extend  present  trade  connec- 
tions after  peace  has  been  declared. 

Demand  for  Tools. 

Several  firms  in  Manchester  have  recently  inspected  a  number  of  Canadian 
catalogues  on  file  in  this  office,  and  they  have  undertaken  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  in  the  hope  that  future,  if  not  immediate,  business  will  result.  From 
time  to  time  opportunities  for  the  creation  and  extension -of  trade  in  all  kinds 
of  tools  have  been  reported,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  British  market. 


ITALIAN  RECONSTRUCTION  MEASURES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  August  8,  1918. 
Large  Capitalization  of  Italian  Firm. 

Trie  Societa  Italiana  Giovanni  Ansaldo  &  Co.  has  raised  its  capital  from 
100,000,000  lire  to  500,000,000  lire  by  the  issue  of  1,600,000  new  shares,  at  260  lire. 
As  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  company  recently  presented  to  the  shareholders 
the  augmented  capital  is  designed  to  furnish  adequate  means  for  facing  the  industrial 
situation  in  Italy  after  the  war.  One  of  the  leading  Italian  financial  reviews,  La 
Societa  per  Azioni,  writes,  as  follows  apropos  of  this  event  of  national  importance: 

v  The  Ansaldo  Co.,  to  which  Italy  has  owed  and  owes  in  a  conspicuous  measure  her 
supply  of  war  material,  wishes  to  maintain  at  maximum  efficiency  its  wonderful 
organization  when  once  more  peace  has  come.   The  lofty  patriotic  purposes  which  have 
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guided  this  company  in  its  extraordinary  success  are  to  continue  to  assert  themselves 
in  the  industries  of  peace  and  when  realized  to  render  Italian  production  independent 
of  foreigners.  The  Ansaldo  Company  undoubtedly  has  a  vast  field  for  its  future 
activity  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  industries  and  in  the  construction  of 
agricultural  machinery,  ships  and  rolling  stock." 

Italian  Banking  Amalgamation. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  four  leading  Italian  banks,  viz. : 
The  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  The  Credito  Italiana,  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto, 
The  Banca  di  Koma. — under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
formation  of  a  "  Consorzio  Bancario  "  or  banking  amalgamation  for  specified  objects. 
According  to  an  official  communication  of  the  minister  the  principal  aims  of  the 
Consorzio  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  examination  of  the  banking  terms  now  existing; 
(2)  the  adopting  of  more  favourable  conditions  in  connection  with  credits  and  loans 
whether  to  private  firms  or  for.  the  financing  of  national  undertakings;  (3)  the  opening 
up  of  branch  offices  abroad;  (4)  the  promoting  of  business  undertakings  in  Italy 
whose  object  is  the  exploiting  of  foreign  markets. 

It  is  understood  that  these  banks  while  guaranteed  absolute  independence  in  their 
operations  and  in  their  respective  directorates  pledge  themselves  to  co-operate  along 
the  foregoing  lines. 

The  Rise  of  Prices  in  Italy. 

The  Turin  correspondent  of  the  Economist  writes  as  follows  under  date  of  July 
5,  with  reference  to  the  Italian  rise  in  prices  and  the  fall  of  the  lira: — 

"  Professor  Bachi  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  compiled  an  index  number 
of  prices  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  Economist's  index  number.  The  basis  is  1901- 
1905,  and  the  commodities  selected  are  forty  in  number,  representing  the  most 
important  markets.  Subjoined  is  a  comparison  between  Bachi's  and  Economist's 
index  numbers : — 


January, 

January, 

January, 

January, 

May. 

Cereals  and  Meat — 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

Italian  

142, 

.9 

179. 

9 

210 

.4 

326 

.0 

374.9 

British  

.    ,.  157 

.  2 

189. 

3 

262 

.0 

244, 

.4 

249.4 

Other  Food  Products — 

,     ,.  116. 

,0 

177. 

9 

219, 

,6 

285, 

.1 

333.8 

British  

.    ..  137. 

155. 

0 

187, 

.0 

228, 

.7 

259.2 

Textiles — 

.5 

189. 

1 

301, 

.3 

513. 

.8 

578.3 

British  

107 

.0 

156. 

5 

.4 

343 

.9 

354.7 

Minerals  and  Metals — 

167 

.0 

434. 

3 

507 

.1 

869, 

.4 

9!50.8 

British  

.    ..  130, 

,2 

190. 

4 

206 

,4 

207 

.2 

212.4 

Miscellaneous — 

,     ,.  126 

.4 

212. 

0 

247 

.6 

388, 

.1 

454.3 

British  

.    ..  149, 

,6 

176. 

9 

223 

.9 

265. 

.8 

273.8 

General — 

132 

.  7 

232. 

3 

290, 

,0 

462 

.3 

523.0 

British  

136 

.5 

174. 

5 

225 

.1 

262 

,9 

273.4 

"  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  Economist's  index  number  has  been  reduced  to 
a  percentage  change,  the  1901-1905  level  being  taken  as  100." 

The  Small  Italian  Industries  Encouraged. 

The  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  has  presented  to  Parliament  a 
draft  of  a  Bill  for  promoting  the  development  of  what  are  called  the  small  Italian 
industries.  These  industries  include  the  lace  production  of  Venice  and  Acjoiila,  the 
textile  industry  of  Catanzaro,  of  the  Marches,  and  of  Salerno;  the  making-  of  rope  in 
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A.bruMO  and  Liguria;  the  plaiting  of  straw  in  Carpi,  in  the  island  of  Ischia  and  at 
Catania;  the  production  of  knives  m  Campobasso  and  in  Maniago;  the  making  of 
agricultural  tools  arid  kitchen  utensils  in  the  provinces  of  Avellino,  Bari  and  Lecce, 
and  the  very  importanl  ceramic  industry  at  Komagna  and  in  the  provinces  of  Aquila, 
Bari,  Reggio  Calabria  and  Perugia. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  local  committees,  made  up  of  competent  authorities, 
whose  special  work  it  will  be  to  diffuse  pertinent  technical  knowledge,  to  direct  pro- 
duction and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  finished  article.  These  committees  and  such 
others  as  have  been  formed  by  private  initiative  are  to  be  co-ordinated  and  directed 
by  a  ('cut nil  Council  under  the  minister's  instruction. 


Cold  Storage  Facilities  to  be  Increased. 

Tlit  Commission  for  Cold  Storage  Facilities  has  recommended  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  immediate  measures  be  taken  for  increasing  the  national  cold  storage  plants 
tCr  conserving  the  large  quantities  of  meat  and  food  products  now  being  imported  into 
Italy  and  which  will  be  imported  after  the  war. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  ordered  an  examination  of 
all  the  refrigeration  facilities  in  Italy  with  a  view  to  determining  the  needs  of  new 
installations. 


FAVOURABLE  PROSPECTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  CROPS. 

Chief  IT.  K.  Trade  Commissioner,  Harrison  Watson, 

London,  August  16,  1918. 

If  present  anticipations  are  realized,  and  the  crops  can  be  safely  harvested, 
England  and  Wales  will  have  one  of  the  largest  yields  of  wheat  upon  record,  and 
satisfactory  quantities  of  other  cereals,  while  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  phenomenal 
yield  of  potatoes. 

The  present  condition  has  not,  however,  been  attained  without  considerable  anxiety, 
because  the  drought  of  June  and  early  July,  which  so  seriously  threatened  the  early 
favourable  outlook,  was  succeeded  by  a  prolonged  duration  of  rain  interspersed  with 
violent  storms  which  gave  cause  for  serious  apprehension,  and  indeed  had  already  laid 
the  cereal  crops  in  most  districts,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  wet  weather 
happily  ceased. 

As  ideal  weather  has  prevailed  almost  without  interruption  since  the  1st  August, 
the  date  of  the  favourable  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the 
position  is  even  more  satisfactory  than  it  was,  and  harvesting  operations  are  now 
generally  being  conducted  under  the  best  conditions,  except  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
labour  of  all  kinds. 

According  to  the  official  summary,  and  expressing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  on  the  1st  August  indicated  probable  yields,  denoted  by  the 
following  precentages : — 

Wheat,  104;  barley,  98;  oats,  97;  beans,  100;  peas,  98;  potatoes,  102;  mangolds, 
95;  seeds  hay,  99;  meadow  hay,  95;  and  hops,  70. 

Wheat  is  a  very  healthy  and  satisfactory  crop  everywhere,  and  in  no  district  is 
a  yield  under  average  expected;  while  in  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the  east 
it  is  fully  5  per  cent  above  the  average.  It  is  distinctly  the  best  crop  of  the  year,  and 
the  straw  is  generally  a  good  length.    This  optimistic  view  is  confirmed  from  unofficial 
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sources,  according  to  which  the  prospects  of  the  wheat  crop  are  stated  to  be  the  best 
for  many  years,  and  if  safely  garnered,  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  this  country 
for  forty  weeks.  Barley  on  the  whole  is  a  little  under  the  average;  only  in  the  south- 
western counties  are  normal  crops  reported.  Oats  have  benefited  more  from  the  rain 
than  the  other  cereals  and  a  decided  improvement  in  their  prospects  may  be  noted, 
although  upon  the  whole  the  yield  will  probably  prove  under  the  average,  while  the 
straw  is  generally  short.  Beans  and  peas  are  satisfactory  crops,  and  the  yield  should 
be  about  the  average. 

Potatoes  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  rain.  They  are  uniformly  vigorous 
and  promising,  and  a  yield  over  average  is  looked,  for.  As  the  present  condition 
is  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  corresponding  position  of  last  year,  when  the  crop  was 
exceptional,  while  the  acreage  under  potatoes  is  estimated  at  25  per  cent  greater  than 
the  1917  area,  the  immense  advantage  wThich  will  accrue  to  the  population  by  the 
successful  gathering  of  this  most  important  article  of  food  needs  no  comment.  Boots : 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  roots  generally,  which 
suffered  severely  through  the  drought,  but  the  yield  is  likely  to  be  below  the  average, 
and  the  present  poor  condition  of  the  root  crops  in  Scotland  is  stated  to  be  causing 
much  concern.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  hay  crop  was  got  in  before  the  rainy 
period  commenced,  and  the  condition  of  this  was  excellent.  That  cut  later  suffered 
some  damage  from  the  continuous  wet,  and  this  affected  the  north  more  than  the 
south,  and  meadow  hay  more  than  clover.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  thought  that  the 
average  yield  throughout  the  country  will  show  an  increase  over  last  year.  Hops 
have  been  advantageously  served  by  the  rain,  but  the  probable  yield  still  remains  as 
a  month  ago,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  average.  Fruit  prospects  for  orchard  fruit 
are  still  very  poor,  and  hardly  a  reporter  mentions  the  probability  of  an  average  crop 
of  tree  fruit  anywhere  in  the  country.  There  have  been  good  yields  of  raspberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  in  some  sections,  but  fruit  altogether  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. Pastures  have  become  fairly  full  of  grass  since  the  rain,  and  live  stock 
have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  consequence.  Labour,  especially  skilled  and 
casual,  is  very  deficient,  but  most  of  the  work  has  been  got  through  with  the  aid  of 
women,  boys,  and  German  prisoners. 


SIBERIA— A  GREAT  COUNTRY. 

FACTS   OF   PEOPLES,   LAND,  CLIMATE,   RAINFALL,   AND  THE   PRODUCTIONS   OF   THE   EARTH,  TO 
WHICH  THE  ALLIES  ARE'  SENDING  COMMISSIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

W.  G.  Mitchell  in  "Russia" 

Asiatic  Russia  may  be  considered  as  four  general  territorial  divisions — (1) 
Siberia  proper,  (2)  the  Steppe  Region,  (3)  Russian  Central  Asia,  and  (4)  the  Russian 
Ear  East. 

Siberia  proper  (excluding  of  course  Central  Asia)  is  considered  as  comprising 
the  following  administrative  divisions: — 


Area.  Administrative 
Government —  (square  miles) .  centre. 

Tobolsk   513,000  Tobolsk. 

Tomsk   333,000  Tomsk. 

Yenesei   1,003,000  Irkutsk  and  Krasnoyarsk. 

Irkutsk   345,000  Irkutsk. 

Territories — 

Yakutsk   1,463,000  ) 

Trans-Baikalia   237,000  )  Irkutsk. 
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The  Steppe  Region  embraces  four  territories : — 

Uralsk...  \  .  .   ..  122,000  ] 

Turgai   176,000  J        Military  governor. 

AUmolinsk   219,000  \ 

Semipalatinsk   197,000  $  Omsk. 

The  Russian  Far  East  includes  three  territories  east  of  Trans-Baikalia  and  the 
north  halt*  of  Sakhalin  Island: — 

territory   -  Area  (square  miles) . 

Amur  .  .  181,000 

Primorsk   211,000 

Kamchatka   500,000 

Russian  Sakhalin   14,700 


Siberia. 


The  natural  geographical  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Russia  do  not  coincide  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  the  administrative  divisions  bordering  on  the  Urals,  but  the  exten- 
sion of  one  or  two  governments  of  European  Russia  across  the  Ural  watershed  is  of 
no  significance. 

Population  figures  of  the  above  governments  and  territories  as  indicated  by 
latest  available  statistics  (1911  census)  may  be  doubted.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
accurately  these  figures  represent  the  present  population,  but  there  probably  has  been 
no  great  permanent  increase  since  1914.  In  official  returns  population  is  classified 
as  Russian  "  native "  and  "  miscellaneous."  The  latter  category  constitutes  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total,  and  includes  various  nationalities  classed  neither  as 
Russian  colonists  or  their  descendents,  nor  as  original  native  peoples.  Probably  about 
nineteen  millions  is  a  reasonable  total  for  the  present  time. 

The  majority  of  these  colonists  were  settled  in  Tomsk  Government,  southern 
Tobolsk  Government  and  the  territories  of  Turgai,  Uralsk  and  northern  Akmolinsk. 
the  greater  number  of  Siberian  colonists  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been 
drawn  from  the  southern  and  southwestern  governments,  of  European  Russia.  The 
proportion  of  colonists  who  return  to  Russia  after  one  or  more  years  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  ^Siberia  has  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
In  1910,  a  year  of  poor  harvest  and  general  depression  in'  Siberia,  the  number  of 
colonists  returning  to  Russia  amounted  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  emigration  during 
that  year.    Lack  of  good  agricultural  land  within  reasonable  distance  of  present  rail- 
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ways,  insufficient  capital  to  cover  expenses  of  establishing  homes,  crop  failures  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  return  of  Siberian  colonists  to 
Russia.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  the  districts  of  western  Siberia  which  are  accessible  to  present  railways  and  other- 
wise desirable  has  been  settled.  Until  new  railway  construction  materializes  it 
appears  that  there  will  be  no  very  great  opportunity  for  further  agricultural  coloniza- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  further  agricultural  development  of  Siberia  waits  for  a 
J.  J.  Hill. 


Vladivostock,  the  middle  town  seen  across  the  bay  irom  the  south. 

During  recent  years  the  Department  of  Colonization  has  been  active  in  opening 
up  various  districts  in  central  and,  eastern  Siberia,  a  policy  probably  dictated  by 
political  considerations  as  much  as  by  economic  reasons. 


WESTERN  SIBERIA ^  TOPOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE  AND  LAND  ZONES. 

Western  Siberia  may  be  regarded  as  including  all  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Urals  and  the  Yenesei  river  and  to  the  north  of  the  dry  plains  of  the  southwest. 
The  greater  part,  approximately  two-thirds  of  this  area,  is  a  comparatively  low,  level 
plain  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  west  and  still  less  from  the  east,  toward  the  main 
waterways  of  the  Ob  River  system.  The  whole  area  drains  northward;  the  main 
rivers,  the  Ob  and  the  Irtish,  have  their  sources  in  the  southern  Altai  district. 

Approximately  one-third  of  western  Siberia  is  occupied  by  the  Altai  Mountain 
country.  This  mountain  district  has  an  area  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  The  highest  altitudes  are  found  in  the  southern  ranges,  where  some  of  the 
mountain  peaks  rise  to  12,000  feet.  Three  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Altai  system 
lie  within  Russian  territory.  In  general  the  Steppe  territories  southwest  lie 
considerably  above  the  low  plains  of  western  Siberia.  The  territories  of  AkmoJ 
linsk  and  Semipalatinsk  are  largely  within  the  area  designated  as  the  Ust-Urt  plateau, 
ranging  in  altitude  from  600  to  1,500  feet.  The  Turgai  tableland  to  the  west  of 
Akmolinsk  has  again  a  lower  average  altitude,  in  general  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  western  Siberian  plain. 
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CLIMATE  AND  RAINFALL. 

Western  Siberia  and  the  Steppe  Territories  are  far  removed  from  maritime 
influence  and  the  climate,  is  typically  continental  with  corresponding  extremes  of 
summer  and  winter  temperatures.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Central  Tobolsk 
and  Tomsk  governments  is  reportod  as  35  degrees  F. — appreciably  lower  than  that 
of  the  nori hern  provinces  of  European  Russia,  In  southern  Tobolsk,  and  in  the  foot- 
hills  of  the  Altai  mountains,  the  average  annual  temperature  is  38-40  degrees  F.  The 
following  table  of  average  winter  and  summer  temperatures  at  various  points  in 
western  Siberia  indicates  the  general  range: — 


Mean  winter  Mean  summer 

Town —  temperature.  temperature. 

Tobolsk   —  6.5  F.  69  F. 

Tomsk   —  8.0  F.  70  F. 

Kainsk   —10.5  F.  71  F. 

Barnaoul   —  7.0  F.  72  F. 


Extremes  of  summer  temperature  in  western  Siberia  as  reported  in  different 
localities  average  100  F.,  and  lowest  winter  temperatures  range  down  to  60-70  degrees 
below  zero  F. 


Omsk — "  The  Chicago  of  Siberia." 

The  annual  precipitation  in  western  Siberia  averages  3*5  centimetres,  significantly 
less  than  in  central  European  Russia.  Summer  precipitation  is  much  greater  than 
winter,  and  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  so-called  "  Lyeso-Steppe "  zone  between  lati- 
tudes 55° -57°  X.  In  the  agricultural  districts  of  western  Siberia  the  summer  is  short — 
135-145  days.  Grain  matures  in  middle  and  late  August,  but  early  frosts  are  com- 
mon in  many  localities. 

LAND   AND   VEGETATION  ZONES. 

The  tundra  of  the  Arctic  wastes  of  northern  'Siberia  extends  below  the  Arctic 
circle  in  the  basin  of  the  1ower  Ob  river.  South  of  that  latitude  a  great  area  desig- 
nated as  "  marshy  forest "  reaches  in  places  as  far  south  as  Lat.  58  N.  Along  the 
east  slopes  of  the  northern  Urals,  and  in  central  and  southeastern  Tomsk  Government, 
there  are  much  more  heavily  timbered  areas  than  are  found  in  the  low-lying  forest 
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country  of  the  north.  The  "  Lyeso-Steppe "  zone,  representing  the  transition  from 
the  low  forest  area  to  the  dry  plains  of  the  southwest,  extends  across  western  Siberia 
from  the  Urals  between  latitudes  55-57  N.  This  zone  includes  the  "black  earth" 
districts  and  represents  the  best  agricultural  land  of  Siberia.  South  of  the  black 
earth  zone,  the  dry  grassy  steppe  lands  extend  across  northern  Turgai,  Akmolinsk  and 
Semipalatinsk  territories.  This  district  is  adapted  for  stock  raising  rather  than  grain 
growing,  but  the  more  favourable  sections  have  been  well  settled  by  Russian  colonists. 
Further  to  the  south,  in  the  Steppe  territories,  are  the  high  semi-arid  plains  which 
extend  into  Russian  Central  Asia. 

EASTERN  SIBERIA. 

Eastern  Siberia,  comprising  Yenesei  and  Irkutsk  Governments  and  the  territories 
of  Yakutsk  and  Trans-Baikal — in  area  about  2,850,000  square  miles — is  much  more 
mountainous  than  the  western  Siberia  country.  The  central  Asian  uplift  which 
extends  across  northern  Mongolia  and  which  is  represented  in  southwestern  Siberia 
by  the  Altai  mountains,  crosses  in  a  northeasterly  direction  beyond  the  Yenesei.  The 
several  mountain  ranges  of  eastern  Siberia  and  the  Far  Eastern  territories  are  known 
under  various  names  but  all  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
the  same  extensive  mountain  system.  The  Sayansk  mountains  in  southern  Yenesei 
and  Irkutsk  rise  in  places  to  altitudes  of  over  11,000  feet.  The  country  surrounding 
lake  Baikal  is  generally  mountainous,  but  the  highest  peaks  do  not  exceed  4,000-6,000 
feet.  The  Lena  country  to  the  north  of  lake  Baikal  is  rough  and  broken.  Further  to 
the  east,  in  Kamchatka,  the  main  mountain  range  extends  under  various  names  as 
far  as  the  northeastern  limits  of  Siberia,  on  Behring  straits.  Trans-Baikal  territory 
and  the  western  and  northern  Amur  country  are  high  and  more  or  less  mountainous. 
The  middle  Amur  region  is  a  fairly  easy  plain  extending  for  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  Amur  river,  and  constituting  the  best  agricultural  district  east  of  Baikal. 

The  climate  of  eastern  Siberia  is  even  more  severe  than  that  of  the  western 
Siberian  plains.  Summer  temperatures  range  up  to  100°  Fahr.  even  as  far  north  as 
Yakutsk ;  and  extreme  winter  temperatures  of  60-70  below  zero  Fahr.  are  reported 
in  southern  Irkutsk  Government.  The  climate  of  the  Far  East — the  lower  Amur 
country  and  Primorsk  territory — is  milder.  The  summer  rainfall  of  the  maritime 
region  is  very  heavy  and  that  condition  applies  in  general  along  the  lower  and  middle 
Amur  valley. 

There  are  large  areas  of  fair  agricultural  land  in  the  zone  traversed  by  the  Siberian 
railway  through  Yenesei  and  Irkutsk  Governments  and  in  southern  Trans-Baikal. 
Agricultural  colonization  has  made  some  progress,  but  development  is  not  comparable 
to  that  of  western  Siberia.  In  southern  Yenesei  Government  the  Abakansk  and  Minu- 
sinsk districts  are  regarded  as  very  fine  agricultural  sections  and  were  well  settled  by 
Russian  colonists  in  the  very  early  years  of  Siberian  development.  The  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Amur  river,  between  the  Zea  and  Buryea  rivers,  offers  good  agricultural 
possibilities  and  is  'fairly  well  settled  in  parts.  The  completion  of  the  Amur  railway 
in  1913-15  would  no  doubt  have  led  to  greatly  increased  colonization  of  that  district 
but  for  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  war. 

# 

INDUSTRIES  OF  WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

Agriculture. 

Western  Siberia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  grain  growing,  stock 
raising  and  dairying  are  the  occupations  of  practically  all  the  rural  population  of 
Russian  colonists  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  races. 

Wheat,  oats  and  rye  are  the  principal  grain  crops  in  Siberia;  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk 
governments  are  the  two  best  agricultural  pfovirices.     'Flic  total  area   under  grain 
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•  Top  in  these  governments  was  reported  as  10,000,000  acres  in  1909,  of  which  5,400,000' 
wore  in  wheat.  Grain  crops  vary  widely  in  yield  in  different  districts;  the  Ishim 
■  of  Tobolsk  government  and  the  Altai  district  of  southern  Tomsk  report  yields 
of  wheat  of  15  to  L8  bushels  per  acre;  oats,  20  to  30  bushels;  and  rye,  18  to  '22  bushels. 

Siberia  lias  not  been  able  to  realize  fully  on  the  grain  producing  possibilities  of 
the  country,  and  while  there  has  been  a  considerable  export  of  grain  to  European 
Russia,  the  grain  trade  has  not  been  as  profitable  as  might  appear.  Transportation 
charges  have  been  heavy  and  the  market  uncertain,  varying  with  the  crop  conditions 
of  European  Russia.  The  Siberian  grain  trade  has  been  even  less  organized  than  in 
central  Russia;  at  present  there  is  only  one  elevator  east  of  the  Urals, — at  Kurgan. 
Local  prices  have  been  low,  and  in  many  districts  peasants  have  found  other  branches 
of  agriculture  more  profitable. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  project  for  the  construction  of 
several  large  district  elevators  at  various  railway  points  in  western  Siberia  had  been 
developed  by  the  Russian  government  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Bank.   In  August 


Tomsk. 


1917,  the  writer  interviewed  an  engineer  of  the  commission  established  by  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  this  project.  According  to  information  advanced,  the  scheme  then 
in  hand  provided  for  the  construction  of  five  elevators  in  western  Siberia,  in  addition 
to  the  one  in  Kurgan  (capacity  750,000  poods).    These  were  to  be  built  as  noted  below: 

Poods. 

Novo-Nicholaevsk  capacity.  1,500,000 

*       Omsk   "  1,500,000 

Slavgorod   "  1,500,000 

Petropavlovsk   "  750,000 

Troitsk   •      "  1,000,000 

Apparently  no  provision  was  made  in  that  programme  for  the  construction  of 
small  country  elevators,  but  that  development  would  no  doubt  follow.  This  project  is 
part  of  a  general  policy  which  was  being  developed  by  the  former  Eussian  Government 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Siberian  grain  trade,  and  while  present  conditions  in 
Eussia  will  delay  this  and  other  undertakings  planned  in  that  connection,  actual  results 
will  probably  materialize  within  three  or  four  years. 
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Flax  growing  has  made  progress  in  some  districts  of  western  and  central  Siberia, 
and  during  recent  years  there  has  been  some  export  of  flax  to  western  Europe.  Flax 
from  the  southern  Yenesei  district  has  been  exported  via  the  Yenesei  and  Kara  Sea 
route. 

MEAT  PACKING  AT  KURGAN. 

Stock  raising  has  become  an  important  and  profitable  industry  in  western  and 
central  Siberia,  particularly  in  the  western  governments  and  in  sections  of  the  Steppe 
Territories.  In  1909-10  it  was  reported  that  there  were  about  9,500,000  head  of  mixed 
stock  in  western  Siberia,  but  recent  figures  are  not  available. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  meat  packing  industry  has  been  developed,  principally 
by  British  interests.  Kurgan  is  the  centre  of  the  Siberian  packing  trade  and  before 
the  war  a  promising  export  business  was  being  built  up.  A  refrigerator  railway  service 
was  in  operation  between  western  Siberian  points  and  Petrograd  and  other  Baltic  ports, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  meat  and  butter  export  traffic.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  packing  plants  have  operated  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Kussian  army.  This 
is  one  field  in  which  there  are  promising  possibilities  in  western  Siberia,  and  if  the 
problems  of  transportation  to  western  Europe  are  not  more  difficult  after  the  war,  it 
appears  practically  certain  that  a  large  development  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
will  follow. 

THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

Before  the  war,  the  dairy  industry  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
agriculture  in  western  Siberia.  A  large  butter  export  trade  had  developed  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  western  Siberia  supplying  over  90  per  cent  of  the  Kussian  export 
of  butter.  In  1913  it  was  reported  that  the  butter-making  plants  of  Siberia  num- 
bered about  3,000,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  governments. 
The  dairy  industry  has  been  fostered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  pro- 
gress has  been  largely  due  to  encouragement  from  that  source.  Demonstration  plants 
were  established  throughout  western  Siberia,  and  butter-making  practice  was  adopted 
from  Denmark  and  other  western  European  countries.  The  butter  export  trade  has 
been  held  largely  by  German  and  Scandinavian  trading  interests,  and  by  British 
importers  who  have  maintained  buyers  at  various  centres  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Export  of  butter  has  been  disorganized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  Kussian  army  partially  replaced  for  a  time  the  export  market.  How- 
ever, the  industry  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  depletion  oii  dairy  herds  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  it  may  not  recover  its  former  position  for  some  time.  It  was 
reported  in  1917  that  in  many  districts  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  dairy  herds  had 
been  slaughtered  for  the  supply  of  meat  for  army  needs,  peasants  finding  it  more 
profitable  to  dispose  of  cattle  in  that  way  than  to  keep  them  for  dairy  purposes. 

EASTERN  SIBERIA. 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  have  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
eastern  Siberia  and  the  Trans-Baikal  territories ;  but  in  general  production  there  is  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  local  needs.  Some  districts  are  not  self-supporting  in  this  respect 
and  bring  in  western  Siberian  and  Manchurian  produce.  The  best  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  eastern  Siberia  are  in  southern  Irkutsk  and*  Trans-Baikal  territory  and  the 
country  north  of  the  middle  Amur  river.  In  the  former  region  the  Buryiat  native- 
have  taken  up  agriculture  and  are  generally  more  prosperous  and  industrious  than 
the  other  native  peoples  of  Siberia. 

TIMBER  RESOURCES  OF  SIBERIA  AND  TIMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  enormous  timber  resources  of  Kussia  have  been  developed  to  a  very  limited 
extent  and,  with  a  few  eexceptions,  only  for  domestic  requirements.    The  area  of 
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forest  lands  of  all  Asiatic  Russia  is  estimated  as  1,333,400  square  miles.  That  figure, 
however,  includes  Large  areas  which  cannot  be  classed  as  good  commercial  timber 
under  presenl  conditions.  The  following  table  indicates  the  area  and  distribution  of 
timber  lands  classed  as  "commercial  forests": — 


Total  area  of 

No.  of 

"commercial 

"Dachas" 

forest  land," 

or  limits. 

square  miles. 

(  approx. ) 

Uralsk.  .   . .   

  22 

75.8 

Turgai  

  72 

1,500 

Tobolsk  

  497 

71,200 

Tomsk  

  190 

34,500 

  113 

3'2,200 

Irkutsk  

  324 

27,000 

9,150 

Akmolinsk .  .   .  .  

  .  302 

1,760 

  15 

12,50'0 

  7 

49,700 

  17 

92,500 

10,500 

Pine,  spruce,  larch,  and  fir  are  the  most  important  commercial  softwood  timber 
species  of  Siberia.  Siberian  pine  (Pinus  cembra)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Siberian 
coniferous  timbers;  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yenesei  govern- 
ments  and  extends  beyond  lake  Baikal  in  its  range.  Spruce,  Siberian  fir,  and  Siberian 
larch  also  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  forest  areas  of  western  and  central  Siberia. 
East  of  the  Yenesei  river  larch  becomes  more  abundant,  and  beyond  lake  Baikal  is 
the  most  general  of  the  conifers.  Birch  and  aspen  occur  mixed  with  softwood  timber, 
or  in  scattered  areas  throughout  western  Siberia,'  and  birch  appears  more  or  less 
generally  east  of  lake  Baikal  and  in  the  maritime  region.  Along  the  Amur  valley 
larch  and  pine  are  abundant  and  extend  northward  in  their  range  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  forest  zone.  In  the  maritime  region,  within  the  influence  of  milder 
climate  and  heavy  rainfall,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  commercial  hardwoods  in 
addition  to  the  coniferous  species  previously  noted.  The  more  important  hardwood 
timbers  are:  oak  (two  species,  Quercus  Mongolica  and  Q.  grossorata),  ash,  walnut 
(Juglans  Manchurica),  velvet,  elm,  and  birch. 

As  noted  above,  the  timber  industry  in  Siberia  has  been  developed  chiefly  for  local 
requirements.  There  are  small  saw-mills  in  practically  all  the  larger  towns  of 
Western  and  Central  Siberia  within  the  forest  zones.  Tiumen,  Tara,  Omsk,  Semipala- 
tinsk,  Barnaoul,  Novo-Nicholaevsk,  Tomsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  Yeneseisk,  Irkutsk,  Khaba- 
rovsk,  are  all  small  saw-milling  centres.  Altogether  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
fifty  saw-mills  in  operation  in  Siberia,  and  many  of  these  are  small  and  primitive,  and 
operate  only  during  a  short  summer  season.  Tiumen  has  a  certain  amount  of  timber 
trade  wTith  European  Russia,  but  in  general  there  has  not  been  any  large  and  constant 
shipment  of  Siberian  timber  across  the  Urals.  With  reference  to  foreign  export  of 
timber  from  Western  and  Central  Siberia,  there  has  been  very  little  development  in 
that  direction.  Transportation  is  the  great  obstacle,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
possibility  of  any  large  timber  trade  between  Siberia  and  Western  Europe  under 
present  transportation  conditions.  In  the  event  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  being  developed 
on  any  large  scale  hereafter,  certain  classes  of  sawn  and  structural  timber  might  supply 
profitable  return  cargoes. 

The  Russian  Far  East  appears  to  offer  much  hetter  prospects  for  the  early 
development  of  a  timber  export  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  Asiatic  ports.  There  is  at 
present  a  wood  veneer  plant  which  manufactures  hardwood  veneer  almost  exclusively 
for  the  English  market.  There  are  also  possibilities  of  an  export  of  hardwood  timber 
to  the  American  Pacific  Coast  ports.  These  opportunities  are  now  beginning  to 
receive  attention  from  various  quarters,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  actual  develop- 
ments in  these  directions  will  materialize  soon. 

At  present  there  is  no  production  of  wood-pulp  or  paper  within  Siberia;  the 
paper  market  of  Western  Siberia  is  supplied  chiefly  from  European  Russia  and 
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Finland,  while  Japan  has  recently  developed  an  export  of  paper  to  Eastern  Siberia. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  small  paper  and  pulp  mill  at 
Tomsk,  but  the  project  was  abandoned,  presumably  for  lack  of  capital  or  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  purchasing  equipment  from  abroad.  There  appears  to  be  an 
attractive  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Western 
or  Central  Siberia  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  market,  and  some  progress  in  that 
direction  will  no  doubt  be  made  within  a  few  years. 

There  are  also  possibilities  for  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  maritime 
district  of  the  Russian  Far  East,  but  in  view  of  the  increasing  production  of 
Japanese  pulp  and  paper  in  Northern  Japan  and  Corea  present  commercial  prospects 
of  such  undertakings  in  Eastern  Siberia  are  now  uncertain. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  CUSTOMS  RETURNS  SHOW  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN 

MACHINERY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  B.  Nicholson. 

St.  John's,  August  29,  1918. 

Owing  to  the  customs  returns  of  Newfoundland  being  prepared  more  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  source  from  which  the  revenue  is  derived  than  to  furnishing 
information  in  detail  regarding  the  import  trade  of  the  country,  various  articles 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  are  frequently  classified  under  one  head,  rendering 
it  impossible  to  furnish  inquiries  with  information  regarding  the  value  of  imports 
of  commodities  not  specified  in  the  annual  reports. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  seeking  markets 
abroad,  the  following  figures  compiled  from  the  customs  returns  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916  and  1917,  should  be  of  interest,  as  they  show  the  requirements 
of  this  market,  the  value  of  imports  in  the  machinery  line  and  the  duty  thereon: — 

Machines   and   Mach'nery,    Radiators,  Electric 

Light  Material,  etc.—  1916.  1917.  Duty. 

United  Kingdom   $       691  $     1,312  35% 

Canada   10,377  19,737 

United  States   36,235  89,471 

Machines   and   Machinery,   Typewrit2rs,  Sewing 
and  Knitting  Machines — 

United  Kingdom   36,345  64,731  25% 

Canada   24,916  46,619 

United  States   118.324  141,074 

Holland   97   

Sweden   419  156 

St.  Pierre   132  118 

Denmark     58 

Machinery :  Wool  Cards,  Spinning  wheels,  Steel 
Propellers,  etc. — 

United  Kingdom  !   2,194  2,242  10% 

Canada   4.076  7,164 

United  States   13,342  8,630 

Holland   97   

Motor  Engines — 

Canada   3.051  19,716  25% 

United  States   33,854  56,873 

Sweden     1,265 

Motor  Engines  for  Fishery — 

Canada   47,162  51,749  10%  • 

United  States   86,544  93,767 

Sweden   732  2,321 

St.  Pierre   395  1,062 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  CUSTOMS  RETURNS,,  ETC. — Continued. 


Agricultural  implements — 

United  Kingdom  

1916. 
$  2,046 

1917. 
$  1,144 

Duty. 
10% 

5,706 

6,965 

United  States  

4,970 

3,682 

o  rc  c 
Zoo 

Material  and  Machinery  for  Pulp  Mills — 

628 

Free. 

7,131 

United  States  

16,112 

Machinery  for  Mining  Purposes — 

54,674 

10% 

265,25.8 

United  States  

68,836 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS  IN  JULY  INCREASE  WHILE  IMPORTS  SHOW  SLIGHT 

DECLINE. 

(United  States  Official  Bulletin,  August  81,  1918.) 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  issues  the  following: — 

Exports  of  American  goods  increased  slightly  in  July  as  compared  with  June, 
while  imports  fell  off  slightly,  according  to  an  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Exports  increased  from  $485,000,000  in  June  to  $508,000,000  in  July.  For  the 
seven  months  ended  with  July  the  foreign  sales  totalled  $3,483,000,000  as  compared 
with  $3,661,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

July  imports  were  $241,000,000,  whereas  in  June  they  reached  a  total  of  $2>60,- 
000,000.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  imports  were  valued  at  $1,787,000,- 
000  as  against  $1,779,000,000  for  a  similar  period  in  1917. 

The  gold  movement  in  1918  has  been  of  much  less  importance  than  in  1917.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  $52,000,000  represents  the  imports  of  gold;  in  1917 
the  imports  for  the  seven-months'  period  amounted  to  $505,000,000.  Exports  amounted 
to  $29,000,000  this  year,  as  against  $272,000,000  last  year. 

The  silver  movement  has  increased  in  importance,  the  total  imports  being 
$40,000,000  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  as  against  $22,000,000  last  year, 
and  exports  reaching  a  total  of  $135,000,000  as  compared  with  $44,000,000  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  last  year. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  July  16,  1918. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Industries  and  Advisory  Board  and  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee,  which  have  recently  been  published  as  a  blue  book,  contains 
much  that  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Government's  efforts 
to  assist  and  stimulate  industrial  progress  in  the  Union. 

For  some  time  extracts  from  these  committees'  reports  have  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin,  also  details  as  to  the  census  figures  in  production  and  population.  A  review, 
however,  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  report  are  submitted. 
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Statistics  of  Production. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  statistics  of  production  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
board  at  an  early  date.  The  absence  of  data  was  found  to  be  a  great  drawback,  and 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  had  already  furnished  the  Government  with 
the  necessary  authority  and  machinery  for  obtaining  statistics,  the  board,  at  its  first 
meeting,  decided  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  taking  immediate 
action  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of  manufactures.  The  recommendation  of  the  board 
was  accepted.  Arrangements  were  made  for  taking*  the  first  census  of  manufacturers 
in  June  last. 

In  December  and  March  last  a  review  of  this  census  was  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  No.  713,  737  and  747,  but  the  following  details 
submitted  in  this  latest  report  are  interesting. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  disclosed  by  the  recent  census,  there  are  abundant  indica- 
tions not  only  of  the  importance,  but  of  the  progress  of  local  manufactures  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  more  particularly  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  absence  in  the  past  of  reliable  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  useful 
comparison  with  the  figures  which  have  recently  been  made  public,  but  a  gross  annual 
production  of  nearly  £40,000,000,  distributed  amongst  4,000'  industrial  establishments, 
employing  upwards  of  100,000  persons,  whose  combined  wages  amounted  to  £8,781,000, 
constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  a  most  gratifying  record.  These  figures  are 
even  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  the  most  part  they  cover  a  period 
as  far  back  as  the  calendar  year  1915,  and  that  in  no  case  do  they  refer  to  a  period  later 
than  the  30th  June,  1916,  since  when  it  will  be  found  that  greater  progress  has  been 
made  than  at  any  previous  stage  in  South  African  history. 

As  indicating  the  value  of  production  during  1915-16  in  certain  specified  indus- 
tries, the  following  figures  supplied  by  the  census  office  may  be  of  interest :  — 

Engineering-                                                                                    .  .  £7,000>,000 

Flour  and  grain  mills   5,600,000 

Sugar  mills   3/066, 0Q0 

Electric  light  and  power   2,500,000 

Explosives  and  matches  '.  1,884,149 

Printing   1,328,00'0 

Breweries  V   1,161,000 

Tobacco  manufacture   1,050,000 

Soap   882,320 

Candles   625,836 

Coach  and  wagon  building   597,000 

Butter   55'8,156 

Furniture  and  upholstery   552,000 

Boots  and  shoes   503,000 

Tanning   475,000 

Distilleries  .»   382,000 

Fruit  preserving  and  jam  making   318,000 

Oil  and  grease   272,0<M) 

Cement   270,000 

Harness  and  saddlery   260,000 

Fertilizers   170,044 

Bacon  and  ham   131,000 

Gas   115,000 

Cheese   44,787 

Not  only  is  the  volume  of  production  by  existing  industries  rapidly  increasing-, 
but  new  industries  are  in  course  of  being  established.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
the  following  new  industries  are  known  by  the  Board  to  have  been  initiated  and  in 
many  cases  to  have  commenced  production : — 

Manufacture  of  calcium  carbide. 
.Manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Iron  smelting. 

Manufacture  of  alcohol  motor  fuel. 
Wattle  bark  extract  inn. 
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Toy-making. 

Manufacture  of  sauces  and  other  condiments. 

Glass  bottle  manufacture. 

.Maun tact ure  of  shoe  and  floor  polishes. 

Manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonium. 

Detinning  of  sera])  tin. 

Asbestos  manufacture. 

Tin  smelting'. 

Production  of.  arsenic. 

Manufacture  of  steel  shoes  and  dies. 

Manufacture  of  starch  from  maize. 

Antimony  smelting. 

Meat  canning. 

Manufacture  of  lead  shot  and  pellets. 

Manufacture  of  paints  and  distempers  from  local  materials. 
Chicory  production  and  preparation. 
Manufacture  of  glue  and  size. 

Manufacture  of  raw  wax  from  by-products  of  sugar  cane. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  new  tanneries  and  boot  factories  have  been  started,  butter, 
cheese  and  bacon  factories  have  been  opened,  a  cement  factory  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing 720,000  bags  of  188  pounds  each,  has  commenced  production  near  Mafeking,  and 
box-making  (card  and  wood)  has  been  very  largely  extended  both  at  the  coast  and  in 
the  inland  provinces.  For  many  years  local  fibres  have  been  used  on  a  small  scale  in 
rope-making,  and  arrangements  are  understood  to  be  under  consideration  for  the 
extension  of  existing  operations. 

The  foregoing  items  by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of  those  industries  which 
have  either  come  into  being  or  have  received  additional  impetus,  as  a  result  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war,  but  they  sufficiently  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  Union  has  definitely  entered  upon  a  period  of  manufacturing  activity,  the  continu- 
al!' c  <4'  which  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 


Timber  Resources. 

The  question  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Union  and  how  best  to  make  this 
valuable  asset  available  for  general  industrial  purposes  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  board. 

It  was  ascertained  that  there  are  over  two  million  acres  of  land  which  normally 
fall  under  the  control  of  the  Forestry  Department,  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  area, 
some  1,530,000  acres,  is  waste  land,  extensive  areas  of  drift  sand  along  the  coast,  and 
land  on  mountain  tops,  unsuitable  for  afforestation,  but  reserved  at  the  instance  of  the 
Irrigation  Department. 

The  area  of  dense  forest  timbers,  on  government  reserves,  is  given  as  being 
approximately  400,000  acres,  which,  with  the  inclusion  of  privately  owned  forests,  totals 
500,000  acres. 

Something  like  1  000,000  cubic  feet  of  usuable  timber  are  annually  handled  in 
these  forests,  and  a  similar  amount  is  probably  converted  into  firewood.  The  total 
annual  value  is  estimated  at  £25,000.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  timber  consists 
of  yellow  wood,  which  was  formerly  largely  used  for  the  building  purposes,  with  most 
satisfactory  results,  when  properly  handled. 

There  are  some  70,000  acres  of  plantations  consisting  of  a  number  of  imported 
species  of  trees,  some  of  which  have  been  found  to  grow  with  great  vigour  and  to  be 
capable  of  producing  excellent  mercantile  timbers.  This  makes  a  total  of  470-.000  acres 
of  land  under  forest,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forestry  Department.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  out  of  the  2,000,000  acres  falling  under  the  control  of  this  department, 
some  1,530,000  acres  must  be  at  present  left  out  of  the  reckoning  as  being  non-pro- 
ductive. 
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It  is  necessary  to  say  that  no  systematic  investigation  of  the  nature  and  uses  of 
the  indigenous  timbers  has  been  undertaken,  and  but  little  appears  to  be  known  in 
regard  to  methods  of  seasoning.  It  is  stated  that  a  considerable  wastage  of  most 
valuable  timber  is  constantly  taking  place.  This  is  said  to  arise  from  a  shortage  of 
scientific  staff,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  depredations  of  natives. 

Much  destruction  of  useful  timber  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of 
poles  for  mining  purposes,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  immature  and  growing 
trees  are  felled  by  their  owners  for  this  purpose,  thus  destroying  what  would  later 
have  become  an  exceedingly  valuable  asset. 

Four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  indigenous  forests  must  have  a  very  considerable 
value  over  the  whole  period  of  growth,  and  in  some  cases  must  be  equal  to  that  placed 
upon  ordinary  plantations  in  European  countries. 

Seventy  thousand  acres  of  the  Forest  Lands  have  been  planted  with  exotic  timbers, 
some  of  which  have  been  advertised  for  sale  as  matured  timber.  Many  of  these  planta- 
tions have  been  established  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  plantation  area  should  be  at  once  increased  by  the  planting  of  ser- 
viceable timber  trees,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  two  for  every  one  destroyed  or 
felled. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  unworked  timber  which,  in  the  past,  has 
been  imported  into  South  Africa,  could  be  supplied  from  South  African  forests  in 
increasing  quantities,  but  this  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  action  taken  to  remove 
prejudice,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  timber,  and  also  upon  the  transportation 
and  other  difficulties  attendant  upon  extensive  importations. 

The  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  Union  possesses  in  its  forest  resources  an  asset, 
the  value  of  which  is  greatly  underestimated,  because  so  little  is  understood  of  its 
intrinsic  worth.  It  would  appear  that  the  following  are  among  the  urgent  necessities 
of  the  case — 

A.  A  forest  survey. 

B.  Determination  of  the  commercial  use  and  value  of  our  timbers. 

C.  Greater  encouragement  in  the  use  of  local  timbers. 

D.  The  conservation  of  existing  immature  forests. 

E.  The  prevention  of  wastage  and  the  uneconomic  use  of  timber. 

F.  Experiments  in  the  direction  of  felling  and  seasoning. 

Adulteration  of  Leather. 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  submitted  to  the  board  was  that  of  the  adulteration 
of  leather  in  local  manufacture.  The  matter  arose  chiefly  on  the  representations  of 
certain  tanners  in  the  Union,  who,  desirous  of  building  up  this  important  industry  on 
the  basis  of  high  quality  urged  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  by  law  the  use  of  adulter- 
ants in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  the  Union.  After  investigation  the  board 
reported  in  part  as  follows — 

In  1914,  mainly  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Trades  and  Industries  Commission, 
the  Legislature  agreed  to  the  imposition  of  a  special  import  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.,  on 
adulterated  leather  entering  the  Union.  The  board  understands  that  no  objection  is 
offered  to  the  principle  of  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
justifiable.  The  only  exception  taken  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  board  can  ascertain, 
is  in  regard  to  the  particular  formula  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  this  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturer  contends  is  of  such  a  nature  as  practically  to  debar  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

This  assertation  is  not  altogether  borne  out  by  evidence.  The  Government  Analyst 
at  Cape  Town  informed  the  board  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1914,  30  samples 
of  leather  from  Australia  were  examined  in  the  Cape  Town  laboratory  of  which  .'>  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  (i.e.,  19  per  cent  adulterated),  94  samples  were  examined  in 
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L916,  the  adulterations,  which  numbered  232  cases,  comprising  1,913  samples,  containing 
an  excess  of  sugar,  29  samples  loaded  with  mineral  substances,  and  10  samples  loaded 
with  glucose  and  mineral  substances  (i.e.  24.6  per  cent  adulterated);  whilst  in  1916 
<>nt  of  .->)!»7  samples  examined.  l»i  suffered  from  adulteration  in  the  proportion  of  17 
h-aded  with  mineral  substances  and  29  with  glucose  (i.e.  11.5  per  cent  adulterated). 
These  figures,  it  i>  contended,  clearly  demonstrate  that  once  the  oversea  tanners  became 
aware  of  the  standards  of  the  Union,  they  were  quite  able  to  conform  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  absence  of  restriction  or  penalty  on  the  adulteration  of  leather 
locally  manufactured,  has  resulted  in  much  of  this  class  of  leather  being  produced. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  which 
assumed  that  the  imposition  of  the  special  duty  of  6d.  on  imported  adulterated  leather 
would  serve  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  local  manufacturer,  and  assist  him  to 
build  ii])  a  local  industry  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  standard  of  quality.  The  object  of 
Parliament,  to  this  extent,  has  therefore  been  only  partially  achieved. 

The  possibility  of  some  such  result  as  this  was  apparently  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Industries  Commission  in  1910  when  they  declared  (vide 
report,  page  69)  that  if  their  recommendation  in  regard  to  imported  leather  was 
accepted  the  use  of  adulterants  in  local  manufacture  must  also  be  prohibited.  The 
one  they  considered  as  the  logical  sequence,  if  not  the  obvious  corollary  of  the  other. 

Starting,  therefore,  from  the  point  that  the  imported  article,  ascertained  on 
analysis  to  be  adulterated  by  weighting  matter  exceeding  3  per  cent,  of  mineral  ash 
and  2  per  cent  of  glucose,  is  charged  a  special  customs  duty  of  6d.  per  pound,  the 
board  has  addressed  itself  mainly  to  the  question  of  whether  the  present  occasion 
is  not  opportune  for  taking  the  further  step  advocated  by  the  Industries  Commission, 
viz.,  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  adulterants  or  weighted  matter  in  leather  manu- 
factured locally. 

A  transcript  of  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  board  is  attached  hereto,  and 
it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding  certain  differences  in  detail,  there  is  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Union,  and 
of  the  industries  themselves,  to  discourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  adultera- 
tion in  local  manufacture. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  main  purpose  for  which  adulterants 
were  used.  It  was  stated  by  certain  witnesses  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  these 
materials  improved  the  leather,  having  the  effect  of  assisting  to  solidify  the  offal  or 
loose  parts  of  the  hide,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  witnesses  declared  that  the 
object  of  adulteration  was  purely  for  profit,  and,  further,  that  it  reduced  the  strength 
and  wearing  qualities  of  the  finished  leather.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
leather  so  adulterated  was  a  positive  danger  to  health.  It  was  stated  further  that  all 
•desired  results  could  be  attained  by  efficient  tanning  methods  without  the  necessity 
of  recourse  to  adulterants. 

The  committee  then  recommends  the  following: — 

1.  Sole,  kip,  and  harness  leather,  tanned  by  vegetable  process,  shall  not  contain 
more  than  2  per  cent  of,  anhydrous  mineral  matter  and  1  per  cent  of  glucose  (or 
sugars).  The  anhydrous  mineral  matter  shall  be  reckoned  as  the  ash  remaining 
after  the  leather  has  been  completely  burned  at  a  dull  red  heat  (preferably  in  a  muffle). 

2.  Mineral  and  combination  tanned  leather  shall  contain  not  more  than  1-5  per 
cent  of  mineral  matter  in  excess  of  that  present  as  a  tanning  agent.  That  the  fore- 
going formula  be  made  to  apply  to  the  exportation  from  .the  Union  of  locally  manu- 
factured leather;  also,  that  the  Government  should  take  into  consideration  the  desir- 
ability of  passing  an  Act  to  enable  the  foregoing  formula  to  be  applied  to  leather 
manufactured  and  sold  within  the  Union. 

3.  That  the  duty  in  respect  of  imported  leathers  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
foregoing  formula  shall  be  6d.  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem 
duty  of  pure  leather. 
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The  board  desires  to  state  that  its  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  increased 
duty  on  imported  adulterated  leather  is  contingent  upon  the  application  of  the  sug- 
gested formula  to  locally  manufactured  leather. 

Industrial  Alcohol. 

The  publication  of  reports  in  Weekly  Bulletin  on  the  possibilities  of  the  manu- 
facture in  South  Africa  of  an  industrial  alcohol  proved  of  such  interest  to  so  many 
Canadian  firms  that  I  am  submitting  this  committee's  report  in  extenso:— 

Prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
the  Excise  Department,  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Industries,  and  various  pro- 
spective manufacturers  and  users  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  respecting  the 
duty  which  the  Excise  Department  levied  and  the  restrictions  which  it  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  such  alcohol. 

It  was  asserted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  certain  industries  were  considerably  handi- 
capped bv  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  particularly,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  motor  fuel,  in  connection  with  which  the  excise  duty  of  2s. 
per  gallon  would  render  the  cost  prohibitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  excise  point  of  view,  the  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions left  no  possible  alternative,  and,  moreover,  the  prospect  of  such  wide  distribu- 
tion as  would  result  from  its  employment  as  motor  fuel  was  viewed  with  some  appre- 
hension. 

The  subject,  therefore,  was  referred  to  the  board  for  consideration  and  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  on  September  3,  1917,  to  go  fully  into  the  matter. 

Having  regard  to  the  probable  shortage  of  petrol  and  the  importance  of  cheap  fuel 
for  internal  combustion  engines  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  other  industries,, 
the  question  of  motor  fuel  production  was  taken  up  first,  and,  ultimately,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  approved  by  the  board  and  transmitted  to  Government  on  February  7, 
1917  :— 

The  great  desirability  and  importance  of  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  fuel  for 
internal  combustion  engines  is  universally  admitted.  The  production  in  the  Union 
at  present  is  rendered  impossible  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  following  statement: — 

Methylated  spirit,  as  such,  is  scarcely  suitable  as  motor  fuel.  It  is  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  formula  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  44  of  the  regulations, 
under  Act  No.  37  of  1913,  and  under  the  Natal  Act,  1905-6.  It  is  held  that  other 
mixtures  suitable  for  motor  use  are  equally  non-potable,  but,  under  the  existing 
regulations,  the  excise  authorities  refuse  to  give  permission  for  manufacture.  A 
common  constituent  of  mixtures  intended  for  motor  fuels  is  ether,  which  is  prepared 
by  chemical  treatment  from  alcohol.  The  existing  regulations  prevent  the  use  of  duty- 
free alcohol  for  this  purpose.  It  is  illegal,  under  existing  regulations,  to  further  alter 
or  modify  the  character  or  nature  of  methylated  (that  is  denatured)  spirits.  There- 
fore, the  addition  of  ether  to  methylated  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an 
efficient  motor  fuel  is  not  permitted.  To  remedy  this  position,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  existing  regulations  in  order  to  allow  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  alcohol-ether  mixtures,  suitably  denatured,  and  further,  to  make  possible  the 
distillation  of  ether  from  duty-free  spirits. 

There  are  apparently  three  firms  at  present  desiring  to  manufacture  alcohol  motor 
fuel — the  Natalite  Company,  Durban,  the  Petrolex  Company  and  the  Ethol  Company, 
of  Johannesburg. 

It  would  appear  from  the  official  papers  submitted  to  the  board,  that  in  each  case, 
considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject  has  taken  place  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Excise,  whose  attitude  may  be  generally  summed  up  in  the  statement,  viz.,  "  that 
legislation  would  be  required  before  alcohol  of  the  nature  suggested  could  be  produced 
and  sold  without  payment  of  excise  duties.  Moreover,  as  far  as  the  Transvaal  is 
concerned,  without  further  legislation,  it  is  illegal  to  distil  spirits  at  all  for  sale  except 
from  the  produce  of  the  vine." 
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The  Commissioner  of  Excise,  in  a  minute  dated  November  8,  1916,  expressed 
entire  agreement  with  the  view  that  if  adequate  safeguards  can  be  provided  to  meet 
the  danger  of  its  illicit  use,  by  the  native  as  well  as  the  European  population,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  industry.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  point  out 
that  (  n  do  method  o\  denaturation  will  absolutely  prevent  the  natives  from  drinking 
>pi ri t s,  and  (-)  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  native  having  access  to  an  article 
w  hich  would,  if  >uccessful,  be  stored  and  sold  in  every  garage  and  used  in  every  motor- 
car in  the  country. 

In  a  statemenl  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the  Excise  Department  in  1915,  the 
fiscal  position  of  the  manufacture  of  spirits  was  set  out  as  follows: — 

All  spirits  methylated  in  accordance  with  the  excise  regulations  may  be  used 
duty  free.  Clean  spirit  used  in  any  art  or  manufacture  pays  an  excise  duty  of  two 
shillings  per  proof  gallon.  Methylated  spirits  are  held  to  be  unsuitable  for  certain 
industrial  purposes  because  of  the  presence  of  pyridine  bases,  and  there  is  no  provision 
in  «>ur  law  for  the  duty-free  use  of  clean  spirits  for  industrial  purposes.  To  permit 
such  use  of  clean  spirits  or  of  spirits  methylated  with  less  nauseous  substances  will 
require  a  change  in  the  law  and  of  policy." 

This  briefly  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  official  view  of  the  present  position 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol  in  the  Union. 

The  board  is  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  industry,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  rendering  the  Union,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  outside 
sources  for  its  supply  of  motor  fuel.  At  the  recent  Congress  of  the  South  African 
Agricultural  Union,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to: — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  great  likelihood  that  the  demand  for  petrol  will  overtake  the 
supply,  and  that  the  price  of  petrol  will  thus  become  prohibitive  for  use  in  South 
Africa,  the  Government  be  asked  to  experiment  in  the  production  of  alcohol  as  a  motor 
fuel  from  prickly  pear  and  similar  plants,  and  further,  that  the  Government  be  asked 
to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries  in  the  way  of  using  alcohol 
as  a  motor  fuel,  it  being  felt  that  if  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  could  be  produced  from 
prickly  pear,  maize  and  other  crops  in  the  country  it  would  save  an  enormous  drainage 
of  money  from  South  Africa  for  petrol,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  South  African 
agriculturists." 

The  importance  of  establishing  in  the  Union  a  permanent  supply  of  motor  fuel, 
quite  apart  from  the  many  other  purposes  for  which  this  spirit  would  be  of  great  value, 
may  be  indicated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  following  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  motor-cars  and  bicycles  imported  into  South  Africa  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  war : — 

1911.  1912.  1913. 

Motor  cars   £3'6'9,977         £577,924  £1,100,867 

Motor  bicycles   72,938  154,236  2^3,524 

All  the  motor  spirits  consumed  in  South  Africa  are  imported  from  overseas,  and 
the  following  are  the  importations  during  the  year  1915 : — 

Gallons.  Value. 

Motor  spirits,  including  benzine  and  naphtha   5,217,914  £274,712 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  use  of  motor-driven  vehicles  is  every 
year  becoming  more  general,  and,  but  for  the  war  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of 
freight,  a  very  much  increased  importation  over  the  1913  figures  would  doubtless  have 
taken  place;  as  it  is,  the  value  of  motor  bicycles  imported  in  1914  was  £163,Stf3,  and 
in  1915,  £111,632;  and  of  motor-cars  in  1914,  £753,726,  and  1915,  £463,427.  The 
popularity  of  motor  traction  has  of  late  years  been  especially  marked  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  Union,  where  motor-cars,  etc.,  are  becoming  every  year  more  and  more 
indispensable  as  an  adjunct  to  agricultural  enterprise.  The  provision  of  a  cheap  motor 
fuel  is,  consequently,  becoming  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  country  generally. 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  motor  fuel  in  the  Union,  and  prices 
for  some  time  past  have  been  gradually  rising,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  greater 
increase.  Enormous  use  could  also  be  made  of  the  local  fuel  in  stationary  internal 
combustion  engines  if  the  price  were  low.  The  use  of  it  would  increase  exactly  in 
relation  to  its  cost.  The  cheaper  it  became  the  more  it  could  be  made  use  of  in  every 
possible  manner.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  facilitating  the  manufacture  of  this 
fuel,  under  adequate  restrictions  as  regards  its  illicit  use  by  the  native  population  and 
others,  appears  to  the  board  so  obvious  as  to  need  little  or  no  argument. 

Experiments  have  already  proved  the  feasibility  of  producing  efficient  alcoholic 
motor  fuel  in  the  Union  from  local  spirits.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  organization 
is  complete  for  proceeding  with  its  manufacture,  the  building  being  now  in  course  of 
construction  and  the  necessary  plant  expected  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  January. 

Upon  the  question  of  denaturation,  the  board  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  analyst,  whose  remarks  on  the  subject  are  attached  hereto.  Dr. 
McCrae  also  states  that  when  countries  have  granted  facilities  for  the  use  of  cheap 
industrial  alcohol  there  has  invariably  been  a  marked  trade  expansion.  "By  many," 
he  continues,  "  it  is  held  that  German  industrialism  gained  the  lead  over  British 
industrialism  in  chemical  manufactures  by  German  industries  being  given  facilities 
for  the  use  of  cheap  alcohol  a  long  time  prior  to  similar  facilities  being  granted  to 
British  manufacturers." 

Dr.  McCrae  is  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  Union  must  for  its  own  advantage 
grant  similar  facilities. 

The  board  considers  that  it  can  advance  no  stronger  recommendation  in  favour 
of  the  granting  of  the  facilities  which  have  been  asked  for  than  that  quoted  above, 
and,  coming  from  an  authority  of  the  standing  of  Dr.  McCrae,  these  remarks  will, 
it  is  believed,  convince  the  Government  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  being 
taken  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  McCrae,  in  the  statement  above  mentioned,  refers  particularly  to  industrial 
alcohol  used  for  other  purposes  than  fuel,  e.g.,  manufacture  of  essences,  perfumery, 
soap,  etc.,  for  which  clean  spirit  is  necessary,  but,  since  such  spirits  are  potable, 
different  regulations  would  be  necessary.  Several  of  these  manufactures  have  already 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  board,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  deliberations,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  various  features  of  interest  in 
connection  with  industrial  alcohol  in  its  application  to  manufactures. 

The  board,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  advises  that,  in  its  opinion, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  the  Government  should  take  immediate  steps  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  manufacture  and  use  of  industrial  alcohol  within  the 
Union. 

The  board  further  recommends  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  those  desirous 
of  conducting  experiments  in  denaturation  to  proceed  with  their  investigation  and 
trials. 

The  recommendations  of  the  board  were  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  the 
necessary  legislation  was  passed  by  Parliament  during  May,  1917. 

The  formula  for  denaturation,  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Committee,  to  whom  this  aspect  of  the  question  was  subsequently 
referred,  is  as  follows: — 

"  Motor  fuel  when  manufactured  and  ready  for  use  as  such  shall  contain  in  one 
hundred  volumes  not  less  than  two  volumes  of  approved  wood  naphtha  and  not  less 
than  one-half  a  volume  of  approved  pyridine  bases;  further,  if  the  fuel  in  question 
contains  ether  (ethyl  ether)  then  each  hundred  volumes  of  such  fuel  shall  contain, 
in  addition,  one  volume  of  approved  wood  naphtha,  or  one  volume  of  approved  benzine, 
for  every  ten  volumes  of  ether  present." 

The  denaturants  required  have  to  be  imported  and  are  relatively  expensive,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible,  before  long,  to  manufacture  them  in  South  Africa. 
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Having  thus  dealt  with  alcohol  motor  fuel,  the  use  of  alcohol  for  other  industrial 
purposes  was  next  considered. 

According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  since  June  19,  1913,  the  date  on 
which  Act  No.  37  of  L913  took  effect,  the  undermentioned  quantities  of  spirits  were 
used  in  arts  or  manufactures: — 


Proof  Duty  Paid  at 

Year                                                                          Gallons.  2s.  per  gallon. 

£       s.  d. 

1913                                                                                  11,993  1,199     6  0 

1914                                                                                  41,735  4,173  10  0 

1915                                                                                 47,046  4,704  12  0 

1916                                                                              53,614  5,316    8  0 


With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and 
a  tew  other  negligible  items,  the  spirit  was  used  by  manufacturing  chemists.  This 
does  nol  include  spirits  used  by  chemists  in  the  manufacture  of  preparations  such  as 
eau-de-colonge  and  others  which  are  deemed  potable,  and  the  quantities  of  spirits 
used  in  such  manufacture  cannot  be  stated. 

The  use  of  cheap  industrial  alcohol  in  oversea  countries  has  led  to  marked 
expansion  in  trade,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  similar  expansion  may  be  antici- 
pated in  South  Africa  if  duty-free  alcohol  were  obtainable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  present  regulations  operate  adversely,  though  in  differing  degrees,  in  the 
manufacture  of  transparent  soap,  varnish,  acetic  acid,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  soap,  the  South  African  manufacturer  has  to  pay  2s.  per  proof 
nail  on  on  the  alcohol  employed,  which  amounts  to  between  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
by  weight  of  the  soap,  and  this  is  all  lost  during  manufacture  without  any  equivalent 
soap  weight  being  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  acetic  acid  of  6  per  cent  strength,  manufactured  in  South  Africa, 
excise  duty  is  payable  on  alcohol  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  gallon. 

If  made  from  rebated  alcohol,  upon  which  the  duty  is  2s.  per  gallon,  since  0-12 
gallon  is  required  for  1  gallon  of  acetic  acid,  the  total  excise  duty  is  Is.  3d.  per  gallon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  import  duty  of  acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength  is  only  Is.  Id. 
per  gallon  (or  Is.  if  of  British  manufacture),  and  the  alcohol  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  free  of  excise  duty,  thus  placing  the  South  African  manufacturers  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage. 

In  the  case  of  spirit  varnish,  the  excise  and  import  duties  act  even  more  markedly 
in  favour  of  the  imported  article  and  against  the  local  product.  In  some  countries, 
varnish  can  be  made  with  duty  free  alcohol,  and  on  importation,  pays  a  duty  of  only  2s. 
per  imperial  gallon.  Assuming  that  1  gallon  of  finished  varnish  contains  88  per  cent 
of  alcohol  corresponding  to  about  1.55  proof  gallons,  the  local  manufacturer  would  pay 
3s.  l£d.  excise  duty  per  gallon  as  against  the  import  duty  of  2s.  only. 

These  instances  serve  to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  ability  to  obtain  and  use 
duty-free  alcohol  would  benefit  South  African  manufacturers  and  the  board  on  the  29th 
Xovember,  1917,  forwarded  to  the  Government  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  That,  with  the  exception  of  spirits  used  in  preparation  of  medicinal  articles, 
perfumery  and  the  like,  industrial  alcohol,  suitably  denatured,  may  be  used,  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  duty  free. 

2.  That  spirits  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  preparations,  i.e.  for  medicinal 
purposes,  perfumery,  etc.,  should  pay  a  duty  of  2s.  per  proof  gallon,  the  final  product 
to  be  unpotable  as  a  beverage. 

3.  That  spirits  required  by  scientific  and  teaching  institutions  for  teaching  and 
research  purposes,  may  be  obtained  free  of  duty  in  the  pure  and  un-denatured  state, 
under  proper  safeguards  and  restrictions. 

As  regards  (1)  and  (2),  effect  may  be  given  by  amending  sections  6  (2)  of  Act 
Xo.  37  of  1913,  as  follows  :— 

Spirits  produced  in  any  province,  from  whatever  substance  distilled,  may  be 
removed,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  to  any  other  province  in  the  possession  of 
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any  methylator  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Excise,  or  of  any  pharmacist  or 
manufacturer  or  other  person,  likewise  approved,  in  order  that  such  spirits  may  be 
methylated,  or  for  the  purpose  of  their  use  in  art  or  manufacture.  Provided,  that  if 
the  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  such  spirits  have  been  so  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  approved  medicinal  preparations,  flavouring-  essences,  colouring  essences  or  per- 
fumery, or  have  been  methylated  according  to  an  approved  process  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  which  such  spirit  is  intended,  he  shall  allow — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  spirits  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  preparations, 
flavouring  essences,  coloured  essences  or  perfumery  a  rebate  of  such  duty  as  is  in 
excess  of  two  shillings  per  proof  gallon. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  spirits  methylated  or  denatured  for  industrial  purposes  or  acetic 
acid  manufacture,  a  rebate  of  the  whole  duty. 

As  regards  (3)  this  will  require  an  additional  provision.  The  board  has  not  yet 
been  notified  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  in  this  matter. 

The  net  result  of  the  board's  action  under  this  heading  is  that,  whereas  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  manufacture  motor  spirit  in  this  country,  its  production  is 
now  a  reasonable  business  proposition.  The  board,  by  its  subsequent  resolution,  has 
recommended  that  the  principle  adopted  by  the  government  in  the  case  of  spirit  used 
for  motor  fuel,  should  be  extended  to  spirit  used  in  certain  manufacturing;  industries, 
whilst,  in  others,  the  duty  should  be  reduced.  The  board  trusts  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  government  to  give  effect  to  these  proposals. 


Analysis  of  Animal  Dips. 

During  the  progress  through  Parliament  of  the  Farm  Foods,  Fertilizers,  Seeds 
and  Pest  Remedies  Bill,  the  board  on  the  29th  December,  1916,  recommended  that  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  providing  for  a  declared  analysis  of  all  sheep  and  cattle  dips 
sold  in  the  Union  to  be  affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  container,  such  analysis  to  be  in  a 
form  required  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  board  was  informed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  very  wide  powers 
had  been  taken  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  regulations,  and  that  it  was  proposed, 
when  the  regulations  were  framed,  to  provide  for  a  statement  of  minima  of  essential 
ingredients  being  shown  on  the  package  of  certain  pest  remedies,  including  dips. 

It  is  understood  that  these  regulations  are  now  in  course  of  preparation. 


Prohibition  of  Export  of  Scrap  Metals. 

The  question  of  regulating  the  export  from  the  Union  of  scrap  metal  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government  in  1915  by  the  Munitions  Committee,  which,  whilst 
not  recommending  the  absolute  prohibition  of  export,  suggested  that  only  moderate 
quantities  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  This  was  the  position  early  in  1915. 
Since  then  the  necessity  for  conserving  all  available  scrap,  more  especially  of  iron 
and  steel,  has  increased  in  intensity,  and  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  for  consideration,  the  Government,  early  in  May 
last,  issued  instructions  that  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  was  to  be  prohibited,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  and  as  regards  copper  and  brass,  applications  for  export 
were  to  be  most  carefully  examined  before  permission  was  given. 

The  board  understands  that  no  scrap  iron  and  steel  are  at  present  allowed  to 
leave  the  Union,  and,  in  view  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  metals  of  all  kinds  in  the  local  manufacture  of  articles  practically 
unobtainable  from  overseas,  the  board  is  of  opinion  that  this  policy  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
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Cotton  Production. 


During  L916-1'3  there  were  approximately  5,200  acres  of  cotton  under  cultivation, 


In  addition,  there  were  cotton  fields  in  the  Middelburg  district  of  the  Transvaal, 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  the  Cape  Province. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  the  1917-18  crop  will  probably  cover  an  area  of 
10,000  acres,  with  an  estimated  yield  under  favourable  circumstances  of  3,000,000 
pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

There  arc  probably  100,000  acres  in  the  Rustenburg,  Waterberg,  and  Zoutpans- 
berg  districts  which,  so  far  as  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  concerned,  are  suitable 
for  cotton  cultivation.  There  are  also  large  stretches  of  country  in  the  Middelburg 
and  Barberton  districts  of  the  Transvaal  and  considerable  areas  in  Natal  and  the 
( !ape  Province  upon  which  cotton  should  do  well.  The  crop  is  a  good  drought  register, 
when  once  it  is  established.  In  its  early  growth  it  sends  down  a  tap  root  which  draws 
moisture  from  a  lower  depth  than  is  the  case  with  maize.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
standing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  drought. 


In  addition  to  many  other  subjects  reported  on  by  the  board,  they  conclude  their 
report  by  submitting  a  number  of  remarks,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  industrial  activities  of  the  Union  have  now 
emerged  from  the  position  which  they  have  occupied  for  many  years,  and  that  they 
are  regarded  with  greater  interest  by  the  public  in  general.  The  conditions  created 
by  the  war  have  rendered  the  importation  of  all  goods  more  difficult  than  usual,  and 
that  of  some  goods  altogether  impossible.  Consequently,  South  Africa  has  been  thrown 
largely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industries  of  the 
country  generally  have  responded  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  a  manner  that 
is  most  encouraging  to  any  one  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  aspect  of  the 
c  'ii ii try's  development.  The  change  in  public  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  has 
become  more  and  more  marked  during  the  last  few  years.  At  one  time  the  G-overn- 
n  mi  it.  the  mining  industry,  and  the  agricultural  community  were  all  sceptical  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  industrial  development  other  than  in  respect  of  mining  and  agri- 
culture. The  commercial  community  generally  regarded  the  South  African  manu- 
facturer as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  But  only  as  recently  as  October  last  the 
Congress  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  community  of  South  Africa,  passed  the  following  resolution  by  an  over- 
whelming majority : — 

'  The  congress  recommends  that  the  post-war  policy  of  the  Government 
should  include — 

(a)  A  policy  of  encouraging  industries  by  means  of  tariffs  or  bounties, 
whichever  is  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  industry; 

(b)  A  permanent  advisory  board,  to  make  recommendation  to  Parliament 
regarding  any  adjustments  considered  necessary  to  the  customs  tariff  and  the 
payment  of  (bounties; 

(c)  A  complete  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of  South  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  their  exploitation,  particularly  of  the  iron  ore  resources 
of  the  Union; 

(d)  Land  settlement  and  irrigation  schemes; 

(e)  A  publicity  campaign  to  start  immediately  peace  is  concluded,  for 
advertising  the  resources  of  the  country  with  a  special  view  to  increasing 
the  number  and  strengthening  the  position  of  the  white  population.' 


viz. : — 


Acres. 


Kustenburs;  district .  . 
Watei  bei  £  district .  . 
Zoutpansbei  .y  district 
Natal  


3,000 
2,00'0 
100' 
100 


Conclusion. 
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"  This  resolution  was  debated  and  approved  by  the  responsible  representatives  of 
the  entire  mercantile  community  of  the  Union,  and  their  action  has  been  recently 
endorsed  by  the  South  African  Agricultural  Union,  which,  at  its  annual  conference, 
unanimously  passed  the  resolution  recorded  below : — 

'  Having  heard  the  interesting",  lucid,  and  instructive  address  of  the 
Secretary  for  Mines  and  Industries,  this  congress  congratulates  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  recent  work  accomplished  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  raw  materials 
in  the  Union  suitable  for  manufacturers,  and  promoting  the  establishment  of 
factories  in  South  Africa  for  local  wants  and  overseas  trade.  Government 
is  urged  to  further  this  good  work  of  industrial  expansion  and  agricultural 
development,  so  that  South  Africa  may  become  a  self-supporting  country  with 
opportunities  for  the  training  and  profitable  employment  of  expert  white  labour, 
and  thus  secure  a  share  of  the  markets  now  existent  in  other  countries,  which 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  world  war  will  surely  offer  unlimited 
openings  for  South  African  and  other  manufactured  products.' 

"  The  Government,  as  is  now  well  known,  has  for  some  time  past  taken  a  really 
active  interest  in  industrial  development.  The  mining  industry  is  now  using  South 
African  manufactures  very  freely  indeed,  in  place  of  the  imported  article,  and 
although  this  may  be  largely  due  to  present  conditions,  no  one  conversant  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  trade  can  have  any  other  opinion  than  that  a  great  deal  of  the  local 
supply  and  demand  thus  created  will  remain  even  after  present  war  conditions 
disappear. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  present  world  upheaval  is  the 
intense  interest  that  all  the  governments  of  the  world  are  now  taking  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  affairs  of  their  respective  countries.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  so 
far  from  it  being  the  duty  of  a  government  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  these  matters 
and  to  allow  private  enterprise,  completely  unaided,  to  do  whatever  it  can,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  government  to  abandon  the  inactive  position  hitherto  occupied  in 
favour  of  one  of  considered  activity,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  therefrom.  The  powers 
of  a  government  to  assist  and  stimulate  production  and  manufacture  are  admittedly 
enormous,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  judging  by  latter-day  experience,  that  the 
success,  or  otherwise,  of  a  country's  industry  and  commerce  depends  primarily  upon 
the  activities  of  its  government. 

"  The  board  desires  to  place  on  record  its  recognition  of  the  initiatory  steps 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  has  already  taken  in  this  direction,  and  submits 
for  consideration  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  further  step  being  made  in  the 
same  direction. 

"  The  production  for  the  first  time  of  a  Government  Journal  of  Industries,  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  inquiries,  the  co-ordinating  work  being  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Industries  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of  raw  materials,  the 
finding  of  markets,  the  carrying  out  of  investigations  regarding  manufacturing 
processes,  all  represent  activities  which  are  to-day  essential  to  any  organized  Govern- 
ment service  and  will  repay  the  country. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  as  an  immediate  result  of  war  conditions,  and  in  order 
to  conserve  the  country's  resources,  the  control  of  exports  has  become  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  department's  activities,  whilst  the  country's  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  importations  from  oversea  is  now  regulated  and  provided  for  by  a  system  of  priority 
recommendations  made  to  the  oversea  exporting  countries. 

"  The  board  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  producers 
and  manufacturers  alike  must  of  necessity  be  the  securing  of  a  successful  position  in 
the  world's  markets.  Many  products  and  a  few  manufactures  are  at  present  being 
exported,  and  as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  has  been  found  that  a  regular  and  high 
standard  of  quality  is  essential  to  success,  and  that  producers  receive  their  reward  in 
the  increased  price  which  articles  possessing  these  qualities  always  command. 
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"The  board  desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  technical  and  industrial 
<  ducation  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Industries  depend  very  much  on  the  technical 
training  of  operatives,  and  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  young  men  and  women 
who  i  nter  the  industrial  ranks  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing the  technical  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  enable  them  to  occupy  responsible 
positions.  Hitherto  the  skilled  artisan  and  the  still  more  highly  trained  technical 
man  have  mine  From  overseas,  with  the  result  that  the  South  African-born  youth 
has  been  forced  into  occupations  giving  but  little  opportunity  for  advancement. 
In  the  absence  of  the  indentured  apprentice  system,  technical  education  affords  the 
only  means  of  enabling  a  youth  to  take  his  place  in  the  industrial  system. 

"  The  question  of  technical  education  is  receiving  the  earnest  consideration  of 
every  Dominion  Government,  and  the  board  desires  to  emphasize  its  importance  in 
relation  to  industrial  development,  and  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
for  providing  adequate  and  efficient  means  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  direction." 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  August  30,  1&18,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  E.  Margarit,  S.  en  C, 
66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  during  the  week,  430  drums. 

During  the  present  week  the  demand  for  haddock  has  been  active,  while  that  for 
codfish  and  hake  has  been  anything  but  short.  Prices  have  been  maintained,  and 
haddock  shows  a  tendency  to  improve.  We  quote  codfish  and  haddock  at  14  cents  per 
pound  and  hake  at  13  cents. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importations  during  the  week,  1,550  cases. 

As  these  arrivals  are  but  short,  and  the  demand  has  been  somewhat  active,  prices 
bettered  accordingly.  We  quote  from  $22'  to  $24  per  case  according  to  class,  specially 
for  that  of  United  States  and  Canada.  Unless  the  supply  improves  considerably  prices 
will  probably  rise. 

HERRINGS. 

We  have  not  had  any  new  arrivals  and  with  a  steady  demand  prices  remain  firm. 
We  quote  $2.75  per  large  box. 

CHEESE. 

The  prices  which  we  were  quoting  in  our  last  review  are  still  without  change 
worth  mentioning,  and  as  a  result  we  quote  prices  from  30  to  35  cents  for  that  of 
United  States  and  from  24  to  30  cents  for  that  manufactured  here. 

POTATOES. 

Importations  during  the  week,  12,974  barrels  and  1,495  bags. 
Demand  has  been  good,  but  holders  offering  considerable  sales.    Prices  have 
dropped.    We  quote  at  $8.50  per  barrel.    There  have  been  no  transactions  in  bags. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 
Brazil  Solid  for  a  Protective  Tariff. 

(South  African  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Record.) 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  Brazil  covers  more  ground  than  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  Brazil  has  recently  announced  its  intention  of  going;  solid  for  a 
protective  tariff,  and,  singular  to  relate,  the  announcement  followed  her  entry  into 
the  world  war.  Practically  every  leading  statesman  of  Brazil  has  declared  and  voted 
for  a  stiff  protective  tariff.  Formerly  many  Brazilians  were  satisfied  with  the  importa- 
tion of  large  supplies  of  goods,  though  there  was  a  large  part  of  the  population  who 
believed  in  a  protective  tariff.  To-day  a  free  trader  in  Brazil  is  as  rare  as  a  German 
pacifist. 

Brazil  is  wide  awake  to  the  necessity  of  developing  her  home  industries  and  supply- 
ing her  people  with  manufactured  goods  made  in  her  own  mills  and  factories.  Not 
only  has  the  country  gone  over  to  the  protection  theory  absolutely,  but  she  has  likewise 
gone  over  to  the  subsidy  theory,  for  the  encouragement  of  her  small  but  growing  indus- 
tries. Her  Government  has  adopted  this  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  farming  in 
general  and  cattle-raising  in  particular,  giving  a  subsidy  as  well  as  protection  to  both. 
Brazil  now  announces  to  the  world  that  she  proposes  to  encourage,  by  a  protective 
tariff  in  the  first  place,  and  to  add  to  this  by  a  subsidy,  if  necessary,  the  production 
of  sufficient  goods  in  her  own  factories  and  upon  her  farms  to  supply  the  home  market. 
Secondly,  she  is  actually  organizing  'her  economic  forces  to  enter  the  field  of  export. 
In  the  first  time  in  her  history  she  exported  textile  goods  last  year,  and  this  year  she 
has  exported  and  is  exporting  a  large  quantity  of  high-grade  footwear  to  'South  Africa. 
Already  there  are  a  number  of  tanneries,  one  of  which,  we  are  informed,  handles 
over  100,000  hides  annually.  The  masses  of  Brazilians  are  now  buying  Brazilian-made 
shoes  all  over  southern  Brazil,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  Brazil  is  now  pro- 
ducing 25,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  year — and  there  is  a  high  tariff  on  boots  and 
shoes.  Brazil  means  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  and  she  is  going  to 
give  her  manufacturers — war  conditions  notwithstanding — ample  protection  in  order 
to  make  certain  the  development  of  her  home  industries. 


United  Kingdom  Timber. 

VANISHING  FORESTS — REFORESTATION  ADVOCATED. 

London  Times. 

A  central  authority  on  afforestation,  which  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
•government,  will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  its  energies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
article  was  published  in  The  Times  of  Saturday,  in  which  the  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  country's  timber  was  pointed  out,  and  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
Prance  were  described. 

The  contrast  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  is  striking.  We 
have  left  our  forestry  in  private  hands;  there  has  been  no  continuity  of  policy;  and 
we  have  practically  no  reserves,  certainly  no  State  reserves.  The  actual  area  of  Crown 
woodlands  is  under  70,000  acres.  rrhis  means  that  the  percentage  of  forests  belonging 
to  the  State  is  2-4;  in  Germany  it  is  33-7.  Experience  shows  that,  whatever  may  !>•• 
the  arguments  for  and  against  State  ownership  in  general,  afforestation  cannot  safely 
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be  Left  to  the  private  owner.  And  the  reason  is  clear.  A  pine  tree  takes  80  years  to 
mature,  an  oak  100  years;  so  that  only  the  State  or  a  corporation  can  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  gather  the  forest  harvest  which  it  has  planted;  and,  therefore,  such  owners 
alone  can  afford  to  take  long-  views. 

HOME  RESOURCES. 

The  area  of  woodland  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  3,000,000  acres.  This  figure  is 
not  i  xactj  bul  approximate.  No  adequate  return  of  the  area  under  timber  has  ever 
been  obtained,  which  fact  in  itself  illustrates  how  timber  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
by  the  State.  The  3,000,000  acres  represent  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country;  the  percentage  in  England  and  Wales  being  5-1,  in  Scotland  4-5,  and  in 
Ireland  1-4.  The  percentage  of  land  under  timber  in  Europe  as  a  whole  is  31  per 
cent.  All  the  considerable  countries  are  better  off  than  ourselves,  with  the  exception 
of  Portugal,  whose  percentage  is  only  3-5.  The  position  of  Ireland  is  due  to  various 
causes,  among  them  being  peasant  proprietorship.  When  an  estate  has  been  divided 
up  the  result  has  been  to  accelerate  the  demolition  of  trees,  since  the  small  owner  is 

ed  to  realize  all  the  wealth  of  his  land  without  much  delay.  This  process  of 
destruction  has  been  arrested,  however,  by  State  action,  which  is  now  directed  to  pro- 
tecting the  woods  on  small  farms. 

( )  f  the  3,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  the  country,  probably  about  2,000,000  really 
count.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  every  area  is  producing  much  less  timber  than  it 
ought  to  produce.  By  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  and  the  sort  of  science  which  an 
average  farmer  devotes  to  his  work,  the  existing  woodlands  could  be  made  to  yield 
much  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present.  The  Reconstruction  Committee  estimated 
that  we  might  realize  60,000,000  cubic  feet  a  year  more  from  existing  woodlands;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  estimate  was  made  in  1917  for  inclusion  in  the  report 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Reporting  now,  they  might  be  compelled  to  revise 
the  figure,  in  view  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  with  its  heavy  inroads  on  timber. 

AREA  FOR  AFFORESTATION. 

The  area  available  for  afforestation  is  placed  by  experts  at  a  conservative  total  of 
between  four  and  five  million  acres.  This  may  be  secured  from  land  producing  either 
nothing  or  a  very  small  amount  of  food;  mostly  land  grazed  by  sheep  or  deer.  If  the 
whole  of  it  were  planted  out,  the  probable  loss  would  be  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  our 
home  meat  supply,  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  supply,  which  could  be  made  up.  What 
can  bo  accomplished  with  apparently  barren  ground  is  demonstrated  by  the  Landes  of 
France.  When  the  Landes  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  Government  they  yielded 
nothing.  Up  to  1865  £500,000  had  been  spent  on  them,  and  since  then  more  money 
has  been  devoted  to  their  planting.  The  forests  cover  an  area  of  some  2,000,000  acres, 
worth  certainly  £20,000,000  in  normal  times,  and  much  more  to-day.  They  supply 
wood  to  the  South  Wales  coalfields.  There  are  areas  in  England  equally  well  suited 
r  i  growing  the  timber  required  for  pits;  for  example,  the  practically  barren  heathland 
in  Hampshire  and  Dorset,  to  the  west  of  the  New  Forest. 

There  is  evidence  that  England  imported  coniferous  timber  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century;  and  we  have  been  a  long  time  thinking  of  putting  our  own  resources 
on  -mnething  like  an  organized  basis.  The  first  suggestion  that  the  State  should  col- 
lect statistics  of  its  timber  was  made  in  the  18th  century.  In  1787  a  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Crown  woods  recommended  a  stocktaking  of 
the  whole  country.  Its  report  was  published  in  1793.  Some,  but  not  much,  consola- 
tion for  our  backwardness  may  be  found  in  the  knowledge  that  during  the  last  20 
years  steps  have  at  least  been  taken  to  collect  figures — with  a  result  not  altogether 
satisfying.  In  the  18th  century  we  were  depending  largely  on  imports  from  Northern 
Europe,  and  our  dependence  has  continued,  more  or  less,  ever  since.  We  have  also  had 
a  good  deal  of  timber  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  RUSSIA. 

A  great  source  of  supply  in  the  18th  and  previous  centuries  was  the  Baltic  region. 
Northern  Russia  is  now  becoming  our  principal  source,  and  we  are  likely  to  look  in 
this  direction  more  and  more.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  Northern  Russia  was  one 
of  our  mainstays  for  timber  for  war  purposes. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake,  however,  to  presume  that  what  has  been  will  be,  and 
that  conditions  will  never  change.  With  the  progress  of  civilization  the  consumption 
of  timber  increases.  Since  1851,  when  the  importation  represented  3J  cubic  feet  per 
head  of  the  population,  the  figures  have  risen  steadily  year  by  year,  till  in  1911  they 
amounted  to  10-5  cubic  feet  per  head.  A  similar  process  has  been  going  on  all  over 
the  world.  Canada,  which  has  the  only  reserves  of  coniferous  timber  in  the  Empire, 
tends  to  become  a  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States,  which  are  rapidly  eating 
into  their  own  timber  reserves.  The  proportion  of  timber  we  obtained  from  the 
Empire  was  22  per  cent,  in  1899,  and  only  10  per  cent  in  1913,  in  which  year  nearly 
half  of  our  wood  came  from  Russia. 

On  Russia,  then,  we  shall  be  increasingly  dependent.  JSTo  doubt  the  resources  of 
that  country  are  huge.  What  used  to  constitute  the  Russian  Empire  possesses  nearly 
900,000  square  miles  of  timber.  But  transport  presents  big  difficulties,  and,  moreover, 
as  Russia  develops  in  civilization  her  own  consumption  of  timber  will  increase,  if  the 
trend  of  other  developing  civilization  is  followed  in  her  case.  Should  China  fulfil  the 
many  prophecies  as  to  her  becoming  a  modern  industrial  State,  she  also  would  make 
an  enormous  demand  on  timber,  and  would  naturally  turn  to  Siberia,  one  of  the 
largest  timber -producing  countries  of  the  world.  From  these  facts  and  possibilities 
it  follows  that  the  country  on  which  we  are  relying  may  in  course  of  time,  so  far  as 
can  be  foreseen,  be  closed  to  us.  It  is  an  obvious  step  to  the  other  deduction,  that  we 
must  learn  to  rest  on  ourselves,  develop  our  own  resources,  and  lay  as  broad  a  founda- 
tion as  possible  for  ultimate  independence. 


German  Supply  and  Consumption  of  Potash. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  German  Potash  Syndicate,  held  on  June  5, 
the  management  stated  that  in  1917  the  quantity  of  pure  potash  disposed  of  was 
eleven  million  double  cwt.  of  the  value  of  230-6  million  marks.  In  1913  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  eleven  million  double  cwt.  and  192- 1  million  marks. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1918  scarcity  of  trucks,  coal,  and  labour  had 
effected  a  diminution  in  the  output,  which  sank  to  4-1  million  double  cwt.  from  4-4 
millions,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1917.  The  supply  of  trucks  and  coal  had 
improved  since  the  middle  of  February,  but  there  was  still  a  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  labour;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  requirement  of  agriculture  for  the 
present  year  would  be  inadequately  met.  This  requirement  had  now  risen  to  twelve 
million  double  cwt.  as  against  5-3  millions  in  1913.  In  view  of  the  great  home  demand 
export  has  had  to  be  restricted,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  offered  abroad.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  prices  of  qualities  exported  as  late  as  1917  were  now  tending 
to  fall. 

Lumbermen  Adopt  Trade  Acceptances. 

(The  Timberman.) 

In  France  trade  acceptances  are  used  for  all  sums  exceeding  one  dollar.  They 
pass  current  as  money  and  thus  broaden  the  financial  base  and  insure  the  fluidity 
of  book  accounts. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  got 

step  with  the  movemenl  that  is  being  urged  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  by  bankers  of  the  country.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association  new  terms  of  sale  wore  adopted,  one  important  provision  of  which  is 
that  all  accounts  not  closed  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  invoice  shall  be  closed 
with  trade  acceptances. 

The  Lumber  industry  is  the  first  big  interest  of  the  west  to  go  on  record  as 
favouring  the  general  use  of  trade  acceptances.  If  the  plan  is  generally  followed  by 
the  mills  of  tin1  Pacific  coast  it  will  mean  that  millions  of  dollars  will  be  made  avail- 
s' :  r  immediate  financing  of  Government  credits  and  other  war-essential  industries 
which  have,  in  the  past,  been  tied  up  in  lumber  manufacturers'  book  accounts. 

Many  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  send  trade  acceptance  blanks 
with  their  invoices  so  that  their  customers  can  take  advantage  of  the  privilege.  The 
purchaser  will  have  thirty  days  in  which  to  meet  his  invoice  with  cash,  or  he  may 
discount  it  1  per  cent  in  15  days.  If  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  pay  in  thirty  days 
he  may  sign  the  trade  acceptance,  which  bears  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  return  it 
manufacturer.  The  seller  will  then  endorse  the  acceptance  and  discount  it  at 
tlie  hank  at  a  higher  figure  than  open  book  accounts  have  been  held. 

Co-operative  Buying  in  New  Zealand. 

(Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  New  Zealand — a  semi-co-operative  corporation 
— for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  its  members  motor  cars,  trucks,  tires,  automobile 
specialties,  and  supplies  at  a  very  great  reduction  in  price.  The  company  at  present 
has  a  capital  of  £200,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  the  greater  por- 
tion have  been  taken  over  at  par. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  provide  that  a  person  may  become  a  member  of  the 
association  on  subscribing  to  the  articles  and  paying  for  five  shares  at  £10  a  share, 
which  entitles  the  member  to  any  purchases  he  may  make  at  10'  per  cent  above  the 
actual  cost  value  of  landing  the  articles  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  combination  is  able  to  save  its  members  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  on  the  purchases  over  that  charged  by  the  regular  dealers  in  the  Dominion. 

In  order  to  combat  this  semi-co-operative  association,  the  regular  automobile 
dealers  and  garage  owners  have  organized  an  association  to  safeguard  their  interests, 
and  to  defeat  this  movement  of  the  combined  buyers  by  refusing  to  handle  any  motor 
cars  or  materials  for  any  manufacturer  who  has  knowingly  dealt  with  this  combine. 

This  association  is  working  practically  along  the  same  lines  as  the  other  co-opera- 
tive associations  in  New  Zealand,  such  as  the  Farmers'  Union  Trading  Co.,  of  Auck- 
land; New  Zealand  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Canterbury  (Ltd.),  of 
Christchurch;  the  many  dairy  co-operative  associations  in  New  Zealand;  and  the 
fruit  growers'  associations  in  New  Zealand,  which  have  become  very  popular. 

Swedish  Foreign  Trade  Preparations. 

(Extract  from  Copenhagen  "  Tidsshrift  for  Industrie  transmitted  by  Commercial 
Agent  Norman  L.  Anderson,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.) 

Although  Swedish  export  industry  has  in  the  Swedish  General  Export  Union  a 
and  competent  organization  for  its  export  interests,  and  in  the  Swedish  Chamber 
of  Manufacturers  just  as  competent  a  general  industrial  political  organization,  a  new 
organization  has  recently  been  formed  to  meet  the  demands  of  export  trade  after  the 
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war.  The  new  central  committee  for  Swedish  export  industry  is  founded  by  the  two 
former  organizations  and  merely  represents  a  specialization.  The  object  of  the  new 
committee  is  to  take  care  of  the  Swedish  export  interests  in  a  more  complete  way  than 
is  possible  through  any  existing  industrial  corporation.  The  demand  for  it  has  been 
created  by  the  measures  taken  in  certain  countries  during  the  war  for  furtherance  of 
the  export  trade  according  to  new  principles,  which  will  probably  also  be  maintained 
after  the  war.  In  Germany  especially  a  system  of  intimate  co-operation  between  the 
state  authorities  and  the  export  industries  has  been  carried  through  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  most  favourable  export  prices,  conditions,  etc.  It  has  been  considered 
necessary  in  Sweden  also  to  form  a  special  organization  for  treating'  such  problems 
with  the  greatest  possible  authority. 

For  the  time  being  the  object  of  the  central  committee  will  be  to  follow  the  trade 
political  measures  and  developments  in  foreign  countries,  especially  such  as  are  of 
importance  to  Swedish  export  industry  and  competition,  and  to  consider  the  measures 
that  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Swedish  export  in  the  nearest  future. 
By  intimate  co-operation  and  centralization  of  the  questions  involved  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  secure  for  the  country  the  most  favourable  export  prices  and  commercial  con- 
ditions, and  upon  the  whole  to  form  an  expert  committee  that  may  be  looked  to  for 
advice  when  the  question  of  closing  the  new  trade  treaties  becomes  actual. 

The  central  committee  is  composed  of  twenty-two  members,  partly  representatives 
of  the  leading  Swedish  industrial  corporations  and  partly  other  prominent  Swedish 
industrial  men.  Prof.  Nils  Wohlin  is  the  secretary.  His  former  work  on  trade  and 
customs  policies  qualifies  him  especially  to  handle  the  questions  that  will  come  before 
the  central  committee. 

It  is  thus  by  no  means  a  common  export  organization,  but  a  link  in  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  meet  the  new  world  trade  situation  which  is  awaiting  the  small  neutral 
states. 

Acetic  Acid  and  Acetone  from  Carbide  in  Germany. 

(Translated  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  economy  in  Germany  has  been  the  manufacture  of 
acetic  acid  and  acetone  from  carbide.  Acetic  acid,  the  N orddeutsche  Alleganvevne 
Zeitung  writes,  was  nowhere  used  for  so  many  purposes  as  in  Germany.  A  series  of 
synthetic  dyes,  including  artificial  indigo,  is  based  on  acetic  acid,  which  is  also  used 
for  important  medicinal  substances,  such  as  acetate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of  lead, 
and  for  innumerable  synthetic  medicines,  such  as  aspirin,  antipyrin,  and  phenacetin. 
A  number  of  synthetic  scents  (e.g.,  vanillin,  sumarin,  and  ionone,  derivatives  of 
acetic  acid),  which  are  used  for  giving  an  aroma  to  fruit  juice  and  sweets,  are  also 
serviceable  as  solvents,  and  for  the  gelatine  process  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
The  salts  of  acetic  acid  serve  as  indispensable  mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing, 
and  provide  an  important  white  for  mineral  colours.  Artificial  silk,  too,  owes  much  to 
acetic  acid. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  acetic  acid  may  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and  in  the 
last  pre-war  year  its  consumption  in  Germany  for  technical  purposes  comprised  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  produced,  viz.,  15,000  tons,  as  compared  with  16,000 
tons  of  ordinary  vinegar  for  human  consumption. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  acetic  acid  was  made  either  by  fermenting  alcoholic  liquors 
or  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime  ("  grey  lime,"  as  produced  in  the  wood-distilling  works) 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  first  process  some  13,000  tons  were  obtained  in 
Germany  in  1913;  by  the  second,  some  20,000  tons. 

The  dry  distillation  of  grey  lime  produces  acetone,  which  is  used  for  soaking 
nitro-cellulose  and  also  as  a  solvent.  In  the  last  years  of  peace  it  began  to  receive 
attention  in  connection  with  artificial  rubber,  and  this  utilization  of  acetone  took 
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on  great  dimensions  during  the  war,  so  great  that  neither  the  German  nor  the  Austro- 
llungarian  timber  industries  were  able  to  meet  it.  Before  the  war  the  former 
worked  up  some  L7,€00  lens  of  home-produced  grey  lime.  Apart  from  that,  20,000  tons 
of  grey  lime  wen1  imported  annually  from  America,  and  this  supply  has  now  ceased 
i  ring  to  the  blockade. 

To  fill  up  the  gap  a  new  industry  came  into  existence — the  synthetic  production 
of  acetic  arid  and  acetone  Prom  calcium  carbide.  Calcium  carbide,  which  is  made  of 
lime  and  coke,  can  be  manufactured  in  Germany  in  unlimited  quantities.  The 
present  output  is  estimated  at  400,000  tons.  The  establishment  for  making  acetic 
ncid  and  acetone  out  of  calcium  carbide  is  the  Dr.  Alexander  Wacker  Company  for 
the  Electro-Chemical  Industry. 

After  giving  a  brief  technical  description  of  the  processes  adopted  by  this 
company,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  before  the  war  3-4  million  cwt.  of  potatoes 
were  annually  fermented  into  acetic  acid.  In  addition,  some  4  million  marks'  worth 
of  grey  Lime  was  imported  into  Germany.  In  contrast  wTith  this  the  factories  which 
have  been  opened  during  the  war  for  synthetic  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  carbide, 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  home  products,  are  well  able  to  satisfy  the  whole  German  require- 
ment of  acids  and  vinegar.  The  new  industry  promises  to  be  very  vigorous,  and 
there  is  little  fear  that  in  the  future  so  valuable  a  foodstuff  as  potatoes  will  be  turned 
into  acetic  acid. 

Venezuelan  Surtaxes  on  Imported  Goods. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Minister  at  Caracas  has  forwarded  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  Venezuelan 
law,  dated  the  10£h  Tune,  and  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  (supplement.)  of  the 
29th  June,  re-defining  certain  surtaxes  on  imports,  and  transit  dues. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  ordinary  customs  surtaxes  was  stated  in  the  notice 
at  pp.  641-642  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  the  12th  September,  1012.  These 
consist  of  two  surtaxes  of  121  per  cent  each,  a  further  surtax  of  30  per  cent,  and  a 
further  charge  of  1  per  cent  (Impuesto  de  Lonidad) ,  which  latter  is  calculated  on  the 
sum  of  the  tariff  duties  and  the  surtaxes  amounting  to  55  per  cent.  The  duties 
inscribed  in  the  Venezuelan  tariff  have,  therefore,  to  be  increased  by  56-55  per  cent, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  rate  of  duty  payable. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  COLONIAL  ANTILLES  AND  THE  GUIANAS. 

As  regards  the  special  surtax  of  30  per  cent  which  is  levied  on  imports  from  the 
;  1  Antilles,  the  charge,  under  the  present  law,  is  now  definitely  applicable  to 
imports  proceeding  from  the  Guinas  as  well.    This  surtax  of  30  per  cent  is  added  to 

•rdinary  customs  duty,  and,  on  the  sum  thus  obtained,  the  surtaxes  amounting  to 
55  per  cent  (see  the  preceding  para.)  are  calculated,  the  1  per  cent  Impuesto  de  Lonid&d 
is  then  calculated  on  the  total  amount  so  obtained. 

TRANSIT  DUES. 

As  regards  transit  dues,  the  present  law  provides  that  merchandise  passing  through 
Venezuela  in  transit  to  other  countries  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  known  as  Impuesto  de 
Trdnsito.  Xo  alteration  is  made  by  this  law  in  the  rates  of  the  tax  which  w7ere  estab- 
lished by  the  decree  of  the  29th  September,  1909  (see  page  219  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  for  the  4th  November,  1909),  except  in  respect  of  birds'  feathers,  to  which 
the  law  assigns  a  transit  tax  at  the  rate  of  25  centimos  of  a  bolivar  per  kilogramme. 
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ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:    A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Se.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc.,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J".  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Progress  in  Question  of  the  Utilization  of  Lignites. 

Memorandum  No.  15  of  a  series  of  weekly  contributions  from  the  Research  Council. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  750,  dated  June  10,  1918,  the  Research  Council  published 
its  Memorandum  No.  1  on  the  problem  of  the  western  lignites.  In  that  memorandum 
it  was  stated  that  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  lignite  plant  near  Estevan,  Sask., 
would  be  under  the  control  of  a  commission  shortly  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  the 
provincial  governments  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  Research  Council  now  has  pleasure  in  reporting  that  this  commission  has. 
been  created,  and  that  its  personnel  is  as  follows: — 

R.  A.  Ross,  Esq.,  consulting  engineer,  Montreal. 

J.  M.  Leamy,  Esq.,  provincial  electrical  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
J.  A.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Moosejaw,  Sask. 

The  chairman  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  Research  Council,  and  chair- 
man of  its  fuel  committee. 

This  commission  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  lignite  question  henceforwnrd, 
and  all  correspondence  concerning  proposed  methods  of  carbonizing,  briquetting, 
machinery,  possible  employment,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  commission. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  rapid  progress  will  be  made  with  the  establishment 
of  the  plant,  and  that  by  the  winter  of  1919  the  citizens  of  Saskatchewan  and  western 
Manitoba  will  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  carbonized  lignite  briquets  made  at  the 
government  plant.  These  briquets  will  possess  about  the  same  heat  value  as  first-class 
anthracite.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Research  Council,  the  three  govern 
ments  concerned  have  been  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  proposal,  both  as 
regards  its  relation  to  the  fuel  problem  of  Western  Canada  and  as  to  its  financial 
aspects,  and  consequently  have  consented  to  embark  confidently  upon  the  enterprise. 

Copies  of  the  Report  No.  1  dealing  with  this  question,  outlining  the  investigatory 
work  undertaken  by  the  council,  giving  the  financial  prospects  of  the  sjcheme  and  the 
probable  cost  to  the  consumer  ($7  a  ton  for  the  finished  product  at  the  plant),  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Research  Council. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  September  6,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Forb  William— 

C.P.R  

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

65,363 
t  22,269 
t  26,028 

56,166 
t  41,016 
1,239 
t  55,059 
t  45,881 
t  12,345 
t  8,123 

t  16,728 

t  37,312 
t  1,893 
t  5,198 
2,292 

Bushels. 

69,810 
91,006 
87,230 
82,222 
70,804 
271,533 
436,851 
280,582 
30,760 
6,264 

522,267 
Closed  for 
201 , 163 
294,305 
150,159 
120,946 

Bushels. 

18,317 
12,510 
15,300 
31,199 

Bushels. 

6,214 
12,963 
2,643 

Bushels. 

159,704 
94,210 
79,145 
169,587 
51,046 
312,820 
433,626 
252,610 
28,020 
t  1,048 

617,746 

211,420 
334,941 
227,855 
148,931 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

10,050 
34,144 
51,831 
13,116 
9,605 
811 

94,662 
summer. 

11,391 
38, 065 
72,498 
18,183 

11,208 
5,904 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.    . . . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

4,793 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

17,545 

36,178 
4,464 

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can  Govt  Elevator 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  rFprmi-nQl  TT.l£»v»t".Tkr»a 

7,510 



f L36f 396 

2,715,802 

431,685 

109,422 

3,120,513 

6,873 

3,627 
48,762 

62,709 
Not 

95,981 
4  282 

2,952 
reported. 

12,578 

15,530 

1,198 
83 

73,732 

112,269 
53,044 

59,262 

162,972 

1,281 

239,045 

19,679 
8,788 

37,947 

597,018 
26,568 

63,555 

906,389 
313,590 
195,602 
553,566 
99,066 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

5,172 

14  507 
8^350 
3,050 
8,810 

438 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

6,993 
29, 137 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich — 
Elevator  &  Transit  Co.  .   

79,829 

517,189 
26,568 

Not 
33.C95 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co. ,  Ltd . 

Kingston — 

30,212 

reported. 

248 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd 

Prescott- Montreal  Transportation  Co., 
Ltd  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

154,534 
40, 380 
45,088 
81,394 
99,066 

580,785 
183,964 
31,997 
397,130 

171,070 
89,246 

118,517 
48,556 

No.  2  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S   

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store   

*  26,486 

Not 

reported. 

571,805 

1,805,446 

428,075 

26,486 

2,831,811 

494,671 

4,684,219 

875,290 

137,189 

6,191,369 

f  Wheat  overehipped.        *  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 
September  6,  1918. 


Grad< 


Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  . . . 
No.  1  Northern . 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4  Wheat . . . 
No.  5      .,     . . . 
No.  6  „ 
Other  


Totals. 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.  W.... 
No.  2  „ 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed, 

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  it   

Other  


Totals... 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W 

No.  3C.W  

No.  4  „   

Feed  

Rejected  

Other  


Totals  

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Rejected  

Other  


Totals 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Bushels. 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

51,204 
111,606 
46,601 
48,048 
t     6  662 
8, 786 

93<S  088 

t  172,379 
t  16,671 
9,105 
t  4,790 

+     91  OOX 

t  7,580 

7Q  Q97 

28,501 
15,533 
15 
5,000 

<S  fi3Q 

•J ,  DO  V 

195,082 
112,744 
37,481 
47,838 

1  1  707 

16,366 

4  fV/4 

f  136,396 

59,262 

571,805 

494,671 

3,569 
119,374 
364,079 

737  8^8 

627,349 
705  307 
158,266 

1,813 
72,360 
17,588 

97  089 

20,886 
20  468 
2,' 775 

127,444 
214,655 
30,827 
351,643 
380, 473 
426  561 
273*,  842 

132,826 
406,389 
412,494 
1,116,583 
1,028,708 
1  15"?  336 
434,883 

2,715,802 

162,972 

1,805,445 

4,684,219 

225  107 
493^585 

36  403 
102,'  291 

17  904 

875,290 

104  ^3fi 

275,100 
18  656 
23  ,'252 
10, 141 

9  673 
3]  192 

1,195 
1,470 

1 10  898 
215^293 

17  747 

77,844 
6  293 

428,075 

431,685 

15,530 

76,615 
16,552 
7,937 

816 
197 
245 
23 

77,431 
16,749 
8,182 
8,341 

8,318 

109,422 

1,281 

110,703 

26,486 

3,120,513 

239,045 

2,805,325 

6,191,369 

t  Overshipped. 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  6,  1918, 
with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


«uioT          ;  — 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

* 

Stptcmbcr  0,  19 IS— 

rerminal  elevators  

Bushels. 

f  136,396 
59,262 
571,805 

Bushels. 

3,256,909 
179,783 
2,260,006 

Bushels. 

3,120,513 
239,045 
2,831,811 

494,671 

5,696,698 

6,191,369 

Si  ptember  7,  1917— 

888, 455 
182,464 
1,533,249 

3,775,124 
93.558 
1,121,087 

4,663,579 
276,022 
2,654,336 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

September  S,  '.816 — 

terminal  elevators    

2,604,168 

4,989,769 

7,593,937 

5,036,399 
365,415 
7,670,056 

4,881,639 
93,181 
8,362,914 

9,918,038 
461,596 
16,232,970 

fntprior  terminals 

Tntal    ' "   

13,074,870 

13,537,734 

26,612,604 

September  10,  1915— 
Terminal  elevators  

1,936,519 
18,791 
948,308 

1,330,117 
1,089 
482,513 

3,285,636 
19,880 
1,430,821 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

2,902,618 

1,813,719 

4,716,337 

September  10,  1914— 

3,736,834 
1,589,167 

2,626,861 
533,467 

6,363,695 
2,122,634 

Total    

5,326,001 

3,160,328 

8,486,329 

t  Overship-ped. 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 
August, 
1918. 

Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August, 
1918. 

Twelve 
Months 
ended 
August, 
1917. 

Wheat,  Spring — 

/~\„„    T  J  ,  J 

No. 

No. 
1,069 

No. 

79 

18,261 
32,262 
30, 207 
14,448 
7,543 
4,648 
6,804 
815 
34,037 
3,171 
93 
58 
6,129 
5,292 
2,997 
8 

166,852 
191,879,800 

i' A  „  ,    T  I  1  A  A  f  I  '  ^          "  c _ 

124 

75 
56 

on 

17 

9 
3 
4 
3 
17 
1 

64,131 
26,064 
16,443 
6,130 
3, 691 
2,615 
789 
659 
2,775 
3,124 
52 
54 
6 
4 
2 

Feed  

No  Grade  

Rejected  '  

o 
Z 

127, 610 

1           QOO  OKA 

J  Ob, ZOU 

Total  Spring  Wheat  {  X*™hY 

Wheat,  Winter — 

QQQ 
OOO 

414, UoU 

bl 

Ob 
lb 

1 

20 
1$ 
33 
4 

2 
8 

5 

3 
1 

3 

3 

rp,.,^  A     "D  -\X7 

'PV,       „     A      D  TXT 

-i 
1 

6 

One  White  Winter  

Two  „  

Three  „   

3 

Two  H   

Three  „   

Four  White  Winter  

Smutty  White  Winter  

Total  Winter  Wheat          \  £ar? ;  \ 
Total  Wheat   \ 

1 

1,225 

139 
170,275 

166 
190, 900 

339 
415, 275 

127,749 
156,492,525 

167,018 
192,070,700 

Oats — 

TT.rf^r.  "FvT^    1  /"I  XXT 

3D 

4,173 
2,565 
6,200 
6,921 
5,261 
1,795 
2,586 
38 
508 
6 

5 

105 
12,6b7 
4,396 
6,87! 
3,257 
3,5  9 
796 
16,427 
55 
716 
1 

48,805 
95,  16!  l,75li 

n         Two  it  

Three  ,.  

Extra  Number  One  Feed    

27 
33 
67 
83 
76 
21 
10 

Number  One  Feed    

..       Two  "   

Mixed  Grain    

6 

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Total0ats  (hSU::::;::::::::-:::.:: 

323 
629,850 

30,088 
58,671,600 
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Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
August. 
1918. 

Twelve 
Months  ended 
August, 
1918 

Twelve 
Monthe  ended 
August. 
1917. 

 .  

Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W  

No. 

No, 

25 
1,947 
3,076 
664 
716 
9 

No. 

46 
1,885 
2,738 
360 
1,470 
3 

1,673 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

14 

20 
6 

9 

Feed  

943 

TotalBar1^  {tear;:: ::::::::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W  

3  C.W  

49 
63,700 

7,380 
9,594,000 

8,175 
10,627,500 

38 
4 

3,631 
569 
88 
49 
139 

4,735 
1,035 
405 
71 
183 
13 

6,442 
7,086,200 

2 
1 

Total  Flaxseed  (gg^; ■; • ; ; ; ; ; ; •  ■ 

45 
49,500 

4,476 
4,923,600 

3 

3,000 

531 
531,000 

190 
190,000 

1  Bushels  

Screenm^8  {Bushels..:::.::':... 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

  {&.;: 

<>•«■  ,  {&: 

B-ley  

««~*  {&:. 

Rve  /Cars... 
Screenings  {bS:: 

Total^ain  {bS:: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

34 
34,000 

840 
840,000 

452 
452,000 

339 
415,275 
323 
629,850 
49 
63,700 
45 
49,500 
3 

3,000 
34 
34,000 

127,765 
146,955,175 
30,088 
58,671,600 
7,380 
9,593,700 
4,476 
5,809,800 
531 
531,000 
840 
840,000 

167.018 
192,070,700 
48,805 
95,169,750 
8,175 
10,627,500 
6,442 
7,086,200 
190 
190,000 
452 
452,000 

793 
1,195,325 

171,080 
222,400',975 

231,082 
205,596',  150 

499 
258 

91,827 
55,134 
714 
23,405 

131,594 
72,833 
3,519 
23,136 

Total  

36 

793 

171,080 

231,082 

OARS  SUBMITTED  FOR  SURVEY. 

Although  the  number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected,  171,080,  is  shown  to  be  below 
that  for  recent  years,  out  of  202  cars  of  this  number  referred  to  the  Board  of  Survey 
2@4>,  or  90-41  per  cent,  sustained  the  inspector's  grading,  thus  leaving  less  than  10 
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per  cent  on  which  it  was  not  upheld,  a  very  small  percentage  when  one  considers 
the  number  inspected. 

The  quality  of  the  grain  for  the  crop  of  1917  was  very  satisfactory,  the  bulk  of 
it  being  among  the  higher  grades.  Of  the  wheat  particularly,  107,707  cars  or  84-40 
per  cent,  were  placed  among  the  grades  mentioned. 

RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED 

AUGUST  31,  1918. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 


57,500 
54,995 
40, 299 
40, 396 
69,174 
81,507 
63,982 
87,957 
114,997 
100,737 
176, 201 
189,075 
196, 732 
122,832 
354,039 
231,082 
171,080 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon, 
Sault  Sxe.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and  the  Eorder  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

691.  Agency. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  act  as  sole  agents  for  Canadian  companies 
on  any  of  the  following  products:  Metals,  lumber,  machine  tools,  electrical  and  rail- 
way material,  chemical  and  colonial  products. 

692.  Hides  and  tanning  extracts. — A  firm  in  Milan  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 

Canadian  firms  exporting  the  above  products. 

693.  Metals. — A  Milan  firm  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  companies 
desirous  of  exporting  metals. 

694.  Industrial  chemicals. — Correspondence  is  invited  from  Canadian  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  exportation  of  industrial  chemicals  to  Italy. 

695.  Aluminium  sheets  and  utensils. — A  Milan  house  will  buy  on  its  own  account 

or  act  as  a  representative  of  Canadian  companies  manufacturing  sheet  aluminium  and 
aluminium  utensils. 

696.  Cutlery. — A  well  known  Italian  importing  house  is  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  cutlery. 

6&7.  Pancy  leather  and  springs  for  leather  goods.— A  Milan  firm  will  buy  on 

it-  own  account  or  act  as  a  representative  of  Canadian  companies  manufacturing  fancy 
leathers  for  the  manufacture  of  portfolios,  leather  bags,  and  springs  for  purses,  bags, 
etc. 

698.  Shears  and  small  tools. — A  Milan  firm  asks  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  shears  and  small  tools,  such  as  scissors,  razors  and  knives.  This 
firm  is  also  interested  in  electrical  goods,  toilet  and  fancy  leather  articles. 

699.  Agency. — A  Milan  house  will  buy  on  its  own  account  or  act  as  Italian  repre- 
sentative of  Canadian  firms  exporting  minerals,  hides  and  leather,  grain,  rubber  goods, 
frozen  and  conserved  meat  and  woollen  goods. 
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700.  Hemp. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Demerara  request  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  hemp  for  shoemakers'  use.  The  hemp  must 
be  put  up  in  half-ounce,  two-ounce  and  one-ounce  balls  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

701.  Agency. — Manufacturers'  agent  shortly  visiting  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa,  on  a  business  trip  is  open  to  take  up  representation  of  Canadian  indus- 
tries.   Arrangements  can  be  made  either  for  immediate  or  after-the-war  business. 

Note. — The  Italian  inquirers  state  specifically  that  they  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  Canadian  firms  even  though  present  shipments  are  impossible. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

L  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.  Information  available  at  all 
Customs  ports.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board.,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRAD 

Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

0.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

S.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL,  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wdlgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  streets 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Ca.ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

8.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R  H   Curry.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Jarieiro.  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso.  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador! 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

•taly: 

Genoa,  British  consul  General. 
Milan.  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  Ganerai 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Con&ui. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon.  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid.   British  Consul. 

Sweden  : 

Stockholm.  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Conau» 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vlc«-Consul 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

Prohibited  Imports— Automobile  Chassis  and  Body. 

Under  Customs  Memo.  2208-B,  the  importation  of  automobiles  adapted  or  adapt- 
able for  passenger  use,  valued  at  $1,200  and  upwards  f.o.b.  place  of  manufacture  is 
prohibited  except  under  license  approved  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

This  prohibition  of  importation  also  applies  to  the  body  and  chassis  for  such 
automobiles  when  the  value  of  the  body  or  chassis  together  with  the  usual  part? 
required  to  complete  the  automobile  amounts  to  $1,200  or  upwards  f.o.b.  place  of 
export. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Changes  in  United  States  Export  Conservation  List. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announce  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  216)  the  addition  of 
the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective  September  11 
1918  :— 

Aluminium,  metallic,  and  all  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight) 
of  metallic  aluminium,  X-2.  (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland.) 

Alloys,  as  follows:  Dental,  X-4;  titanium,  X-2;  uranium,  X-2. 
Animal  hair,  as  follows :  Manufactures  of,  and  raw. 
Bichloride  of  tin,  X-4. 
Cameras,  moving-picture, 

Cameras,  photographic,  other  than  moving-picture  cameras.  (Individual  licenses 
not  required  if  accompanying  a  passenger  as  personal  baggage.) 

Cartridges  and  shells,  loaded  and  unloaded  and  reloading  and  cleaning  tools  for 
same,  X-2. 

Crystals,  tin,  X-4. 

Degras. 

Dental  alloys,  X-4. 

Flax  and  all  articles  containing  flax,  X-2. 

I  lair,  animal,  as  follows:  Manufactures  of,  and  raw. 

Kapok. 

Lead,  as  follows:  Pig,  X-2;  pipe,  X-2;  sheet,  X-2. 

Lenses,  optical,  mounted  or  unmounted,  including  lenses  forming  part  of  appar- 
atus but  not  including  spectacle,  eyeglass,  or  reading-glass  lenses.  (Note  exception 
under  cameras.) 

Instruments,  as  follows:  Containing  lenses.    (Note  exception  under  cameras.) 

Metallic  aluminium  and  all  articles  containing  L0  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight) 
of  metallic  aluminium,  X-2.  (Individual  license-  not  required  to  Canada  and  New 
foundland.) 

Moellon  degras. 

Moving-picture  cameras. 
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Optical  lenses,  mounted  or  unmounted,  including  lenses  forming  part  of  apparatus 
but  qo1  including  spectacle,  eyeglass,  or  reading-glass  lenses.  (Note  exception  under 
cameras.) 

Ore,  as  follows:  Radium,  X-2;  uranium,  X-2;  titanium,  X-2. 

Oxide  of  tin,  X-4. 

Pearls. 

Photographic  cameras,  other  than  moving-picture  cameras.    (Individual  licenses 
not  required  if  accompanying  a  passenger  as  personal  baggage.) 
Pig  lead,  X-2. 
Pipe  lead,  X-2. 

Radium,  as  follows:  Luminous  compounds,  X-2;  ores,  X-2;  salts,  X-2. 
Salts,  as  follows:  Kadium,  X-2;  tin,  X-2;  uranium,  X-2. 
Sheet  lead,  X-2. 

Tin,  as  follows:  Bichloride  of,  X-4;  crystals,  X-4;  oxide  of,  X-4;  salts,  X-4; 
sundry  articles,  all,  either  made  of  tin  plate  or  coated  or  dipped  in  tin,  X-4. 
Titanium  and  its  compounds,  X-2. 

Uranium,  as  follows:  Alloys,  X-2;  ores,  X-2;  salts,  X-2. 

The  removals  from  the  Export  Conservation  List,  as  shown  below,  have  been 
adopted^  also  effective  September  11,  1918: — 

Aluminium  and  all  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight)  of  alu- 
minium, X-2.    (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland.) 

Cameras,  photographic  (valued  at  over  $35  each). 

Cartridges,  X-2. 

Flax,  and  all  articles  containing  flax  which  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 

X-2. 

Lenses,  optical  (except  spectacle,  eyeglass,  and  reading-glass  lenses). 
Optical  lenses  (except  spectacle,  eyeglass,  and  reading-glass  lenses). 
Photographic  cameras  (valued  at  over  $25  each). 
"Radium,  its  salts,  and  radium  luminous  compounds,  X-2. 
Titanium,  X-2. 
Uranium,  X-2. 

The  War  Trade  Board  further  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  218)  the 
addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective 
September  9,  1918:— 

Acids,  as  follows:  Hydrochloric,  X-2;  muriatic,  X-2;  hydrochloric  acid,  X-2; 
muriatic  acid,  X-2. 

United  States  Restricted  Imports. 

ANIMAL  HAIR. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  K.  226),  has 
placed  animal  hair,  other  than  horse  hair,  hair  of  the  angora  goat,  camel,  and  other 
like  animals  on  the  list  of  restricted  imports.  All  outstanding  licenses  for  the 
importation  of  this  commodity  have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  from  abroad 
after  September  15,  1918,  and  no  new  licenses  will  be  issued  except  for  ocean  shipments 
from  abroad  made  on  or  before  September  15,  1918,  shipments  from  Canada  or  Mexico 
by  other  than  ocean  transportation,  and  shipments  coming  as  return  cargo  from 
Europe  and  Mediterranean  Africa  when  shipped  from  convenient  ports  where  loading 
can  be  done  without  delay. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  further  restricted  the  importation  of  furs  not  on  the 
skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  furs  carroted.  All  outstanding  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  these  commodities  have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments 
made  after  'September  15,  1918.  Hereafter  no  licenses  will  be  issued  except  for 
shipments  from  'Canada  or  Mexico  by  other  than  ocean  transportation,  and  for 
shipments  from  Europe  or  Mediterranean  Africa  when  coming  as  a  return  cargo  from 
convenient  ports  where  loading  can  be  done  without  delay. 
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United  States  Maximum  Prices. 

HIDES. 

The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  has 
approved  the  following  maximum  prices  and  differentials  as  applying  to  the  schedule 
of  maximum  prices  on  hides  now  in  effect : — 

Buenos  Aires  city  wet-salt  horsehides,  about  15  to  20  kilogrammes  average,  maxi- 
mum price  $5.75  each,  c.  and  f.  New  York. 

Headless  and  seconds  at  50  cents  less,  excluding  glue,  colts,  and  ponies. 

Resalted,  packer,  abattoir,  and  wholesales  butcher  hides  and  kip  maximums  shall 
be  5  per  cent  less  than  the  maximums  for  such  first  salt  hides  and  kips. 

CANE  SUGAR. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  issues  the  following: — 

The  Sugar  Equalization  Board  has,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President,  fixed  the 
price  of  cane  sugar  for  next  year  basis,  granulated  9  cents,  less  2  per  cent,  f.o.b.  sea- 
board refining  points,  effective  on  Monday  morning',  September  9. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  will  sell  upon  the  old  basis  until  their  stocks  of  the 
lower-priced  sugars  are  exhausted.    No  averaging  of  price  will  be  allowed. 

All  increase  in  price  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  refiners  or  of  raw  sugar  under 
contract  is  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  so  that  manufacturers 
will  not  benefit  by  the  increased  price. 

A  price  for  beet  pulp,  wet  and  dry,  will  be  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration,  in 
the  interest  of  cattle  feeders,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

COTTON  FABRIC. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  industry  and  the  United  States  price-fixing  committee,  July  1,  the  following 
differentials  based  on  the  prices  then  agreed  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  price-fixing 
committee,  to  remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1918. 

Sheeting : 

Width— 34  inches. 
Yards  per  pound — 6. 
Sley  and  pick — 40  by  40. 

Price  basis  per  yard — llf  cents  net,  f.o.b.  mill. 


SHIP  SAILING  FOR  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA,  FROM  BOSTON. 

A  cable  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, announces  that  the  Australian  Commonwealth  schooner  Speedway  will  shortly 
load  in  Boston  for  Melbourne.  Canadian  exporters  interested  might  communicate 
with  the  agents  of  the  Cunard  Company  in  Boston  for  space  required. 


WATER-POWER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  August  23,  1918. 

Canada  bulks  very  largely  in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Water-power  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies  which  has  just  been  issued. 

It  is  stated  that  not  only  does  Canada  possess  at  the  least  IS  millions  out  of  the 
50  to  70  millions  horse-power  estimated  to  be  the  potential  water-power  of  the  whole 
Empire,  but  that  the  Dominion  is  one  of  the  few  portions  which  has  made  a  systematic 
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investigation  of  her  resources,  and  the  results  of  this  and  also  information  secured  in 
this  endeavour  aboul  water-power  resources  in  other  countries  form  a  substantial  pro- 
portion "t  the  report  now  submitted. 

While  the  value  of  hydraulic  power  has  in  the  past  received  in  the  United  King- 
d  'in  very  little  attention  in  comparison  with  its  importance,  this  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  fact  thai  the  water-power  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  somewhat 
insignificant  ami  indeed  with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Australia,  very  little  investigation  of  potential  resources  has  been  made, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  is  available  has  been  developed. 

h  was,  however,  obvious  thai  in  the  general  stock-taking  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire,  the  necessity  of  which  has  been  realized  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  question  of 
the  water-power  resources  is  of  the  utmost  importance  consequent  upon  the  develop- 
ment, upon  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  of  many  industries  destined  to  produce 
from  within  the  Empire  many  articles  which  were  previously  brought  into  it  from 
Foreign  countries,  and  the  inherent  need  of  providing  cheap  power  for  these  enter- 
prises. 

Additional  stimulus  has  been  tent  to  this  particular  subject  by  the  important  part 
which  fm  l  has  played  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  lessons  learned  have  shown 
tiio  vita]  importance  of  supplementing  the  forms  of  energy  and  heating  most  usually 
employed,  i.e..  fossil  fuels  and  oils,  by  other  means,  of  which  water-power,  as  far  as  is 
I  presenl  known,  appears  to  be  the  most  readily  available. 

The  Water-power  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose  is 
composed  of  the  best  known  scientific  and  technical  authorities,  and  includes,  as  the 
representative  for  Canada,  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan,  of  Toronto  University,  who 
has  also  taken  advantage  of  his  presence  in  this  country  to  direct  attention  to  the 
magnificent  water-powers  of  Canada,  by  giving  before  the  principal  scientific  and 
engin<  ering  bodies  a  series  of  displays  of  films  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  illustrative  of  the  chief  powers  existing  in  all  of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  stated  that  the  committee  was  appointed  "  to  report  on  what  is  at  present 
being  done  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  distribution  of  water-power  in  the  British 
Empire,"  and  the  results  of  their  endeavour  to  collect  all  available  relevant  information 
are  described  as  having  been  both  encouraging  and  disappointing  because  in  spite  of 
the  meagreness  of  the  information  regarding  vast  stretches  of  the  Empire,  sufficient 
data  are  available  to  show  that  its  water-power  resources  are  in  the  aggregate 
enormous. 

In  it-  preliminary  report  the  committee  has  thought  it  desirable  to  exceed  some- 
what its  terms  of  reference,  and  to  devote  some  little  space  to  the  general  question  of 
water-power  and  its  .utilization. 

Needs  of  the  Empire. 

To  enable  the  Empire  to  recover,  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  from  the  financial 
burden  imposed  by  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  heretofore,  its  latent  resources,  and  for  this  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  energy 
must  be  available.  This  energy  is  required  for  the  utilization  of  mineral  resource- 
and  forests,  and  also  for  the  adequate  fertilization  of  the  land  and  for  the  harvesting 
and  transportation  of  its  crops  and  products.  Available  sources  of  energy  are  fossil 
fuels,  oil  fields  and  shale  deposits,  and  water-powers. 

In  considering  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  these,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  solid  and  liquid  fuels  are  convenient  to  handle  and  possess  many  advan- 
tages, their  supplies  are  strictly  limited  and  their  ultimate  depletion  is  certain,  and 
long  before  supplies  are  actually  exhausted  their  cost  is  sure  to  rise  to  a  much  higher 
level  than  at  present. 

For  this  reason,  the  utilization  to  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  the  water-powers 
of  the  Empire  becomes  of  paramount  importance. 
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"  The  economic  development  of  many  of  our  tropical  dependencies,  whose  latent 
wealth  is  practically  untapped,  is  directly  inter-connected  with  the  development  of 
their  water-power  resources.  Not  only  would  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  power 
enable  railroads  to  be  operated,  irrigation  schemes  to  be  developed,  and  mineral 
deposits  to  be  tapped  and  worked,  but  it  would  go  far  to  solve  the  labour  problem  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  some  difficulty  in  the  near  future." 

The  World's  Present  Power  Demand. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  the  power 
now  being  used  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  independent  estimates  tend  to  show 
that  it  approximates  120  million  horse-power,  including  all  steam,  gas  and  water-power, 
made  up  as  follows : — 

Table  showing  rough  estimate  of  world's  present  power : — 

Millions  of 
Horse-power. 

'  World's  factories,   including-  electric  lighting  and  street  railways....  75 

railways   21 

"        shipping   2  4 

Total   120 


Of  the  75  million  horse-power  used  for  factories  and  general  industrial  and  muni- 
cipal activities,  a  rough  approximation  of  the  most  probable  distribution  would  appear 
to  be: — 

Millions  of 
Horse-power. 

United  Kingdom   13 

Continental  Europe   24 

United  States   29 

British  Dominions  and  Dependencies   6 

Asia  and  South  America  '   3 

It  appears  that  between  15  and  16  millions  of  the  world's  industrial  horse-power 
is  at  present  developed  from  hydraulic  resources,  the  following  table  showing  the 
power  developed  in  the  various  regions,  and  also  the  ratio  of  this  to  the  total  industrial 
horse-power,  excluding  railways: — 

United  Continental 
Kingdom.        Europe         United  States.  Colonies. 

Millions   of   horse-power   O.S  6 .  *j  7.0  2.0 

Percentage    of     total  industrial 

horse-power   0.6  27.0  24.0  33.0 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  proportion  of  available  hydraulic  power  developed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  remarkably  small,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  most  backward 
of  all  the  countries  listed  except  Russia,  the  percentage  8-3  comparing  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  43-4  of  Germany. 

The  Empire's  Water-power  Possibilities. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  reliable  data,  except  in  the  few  cases  already  referred  to, 
any  estimate  of  the  total  water-power  of  the  Empire  must  be  looked  upon  as  highly 
speculative.  The  main  powers  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Canada,  India,  New  Guinea  and 
New  Zealand,  in  which  it  is  fairly  certain  there  is  potential  water  horse-power  of  the 
order  of  40  millions.  When  to  this  are  added  the  resources  of  East,  South  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Tasmania,  Australia,  British  Guiana,  Burma,  the  Malay 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it  appears  that  in  the  aggregate  the  hydraulic 
resources  of  the  Empire  are  extremely  large,  and  that  they  are  as  ye1  barely  tapped. 

There  have  been  many  good  reasons  for  their  comparative  negled  in  the  past, 
including  the  general  abundance  of  coal  in  proximity  to  centre-  of  industry;  the 
necessity  for  a  heavy  initial  outlay  to  bring  the  large  powers  into  bearing;  the  lack  of 
co-ordination  between  producers,  users,  and  financiers;  the  lack  of  markets;  and  the 
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remoteness  of  most  of  the  powers  from  centres  of  activity.  Moreover,  the  highly 
efficient  combination  of  the  hydraulic  turbine  and  the  electric  generator,  capable  of 
handling  large  powers,  is  of  comparatively  recent  development. 

The  developments  in  engineering  science  in  the  past  decade,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  developments  in  electro-chemical,  electro-physical,  and  electro-metallurgical 
processes,  and  in  the  possibility  of  high  voltage  electrical  transmission  have  removed 
-"in.'  .'t'  these  reasons.  In  transmission  lines  any  distance  is  feasible  electrically  and 
mechanically,  and  only  limited  by  financial  considerations. 

Kloetro-metallurgy  and  electro-chemistry  have  rendered  it  possible  to  handle 
materials  not  workable  by  any  other  means;  have  made  available  new  materials;  and 
have  greatly  cheapened  the  production  of  many  important  materials  of  wide  use,  not- 
ably aluminium,  calcium  carbide,  chromium,  cyanide,  silicon,  carborundum,  while 
great  progress  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  production  of  electrolytic  copper  and 
line  and  in  processes  of  the  electric  smelting  and  refining  of  metallic  ores. 

All  these  processes  demand  relatively  large  amounts  of  energy.  As  an  example 
the  world's  production  of  calcium  carbide  was  340,000  tons  in  1913,  requiring  400,000 
continuous  estimated  horse-power  for  its  production. 

Nitrogen  Fixation. 

The  report  then  deals  with  the  enormous  importance  of  water-power  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

The  world's  annual  consumption  of  nitrogen  in  its  various  combinations  is  about 
750.000  tons,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  yearly.  Four-fifths  of  this  supply  has  been 
hitherto  produced  from  natural  nitrate  deposits,  but  in  view  of  their  rapid  depletion, 
and  of  the  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  most  of  the  great  wheat  and  cotton-growing 
areas  of  the  world,  the  production  of  artificial  fertilizers  by  some  system  of  nitrogen 
fixation  must,  in  the  near  future,  become  a  question  of  vital  importance. 

At  present  the  world's  consumption  of  fertilizers  approximates  6,000,000  tons 
annually,  and  this  will  probably  be  doubled  within  the  next  20  years.  The  production 
of  the  equivalent  of  12,000,000  tons  of  fertilizers  by  the  cyanamide  process  would 
require  4,000,000  continuous  estimated  horse-power  annually. 

Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power. 

The  cheapness  or  dearness  of  energy  is  purely  relative,  and  hydraulic  powers 
which  are  not  at  present  able  to  compete  economically  with  steam,  may  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  be  able  to  do  so,  while  even  now  in  favourable  localities  the  cost  compares 
satisfactorily  with  steam  or  oil  power. 

An  examination  of  some  120  European  installations  shows  that  for  large  instal- 
lations of  upwards  of  10,000  estimated  horse-power  the  minimum  cost  of  the  hydraulic 
works  is  £8  4s.  per  horse-power  installed,  and  the  maximum,  £79'  6s.  per  horse-power. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  lies  between  £25  and  £45.  There  is  also  great  variety 
in  the  cost  of  the  turbines,  generators,  etc.,  while  working  costs  run  about  £1  3s.  and 
£6  8s.  per  estimated  horse-power  a  year  with  an  average  of  £3. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  allowing  for  15  per  cent  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, the  cost  for  estimated  horse-power  per  annum  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £10  5s. 

In  many  installations,  however,  the  cost  is  very  much  less,  that  applied  to  the 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario  being  £1  8s.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
many  of  the  large  powers  in  Canada  can  be  developed  at  a  total  cost  ranging  from  £12 
to  £20  per  year  estimated  horse-power,  in  which  case  the  annual  cost  per  horse-power 
should  not  exceed  £2  to  £3. 

Necessity  for  State  Control. 

The  considerations  already  outlined  would  indicate  that  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  water-power  resources  of  the  Empire  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  our  political  economy,  involving  many  complex  questions. 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  interests  involved,  the  committee  urges  that 
nothing  short  of  statutory  control  of  these  developments  is  desirable.     The  exact 
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method  of  control  is  not  for  them  to  suggest.  So  far  as  is  possible  private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged,  but  under  conditions  which  would  prevent  the  perpetual  rights 
being  lost  to  the  community. 

Necessity  for  Preliminary  Investigations. 

The  report  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  extreme  importance  of  thorough 
preliminary  investigation,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  "  In  spite  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  water-powers,  many  of  the  potential  powers  in  existence  must  of  necessity 
prove  economically  useless,  either  on  account  of  their  great  distance  from  centres 
of  industry,  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  storage  neces- 
sary to  give  a  continuous  or  fairly  continuous  supply  would  be  too  costly,"  and  the 
committee  suggests  that  much  can  be  done  to  ascertain  the  approximate  possibilities 
of  a  potential  scheme,  before  deciding  to  entail  the  heavy  cost  of  a  detailed  survey 
by- 

1.  Installation  and  continuous  recording  of  river  gauges  on  all  likely 
channels. 

2.  Installation  and  recording  of  rainfall  gauges  at  suitable  places. 

3.  Observation  of  river  discharges  for  a  series  of  gauge  readings. 

State  of  Investigation  throughout  the  Empire. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  portions  of  the  Empire  in  which  any  systematic 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  and  tabulate  the  necessary  data  are  Canada  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  a  '  smaller  extent  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Africa. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  data  on  which  to 
form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  hydraulic  resources.  The  committee  consider  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  importance  that  the  preparation  of  hydrographic  and  meteor- 
ological data  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  the  remaining 
dominions  and  dependencies. 

The  rest  and  the  greater  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  water-power  possibilities  of  the  Empire  as  presented  by  the  information  so  far 
available  to  the  committee,  which  it  is  only  possible  here  to  summarize  in  the  briefest 
manner. 

The  United  Kingdom. 

Scotland,  and  especially  the  Scottish  Highlands,  offer  greater  water-power  possi- 
bilities than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  over  a  considerable  extent 
of  its  area  the  rainfall  exceeds  60  inches  per  annum,  and  this  area  is  studded  with 
natural  locks,  which  form  excellent  storage  reservoirs  at  considerable  elevation. 

An  authority,  Mr.  Newlands,  assuming  that  28  inches  of  the  total  rainfall  is 
available  for  power,  calculates  that  a  total  of  some  235,000  continuous  horse-power 
is  available. 

The  largest  installation  as  yet  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  Kinloch- 
leven  works  of  the  British  Aluminum  Company,  with  an  output  of  about  30,000 
estimated  horse-power  continuously. 

While  in  England  there  are  larger  rivers  than  in  Scotland,  there  are  fewer 
natural  lakes,  and  the  possibility  of  water-power  development  is  also  restricted  by 
the  general  lack  of  elevation.  Such  powers,  therefore,  as  are  possible  would  of  neces- 
sity be  in  comparatively  small  units,  and  must  be  developed  without  storage  by 
utilizing  the  natural  river  flow. 

Ireland's  possibilities  also  appear  to  lie  in  her  great  rivers.  The  amount  of  power 
available  is  probably  considerable,  but  without  much  closer  investigation  than  has 
as  yet  been  made  even  an  approximate  estimate  cannot  be  given. 

In  the  mountainous  area  of  North  Wales  where  the  rainfall  is  high  two  power 
installations  have  already  been  established,  developing  some  12,000  estimated  horse- 
power, and  there  are  further  possibilities  well  worth  investigation. 
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In  general,  while  the  possible  water-powers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  compara- 
tively small,  yet.  occurring  a-  they  do  at  no  great  distance  from  industrial  regions, 
they  are  relatively  valuable,  ami  every  effort  should  be  made,  by  close  investigation, 
to  ascertain  their  commercial  value  at  an  early  date. 

India. 

Very   little  definite   information  is  as  yet  available  regarding  the  hydraulic 
resources  of  India.     The  power  problem  is  in  general  complicated  by  the  urgent 
i  ssity  tor  conserving  as  much  water  as  possible  for  irrigation  purposes.    A  large 
number  of  project-  are  under  consideration,  and  the  committee  reports  their  general 
conclusions  as  follows: — 

■'  In  genera]  the  hydraulic  possibilities  of  India  appear  to  be  very  great.  The 
i  ountry  possesses  in  abundance  the  minerals  necessary  for  metallurgical  development, 
tin-  climate  and  land  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  flax,  jute,  and  many  other  com- 
modities and  enormous  population  which,  if  trained,  would  provide  abundant  skilled 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  once  it  is  determined  by  experimental  trial  for  what 
ps  and  >oil>  nitrogenous  fertilizers  can  be  used  with  profit  to  the  cultivators,  the 
demand  for  these,  provided  they  can  be  produced  at  sufficiently  low  rates,  will  be 
«  normous. 

"The  possibilities  are  so  great  and  the  available  information  so  meagre  that  the 
-lion  of  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  possible  sources  of  water-power  in  the 
Indian  Empire  would  appear  to  warrant  immediate  attention." 

Ceylon. 

The  amount  of  power  should  be  considerable,  but  as  yet  the  committee  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  much  information  as  to  its  probable  magnitude.  An  authority 
estimates  that  at  least  68,000  continuous  horse-power  is  available  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ufahaweliganga,  and  about  half  as  much  from  the  river  Walawe  Conga. 

Burma. 

A  fair  amount  of  information  is  available  as  to  the  great  rivers  of  Burma,  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  it^  tributary,  the  Chindwin,  whose  sources  are  situated  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  south  of  Thibet.  The  catchment  area  drained  by  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  rivers  is  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  assuming  it  possible  to  utilize  one-fifth 
of  the  discharge  over  a  head  of  500  feet,  this  w7ould  give  a  potential  7,000.000  horse- 
power. 

British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras. 

Regarding  both  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  while  the  water-power 
resources  of  both  are  comparatively  large,  no  definite  information  is  as  yet  available. 

Canada. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  Canada's  water-powers,  several  pages  are 
devoted  to  their  description  and  utilization.  As  the  general  facts  are,  however,  well 
known  throughout  Canada,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

Newfoundland. 

Xo  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  water-powers  of  Newfoundland,  but  these 
are  known  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  So  far  about  6,000  horse-power  has  been 
developed  for  general  industrial  purposes  and  lighting,  and  about  54,000  horse-power 
for  use  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  future  demand  for  this 
latter  purpose  will  be  very  large. 

Australia. 

The  water-power  resources  of  Australia  have  never  been  systematically  surveyed, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  a  lack  of  data  on  which  to  base  any  reliable  estimate. 

"  The  apparent  apathy  in  the  past  regarding  water-power  resources  of  Australia 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country,  the  probable 
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available  horse-power  is  small,  and  is  concentrated'  on  the  eastern  coast  where  is 
developed  already  an  ample  supply  of  coal.  It  is  only  in  the  islands  of  Tasmania 
and  New  Guinea  that  the  prospects  are  notable  in  relation  to  their  territorial  extent." 

Estimates  have  already  been  given  of  a  few  of  the  most  promising  powers  of 
Tasmania,  but  no  complete  survey  of  the  total  water-power. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  possibilities  are  about  400,000'  horse-power,  and  the  country 
should  certainly  be  capable  of  developing  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hydraulic  power, 
because  the  rainfall  exceeds  100  inches  a  year  over  a  large  area. 

Regarding  Australia  generally  it  is  stated : — 

tk  Though  comparable  in  area  with  the  United  States,  there  has  yet  been 
no  notable  hydro-electric  development  in  Australia.  Except  on  the  east  coast, 
the  topography  is  too  flat  or  the  rainfall  too  low  to  provide  the  necessary  con- 
ditions. Some  of  the  large  irrigation  schemes  are  capable  of  being  utilized  for 
[lower  production,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  possible  power  is  small." 

The  report  then  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of  a  number  of  the  best  known 
powers,  and  of  schemes  which  have  been  under  consideration. 

New  Guinea. 

"The  physical  characteristics  of  New  Guinea,  its  narrowness,  its  high  mountain, 
ranges,  its  large  rainfall,  ranging  from  38  inches  to  over  200  inches,  and  averaging 
probably  130  inches  per  annum,  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  developing  water- 
power.  There  are  numerous  rivers  of  large  volume  and  steep  gradient,  and  while 
there  is  a  general  absence  of  data  as  to  the  discharge  of  these  rivers,  there  is  evidence 
that  in  the  aggregate,  the  available  power  is  enormous." 

German  New  Guinea,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Australian  forces  during  the 
pro-cut  war,  has  also  great  prospects.  Altogether  the  potential  water-power  in  the 
section  of  the  island  now  under  the  British  flag  may  amount  to  as  much  as  15,000,000 
horse-power.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  a  liydraulic  survey, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  power  is  capable  of  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

New  Zealand. 

"  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  islands  forming  New  Zealand  render 
the  country  particularly  well  adapted  for  providing  large  stores  of  water-power,  and 
for  facilitating  their  development.  The  backbone  of  high  mountains  leads  to  heavy 
precipitation  from  the  moist  westerly  winds,  giving  a  mean  rainfall  of  some  50  inches 
for  the  whole  of  the  Dominion,  while  over  a  large  portion  of  the  South  Island  the 
rainfall  exceeds  100  inches  per  annum.  The  mountain  ranges  are  studded  with  exten- 
sive lakes,  situated  above  a  deeply  indented  coast  line.  The  mountains  of  the 
Southern  Alps  attain  a  height  of  over  L2,000  feet,  and  support  many  glaciers  of  large 
size  which  act  beneficially  in  equalizing  the  rim-off  throughout  the  year. 

"  According  to  official  report,  the  total  available  power  is  about  3,822,000  b. 
horse-power.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  aboul  37  horse-power  per  square  mile  of  territory, 
or  3-5  per  head  of  the  population. 

"The  power  actually  developed  and  in  use  in  1916  is  given  in  the  Government 
returns  as  42,600  b.  horse-power.  Many  other  projects  are,  however,  in  course  of 
construction  or  under  construction. 

"  The  outlook  for  New  Zealand  at  the  dawn  of  what  promises  to  be  an  era  of 
unexpectedly  greal  electro-chemical,  and  electro-metallurgical  activity,  is  most 
promising." 

South  Africa. 

The  committee  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  elicit  any  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  Union  of  South  Africa,  although  the  Government  has  recently  instituted  a 
board  of  inquiry  to  investigate  potential  resources.    The  outlook  is  not,  however,  par- 
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ticularly  promising :.  owing  to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  rainfall  throughout  the 
country,  CTpon  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  important  falls  occur, 
some  of  which  should  be  capable  of  development. 

Rhodesia. 

The  rivers  suitable  for  the  development  of  large  powers  are  in  general  very 
remote  from  present  centres  of  industry,  and  few  have  as  yet  been  utilized.  The 
Zambesi  is  the  most  important,  and  at  Victoria  Falls  alone  offers  a  potential  power  of 
something  Like  750.000  horse-power.  While  some  of  the  other  rivers  are  unsuitable, 
the  Sabi  system  offers  groat  possibilities,  and  as  there  are  large  areas  in  its  neighbour- 
hood  of  rich  alluvial  plateau  land,  which  only  requires  irrigation  to  render  it  capable 
of  bearing  ample  crops  of  sugar,  cotton,  rubber,  etc.,  the  possibilities  are  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  a  thorough  hydrographical  survey  being  carried  out. 

Regarding  East  Africa,  West  Africa  and  Egypt,  the  committee  has  been  as  yet 
unable  to  obtain  any  authoritative  information.  It  is  known,  however,  that  in  East 
Afric  a  many  promising  waterfalls  occur,  the  possibilities  of  which  will  probably  repay 
investigation.  Some  considerable  amount  of  power  might  evidently  be  developed 
from  the  regular  flow  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  Gold  Coast  some  250,000  horse-power  is  available,  and 
in  Nigeria  between  60,000  and  70,000  horse-power,  while  in  these  territories  there  are 
also  several  promising  sites. 

~No  information  is  available  regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  Malay  States. 

Recommendations. 

As  they  summarize  very  comprehensively  the  views  of  the  committee,  the  recom- 
mendations which  terminate  the  report  are  reproduced  in  their  entirety: — 

1.  "  That  the  British  Government  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, of  the  various  Dominion  Governments  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Crown  Colonies,  the  necessity  for  a  close  systematic  investigation  of  all  reasonably 
promising  water-powers,  and  of  their  economic  possibilities. 

2.  "  That  the  British  Government  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  are  prepared  to  undertake  this  work. 

3.  "  That  where  such  an  inquiry  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  governing  body,  the 
British  or  Imperial  Government  place  the  work  under  the  direct  control  of  an 
"  Imperial  Water  Bower  Board,"  or  "  Conservation  Commission." 

4.  "  That  the  Government  take  steps  to  initiate  the  formation  of  such  an 
k"  Imperial  Water  Bower  Board,"  or  "  Imperial  Conservation  Commission,"  to  include 
a  representative  from  each  of  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies. 

5.  "  That  this  Board  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  should  decide  on  the  sequence 
of  such  investigation  work  as  comes  under  its  purview. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  schemes  for  the  development  of  which  local  resources  are 
inadequate,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Governments  concerned,  and  that 
the  Board  should  make  recommendations  on  which  the  Imperial  Government  might 
take  action. 

Such  a  Board  would  be  able  to  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  advan- 
tages to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  attending  the  development  of  any  given  scheme,  and 
would  be  able  to  form  a  reasonable  decision  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  such  dif- 
ferent schemes  as  might  be  brought  forward  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

6.  "  That  since  it  is  unlikely  that  private  capital  will  be  available  for  many  years 
for  hydraulic  development  on  any  large  scale,  powers  should  be  obtained  to  enable  the 
State  to  assist  or  to  undertake  such  development  if  thought  advisable. 

It  is  suggested  that  much  might  be  done  to  attract  private  capital,  if  the  State, 
after  careful  investigation,  were  to  guarantee  a  slight  minimum  interest  on  the  neces- 
sary capital,  sharing  at  the  same  time  in  any  profits  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  that  interest.  By  this  method  of  assistance  private  enterprise  would  be 
untrammelled,  and  the  management  of  the  concerns  so  assisted  would  remain  in. 
private  hands." 
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GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  PLANS  TO  CONTROL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  German  [mperial  Department  of  Economics  lias  had  published  in  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  a  statement  of  plans  for  state  control  of  trade  and  industry  during 
the  transition  period  alter  the  war.  The  British,  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes 
the  following  translation: — 

Some  form  of  State  control  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  transition  period  is 
sidered  necessary,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  exchange  and  because  of 
the  scarcity  * •  1"  tonnage  which  will  exist  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.    Such  control  will 
not  ho  necessary  for  all  industries.    It  will  be  chiefly  required  in  the  textile  trades, 
ci  rtain  colonial  importing  trades,  india-rubber,  fats,  oils,  hides,  leather  and  in  the 
shipping  industry.  , 

Economic  boards  and  syndication. 

It  i>  not  the  intention  to  exclude  private  trade,  in  principle,  from  a  share  in  the 
organization,  hut  rather  to  hand  over  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  self-govern- 
nu  nt  connected  with  it  to  the  circles  concerned.  A  number  of  economic  boards  will 
ho  set  up,  on  which  representatives  of  the  branch  of  trade  or  industry  concerned  may 
sit,  ami  which  will  exercise  control  over  the  distribution  of  the  foreign  exchange, 
and  of  tonnage. 

The  German  Imperial  Department  of  Economics  has  no  intention  of  creating 
compulsory  syndicates.  The  Economic  Boards  are  to  have  an  official  character;  they 
arc  to  levy  fees  and  taxes  to  cover  their  costs  of  administration.  Meanwhile  they  are 
to  be  permitted  to  affiliate  to  themselves  business  sections,  so  far  as  this  appears  likely 
to  be  useful,  as,  for  example,  at  present  in  transport  to  the  East.  Without  interference 
with  the  development  of  national  economy,  the  Imperial  Department  of  Economics 
will  endeavour  to  build  up  again  the  position  of  the  middle  classes,  who  have  been 
most  severely  injured  by  the  war. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE'. 

l  or  the  >ake  of  the  exchange  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  in  force  the  Foreign 
Bills  Order.  That  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  distribute  with  security 
in  foreign  countries  payments  for  important  imports.  Besides,  similar  measures  are 
I  eing  prepared  in  hostile  countries,  especially  England.  The  department  will  endeavour 
lessen,  so  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  of  the  present  order,  chiefly  by  unification 

mtrol.    The  Keichsbank  will  co-operate  with  the  department  for  this  purpose. 

TONNAGE   DISTRIBUTION  OFFICE. 

In  shipping  circles  it  has  lately  been  asserted  that  the  tonnage  prospects  after 
the  war  are  highly  favourable.  The  German  Imperial  Department  of  Economics  finds 
itself  unable  to  agree  with  this  view;  and  even  if  it  is  merely  a  possibility,  let  alone 

certainty,  that  the  tonnage  available  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  essential  import 
requirements  of  Germany,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  department  to  take  measures  in  good 

ae  to  meet  the  situation.  In  this  case,  also,  the  task  will  not  be  entrusted  to  any 
official  organization,  but  to  the  shipping  industry  itself. 

The  prospective  Tonnage  Distribution  Office  of  the  German  shipping  industry 
will  decide  only  questions  of  a  technical  nature,  It  will  lay  down  only  a  general  out- 
line as  to  what  kinds  of  goods  are  to  be  given  preference  for  the  tonnage  available. 
The  adjustment  of  interests  between  the  shipping  industry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
.nt  users  and  the  consumers  on  the  other,  calls  for  state  control  of  the  Tonnage 
Distribution  Office.  However,  the  Imperial  Controller  will  be  chosen  from  shipping 
circles.  Agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  shippers  and  the  department  as  to 
the  necessity  for  organization.  It  is  only  the  idea  of  state  control  that  they  are 
opposing. 
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TEXTILE  TRADES. 

In  the  textile  trades  the  position  will  be  as  follows  after  the  war: — 

On  the  one  hand,  production  has  been  appreciably  diminished,  and  the  available 
stocks  are,  therefore,  exhausted,  while  on  the  other  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  State-,  lias  been 
markedly  increased,  and  England  has  bought  up  some  crops  for  several  years  after 
the  war,  for  example,  Egyptian  cotton  and  Australian  wool. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  for  Germany  will  not  be  so  serious  as  might  appear, 
because  the  substitutes  for  textile  fabrics  invented  during  the  war  will  gain  in 
importance  every  year.  But  Economic  Boards  composed  of  persons  interested  in  the 
industry  are  necessary  for  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  trades.  There  will 
be  an  Imperial  Office  at  the  head  of  them,  composed  of  permanent  officials,  whose 
function  will  be  to  adjust  the  interests  of  the  individual  Economic  Boards.  For 
example,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  certain  kinds  of  woollen  fibres  to  the  cotton, 
spinners  as  substitutes  for  cotton.  The  Economic  Boards  will  be  situated  in  Berlin, 
but  will  have  the  power  to  set  up  branches  in  the  localities  covered  by  their  branch 
of  industry. 

COLONIAL  IMPORTS. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  last  section  of  trade  requiring  control,  namely, 
colonial  goods,  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  favourable  There  will  be  no  scarcity 
here  after  the  war,  but  rather  a  superabundance,  and  organization  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  a  flooding  of  the  German  markets,  a  waste  of  tonnage,  and  bad  effect  on 
the  exchange. 

EXPORT  OF  CANNED  LOBSTERS  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  PERMITTED 

UNTIL  FEBRUARY  22,  1919. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner  has  cabled  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  stating  that  the  Ministry  of  Food  has  informed  him  that  the  importation 
of  lobsters  will  be  permitted  until  February  22,  1919,  as  previously  arranged. 

The  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  his  cable  adds  that  he  has  communicated 
with  the  department  by  mail,  which  latter  communication  will  be  duly  made  public 
when  received. 

CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Proposed  Planting  of  Canadian  Poplar  in  Italy. 

.Milan,  July  L">,  1918. — The  following  short  article  on  the  threatening  paper  crisis 
in  Italy  and  advising  extended  planting  of  Canadian  poplar  trees  in  Italy,  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  La  Gazzetta  Agricola,  a  translation  of  which  appear-  here- 
under : — 

The  Italian  paper  industry  is  facing  a  crisis  owing  to  the  insufficient  production 
of  wood  for  papermaking  and  because  of  the  well-known  difficulties  which  are  experi- 
enced in  importing  the  wood  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  America.  The  average  animal 
consumption  of  mechanical  wood-pulp  in  Italy  was  prior  to  the  war  700,000  quintals, 
of  which  600,000  quintals  were  derived  from  the  native  poplar  and  about  1.00,000 
quintals  imported  from  abroad.  In  addition  95,000  quintals  of  cellulose  were  yearly 
imported  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Norway.  Owing  to  the  acuteness  of  this  problem 
of  furnishing  the  necessary  wood-pulp,  a  problem  now  aggravated  on  account  of  the 
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war.  miles-  the  necessary  provisions  are  now  taken  this  crisis  threatens  to  continue 
after  the  war.  Therefore  as  a  just  step  toward  bettering  the  situation  it  is  advis- 
ko  make  extensive  plantings  of  Canadian  poplar.  If  these  are  made  in  places 
suitably  adapted  tor  their  growth,  highly  compensating  returns  will  follow  in  view  of 
the  prices  now  prevailing  for  poplar  wood. 

To  day  one  tree  alone  costs  30  lire  and  on  a  hectare  (2£  acres)  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  poplar  and  in  which  600  trees  could  be  cultivated  would  yield  about  18,000 
lire,  The  land  most  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Canadian  poplar  is  along  the 
Po  and  other  rivers  and  in  uncultivated  territory,  provided  it  is  not  subject  to  peri- 
odical inundations.  We  advise  the  Canadian  poplar  in  preference  to  our  own  because 
it  has  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  It  only  requires  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
for  the  Canadian  poplar  to  be  industrially  of  use  while  a  period  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  is  required  for  the  common  poplar. 

The  Canadian  poplar  ordinarily  is  adapted  to  specialized  cultivation  The  trees 
air  planted  four  or  five  metres  apart,  in  rows  of  the  same  distance  from  one  another 
or  in  single  row-  along  the  rivers  as  in  Lombardy,  and  require  a  large  amount  of 
chemical  fertilizer.  The  young  poplar  trees  well  developed  of  two  years'  growth  are 
generally  planted.    This  planting  takes  place  in  the  autumn  or  during  the  winter. 

Among  the  poplars  themselves,  grain  can  be  sown  and  a  little  pasturage  is  also 
available.  In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  paper  manufacturer  and  the  native  paper- 
making  industry  we  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  Canadian  poplar,  of  which 
Italy  already  has  numerous  and  promising  nurseries. 

Loan  of  20,000,000  Lire  for  Port  of  Genoa. 

It  has  just  been  officially  announced  by  the  president  of  the  Genoa  Harbour  Board 
that  the  Credito  Italiano  Bank  on  behalf  of  a  national  banking  group  has  signed  an 
engagement  for  advancing  20,000,000  lire  by  way  of  a  loan  to  the  Harbour  Administra- 
tion which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  warehouses  at  the  port,  a  work 
which  when  completed  will  greatly  improve  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  harbour. 

Docks  at  Port  of  Messina  to  he  Enlarged. 

There  is  being  contemplated  the  enlarging  of  the  port  of  Messina  and  the 
development  of  the  works  already  existing  which  consist  of  a  dry  dock  belonging 
to  the  State  and  measuring  105  by  '24  by  9  metres.  The  Societa  Elettrica  della  Sicilia 
Orientale  (The  Electrical  Company  of  Eastern  Sicily)  on  behalf  of  a  syndicate 
recently  formed  between  a  northern  financial1  group  and  some  southern  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  has  presented  to  the  Government  and  to  the  municipality  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Messina  a  petition  to  obtain  the  concession  of  this  dock  and 
of  the  adjoining  area  for  the  construction  of  a  new  dock  240  metres  long  and  capable 
of  accommodating  ships  of  large  tonnage.  The  petition  also  asks  for  the  right  to 
organize  the  industrial  zone  appertaining  thereto. 

In  short  it  is  intended  to  complete  the  programme  of  the  State  which  for  the 
necessary  work  entailed  has  already  set  aside  a  sum  of  3,000,000  lires,  now  considered 
insufficient,  and  the  petition  therefore  requests  that  the  monetary  facilities  granted 
Naples  and  Venice  be  extended  also  to  Messina. 

Decline  in  Italy's  Trade  for  January,  1918. 

The  statistics  relating  to  Italy's  trade  for  January,  1918,  have  just  been  published. 
Exports  amounted  in  value  to  155,354,182  lire  and  imports  to  428,128,481  lire,  thus 
giving  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  month  of  272,774,299  lire,  compared  with 
an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  305,891,241  lire  for  the  month  of  January,  1917,  when 
exports  were  valued  at  207,074,245  lire  and  imports  at  512,965,486  lire.  Importations 
have  therefore  fallen  84,836,955  lire  and  exports  52,042,0*63  lire. 
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The  imports  of  cereals  have  fallen  off  from  125,000,000  lire  in  January,  1917,  to 
74,000,000  lire  in  January,  1918;  the  importation  of  cotton  has  diminished  from 
32,000,000  lire  to  18,000,000  lire,  that  of  jute  from  26,000,000  lire  to  17,000,000  lire, 
and  that  of  silk  from  20,000,000  lire  to  7,000,000  lire.  The  imports  of  chemical  and 
medicinal  products,  however,  have  increased  from  37,000,000  lire  in  January,  1917,  to 
02,000,000  lire  in  January,  1918. 

With  regard  to  exports,  those  of  spirits,  beverages  and  oils  show  an  increase  of 
more  than  10,000,000  lire,  while  the  exports  of  cotton  have  declined  from  36,000,000 
lire  to  19,000,000  lire,  those  of  silk  from  56,000,000  lire  to  46,000,000  lire,  and  those 
of  vegetable  products  from  28,000,000  lire  to  14,000,000  lire. 

There  is  appended  herewith  a  table  showing  Italy's  trade  with  the  principal 
countries  concerned  for  the  month  of  January,  1918,  as  compared  with  the  month 
of  January,  1917.    Figures  are  given  in  millions  of  lire. 


Imports —  191 S.  1917.  Difference. 

France   56,4  27,0  +  29,4 

Great  Britain   100,1  63,3      -      +  36,8 

Spain   6,2  2,9  +3,3 

Switzerland   11,6  11,1  +  0,5 

British  India   22,0  10,9  +  11,1 

Egypt   3,5  0,7  +2,8 

Argentina   27,1  23,9  +  3,2 

United  States   143,4  134,9  +  8,5 

Exports — 

France   62,1  37,5  +  24,6 

Great  Britain   23,7  24,7  —  1,0 

Spain   1,9  2,2  —  0,3 

Switzerland   22,7  31,7  —  6,0 

British  India   1,3  5,4  —  4,1 

Egypt   6,1  5,4  +0,7 

Argentina   5,7  10,5  —  4,8 

United  States   6,0  10,1  —  4,1 


Subsidy  to  the  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

According  to  a  decree  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Kingdom,  all  wooden 
ships  which  are  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise  and  which  are 
constructed  in  the  national  shipyards  will  be  subsidized  by  the  Government.  Those 
launched  before  December  31,  1918,  will  receive  70  lire  for  every  gross  ton  and 
those  before  December  31,  1919,  65  lire.  Exemption  from  customs  duty  is  also  to  be 
given  on  all  metal  material  necessary  for  the  construction. 

Italian  Emigration  During  the  War. 

In  1913  the  number  of  Italian  emigrants  -  leaving  Italy  amounted  In  872,5l98 
persons  or  2-47  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom.  In  191  I  the  number 
dropped  to  479,041,  in  1915  to  38,206,  and  in  1916  to  50,451.  In  1915  167,925  Italians 
repatriated,  mostly  on  account  of  military  service,  while  in  1916  the  number  returning 
to  Italy  amounted  to  39,0>39. 

Such  an  exodus  as  occurred  in  1913  is  considered  in  some  quarters  to  be  alarming, 
as  it  is  claimed  whole  regions,  especially  in  the  South  of  Italy,  were  being  depopulated 
and  the  attention  of  the  Government  is  being  directed  to  the  need  of  keeping  at  home 
in  the  after-the-war  period  these  Italians  for  the  building  up  and  intensifying  of 
Italy's  agriculture  and  industry. 

Concrete  Ships  to  be  Built  in  Italy. 

A  company  known  as  the  Societa  Anonima  Navi  Italiane  Cemento  Armato 
(N.I.O.A.)  has  been  recently  formed  in  Italy  for  the  construction  of  vessels  in  rein- 
forced concrete.  It  is  anticipated  thai  its  capital  of  1,000,000  lires.  will  be  increa  ed 
to  5,000,000.    The  Board  of  Directors  includes  leading  industrial  authorities 
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Italian  Bank  Opens  Branch  in  New  York. 

The  Banca  Commerciale,  one  of  Italy's  most  important  banking  institutions  has 
opened  up  a  branch  office  in  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  development  of  Italo- 
Aiik srican  financial  and  commercial  relations.  1 

Manufacture  of  White  Lithopone  Encouraged. 

A  company  in  Milan  has  been  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  "Bianco  Litho- 
pone" (white  lithopone),  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  rubber  industries  and  in 
the  making  of  enamels  and  paints.  This  product  was  formerly  imported  into  Italy 
from  Germany  but  Italy  has  the  necessary  raw  material  for  manufacture  in  the 
Kingdom  itself  and  a  promising  start  has  been  made  in  the  factory  at  Brescia,  a 
beginning  which  is  all  the  more  encouraging  as  the  process  of  manufacture  is  con- 
sidered very  complicated.  It  is  even  expected  that  a  considerable  quantity  will  be 
available  for  export. 

Bianco  lithopone  has  also  no  injurious  effect  on  the  workmen  connected  with  its 
manufacture  as  has  white  lead. 

The  Italian  Government  has  granted  the  firm  five  years'  exemption  from  any 
income  tax. 

Italian-French  Company  for  Construction  of  Ships. 

There  is  being  organized  in  Italy  a  large  Italo-French  company  under  the 
auspices  of  an  Italian  financial  institution  for  the  construction  of  merchant  steamers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  invested  capital  will  be  Italian  and  one-third  French. 

The  head  office  of  the  company  is  to  be  at  Rome  with  the  administrative  and 
technical  departments  at  Genoa  where  the  constructions  will  be  made. 

Substitute  for  Jute  Material. 

Experiments  are  being  carried  on  in  Italy  by  a  Milan  company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bagging,  and  packing  material,  cushion  fillings,  mattresses,  twines,  ropes,  etc., 
from  the  straw  fibre  of  wheat,  rice  and  barley. 

According  to  the  strength  of  the  material  wanted,  barley,  wheat  or  rice  straw 
may  he  utilized.  The  plant  for  working  the  straw  is  very  simple  and  requires  a  steam 
boiler,  receiving  tanks  of  sheet  iron  and  common  wood,  running  water  and  sheds. 
The  time  required  for  transforming  the  straw  into  a  fibre  for  weaving  or  spinning  is 
stated  to  be  about  two  hours.  After  passing  through  the  water  and  steam  process  the 
product  is  dried  and  beaten  simultaneously,  then  carded  and  lengthened.  The  mach- 
inery commonly  used  in  the  jute  industry  with  but  slight  modification  is  suitable  for 
working  the  straw  thread.  To  obtain  a  stronger  thread,  the  straw  fibre  may  be  mixed 
with  jute  in  the  proportions  required,  that  is  for  the  coarsest  grades  5  per  cent  jute  is 
used,  and  for  the  finest  varieties  up  to  50  per  cent.  The  product  obtained  by  this  mix- 
ing has  been  tested  for  its  strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  straw  thread  so  worked 
has  been  declared  by  competent  authorities  to  be  comparable  with  that  of  jute.  In 
view  of  the  jute  scarcity  in  Italy,  the  lower  cost  of  the  new  product,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  utilizing  this  straw,  hitherto  unused,  the  discovery  bids  fair  to  pro- 
duce a  flourishing  industry  in  Italy. 

Crop  Forecasts. 

11  Giornale  d'ltalia  publishes  the  following  resume  of  the  Italian  crop  situation 
under  date  of  June  3: — 

Forage — good,  except  for  some  damage  caused  by  the  last  rains. 
Wheat — good,  in  many  districts  exceptional,  except  for  the  partial  damages  caused 
by  the  hail  and  fertilizers. 
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Other  Autumn  Grains — equally  good. 

Grapes — very  promising-  except  that  here  and  there  the  peronospera  pest  is  in  evi- 
dence.   This  however,  is  being  energetically  combatted. 

Indian  corn — promising,  and  favoured  by  the  recent  rains. 
Potatoes  and  Beans — promising. 
Hemp — flourishing  and  promising. 

Fruit — good  and  in  many  places  exceptionally  abundant. 

Olives — good  and  of  promising  bloom  especially  in  those  districts  where  last  year 
the  crop  was  poor. 

The  conclusion  reached  from  the  above  forecasts  is  that  this  year's  crops  will  be 
much  superior  to  those  of  1917  which  were  noted  for  their  deficiency  and  poor  quality. 


The  Silk  Industry  in  Italy. 

There  has  just  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Inspector  of 
Industries,  the  Annual  Statistical  Review  of  the  Italian  silk  industry  for  1917. 

According  to  this  report  there  were  altogether  in  Italy  on  the  30th  of  June,  1917, 
2,081  establishments  connected  with  the  silk  industry,  209  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm  eggs,  1,703  to  spinning  and  169  to  weaving.  The 
province  of  Lombardy  occupies  first  place  with  1,329  establishments,  followed  by  the 
provinces  of  Venice  (220),  Piedmont  (166),  Tuscany  (106),  and  the  Marches  (159)1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees  engaged  together  with  the 
total  salaries  paid  during  the  three  seasons,  1913-11,  1914-15,  and  1915-16: — 


Year.  Operators.    Total  Salaries. 

Lire. 

1913-  14   S2.454  23,372,386 

1914-  15   74,012  19,188,554 

1915-  16   ..  74,290  21,091,389 


The  silk  cocoon  crop  in  Italy  for  1917  amounted  to  30,830,000  kilogrammes.  • 

Five-year  Treasury  War  Bonds  for  Small  Investors. 

To  interest  the  small  Italian  investor  the  Treasury  is  issuing  five-year  treasury 
bonds,  for  a  value  of  25  lire,  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  maturing  April  1,  1923. 
These  may  be  obtained  at  the  banks,  post  offices,  and  tax  offices  and  are  exempt  from 
present  or  future  taxation.  The  bonds  are  made  payable  to  the  bearer  and  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  bank  note,  and  are  issued  separately  or  in  booklets  of  four. 
The  end  in  view,  as  with  the  War  Savings  Certificates  in  England  is  to  encourage  (lie 
less  well-to-do  classes  to  loan  their  savings  to  the  Stare. 


Arrangements  for  Bettering  the  Exchange. 

From  the  10th  of  June  in  accordance  with  an  enactmenl  of  the  31s1  of  May.  th< 
exportation  of  a  large  number  of  goods  from  I  Inly  is  subject  to  the  cessation  to  the, 
National  [nstitute  of  Exchange  of  the  foreign  equivalents  which  represenl  the  price 
of  the  sales  and  the  credits  appertaining  thereto.  From  the  above-mentioned  date 
therefore  the  export  of  these  goods  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  customs  unless  the 
shipment  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  (showing  the  actual  cessation  of  the  amounts 
due  from  abroad),  issued  by  the  said  institute  or  its  branches.  The  end  in  view,  so 
it  is  stated,  is  to  retain  for  state  purposes  the  foreign  moneys  brought  into  the 
country. 
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Points  from  Speech  of  Minister  of  Treasury. 

The  following  points  from  the  speech  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  delivered 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  13  should  be  of  interest: — 

(1)  The  expenses  connected  with  the  war  will  cost  Italy  up  to  the  30th  of  June, 
16,500,000,000  Lire.  .Much  of  this  money,  however,  has  been  invested  in  works  of 
production. 

(2)  The  fifth  national  war  loan  has  reached  the  sum  of  6,130,000,000  lire,  to  which 
the  Italian  colonies  contributed  439,000,000  lire. 

(3)  The  revenue  derived  from  taxation  during  the  present  fiscal  year  will  yield 
l,000.0XH»,00u  lire  more  than  in  1916-17. 

(4)  The  budget  for  1917-18  will  show  an  expenditure  item  of  2-5,000,000,000  lire, 
17,000,000,000  of  which  is  on  account  of  the  military,  1,330,000,000  lire  for  allowances 
to  the  families  of  soldiers  and  about  2,000,000,000  for  expenses  connected  with  mari- 
time t rathe.  Up  to  date  of  speaking  the  minister  stated  that  the  sum  granted  to 
soldier-'  fan  lilies  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  amounted  to  2,672,000,000  lire. 

1 5 1  About  30,000,000  lire  a  month  are  being  spent  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
refugees  from  the  invaded  districts  while  the  provisions  made  on  behalf  of  state 
employees  have  entailed  an  additional  expenditure  of  386,000,000  lire  for  increased 
salaries  and  a  sum  of  168,000,000  lire  as  an  indemnity  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

(6)  Referring  to  the  question  of  exchange  the  minister  pointed  out  that  Italy 
is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  grain  and  coal  and  therefore  the 
exchange  is  not  only  a  present  but  will  also  be  a  post  bellum  problem.  The  unfavour- 
able trade  balance  for  1918  according  to  the  minister  will  be  very  considerable  and  on 
account  of  this  the  country  is  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  non-indispensable  expendi- 
tures. It  is  also  believed  expedient  for  the  State  to  substitute  private  firms  in  the 
matter  of  purchases.  As  Italy  must  make  large  purchases  from  abroad  and  as  she 
must  pay  the  already  increased  prices  of  the  goods  in  the  country  of  origin,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  high  freight  rates  and  the  necessity  of  making  payment  in  foreign 
moneys  exchange  is  naturally  against  her.  Negotiations  are,  however,  in  hand,  it  was 
stated,  for  reducing  this  disparity  between  Italy  and  her  allies. 

SCARCITY  OF  PAPER  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  August  6,  1918. — Through  the  incidence  of  the  war  causing  higher 
mill  costs,  but  more  particularly  to  the  totally  inadequate  shipping  tonnage  and  the 
extraordinary  advance  in  ocean  freights,  there  is  to-day  a  marked  curtailment  in  the 
normal  stocks  of  paper  held  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  British  Columbia  paper 
mills  to  supply  the  demand  many  Australian  newspapers  would  be  in  serious  difficulties 
in  maintaining  publication.  As  it  is,  the  chief  metropolitan  papers  are  somewhat 
reduced  in  the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  increase 
in  the  normal  price.  Some  of  the  larger  weekly  papers  and  magazines  using,  to  some 
extent,  a  better  class  of  paper  than  "  news,"  have  materially  increased  their  rates. 

The  Commonwealth  Government,  by  proclamation,  has  called  for  a  return,  to  be 
rendered  on  August  7,  1918,  enumerating  the  quantities  of  all  varieties  of  paper  held 
by  importers  at  the  end  of  July.  Importers  who  by  their  speculative  enterprise 
succeeded  in  obtaining  supplies,  are  perturbed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  proclamation  and 
its  ultimate  effect  upon  their  stocks. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies  of  paper  from  oversea,  even  for 
Government  departments,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth,  Victorian 
and  New  South  Wales  Governments  recently  sent  the  Commonwealth  Printer  to 
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Canada  and  the  United  States  to  purchase  urgent  requirements  and  make  arrangements 
for  future  supplies. 

Before  leaving  Australia  the  Commonwealth  Printer  was,  at  the  special  request 
of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  furnished  by  this  office  with  an  itinerary, 
letters  of  introduction  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  the 
respective  Government  printing  offices  being  obtained  from  Canadian  paper  mills. 


NEW  ZEALAND  COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  August  15,  1918. — Shortage  of  supplies  in  several  household 
commodities  is  reported  by  the  wholesale  houses  in  Auckland.  Of  the  articles  in 
daily  use  soap,  matches  and  salt  are  very  scarce,  and  though  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  either  is  announced,  a  continuation  of  the  present  position  for  any  length  of  time 
would  naturally  lead  to  higher  rates  being  charged. 

Shortage  of  Caustic  Soda;  Soda  Ash  as  Substitute. 

As  regards  soap  which  is  manufactured  locally,  stocks  are  running  low  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  caustic  soda  and  other  chemicals.  The  former  is  practically 
unprocurable,  only  a  few  odd  lines  being  offered  by  Australian  holders  at  almost 
prohibitive  prices.  As  much  as  £100  a  ton  has  been  paid  by  Wellington  manufacturers 
for  caustic  soda  recently,  and  in  Auckland  £70  a  ton  has  been  paid  as  against  £45 
last  year.  Local  stocks  of  caustic  soda  are  now  almost  exhausted,  but  a  shipment  is 
expected  shortly.  There  has  been  no  actual  shortage  of  fats  yet,  but  supplies  are  not 
over-plentiful. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  ship  a  certain  quantity  of  soda  ash  from 
Canada  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  caustic  soda.  This  will  relieve  the  local  situation 
very  much.  t 

Salt  in  Demand. 

Salt  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  England  and  Australia.  As  regards  the  former 
source  of  supply  it  is  reported  that  only  one  vessel  from  Liverpool  has  brought  salt 
to  New  Zealand  in  the  last  two  years.  Australian  salt,  coming  as  it  does  from 
Adelaide,  involves  shipment  by  special  vessels,  the  profit  not  being  large,  enough 
to  permit  of  too  much  transhipment.  Supplies  were  maintained  satisfactorily  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  Australian  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  salt.  This  was  afterwards  modified  to  an  extent  of  allowing  old  contracts  to  be 
completed,  and  therefore  an  acute  shortage  has  been  avoided.  A  vessel  from  Adelaide 
brought  a  shipment  last  month,  and  present  requirements  are  being  met,  though  the 
outlook  for  the  future  supplies  are  indefinite.  Quotations  have  been  asked  from 
Canada,  but  at  the  time  of  mailing  no  response  had  been  elicited. 

Shortage  in  Supplies  of  Safety  Matches. 

Safety  matches  are  being  procured  at  present  mostly  from  Japan,  the  English 
and  Swedish  supplies  being  very  short,  particularly  the  former.  Wax  matches  are 
manufactured  in  Wellington,  but  the  makers  cannot  in  any  way  cope  with  the  demand 
.of  the  trade.  Their  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  tin  and  plaid 
boxes.    All  dealers  in  matches  have  kept  a  tight  rein  on  matches  for  months  past. 

New  Zealand's  Import  Trade  for  June  Quarter. 

The  import  trade  of  New  Zealand  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  is  shown  in 
Ihe  following  table.    The  imports  from  the  principal  countries  during  the  quarter,  as 
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mpared  with  the  trade  of  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1917  and  1914  are  as  fol- 


lows : — 

1918.  1917.  1914. 

United  Kingdom   £8, 103, 266  £12,860,297  £12,523,097 

Australia   4,407,077  3,575,798  3,373,938 

Canada   987,845  6S6.474  4S1.702 

Germany   346  2,887  683,399 

United  States   4,465,058  3,992,411  2,252,152 

Japan   801,543  683,818  172,397 

India   5>64,20'5  609,340  475,812 

Fiji   1,136,334  1,091,776  866,455 


Imports  from  Japan. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  sources  of  imports,  besides  the  total  elimination 
of  German  trade,  is  the  huge  increase  in  imports  from  Japan.  Valued  at  £94,298  in 
L907,  the  war  has  completely  altered  the  trade.  Large  quantities  of  drapery  and 
chemicals,  hardware  and  earthenware,  paper  and  fancy  goods,  largely  taking  the  place 
of  German  and  Austrian  manufactures,  are  being  imported  every  month,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  this  year's  trade  creating  another  record. 

New  Zealand's  Population. 

Interesting  comparisons  of  figures  relating  to  the  ages  of  persons  in  the  Dominion,, 
as  revealed  in  the  last  census,  taken  in  October,  1916,  are  given  in  blue  books  recently 
published  by  the  government  statistician,  Mr.  Malcolm  Fraser. 

The  total  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  Maoris  and  the  population  of 
the  annexed  Pacific  Islands,  was  then  1,099,449.  The  percentage  of  sexes  was :  Males,. 
50-19;  females,  49-81. 

In  the  Auckland  metropolitan  area  the  number  of  males  was  62,559,  and  the 
females  71,622 — a  total  of  134,181.  The  total  population  of  the  other  metropolitan 
areas  was:  Wellington,  96,393;  Christchurch,  93,062';  Dunedin,  6S,S4:6. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CROP  AND  LIVE  STOCK  FIGURES. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

MAIZE  PRODUCTION, 

(  ape  Town,  July  15,  1918. — The  crop  and  live  stock  report  for  May,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  much  interesting  information.  Chief 
interest  is,  of  course,  centred  on  the  maize  production,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Transvaal  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  rather  less  discouraging  than  was 
thought  to  be  the  case  in  April.  The  position  throughout  the  Union  is  thus  sum- 
marized: A  comparatively  small  area,  with  a  production  in  ordinary  seasons- 
of  about  an  eighth  of  the  total  crop  of  the  Union,  will  have  a  yield  above  normal. 
The  remainder  of  the  Union's  crop  is  much  below  normal,  ranging  in 
different  sections  from  12  to  as  much  as  over  50'  per  cent  below  normal.  In  the  order 
of  yield  per  given  area  the  provinces  rank  this  year  as  follows:  Orange- 
Free  State  first,  Transvaal  second,  Cape  third  and  Natal  fourth.  The  Coast  belt 
which  suffered  heavily  last  year  was,  exclusive  of  the  western  Transvaal  and  the  north- 
western Free  State,  the  best  crops.  In  the  Union,  as  a  whole,  the  production  is  expected 
to  be  three-fourths  of  a  normal  one.  The  total  crop  is  now  placed  at  about  9,800,000 
bags,  which  would  leave  a  surplus  above  South  Africa's  ordinary  requirements  of 
rather  more  than  2,000,000  bags.  Under  the  Wheat  Conservation  Act,  however.  17 
per  cent  of  maize  or  other  grain  flour  has  to  be  mixed  with  wheat  flour.  The  estimated 
consumption  of  wheat,  if  pure  wheat  flour  is  used  for  bread,  is  3,700,000  bags  per 
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annum.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  this  quantity  is  milled  into  meal  and 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  mentioned.  This  would  leave  3,333,- 
000  bags  turned  into  flour  at  the  rate  of  70  pounds  of  flour  from  100  pounds  of  wheat, 
or  a  total  consumption  of  466,620,000  pounds  of  flour  (as  part  from  meal)  in  a  year. 

Of  this  quantity,  eliminating  small  quantities  of  barley  and  rye  flour,  17  per  cent 
or  79,325,400  pounds  would  be  maize  flour  milled  at  the  rate  of  75  pounds  of  flour 
from  100  pounds  of  maize  and  requiring  105,767,200  pounds  of  maize  for  its  produc- 
tion. The  last-named  quantity  is  equal  to  528,836  bags  of  maize.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  the  estimated  maize  surplus  of  about  2,000,000  bags  over  500,000  bags 
might  be  said  to  be  required  for  additional  local  consumption  under  the  Wheat  Con- 
servation Act,  leaving  about  1.500,000  bags  for  export. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

The  report  for  Kaffir  corn  shows  that  the  crop  is,  taking  the  Union  as  a  whole,  20 
per  cent  below  normal. 

The  Transvaal  crop  is  only  8  per  cent  below  normal. 

Dealing  with  the  tobacco  crop,  the  report  says:  The  largest  producing  districts 
in  the  order  of  yield  are,  Rustenburg,  Vredefort,  Inanda  and  Stockenstroom.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  in  all  these  districts  is  a  little  below  normal,  from  3  to  8  per 
cent,  except  in  Inanda,  where  it  is  20  per  cent  below  normal.  Comparing  the  prov- 
inces the  best  yield  is  that  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  worst  that  of  Natal.  The 
crop,  as  a  whole,  is  below  normal  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  in  the  Cape,  9  per  cent  in 
the  Transvaal,  3  per  cent  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  21  per  cent  in  Xatal,  the 
average  for  the  Union  being  10  per  cent  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  21  per  cent  in 
Xatal,  the  average  for  the  Union  being  10  per  cent.  The  Turkish  tobacco  crop  of  the 
southwestern  districts  is  reported  to  be  10  per  cent  under  a  full  yield. 

The  Union  consumes  about  122.000  tons  of  sugar.  The  Natal  crop  of  this  com- 
modity is  expected  to  be  about  106,250  tons.  The  report  says :  "  The  increase  in  the 
area  under  sugar  cane,  combined  with  the  excellent  condition  of  the  crop,  indicates 
that  the  seasonal  year  which  has  just  commenced  is  likely  to  be  the  best  on  record." 

FRUIT. 

Although  in  the  Ladysmith  (Cape)  and  Rustenburg  (Transvaal)  districts  full 
crops  of  oranges  and  naartjes  are  anticipated,  reports  from  other  citrus  fruit  districts 
arc  less  satisfactory,  and  in  some  parts  of  Natal  the  yield  is  estimated  at  60  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop,  or  less. 

LUCERNE. 

According  to  returns  received  by  the  Agricultural  Department  a  much  smaller 
area  was  under  lucerne  in  1918  than  in  1917.  From  reports  sent  in  from  54  districts, 
four  only  show  small  increases,  thirty-two  decreased  areas,  ranging  from  38  to  3  per 
?cnt,  whilst  in  the  remaining  eighteen  the  areas  remain  unchanged. 

LIVE-STOCK. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  Government  Sheep  and  Stock  Inspectors  shows 
that  the  condition  of  large  and  small  stock  is  generally  excellent  throughout  the  Union. 
In  only  one  district  (Southwest  Cape)  is  the  term  "poor"  used,  whilst  in  a  large 
number  the  stock  is  described  as  being  in  fat  condition. 

WOOL. 

A  good  demand  continues  to  exist  at  Port  Elizabeth  for  medium  superior  snow 
whites  as  well  as  for  light  grease  wools,  and  moderate  transactions  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  report.    Very  little  freight  has  been  offering  for  America  or  Japan. 
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Much  difficulty  La  now  being  experienced  in  obtaining  storage  accommodation,  and 
•In-  appears  to  be  restricting  competition.  There  is  heavy  congestion  at  wool-wash- 
ories,  and  aboul  six  months  arc  now  required  before  returns  can  be  obtained. 

A.1  East  London  ;i  moderate  amount  of  business  has  been  done,  chiefly  in  natives 
and  scoured  wool,  of  which  fairly  large  quantities  have  changed  hands;  there  is  still 
a  fefood  demand  tor  the  latter  type.  The  market  for  long  wool  is  very  quiet. 
Quotations: — 

At   Port  Elizabeth —  s.  d. 

Eixtra  super  snow  whites   46  50 

Grease,  special  clips   24  26 

Karroo,  long,  special  clips   17  19 

Basutos.  long.  .    .    12  13 

At   Bast  London — 

Kaffrarian,  super  short   15  20 

Transkeis  .  .    14  16 

Basutos   12*13 


MOHAIR. 

There  has  been  active  buying  at  Port  Elizabeth  during  the  past  month;  the 
1<  mand  for  super  summer  firsts  of  superior  length  and  for  kids  has  been  fairly  keen. 
Large  quantities  of  the  new  season's  clip  continue  to  arrive  and  buyers  have  a  large 
range  to  select  from.  Heavy  stocks  are  accumulating  and  buyers  seem  to  aim  at  a 
:ower  standard  of  prices.    Quotations: — 


s.  d. 

Summer  kids,  special  clips.  :                                                 26  29 

firsts                                                                                                21  23 

Winter  kids  .........  ,                         18  20 

Basutos,  good  average                                                                               16  17 

grey                                                                                                  10  12 


At  East  London  there  is  a  good  inquiry  for  Basuto  native  hair  at  about  I7d. 


HIDES    AND  SKINS. 

Official  advice  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  Government  that  all  out- 
standing licenses  for  the  importation  of  hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins  and  leather 
manufactures  from  overseas  have  been  revoked  as  to  shipments  after  15th  June,  with 
certain  exceptions.  The  notification  has  tended  to  further  depress  the  market  and 
quotations  are  therefore  nominal : — 


At  Port  Elizabeth —  s.  d. 

Sun-dried,  sound   12  13 

Salted   0  13 

Capes,   salted,  each,  6s.  6d   0  3 

"        sun  dried,  each  4s.  4d   0  6 

Goatskins,  light   19  20  - 

Angoras   S  9 

At  East  London — 

Sun-dried,  sound  '                                                                       ..  0  13^ 

Dry  salted,  sound   0  13 

Sheepskins   0  12 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  September  6,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S, 
en  C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

[importations  during  the  week  amounted  to  50  drums. 

Demand  during  the  present  week  has  continued  active  for  haddock,  stocks  of  the 
better  grades  having  been  exhausted.    There  are  no  stocks  of  codfish  cither,  but 
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demand  is  very  short  for  this  fish,  and  hake,  although  stocks  have  been  reduced,  is 
-till  on  the  market.  As  to  codfish  in  cases,  prices  have  bettered  to  some  extent  and 
we  believe  that  demand  for  drums  will  be  more  active,  and  the  prices  will  improve. 
We  quote  codfish  at  14  cents  per  pound,  haddock  at  1-H  cents  per  pound  and  hake 
at  13  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importations  during  the  week  amounted  to  655  cases. 

These  arrivals  are  light  compared  to  the  demand  obtaining  and  prices  are  stronger 
with  a  probable  further  improvement  if  arrivals  continue  short.  We  quote  from  $22 
to  -f2G  per  case  according  to  class,  for  that  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

There  are  no  new  arrivals  worth  mentioning,  but  demand  is  so  light  that  holders 
have  cut  down  prices.    We  quote  at  $2.50  per  large  box. 

CHEESE. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  market  for  this  article  and  holders  are  selling  at  the 
same  prices,  viz. :  from  30  to  35  cents  for  that  of  United  States,  and  from  24  to  80 
cents  for  cheese  manufactured  in  Cuba. 

POTATOES. 

Importation  during  the  week  amounted  to  21,215  barrels  and  397  bags. 

Although  demand  keeps  very  active  these  arrivals  are  too  strong,  and  holders 
have  out  down  the  prices,  for  this  reason  we  can  only  quote  from  $S  to  $8.25  per 
barrel. 


NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Annual  Fair  to  be  Held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(Vice-Consul  Richard  P.  Momsen,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  July  2~>.  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Prefect  of  the  Federal  District  has  just  signed  a  law  providing  for  an  annual 
fair  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  second  half  of  October  of  each  yeai 
For  the  present  the  exhibitions  will  be  limited  to  articles  of  domestic  production, 
although  it  is  currently  believed  that  in  future  years  foreign  products  may  be  admitted. 
The  object  of  the  fair  is  to  obtain  exhibitions  of  Brazilian  products  of  all  kinds, 
especially  manufactured  articles,  thereby  making  known  to  the  consuming  public 
the  industries  of  Brazil.  The  public  here  invariably  prefers  the  foreign  article,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Brazil  in  the  past  has  been  very  dependent  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  practically  all  of  its  manufactured  supplies.  While  the  holding  of  an  annual 
fair  of  this  kind  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  much  to  bring  about  a  greater  feeling 
of  confidence  in  domestic-manufactured  goods,  the  entire  object  will  not  be  accom- 
plished until  the  present  tariff  barriers,  those  of  state  export  ta.\c>,  shall  have  been 
removed. 

Trade  Opportunities  in  Korea. 

The  I^ondon  and  China  Express  in  the  course  of  a  long  article  describing  fch< 
development  of  Korea  under  Japanese  control  says: — 

A  country  like  Korea  that  is  in  the  stage  of  development  should  appeal  strongly 
to  engineering  interests.    The  construction  of  roads,  railways,  river  control  and  water 
4M>34— U 
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utilisation,  irrigation  and  mining  are  likely  in  the  future  to  lead  to  large  engineering 
contracts,  and  those  who  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  made  themselves  familiar 
w  ith  the  local  conditions  are  most  likely  to  reap  the  advantage  when  the  time  comes. 
Machinery  will  also  be  required,  as  time  goes  on,  for  factories  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  industries.  In  all  these  directions  considerable  progress  is  being 
made.  A  big  programme  of  road  construction  is  at  present  being  carried  out  both 
by  the  central  Government  and  local  Governments,  and  other  schemes  are  contemplated. 
Railways  are  progressing  apace,  and  are  likely  to  be  considerably  extended  in  the 
:'inuiv.    Kvcry thing  is  being  done  to  encourage  industries. 

Bagdad  as  a  Commercial  Centre. 

((  onsul  Oscar  S.  lleizer,  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  Turkey,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

The  city  of  Bagdad  before  the  war  was  an  important  commercial  centre  and  dis- 
tributing  point  for  a  large  section  of  country.  It  is  primarily  an  agricultural  centre, 
surrounded  by  magnificent  tracts  of  fertile  land,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  irrigated; 
when  under  irrigation  in  the  past  this  country  was  known  as  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  terminus  of  the  upstream  navigation  on  the  Tigris  river  and  also  the 
terminus  of  the  Persian  road,  and  all  goods  sent  to  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  and  other 
important  centres  are  loaded  at  Bagdad  on  camels  or  other  transport  animals.  It  is 
the  centre  of  supply  for  Upper  and  Lower  Mesopotamia,  and  is  the  collecting  point 
from  which  the  various  products  of  the  country  are  exported.  All  local  products  of 
Mosul,  Diarbekir,  and  Suleimaniyah  are  usually  sent  down  the  Tigris  river  on  rafts, 
built  upon  inflated  skins,  to  Bagdad,  where  the  products,  such  as  wool,  gum,  gallnuts, 
skins  and  hides,  carpets,  dates,  licorice,  opium,  grease,  and  grain,  are  loaded  upon  river 
steamers  for  shipment  abroad  via  Bassorah. 

In  view  of  its  situation  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tigris  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  war  it  has  become  the  centre  of  a  railroad  system  which  is  certain 
to  become  more  and  more  extensive  after  the  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bagdad 
will  assume  a  more  important  role  as  a  commercial  and  distributing  centre  than  ever 
before.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  will  no  doubt  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  which  the  British  authorities  are  encourag- 
ing in  every  way. 

A  commercial  committee  has  been  formed  in  Bagdad,  composed  of  two  Moham- 
medans, two  Jews,  and  one  Christian,  to  encourage  commerce  and  advise  the  military 
Government  and  the  newly-established  civil  courts  in  regard  to  commercial  matters. 

Proposed  Increase  of  Argentine  Charges  on  Imports. 

United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

Tinted  States  Commercial  Attache  Robert  S.  Barrett  has  cabled  from  Buenos 
Aires,  under  date  of  September  7,  that  the  budget  for  1919  submitted  by  the  President 
of  Argentina  to  the  National  Congress,  proposes  increases  of  20  per  cent  in  the  official 
valuations  of  imported  goods,  of  50  per  cent  in  the  statistical  tax,  and  of  per  cent 
in  the  port  dues.  The  internal  revenue  tax  on  imported  playing  cards  is  to  be 
increased  to  60  centavos  ($0.25)  per  pack.  It  is  also  proposed  to  impose  an  income 
tax  which,  it  is  suggested,  may  affect  American  interests.  More  complete  details  are 
being  transmitted  by  mail. 

The  proposed  increase  in  official  valuations  is  equivalent  to  a  general  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  the  import  duties  on  all  goods  specified  in  the  customs  tariff.  The 
statistical  tax  is  less  important,  amounting  to  only  2  per  mil  at  present,  but  the  port 
dues  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  importing  goods,  having  already  been 
increased  50  per  cent  over  the  former  rates  by  a  law  of  February  8,  1918. 
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ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  K.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc.,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Administrative  Chairman. 

Memo.  No.  16  of  a  Series  of  Contributions  from  the  Research  Council. 

Since  the  publication  of  Memo.  No.  15,  the  Research  Council  has  received  from 
the  printers  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrative  Chairman.  In  it  are  dis- 
cussed many  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  Canada.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
personnel  of  the  various  committees  created  by,  or  associated  with,  the  Advisory 
Research  Council,  the  chairman  outlines  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
assured  results  of  modern  science  within  reach  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
interests  of  Canada.  Not  only  must  this  be  done  for  the  immediate  present,  but  a 
constructive  and  more  or  less  permanent  policy  must  be  laid  down  for  the  continued 
growth  of  a  movement  to  which  the  war  has  been  such  a  tremendous  stimulus;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  report  may  be  seen  the  nuclei  of  those  measures  and  policies  which, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  will  develop  into  organizations  and  movements  that  will 
enable  Canada  to  compete  successfully  in  world  markets. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  drift  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  of  many  of  her  leading  science  graduates  who  have  been  forced  to  expatriate 
themselves,  temporarily  at  least,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prizes  in  those  scientific  call- 
ings denied  them  in  Canada.  Before  long  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for,  with  the  establishment  of  Studentships  and  Fellowships  and,  ultimately,  of 
a  Central  Research  Institute,  there  will  be  created  in  Canada  openings  for  men  who 
are  determined  on  a  scientific  career. 

The  emancipation,  too,  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  from  their  dependence 
upon  the  American  anthracite  output  is  now  seen  to  be  possible  of  consummation 
within  a  reasonable  time,  for,  with  the  establishment  of  lignite  plants  throughout  the 
West,  resulting  from  the  investigation  and  recommendations  of  the  Research  Council, 
the  dependence  of  these  portions  of  Western  Canada  upon  Pennsylvania  mines  will 
gradually  disappear. 

In  addition  to  discussing  such  pressing  problems  as  have  just  been  noted,  the 
report  treats  exhaustively  of  the  question  of  establishing  in  Canada  a  Central  Research 
Institute,  which  will  be  useful  not  only  for  the  standardization  of  all  materials  of 
construction  but  also  for  the  solution  of  those  scientific  problems  that  are  continually 
confronting  our  industries. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  interested  corre- 
spondents.   To  date  the  free  bulletin  and  report  service  is  as  follows : — 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrative  Chairman. 
Report  No.  1.    The  Brique'tting  of  Lignites. 
Report  No.  2.    The  Recovery  of  Valours  from  Gases. 
Bulletin  No.  1.    The  Need  for  Industrial  Research  in  Canada. 
Bulletin  No.  2.    Researches  on  Sound  Measurement. 
Bulletin  No.  3.    How  to  Handle  Frozen  Fish. 
Bulletin  No.  4.    Hints  on  Frozen  Fish. 
Bulletin  No.  5.    Science  and  Industry. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  euding  September  13,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

C.P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Bushels. 

58,359 
f  20,224 
t  30,278 

30,398 
t  42, 106 
3,186 
t  48,487 
t  45,881 
t  13,990 
t  10,596 

t  9,328 

t  38,385 
3,539 
5,198 
2,292 

Bushels. 

69,491 
92,788 
85,342 
81,191 
G9.031 
271,534 
426,731 
185,365 
28,804 
t  5,038 

508,025 
Closed  for 
201 , 163 
134,774 
150,052 
120,946 

Bushels. 

19,759 
9,760 
15,300 
31,198 
8,675 
36,710 
57,005 
11,741 
9,605 
f  888 

94,387 
summer. 

11,391 
27,442 
72,498 
18,184 

Bushels. 

6,214 
13,637 
t  663 

Bushels. 

153,823 
95,961 
69,701 
142,787 
44,055 
314,818 
435,219 
155,133 
24,419 
t  16,522 

602,739 

210,158 
166,382 
227,748 
148,932 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

8,455 
3,388 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  ... 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

3,908 

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co    

Thunder  Bay  

9,655 

35,989 
627 

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 
Depot  Harbour 

7,510 

f 156, 303 

2,420,199 

422,767 

88,720 

2,775,383 

1,660 

3,627 
50, 115 

58,682 
Not 

80,184 
5,922 

2,952 
reported. 

15,902 

1,198 

83 

64,492 

99,796 
56,037 

55,402 

114,788 

18,854 

1,281 

220,325 

1  ~  "Q 

8,788 

1, 

24,76$ 

497,638 
24,568 

20,710 

889,591 
312,706 
173,648 
469,224 
211,758 
272, 114 

Midland — 

3, 272 

14,507 
8,350 

.  1,400 
8,810 

Tiffin,  G.T.P   

438 

Port  McNicol  

15,958 

Goderich — 

51,886 

440,619 
24,568 

Not 

5,133 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  .  .  , 

reported. 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Prescott — Montreal  Transportation  Co., 
Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

20,710 

153,418 
41,836 
45,088 
16,021 

205,937 
78,534 

574,053 
183,441 
10,  43 
380, 246 
5,821 
193,580 

162,120 
87,429 

118,517 
48,556 

No.  2  

West  St.  John,  N.B.   

*  24,401 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

632,660 

1,845,438 

417,060 

29,534 

2,924,692 

531,759 

4,410,425 

858,681 

119,535 

5,320,400 

t  Overshipped.        *  Corn. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Cats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week  ended 

September  13,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Bushels. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Bushels. 

Public 
EWator?, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

- 

Wheat— 

\T„     1    T-T  q  vrl 

Bushels. 

6,592 
103,621 
10,045 
54,860 
t  7,988 
6,666 
357,963 

Vn  9 

f  150,116 
t  35,913 
12,068 
t  5,497 
t  25,334 

+       Q  700 

82,325 

24,339 
15,533 
15 
5,000 
5,639 

132,369 
124,001 
22,098 
55,357 
11,707 

1  R  1RR 

_LO,  ODD 

270,762 

No.  3   

"NTr*     A  WTY,  an  i- 

No.  5  ,    

TVn  R 

Of  VlOV 

T'nf  ala 

4,8/6 

t  156,303 

55,402 

632,660 

531,759 

Oats— 

Nn   1  C  W 

No.  2   

3,569 
119,374 
364,079 
671 ,912 
523,377 
586,087 
151,801 

3,305 
62,778 
15,070 
23,203 
17,104 
19,782 

3,546 

321,024 
175,300 
28,994 

01  O     4  AO 

319, 493 
327,334 

97R  7£1 

327,898 
357,452 
408,143 

I ,014,608 
867,815 

1,002,401 
432,108 

No  3 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed    

Nn    9  . 

Of  Y\av 

Tnfola 

2,420,199 

1  -ti  78^ 

1 ,  O-iJ,  •±00 

4,410,425 

Barley — 

"Nn    ^  ovfra   O  W 

229,994 
460,103 
44,868 
55,823 
67,893 

No.  3C.W  

112,150 
251  153 
19,980 
29,455 
10,029 

6,945 

1  K03 

7,141 
2,746 
219 

1 10,899 

907  1 17 

17,747 

23,622 
57,645 

NVi  d 

Feed  

Rejected   ...   

Other  

Totals  

442,767 

18,854 

417,060 

858,681 

Flax- 

No.  1  Northwestern  Canada   

53,53- 
16,551 
7,937 

816 
197 
245 
23 

5,133 

64,484 
16,748 

8,182 
23 

5,697 

95,134 

No.  2C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

5,697 

Totals  

1,281 

88,720 

5,133 

24,401 

2,775,383 

220,321 

2,900,291 

5,920,400 

f  Jvershipped. 


ASBESTOS  MINING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

According  to  the  African  World  the  asbestos  mining  industry  showed  n  remark- 
able expansion  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  the  output  amounting  to 
£9,562  tons  of  a  declared  value  of  £189,890,  as  compared  with  0,157  tons,  valued  at 
£99,059,  during  the  previous  year.  The  mines  in  the  Victoria  district  have  continued 
fco  produce  satisfactory  returns,  and  Mr.  Ackerman^  report-  thai  the  ana  a1  Shabanie 
in  the  Belingwe  district  H  is  probably  the  richest  and  finest  deposit  of  its  kind  in  the 
world." 

Note. — The  South  African  asbestos  is  not  equal  to  the  Canadian  asbestos  in 
quality. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  13,  1918, 
with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

September  /•?,  1918— 

Total  

Bushels. 

f  1R6.303 
2,420, 199 
88,720 

Bushels. 

688,062 
1/990,226 
30,815 

Bushels. 

531,759 
4,410,425 
119,585 

2,3->2,616 

2,709,103 

5,061,719 

September  14,  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

1,268,138 
187,650 
2,128,086 

3,597,535 
93,297 
96S,905 

4,865,673 
280,947 
3,096,991 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total     

September  15,  IS  10— 

3,583,874 

4,659,737 

8,243,611 

4,360,270 
303,317 
7,118,153 

11,781,740 

4,225,660 
73,782 
9,209,705 

13,509,148 

8,585,930 
377,099 
16,327,859 

25,290,888 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

September  17,  1915 — 

2,983,871 
27,961 
768,119 

1,383,977 
1,089 
394,763 

4,367,848 
29,050 
1,162,882 

Total  

3,779,951 

1,779,829 

5,559,780 

September  17,  1914 — 

9,868,599 
1,720,010 

3,223,300 
480, 341 

13,091,899 
2,200,351 

11,578,609 

3,703,641 

15,292,2?0 

t  Overshipped. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  COLONIAL  FRUIT. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  15,  according  to  "  The  West  India  Committee 
Circular,"  Sir  A.  Stanley  said  that  in  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of  Food  and 
Shipping  he  had  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  relaxing  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  fruit  from  our  dominions  and  dependencies  in  view  of  the  failure 
of  the  hard  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

RESTRICTION  ON  IMPORT  OF  PAPER  HATS. 

According  to  the  Taiwan  Nichi-Nichi  Shimpo  of  Japan,  commenting  on  the 
restriction  of  the  importation  of  paper  hats  into  the  United  States,  paper  hats  to  the 
value  of  2,000,000  yen  (about  $1,000,000)  a  year  are  manufactured  here,  of  which  80 
per  cent  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  paper  hats  have  been  imported  into  Canada  and  sold  as  substitutes  for 
Panama  hats  at  very  low  prices  compared  with  the  cost  of  Panamas. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  August  31,  1918. 


Receipts. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Total 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1917  

Bush. 

12,062,025 
31,401,473 
35,967,089 
15,931,547 
4,761,709 
2,445,140 
2,206,989 
2,772,569 
2,143,151 
4,171,210 
1,040,582 
323,657 

Bush. 

414,147 
2,933,796 
5,863,068 
4,038,783 
2,332,742 
1,409,556 
1,978,074 
3,996,140 
3,749,779 
1,370,158 
1,189,169 

282,118 

Bush. 

596,291 
1,247,671 
1,370,331 
877,272 
683,182 
547,343 
577,099 
880,704 
380,595 
141,771 
127,672 
40,235 

Bush. 

49,407 
288,637 
1,089,022 
830,143 
360,342 
240,237 
259,878 
409,760 
121,335 
112,462 
150,717 

41,712 

Bush. 

15,168 
53,854 
50,217 
36,370 
18,034 
9,786 
9,621 
9,439 
4,778 
3,708 
1,201 
219 

Bush. 

Bush. 

13,137,038 
35,925,431 
44,339,727 
21,714,115 
8,156,009 
4,652,062 
5,031,661 
8,0-58.612 
6,399,638 
5,800,334 
2,509,341 
687,941 

Lb. 

1,278,330 
2,366,760 
4,907,063 
3,231,900 
2,260,630, 
1,676,665 
2,112,025 
2,224,860 
2,415,120 
1,264,240 
1,161,500 
3,800 

October,  1917 . .  

November,  1917  

December,  1917  

January,  1918  ...  .  .  . 

February,  1918  

March,  1918   

April,  1918  

May,  1918  

June,  1918  

July,  1918  

August,  1918   

1,025 

Total,  12  months.  . . 

September,  1917.  {^if* 
October,  1917.:.. 
November,  1917.  {j^f' 
December,  1917. 

t             -i  rv-i  r>      ( Lake. 
January,  1918... 

February,  1918. .{ 

March,  1918  {^aiT 

AP'™ {St 

™*y>™*  IS: 

115,227,141 

29,557,530 

7,470,166 

3,953,652 

212,395 

1,025 

156,421,909 

24,902,893 

Shipments. 

6,511,467 
686,904 

33,455,818 
585,070 

32,768,672 
530,408 

16,428,008 
763,025 
546,012 
3,411,017 

396,634 
745,595 
556,658 
1,257,336 
2,544,098 
2,294,849 
4,230,304 
951,701 

92,793 
79,821 
671,052 
135,412 
1,098,570 
404,094 
445,496 
70,731 

129,710 
34,236 

142,214 
29,174 

856,472 
9,840 

678,917 
47,924 

3,370 
63,585 

7,130,604 

1,546,556 
34,825,742 

2,006,992 
37,267,812 

3,242.561 
21,846,310 

1,833,381 
546,012 

4,783,345 

i 

51,690 
3,565,272 
146,020 
518,880 
99,040 
1,290,920 

1,357,620 

830,810 

393,600 

555,331 

3,002,770 
1,071,360 
1,192,770 

765,720 
291,584 

1,013,969 
50,710 

7,006,531 

810,300 

333,743 

228,285 

3,319,868 

590,312 

57,210 

240,193 

2,955 

4,210,538 

3.478,427 
2,089,241 
3,381,859 
2,300,606 

507,620 
4,048,178 

387,810 
1,068,797 

304,255 

537, 1 80 
52,224 

556,278 
2,373,217 
1,628,790 
4,552,336 
1,302,138 

151,000 

262,497 
2,0b2,294 

586,466 
1,135,583 

521,805 

161,081 
839,642 

55,396 
1,651,841 

61.478 
217,107 

61,485 

85,001 
127,418 
6,896 
142,867 

166,324 
536,600 

66,770 
304,305 

20,403 
295,492 
8,110 
191,304 

23,893 
126,520 

31,758 

51,273 
57,170 
15^892 
"M79 
2J92 
783 

4,413,383 
5,838,700 
5,189,985 
8,809,088 
1,907,531 
4,711,777 

726,106 
3,407,39li 
1,044,824 
1,806,179 

749,437 

1918  IS: 

J^>191* {S.- 
August, 1918....  {£*e. 

Total,  12  months  {^if' 

1,025 

99  753,979 
17,408,487 

18,002,124 
11,508,487 

5,108,398 
1,690,736 

3,261,534 
906,910 

63,585 
139,414 

1^025 

126,189,620 
31,654,639 

1,710,404 
21,494,193. 

INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  publishes, 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  Canadian  importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain 
and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manu- 
facturing the  goods  required. 
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Fancy  paper  goods,  labels,  etc.  — An  English  firm  producing  high-class  chromo 
lithographic  work  embossed  chromo  heads  and  flowers  (scraps),  gold  and  silver  lace 
papers,  embossed  borderings  and  ornaments  for  fancy  boxes  and  goods  of  every  kind, 
pi  pfumery  Labels,  cigar  labels  and  cigar  rings,  and  every  description  of  article  made 
from  paper,  especially  the  kind  of  productions  formerly  obtained  only  from  Germany, 
ii  eluding  fancy  ticket-  and  decorations  for  all  kinds  of  textile  goods — wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  are  handling  such  products.  (Address  British 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Heaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to 
British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3Q90.) 

Boots  and  shoes.— An  English  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  a  first-class  house  in  Canada  who  will  undertake  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution  el'  footwear.  (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver 
Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3080.) 

Samples  of  foreign  manufacture. — The  British  Trade  Commissioner  will  be 
1  to  receive  from  Canadian  importers  samples  of  any  particular  article  or 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  which  appear  to  be  displacing  British  goods  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  local  markets.  Full  particulars  as  to  current  prices,  etc.,  will  be 
esteemed,  together  with  any  remarks  and  suggestions  calculated  to  assist  the  import 
of  British-made  goods. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Inquiries  Branch,  The 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax,  Montreal,  Quebec,  St. 
John,  Siierbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton,  Regina,  Winnipeg  Indus- 
trial Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and  the  Eorder  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

702.  Manufacturers'  agency  in  Australia. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Sydney. 
New  South  Wales,  having  representation  in  all  trading  centres  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  wishes  to  arrange  with  Canadian  manufacturer's  to  represent  the  following 

lines : — 

(1)  Purs,  general. 

(2)  Papers  of  every  description. 

(3)  Industrial  chemicals. 

(4)  Cotton  piece-goods. 

(5)  Carpets,  rugs,  etc. 

(6)  Tie  silks,  for  making  ties  for  men's  wear. 

703.  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  irrigation  pumps. — A  Lon- 
don firm,  possessing  a  branch  in  France  and  claiming  a  large  export  trade  with  the 
Bast,  inquire  for  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery,  and  also  of  irrigation  pumps. 
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704.  Drinking  straws. — A  firm  of  London  merchants  established  for  seventy 
years  having  a  large  business  would  like  to  get  supplies  of  drinking  straws.  They 
are  ready  to  give  an  immediate  order  for  a  largo  quantity  if  they  can  be  obtained  at 
satisfactory  prices.  If  the  quality  and  prices  arc  right  they  would  give  repeated 
orders.  The  specifications  call  for  a  natural  straw  from  wheat  cut  nine  inches  in 
length. 

705.  Representation  in  Dublin. — A  Dublin  house  wishes  to  arrange  to  represent 
on  a  commission  basis  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  timber,  fruit,  dried  fish  and  other 
products.  The  head  of  the  firm  is  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  and 
they  arc  prepared  to  cover  the  whole  of  Ireland  effectively.  They  are  now  completing 
their  organization  for  after-war  business  and  would  like  to  get  into  communication 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

706.  Wire  nails,  screws,  files,  cotter  pins,  emery  stones. — A  London  firm  ask 
to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  ironwood 
and  screws,  files,  cotter  pins  and  artificial  emery  stone-. 

707.  Wire  nails. — An  Irish  co-operative  society  wish  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  hails  (-cement  coated)  and  ordinary. 

708.  Condensed  milk. — An  English  firm  of  cream  cheese  manufacturers  wish  to 
get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk  desiring  business 
openings  in  Great  Britain. 

709.  High-grade  pianos. — A  correspondent  who,  before  the  war,  acted  as  agent 
in  London  for  some  of  the  principal  German  pianoforte  manufacturers,  wishes  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  post-war  representation  of  Canadian  makers  of  high- 
grade  instruments. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.— Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa— Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 

Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

2,  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 
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(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

vc">  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINE. 

According  to  the  Austrian  publication  Die  Zeits  an  order  of  the  Austrian  Minister 
of  Trade  establishes  an  economic  combine  of  manufacturers  of  paper  goods  and  card- 
board goods.  To  this  combine  will  belong  the  manufacturers  of  envelopes,  paper  sacks, 
cigarette  paper,  paper  artificial  flowers,  paper  serviettes,  paper  lace,  cigar  holders, 
pa -try  paper,  bouquet  frills,  paper  lamp  shades,  fine  pasteboard  goods,  paper  cylinders, 
hard  paper  goods,  corrugated  cardboard,  account  books,  school  exercise  books,  and 
passe-partouts;  also  the  bookbinders,  the  stamping  works,  the  gold-printing  works, 
and  the  line-ruling  works.  The  combine  is  divided  into  three  groups,  comprising 
respectively  (1)  the  manufacturers  of  paper  goods;  (2)  the  manufacturers  of  fine 
pasteboard  goods,  hard  paper  goods  and  paper  cylinders;  (3)  the  bookbinders,  manu- 
facturers of  account  books  and  school  exercise  books,  stamping  works,  gold-printing 
works,  line-ruling  works,  and  manufacturers  of  passe-partouts.  Each  group  will 
elect  fifty  members  to  represent  it  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  combine,  and  the 
representatives  of  each  group  will  elect  from  among  themselves  eight  members  of  the 
committee,  which  will  thus  contain  twenty-four  elected  members  altogether.  The 
Minister  of  Trade  is  authorized  to  nominate  not  more  than  six  additional  members 
of  the  committee.  The  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  three  deputy 
chairmen  (one  from  each  group),  and  twelve  members  will  be  nominated  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Trade.  The  combine  is  subject  to  State  supervision,  which  will  be  exercised 
through  Government  commissaries  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Trade. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.     ( Monthly. ) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  in,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agont 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canooma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 601  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General%  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL,  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Addrese, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Walgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray.  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


B.    Millln,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of 
Address,  Canadian. 
R   H    Curry.  Nassau, 


Australia. 
Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


West  Indies. 
Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4.  ChristLanla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Export* 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil.  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

"talv: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan.  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

\A»s\oo    British  Consul  Gonerai 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lishon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul 

Venezuela : 

^orarss.   British  V1o»-r"onsul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  September  30,  1918.  No.  766 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

PREVIOUS  INSTRUCTIONS  AMENDED  AND  CONSOLIDATED. 

The  following  instructions  are  issued  under  the  terms  of  Customs  memo. 
2238-B  :— 

1.  The  importation  into  Canada  of  all  articles  specified  in  Schedule  "  G 
hereto  is  prohibited,  except  under  license  approved  by  the  War  Trade  Board. 

2.  The  War  Trade  Board,  however,  has  approved  the  admission  into  Canada 
of  all  articles  specified  in  Schedule  "  K  "  appended  hereto,  without  further  license 
until  otherwise  ordered,  when  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Newfound- 
land or  St.  Pierre-MiquSlon. 

Entries  of  articles  specified  in  said  Schedule  "  K  "  will  be  accepted  without 
the  production  of  licenses,  when  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
or  Newfoundland  or  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  but  not  from  any  other  country. 

3.  Entries  of  the  articles  specified  in  Schedule  "  H  "  hereto  will  be  accepted 
when  imported  into  Canada  from  any  British  and  Allied  country,  without 
license  until  otherwise  ordered  (under  ruling  by  the  War  Trade  Board) . 

4.  Communications  and  applications  for  Import  Licenses,  which  require 
the  approval  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa,  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Board.  Note:  By  arrangement  between  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Canada- 
Food  Board,  Ottawa,  the  approval  of  licenses  for  certain  articles  double-starred 
(thus  **)  in  Schedule  "  G  "  hereto  is  under  the  Canada  Food  Board. 

Communications  and  applications  for  Import  Licenses  in  respect  of  the 
articles  so  double-starred  should,  therefore,  be  sent  direct  to  the  Canada  Food 
Board  and  not  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  so  as  to  expedite  action  in  the  matter. 

5.  See  note  at  end  of  Schedule  "  H "  respecting  certain  articles  not  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  into  Canada. 

SCHEDULE  "K" 

List  of  restricted  imports  which,  under  ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  may 
be  admitted  into  Canada  for  entry  at  customs,  without  the  production  of  license, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  or  Newfoundland, 
or  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  (but  not  from  any  other  country). 

Acids,  all. 

Aerated  and  mineral  waters,  except  ginger  ale. 
Agricultural  implements. 
Aloxite  and  boro-carbone. 
Ammonia,  muriate  of. 

Animals,  live,  but  not  to  include  dogs  for  breeding  purposes. 
Antimony,  antimony  ore,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Argols,  or  wine  lees. 
Asbestos. 
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Asphalt. 
Balata. 

Blacking,  and  all  preparations  for  cleaning  and  polishing  shoes. 

HiMit-s,  hoofs  and  horns,  unmanufactured. 

Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of. 

Borax. 

Broom  corn. 

Burlap. 

( focao  (cocoa  beans). 

Caffeine,  caffeina,  tHeine  or  trimethylxanthine. 
Candle  pitch,  palm  and  other  vegetable  stearin. 

Cats,  carriages  and  other  vehicles  (except  automobiles  valued  at  $1,200  and 
upwards)  f.o.b.  place  of  manufacture. 
( lasein  or  lactarene. 
( lastor  beans  and  castor  oil. 
Cement  for  building  purposes. 
Chicory  root,  raw  or  roasted. 
Chloride  of  lime. 

Chrome,  chrome  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

Chromite. 

Citrate  of  lime. 

Clocks  and  watches  and  parts  thereof. 
Coal  tar  distillates,  all. 

Cobalt,  cobalt  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured. 
Cocoanut  oil. 

(  ocoanut  meat,  shredded,  desiccated  or  prepared. 

Copper  ore,  and  copper  concentrates  containing  less  than  (30  per  cent  copper. 
Copra. 

Cork,  unmanufactured  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Corundum. 

Cotton. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

Cryolite. 

Cyanide  of  soda. 

Dairy  products,  except  cheese. 

Dials. 

Earth,  infusorial  and  diatomaceous,  and  tripoli. 

Eggs,  dried,  frozen,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

Eggs  of  poultry. 

Emery. 

Explosives,  unless  for  sporting  purposes. 
Fans. 

Eerro-alloys,  all. 

Ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen. 

Fish,  fresh,  cured  or  preserved. 

Flax. 

Flaxseed. 

Fluorspar. 

Fullers  earth. 

Furs  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Fusel  oil  or  amylic  alcohol. 
.    Gelatine  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Glass  and  glassware. 
Glass,  optical. 
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Glue  and  glue  size. 

Glue  stock  and  raw  hide  cuttings. 

Graphite  crucibles. 

Grease. 

Gutta  joolatong. 
Gutta  siak. 
Gypsum. 

Hair  of  camel,  goat  and  alpaca,  manufactures  of. 

Hair,  human,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Hay. 

Hemp. 

Honey. 

Hops. 

Horsehair,  artificial,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Indigo  synthetic. 

Industrial  diamonds. 

Iridium. 

Iron  ore. 

Jute. 

Kapoc. 

Lead. 

Leather  and  tanned  skins  and  manufactures  of  leather,  also  hides  and  skins. 

Licorice-root. 

Lime. 

Magnesite. 

Manganese,  manganese  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Mantles  for  gas  burners. 
Manure  salts. 
Meats,  fresh. 
Mica. 

Molybdenum,  molybdenum  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 

therefrom. 
Monasite  sand. 
Moss  and  seaweed. 

Xickel,  nickel  ore,  matte,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors. 

Oils,  animal. 

Oil,  lemon. 

Oil,  palm. 

Oil,  soya  bean. 

Paints,  and  varnishes,  non-mineral. 
Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Paper  stock,  crude. 
Paraffin. 

Pencils  and  pencil  leads. 

Penholders  and  pens. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Plates,  electrotype,  stereotype  and  lithographic,  engraved 
Platinum. 

Plumbago  or  graphite. 

Pumice. 

Pyrites. 

Quebracho  wood. 

Rennets. 

Rice. 
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Rubber  manufactured  goods,  and  rubber  reclaimed  waste  or  scrap. 
Shellac. 

Shellfish  (nol  including  crabmeat  from  Japan). 
Silk,  artificial,  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Sisal. 

Soda,  all  salts  of. 

Sodium  potassium,  or  calcium  nitrates. 
Sugars. 

Sulphur  oil  or  olive  foots. 

Sumac,  ground  and  unground. 

Si, me  and  manufactures  thereof  (except  marble). 

Straw  and  grass,  unmanf actured  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Talc  and  soapstone. 

Tanning  materials. 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood. 

Tea  waste,  siftings  and  sweepings. 

Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated. 

Tin  ore,  and  tin  concentrates,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

Titanium,  titanium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 

Tobacco  leaf  and  tobacco. 

Tungsten,  tungsten  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  and  sticks  for. 

Vanadium,  vanadium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 
Vanilla  beans. 

Vegetable  ivory  or  tagua  nuts. 
Vinegar. 

Vegetable  fibres  and  textile  grasses,  manufactures  of. 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

Wolframite. 

Wool. 

Wool,  manufactures  of. 
Zinc. 

SCHEDULE  "  H  " 

List  of  restricted  imports  which,  under  ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  may 
be  admitted  into  Canada,  for  entry  at  customs,  without  the  production  of  license, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  when  imported  from  any  British  or  Allied  country. 

Blueprints  and  building  plans. 

Photographs,  drawings,  pictures,  illustrations,  prints  and  engravings  sent 
without  charge  to  Canadian  importers. 

Articles  admitted  temporarily  by  Canadian  customs,  conditional  on  re-expor- 
tation, such  as  articles  for  exhibition  purposes,  tourists'  outfits,  etc. 

Articles  returned  from  the  United  States  which  were  exported  thereto  sub- 
ject to  re-importation  into  Canada. 

Postal  parcels,  which  might  contain  commodities  not  exceeding  in  value  $25. 
on  the  Canadian  restricted  or  prohibited  list  addressed  to  members  of 
Allied  forces. 

Blueberries. 

Pine  apples. 

Strawberry  pulp. 

Xote. — Imports  into  Canada  of  the  following  articles  are  not  prohibited,  viz. : 
Acorn  nuts. 
Cocoa  nuts. 
Bananas. 
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Green  apples. 

Lemons. 

Limes. 

Oranges. 

Shaddocks. 

Beans. 

Canned  vegetables. 

Lentils. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Yams. 

Sunday  school  lesson  pictures,  Sunday  school  cards  and  similar  religious 

pictures  and  Bible  illustrations. 
Photographs,  not  exceeding  three  sent  by  friends  and  not  for  the  purpose 

of  sale. 

SCHEDULE  "  G." 

List  of  articles  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  Canada,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  Schedules  "  H  "  and  "  K  "  hereto,  or  when  licensed  by  order  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  or  Food  Board,  Ottawa: — 

1.  Acids,  all. 

2.  Agricultural  implements. 

3.  Alcohol  amylic,  or  fusel  oil. 

**4.  Ale,  porter,  lager  and  other  beer,  in  bottles  and  casks,  ginger  ale  and 
other  beverages. 

5.  Aloxite  and  boro-carbone. 

6.  Ammonia,  muriate  of. 

7.  Ammunition,  gun,  rifle  and  pistol  or  other  ammunition  (except  for  war 

purposes). 

8.  Animal  oils. 

'x"*9.  Animals,  live  (except  for  breeding  purposes),  including  dogs  for  the 
improvement  of  stock. 

10.  Argols  or  wine  lees. 

11.  Art  works,   including  photographs,   chromos,  chromotypes,  artotypes, 

oleograph  paintings,  drawings,  pictures,  engravings  or  prints,  decal- 
comania  transfers  of  all  kinds,  or  proofs  therefrom,  and  similar 
works  of  art.  Blue  prints  and  building  plans  and  works  of  art  in 
bronze,  cast  from  models  made  in  Canada  and  designed  by  sculptors 
domiciled  therein. 

12.  Asbestos. 

13.  Asphalt. 

14.  Bagatelle  or  other  game  tables  or  boards,  billiard  tables,  billiard  balls, 

cues,  racks  and  cue  tips,  for  bagatelle  and  billiards. 

15.  Balata. 

16.  Baskets  of  all  kinds  (not  including  baskets  in  use  as  coverings  or  con- 

tainers or  as  travellers'  baggage). 

17.  Beads  and  ornaments. 

18.  Bells  and  gongs. 

19.  Blacking  and  all  preparations  for  cleaning  and  polishing  shoes. 

20.  Boats,  open  pleasure,  canoes,  sail  boats,  skiffs. 

21.  Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of. 

22.  Bones,  hoofs  and  horns,  unmanufactured. 

23.  Borax. 
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-1.  Breadstuffs,  all  (including  wheat  and  wheat  flour). 

25.  Broom  corn. 

26.  Burlap. 

l}7.  Cabinets  of  coins,  collections  of  medals  and  collections  of  postage  stamps. 
**28.  Cacao  (cocoa  beans). 

l'!>.  Caffeine,  caffeina,  theine,  or  trimethylxanthine. 
">n.  Oandlepitch,  palm  and  other  vegetable  stearin. 
**31.  Candy  and  confectionery. 

'»_.  Cars,  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  automobiles  adapted  or  adaptable 
for  passenger  use,  valued  at  $1,200  and  upwards,  f.o.b.  place  of 
manufacture. 
**33.  Casein  or  lactarene. 

34.  Castor  beans  and  castor  oil. 

35.  Cement  for  building  purposes. 
**36.  Chicory  root,  raw  or  roasted. 

37.  Chloride  of  lime. 

38.  Chromite. 

39.  Citrate  of  lime. 

40.  Clocks  and  watches  and  parts  thereof. 

41.  Coal  tar  distillates,  all. 

**42.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  prepared  or  manufactured. 
**43.  Cocoanut  meat,  shredded,  desiccated  or  prepared. 
**44.  Cocoanut  oil. 
**45.  Copra. 

46.  Cork,  unmanufactured,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

47.  Corundum. 

48.  Cotton. 

49.  Cotton,  manufactures  of. 

50.  Cryolite. 

51.  Cyanide  of  soda. 
**52.  Dairy  products. 

53.  Dials. 

54.  Diamonds,  industrial. 

55.  Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  poker  chips. 

56.  Earth,  Fullers. 

57.  Earth,  infusorial,  and  diatomaceous,  and  tripoli. 

**58.  Edible  substances,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  United  States 

Customs  Tariff  Schedules. 
**59.  Eggs,  dried,  frozen,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 
**60.  Eggs  of  poultry. 

61.  Electric  lamps. 

62.  Electro-plated  ware  and  gilt  ware,  not  including  cutlery  or  articles  of 

iron  or  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles. 

63.  Emery. 

64.  Explosives,  fireworks,  fire  crackers  and  torpedoes  of  all  kinds,  except 

fulminates,  and  except  gunpowder  for  war  purposes. 

65.  Fans. 

66.  Feathers,  natural  and  artificial. 

67.  Ferro-alloys,  all. 

68.  Ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen. 
**69.  Fish,  fresh,  cured  or  preserved. 

70.  Fish  hoods,  rods  and  reels,  artificial  bait. 

71.  Flax  and  flaxseed. 

72.  Fluorspar. 

73.  Frames,  picture  and  photograph,  of  any  material. 
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**74.  Fruits,  all,  except  pineapples,  bananas,  blueberries,  strawberry  pulp, 
green  apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  or  limes. 

75.  Furniture. 

76.  Furs  and  manufactures  thereof  (does  not  include  fur  hats,  fur  not  on 

the  skin  prepared  for  hatter's  use,  nor  raw  seal  skins  from 
Uruguay) . 

**77.  Gelatine  and  manufactures  thereof. 

78.  Glass  and  glassware  (does  not  include  lenses,  opera  and  field  glasses, 

optical  instruments,  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  surveying  instru- 
ments, telescopes,  microscopes,  and  plates  or  discs  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  goods). 

79.  Glass,  optical. 

80.  Glue  stock  and  raw  hide  cuttings. 

81.  Glue  and  glue  size. 

82.  Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of,  including  jewellery  (not  including 

gold  and  silver  medals  and  cups  bestowed  as  prizes). 

83.  Grasses,  textile  and  vegetable  fibres,  manufactures  of. 

84.  Grease. 

85.  Guns,  rifles,  including  air  guns  and  air  rifles  (not  being  toys),  muskets, 

cannons,  pistols,  revolvers  or  other  firearms  (except  for  war  pur- 
poses). 

86.  Gun  and  pistol  covers  or  cases,  game  bags,  loading  tools  and  cartridge 

belts  of  any  material. 

87.  Gun  wads,  percussion  caps,  primers  and  cartridge  cases  (except  for  war 

purposes). 

88.  Gypsum. 

89.  Hair  of  camel,  goat  and  alpaca,  manufactures  of. 

90.  Hair,  horse,  artificial,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

91.  Hair,  human,  and  manufactures  thereof. 
**92.  Hay. 

93.  Hemp. 

94.  Hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of  leather. 
**95.  Honey. 

**96.  Hops. 

97.  Indigo  synthetic. 

98.  Iridium. 

99.  Ivory,  animal  and  manufactures  thereof. 

100.  Ivory,  vegetable  or  tagua  nuts. 

101.  Jute. 

102.  Kapoc. 

103.  Lead. 

104.  Lemon  oil. 

105.  Licorice  root. 

106.  Lime. 

'*107.  Lime  juice,  fruit  syrup  and  fruit  juices,  non-alcoholic  (except  lime  juice 

raw  and  concentrated  not  refined). 
f*108.  Lime  juice  and  fruit  juices  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  proof 

spirits. 
•*109.  Liquors,  malt. 

110.  Magnesite. 

111.  Mantles  for  gas  burners. 

112.  Manure  salts. 

113.  Marble,  manufactures  of,  including  marble  rough  and  marble  sawn 

(except  statuettes  and  statues  of  marble). 

114.  Matches,  friction  and  lucifer. 
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**115.  floats.  foesL 

**li6.  Meat  products  and  preserved  meats. 
1  IT.  Meerschaum,  crude  or  manufactured. 

118.  Mica. 

119.  Monasite  sand. 

120.  Moss  and  sea  weed. 

L21.  Musical  instruments  and  parts  thereof. 
**li>i>.  Nuts,  all,  except  cocoanuts  and  acorns. 

**123.  Oils,  all  expressed  vegetable  from  Europe  only.    Oil,  soya  bean. 
**124.  Oil  cake. 

125.  Oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors. 

126.  Ores- 
Antimony,  antimony  ore,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Chrome,  chrome  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Cobalt,  cobalt  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Copper  ore,  and  copper  concentrates  containing  less  than  60  per 

cent  of  copper. 
Iron  ore. 

Manganese,  manganese  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Molybdenum,  molybdenum  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical 

extracted  therefrom. 
Nickel,  nickel  ore,  matte,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Tin  ore  and  tin  concentrates  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Titanium,  titanium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Tungsten,  tungsten  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Vanadium,  vanadium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Paints  and  varnishes  non-mineral. 
Palm  oil. 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof  (does  not  include  books  and  other  printed 
matter). 

Paper  stock,  crude  (does  not  include  wood-pulp). 
Paraffin. 

Peas,  dried,  from  Europe  only. 
Pencils  and  pencil  leads. 
Penholders  and  pens. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations. 
Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  and  parts  thereof. 
Photographic  goods. 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Plates,  electrotype,  stereotype  and  lithographic,  engraved. 
Platinum. 

Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  crucibles. 
Pumice. 
Pyrites. 

Quebracho  woods. 
Rennets. 
Rice. 
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148.  Rubber  manufactured  goods,  rubber  reclaimed  waste  or  scrap,  crude 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  crude  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber,  gutta-joola- 
tong,  gutta-siak. 
**149.  Shellfish  (does,  not  include  crabmeat  from  Japan). 

150.  Shellac. 

151.  Silk,  artificial,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

152.  Silverware  and  sterling  ware  (not  including  cutlery). 

153.  Sisal. 

154.  Skates  of  all  kinds,  roller  or  other  and  parts  thereof. 

155.  Soap. 

156.  Soda,  all  salts  of,  including  nitrate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  soda. 

157.  Sodium  potassium  or  calcium  nitrates. 
**158.  Starch. 

159.  Stone  and  manufactures  thereof. 

160.  Straw  and  grass  unmanufactured  and  manufactures  thereof. 
**161.  Sugars. 

162.  Sulphur  oil  or  olive  foots. 

163.  Sumac,  ground  or  unground. 

164.  Talc  and  soapstone. 

165.  Tanning  materials. 

166.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood. 

**167.  Tea  waste,  siftings  or  sweepings. 

168.  Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs  or  grain  or  granulated. 

169.  Tobacco  and  tobacco  leaf. 

170.  Toys. 

171.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades  and  sticks  for. 
**172.  Vanilla  beans. 

**173.  Vegetables,  all,  except  beans  and  lentils,  and  peas  either  in  their  natural 
state  or  prepared  or  preserved  (not  including  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, yams,  or  canned  vegetables). 
Beans  and  lentils  from  Europe  only. 
•**I74.  Vinegar. 

175.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 
**176.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
**177  Wines. 

178.  Wolframite. 

179.  Wool. 

180.  Wool,  manufactures  of. 

181.  Zinc. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Additions  to  and  Removals  from  the  Export  Conservation  List. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following: — 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  216)  the  addition  of 

the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective  September  11, 

1918:— 

Aluminium*  metallic,  and  all  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight) 
of  metallic  aluminium,  X-2.    (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.) 
Alloys,  as  follows : — 
Dental,  X-4. 
Titanium,  X-2. 
Uranium,  X-2. 
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Animal  hair,  as  follows:— 
Manufactures  of. 
Raw. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  X-4. 
( lameras,  moving-picture. 

Cameras,  photographic,  other  than  moving  picture  cameras.  (Individual  licenses 
qoI  required  if  accompanying  a  passenger  as  personal  baggage.) 

Cartridges  and  shells,  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  reloading  and  cleaning  tools  for 
same,  X-2. 

Crystals,  tin,  X-4. 

Degras. 

Dental  alloys,  X-4. 

Flax,  and  all  articles  containing  flax,  X-2. 
Hair,  animal,  as  follows: — 

Manufactures  of. 

Raw. 
Kapok. 

Lead,  as  follows: — 
Pig,  X-2. 
Pipe,  X-2. 
Sheet,  X-2. 

Lenses,  optical,  mounted  or  unmounted,  including  lenses  forming  part  of  apparatus 

but  not  including  spectacle,  eyeglass,  or  reading-glass  lenses.  (Note 

exception  under  Cameras.) 
Instruments,  as  follows  : — 

Containing  lenses.    (Note  exception  under  Cameras.) 
Metallic  aluminium  and  all  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight) 

of  metallic  aluminium,  X-2.    (Individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada 

and  Newfoundland.) 
Moellon  degras. 
Moving-picture  cameras. 

Optical  lenses,  mounted  or  unmounted,  including  lenses  forming  part  of  apparatus, 
but  not  including  spectacle,,  eyeglass,  or  reading-glass  lenses.  (Note 
exception  under  Cameras.) 
Ore,  as  follows  : — 
Kadium,  X-2. 
Tranium,  X-2. 
Titanium,  X-2. 
Oxide  of  tin,  X-4. 
Pearls. 

Photographic  cameras,  other  than  moving-picture  cameras.    (Individual  licenses 

not  required  if  accompanying  a  passenger  as  personal  baggage.) 
Pig  lead,  X-2. 
Pipe  lead,  X-2. 
Radium,  as  follows  : — 

Luminous  compounds,  X-2. 

Ores,  X-2. 

Salts,  X-2. 
Salts,  as  follows: — 

Radium,  X-2. 

Tin,  X-2. 

Uranium,  X-2. 
Sheet  lead,  X-2. 
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Tin,  as  follows: — 

Bichloride  of,  X-4. 
Crystals,  X-4. 
Oxide  of,  X-4. 
Salts,  X-4. 

Sundry  articles,  all,  either  made  of  tin  plate  or  coated  or  dipped  in  tin,  X-4. 
Titanium  and  its  compounds,  X-2. 
Uranium,  as  follows: — 

Alloys,  X-2. 

Ores,  X-2. 

Salts,  X-2. 

The  removals  from  the  Export  Conservation  List,  as  shown  below,  have  been 
adopted,  also  effective  September  11,  1918: — 

Aluminium  and  all  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or  more  (in  weight)  of 

aluminium,  X-2.     (Individual  licenses  not  required  to   Canada  and 

Newfoundland.) 
Cameras,  photographic  (valued  at  over  $25  each). 
Cartridges,  X-2. 

Flax,  and  all  articles  containing  flax  which  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  X-2. 

Lenses,  optical  (except  spectacle,  eyeglass,  and  reading-glass  lenses). 
Optical  lenses  (except  spectacle,  eyeglass,  and  reading-glass  lenses). 
Photographic  cameras  (valued  at  over  $25  each). 
Radium,  its  salts,  and  radium  luminous  compounds,  X-2. 
Titanium,  X-2. 
Uranium,  X-2. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  further  announce  in  a  new  ruling  (  W.T.B.R. 
218)  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List, 
effective  September  9,  1918 : — 
Acids,  as  follows : — 
Hydrochloric,  X-2. 
Muriatic,  X-2. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  X-2. 
Muriatic  acid,  X-2. 


IRISH  TRADE  DURING  1916. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  August  22,  1918. — The  report  on  the  trade  in  imports  and  exports  at 
Irish  ports  during  the  year  1916,  has  just  appeared,  publication  having  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  statistical  work  of  the 
department  caused  by  the  war  and  the  depletion  of  its  trained  statistical  staff  caused 
by  enlistment. 

Total  Exports  and  Imports. 

Imports,  at  Irish  ports  are  estimated  at  £105,205,416  in  1916  as  compared  with 
£87,950,316  in  1915  and  £74,467,283  in  1913.  Exports  in  1916  are  estimated  at 
£107,171,017  as  compared  with  £84,463,408  in  1915  and  £73,877,389  in  191:;.  Increased 
prices  largely  account  for  the  increases  shown.  Had  the  average  prices  in  1916  been 
the  same  as  in  1915,  instead  of  an  increase  of  19-6  per  cent,  imports  would  have 
decreased  by  3  per  cent,  and  instead  of  an  increase  of  26  -  9  per  cent  exports  would 
have  increased  by  only  2-5  per  cent. 
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Imports  into  Ireland. 

Values  of  farm  produce,  food  and  drink  stuffs  imported  into  Ireland  in  1916 
were  £39,050,4S9  as  compared  with  £20,970,893  in  1914.  Values  of  raw  materials 
imported  were  £17,793,894  as  compared  with  £11,162,031  in  1914.  Values  of  manu- 
factured  goods  imported  were  £48,361,068  as  compared  with  £35,861,808  in  1914.  The 
above  figures  make  clear  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Ireland,  an  agricultural  country, 
is  largely  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  farm  produce,  food  and  drink  stuffs, 
the  value  of  these  imports  in  1916  amounting  to  37  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total 
imports. 

Imports  of  Special  Interest  to  Canada. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  imports  into  Ireland  of  some  of  the 
principal  commodities  of  special  interest  to  Canada : — 

1916.  1913. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Commodity. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

832,543 

3,850,511 

568,921 

2,048,116 

Ham  

35,617 

156,715 

23,504 

84,614 

40,507 

2-01,522 

45,157 

137,729 

Apples  and  pears 

114,474 

114,474 

198,215 

170,135 

47,373 

146,856 

49,165 

73,543 

Preserved  fruits 

23,805 

101,171 

64,422 

90.191 

Wheat  

7,676,057 

5,693,076 

7,849,871 

3,368,903 

Wheat  flour  

4,83<0,238 

4,166,080 

4,968,282 

2,629,049 

Barley  

1,454,52-0 

1,09'0,980 

1,521,715 

524,013 

Maize  

10,196,333 

6,330,223 

14,880,194 

4,154,054 

Oats  

150,930 

83,640' 

338,109 

105,659 

Flaxseed  

133,754 

228,832 

138,072 

104,500 

32,576 

3,047,484 

40,982 

2,300,115 

175,781 

1,779,929 

344,706 

1,986,025' 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  values  of  certain  groups  of  imports 
into  Ireland  of  interest  to  Canada : — 


1913. 

1916. 

Fish  

£  325,674 

£  435,477 

5,422,110 

8,467,209 

1,211, 608 

1,851,651 

56-5,090 

874,206 

Boots,  shoes,   saddlery,   india-rubber  goods. 

2,236,878 

2,966,952 

Metal  and  metal  castings  

4,328,836 

4,037,519 

4,061,549 

5,514,611 

Wooden    articles,    furniture,    and  articles 

1,196,546 

1,077,536 

1,161,176 

1,441,186 

36,587.862 

48,361,083 

Produce  Exported  to  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  of  farm  produce,  food  and  drink  stuffs  from  Ireland  are,  of  course, 
very  large,  their  value  in  1916  amounting  to  58  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
exports.  Practically  all  go  to  Great  Britain  and  are  consumed  there.  An  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  trade  will  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  giving  estimated 
values  of  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ireland  and  from 
the  principal  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions: — 


1913.  1915.  1916. 

Ireland   £41,050,048  £48,693,566  £  62.576,521 

United  States                                    48,341,434  95,983,444  133,067,504 

Argentina                                             34,606,046  51,802,102  40.35vS.789 

Canada                                              20,325,751  29,559,344  45,431,613 

British  India                                     18,029,800  23,890,371  21,497,456 

Denmark                                            23,005,606  21,638,775  20,979,740 

New  Zealand.    ..........        8,551,650  16,034,210  17,605,943 

Netherlands                                       16,873,105  14,437.272  14,395,011 

Australia                                           14,966,760  11,796,895  10.240.3S4 

Russia                                                15,079,035  8,609,519  660,408 
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Bacon,  Hams,  etc. 

In  exports  of  bacon,  hams,  pork  and  live  pigs  to  Great  Britain  in  1916,  Ireland 
comes  second  on  the  list,  with  a  value  of  £9,092,000  as  compared  with  £24,550,000  from 
the  United  States  and  £9,088,000  from  Denmark.  Canada  comes  fourth  with  a  value 
of  £7,708,000. 

Poultry. 

In  the  export  of  poultry  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  ranks  first  with  a  value 
of  £1,749,000;  the  United  States  second,  £262,000,  and  Canada  fifth,  £12,005. 


Butter. 

The  Irish  export  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916  value  £6,163,000,  was 
the  second  in  value,  the  export  from  Denmark,  £10,378,000  being  first,  and  that  from 
New  Zealand,  £2,728,000  third;  that  from  the  United  States,  £1,179,690,  fourth,  and 
from  Canada,  £855,536,  eighth. 

Eggs. 

The  Irish  export  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916  far  exceeded  in  quantity 
and  value  that  from  any  other  country,  amounting  to  8,254,000  great  hundreds,  valued 
at  £6,328,000,  Egypt  ranking  second  in  quantity  with  1,890,000  great  hundreds,  valued 
at  £975,000;  Canada  third  with  1,431,778  great  hundreds  valued  at  £1,173,788,  and 
Denmark  fourth  with  1,3*92,111  great  hundreds,  valued  at  £1,303,177. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  eggs  exported  since  1912  were  as  follows: — 


Quantity.  Value. 
Tear.                                                                       Gt.  Hundreds.  £ 

1912  ;  .  .        6,313,525  2,926,582 

1913   6,398,235  3,019,167 

1914   6,824.612  3,383,870 

1915    7,577,763  4,799,250 

1916   8,254,339  6,328,326 


Prices  of  Irish  Eggs. 

Canadian  egg  exporters  will  be  interested  in  the  following  table  showing  the  quan- 
tities and  prices  of  Irish  eggs  exported  and  the  current  prices  per  120  f.o.b.  Irish 
ports  each  month  during  1916  and  1914: — 


1914. 

1916. 

Thousands  of 

Thousands  of 

Gt.  Hundreds. 

Price. 

Gt.  Hundreds. 

Price. 

January  

....  210 

13s. 

3d. 

300 

17s. 

9d. 

February  

 450 

lis. 

3d. 

580 

14s. 

6d. 

  920 

8s. 

6d. 

940 

13s. 

3d. 

April  

  1,090 

8S: 

Od. 

1,150 

lis. 

9d. 

  1,020 

7s. 

9d. 

1,250 

12s. 

3d. 

  80'0 

8s. 

6d. 

1,220 

13s. 

6d. 

July  

670 

8s. 

6d. 

740 

14s. 

Od. 

480 

10s. 

9d. 

690 

14s. 

6d. 

September.    .  .  . 

  420 

12s. 

3d. 

470 

18s. 

3d. 

October  

  330 

14s. 

9d. 

430 

19s. 

6s. 

November .... 

  200 

18s. 

Od. 

240 

25s. 

Od. 

December.    .  .  . 

  50 

18s. 

9d. 

180 

26s. 

6d. 

Estimated  Values  of  Irish  Exports  and  Imports  from  1912  to  1916. 


Imports.              Exports.  Total. 

1912                                                £  73,952,725  £  67,167,904  £141,120,629 

1913..    ..                                             74,467,283              73,877,389  148,344,672 

1914                                                     73,994,732             77,311,052  151,305,784 

1915                                                    87,950,316             84,463,408  172,413,724 

1916                                                  105,205,416            107,171,017  212,376,433 
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THE  ORGANIZER  OF  THE  KARA  SEA  ROUTE  TO  SIBERIA. 

The  organizer  of  the  Kara  Sea  Route  to  Siberia  ,who  founded  and  managed  for 
a  number  of  years  the  Siberian  Steamship,  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Norway,  Russia  and  Siberia,  is  about  to  go  to  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Pacific  and 
writes  that  he  would  bo  pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are 
interested  in  Russian  trade,  when  conditions  become  more  stable.  Any  one  interested 
ran  -ccure  the  address  by  communicating  with  this  office. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  COTTON  GROWING. 

REPORT  <>F  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  INVESTIGATION  APPOINTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the  best 
means  to  develop  the  growing  of  cotton  within  the  Empire  have  presented  an  interim 
report  in  which  they  say: — 

■'  The  actual  and  potential  sources  of  supply  within  the  British  Empire  are  India, 
£&ypt,  and  the  Sudan,  the  West  Indies,  and  some  of  the  African  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates, more  particularly  Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  Nyasaland.  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  and  Queensland  have  also  proved  their  capacity  to  grow  excellent  cotton. 

"  Of  these,  India  offers  the  most  promising  prospects  of  a  considerable  increase 
of  output  within  a  reasonably  short  time;  though  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  crop  is  of 
shorter  staple  than  is  required  by  the  Lancashire  industry  and  that  of  the  British 
Empire  outside  India. 

"  The  cottons  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Egypt  are  each  of  a  special  char- 
acter, which  cannot  at  present  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  these  sources  of  supply  enables  the  British 
Empire  to  control  to  a  great  extent  the  spinning  of  fine  counts  of  yarn  which  are 
mainly  used  in  the  production  of  the  finer  cotton  materials.  This  is  the  more  impor- 
tant inasmuch  as  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  marked  tendency,  especially  in 
Lancashire,  towards  the  manufacture  of  finer  fabrics,  which  require  the  use  of  longer 
stapled  cotton. 

"  In  Uganda  and  in  Nyasaland  the  cotton  mostly  grown  has  been  of  a  grade  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Egyptian  and  American.  This  grade  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  to  the  cotton  industry,  because  in  America  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  falling-off  in  the  production  of  similar  cotton. 

"  The  Empire's  supply  of  cotton  is  chiefly  deficient  in  the  medium  grades  which 
form  the  raw  material  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Empire's  trade.  Of  such  qualities  the 
Empire's  total  production  has  hitherto  been  trifling  compared  to  the  world's  produc- 
tion ;  but  there  have  been  distinct  evidences  of  development  on  a  large  scale  of  new 
areas  for  the  production  of  such  medium  cottons.  Both  India  and  West  Africa  have 
proved  their  capacity  to  produce  such  cotton  in  much  larger  quantities  than  hitherto. 

"  The  share  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  world's  cotton  supplies  is  brought  out 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  various  grades  of  cotton,  from  the  finest  to 
the  lowest,  and  the  share  of  the  British  Empire  in  each  grade. 
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THE  WORLD  S  COTTON  SUPPLY  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  S  SHARE  IN  IT. 

(Based  on  Pre-war  Figures.) 


Grade  and  (Quality 


I.  Best  Sea  Islands. 


II.  Sea  Islands  

Best  Egyptian 
(Sakel,"etc.).. 


III.  Egyptian  

Staple  American. . 

Peruvian  


IV.  American. 


V.  Indian,  etc. 


Where  Grown. 


Islands,  South  Carolina 
West  Indies  


Florida  and  Georgia . 
West  Indies  


Egypt. 


Egypt.   

Sudan   

Mississippi  delta,  etc  

Nyasaland,  Uganda,  and  East  and  South 

Africa  

Peru  


United  States. .  . 

Mexico   

Brazil  

Russia  

West  Africa  

Levant   

India  

China  and  Corea . 


India. . 
Russia . 
China 


World's  Crop. 
Bales  of  500 
lbs. 


8,000 
4,000 


12,000 


70,000 
2,000 


550,000 


622,000 


700,000 
20, 000 
200,000 

40, 000 
125,000 


1,085,000 


15,000,000 
150,000 
300,000 
f 00, 000 
15,000 

100,000 

400,000 
250,000 


16,715,000 


4,500,000 
750, 000 
1,800,000 


7,050,000 


25,484,000 


I'm  pi  re's 
Share.  Bales 


4,000 


552,000 


*%,000 


415,000 


4,500,000 


6,231,000 


"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  British  Empire  produces  33  per  cent 
of  the  very  highest  grade,  89  per  cent  of  the  second,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  third,  its 
share  of  the  great  medium  grade,  the  fourth,  is  only  about  2£  per  cent  while  in  the  lowest 
grade  again  it  accounts  for  64  per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 

"  The  committee  consider  that  the  extension  of  cotton  growing  within  the  Empire 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  any  general  plan  for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  and  making  it  economically  independent  and  self-supporting.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  measures  which  would  lead  to  the  extension  of  cotton  growing  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  e.g.,  the  extension  and  improvement  of  means  of  com- 
munication and  transport,  and  the  provision  of  irrigation  facilities  where  necessary, 
are  exactly  the  conditions  which  would  lead  to  development  in  respect  of  every  other 
crop  which  they  are  capable  of  producing,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  general  standard  of  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  and  increasing  their 
purchasing  power." 
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PRELIMINARY  RETURNS  OF  CROP  ACREAGE  AND  LIVESTOCK  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES  FOR  1918. 

Ohiep  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  August  20,  1918. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  issued 
under  date  August  27,  a  memorandum  of  agricultural  returns  collected  on  the  4th 
June  for  England  and  Wales. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  satisfactory  feature  of  the  crop  figures  is  the  increase 
of  l.K'-.iWn  acres,  or  lu  per  cent  over  the  arable  area  of  1917,  which  amounting  to 
12,398,730  acres  is  the  largest  area  returns  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Upon  the  other 
hand  permanent  grass  has  decreased  by  1,246,470  acres  on  the  year,  and  the  total  area 
under  crops  and  grass  exhibits  a  slight  decrease. 

The  greater  part  of  the  grass  land  ploughed  up  has  been  placed  under  wheat  and 
oats.  The  area  under  wheat  amounting  to  2,556,740  acres  is  the  largest  since  1884 
and  exhibits  an  increase  over  1917  of  638,260  acres  or  roughly  one-third.  Oats  this 
year  cover  2,778,980  acres,  the  largest  on  record,  and  about  23  per  cent  more  than 
last  year. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  supplementary  table  that  the  other  corn  and  pulse 
crops  also  mark  increases. 

The  total  area  under  corn  and  pulse  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  peas  and 
mixed  corn),  this  latter  a  new  classification,  amounts  this  year  to  7,481,000  acres  in 
comparison  with  6,035,000  acres  in  1917,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  and  the  largest 
area  under  corn  since  1879. 

The  area  under  potatoes  has  been  augmented  by  125,850  acres  or  25  per  cent  and 
is  much  the  largest  on  record.  Turnips  and  swedes  are  again  reduced,  but  the  man- 
gold area  is  slightly  greater,  while  flax  this  year  covers  18,400  acres,  more  than  seven 
times  the  area  of  last  year,  and  with  two  exceptions  (1869  and  1870)  the  largest  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 

Clovers,  sainfoin  and  rotation  grasses  have  been  reduced  by  400,000  acres  and 
the  total  area  is  the  smallest  on  record.  Of  this  1,446,500  acres  were  reserved  for  hay 
this  also  being  the  smallest  ever  returned,  and  of  the  permanent  grass  an  area  of 
nearly  half  a  million  less  than  last  year  was  reserved  for  hay.  As  a  result  the  total 
hay  acreage  falls  just  short  of  5,750,000  acres,  or  730,000  less  than  in  1917,  and  the 
smallest  since  1885. 

Regarding  the  live  stock'  statistics,  while  horses  are  unchanged  and  cattle  exhibit 
in  the  aggregate  a  slight  decline  from  the  record  total  of  last  year,  the  total  of  cows 
and  heifers,  in  milk,  is  the  largest  ever  known.  Sheep  have  declined  by  about  4  per 
cent,  and  pigs  by  over  11  per  cent,  the  total  in  each  case  in  1918  being  the  smallest 
since  records  have  been  kept. 

The  exact  figures  for  1918  (in  the  case  of  crops,  vegetables  are  not  reproduced) 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  in  comparison  with  1917 : — 

Preliminary  Agricultural  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  1918  (Jj-th  June),  in 

Comparison  with  1917. 

Crops. 


Distribution. 
Total  acreage  under  all  crops  and  grass  (a) 

1918. 
Acres. 
26,987,630 

1917. 
Acres. 
27,081,480 

Arable  land  

12,398,73*0 

11,246,110 

Permanent  grass  (a)  — 

4,298,680 
10,290,220 

4,794,210 
11,041,160 

Total  ' .  . 

14,588,900 

15,835,370 
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Preliminary  Agricultural  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  etc. — Continued. 

Crovs. — Con. 

1918.  1917. 

Distribution.  Acres.  Acres. 

Wheat — 

Autumn  sown   2,293,500  1,724,700 

Spring  sown  '   263,240  193,780 

Total  ,   2,556,740  1,918,480 

Barley   1,501,830  1, 459, 800 

Oats   2,778,980  2,258,910 

Rye   101,450  56,010 

Beans   250,690  210,590 

Peas   150,100  131,000 

Potatoes   633,840  507,990 

Turnips  and  swedes   910,710  972,370 

Mangolds   401,290  388,840 

Flax..   18,400  2,510 

Hops   15,670  16,950 

Small  fruits   65,680  71,940 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses — 

For  hay   1,446,500  1,681,900 

Not  for  hay   648,820  817,640 

Total   2,095,320  2,499,540 

 j  

Orchards  (c)   263,060  259,450 

Live  Stock. 

1918.  1917. 

Distribution.  No.  No. 

Total  of  horses   1,375,830  1,372,820 

Total  of  cattle   6,200,490  6,227,150 

Total  of  sheep   16, 475,180  17,169,860 

Total  of  pigs.  .    .  .%   1,697,070  1,918,540 

(a)  Excluding  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing  (3,988,450  acres  in  1918, 
compared  with  3,901,710  acres  in  1917). 

(c)  Any  crop  or  grass  grown  in  orchards  is  also  returned  under  its  proper  heading. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  ISSUES  OFFICIAL  YEAR  BOOK. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan  reports  that  the  first  issue  of  the  Official  Year 
Book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  published.  It  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cousins,  the  director  of  the  Census  Department  for  the  Union,  and  covers 
historical  and  economical  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Union  from  its  establishment  in 
1910  to  the  end  of  the  year  1916.    It  will  be  known  as  the  Official  Year  Book  of  1917. 


THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  IN  GLASGOW. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  August  30,  1918. — The  Second  Annual  British  Industries  Fair  held  in 
Glasgow  opened  on  August  19,  and  will  run  until  the  31st  instant,  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  having  interfered 
with  the  original  plan  of  holding  it  simultaneously  with  the  London  branch  of  the 
fair  in  March  last. 

The  new  premises  are  known  as  the  Kelvin  Hall  of  Industries,  and,  covering  a 
floor  space  of  approximately  100,000  square  feet,  were  very  fully  occupied  by  stands 
48361— 2£ 
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representing  the  following  lines:  Textiles,  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
foodstuffs  (prepared  and  preserved),  chemicals,  cardboard  box  manufactures,  leather, 
etc. 

War  conditions  have  set  definite  limits  to  the  scope  of  the  Glasgow  Fair.  No 
exhibition  of  industrial  enterprise  on  the  Clyde  can  claim  to  be  representative  as  long 
a<  the  engineering  and  allied  trades  are  absent.  But  the  serious  present  demands  on 
nil  put  precluded  the  part  icipation  of  these,  and  also  of  many  other  lines  whose  dis- 
play- would  undoubtedly  have  added  very  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  fair. 

When  it  is  considered  that  under  present  conditions  a  large  proportion  of  the 
exhibitors  are  in  such  a  position  that  their  stocks  and  output  prospects  would  not 
permit  of  any  immediate  expansion  of  business,  and  that  they  are  supporting  the 
project  purely  with  a  view  to  the  possibilities  of  an  indefinite  future,  it  will  be  realized 
that  the  successful  carrying  out  of  an  exhibition  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  any 
similar  enterprise  ever  promoted  in  Scotland  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  organizers 
of  the  fair.  It  has,  indeed,  made  it  very  clear  that  such  an  annual  exhibit  of  important 
industries  meets  a  definitely  felt  need  on  the  part  of  Scottish  producers,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  when  normal  times  return  the  fair  will  receive  much  more  general 
support  and  become  an  annual  event  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A  VALUABLE  MEDIUM  OF  PUBLICITY. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  those  fortunate  manufacturers  who  have  the 
materials  and  facilities  available  for  expansion  have  had  good  reason  to  feel  satisfied 
with  the  practical  value  of  the  fair  as  a  medium  of  industrial  publicity.  As  an  instance 
of  results  secured  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  stall-holder  at  the  last  Glasgow  Fair, 
who  is  again  exhibiting,  secured  orders  amounting  to  about  £100,000  directly  or 
indirectly  as  an  outcome  of  the  fortnight's  exhibition. 

War  conditions  prevented  display  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  representation  at  this  and  the  London  Fair,  after  the  war,  will  provide 
an  excellent  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  buyers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  business.  ^ 

DYE  AND  TEXTILE  EXHIBITS. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  features  of  the  fair  were  the  quality  and  variety  of  the 
textiles  section,  including  tapestries,  carpets  and  other  similar  fabrics,  and.  the  large 
representation  of  dye  manufacturers.  The  great  national  importance  of  the  dye 
industry  has  received  abundant  emphasis  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  displays  at 
the  fair  made  it  clear  that  results  have  been  obtained  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
nation's  textile  industry.  It  is  not  merely  that  dye  manufacturers  have  developed  the 
fundamental  intermediate  products  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Germany,  but  firms  which 
f\vo  years  ago  were  merely  dye  users  have  now  successfully  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes,  attaining  a  remarkably  high  standard  of  quality.  For  instance,  one 
firm  of  Scottish  exhibitors,  virtually  faced  with  ruin  when  the  war  broke  out  on  account 
of  their  inability  to  obtain  the  best  German  dyes,  have  started  to  produce  fast  dyes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Ltd.,  have 
not  only  removed  the  need  for  German  dyestuffs,  but,  "  in  one  colour  of  vital  import- 
ance, have  improved  upon  the  best  German  make."  Enterprise  on  a  large  and  most 
successful  scale  also  marks  the  history  of  the  British  Dyes  (Ltd.),  Huddersfield,  a  firm 
in  which  the  Government  is  interested,  and  who  were  able  to  show  a  wide  range  of 
Government  equipment  for  which  they  supplied  the  dyestuffs.  Another  feature  of 
their  display  illustrated  the  various  stages  through  which  the  distillates  of  coal  tar 
pass  in  the  process  of  conversion  into  dyestuffs.  The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Leverstein,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  was  also  of  special  interest,  their  stand  showing  dyestuffs  in  their  appli- 
cation to  textiles,  and  also  making  a  special  feature  of  a  display  of  British-made 
synthetic  indigo,  and  demonstrating  the  varied  uses  of  this  important  material. 
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Leather  Goods. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Scottish  leather  trades  were  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice,  especially  perhaps  the  wide  range  of  fancy  leather  goods,  in  the  production  of 
which,  before  the  war,  Germany  was  supreme. 

TWEEDS  MADE  BY  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  exhibit  of  tweeds  handwoven  by  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors,  under  a  scheme  originated  in  Glasgow,  the  whole  output  being  purchased 
under  contract  by  Messrs.  Burberrys,  London.  It  is  claimed  that  a  one-armed  man  can 
earn  £3'  a  week  at  the  loom,  and  occupation  is  guaranteed  to  the  disabled  for  ten  years. 
A  wide  variety  of  garments  are  made  by  Burberrys  from  these  tweeds,  which  are  manu- 
factured at  factories  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  At  Burberrys'  stand  two  looms 
worked  by  disabled  men  were  shown  in  operation. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION. 

The  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (Development  and  Intelligence)  which 
corresponds  to  the  Canadian  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  was  represented  by  a 
special  stand  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  information  relating  to  markets  abroad, 
customs  regulations,  etc.,  and  the  officials  in  charge  were  kept  busy  attending  to  the 
requirements  of  inquirers  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

Another  stand  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  commercial  information  was  the 
Russian  Bureau,  at  which  was  displayed  a  collection  of  Russian  mineral  products,  and 
a  series  of  maps  dealing  with  the  economic  resources  of  Russia.  Every  effort  was  made 
by  the  exhibitors  to  impress  upon  visitors  the  danger  of  German  penetration  in  the 
East,  and  the  vital  importance  of  British  manufacturers  addressing  themselves  to 
Russia's  trading  possibilities. 

COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

The  Cellulose  Situation. 

Christiania,  August  6,  1918. — 'Practically  no  sales  of  Norwegian  cellulose  for 
export  have  taken  place  lately.  The  prospects  of  the  cellulose  market  are  in  general 
not  very  bright  at  present.  Possibly  the  situation  will  improve  more  than  one  dares 
to  believe  at  the  moment. 

The  Norwegian  prices  have  hardly  undergone  any  change  since  the  latter  part 
of  May,  when  prices  ruled  kroner  500.00  ($133.33)  for  bleaching  and  kroner  475.00 
($126.67)  for  strong.  Both  bleaching  and  strong  are  sold  kroner  100.00  ($26.67) 
cheaper  from  Sweden.  How  long  Sweden  will  keep  these  low  prices  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  is  thought  there  will  hardly  be  any  change  as  long  as  there  is  so 
much  of  old  stock  on  hand  there.  Even  when  the  old  stocks  are  disposed  of,  Sweden 
will  be  in  a  better  situation  than  Norway,  as  timber  prices  and  wages  are  so  much 
lower  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  a  total  or 
partial  prohibition  of  the  export  from  Norway  of  cellulose,  which  may  be  reserved  for 
fodder  purposes  in  case  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  hay  crop. 

Crop  Prospects. 

On  account  of  a  prolonged  drought  the  crop  prospects  were  rather  disappointing 
until  the  first  part  of  July,  when  heavy  rains  set  in  nearly  all  over  Norway.  On 
account  of  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  hay  crop  will  not  be 
more  than  a  medium  one  or  less  than  that;  but  the  prospects  for  the  grain,  potato, 
and  root  crops  are  generally  good,  as  are  the  prospects  for  the  fruit  crop  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Norway,  while  in  the  western  part  the  outlook  is  not  so  promising. 
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Salt  Extraction  from  Ocean  Water  by  the  Aid  of  Electricity. 

1  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  report  the  experiments  which  were  carried  on  in 
Norway  with  a  view  to  extracting  salt  from  ocean  water.  These  have  turned  out 
very  successfully  and  now  two  salt  factories  will  be  started  in  the  near  future  by  a 
company  formed  for  this  purpose  by  the  name  of  "  De  norske  Saltvertker."  It  is 
the  intention  to  place  one  of  the  factories  in  Western  Norway  and  the  other  in 
Northern  Norway,  as  these  districts,  on  account  of  the  fisheries,  are  the  best  home 
markets.  Each  factory  is  calculated  to  produce  50,000  tons  of  salt  per  year  for  a 
start,  but  they  will  be  built  so  the  production  can  be  brought  up  to  double  the  quantity, 
if  necessary.  Besides  the  salt,  there  will  be  produced  different  by-products.  The 
capita]  For  the  first  two  factories  is  calculated  at  20  million  kroner  (54  million 
dollars).    Each  of  them  will  take  about  6,500  horse-power  for  the  normal  production. 

During-  the  war  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  salt  from  abroad, 
and  the  salting  down  of  the  fish  has  thus  been  at  times  impossible.  The  new  salt 
works  will  improve  the  situation. 

A  New  Explosive  Invented  by  a  Danish  Engineer. 

The  Danish  engineer,  Mr.  K.  W.  Nielsen,  the  inventor  of  the  explosive  "  aerolit," 
about  which  I  have  reported  on  a  previous  occasion,  has  now  for  about  one  year  been 
in  Norway  to  look  after  the  erection  and  start  the  work  of  "  De  norske  Aerolit  og 
Famghaettefabriker  99  at  the  Station  of  "  Ski "  near  Christiania.  He  has  during  this 
time  through  continual  experiments  succeeded  in  inventing  still  another  explosive, 
which  is  reported  to  exceed  everything  that  has  heretofore  been  produced  in  the  way 
of  explosives.  The  new  stuff  has  an  enormous  explosive  power.  The  greatest  advantage 
of  this  new  product  is  that  it  can  be  produced  almost  entirely  from  raw  materials  of 
Norwegian  origin. 

Exhibition  of  Nettle  Textile  Products. 

At  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  there  is  at  present  being  held  an  exhibition  of  products 
made  from  the  nettle  plant,  which  in  these  times  of  great  shortage  of  raw  materials 
for  the  textile  industry,  is  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  department  for  ready-made 
stuffs  are  to  be  found  table  cloths,  napkins  and  towels  in  most  diverse  patterns.  The 
nettle  cloth  is  snow  white,  pliable  and  pleasant,  and  is  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  and 
linen-stuffs  for  underclothing,  bed  sheeting,  etc. 

Of  articles  made  from  unbleached  nettle  stuffs  mention  should  be  made  of 
coloured  and  uncoloured  stair  carpets,  curtains,  etc.  Further  there  is  shown  at  the 
exhibition  strong  twine  and  heavy  rope  made  from  nettle  fibres.  A  couple  of  exhibits 
show  that  almost  all  of  the  material  is  made  use  of.  Some  is  ground  to  fodder-stuffs 
and  some  of  it  is  used  in  the  paper-industry.   All  of  this  is  Danish  industry  exclusively. 

The  Danish  Nettle  Association  has  twelve  travelling  exhibitions,  which  are  shown 
throughout  the  country  and  during  which  the  people  in  the  different  districts  are 
taught  how  to  prepare  the  nettles  for  delivery  to  the  factories. 

Cloth  from  Peat  Fibres. 

In  Sweden  and  also  in  Denmark  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
in  the  manufacturing  of  cloth  from  peat,  and  a  Danish  factory  has  now  produced  the 
first  pieces  of  this  cloth,  which  according  to  a  Danish  newspaper  looks  very  nice,  is  of 
a  greyish  colour  and  not  too  distinguished  from  woollen  cloth.  It  is  made  from  75  per 
cent  peat,  and  25  per  cent  woollen  waste.  It  is  the  intention  to  start  several  such 
factories  in  places  where  the  raw  material  is  easily  obtainable.  The  patent  has 
recently  been  sold  to  several  foreign  countries  including  Norway,  so  there  will  likely 
soon  be  started  similar  factories  here.     It  is  the  fibres   in  the  peat,  that  are 
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employed  in  this  manufacture.  Besides  cloth  there  may  be  made  paddings  for  tailor 
use,  upholstery  material  and  so  on.  At  an  exhibition,  which  was  lately  held  at  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  there  were  shown  knitting  machines  in  use  producing  hosiery  from  peat 
yarn. 

A  Milk  Substitute  for  Feeding  to  Calves  and  Small  Pigs. 

A  Norwegian  professor,  Dr.  Sopp,  has  recently  invented  a  milk  substitute  for 
feeding  to  calves  and  small  pigs. 

At  the  moment  no  details  about  this  invention  are  available,  but  I  shall  eventually 
refer  to  this  in  a  later  report. 

Margarine  from  Whale  Oil. 

Dr.  Sopp  has  also  succeeded  in  producing  an  improved  and  better  tasting  mar- 
garine from  whale  oil.  There  will  be  three  different  grades  of  this  margarine,  of  which 
to  the  best  quality  there  is  added  101  per  cent  butterfat,  the  so-called  u  Government 
margarine,"  intended  for  sick  persons.  To  the  second  quality  is  added  a  little  milk 
and  the  third  quality  is  made  without  the  adding  of  any  of  these  ingredients.  In 
these  times  with  the  great  shortage  of  butter  and  fats  for  food  purposes,  the  further 
development  of  Dr.  Sopp's  method  is  awaited  with  interest,  especially  as  Dr.  Sopp's 
whale  margarine  is  said  to  have  a  better  taste  than  the  whale  margarine  previously 
introduced. 

NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  August  15,  1918. — Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1918  and  1917 


Soft  Goods — 

1918. 

1917. 

£  531,777 

  234,994 

193,894 

  53,415 

90,233 

  83,457 

103,256 

  62,572 

56,925 

  120,893 

116,116 

  39,831 

34,975 

  38,917 

51,363 

  793,093 

668,568 

  13,093 

9,220 

  .  200,932 

125,409 

335,149 

Hardware — 

452 

  98,590 

148,580 

  43,552 

65,510 

  35,921 

6,779 

29,247 

  18,440 

12,302 

  9,611 

45,514 

  80,014 

71,639 

  13,268 

15,506 

38,445 

57,662 

  202,197 

210,106 

  21,6'67 

37,523 

  4,103 

8,226 

  31,286 

30,757 

  29,661 

26,830 

  25,848 

21,940 

Tin,  sheet  and  block  

  104,303 

82,367 

65,539 
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1917. 

£  28,497 

60,569 

73,059 

65,872 

  34,825 

79,488 

155,921 

6,029 

9,811 

  1,883 

5,853 

3,458 

32,435 

  116,393 

25,557 

288,173 

Beverages — 

13,425 

163,424 

29,664 

30,056 

18,149 

225,165 

Miscellaneous — 

46,854 

  132,573 

106,492 

5,889 

  31,519 

8,881 

163,573 

Cordage  and  twine  

  40,301 

60,645 

Cornsacks,  woolpacks  

  148,696 

175,922 

62,473 

79,072 

14,314 

4,571 

23,001 

"1  O  A    O  O  A 

-too  a  "t  n 

\6l,  010 

43,008 

165,174 

O  O    O  O  £} 

Zb,6Zb 

  262,153 

325,227 

o33,158 

63,346 

11,198 

19,952 

9,092 

62,375 

98,540 

128,015 

Other  

  63,095 

76,040 

  27,848 

33,831 

go  nco 

105,094 

  62,376 

64,000 

  157,530 

153,414 

  138,246 

69,007 

  5.639 

11,035 

  62,339 

100,600 

  47,000 

160,655 

  £11,479,951 

£10,589.791 

COMPARISON  OF  AGGREGATES. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of 
imports  for  the  six  months,  1918  and  1917 : — 


1918.  1917. 

Soft  goods   £  2,301,713        £  2,316,885 

Hardware   867,586  974,924 

Foodstuffs   1,067,404  S34.722 

Beverages   783,318  479,883 

Miscellaneous   2,729,415  2,782,129 

Other  goods   2,683,515  3,040,593 


Total  goods   £11,432,951  £10,429,136 

Specie   47,000  160,655 


£11,476,951 


£10,589,791 
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The  total  apart  from  specie  exhibits  an  increase  of  £1,003,815,  or  roughly  10  per 
cent,  but  is  practically  on  a  level  with  1916,  and  is  28  per  cent  above  1915.  The  month 
of  June  was  somewhat  under  the  average,  the  total  value  of  goods  being  only 
£1,565,857,  and  of  three  lines — pig-iron,  flour,  and  candles— there  were  no  imports  in 
June. 

SOFT  GOODS. 

The  total  of  the  soft  goods  section  was  increased  by  £220,635  in  the  month  of 
June,  but  the  total  for  the  six  months  is  slightly  under  the  two  preceding  years.  How- 
ever, more  than  half  the  individual  items  show  an  increase,  notably  cotton  and  silk 
piece-goods  and  boots  and  shoes,  while  the  heaviest  decreases  are  in  woollen  piece- 
goods,  apparel  and  carpets. 

HARDWARE. 

The  hardware  section  is  below  the  three  previous  years,  and  the  augmentation  for 
the  month  of  June  was  barely  £100,000.  The  principal  decreases  are  in  hardware,  pig 
and  bar  iron,  tools,  and  some  lines  of  machinery.  As  far  as  values  show  this  section 
of  trade  has  suffered  worse  than  any  other  from  shortage  of  supplies,  and  probably 
In  volume  of  goods  the  position  would  appear  even  worse. 

FOODSTUFFS. 

Foodstuffs  show  a  fair  increase  over  previous  years  owing  to  the  heavy  increase 
in  grain  and  salt.  The  major  portion  of  the  grain,  £178,772,  was  wheat.  Salt  shows 
a  particularly  heavy  increase,  largely  due  to  enhanced  values,  and  imports  for  the 
month  of  June  were  valued  at  £25,187,  while  to  our  knowledge  there  have  been  some 
heavy  imports  since  then. 

WHISKY  IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  much  newspaper  controversy  on  the  question  of  whisky  importa- 
tions recently,  and  consequently  there  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  usual  interest 
attaching  to  this  section.  Imports  of  whisky  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1917,  averaged  746,436  gallons  per  year,  as  compared  with  631,722  gallons  per  year  for 
the  five  years  previous  to  that.  Imports  for  the  past  six  months  were  447,300  gallons, 
or  at  a  rate  of  nearly  20  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  Other  spirits 
also  show  an  increase. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

In  the  miscellaneous  section  there  are  fairly  heavy  fluctuations  either  way  in  the 
individual  items.  The  figures  relating  to  petrol  kerosene  and  motor  vehicles  will  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  the  present  time. 

Many  of  the  increases  shown  are  purely  due  to  enhanced  cost,  and  in  this  con- 
nection below  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  main  items  for  which  quantities  are 
given,  which  is  a  guide  in  respect  to  these  lines,  and  probably  the  other  lines  are  much 
in  the  same  position  as  regards  values. 

I  XTKKESTINC  FLUCTUATIONS. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in 
which  are  of  interest: — 


1918. 

1917. 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

 tons. 

2,006 

9,372 

19,010 

107,511 

710 

818 

1,310 

4,141 

798 

4,148 

2,284 

6,771 

 cwt. 

17,998 

48,668 
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Iron — Con. 

1918. 

1917. 

lb 

9  ASA  Q^l 
Li ,  U  o  U ,  o  0  1 

It  ice 

 cw. 

7C   /  CO 

C7  A  ft  R 
0  (  ,4  U  0 

■\  1       on f\    oi  nut 

26  831 

YV  It  i  sK  v 

447  300 

4.1  8  9R7 

lb 

4  Q^7  797 

G,  3  y  5,  <  U4 

431  732 

715  047 

\  \  ■  1 1  i  *  1 1  0  ^ 

176  994 

98  099 

nftVninA    ftf          Ipi  n  ni 

&tons 

579 

l,oOU 

No 

1  802 

3  131 

 gal. 

3,564^463 

4,458,'415 

1,782,137 

2,993,285 

202,591 

2C2.120 

69,303 

75,320 

 lb. 

313,980 

419,841 

141,958 

165,953 

 .  .  .  No. 

747 

1,379 

 lb. 

1,005,300 

1,373,503 

392,755 

373,497 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  FIRST  HALF  OF  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  August  28,  1918. — With  the  July  accounts,  the  Board  of  Trade  issues  the 
customary  detailed  statistics  of  overseas  trade  according  to  valuation  for  the  first  half 
year  of  1918,  which  are  reproduced  herewith,  supplemented  by  the  figures  selected 
for  countries,  together  with  the  corresponding  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  both 
1916  and  1917:— 


Imports. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.  . 

£153,719,432 
320,481,734 

£188,809,034 
311,590,424 

£215,601,551 
436,581,975 

£474,201,166 

£500,399,458 

£652,183,526 

British  Produce — 

Exports. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£  88,837,5.04 
152,370,377 

£  84,040,555 
167,106,989 

£  91,117,813 
155,714,836 

£241,807,881 

£261,147,544 

£246,832,649 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise — 

£  7,319,560 
46,801,541 

£  4,411,219 
41,835,104 

£  2,452,868 
14,325,293 

£54,121,101 

£46,246,323 

£16,778,161 

Table  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom — i.e.,  imports,  exports  (the  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom)  and  re-exports  (the  produce  of  foreign  countries  and  other 
portions  of  the  British  Empire) — with  the  countries  indicated,  during  the  first  half 

of  the  calendar  years: — 


Canada—  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Imports   £23,384,312  £27,309,793  £44,565,754 

Exports   8,734,794  9,121,204  6.577,200 

Re-exports   1,794,736  1,245,668  361,921 


Total   £32,912,842        £37,6S5.665  £51,504,875 


Australia — 

Imports   £19,165,430  £41,750,248  £33,082,915 

Exports   17,039,750  10,148,175  10,538,179 

Re-exports   1,630,920  871,432-  766,926 


Total   £37,836,100        £42,769,856  £44,3SS.020 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. — 

-Continued. 

Union  of  South  Africa- 

1916. 

  £  6,534,896 

  10,533,430 

  826,631 

1917. 
£  6,840,130 
8,9-60,182 
478,794 

1918. 
£  6,824,871 
10,360,688 
327,623 

  £17,894,937 

£16,279,106 

£17,513,182 

British  West  Indies — 

  £2,817,123 

  903,416 

  144,231 

£2,846,474 
1,098,818 

99,8-86 

£2,658,222 
808,460 
25,698 

  £3,864,770 

£4,045,178 

£3,492,390 

British  India — 

  £35,402,419 

  26,644,018 

  834,840 

£36,174,110 
28,516,319 
460,144 

£44,651,663 
28,191,723 
218,916 

Total  

  £6-2,881,277 

£65,150,573 

£72,462,242 

Egypt- 

  £16,220,903 

  5,53'0,704 

  359,120 

£22,674,018 
7,256,563 
140,229 

£35,949,198 
12,079,449 
92,857 

  £22,110,727 

£30,070,810 

£49,121,504 

France — 

  £15,322,414 

  47,406,448 

  7,185,101 

£11,587,762 
55,416,460 
8,575,6-55 

£16,741,560 
62,572,630 
7,490,509 

  £69,313,963 

£75,579,877 

£86,804,699 

Russia — 

  £  4,589,771 

  8,894,564 

  2,218,733 

£  2,363,488 
15,155,709 
2,041,398 

£1,872,818 
109,037 
9,326 

Total  

  £16,704,068 

£19,560,595 

£1,991,181 

Belgium — 

  3,446 

£159,735 
132,996 
13,671 

£114,436 
45,379 
748 

  £1,042,522 

£306,402 

£160,563 

Italy- 

  £  6,399,248 

  9,738,527 

  2,015,279 

£  5,551,442 
13,277,878 
2,398,880 

£  7,938,422 
14,286,315 
2,149,118 

  £18,152,064 

£21,228,200 

£24,373,855 

Sweden — 

  £  8,828,977 

  2,207,104 

  1,841,902 

£4,543,793 
1,261,271 
164,127 

£11,245,980 
977,098 
45,432 

Total 

£13  877  984 

£5,969,191 

Norway — 

  £  8,934,905 

  5,134,257 

  896.997 

£  8,315,374 
4,380,044 
736,604 

£13,757,553 
1,680,390 
62,505 

  £14,966,159 

£13,432,022 

£15,601.448 

Netherlands — 

  £10,631,547 

  12,025,318 

£11,786,698 
9,730,656 
2.885,174 

£  5,487,486 
7,136,170 
288,981 

 £27,450,626 

£24,382,528 

£12,912,837 
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Denmark—  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Imports   £10,275,479  £10,743,879  £1,947,054 

Exports   5,058,820  3,808,661  972,696 

Re-exports   1,699,837  708,219  7,886 


Total   £17,024,136        £15,260,759  £2,934,636 


Switzerland — 

Imports   £  8,551,265  £5,829,866  £  8,655,516 

Exports   1,948,825  3,164,137  2,608,482 

Re-exports   560,822  287,322  304,846 


Total   £10,060,912  £9,281,325  £11,568,844 


Spain — 

Imports   £12,765,663  £11,268,578  £14,470,716 

Exports   3,720,436  2,677,020  2,048,880 

Re-exports   840,742  554,024  145,850 


Total   £17,326,841        £14,499,822  £16,685,446 


Portugal — 

Imports   £3,007,848  £2,381,118  £4,787,462- 

Exports   2,163,802  1,729,154  1,710,447 

Re-exports   496,925  677,576  151,276 


Total   £5,668,575  £5,787,848  £6,649,185 


United  States — 

Imports   £152,756,172  £153,380,416  £255,053,607 

Exports   17,155,807  19,178,741  13,089,663 

Re-exports   20,854,902  21,470,808  2,706,51S 


Total   £190,766,881      £194,039,965  £270,849,788 


Argentina — 

Imports   £24,335,000  £26,850,216  £26,348,051 

Exports   6,856,730  6,214,155  7,486,901 

Re-exports..    ..'   297,489  253,868  73,263 


Total   £31,489,219        £33,318,239  £33,908,215 


Brazil — 

Imports   £5,096,211  £5,607,357  £3,962,260 

Exports  '   2,885,029  3,436,631  4,170,389 

Re-exports   226,019  108,082  55,613 


Total   £8,207,259  £9,152,070  £8,188,262 


China — 

Imports..    ..   ,   £3,798,197  £4,095,660  £  5,154,098 

Exports   5,279,360  4,135,646  7,887,332 

Re-exports   80,659  37,215  37,362 


Total   £9,158,216  £8,268,521  £13,078,793 


Japan — 

Imports   £5,045,805  £  7,328,253  £11,779,340 

Exports   3,633,072  2,591,827  2,986,031 

Re-exports   256,191  144,975  422,549 


Total   £8,935,068        £10,065,055  £15,187,920 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  IN  JULY. 

The  main  interest  of  the  returns  for  the  month  of  July  is  that  commencing  from 
July  1,  1917,  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  included  "  merchandise  imported  and  exported 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  ownership,  except  exports  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces  on  Active  Service,"  and  comparison  is  for  the  first  time  possible  upon  the  same 

basis. 
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The  separate  figures  for  July,  1918,  and  1017,  are  as  follows,  showing  that  while 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  imports,  due  largely  to 


prices,  the  total  exports  exhibit 

a  considerable  depreciation 

1918. 

1917. 

  £109,192,072 

£90,124,819 

  £43,644,398 

£49,833,635 

  2,022,306 

4,588,484 

  £45,666,704 

£54,422,119 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  PURCHASES  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COMPARED. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  August  7,  1918. — The  preliminary  figures  of  imports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  show  a  total  import  of  merchandise  valued  at  £18,3i91,977,  which 
is  an  increase  of  £2,429,755  over  the  first  half  of  last  year.  These  figures  do  not 
include  South  African  Government  stores  or  specie.  The  increase  is  in  value 
only,  the  quantities  being  much  less,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  details  until  the 
Union's  customs  returns  for  June  are  published.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports 
for  the  period  under  review  is  £403,226,  showing  an  increase  of  £4,545  over  the  same 
period  for  the  year  1917.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $3',194,830, 
showing  an  increase  of  £190,990. 

RESTRICTED   SHIPPING  FROM  CANADA. 

Canada's  increase  of  value  in  export  trade  to  South  Africa  is  remarkable  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  regular  steamship  sailings 
had  arrived  here  up  to  the  end  of  June.  There  has,  of  course,  been  some  tonnage 
shipped  by  sailing  vessels  and  a  very  limited  amount  on  steamships  via  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  sailings  from  American  ports  duriner  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  GOODS. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  total  imports  from  these  countries  into  the  Union  of 
iron  and  steel  goods  or  manufactures  thereof: — 


From 

From 

Canada. 

United  States. 

Total. 

Enamelware  

£  1,807 

£  5,157 

£  14,634 

Bedsteads  

2,340 

22,330 

16,057 

12,221 

81,674 

Bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  

3,623 

14,230 

51,531 

27,566 

100,316 

199,343 

31,214 

34,171 

145,275 

2,747 

4,162 

7,545 

Nails  and  screws  

14,073 

14,875 

35,715 

Fencing  wire  

18,207 

30,905 

49,113 

2,733 

13,482 

16,242 

Sewing  machines  

2,416 

57,713 

Agricultural  implements  

36,172 

83,802 

169,850 

Tools  

13,989 

37,240 

65,867 

Machinery,  agricultural  

738 

16,322 

25,246 

22 

14,355 

14,545 

Motor  cars  

27,958 

94,788 

123,251 

772 

7,581 

8,353 

Parts    of    motor    cars    and  power 

20,112 

47,358 

74,920 

Wheelbarrows  

3,752 

1,998 

5,897 

Chassis  

11,921 

3,696 

15,617 
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U  is  in  lines  of  iron  and  steel  that  Canada  has  made  up  for  the  big  drop  in  other 
lines  of  export. 

The  increase  for  the  period  under  review  is  in  such  lines  as  bolts  and  nuts,  nails, 
horseshoes,  tools",  agricultural  implements,  wheelbarrows,  fencing  wire  from  6,160  cwts. 
in  11*17  to  12,152  cw  ts.  this  year,  and  pipings  and  fittings  from  4,668  cwts.  in  the  first 
half  of  1917  to  18,556  cwts.  this  year. 

Id  bar,  bolt  and  rod  iron,  the  total  quantity  is  about  1,200  cwts.  less,  but  there  is 
almost  double  the  value  shown.  Canada's  exports  this  year  in  motor  cars  and  parts 
thereof  amount  to  only  £60,763,  as  compared  with  £133,407  for  the  first  half  of  last 
year. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS. 

The  following  table  is  always  grouped  in  Government  reports  as  a  kindred  line  to 
the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

From  From 
Canada.       United  States.  Total. 

Binder  twine   £     224  £  17,890  £  86,897 

Brushware   473  1,643  28,173 

Lamps  and  lampware   221  6,204  10,773 

Linseed  oil  '         3,415  3,408  72,759 

Varnish   206  2,509  4,701 

Paints  and  colours   20,843  16,498  70,137 

All  of  the  above  lines  show  an  increase  in  value  of  import.  Paints  and  colours 
increased  from  £739  in  the  first  half  of  1917  to  the  figures  quoted  above  for  the  same 
period  this  year. 

CHEMICALS. 

From  From 

Canada.  United  States.  Total. 

Calcium  carbide   £  6,956  £    1,778  £  19,487 

Glycerine     for     manufacturing  pur- 
poses  326  1,477  102,779 

The  export  of  calcium  carbide  from  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  dropped 
from  2,019,542  pounds  in  1917  to  937,750  pounds  this  year.  There  is  a  bigger  supply 
from  other  sources  this  year  than  there  was  last  year. 

WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

From  From 

Canada.  United  States.  Total. 

Cart  and  carriage  parts                            £     857            £    2,827  £  3,869 

Box  snooks                                                    2,176                   231  36,269 

Handles  for  picks                                            922                 2,007  4,256 

Furniture,  n.o.d                                                623                 2,906  16,018 

Canada's  big  drop  in  exports  under  this  heading  is  on  furniture  such  as  chairs  and 
tables  which  are  shipped  in  the  k.d.s.  The  only  figures  I  have  been  able  to  secure  in 
reference  to  lumber  are'  on  pine.  Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of  £11,123  and  the  United 
States  to  a  value  of  £27,782.  There  are  many  inquiries  for  cargo  lots  of  lumber,  also 
for  quotations  on  box  shooks  or  spruce  deals  for  the  manufacture  of  same. 

PAPER  IMPORTS. 

From  From 

Paper —  Canada.  United  States.  Total. 

Printing  '   £28,026  £  40,531  £193,806 

Wrapping   28,884  11,051  108,394 

Bags   206  8,303  27,940 

Cardboard,    strawboard    and  paste- 
board  5,725  10,572  37.212 
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While  Canada's  exports  of  printing  paper  dropped  in  quantity  and  value,  the 
United  States  export  of  these  goods  increased  from  £10,975  in  1917  to  £40,531  this 
year.  There  has  also  been  a  big  increase  this  year  from  other  sources  of  supply  as 
shown  by  the  total  imports  for  the  first  half  of  this  year,  which  are  £93,000  ahead  of 
the  same  period  in  the  year  1917. 

Canada's  trade  in  wrapping  paper  has  increased  from  £9,673  to  the  figures  as 
shown  in  the  above  table. 

FOODSTUFF  IMPORTS. 


From 

From 

Canada. 

United  States. 

Total. 

.      ,       £  8,012 

£  606 

£  10,447 

Flour  

,    , .  982 

545 

49,858 

96 

1,825 

3,148 

.    .  .  541 

18,116 

32,608 

Milk  condensed  

3,000 

33,095 

54,821 

Glucose  

.    .  .  1,295 

12,676 

13,971 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  in  fiour  alone  is  £25,100  less  than  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1917.  Our  quantity  of  export  in  cheese  increased  from  60,907  pounds  in  1917 
to  155,359  pounds  this  year.  In  condensed  milk  the  increase  is  from  4,108  pounds  to 
87,000  pounds  this  year. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
week  ended  September  13,  191S,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  S.  en 
C,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  Havana : — 

FISH   IX  DRUMS. 

Importations  during  the  week,  125  drums. 

Stocks  of  fish  in  demand  continue  to  be  depleted.  Haddock  is  in  good  demand 
and  prices  have  bettered.  We  are  able  to  quote  15J  cents  per  pound.  Demand  for 
hake  is  light,  but  on  account  of  small  supplies  holders  have  raised  the  prices.  We  are 
quoting  13^  cents  per  pound. 

CODFISH  EN  CASES. 

Importations  during  the  week,  1,050  cases. 

The  high  price  which  this  article  is  obtaining  has  checked  the  demand  consider- 
ably during  the  present  week,  but  as  stocks  are  extremely  short,  holders  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  same  prices  of  from  $22  to  $26  per  case,  for  that  of  United  States  and 
Canada. 

HERRINGS. 

During  the  present  week  350  boxes  arrived,  and  although  demand  is  light  we  con- 
tinue giving  the  same  prices  of  $2.50  per  large  box. 

CHEESE. 

Prices  which  we  were  quoting  two  or  three  weeks  ago  at  from  3-0  to  35  cents  per 
pound  for  that  of  United  States  and  from  24  to  30  cents  for  that  manufactured  in 
Cuba,  have  not  had  any  variation  during  the  week,  and  as  a  result  our  quotations 
have  not  changed. 

POTATOES. 

Importations  during  the  week,  2,085  barrels  and  670  bags. 

These  arrivals  are  very  light  and  although  demand  has  been  light  also,  holders 
bettered  the  prices,  making  sales  up  to  $10.75  per  barrel  and  7£  cents  for  bags. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

United  States  Chemists  Supplying  Dyes  Formerly  Made  in  Germany. 

United  States  Official  'Bulletin,  September  llh  1918. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  American  chemists  and  chemical  manufacturers  in 
developing  the  dyestuft's  industry,  when  the  supplies  of  dyes  from  Germany  were  cut 
off,  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
entitled  Census  of  Dyes  and  Coal-tar  Chemicals,  1917. 

FIRMS    HERE   IN  1917. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Germany  dominated  the  world's  trade  in  " 
dyes  and  drugs  derived  from  coal  tar.  Before  the  war,  seven  American  firms  manu- 
factured dyes  from  imported  German  materials.  In  1917,  190  American  concerns  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  drugs,  and  other  chemicals  derived  from  coal 
tar.  and  of  this  number,  81  firms  produced  coal-tar  dyes  from  American  materials 
which  were  approximately  equivalent  in  total  weight  to  the  annual  imports  before  the 
war.  The  total  output  of  the  190  firms,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives  and  synthetic  resins,  was  over  54,000,000  pounds  with  a  value  of 
about  69  million  dollars. 

Large  amounts  of  the  staple  dyes  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the  important  dyes,  such  as  the  vat 
dyes  derived  from  alizarin,  anthracene,  and  carbazol,  are  still  not  made.  The  needs 
of  the  wool  industry  are  being  more  satisfactorily  met  than  the  needs  of  the  cotton 
industry. 

The  report  gives  in  detail  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  of  each  dye  or  other 
product  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  produced,  except  in  cases  where  the  num- 
ber of  producers  is  so  small  that  the  operations  of  individual  firms  would  be  disclosed. 
Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- three  chemists  or  engineers  were  engaged  in  research 
and  chemical  control  of  this  new  industry,  or  8  •  8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  19,643 
employees.  The  report  also  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Manufacture  of  Commercial  Carbide  in  South  Africa. 

(The  South  African  Journal  of  Industries,  Pretoria,  July.) 

The  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  will  shortly  be  resumed  near  Germiston. 
The  difficulty  of  producing  a  suitable  electrode  has  apparently  been  overcome,  and  a 
trial  run  recently  resulted  in  some  50  pounds  of  good  commercial  carbide  being  pro- 
duced. There  still  remain  certain  points  to  be  decided  as  regards  the  particular  type 
of  furnace  to  be  constructed,  and  these  will  involve  further  experiments;  but  the 
permanent  furnaces  when  built  will  probably  be  capable  of  turning  out  2£  tons  of 
carbide  per  twenty-four  hours. 

How  to  Sell  Goods  in  China. 

SYSTEM. 

In  China  you  have  to  work  through  an  intermediary  known  as  a  "  comprador," 
whom  you  meet  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  really  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  manager  for  one  of  the  Chinese  establishments,  as  far  as  all  its  imported 

lines  are  concerned. 
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The  duties  of  the  comprador  are  numerous : — 

(1)  He  supervises  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  your  products  to  the  Chinese. 

(2)  He  lends  money  to  Chinese  merchants,  or  extends  credit;  but  he  is  under 
bond  to  you  to  make  good  if  there  is  a  loss.- 

(3)  He  protects  the  firm  he  is  representing  from  the  business  abuses  that  often 
exist  in  China. 

(4)  He  engages  and  pays  the  Chinese  help,  including  clerks  and  salesmen.  The 
salesmen  are  known  as  schrofTs. 

(5)  He  has  all  transactions  with  the  native  merchants. 

Except  in  unusual  cases  the  importing  firm  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
customer.  The  comprador's  knowledge  enables  him  to  discriminate,  as  a  rule,  between 
saleable  and  unsaleable  goods.  .  Furthermore,  since  his  money  is  involved,  he  can 
generally  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  conservative  business  methods. 

Employees  of  the  comprador  are  on  a  sort  of  profit-sharing  basis.  If  one  puts 
through  a  big  deal,  everybody  gets  a  little  something  out  of  it.  Each  salesman,  or 
schroff,  has  his  own  trade,  worked  up  among  his  personal  acquaintances.  These  are 
often  relatives.  He  makes  no  particular  attempt  to  enlarge  his  trade.  If  a  salesman 
calls  on  a  merchant  and  fails  to  do  business  with  him,  it  is  considered  a  breach  of 
etiquette  for  him  to  go  back.    The  comprador  pays  his  salesmen  about  £3  a  month. 

In  working  through  the  comprador  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  British  assistant  on 
the  ground  to  keep  the  Chinese  on  the  job.  Otherwise  your  goods  are  likely  to  be 
shunted  to  an  undesirable  place  in  the  establishment. 

Although  it  is  the  custom  in  China  to  let  the  schroff  or  his  assistants  show  the 
merchandise  to  the  merchants,  an  enterprising  traveller  may  still  sometimes  use 
aggressive  methods  with  success. 

ADVISORY  RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Administrative  Chairman:  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Industrial  Research  Guilds  in  Great  Britain. 

Being  Memo.  No.  17  of  a  Series  of  Contributions  by  the  Research  Council. 

In  Great  Britain  the  need  for  scientific  research  for  the  greater  application  of 
science  to  the  industries  of  the  country  has  been  so  marked  that  the  Government  has 
created  a  separate  department  entitled  "  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research."  To  this  department  the  British  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  acts  in  an  honorary  advisory  capacity.  Shortly  after  its 
formation  the  British  Research  Council  made  a  survey  of  the  industrial  situation  in 
Great  Britain,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  inquiries,  determined  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  "  trade  research  associations,"  and,  to-day,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
bodies  are  in  existence.  Their  aims,  methods  and  organizations  are  described  in 
four  publications  entitled:  Research  Association  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4.  In 
brief,  the  British  proposals  have  been  to  prototype  the  Canadian  council's  recommenda- 
tions on  research  guilds  in  Canada,  as  discussed  in  memos,  already  published  in 
the  Weekly  Bulletin.  Summarized,  they  consist  in  the  combining  of  allied  industries 
into  an  association  which  has  for  its  object  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  along 
lines  bearing  upon  that  industry  from  which  the  individual  firms  comprising  the 
association  are  drawn. 

Individual  research  laboratories  have  in  the  past  proved  very  expensive  to 
maintain,  unless  some  scheme  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  necessary  expense 
can  be  shared  or  pooled.   It  is  evident  that  if  ten  firms  whose  common  interest  for  the 
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Future  outweighs  any  present  competition  can  combine  their  resources,  the  drain  on 
each  one  to  undertake  research  is  made  very  small  indeed.  All  considerations  point 
to  the  necessity  for  combination  in  this  matter.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  publications 
of  i he  British  Research  Council: — 

"  [f  the  firms  Ln  an  industry  which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
similar  articles,  or  alternatively  if  the  firms  in  different  industries  which  make 
use  of  the  same  or  similar  raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials  will  combine 
to  improve  those  articles  or  materials,  the  department  will  contribute  liberally 
!  i  .i  joint  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  fund  for  each  industry  will  be  expended 
by  a  committee  or  board  appointed  by  the  contributing  firms  in  that  industry, 
;uul  the  results  obtained  will  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  contributing 
firms. 

'•  The  department  realizes  that  there  will  be  many  difficulties  in  the'way. 
Some  industries  are  more  homogenous  in  character  than  others  and  could 
therefore  agree  more  easily  on  the  lines  of  investigation  to  be  followed.  Some 
industries  are  from  their  nature  only  interested  in  research  because  they  are 
users  of  certain  materials  which  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  these 
materials  are  also  used  by  other  industries.  In  some  cases,  accordingly,  it  may 
possible  to  establish  a  research  association  for  a  whole  industry,  in  others 
only  a  section  may  usefully  combine,  wThile  in  still  other  cases  the  most  likely 
line  of  advance  may  be  found  in  an  association  of  firms  in  a  number  of 
industries  which  happen  to  use  the  same  materials.  It  appears  to  be  certain, 
however,  from  these  considerations  that  some  firms  will  wish  to  belong  to  more 
than  one  combination  for  research  purposes,  and  that  if  wasteful  effort  is  to 
be  avoided,  every  possible  means  must  be  used  to  encourage  co-operation 
between  different  research  organizations  as  well  as  between  the  several  firms 
within  the  same  organization." 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  among  other  intentions  the  British  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  supplement  the  fund  of  those  associations  whose  finances  are  not  in 
a  sufficiently  prosperous  condition  to  carry  out  completely  the  plans  of  a  research 
association  on  the  requisite  scale.    The  British  council  also  anticipates  that  each  firm 
.  subscribing  to  a  research  organization  will  have  the  following  privileges: — 

"  (1)  It  will  receive  a  regular  service  of  summarized  technical  information 
which  will  keep  it  abreast  of  the  technical  developments  in  the  industry  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  do  as  much  for  itself  any  firm  would  have  to  employ  more 
than  one  man  on  its  staff  reading  and  translating  the  technical  press. 

■"  (2)  It  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  translated  copy  of  any  foreign  article  in 
which  it  may  be  specially  interested  and  to  which  its  attention  will  have  been 
drawn  by  the  periodical  bulletin. 

"  (3)  It  will  have  the  right  to  put  technical  questions  and  to  have  them 
answered  as  fully  as  possible  within  the  scope  of  the  research  organization  and 
its  allied  associations. 

"(4)  It  will  have  the  right  to  recommend  specific  subjects  for  research,  and 
if  the  committee  or  board  of  the  research  organization  of  that  industry  consider 
the  recommendation  of  sufficient  general  interest  and  importance,  the  research 
will  be  carried  out  without  further  cost  to  the  firm  making  the  recommendation, 
and  the  results  will  be  available  to  all  the  firms  in  the  organization. 

"  (5)  It  will  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  any  patents  or  secret  processes 
resulting  from  all  researches  undertaken  either  without  payment  for  licenses, 
or  at  any  rate  on  only  nominal  payment  as  compared  with  firms  outside  the 
organization. 

"  (6)  It  will  have  the  right  to  ask  for  a  specific  piece  of  research  to  be 
undertaken  for  its  sole  benefit  at  cost  price,  and,  if  the  governing  committee  or 
board  approve,  the  research  will  be  undertaken." 
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The  formation  and  development  in  Canada  of  research  guilds  is  discussed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  administrative  chairman,  which  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to 
the  secretary. 

All  mail  addressed  to  the  Eesearch  Council,  is  carried  free. 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  September  20,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
O.P.R  

Bushels. 

76,131 
t  5,850 
t  25, 123* 

45,305 
t  31,021 

24,411 
t  26,629 
t  41,421 
t  9,988 

223,309 

f  21,047 

63,378 

31,069 

Bushels. 

69,612 
87,533 
14,058 
84,073 
57,543 
267,016 
341,168 
183,424 
28,804 
Now  a  Priva 

496,496 
Closed  for 
110,210 
80,418 
Now  a  Priva 
117,064 

Bushels. 

26,691 
7,611 
17,140 
32,533 
14,009 
36,303 
82,279 
11,741 
8,230 
te  Terminal 

160,327 
the  summer. 
10,016 
38,961 
te  Terminal 
12,393 

Bushels. 

6,214 
13,899 
\  608 

Bushels. 

178,648 
103,193 
5,467 
161,911 

49,006 
331,118 
396,818 
157,652 

27,046 

889,746 

128,676 
183,384 

166,713 

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

8,475 
3,388 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

3,908 

Elevator. 

9,619 

29,497 
627 
Elevator. 

6,187 

302,524 

1,937,419 

458,234 

81,201 

2,779,378 

1,041 

3,627 
53,915 

47,824 
Not 
67,459 
5,303 

2,952 
reported. 

20,326 

1,198 

83 

53,015 

91,495 
59,218 

58,583 

120,586 

Zo, Ai o 

1,  Zol 

203,728 

8,788 
10,834 

385,005 
13,782 

45,482 
23,524 

720,634 
296,800 
143,305 
396,665 
300,295 

2,315,114 

Midland — 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Not 
8,350 

reported. 

438 

2,024 

8,810 

Goderich — 

15, 633 

369,372 
13,782 

Not 
22,717 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kingston — 

22,765 
"23,524 

reported. 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator .... 

ii       Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 
Prescott — Montreal  Trans portation  Co., 
Montreal — 

36,182 
37,602 
11,509 
13,829 
288,653 

524,282 
181,604 

13,279 
357,687 

11,642 
Not 

160,170 
77,594 
118,517 
748 

H                 ii          No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

*  24,401 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

repi  uted. 

*  24,401 

451,721 

1,511,525 

357,467 
838,979 

812, 828 

3,569,530 

106,883 

5,328,220 

t  Overshipped.        *  Corn. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Con  tinned. 


Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended 
September  20,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Bushels. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat  0  rades  

No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

19,950 
184,715 
7,452 
t  6,828 
t    6, 663 
t  19,838 
f  10. 663 
134  399 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

19,950 
220,950 
65,052 
7,224 
2, 143 
f  14,199 
5,702 
506,006 

No  2 
No  3 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  

23,720 
15,533 
15 
5, 000 
5,639 

8  676 

12,515 
42,067 
14,037 
3,806 

No.  6   

Other 

Totals 

On  f"Q —     vi  H 

No.  i  a  w  

16, 365 
362  931 

302,524 

58,583 

»  451,721 

812,828 

3,569 
110,004 
^80, 7Z1 
528,519 
387,991 
502,966 
123, 649 

3,305 
62,778 
12, 735 
18,862 
11,425 
9,185 
2,296 

127,444 
161,900 
27 , 1 65 
295,432 
275,754 
347  669 
276  161 

134,318 
334,682 
320. 621 
842,813 
6/5, 170 
859,820 
402,106 

No  2 

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No  2  M 

Other 

Tntfl,l<5 
"Rn  rl  pv — rjrfi  H   

No.  3  extra  C.W  

1  937  419 

120,586 

3,569,530 

229,161 
414  658 
42,851 
82, 101 
70,208 

Nn  SOW 

No.  4   

156,807 
209, 743 
18  245 
59, 233 
14,206 

6,945 
2,723 
9,264 
4, 125 
221 

65  409 
202, 192 
15,342 
18, 743 
55,781 

Feed 

Flax— Grades — 

458,234 

23,278 

357,467 

838,979 

51,974 
16,197 
7,981 

816 
197 
245 
23 

52,790 
16,394 

8,226 
23 

5,049 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other  

5,049 

Totals  

81,201 

1,281 

82,482 

24,401 

24,401 

2,779,378 

203,728 

2,320,713 

5,328,220 

f  Oversh  ipped. 


SUSPENDED  INDUSTRIES  IN  GERMANY. 

A  writer  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  gives  the  following  information  about  Ger- 
man industrial  conditions: — 

Of  the  pre-war  imports,  of  which  the  value  was  10  milliards  of  marks,  5  milliards 
were  raw  materials  and  3  milliards  foodstuffs  and  tobacco.  Some  of  these  we  have 
done  without  during  the  four  years  of  war,  while  for  some  substitutes  have  been  found. 
Many  sacrifices  have  been  made.  In  the  cotton  trade,  of  1,700  spinning  and  weaving 
factories,  only  70  large  ones  are  working;  in  the  silk  trade,  of  45,000  looms,  only  2.500 
are  at  work;  in  the  oil  industry,  only  15  out  of  720'  businesses  are  still  active  while  in 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  half  the  firms  are  closed.  And  after  the  war,  when  millions 
cease  from  war  work,  much  raw  material  will  be  required.  ..  .  .  Many  war  substitutes 
will  continue  to  be  used  after  the  war. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Contin  ued. 

Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September  20,  1918, 
with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


September  20,  1918— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

September  2l,  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East . 

Total   

September  22,  1816— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

September  24,  1915 — 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. . 

Total  

September^,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. . 

Total.   


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


302,524 
59,583 
451,721 


812,828 


3,077,11)7 
184,533 
2,162,219 


.,423,949 


3,721,270 
281,845 
5,715,596 


9,728,711 


4,181,642 
41,158 
670,779 


4,894,179 


14,347,902 
2,798,769 


17,146,171 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 


2,476,854 
145,145 
1,393,393 


4,515,392 


3,437,377 
116,050 
1,062,262 

4.615,649 


3,936,114 
71,174 
8,951,794 


12,959,082 


1,375,153 
1,216 
337,635 


1,714,004 


4,066,368 
559,379 

4,625,747 


Total. 


Bushels. 

2,779,378 
203,728 
2,345,114 


5,328,220 


6,514,534 
300,583 
3,224,481 


10,039, 


7,667,384 
353,019 
14,667,390 


22,687,793 


5,556,795 
42,974 
1,008,414 


6,608.183 


18,414,270 
3,358,148 


21,772,418 


t  Overshippecl. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ITALIAN  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

We  arc  publishing'  from  time  to  time  trade  inquiries  from  Italy  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  Italy.  Mr.  Clarke 
writes  in  reference  to  these  inquiries  as  follows:  The  business  firms  in  Italy  whose 
trade  inquiries  are  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  are  interested  in  hearing  from 
Canadian  companies  for  after-the-war  trade  even  if  present  shipments  are  precluded. 
Our  manufacturers,  though  they  will  naturally  have  growing  markets  in  the  British 
Empire  after  the  war,  should  not  overlook  the  trade  opportunities  in  a  country  such  as 
rtaly  and  with  the  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of  war  material  cut  off  our  factories 
will  need  greatly  enlarged  openings  for  maintaining  their  production.  Oftentimes 
my  inquirers  tell  me  that  they  receive  no  replies  whatsoever  from  Canadian  houses 
exporting  the  goods  which  they  handle.  If  Canadian  firms  are  contemplating  Italian 
t^ade,  and  the  opportunities  are  undoubted,  they  can  at  least  open  up  correspondence 
.with  the  inquirers,  obtain  information  about  their  financial  and  commercial  status, 
etc.,  and  take  the  preliminary  business  steps  for  commencing  trade  once  the  war 
is  over." 
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INCREASE  IN  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF  FORESHADOWED. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  August  27. — Under  the  War  Precautions  Act,  by  pro- 
clamation on  August  24,  power  was  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs  to  restrict  to  the  normal  requirements  of  importers  for  any  one 
month  the  quantities  of  goods  to  be  taken  from  bonded  warehouses,  or  from  ship's 
side,  for  home  consumption.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  proclamation  was  caused 
],\  some  importers  passing  entries  and  removing  large  quantities  of  dutiable  goods  to 
free  stor<  -  in  anticipation  of  a  probable  advance  in  duties  when  Parliament  meets  in 
September.  The  tariff  has  not  been  interfered  with  since  December,  1914,  when  some 
alterations  were  made  in  items  of  no  great  importance  to  Canadian  exports  to 
Australia. 

The  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  decreased  in  1917-18  by  no  less  than 
£3,723,857  as  compared  with  1915-16,  and  as  additional  revenue  is  required  in  1918-19 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth,  importers  have  been  anticipating  an 
increase  in  the  duties  to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  revenue  caused  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  through  the  difficulty  of  procuring  tonnage  to  convey  goods  to 
Australia. 

As  in  previous  years,  when  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff,  any  alteration  likely 
to  be  affected  in  so  far  as  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  are  concerned  will  be 
promptly  cabled  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  information  of 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  Dominion. 


THE  LARGEST  TIN  SMELTING  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at  Singapore,  Malaya  States, 
says:  One-half  of  the  world's  tin  supply  comes  from  Malaya,  and  the  smelting  works 
in  Singapore  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  bulk  of  the  ore  comes  from  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States,  of  course,  but  the  non-federated  States,  Siam,  the  Dutch  Indies, 
Australia,  and  even  Great  Britain,  contribute  ore.  Exports  were  as  follows  in  the 
last  four  years: — 

1913   £13,171,560 

1914   9,983,600 

1915  ;   10,686,800 

1916    11,392,200 


And  here  is  how  the  metal  was  distributed: — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

United  Kingdom   .  . 

£7,039,338 

£5,273,306 

£3,543,369 

£3,S00,794 

United  States  

3,565,588 

3,114,577 

5,009,047 

4,S72,947 

France  

519,129 

625,724 

719,792 

740,265 

373,631 

261,485 

221,284 

242,921 

Austria-Hungary   .  . 

386,512 

152,890 
249,197 

Italy  Mil 

289,622 

311,661 

357,428 

155,832 

117,809 

149,305 

207,960 

Germany  

121,550 

217,589 
27,201 

97,663 

647,336 

290,357 

Hong  Kong  

64,465 

26.175 

8,786 

31,248 

Canada   

54,660 

12,521 

19,442 

6,723 

Denmark  

46,689 

China  

26,544 

14,563 

19.9S9 

2,757 

Netherland   India..  .. 

11,560 

899 

Siam  

8,0  5<0 

17,823 

9,835 

16,673 

Belgium  

1,813 

54,238 

Spain  

27,867 

60,038 
54,899 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Coaches  for  South  African  Railways. 

The  Chief  Railway  Storekeeper  for  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours 
has  invited  tenders  for — 

Twenty  third-class  suburban  coaches. 
Ten  first-class  suburban  coaches. 
Ten  second-class  suburban  coaches. 
Ten  third-class  suburban  coaches. 
Ten  third  and  van  suburban  coaches. 
Ten  first  and  van  suburban  coaches. 

Tender  forms  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 

the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  'Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

710.  Circular  saws. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  timber  merchants  ask  for  quota- 
tions on  circular  saws.    Details  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

711.  Flour. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  commission  agents  are  desirous  of  taking 
up  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

712.  Lenses. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  oculists  ask  for  quotations  and  particulars 
on  lenses.    Details  of  requirements  with  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

71u.  Shoemakers'  rivets.  -  An  Edinburgh  firm  in  a  position  to  place  orders  for 
.r>0-ton  lots  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

714.  Tools.  -A  Glasgow  firm  art;  interested  in  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian 
lool  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

715.  Handles. — A  Glasgow  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter-  of 
pick,  axe,  adze  and  hammer  handles,  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

716.  Tools. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  firms  manu 
facturing  engineers'  and  mechanics'  tools  with  a,  view  to  business  after  the  war. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

'The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.— Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa— Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
musl  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa;.  ; 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 
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Russian  Trade. 
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Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  cf  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  cf  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Hook. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vo'.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade.  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  602  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General.  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghail  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  C&ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millln,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahama*. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

'taly: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  Britinh  Consul  GeneraL 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-ConsuL 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-ConauL 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  October  7,  1918.  No.  767 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

General  License  for  Import  into  Canada  of  Certain  Goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Under  the  terms  of  Customs  Memo.  2240-B,  the  undermentioned  goods  on  the 
Restricted  List  are  hereby  licensed  to  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  under 
"  General  Import  License  No.  1." 

The  goods  above  referred  to  are  as  follow:  Burlap,  cotton,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  furs  and  manufactures  of,  glass  and  glassware,  optical  glasses,  manufactures 
of  grasses,  textile  and  vegetable  fibres,  jute,  oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floors,  wool,  and 
manufactures  of  wool. 


OUTBREAK  OF  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  cable  despatch  having  been  received  from  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner's 
office  in  London,  England,  stating  that  there  is  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  England,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
an  order  for  the  cancellation  of  all  permits  already  issued  for  the  importation  of  live 
stock  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  those  covering  animals 
already  on  route. 

THE  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  CHINA. 

From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China. 
Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Hong  Kong  is  the  most  important  market  for  overseas  flour  in  the  Far  East.  In 
normal  times  the  import  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  sacks  of  49  pounds  each  a  year. 
In  addition  to  being  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  South  China,  flour  is 
also  reshipped  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  territories  to  the  south  as  far  as  Singapore. 
The  Shanghai  flour  market  is  supplied  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  by  the  product 
of  the  local  mills.  Foreign  flour  entering  Shanghai  is  also  subject  to  duty,  whereas 
at  Hong  Kong  the  position  is  reversed,  foreign  flour  being  imported  duty  free,  while 
Chinese  flour  has  to  pay  an  export  duty  when  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  from  Shanghai. 
Manila  and  Singapore,  the  other  great  trade  centres  of  the  Far  East,  are  not  so  con- 
veniently situated  and  have  not  the  same  shipping  facilities  as  Hong  Kong.  The 
latter  port  therefore  presents  the  best  opening  for  the  sale  of  Canadian,  United  States 
and  Australian  flour  in  competition  with  the  Asiatic  product. 

The  following  table  of  the  total  imports  of  flour  into  Hong  Kong  in  recent  years 
wap  furnished  by  a  leading  importer: — 


Sacks.  . 

1912   0,694,554 

1913   5,176.623 

1914   3,939,754 

1915    2,075,129 

1916   1,604,033 

1917.   1,072,089 
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FACTORS  GOVERNING  IMPORTS. 

The  quantity  oi  foreign  Hour  consumed  in  South  China  is  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion. The  ilema.nl  depends  upon  several  factors,  included  among  which  are  the  rate 
of  exchange  and  the  relative  price  of  flour  as  compared  with  rice.  A  low  rate  of 
exchange  and  an  abundant  crop  of  rice  will  usually  be  reflected  in  greatly  diminished 
imports  of  flour,  A  low  rate  of  exchange  affects  only  the  imports  of  foreign  flour  by 
raising  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  sale  of 
flour  milled  in  China.  Similarly  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the 
north  enables  the  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  millers  to  compete  more  effectively 
against  foreign  flour.  The  demand  therefore  for  overseas  flour  in  the  Hong  Kong 
market  is  related  to  the  three  factors:  (1)  rate  of  exchange,  (2)  the  rice  crop,  (3)  the 
wheat  crop  in  China. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR. 

The  consumption  of  flour  in  China  is  on  the  increase.  For  many  years  the  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  provinces  have  had  to  depend  upon  wheat,  millet  and  other 
cereals  as  their  staple  food  supply,  rice  not  being  cultivated  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
From  these  districts  the  habit  of  consuming  wheat  has  extended  to  all  portions  of  the 
country.  The  southern  provinces,  although  still  depending  upon  rice  as  the  staple 
diet  of  the  people,  are  now  consuming  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour,  both  native  and 
foreign.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  flour  for  making  bread.  Usually  it  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  large  flat  cakes,  which  are  sometimes  fried  in  melted  fat  or  oil.  Flour  is 
also  often  used  to  make  dumpling  containing  chopped  meat.  A  great  deal  of  wheat 
flour  is  also  consumed  in  the  form  of  macaroni,  which  is  a  universal  article  of  diet 
throughout  South  China,  being  served  with  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of  stews. 

For  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  the  grade  of  flour  used  is  a  good  quality  cut 
off  with  a  high  percentage  of  gluten,  while  for  making  cakes  and  dumplings  a  straight 
run  flour  is  employed.  The  proportion  of  straight  run  grades  imported  into  Hong 
Kong  as  compared  with  cut  off  flour  is  about  four  to  one.  Patent  flour  is  imported 
only  for  use  among  the  foreign  community  and  the  few  well-to-do  Chinamen,  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  bread  baked  in  the  western  way.  Chinese  flour  and  some 
foreign  flour  is  graded  into  four  classes,  but  there  is  little  difference  between  grades 
or  the  price?  of  each  grade.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  market  will 
take  flour  of  poor  quality.  What  is  required  is  flour  of  a  good  average  quality,  although 
not  high  as  compared  with  the  quality  of  the  flour  consumed  in  Canada.  Price  is, 
however,  a  far  more  important  factor  than  quality.  If  the  price  of  the  flour  is  high,  the 
natives  will  do  without  their  cakes  and  consume  more  rice.  This  is  seen  in  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  flour  into  Hong  Kong  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
price  of  rice  not  having  advanced  to  the  same  proportion  as  flour.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that,  when  the  price  is  favourable,  the  habit  of  consuming 
flour  is  growing  rapidly  among  the  people  of  South  China. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CROP. 

In  the  sale  of  flour  as  of  almost  everything  else  in  China,  great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  "  chop  "  or  trade  mark  of  the  different  brands.  For  this  reason  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  introduce  new  brands  onto  the  market.  The  Chinese  dealer  who 
comes  down  to  Hong  Kong  to  purchase  flour  is  acquainted  only  with  the  merits  of 
weU-known  brands  and  in  the  long  drawn  out  negotiations  which  take  place  at  night 
over  the  tea  cups,  the  dealer  usually  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  quotations  given  by  the 
broker  for  the  brands  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  Similarly  the  individual  customers 
dislike  to  purchase  a  new  brand  of  flour,  when  they  can  obtain  one  which  they  have 
used  and.  found  satisfactory  for  many  years.  Certain  Shanghai  millers  in  order  to 
introduce  their  chop  on  to  the  South  China  market  subsidized  bakers  and  the  makers 
of  cakes  and  macaroni  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  Mex.  for  every  sack  of  their  brand  of 
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flour  which  they  used.  It  naturally  follows  that  when  once  a  chop  becomes  well  known, 
large  sales  are  assured  as  long  as  the  price  is  not  too  high.  Thus  an  American  flour- 
milling  concern  used  to  dispose  of  over  500,000  sacks  a  year  of  their  widely-known 
brand  on  the  Hong  Kong  market.  Just  before  the  war  the  sales  of  this  brand  of  flour 
had  been  reduced  to  about  125,000  sacks  a  year  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheaper 
Asiatic  flour.  Canadian  millers  must  be  prepared  to  incur  certain  initial  expenses 
or  even  to  sell  at  cost  for  a  certain  period  in  order  to  establish  their  chops  on  the 
market.  They  should  be  on  their  guard,  however,  against  the  unscrupulous  importer 
who  often  uses  this  difficulty  of  introducing  new  brands  as  an  argument  to  obtain 
flour  at  a  low  price;  afterwards  deserting  the  miller  when  the  latter  expects  to  reap 
the  reward  of  having  sacrificed  his  profit  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  gain. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  flour  trade  in  South  China  during  recent  years 
has  been  the  competition  of  Asiatic  with  overseas  flour.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
millers  have  endeavoured  to  supplant  with  their  own  product  the  supplies  of  flour 
formerly  imported  in  such  large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Owing  to  the  high  prices  and  export  restrictions  in  other  producing  countries, 
and  to  the  high  freight  rates,  Asiatic  flour  has  secured  a  temporary  hold  of  the  market. 
Japan  now  occupies  first  place  as  country  of  supply,  which  for  forty  years  had  been 
held  by  the  United  States.  Nine-tenths  of  the  imports  into  Hong  Kong  in  1917  were 
obtained  from  Japan,  while  Chinese  flour  was  supplied  direct  to  the  ports  of  Foochow, 
Amoy  and  Swatow.  The  last  year  in  which  American  flour  came  on  to  the  Hong 
Kong  market  in  large  quantities  was  1916.  The  following  figures  show  the  sources 
of  the  flour  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  during  the  last  two  years: — 


1916. 

1917. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

  1,185,433 

51,000 

  23,000 

922,377 

  6,000> 

43,632 

  377,800 

43,230 

11,850 

  1,592,233 

1,072,089 

A  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  was  probably  included  in  the  amount 
credited  above  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1916.  This  table  shows  clearly  the 
influence  of  war  conditions  on  the  flour  trade  of  the  Far  East  and  the  changing  sources 
of  supply.  It  is  of  importance  to  consider  how  far  these  changes  may  prove 
permanent  and  what  are  the  opportunities  for  the  resumption  after  the  war  of  large 
shipments  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  Orient. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHINESE  FLOUR. 

The  Chinese  mills  are  taking  advantage  of  present  conditions  to  increase  their 
sales  in  the  various  flour-consuming  territories  of  the  southern  Far  East.  The  decrease 
in  the  imports  of  Shanghai  flour  into  Hong  Kong  last  year  is  accounted  for  by  the 
■short  wheat  crop  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  competition  of  the  Japanese  mills 
for  available  supplies.  The  first  year  in  which  Chinese  flour  appeared  on  the  Hong 
Kong  market  was  1915,  when  200,000  sacks  were  imported.  The  following  year  the 
Chinese  mills  cut  into  the  trade  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Straits  Settlements  very 
•successfully  and  supplied  Hong  Kong  with  377,800  sacks.  The  Chinese  Government 
recognizing  the  need  of  assisting  the  milling  industry  reduced  the  export  duty  on  flour 
by  one-half  or  from  40  cents  to  20  cents  Mex.  a  sack.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
iwheat  supplies,  the  Shanghai  mills  were  unable  to  compete  effectively  in  1917  against 
Japan  in  the  Hong  Kong  market,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  export  duty.  The 
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p<  rts  of  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow,  which  formerly  were  supplied  with  overseas 
flom  from  Hong  Kong,  have  for  the  past  three  years  imported  mostly  native  flour, 
Bhipped  direct  from  Shanghai.  This  has  somewhat  reduced  the  flour  trade  of  the 
British  colony. 

Provided  the  wheal  crop  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  is  favourable,  there  would  appear 
to  be  do  reason  why  the  Shanghai  mills  should  not  ship  flour  successfully  to  the 
Hong  Kong  market,  and  this  is  a  factor  which  Canadian  exporters  will  have  to  con- 
sider after  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  Chinese  flour  will  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  during:  the  present  year. 

THE   SHANGHAI   MILLING  INDUSTRY. 

The  dour  mills  in  and  about  Shanghai  are  capable  of  producing  33,000  sacks  a 
day,  provided  that  they  can  secure  wheat  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  prices  equal 
to  those  at  other  flour-producing  centres.  The  wheat  supply  comes  principally  from 
the  adjacent  districts,  the  surplus  crop  of  the  northern  provinces  being  almost  entirely 
bought  up  by  the  Japanese  mills.  With  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the 
ssation  of  opium  cultivation,  the  area  under  wheat  should  increase.  The  only 
tvinter  wheat  is  cultivated  in  central  China,  the  crop  being  harvested  early  in  June. 
Owing  to  primitive  farming  methods  the  grain  is  usually  dirty  and  of  ten  soft  and  badly 
ripened.  The  acreage  production  is  also  very  small.  The  flour  ground  from  this 
wheat  is  therefore  moist  and  of  poor  quality  as  compared  with  Canadian  and  American 
flour,  bur  is  suitable  for  the  China  trade.  A  few  years  ago  the  capacity  of  the  mill's 
was  not  sufficient  for  home  requirements.  Now  there  are  sixteen  flour  mills  in 
Shanghai  of  modern  equipment.  The  industry,  however,  has  never  proved  very 
profitable  to  the  mill  owners.  There  are  also  several  flour  mills  at  other  centres 
along  the  Yangtze  river,  while  at  Harbin  in  Manchuria  the  output  of  flour  exceeds 
that  of  Shanghai.  Both  spring  and  winter  wheat  is  cultivated  in  Manchuria  and  a 
better  quality  of  grain  is  produced.  The  product  of  these  mills  does  not  concern  the 
present  inquiry,  since  practically  all  the  Chinese  flour  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  is 
milled  at  Shanghai. 

COMPETITION  OF  JAPANESE  FLOUR. 

The  flour  trade  in  South  China  during  1917  was  really  a  contest  between  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  mills.  The  flour  industry  in  Japan  has  lately  been  making 
great  strides  and  is  established  on  a  strictly  modern  basis.  One  of  the  most  modern 
mills  in  the  world  has  recently  been  completed  at  Moji.  Flour  has  been  exported  from 
Japan  to  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  French  Indo-China,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Japanese  flour  is  made  from  Korean  and  Manchurian 
wheat  and  locally-ground  grain.   The  proportion  of  mainland  wheat  ground  is  about 

er  cent  of  the  total.  A  certain  amount  of  North  American  wheat  is  frequently 
imported  to  bring  the  flour  up  to  the  desired  quality.  The  mills  are  therefore  situated 
at  some  distance  from  their  wheat  supply,  but  most  of  them  are  located  on  the  sea- 
board. 

A  Hong  Kong  flour  man  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan  and 
Korea  reports  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  made  great  progress  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Korea,  by  instituting  the  policy  of  experimental 
farms  and  the  distribution  of  good  seed.  No  doubt  this  policy  will  be  extended  to 
Manchuria,  where  it  is  believed  that  with  proper  instruction  and  seed  a  grade  of  wheat 
approaching  Canadian  can  be  produced.  With  sufficient  supplies  of  good  quality 
wheat  available  and  with  the  'other  advantages  in  their  favour,  such  as  cheap  labour, 
cheap  fuel  and  cheap  transportation,  the  competition  of  the  Japanese  mills  should 
henceforth  prove  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  flour  trade  of  the  Orient. 
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Asiatic  millers  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  near  to  a  market  that  can  be 
reached  by  competitors  only  after  a  long  and  expensive  sea  voyage.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  large  proportion  of  flour  imported  into  Hong  Kong  from  Japan  in 
1917.  On  the  other  hand  the  quality  of  Japanese  flour  cannot  equal  that  of  the  lead- 
ing Canadian  and  American  brands.  As  stated  by  one  importer,  some  of  the  Japanese 
brands  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as  some  American  flour,  but  the  general  average  is 
considerably  lower  for  Japanese  flour.  Many  Chinese  dealers  would  also  prefer  not  to 
deal  in  Japanese  flour.  Moreover  the  individual  consumer  shows  a  marked  preference 
for  Canadian  and  American  flour,  if  the  price  is  not  excessive.  A  leading  Chinese 
dealer  pointed  out,  however,  that  price  is  the  chief  consideration  and  he  did  not  think 
that  Canadian  or  American  flour  could  compete,  if  the  price  exceeded  that  of 
Japanese  flour  of  the  same  grade  by  more  than  5  cents  Mex.  a  sack. 

PRICE — THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  Canadian  millers  desirous  of  obtaining  a  share 
of  the  Hong  Kong  trade  after  the  war  will  have  to  take  into  account  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly  the  competition  of  Asiatic  flour.  There  will  always  be  a  certain 
demand  for  Canadian  and  American  brands  on  the  ground  of  quality,  but  the  ques- 
tion remains  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  ship  flour  from  Canada 
at  a  cost  which  will  permit  of  effective  competition  against  the  product  of  the  Chinese' 
and  Japanese  mills.  Most  of  the  North  American  and  Australian  stocks  imported 
during  1917  were  sold  at  a  loss.  The  position,  however,  was  abnormal  as  a  result  of 
war  conditions.  American  flour  is  now  quoted  at  Hong  Kong  at  a  price  about  one- 
third  higher  than  that  of  the  Japanese  product.  The  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
been  shipping  flour  to  Europe  and  restrictions  on  the  export  are  now  being  enforced. 
Transpacific  freight  rates  on  flour  are  almost  prohibitive.  In  view  of  the  home 
demand  and  the  high  freights,  it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  understand  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  Hong  Kong  trade  in  flour  with  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  SALE  OF  OVERSEAS  FLOUR. 

The  general  opinion  among  importers  at  Hong  Kong  would  appear  to  be  that 
North  American  flour  will  recover  a  considerable  part  of  the  ground  which  it  formerly 
held  in  this  market.  A  great  deal  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  demand  for  Canadian 
and  United  States  flour  elsewhere.  The  European  countries  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
liquidation  of  their  war  debts  are  not  likely  to  be  anxious  to  buy  any  more  foodstuffs 
from  North  America  than  they  can  help.  The  Canadian  and  American  millers  will 
therefore  be  forced  to  look  to  the  Far  East  as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  product. 
One  importer  predicts  that  after  the  war  at  least  fifteen  American  mill  representatives 
will  visit  Hong  Kong  and  the  other  centres  of  the  Far  East.  Another  importing  firm, 
representing  one  of  the  leading  brands  of  American  flour,  states  that  they  were  not 
pessimistic  as  to  the  outlook  and  that  the  milling  company,  for  whom  they  act,  were 
prepared  to  take  active  steps  to  keep  their  "  chop  "  before  the  trade,  believing  in  the 
eventual  openings  in  this  market  for  the  sale  of  American  flour.  They  also  intended 
introducing  several  lower  grades  of  flour  for  competitive  purposes,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  quality  of  their  standard  brand. 

The  next  most  important  consideration  is  that  of  freight  rates.  Before  the  war 
the  transpacific  freight  rate  on  flour  was  approximately  $5  gold  a  ton  measurement, 
which  at  40  sacks  to  the  ton  works  out  at  about  12£  cents  a  sack  of  49  pounds.  In 
1913  the  rate  was  down  to  $3  gold  a  ton  and  the  average  price  of  flour  at  Hong  Kong 
for  that  year  was  only  a  little  over  $1  gold  a  sack.  The  average  price  for  1917  was 
approximately  $2.12  gold  a  sack,  with  transpacific  freights  ranging  around  $30  gold 
a  ton.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  freight  situation  renders  it  very  difficult  for 
Pacific  Coast  millers  to  compete  against  Asiatic  Hour.  A  relaxation  in  freights  is 
looked  forward  to  by  flour  importers  shortly  after  the  war  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
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the  freight  rate  down  to  $10  gold  a  ton,  which  is  double  the  pre-war  rate,  supplies  of 
flour  from  North  America  will  once  more  come  on  to  the  Hong  Kong  market  in  large 
quantities. 


At  the  present  time  stocks  of  flour  at  Hong  Kong  are  very  low  amounting  to  only 
about  170,000  sacks  and  few  supplies  are  coming  on  to  the  market.  This  dullness  is 
accounted  for  by  the  high  price  of  flour  compared  with  rice.  People  are  doing  without 
their  wheat  flour  cakes  in  favour  of  cheaper  foods.  The  extent  of  the  falling  off  in 
the  trade  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  formerly  it  was  not  infrequent  for  Canton 
dealers  to  purchase  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  100,000  sacks  of  flour  in  one  week.  The 
prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  are  good  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  Shanghai  mills  will  be  able  to  supply  Hong  Kong  with  increasing  quantities  of 
Hour  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  flour  quoted  at 
Hong  Kong  on  May  17,  1918: — 

Japanese  2nd  Patent   $3  66  Mex.  a  sack. 


No  quotations  were  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Canadian 
flour  was  last  quoted  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  at  $4.40  Mex.  a  sack,  but  this  was 
towards  the  end  of  1917. 


Enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  Hong  Kong  market  warrants  the  careful 
attention  of  Canadian  flour-millers.  Canadian  flour  is  well  known  in  this  market  and 
enjoys  a  good  reputation  for  quality.  When  first  introduced  there  was  a  certain  pre- 
judice against  Canadian  flour  on  account  of  its  colour,  which  was  slightly  darker  than 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  flour  to  which  the  trade  was  accustomed.  This  prejudice 
no  longer  prevails  since  the  Chinese  have  learnt  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  flour 
milled  from  Canadian  wheat.  Energetic  efforts  are  required  to  establish  leading 
Canadian  brands  on  the  market.  Importers  urge  the  sending  over  of  a  Canadian  mill 
representative,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  flour  business-,  who  could  visit  Shang- 
hai, Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore  and  go  into  all  points.  Elour  men  from  the 
United  States  have  frequently  visited  the  Far  East  and  several  American  companies 
formerly  had  their  own  agents  at  Hong  Kong.  The  United  States  mills  are  evidently 
preparing  to  make  every  effort  to  recapture  their  trade  and  Canadian  firms  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  fall  behind. 

In  1914  Canada  supplied  Hong  Kong  with  as  much  as  423,334  sacks  of  flour. 
The  following  year  some  60,000  sacks  were  shipped,  while  for  1916  no  Canadian  flour 
is  given  as  having  been  imported  into  Hong  Kong,  although  it  is  probable  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  was  credited  to  the  United  States.  Last  year  the 
import  from  Canada  as  shown  above  was  11,850  sacks.  The  Oriental  trade  should 
appeal  to  Canadian  millers  since  it  enables  them  to  dispose  of  the  inferior  grades  of 
flour  for  which  there  is  little  demand  at  home.  Canadian  flour  is  frequently  imported 
into  Hong  Kong  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  private  brands  of  importers  and  dealers. 
These  private  brands  are  filled  indiscriminately  from  Canadian,  American  or  Aus- 
tralian flour.  In  this  way  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  imports 
of  Canadian  and  United  States  flour.  The  private  brands  are  used  by  the  importers 
as  a  sort  of  lever  against  the  producer. 


PRESENT  MARKET  SITUATION. 


3rd 

Straight 
Shanghai  flour.  .  . 
Australian  No.  1 .  , 


No.  2 
No.  3 


3  60 
3  60 
3  50 
3  76 
3  66 
3  60 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR. 


RELATIVE  QUALITY. 


In  all  cases  there  is  a  decided  preference  among  the  Chinese  for  North  American 
flour.    The  Canadian  brands  are  considered  superior  to  many  of  those  milled  in  the 
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United  States.  Washington  wheat  is  looked  upon  as  especially  suitable  for  the  mill- 
ing of  flour  for  the  Oriental  trade.  On  the  other  hand  the  high  percentage  of  gluten 
and  the  other  qualities  of  flour  milled  from  'Canadian  hard  wheat  are  recognized  by 
the  Chinese,  so  that  the  Canadian  brands  are  considered  equal  and  in  some  cases 
superior  in  quality  to  the  brands  milled  from  the  softer  Washington  and  Oregon  wheat. 
The  Chinese  do  not  like  to  deal  with  J apan,  while  Japanese  flour,  although  made  after 
the  most  modern  practices,  is  very  often  dirty.  Chinese  flour  is  still  dirtier  and  of 
poor  quality  as  compared  with  transpacific  flour.  Several  importers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Australian  flour  will  prove  to  be  a  more  serious  competitor  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  mills  than  will  Asiatic  flour.  Australian  flour  is  of  good  quality,  but  as 
a  rule  is  not  milled  so  scientifically  as  the  North  American  product.  A  great  deal 
also  depends  on  the  uncertainties  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Australia.  The  following  are 
the  percentages  of  gluten  in  the  principal  flours  sold  on  the  market;  these  percentages 
being  deducted  not  by  chemical  analysis  but  from  the  dough  by  the  system  known  as 
the  Chinese  wet  wash: — 

Canadian —  Percentage. 

Straight  run   24-28 

Cut-off   32-40 

American — 

Straight  run   24-0 

Cut-off   32-35 

Asiatics — 

Straight  run   16-19 

Cut-off   22-26 

Australian — 

Straight  run  =  22-0 

SECURING  OF  TRADE. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Canadian  flour  should  have  a  good  opportunity  in  the  Hong 
Kong  market  after  the  war  provided  that  the  price  is  not  too  high  and  that  the  Cana- 
dian millers  make  an  effort  to  go  after  this  trade.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
get  the  Canadian  brands  before  the  trade  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  few  shipments  of 
about  20,000  sacks  each  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  A  most  important  con- 
sideration is  the  securing  of  good  representatives.  Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  flour 
imported  into  Hong  Kong  was  handled  principally  by  three  firms,  each  of  which 
imported  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000,000  sacks  a  year.  In  view  of  the  present  shift- 
ing of  sources  of  supply,  many  of  the  Hong  Kong  importers  are  free  to  take  on  the 
representation  of  Canadian  produces  for  business  after  the  war.  It  is  strongly  urged 
that  the  Canadian  millers  should  send  over  a  capable  mill  man  to  inquire  into  con- 
ditions on  the  spot,  before  giving  their  agency  to  any  one  firm. 

Note. — A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  flour  into  Hong  Kong  has  been  for- 
warded. Canadian  millers  desiring  a  copy  should  make  application  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (File  No.  20069.) 


ITEMS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
Inquiry  for  Canadian  Pearl  Button  Machinery. 

Melbourne,  August  27,  1918. — In  the  state  of  Queensland,  which  produces  the 
greater  portion  of  pearl  shell,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  up-to-date  plant  for  making 
pearl  buttons  which  have  not  so  far  been  manufactured  in  Australia.  The  Repatria- 
tion Committee  of  that  state  in  its  work  of  settling  returned  soldiers  in  industrial 
occupations  has  decided  to  establish  a  pearl  button  factory  and  to  teach  the  men  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture. 

As  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  factory  should  not  be  success- 
fully operated  in  Australia,  in  close  proximity  to  the  sources  of  raw  materia],  the  right 
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kind  of  machinery  installed  in  the  first  factory  would  probably  be  followed  by  further 
orders.  With  that  object  in  view  the  committee  has  approached  this  office  to  ascertain 
if  such  a  plant  is  procurable  in  Canada,  and  if  so,  its  cost,  etc. 

A.s  the  opportunity  is  an  excellent  one  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position 
to  quote,  this  office  would  welcome  a  full  description  of  an  up-to-date  plant  with  prices 
f.o.b.  Montreal,  St.  John  or  other  sea  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Queensland 
Repatriation  Committee.  Attention  is  directed  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  719,  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Australian  Pearl  Shell. 

Pearl  shelling  is  carried  on  in  Australia  in  the  tropical  seas  of  Queensland,  the 
Northern  Territory  and  Western  Australia.  The  pearl  oyster  inhabits  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  length  of  shore  of  2,000  miles,  and  while  the 
;  segregate  value  of  the  pearls  taken  is1  not  large,  the  shells  are  marketed  in  considerable 
quantities  and  the  industry  in  normal  years  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
people. 

The  most  important  fisheries  are  in  tropical  Queensland,  Torres  Straits  being 
the  centre  of  the  production.  A  statutory  limit  is  fixed  for  the  minimum  size  of  shell 
that  may  be  gathered.  Some  years  ago  the  discovery  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  in 
Port  Darwin  harbour  in  the  Northern  Territory  caused  a  rush  of  pearling  boats  from 
other  districts.  But  the  muddiness  of  the  water,  rendered  almost  opaque  by  the 
heavy  tides,  prevented  satisfactory  diving  and  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  industry 
within  three  years.  Prospecting  new  areas  in  the  Territory  has  since  been  carried  on 
and  the  industry  revived. 

In  Western  Australia  the  centres  of  the  industry  are  Broome,  Cossack,  Onslow 
and  Shark  Bay.  There  are  two  distinct  species  of  pearl  shell  exported,  the  principal 
trade  being  done  in  the  large  shells  (Maleagrina  nvargaritifera),  which  is  limited  to 
tropical  waters.  This  shell  is  used  in  the  larger  manufactured  articles,  such  as  dessert 
,and  fish  knife  and  fork  handles,  large  buttons  and  inlaid  work.  The  second  species  is 
known  commercially  as  the  Shark  Bay  variety  (Meleagrima  imbricata) .  It  is  smaller 
in  size  and  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  small  buttons.  The  Shark  Bay  shell 
is  collected  by  dredging  in  the  deeper  waters  and  gathered  by  hand  from  off  the 
shallow  banks  at  low  tide.  A  great  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  raising  of  the 
produce  are  coloured,  and  consist  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Malays.  The  fishing  is 
generally  conducted  with  the  aid  of  diving  apparatus  in  water  varying  from  four  to 
twenty  fathoms  in  depth.  The  inshore  banks  and  shallower  waters  have  been  almost 
entirely  worked  out,  and  the  deeper  waters,  from  three  to  twenty  miles  off  shore,  are 
now  being  worked. 

The  appended  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  the  export  of  pearl  shell  from 

Australia  from  the  year  1912  to  that  of  1916-17,  the  latest  available. 

In  pre-war  years  the  greater  part  of  the  production  was  marketed  by  auction  in 
London  at  which  Germany  and  other  continental  countries  obtained  their  supplies, 
hence  the  decline  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom : — 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  PEARL  SHELL. 


To—                                     1912.               1913.           1914-15.         1915-16.  1916-17. 

United    Kingdom..     ..         £427,085         £325,627         £160,099         £  51,633  £  62,948 

Hong  Kong                                      39                                           9                 790  1,028 

Canada   6,696 

Other  British                                 90                  59                152                  71  618 

Germany                                       123    — 

United  States                            95,155            51,371            17,027           115,938  245,791 

Japan                                                                                                    24,203  46.5S2 

Other  foreign                             1,789             6,136             2,143             1,417  6 


Total   £524,281         £383,193         £179,430         £194,052  £363,669 
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In  quantity  the  total  exports  for  the  year  1916-17  amounted  to  69,515  cwt.  of 
112  pounds,  of  which  Japan  took  33,700  cwt.,  the  United  States  26,301  cwt.,  the 
United  Kingdom  7,758  cwt.,  Canada  940  cwt.,  Hong  Kong  670  cwt.,  Straits  Settle- 
ments 134  cwt.,  and  all  other  countries  12  cwt. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers  using  pearl 
shell,  hence  the  appended  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  the  principal  producers 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  prices  obtained  since  the  war  have  resulted  in  heavy  loss 
to  the  producers  and  have  caused  quite  a  number  of  them  to  go  out  of  business. 
It  is  stated  that  those  continuing  the  collection  of  shell  intend  to  approach  the 
Commonwealth  Government  so  that  the  price  of  pearl  shell  may  be  fixed  as  in  the 
case  of  other  commodities.  Until  something  is  done  in  this  direction,  producers  are 
very  reluctant  to  quote. 

One  pearl-shelling  firm  is1  known  to  have  over  200  tons  of  shell  on  hand  which  they 
jwill  not  sell  until  prices  are  on  a  higher  basis  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 
Before  the  war,  producers  were  obtaining  as  high  as  £230  per  ton  f.o.b.  for  their 
tshell  at  the  leading  centres  of  production.  This  price  fell  away  to  as  low  as  £110, 
with  the  result  that  large  sums  of  money  were  lost  in  this  realization — in  one  case 
fas  much  as  a  loss  of  £42,000  is  admitted  by  one  interested  company. 

It  is  stated  the  price  which  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  fix  will  be  either 
£180  or  £200  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  although  it  is  claimed  there  will  be  no  profit 
at  even  the  latter  price. 

On  export  advice,  it  is  stated  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  desire  to  purchase 
shell  they  had  better  wait  until  a  price  is  fixed,  but,  possibly  some  might  be  obtained 
at  £180  per  ton  f.o.b.  at  Broome,  Western  Australia. 

Pearl  shell  is  graded  from  "A"  to  "  E,"  the  lattter  being  of  inferior  quality,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  each  grade  is  in  a  ton  as  the  shell  fluctuates  a  little 
and  is  sold  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  produced. 

New  Industries  in  Australia. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  the  monetary  resources  of  Australia  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  war  purposes,  applications  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Treasury  before  new  capital  can  be  raised  for  industrial  and  mining  com- 
panies, or  for  the  formation  of  new  undertakings. 

Applications  received  within  recent  months  by  the  Commonwealth  officials,  for 
the  raising  of  new  capital  by  industrial  companies,  show  that  advantage  is  being  taken 
by  enterprising  commercial  men  of  the  existing  opportunities  under  present  war  con- 
ditions and  the  resultant  shortage  in  supplies  available  from  oversea  countries.'  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  larger  proposals  approved  by  the  treasury  during  the 
past  few  months : — 


Business  of  Company —  Subscribed  Capital. 

Extension  of  steel  works  at  Newcastle   £1,627,000 

Manufacture  of  paint,  white  lead,  etc   *300,000 

"           of  zinc   100,000 

"          of  woollen  yarn   140,000 

"           of  hosiery  •   90,000 

Wool  scouring   30,000 

  45,000 

Cement  works   100,000 

  75,000 

Manufacture  of  steel  products   75,000 

*  Subscribed  by  English  firms. 


It  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  above  enterprises,  a  number  of  applications 
have  been  approved  in  regard  to  smaller  undertakings  with  capital  of  about  £20,000. 
and  that  several  applications  have  also  been  received  for  permission  to  turn  existing 
businesses  into  companies  with  a  view  to  the  expansion  in  their  output. 
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Australia's  Seventh  War  Loan. 

The  prospectus  of  the  seventh  Australian  (internal)  war  loan  as  issued  by  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer  discloses  that  the  amount  required  is  £40,000,000  which  is 
being  issued  at  par  with  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Its  special 
features  are  its  short  duration,  the  year  of  maturity  being  1923,  and  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  it,  on  this  occasion,  is  subject  to  federal  but  not  to  state  taxation. 

The  first  five  loans  were  issued  at  4£  per  cent  interest,  free  of  all  taxation,  but  in 
the  sixth  loan  applicants  had  the  option  of  purchasing  at  4|-  per  cent  free  of  all  taxa- 
tion or  at  5  per  cent  subject  to  federal  taxation.  Of  the  amount  subscribed  to  the 
latter  loan  (£43,500,000)  only  £G,500,000  was  applied  for  at  the  5  per  cent  rate. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  present  loan  is  for  war  purposes  only,  and  may  be 
paid  in  full  at  time  of  application  or  by  instalments  spread  over  monthly  periods  from 
September  16,  1918,  to  April  2,  1919.  If  the  deposit  and  all  instalments  are  paid  up 
in  full  on  or  before  October  15,  1918,  interest  amounting  to  £2  10s.  Od.  on  each  £100 
will  be  paid  on  March  15,  1919.  Where  all  the  instalments  are  not  paid  up  in  full  on 
or  before  October  15,  but  are  paid  on  or  before  their  due  dates  interest  amounting  to 
£4  7s.  6d.  on  each  £100  will  be  paid  on  September  15,  1919,  and  thereafter  interest 
will  be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Though  nominally  the 
interest  is  5  per  cent  the  actual  rate  to  those  who  subscribe  in  instalments  is  §i  per 
cent  for  the  whole  period  of  the  loan. 

Bonds  will  also  be  issued  for  £10,  £50,  £100,  £500  and  £1,000,  and  stock  will  be 
inscribed  for  £100  and  multiples  of  £10  above  £100.  The  privilege  of  converting  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  old  loans  is  accorded  to  applicants  for  the  new  issue  and,  on  bonds 
or  stock  so  converted,  the  usual  half-yearly  interest  (at  4-|  per  cent  per  annum)  will 
bo  paid  on  December  15,  1918,  and  £3  15s.  on  each  £100  on  September  15,  1919;  there- 
after interest  at  5  per  cent  will  be  paid  half-yearly. 

It  is  officially  stated  that  up  to  June  30,  1918,  Australia  has  raised  £149,000,000 
by  internal  war  loans  for  war  purposes.  The  Commonwealth  had  also  borrowed  from 
the  British  Government  £47,500,000  for  the  same  purpose,  and  on  June  30  last  there 
was  owing  a  further  sum  of  £38,000,000  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Australian  troops  overseas,  and  for  the  supply  of  munitions  to  them. 

In  all,  therefore,  up  to  June  30,  1918,  the  Commonwealth  had  borrowed  for  war 
purposes  £234,500,000  or,  approximately,  $1,139,670,000. 

Australian  Government  Conserving  Iron  Ore. 

The  Federal  Government  has  paid  £3,000  for  an  option  for  twelve  months  over 
the  property  known  as  the  Blythe  Biver  Iron  Mines  in  Tasmania.  If  the  option  is 
exercised,  the  total  purchase  money  will  amount  to  £110,000. 

According  to  the  Government  Geologist  of  Tasmania,  the  Blythe  River  ore  is  of 
very  desirable  purity  and  it  exists  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  supply  the  normal 
requirements  of  Australia  for  many  years.  From  the  water  level  upwards  the  deposit 
is  estimated  to  contain  from  18,000,000  to  23,000,000  tons  of  marketable  ore.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  no  deposits  of  ore  so  pure,  and  consequently  so  admirably  fitted 
for  producing  the  best  brands  of  iron  and  steel,  in  any  other  part  of  Australia. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Government  is  to  guard  valuable  deposits  of  commer- 
cial metals  with  a  view  of  holding  them  in  reserve  in  connection  with  its  extensive 
shipbuilding  and  other  industrial  expansion. 

NEW  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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THE  FRUIT  SITUATION  IN  BRITAIN. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

BRITISH  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Liverpool,  September  6,  1918. — Early  pessimistic  forecasts  as  to  British  fruit 
prospects  have  been  more  than  justified  as  the  season  has  developed,  and  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  crop  of  all  fruits  will  be  among  the  worst  on  record.  The  plum  and 
pear  crops  will  be  exceptionally  poor,  and  the  shortage  of  the  former  will  have  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  jam  output,  so  badly  needed  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  failure  of  the  apple  crop  is  also  general,  and  particularly  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  embargo  on  the  imported  product.  Small  fruits,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries  are  better,  but  even  these  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  an  extensive  use  of  rhubarb,  vegetable  marrow  and  other  sub- 
stitutes for  jam-making,  a  great  shortage  of  this  important  food  product  will  be 
experienced  by  the  consuming  public. 

The  following  tables  prepared  by  the  Gardener  s  Chronicle,  one  of  the  principal 
fruit  journals,  present  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of  a  large  number  of  correspondents 
on  the  fruit  crops  in  1917  and  in  1918.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  reports 
received,  and  the  other  three  classify  these  as  average  crop,  over  average  and  under 
average : — 

1917. 

Small  Straw- 
Apples.    Pears.        Plums.      Cherries.      Fruits.  berries. 

Number  of  reports   259         258  257  246  26S  255 

Average  crop   147         126  105  144  100  133 

Over  average   68  70  58  53  152  42 

Under  average   44  62  94  49  6  80 

1918. 

.-?mall  Straw- 
Apples.    Pears.        Plums.      Cherries.      Fruits.  berries. 

Number  of  reports   234         229  227  219  234  132 

Average  crop   22  5  21  64  153  125 

Over  average   6  2  5  5  S6  23 

Under  average   206         222  201-  150  4  5  84 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  correspondents 
report  under  average  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  in  1918,  and,  although 
the  proportion  making  this  report  on  small  fruits  and  strawberries  is  smaller,  it  is 
clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  that  the  crop  of  the  latter  in  1918  is  much 
shorter  than  in  1917.  In  the  case  of  apples,  in  which  Canada  is  principally  interested, 
in  1918,  88  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report  under  average  crops,  only  2h  per 
cent  report  over  average,  and  9^  per  cent  report  average,  as  against  14£  per  cent 
reporting  under  average  crops,  29  per  cent  over  average,  and  56£  per  cent  average  in 
1917. 

THE  APPLE  EMBARGO. 


The  shortage  of  the  British  apple  crop,  coinciding  with  the  partial  failure  of  the 
soft  fruits  used  for  jam-making,  and  the  certainty  that  supplies  at  best  can  only  meet 
a  small  proportion  of  the  consumption  requirements  of  the  country,  has  furnished 
the  British  fruit  trade  with  strong  arguments  for  some  relaxation  in  the  apple  embargo. 
The  United  Apple  Committee,  representing  the  apple  brokers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  therefore  been  active  in  presenting  their  claims  for  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities.  Tt  is  understood  that,  in  view  of  the  great  need  of 
supplies,  the  Ministry  of  Food  have  been  somewhat  favourable  to  making  an  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  over  certain  limited  quantities  of  Canadian  apples,  and  tentative 
proposals  have  been  under  discussion.    Nothing  has  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  believed 
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that  tin  y  have  received  no  encouragement  from  the  Shipping  Controller,  whose  dictum 
is  final.  While  the  trade  are  still  hoping  that  something  may  be  done,  the  demands 
Oil  shipping  space  are  SO  heavy,  that  the  outlook  is  not  very  promising. 

In  any  case  the  quantities  allowed  to  be  imported  would  be  very  limited,  prices 
would,  do  doubt,  he  fixed  by  the  Food  Controller,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  imports 
would  he  purchased  by  the  Government  and  distributed  through  the  regular  channels 
of  trade.  With  fixed  prices,  boxed  apples  would  naturally  be  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  barrel  apples,  and,  in  the  case  of  Government  purchase,  it  is  likely  that 
a  preference  would  be  manifested  for  the  latter,  the  higher  grade  boxed  apples  being 
considered  rather  as  a  luxury  than  as  a  necessity. 

TEMPORARY  APPLE  ORDER. 

A  temporary  apple  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Food  Controller  providing  that  no 
apples  eapable  of  passing  through  a  2-inch  ring,  except  those  belonging  to  certain 
varieties,  shall  be  sold  except  for  distribution  to  jam  manufacturers.  The  grower's 
price  for  such  apples  is  to  be  £12  per  ton.  The  price  has  been  fixed  low  to  prevent 
growers,  under  the  inducement  of  present  high  prices,  from  picking  and  selling 
immature  and  under-sized  fruit.  Another  order  will  shortly  be  issued  fixing  prices 
for  mature  cooking  or  dessert  apples.  In  the  meantime,  apple  prices  are  very  high, 
cooking  apples  retailing  to-day  in  Liverpool  for  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  (20  cents  to  30  cents) 
per  pound,  and  dessert  apples,  inferior  in  comparison  with  Canadian  standards,  at  Is. 
6d.  (36  cents)  per  pound. 


JAPANESE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

Showing  Possible  Markets  and  Competition  to  be  Expected. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  August  15,  1918. — One  of  the  finest  and  most  creditable  exhibits 
illustrative  of  any  industry  in  Japan  was  that  lately  held  at  Uyeno  Park,  Tokyo, 
by  the  Japan  Electrical  Society  in  commemoration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
To  one  not  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress  made  in  all  lines  of  industry  in  this 
country,  the  exhibition  just  closed  would  come  as  a  surprise.  When  we  remember  that 
up  to  thirty  years  ago  electric  energy  was  never  used  in  Japan,  other  than  the  weak 
current  necessary  for  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  to 
witness  specimens  of  almost  every  known  electric  device.  The  use  of  electricity  has 
become  very  widespread  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  number 
of  electric-lighting  companies  in  Japan,  which  in  1915  exceeded  485,  using  8,400,000 
lamps,  or  by  the  number  of  electric  motors  in  use,  which  amounted  in  1915  to  42,000 
in  number,  developing  182,704  horse-power,  and  also  by  the  electric  tram  lines,  which 
totalled  71  in  number  in  1915,  with  an  aggregate  total  mileage  of  over  1,285  miles. 
During  the  last  three  years  still  greater  advancement  has  been  made,  but  the  figures 
for  these  years  have  not  as  yet  been  officially  announced. 

object  of  exhibition. 

In  1896  the  Japan  Electrical  Society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
electrical  science  and  industry.  During  the  last  twenty  years  this  society  has  been 
very  active  in  its  propaganda  and  has  been  successful  in  its  aims,  so  much  so  that 
to-day  there  is  hardly  a  family  in  any  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Japan  which  does  not 
know  some  at  least  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  electric  energy. 
Furthermore,  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  this  society  has  been  able  to  direct 
its  efforts  towards  greater  progress  in  peaceful  pursuits,  while  the  Allies  have  been 
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iwholly  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  war.  It  has  been  this  peace  footing  that  has 
.therefore  helped  the  electrical  industry  of  Japan  to  make  sure  its  foundation  of 
success,  and  to  prepare  accordingly  for  the  great  competition  that  will  surely  break 
once  peace  is  declared. 

With  the  further  intention  of  strengthening  the  position  of  electrical  enterprises 
in  this  country,  the  Japan  Electrical  Society  decided  to  open  an  extensive  electrical 
exhibition  which  would  embody  all  the  representative  branches  of  the  industry. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  EXHIBIT. 

From  the  first  announcement  of  this  exhibition,  applications  poured  in  from 
electrical  industries  all  over  Japan.  In  order  to  give  each  exhibit  sufficient  space  to 
make  a  creditable  showing  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  only  allow  a  limited 
number  of  firms  to  exhibit  their  goods.  The  management  with  this  end  in  view, 
could  only  accept  the  first  227  applications,  those  who  applied  late  having  to  be 
declined  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  On  the  average  the  allotment  to  each  exhibit 
amounted  to  7  tsubo  or  about  28  square  yards ;  some  of  course  were  much  larger  and 
others  smaller. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibits  were  divided  into  thirteen  classes,  as  follows : — ■ 

Class  1. — Electricity  and  household:  Cooking  appliances  and  utensils,  toilet  sets, 
cleaning  utensils,  stoves  and  furnaces,  laundry  appliances  and  fittings,  electric  fans, 
small  electric  motors,  their  appliances,  electric  bells  and  indicators. 

Class  2. — Electro-chemical  industry:  Electrolysis,  electric  furnaces,  machines, 
apparatus  and  tools  relating  thereto,  their  products. 

Class  3. — Electrical  communications:  Telegraphs,  telephones,  electric  signals,  etc. 

Class  4. — Electric  illuminations:  Electric  lamps,  materials  used  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  lamps,  shades  and  globes;  electric  illumination  appliances,  electric  advertise- 
ments, etc. 

Class  5. — Generation  and  distribution:  Generators,  transformers,  switchboards, 
conducting  wires,  cords,  connecting  appliances,  meters,  lightning  rods,  switches. 

Class  6. — Application  of  electric  current:  Motors  and  appliances,  devices  for  the 
application  of  the  electric  current. 

Class  7. — Electric  vehicles :  Electric  cars,  electric  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  motor- 
boats. 

Class  8. — Electricity  and  agricultural,  mining  and  fishery  industries:  Machines 
used  in  mining,  machines  and  farm  implements  used  in  agriculture,  fittings  and 
tackle  used  in  fisheries,  etc. 

Class  9. — Development  of  electricity. 

Class  10. — Materials  used  in  electric  industry. 

Class  11. — Electro-physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  electric  medical  appliances: 
Physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  medical  and  surgical  apparatus  and  appliances. 

Class  12. — War  and  electricity:  Ordnance,  war  requisites  with  the  application  of 
electricity. 

Class  13. — Government  and  school  exhibits,  etc. 

Unfortunately  these  classes  were  not  adhered  to  very  strictly  in  arranging  the  lay- 
out of  the  exhibition.  Thus  we  might  see  a  demonstration  of  cooking  utensils  in  four 
different  buildings  mixed  up  with  other  varieties  of  electrical  supplies.  If  each  class 
of  goods  could  have  been  shown  together  the  exhibition  would  not  have  seemed  nearly 
so  complicated  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public. 

A  TYPICAL  BUILDING. 

A  typical  exhibition  was  that  of  a  large  Japanese  electrical  and  engineering 
works.  Here  were  demonstrations  of  the  use  ©f  electricity  as  applied  to  industrial 
and  household  work.    A  large  horizontal  electric  crane  was  seen  travelling  up  and 
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down.  Attached  to  this  was  a  powerful  magnetic  lift,  which  demonstrates  how  iron 
ami  steel  rails  may  be  picked  up  and  loaded  into  cars  with  a  magnet.  In  one  corner 
h  building  was  a  small  model  of  an  up-to-date  electric  shipyard  derrick  with 
similar  magnetic  lift  attached.  Then  again  many  different  kinds  of  motor  and  motor 
machinery  such  as  electrically  driven  lathes,  milling  machines,  drills,  planers,  etc., 
were  all  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  another  part  of  this  building 
was  a  display  of  switchboards,  together  with  a  model  elevator,  while  in  yet  another 
were  many  kinds  of  household  utilities  such  as  electric  heaters,  irons,  hot  water  bags, 
laundry  machines,  ice-cream  freezers,  etc. 

ELECTRIC  STOVES. 

The  first  exhibit  to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  pavilion  was  that  of  an  Osaka  concern 
who  were  showing  electric  cooking  stoves  and  heaters  for  household  purposes.  Most  of 
the  stove3  shown  were  intended  for  Japanese  use,  being  only  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
as  the  Japanese  of  course,  cook  sitting  on  the  "tatami"  (Japanese  floor).  There  were 
one  or  two  foreign  models  on  display  also.  One  style  with  two  ovens,  and  two  large 
and  two  small  cooking  plates  sold  retail  for  yen  450.  Compared  to  Canadian  electric 
stoves  the  above  model  was  inferior  both  in  workmanship  and  in  design.  It  was  said 
that  the  Japanese  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  manufacture  electric  cooking  stoves  of 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  Canadian  origin,  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  progress  they  had  made  in  this  direction,  for  the  electric  stove  industry 
is  only  in  its  infancy  here.  It  stands  to  reason  that  improvement  will  be  made  on 
cooking  stoves,  as  has  been  done  on  other  electric  devices  which  are  now  made  to  per- 
fection in  this  country. 

Of  much  interest  were  the  electrified  Japanese  hibachi  which  were  in  display 
here  and  in  other  exhibits.  This  Japanese  stove  is  really  a  wooden  box  or  a  round 
bowl-shaped  container  which  is  filled  with  charcoal  ashes  nearly  to  the  top.  In  these 
ashes  charcoal  is  burned  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  ordinary  Japanese  family  cooks 
its  meals  and  secures  its  heat  in  cold  weather.  Instead  of  the  charcoal,  the  electric 
hibachi  have  an  electric  coil  operated  on  the  same  principle  as  are  electric  toasters. 
On  account  of  the  present  high  prices  of  charcoal,  the  new  electric  stove  ought  to  prove 
very  popular  amongst  Japanese  families  in  towns  and  cities  where  nearly  all  have 
electric  light  installed  in  their  homes. 

ELECTRIC  INSULATORS. 

Another  interesting  display  in  this  pavilion  was  one  advertising  porcelain  insu- 
lators ;  a  strong  current  was  made  to  pass  a  spark  six  or  eight  inches  long  from  brass 
wires  projecting  from  porcelain  insulators  which  passed  in  succession  under  a  main 
wire,  illustrating  the  efficiency  of  the  insulation.  The  sight  of  this  big  spark  was 
very  interesting  to  the  public  and  drew  crowds  of  spectators. 

There  were  many  interesting  exhibits  showing  other  various  kinds  of  insulating 
materials  made  from  ebonite,  mica,  asbestos,  caoutchouc,  rubber  electric  cables,  marble, 
etc.  Each  was  represented  by  a  company  specializing  wholly  in  that  particular  insu- 
lator. The  asbestos  booths  were  particularly  interesting  in  that  samples  of  Canadian 
asbestos  were  on  view  along  with  Russian,  African,  and  Italian  asbestos. 

TURBINES. 

There  were  many  exhibits  of  turbines  of  various  forms  from  the  ship  turbine  to 
"the  water  "turbine  used  in  power-houses. 

WIRE  CABLES. 

What  were  considered  to  be  the  best  displays  in  the  whole  exhibit  were  those  of 
"the  wire  cable  manufacturers.  It  is  remarkable  what  Japan  has  accomplished  in  this 
industry.   Plain  copper  wires,  copper  belts,  armoured  cables  of  all  descriptions,  flexible 
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CUBA  SUPPLIES  ONE-FIFTH  OF  WORLD'S  SUGAR. 

'  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  September  12,  1918. — 'Cuba's  production  of  sugar  for  the  season  of  1918 
now  drawing  to  a  close  is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

The  total  exportation  up  to  August  31  was  2,593,653  tons.  The  amount  stored  at 
the  different  ports  of  the  island  at  that  date  was  560,500.  The  estimated  consumption 
was  51,214  tons.  Total,  3,205,367  tons.  There  are  considerable  quantities  stored  at  the 
different  mills,  and  seven  mills  are  yet  grinding  which  will  probably  bring  the  season's 
total  production  up  to  3,500,000  tons  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  the  exports  up  to  August  31 : — 


Tons. 

United  States   1,809,237 

Great  Britain   718,890 

Spain   24,347 

France  .  .  18,230 

Mexico  ,  .   15,370 

Canada   7,029 

South  America    550 


2,593.653 


The  following  is  a  statement  given  out  by  Czarnikow  Rionda  Company  of  New 
York  showing  the  sugar  production  of  the  whole  world  for  the  past  five  years.  This 
table  shows  that  in  the  five  years  while  the  production  of  cane  sugar  has  increased 
2,717,770  tons,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  decreased  4,794,992  tons,  showing  a 
decreased  production  of  the  world's  output  of  sugar  for  the  five  years  of  over  two 
million  tons.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  this  table  that  Cuba  now  produces  one-fifth 
of  the  total  sugar  output  of  the  world. 


Production  of  Cane  Sugar  in  the  World  during  the  years  1914  to  1918. 

1518.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

-Cuba                                                  3,350,000  3,023,720  3,007,915  2,592,667  2,597,132 

United  States,  including  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines                                                2,150,684  1,454,018  1,585,727  1,256,632  1,325,921 

South  America,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  West  Indies  ex- 
cluding Cuba                                   1,386,076  1,251,143  1,243,338  1,437,744  1,246,663 

Asia                                                      5,420,064  4,760,200  4,237,794  4,025,618  3,840,730 

Australia  and  Fiji  Islands.  .   ..           440.887  292,831  249,681  348,408  355,000 

Africa                                                     539,000  522,647  511,822  523,788  474,664 

Europe                                                        6,000  4,533  4,227  7,376  13,231 


Total   12,572,711      11,309,092      10,840,504        9,S04,941  9,854,941 


Production  of  Beet  Sugar 

in  the  World  during 

the  years 

from  1914 

to  1918. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2,750,000 

3,448,295 

4,853,083 

5,189,987 

7,556,686 

United  States  

65-5,000 

682,867 

734,577 

779,756 

646,257 

17,000 

i  11,250 

12,500 

17,641 

13,979 

Total  

3,422,000 

4,142,412 

5,606,160 

5,987,384 

8,216,922 

Total  cane  and  beet  sugar. . 

15,994,711 

15,451,504 

16,440,664 

16,179,617 

18,071,863 
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THE  CRAYFISH  CANNING  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 


Capetown,  August  15,  1918. — In  the  Journal  of  Industries  there  is  a  short  review 
of  the  crayfish  canning  industry  of  South  Africa,  from  which  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted : — 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  industry,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  little  or  no 
opportunity  was  taken  of  the  valuable  field  for  development  offered  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  crayfish  until  1874,  when  the  first  real  attempt  was  made  to<  put  the  industry 
on  a  proper  basis.  The  industry  was  continued  for  some  little  while,  but  was  after- 
wards allowed  to  drop. 

In  1890  a  syndicate  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  South.  Atlantic  Lobster 
Syndicate."  This  movement  was  also  doomed  to  failure,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  properly  preserving  the  fish,  and  the  consequent  bad  condition  of  the 
article  when  it  arrived. 

In  spite  -of  the  failure  of  this  venture  another  factory  was  started  in  1893.  This 
was  followed  by  other  factories  started  within  a  short  time.  All  these  ventures, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful  and  were  compelled  to  close  down. 

At  this  time  it  lis  difficult  to  fix  with  any  certainty  the  actual  cause  of  failure, 
but  Dr.  Gilchrist,  in  one  of  his  valuable  Marine  Biological  Reports,  says  that  the 
chief  cause  seems  to  have  been  defective  canning  and  the  impossibility  of  competing 
with  the  canned  lobster  of  America,  which  was  then  in  great  abundance. 

For  several  years  after  this  the  industry  was  practically  non-existent,  and  it 
^was  not  until  1902  that  a  small  factory  was  opened  up  at  North  Bay.  This  site 
proving  unsatisfactory,  the  factory  was  removed  to  Hoetjes  bay,  in  the  near  vicinity. 
Another  factory  was  afterwards  erected  at  Steenbergs  cove.  Hout  bay  was  the  centre 
chosen  for  yet  another  factory  in  1903,  and  since  that  date  several  others  have  come 
into  existence,  until  at  the  present  moment  the  factories  engaged  in  the  industry 
number  eleven. 

That  the  industry  is  now  established  on  a  sure  foundation  is  demonstrated  by 
the  increasing  export  of  its  products.  In  1917,  the  first  year  for  which  direct  figures 
of  the  export  of  preserved  crayfish  are  available,  the  total  was  4,162,536  pounds.  The 
exports  for  previous  years  were: — 


The  above  figures  include  "  Other  Preserved  Fish,"  but  the  quantity  is  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

GERMAN  ELECTRICAL  WORKS  TO  HAVE  SWEDISH  FACTORY. 

(Consul  General  Albert  Halstead,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  31,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gessellschaft,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
institutions  of  Germany,  purchased  in  Malmo,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  before  the  war, 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  factory  and  of  manufacturing  electrical  products 
for  the  Swedish  market,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Swedish  tariff.  The  war  necessitated  the 
abandonment  of  the  original  plan.  Now,  according  to  the  Svenslc  Handelstidning  of 
July  28,  1918,  the  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000. 

Under  the  Swedish  law  the  company  running  the  factory  must  be  a  Swedish  con- 
cern and  subjects  of  Sweden  alone  may  be  officers  of  the  company.  The  capital  will, 
however,  be  German. 


1916 
1915 
1914 


Pounds. 
3.761,868 
3.885,850 
3,003,892 


1913 


2,940,167 
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COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  CHILE. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet. 

Valparaiso,  August  19,  1918. — Tenders. — The  Chilian  'State  Railways  Department 
invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  following  materials :  Tool  steel,  spring  steel,  and 
steel  for  general  use;  bar  iron,  assorted  round,  square,  rectangular,  half  round,  angle, 
channel,  T.H.,  and  plate;  copper  in  ingots,  copper  and  brass  in  bars,  copper,  brass 
and  lead  in  sheets,  copper,  brass,  lead,  galvanized  and  black  iron  piping,  couplings, 
elbows,  bends,  tees,  reduction  unions,  brass  taps,  etc.  Tenders  to  be  opened  on 
October  25. 

Antofagasta  Port  Works. 

With  the  ever-increasing  number  of  irrigation  schemes  being  brought  forward  and 
construction  of  new  harbour  works  at  Antofagasta  has  been  negative.  Not  a  single 
brier  was  received.  This  is  not  surprising,  because  the  abnormal  conditions  of  work- 
ing to-day  are  quite  out  of  comparison  with  the  conditions  reigning  at  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  the  official  estimate  of  £1,700,000,  which  was  advertised  as  the 
maximum  sum  to  be  entertained. 

The  only  tender  received  was  a  native  one  of  $43,000,000,  gold  of  18d.  (nearly 
double).  This  question  will  probably  be  reopened  later  on,  notwithstanding  the  Gov- 
ernment are  being  urged  to  accept  the  tender,  by  the  local  interests. 

Valparaiso  Harhour. 

In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  freights,  it  is  lamentable  that  a  sudden  north- 
westerly gale  in  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday,  the  31st  July,  caused  the  loss  of  four 
steamers,  five  steam  tugs,  serious  damage  to  a  number  of  other  ships,  the  loss  of  a 
whole  fleet  of  lighters  and  cargo,  and  sundry  small  craft. 

Although  they  were  all  below  a  thousand  tons  each,  they  were  valuable  coasting 
traders,  and  their  loss  will  add  to  the  already  strained  condition  of  maritime  trade. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  the  bay  of  Valparaiso,  a  Bill  is  now  before  Congress 
urging  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  authorization  for  contracting  the  prolongation 
of  the  breakwater  700  metres  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  is  £1,450,000. 

Water  Rights. 

With  the  ever-increasing  number  of  irrigation  schemes  being  brought  forward  and 
put  into  execution  by  the  Chilian  Government,  the  possession  of  water  concessions  for 
industrial  purposes  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  difficult  problem,  insomuch  that 
vested  interests  in  existing  concessions  are  becoming  recognized  as  a  lucrative  invest- 
ment. There  is  scarcely  a  river  or  stream  in  the  central-temperate  and  northern  zones 
which  is  not  taken  up,  and  its  water  utilized  over  and  over  again.  When  the  irriga- 
tion schemes  at  present  in  hand,  are  all  in  operation,  there  will  naturally  be  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  volume  of  water  and  consequent  power,  before  the  rivers 
reach  the  sea. 

The  Chile  Exploration  Company  has  petitioned  for  water  rights  from  the  river 
San  Pedro,  to  the  amount  of  1,500  litres  per  second,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
5,000  horse-power  for  the  working  of  the  low-grade  copper  ores  of  Chuquicamata.  The 
granting  of  this  concession  was  opposed  by  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway,  and 
the  Tarapaca  and  Tocopilla  Nitrate  Company.  The  Intendente  of  Antofagasta  has 
reported  against  the  opposing  claims  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration,  in  view 
of  the  ''growing  tendency  of  concession  holders  in  the  province  to  monopolize  the 
waters,  and  thereby  decrease  the  value  of  our  rivers,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
industrial  development  of  our  country  and  beneficial  to  the  public." 

Certain  concession  holders  are  reported  to  be  asking  fabulous  prices  for  transfers 
or  subdivisions  when  approached  with  a  view  to  negotiations. 
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MEXICAN  DECREE  REGARDING  IMPORTS  UNACCOMPANIED  BY 

CERTIFIED  INVOICES. 

Mr.  Norman  King,  Acting  Consul  General  of  the  British  Government  in  Mexico 
OHJr,  hats  forwarded  the  following  translation  of  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government 
respecting  imports  into  Mexico  which  are  unaccompanied  by  consular  invoices. 

Goods  imported  into  Mexico,  whether  subject  to  import  duty  or  not,  which 
are  unaccompanied  by  invoices  certified  by  a  Mexican  consular  officer  or  by 
the  postal  receipts  which,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  54,  are  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  consignee  to  the  customs  authorities,  must  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the  consular  fees  in  addition  to  import  duties.  Importers  will  not  be  obliged 
to  specify  particulars  of  the  goods  imported  in  any  such  consignment.  This 
specification  must  be  made  by  the  customs  official  who  deals  with  the  goods  and 
reports  to  the  officer  issuing  the  stamps,  whatever  the  class  of  the  customs 
house  concerned. 

NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

German  Commercial  Exploitation  of  Ukrainia. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  the  following  translation  of  an 
article  in  the  German  Rheinisch-W estfdlische  Zeitung: — - 

At  the  shareholders'  meeting  of  "  Export,  Limited,"  held  on  July  23,  the  follow- 
ing information  regarding  the  work  and  organization  of  the  company  was  given : — 

The  business  of  the  company  is  concerned  with  goods  which  are  monopolies  of 
the  Ukrainian  Government  and  goods  which  can  be  delivered  directly  to  Ukrainian 
consumers.  The  monopoly  goods  are:  (1)  fuel  (coal,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.);  (2) 
machines  for  working-up  turf;  (3)  milling  plant,  oil-pressing  plant,  starch  factories, 
and  factories  for  the  working-up  of.  agricultural  articles,  except  sugar  factories;  (4) 
agricultural  machines  and  implements;  (5)  metal  (unworked),  ironmongery,  wire; 
(6)  tools;  (7)  building  fittings,  other  small  metal  wares,  and  domestic  fittings;  (8) 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  goods;  (9)  manufactured  goods;  (10)  chemico-ceramic 
goods,  crockery  ("  Geschirr "),  paper,  parchment;  and  (11)  agricultural  motors  up 
to  30  horse-power.    Few  articles  are  thus  left  for  direct  delivery  to  consumers. 

There  is  no  trade  in  the  open  market  in  Ukrainia,  and  orders  from  Ukrainian 
consumers  may  not  be  executed  without  fjhe  consent  of  the  Ukrainian  Government. 
The  German  Government  has  conferred  on  "  Export,  Limited,"  the  sole  right  of  export 
to  Ukrainia,  with  the  exception  of  fuel,  for  which  the  company  is  not  competent. 
The  company  sells  goods  at  an  increased  price,  which  according  to  the  treaty  with 
Ukrainia  may  amount  to  ten  times  the  peace  price,  but  which  in  reality  rarely  reaches 
this  figure,  as  experience  has  shown  that  sale  at  the  maximum  price  admissible  involves 
difficulties.  The  high  prices  demanded  by  the  company  are  intended  not  to  bring  in 
large  profits,  but  to  counterbalance  the  high  prices  charged  for  Ukrainian  corn.  On 
principle  only  legitimate  trade  will  be  considered  in  the  distribution  of  orders. 

The  company  has  caused  the  different  combines  to  form  expert  committees  to 
advise  on  the  distribution  of  orders  received.  As  regards  the  internal  organization  of 
the  company,  two  main  sections  have  been  established,  one  for  external  affairs  (pur- 
chase and  sale),  the  other  for  internal  affairs  (administration,  communication  with 
the  local  authorities,  etc.).  Each  of  these  two  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  managing 
director.  The  two  main  sections  have  the  following  subsections:  I.  Agricultural 
machines  and  implements.  II.  Machines.  Ila.  Shape  iron,  bar  iron,  sheet  metals. 
HI.  Ironmongery,  tools,  and  metal  goods.  IV.  Drugs  and  chemicals.  V.  Textiles. 
VI.  Miscellaneous  goods.  VII.  Despatch  and  insurance.  VIII.  Book-keeping.  IX. 
Cash  and  finance.    X.  Secretarial  department. 

It  was  stated  that  orders  for  1,700  truckloads  of  goods  for  Ukrainia  had  already 
been  executed  or  placed. 
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British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition. 

Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence. 

The  exporter,  metallurgist  or  manufacturer  who  visits  the  British  Scientific  Pro- 
ducts  Exhibition  at  King's  College  will  probably  leave  that  institution  in  a  reflective 
train  of  mind,  and  we  trust  that  his  reflections  may  have  a  definite  outcome.  To  the 
exporter  the  exhibition  suggests  great  and  various  opportunities.  The  records  which 
the  Germans  piled  up  in  pre-war  days  as  the  snappers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  such 
as  the  zinc  industry,  tungsten  manufacture,  incandescent  mantle  production,  optical 
glass  making,  and  other  industries  are  already  oft-told  tales.  The  sinister  meaning 
of  a  German  monopoly  in  tungsten,  with  its  vital  effect  on  tool  steel  output  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  letting  Germany  have  the 
last  word  on  optical  glass,  are  also  now  well  understood,  and  need  scarcely  be  re-empha- 
sized. From  time  to  time  our  readers  have  been  advised  concerning  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  by  British  scientific  men  and  manufacturers  to  annul  this  wholly 
unnecessary  German  ascendency,  and  to  inaugurate  and  build  up  various  key  industries 
in  this  country.  The  exhibition  at  King's  College,  while  not  professing  to  give  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  war  period,  crystal- 
lizes these  efforts,  and  gives  a  better  notion  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  of  the 
marvellous  advance  which  has  been  made  in  a  dozen  or  more  different  directions  vital 
to  the  future  of  British  industry.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  new  magnetos; 
here  we  see  and  handle  them. 

British-made  lenses,  spoken  and  written  about,  may  be  taken  up  and  examined. 
Tungsten  powder — very  ordinary-looking  stuff,  it  must  be  admitted — is  here  reduced 
to  sample ;  the  story  of  the  dyes  can  be  followed  up  by  reference  to  the  actual  produc- 
tions; aircraft  triumphs  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  constructional  details  made 
possible  by  patient  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  here  exhibited  in  profusion,  though 
with  a  nice  discretion  which  may  prove  disappointing  to  German  spies.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  electrical  apparatus,  refractories,  textile  specialties,  photography,  and 
other  vastly  important  lines  of  development.  The  exhibition  is,  in  fact,  a  microcosm 
of  four  years'  unparalleled  development,  and  its  organization,  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
difficulties,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  British  Science  Guild. 

United  States  to  Control  Domestic  Pig  Tin  Supplies. 

The  United  States  War  Industries  Board  is  to  take  control  of  the  United  States 
pig  tin  situation  under  a  license  system.  A  complete  inventory  of  stocks  will  be  taken. 
This  move  follows  the  arrangement  of  an  inter-allied  pig  tin  pool,  recently  announced. 

Denmark  to  get  United  States  Supplies  in  Return  for  Tonnage. 

Danish- American  commercial  and  shipping  agreements,  says  the  United 
States  Official  Bulletin,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  United 
States  War  Trade  Board  and  a  special  Danish  mission  in  Washington  for  some  time 
past,  were  concluded  successfully  and  signed  September  19.  The  agreements  assure 
to  Denmark  a  supply  of  various  foodstuffs,  metals,  machinery,  textiles,  non-edible 
animal  and  vegetable  products,  chemicals,  drugs  and  other  commodities  required  for  its 
needs  in  an  aggregate  quantity  of  well  over  352,000  tons  annually. 

A  number  of  vessels  sufficient  to  carry  the  enumerated  commodities  home  to  Den- 
mark will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Denmark. 

The  rest  of  the  Danish  tonnage  in  overseas  trade  will  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  and  associated  powers.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent  such  supplies 
ultimately  reaching  Germany. 
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THE  HONORARY  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH. 

Administrative  Chairman:   A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 'Ottawa. 

Secretary:  Lesslie  R.  Thomson,  B.A.Sc.,  A.M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

ITonorary  Recording  Secretary:  J.  B.  Challies,  C.E.  (Tor.),  M.E.I.C.,  Ottawa. 

Research  Inventory  and  Questionnaires, 

Memorandum  Xo.  18  of  a  Series  of  Weekly  Articles  Contributed  by  the 

Research  Council. 

Amongst  the  duties  with  which  the  Research  Council  is  charged  by  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Privy  Council  are: — 

(1)  The  tabulation  of  all  the  agencies  in  Canada  now  engaged  in  scientific  and 
industrial  research; 

(2)  The  scheduling  of  the  various  researches  that  are  now  being' conducted  by 
them ;  and 

(3)  The  ascertainment  of  the  man-power  for  research  in  the  Dominion. 

The  fulfilling  of  the  above  three  duties  became  necessary  if  the  Council  were  to 
he  in  a  position  to  attack  the  larger  problem  of  the  scientific  development  of  the  indus- 
tries, because  in  the  last  resort  the  real  application  of  science  to  the  industries  of 
the  Dominion  is  one  of  application  of  men  scientifically  trained  to  this  end.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Council  there  was  no  reliable  data  whatever  available  on  these  three 
topics.  Following  careful  consideration,  the  Council  determined  to  issue  a  series  of 
questionnaires,  four  in  number.    These  were  forwarded  to : — 

Xo.  1.  The  universities,  colleges  and  technical  institutions. 

2.  Government  departments,  Dominion  and  provincial. 

3.  Managers  and  directors  of  Canadian  industries. 

4.  Members  of  scientific,  professional  and  technical  societies. 

The  main  objects  of  each  of  the  first,  second  and  fourth  of  these  were  to  ascer- 
tain among  other  facts,  the  man-power  for  research  in  Canada,  the  researches  that 
are  being  pursued  either  in  pure  or  applied  science  in  the  various  laboratories  and 
under  private  auspices,  the  researches  that  had  to  be  abandoned  or  suspended  and  for 
what  reason,  the  amounts  that  are  spent  annually  to  assist  research,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  accommodation  for  carrying  on  research  that  each  institution,  or  depart- 
ment of  the  same,  possesses. 

In  questionnaire  No.  3,  addressed  to  the  managers  and  directors  of  the  industries, 
the  data  required  were:  whether  they  regularly  employed  researchers  (chemists, 
physicists,  engineers,  or  other  experts,  and  whom),  the  research  problems  they  attacked, 
the  equipment  and  accommodation  available  for  research,  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  each  industry  for  this  purpose,  the  problems  which  require  to  be  investigated  in 
order  to  promote  the  further  development  of  the  industry,  the  raw  materials  used  in 
the  industry,  the  by-products  resulting  from  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  so  on. 

To  date,  about  25,000  of  these  questionnaires  have  been  distributed.  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  4  were  forwarded  in  the  usual  method,  by  mail,  but  No.  3  was  felt  to  be  so 
important  that  a  special  system  of  distribution  was  devised,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Council  are  accorded  to  the  various  technical  societies  who  voluntarily  and  so  materi- 
ally aided  in  placing  these  questionnaires  in  the  hands  of  every  industrial  concern 
in  Canada.  Only  with  this  wonderful  co-operation  has  it  proved  possible  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  every  industrialist  in  order  to  explain  the  purpose  of  and 
urge  the  fullest  co-operation  in  the  filling  out  of  the  questionnaires. 
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The  returns  from  these  questionnaires  are  about  complete,  and  the  Council  is  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in  digesting  the  information  gleaned.  It  is  expected  that 
before  long  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  by  the  Eesearch  Council  outlining  the  existing 
situation,  and  the  probable  steps  that  will  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  so  earnestly  desired  by  all  classes  in  the  community. 

MANY  MATERIALS  REQUIRED  IN  AEROPLANE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  flight  are  very  great,  and  the  business  of  air  trans- 
port almost  illimitable.  When  the  war  is  ended  development  of  vast  trade  importance 
must  be  the  result. 

The  demand  for  materials  alone  makes  a  trade  proposition  worthy  of  national 
consideration.  In  a  single  simple  aeroplane,  apart  from  the  engines  are  included 
3,200  feet  of  wire,  3,400  screws,  200  square  yards  of  linen,  800  forgings,  4,400  nails, 
900  steel  stampings,  270  turnbuckles,  11  gallons  of  varnish,  6'5  pounds  of  aluminium, 
40  feet  of  rubber,  244  feet  spruce,  and  59  feet  pine.  The  range  of  materials  required 
in  manufacture  is  therefore  very  wide.  To-day  organic  materials  like  wood  and  flax 
are  required  in  preponderating  quantities.  In  the  aeroplane  of  the  future,  when  air- 
craft is  standardized,  metal  construction  will  be  paramount. 

Explosives,  glues,  sizes,  oils,  lubricants,  pigments,  paints,  varnishes,  resins, 
bleaches,  and  adhesives  are  all  wanted  in  aircraft  construction.  Wood,  paper,  leather, 
rubber,  unbleached  linen,  cotton,  calico,  ramie  cloth,  and  silk  are  in  demand.  But  the 
industry  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  aircraft  trader  is  keenly  watching  other  important  markets.  He  must  be 
alert  to  copper  in  the  United  States,  the  comparative  prices  of  tin,  steel  supplies,  and 
the  great  outlook  for  timber  and  fabric.  General  business  men  have  scarcely  risen  to 
the  fact  yet  that  the  aeroplane  business  is  already  a  great  and  important  one.  It 
involves  welding  plant,  aluminium,  castings,  bent  timber  parts,  bearings,  blowpipes, 
brass  sheets  for  propeller  tips,  cable  coverings  and  cable  controls,  carburetters,  and 
celluloid. 

Clothing  is  of  high  importance,  as  traders  near  the  various  military  and  naval 
schools  of  aeronautics  can  testify.  Cords,  tapes,  threads,  ropes,  electric  accessories, 
electric  cables,  enamel,  and  flare  lights  are  wanted  in  large  quantities.  Gauges,  goggles, 
magnetos,  metal  parts  and  fillings,  parachutes,  piston  rings,  propellers,  pyrometers, 
radiators,  rigging,  safety  belts,  searchlights  and  landing  lights,  shackles,  sheet-metal 
pressings,  small  tools  and  sparking  plugs,  springs,  steel  tubes,  tanks  and  cowls,  taper 
pins,  and  small  wares,  time  recorders,  tires  and  wheels,  vices,  washers,  wind  shields, 
wire  gauges,  wirework,  and  woodwork  machinery — to  name  but  a  few  side-lines  of 
requirements  apart  from  engines  the  vital  necessity — are  all  requisite  and  necessary. 

But  the  market  in  materials  apart  from  manufacture  will  be  extensive  and  the 
demand  great.  It  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  wings  of  aeroplanes  require 
textiles,  but  the  immediate  future  in  the  light  of  recent  experiments  might  bring  into 
prominence  celluloid,  ebonite,  and  vulcanized  fibre.  At  the  present  time  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  and  calico  are  used.  . 

Non-ferrous  metals — such  as  antimony,  nickel,  magnesium,  tungsten,  and  zinc  in 
alloy  with  aluminium —  are  wanted.  In  fact,  the  various  aluminium  alloys  are  almost 
essential  for  the  wings  and  aillerons.  Nor  is  the  "  dope "  market  to  be  neglected, 
"  dope"  being  the  name  given  to  the  coatings  applied  to  fabrics  or  coverings  of  aero- 
planes.   Protracted  experiments  have  resulted  in  well-defined  results. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  September  28,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . . 

Thunder  Bay  

Davidson  &  Smith  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. 


Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  , 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co.   

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Prescott — Montreal  Transportation  Co., 
Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1..  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  Public  Elevators . 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

52,273 
87,387 
25,678 
202,858 
108,893 
72, 121 
189,980 
22,378 
17,188 


401,443 

110,193 
172,190 

159,619 

1,649,201 


1,573 
7,765 
3,627 
7,883 


20,848 


14,633 
144,421 


9,470 


30, 398 
21,115 


13,82!) 
32,272 
18,184 


284,322 


1,954,371 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

36,868 
12,183 
46,672 
70,674 
14,648 
261,952 
293,228 
173,223 
41,466 
Now  a  Priva 

508,115 
Closed  for 
118,926 
105,631 
Now  a  Priva 
126,869 

1,810,455 


59, 127 
22,155 
63,787 
3,357 


148,426 


Not 
8,350 


,810 


338,253 
13,782 

Not 
35,159 


467,911 
160,951 
3,994 
218,617 
11,642 


1,267,469 


3,226,3o0 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

23,596 
14,772 
21,373 
45,545 
14,693 
38,088 
122,485 
18,231 
9,160 
te  Terminal 

192,780 
the  summer 
13,235 
60,269 
te  Terminal 
12,933 


587, 160 


2,733 


19,336 


22,069 


reported. 


438 


reported. 


157,552 
61,416 
118,517 
748 


338,671 
947,900 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

•6,210 
12,012 
4,492 


7,730 
4,846 


5,723 

Elevator. 

9,863 

7,335 
2,087 
Elevator. 

7,186 


67,484 


468 


83 


551 


*  24,401 


24,401 


24,401 
68.035 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

118,947 
126,354 
125,215 
319,077 
145,964 
377,007 
605,693 
^19,555 
67,814 


1,112,201 

249,689 
340,177 

306,607 

4,114,300 


63,901 
29,920 
86,833 
11,240 


191,894 


8,788 
8,810 


352, 886 
158,203 


44,629 


655,861 
248,482 
122,511 
257,595 
43,914 
18,184 

1,914.863 


6.221.057 


*  Corn. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  September  28,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator^ , 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Wheat — Grades- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

37,268 
1,096,219 
169,175 
69,457 
31 , 949 
6,911 
11.572 
226,650 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

37,268 
1,264,189 
208,433 
80,851 
41,276 
7,550 
14,927 
299,877 

No.  2  „   

7,679 
490 
15 
1 

639 
12,024 

160,291 
38,768 
11,379 
9,326 

No.  3       .1    . 

No.  5   

No.  6 

3,355 
61,203 

Other  

1,649,201 

20,848 

284,322 

1,954,371 

Oats—  Grades— 

No.  1  C.  W  

3,610 
130, 159 
277,192 
448,298 
355, 111 
433,158 
162,927 

1,492 
72,339 
16,145 
18,249 

9,452 
16,526 
14,223 

'  126,042 
25,218 
277,386 
281,049 
293,095 
264,079 

5,102 
329,140 
318.555 
743,933 
645,612 
742,779 
441,229 

No.  2  ii   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed    

No.  2   

Totals  

1,810,455 

148,426 

1,267,469 

3,226,3C0 

Barley— Grades- 
No.  3  extra  C.W  

320,826 
428.598 

45,842 
127,263 

25,371 

947,900 

No.  3C.W    

No.  4  „   

248,257 
232,875 
25,400 
61,857 
18, i tl 

7,160 
1,299 
9,264 
4,125 
221 

65,409 
194,424 
11,178 
61,281 
6, 379 

338,671 

Feed  

587,160 

22,069 

Flax— Grades — 

55,775 
4,058 
2,312 

526 

56,301 
4,058 
2,312 

5,364 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  "   

Other    

5,339 

25 

Totals  

67,484 

551 

68,035 

24,401 

24,401 
6,221,057 

4,114,300 

191,894 

1,914,863 

A  GERMAN  LOOM  MAKING  ARTIFICIAL  LEATHER. 

The  director  of  the  Prussian  Higher  Technical  School  for  the  Textile  Industry 
has  contributed  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  an  account  of  a  new  loom  now  in  use  by  the 
Textile  Industry  Company  of  Barmen,  by  which  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  material,  to  produce  an  article  which,  without  any  dressing,  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  leather,  so  that  boots  and  shoes  formed  of  this  material  constitute 
perfect  substitutes  for  articles  made  of  leather.  Even  in  normal  conditions  it  is  stated 
such  shoes  will  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

NEW  FRENCH  BANK  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  Government  lias  authorized  the  Banque  Francaise  et  Italienne 
Pour  l'Amerique  du  Sud,  with  head  offices  in  Paris  and  branches  in  several  Brazilian 
cities,  to  establish  a  branch  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  September 
28.  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


September  JS,  19JS— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East- 
Total  

September  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total   

September  29,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

October  1,  191.)— 
Terminal  elevators. ... 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. . 

Total  

October  I,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. , 

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

1,649,201 
20,848 
284,322 


1,954,371 


5,422,626 
103,954 
2,238,179 


7,764,759 


4,457,896 
291,473 
4,615,204 


,364,573 


8,176,140 
38,576 
784,143 


859 


16,851,831 
3,922,860 


20,774,690 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

2,465.099 
171,046 
1,630,541 


4,266,636 


3,472,443 
86,272 
896.408 


4.455,123 


3,041,895 
75,023 
8,836,326 


11,953,244 


1,672,064 
1,253 
376,440 


2,049,757 


5,182,990 
877,814 


6,060,804 


Total. 


Bushels. 

4,114,300 
191,894 
1,914,863 

6,221,057 


8,895,069 
190,226 
3,134,587 


12,219,882 


7,499,791 
366,496 
13,451,530 


21,317,817 


9,848,204 
39,829 
1,160,583 


11,048,616 


22,034,820 
4,800,674 


26,835,494 


Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Corn  in  store  at  the  following 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  week  ending  September  28,  1918. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Corn. 

Totals. 

Bushels. 

315,550 
112 
301,643 
499,615 

1,342,935 
308,632 
531,116 
942,304 

1,211,026 

Bushels. 
728,408 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bashels. 

1,043,958 
112 
301,643 
669,(515 

1,595,633 

531,116 
1.0."n,0!>0 
1,522,77*5 

Collingwood  

West  St.  John,  N  B  ,  C.P.R  

Midland  Elevator  Co   

170,000 

229,698 
49,530 

Tiffin  G.T.P  

Halifax  G.T.R  

Port  Colborne— Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. 
Port  Colborne—  Pom.  Govt.  Elevator... 
Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  

23,^00 

311,729 

Total,  U.  S.  Grain  

5,452,933 

2,198,160 

23,000 

7,674,093 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  <Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Kegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

717.  Wire  nails. — A  Manchester  firm  with  extensive  connections  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  wire  nails. 

718.  Birch,  squares. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
birch  squares  sawn  from  clean  birch,  sound,  straight-grained  timber,  free  from  heart, 
shakes  and  bad  knots  and  fully  seasoned,  to  hold  the  size  when  dry.  The  sizes  required 
are:  1^-inch  by  l|-inch,  1^-inch  by  1^-inch,  and  the  lengths  are  75  per  cent — 4  feet 
balance  optional  in       3,  2h,  and  2  feet  lengths.  . 

Note. — Inquirer  states  these  are  required  for  textile  trade,  are  of  national  import- 
ance and  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permit  to  purchase  and  import.  Prices 
should  be  delivered  Liverpool  or  Manchester.    Cable  quotations  are  invited. 

719.  Pearl  button  plant. — An  official  organization  in  Australia  engaged  in  settling 
returned  soldiers  in  industrial  occupations,  desires  to  receive  particulars  of  an  up-to- 
date  pearl  button  plant  with  quotations  at  Canadian  seaboard. 

721.  Electric  overhead  hoisting  machines. — A  firm  of  machinery  merchants  in 
Australia  desires  to  receive  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  over- 
head hoisting  machines  to  lift  one  to  five  tons,  together  with  quotations  f.o.b.  at  Cana- 
dian seaboard. 

722.  Straightening  and  turning  machine  for  manufacturing  bright  steel  turned 

shafting. — A  firm  of  Australian  machinery  merchants  desires  catalogues  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  straightening  and  turning  machines  for  manufacturing  bright 
steel  shafting,  with  quotations  f.o.b.  at  Canadian  seaboard. 

723.  Iron  rolling  machinery. — An  Australian  company  requests  catalogues  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  rolling  machinery,  together  with  quotations  f.o.b. 
Canadian  seaboard. 

724.  Oats,  etc. — An  exclusively  wholesale  firm  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  asks 
to  be  put  into  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  oats,  corn,  oatmeal,  corn- 
meal,  tablemeal,  etc. 

725.  Handles. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  two  thousand  dozen  ash 
hammer  handles  12  inches,  14  inches  and  16  inches;   also  750  dozen  hickory  or  ash 
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sledge  hammer  handles,  30  inches,  33  inches  and  36  inches;  also  750  dozen  hickory  or 
ash  (former  preferred)  pick  handles,  36  inches  and  42  inches.  Prices  must  be  delivered 
British  port. 

726.  Whisks. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  whisks, 
cheap  lines. 


COMMISSION  CONTROL  OF  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP. 

Che  iu  w  recently  established  Cotton  Control  Commission  is  now  exclusively  dealing 
with  cotton  produced  in  Egypt,  whether  consumed  locally  or  exported.  From  August 
1,  1918,  the  commission  has  the  right  to  purchase  all  raw  cotton  growing  in  Egypt 
transported  to  Egyptian  ports.  The  Cotton  Control  Commission  has  also  the  right  on 
any  reasonable  ground  to  cancel  licenses  for  shipment  granted  previous  to  August  1, 
and  is  entitled  to  purchase  such  cancelled  goods.  From  this  day  the  Cotton  Export 
Regulation  Committee  (established  by  a  proclamation  in  November,  1917),  ceases  its 
function.  The  new  power  granted  to  the  Cotton  Control  Commission  gives  it  the  right 
to  adopt  compulsory  methods  in  regard  to  storing  cotton  at  the  ports,  with  the  right 
to  adopt  arbitration  in  cases  of  dispute  with  growers  or  owners.  The  financial  adviser 
will  act  as  a  between-man  between  the  commission  and  the  British  and  Egyptian 
Governments,  with  responsibility  for  any  regulation  issued  by  the  commission.  Any 
contract  entered  into  between  the  commission  and  private  individuals  must  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  commission  will  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  representatives  of  export  houses,  cotton  agents,  brokers,  bankers, 
and  cotton  growers. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  placed  Egyptian  cotton  on  the  American 
restricted  import  list,  and  low  grades  of  cotton  as  well  as  brown  Egyptian  cotton  are 
now  prohibited;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  80,000  bales  of  high- 
grade  cotton  during  the  present  autumn. 


PROPOSED  PERUVIAN  COMMERCIAL  COMMISSION. 

Stocks  of  merchandise  are  so  low  in  Peru  that  business  circles  in  that  country 
are  discussing  a  proposal  to  send  a  commercial  commission  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  into  personal  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters,  with  a  view 
to  securing  supplies  for  Peruvian  merchants,  immediately  after  the  war. 

Cotton  textiles,  woollens,  worsteds,  underwear,  haberdashery,  machinery,  tools, 
china,  glassware,  building  materials,  leather  goods,  etc.,  will  be  studied  at  the  respec- 
tive sources  of  manufacture  chiefly  in  England,  where  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  and  Glasgow  will  be  visited  if 
the  proposal  is  carried  out. 

MEXICO  EXEMPTS  MACHINERY  FROM  IMPORT  DUTY. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  exemption  from  import  duty  to  all  mining 
and  industrial  machinery  from  September  1.  Such  machinery  was  formerly  dutiable 
at  $0.45  per  100  pounds,  approximately. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE, 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

t  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada —Information  may  be  obtained 
from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa— Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction.  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


MERCHANTS  RETURNING  TO  VLADIVOSTOK. 

According  to  information  published  in  British  trade  journals  Russian  merchants 
are  now  returning  to  Vladivostok  from  Manchuria  and  other  places  to  which  they 
fled  during  the  Bolshevist  misrule. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canoorna. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General^  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  Melt.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom.' 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COM 

Australia. 

B.    Mlllln,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R,  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahamas. 


ERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta,  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

•taly: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video.  British  Vtce-ConsuL 

Venezuela : 

Caracas.  British  VIc»-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 
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WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

Importation  of  Liquors. 

Under  the  terms  of  Customs  Memo.  2242-B,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  importers  to 
procure  a  license  from  the  Customs  to  import  the  following  liquors  when  containing 
more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  proof  spirits,  without  a  permit  from  the  Canada 
Food  Board,  viz. : — 

Amylic  alcohol  or  fusil  oil ;  ale,  porter,  lager  and  other  beverages ;  lime  juice  and 
fruit  juices;  liquors,  malt  or  other;  wines. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Regulations  on  Expiration  Dates  of  Export  Licenses. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.K.  241), 
that  on  and  after  September  30,  1918,  export  licenses  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
used  within  the  period  of  their  validity — 

(a)  If  the  through  export  bill  of  lading  is  issued  and  signed  on  or  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  license  and  subsequent  to  October  9,  1917;  or 

(b)  If  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  is  dated  on  or  before  the  expiration  date  of  the 
license;  or 

(c)  If  the  dock  receipt  is  dated  on  or  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  license 
and  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  covering  the  same  shipment  is  dated  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  expiration  date  of  the  license;  or 

(d)  If  the  railroad  notice  of  arrival  issued  at  the  port  of  exportation  is  dated 
on  or  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  license  and  if  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  covering 
the  same  shipment  is  dated  not  later  than  10  days  after  the  expiration  date  of  the 
license,  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (d)  shall  apply  only  when  the 
merchandise  is  exported  on  vessels  loaded  at  railroad  docks,  where  dock  receipts  as' 
provided  in  paragraph  (b)  cannot  be  issued  by  the  vessel  or  its  agents;  or 

(e)  If  the  shipment  is  on  a  lighter  which  arrives  on  or  before  the  expiration  date 
of  the  license,  alongside  the  vessel  upon  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  loaded,  and  if 
the  shipment  is,  in  fact,  loaded  on  that  vessel  and  ocean  bill  of  lading  is  signed  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  license; 

The  railroad  agent  issuing  a  through  bill  of  lading  (combination  rail  and  steam- 
ship bill  covering  goods  to  destination)  will  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Exports,  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  one  copy  of  such  bill  of  lading  after  there  has  been 
noted  thereon  the  port  of  exit  through  which  the  shipment  will  pass. 

These  regulations  supersede  those  announced  in  W.T.B.E.  152,  made  public  June 
20,  1918. 
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Additions  to  the  Export  Conservation  List. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  235)  the  addition 
>>\        following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective  September  24, 

Cadmium,  as  follows — - 

Alloys,  X-2. 

Compounds,  X-2. 

Metal,  X-,2. 
Comber  needles,  X-2. 
Cotton  aeroplane  duck. 
Ferroalloys:  Ferrozirconium,  X-2. 
Pins,  worsted,  X-2. 
Zirconium,  as  follows — 

Alloys,  X-2. 

Compounds,  X-2. 

Metal,  X-2. 

Ores  or  concentrates,  X-2. 

Consolidated  Export  Conservation  List,  to  September  21,  1918. 

A  consolidated  and  revised  United  States  export  conservation  list  was  published 
in  the  issue  of  September  24  of  the  United  States  Official  Bulletin,  published  by  the 
United  States  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Washington,  D.C. 

GREAT  DEMAND  FOE  PAPER  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  reports  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  a  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  paper  in  Japan.  Although 
Japanese  mills  have  been  increasing  their  capacity,  and  new  mills  have  been  going 
up,  the  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  domestic  supply,  and  some  of  the  higher-grade 
papers  are  not  made  in  Japan  at  all,  but  are  imported  from  abroad.  In  the  past  the 
greater  part  of  the  imports  originated  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  now  difficult  to  obtain  supplies  in  either  of  these  places.  As  a  result  many  inquiries 
have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  for  various  kinds 
of  paper. 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  LIBERTY. 

Already  the  toll  of  lives  has  run  into  the  millions  while  the  per- 
manently injured,  maimed  and  wounded  include  many  millions  more — yet 
with  grim  determination  and  with  faces  set  the  Allies  must  press  steadily 
forward  until  the  purpose  to  which  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  pledged  is 
achieved. 

To  the  world,  a  mass  of  figures  is  cold  and  impersonal.  Reckon  it  in 
terms  of  blasted  homes  and  broken  hearts!  Against  such  a  price  what  is 
the  sacrifice  of  money? 

Let  us  therefore  pour  forth  our  money  in  undivided  spirit  and  whole 
heart,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  in  men  and  homes  may  be  shortened. 


Buy  Victory  Bonds  to  the  Utmost 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES— FORMER  DEPENDENCE  ON 

GERMANY. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  September  6,  1918.— While  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  understood 
generally  but  vaguely  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  food  and  many  of  its  other  essential 
requirements  were  imported  from  abroad,  it  was  only  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  that 
the  alarming  position  was  disclosed  that  German  penetration  had  extended  to  many 
of  the  so-called  "  key  "  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  notably  optical  glass,  elec- 
trical supplies  and  synthetic  dyes,  with  the  result  that  Britain  was  actually  dependent 
upon  Germany  for  supplies  of  many  articles  which  were  vitally  needed  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war. 

This  acute  and  perilous  situation  was  grappled  with  in  the  first  place  by  ransacking 
every  possible  source  of  supply  of  the  articles  so  urgently  needed,  the  majority  of  which 
were  luckily  found  to  be  obtainable  to  some  extent,  but  mainly  from  foreign  countries, 
after  immense  difficulty  and  at  enormous  cost,  and  it  has  been  understood  that  result- 
ing from  the  energetic  and  efficient  manner  in  which  endless  problems  have  been 
attacked  by  the  leading  British  scientists  and  manufacturers,  the  production  of  most, 
of  the  essential  requirements  of  the  country  has  been  inaugurated  during  the  past 
four  years,  and  while  effort  has  been  mainly  concentrated  on  war  supplies,  the  output 
of  many  other  lines  which  were  previously  manufactured  abroad  is  slowly  but  steadily 
increasing. 

British  Industrial  Development  since  the  War  as  Depicted  at  the  British  Scientific 

Products  Exhibition. 

Special  interest  has  consequently  been  associated  with  the  British  Scientific 
Products  Exhibition  which,  organized  by  the  British  Science  Guild,  the  members  of 
which  include  the  leading  scientific  and  technical  authorities  of  the  country  and  many 
important  manufacturers,  has  been  held  at  King's  College,  London,  during  the  past 
three  weeks,  as  it,  for  the  first  time,  brings  together  illustrations  of  the  all-round 
progress  which  has  been  accomplished. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  exhibition  could  not  be  fully  representative  of 
industrial  developments  since  the  opening  of  hostilities  as  a  large  share  of  national 
energy  has  been  concerned  with  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  which  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  display  to  public  view,  and  moreover,  certain  manufacturers,  more 
especially  those  of  optical  instruments,  have  been  prevented  from  fully  participating 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  rightly  claim 
that  "  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  together  an  impressive  collection  of  products  and 
appliances  of  scientific  and  industrial  interest  which,  prior  to  the  war,  were  obtained 
chiefly  from  enemy  countries,  but  are  now  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Chemical  Products  and  Processes. 

It  has  been  considered  advantageous  to  classify  the  applications  of  the  principles 
of  chemistry  to  industry  under  three  broad  heads:  (1)  heavy  chemicals;  (2)  fine 
chemicals;  (3)  applications  to  arts  and  manufactures. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  application  of  chemistry  to  industry  has  been 
assiduously  cultivated  in  Germany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  universities  and  the 
chemical  manufacturers,  both  assisted  by  the  State.  Similar  effort  had  not  been 
made  in  this  country.  Organic  chemistry  especially  had  been  much  neglected  until 
recent  years,  with  the  consequence  that  gradually  almost  complete  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  fine  chemicals  had  been  established  in  Germany.  Up  to  the  present  the 
predominant  position  held  by  British  manufacturers  of  heavy  chemicals  has  been 
maintained,  but  before  1914-  the  Germans  were  already  preparing  to  attack  this 
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position  and  were  confident  of  ultimately  succeeding  in  beating  the  British  out  of 
this  field.  The  successful  establishment  of  Haber's  process  for  the  production  of 
ammonia  from  the  elements  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  oxidation  of  this 
ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  the  essential  material  for  the  production  of  all  explosives,  have 
enable  them  to  be  independent  of  natural  sources  of  nitre  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

The  position  of  the  British  chemical  industry  in  August,  1914,  was  therefore  very 
iri  is.  There  was  experienced  at  once  a  deficiency  in  the  plant  and  material  for 
the  production  of  explosives,  dyes,  and  drugs,  and  a  whole  inadequate  supply  of 
chemists  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience.  British  chemists  and  manufacturers 
have,  however,  risen  to  the  occasion  with  a  display  of  activity,  resource  and  ingenuity 
which  is  highly  creditable,  with  a  result  that  the  production  of  chemicals  of  all  kinds, 
if  not  equal  to  all  needs  of  foreign  as  well  as  home  trade  in  times  of  peace,  is 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  position  will  be  attained  and  kept,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  with 
uniforms  of  the  proper  colour,  while  the  country  generally  has  received  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  dyes,  drugs  and  chemicals. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  research  has  been  directed  are  the 
production  of  hydrogen  for  airships,  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  the  harden- 
ing of  oils  by  hydrogenation,  the  production  of  synthetic  drugs,  the  collection  of 
potash  from  blast  furnace  gases,  and  the  discovery  of  new  poison  gases,  and  the 
methods  of  combating  their  effects  on  troops  in  the  field. 

(a)   CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  ETC. 

The  cultivation  of  drug-yielding  plants  is  being  prosecuted  to  a  greater  extent  and 
the  resources  of  the  Dominions  are  being  developed  to  an  increasing  degree  for  the 
supply  of  crude  vegetable  drugs,  for  which  this  country  was  formerly  dependent  on 
enemy  countries. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  which  before  the  wTar  was  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Germany,  is  now  produced  in  sufficient  amount  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there 
are,  moreover,  within  the  Empire  very  large  deposits  of  the  raw  material  for  its 
manufacture. 

A  matter  of  extreme  urgency  was  the  provision  of  potash  salts  required  in  many 
industries,  and  as  a  fertilizer,  to  replace  the  German  supplies  which  were  cut  off. 
Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  remove  the  shortage,  a  most  important  development 
having  been  the  recovery  of  potash  salts  from  blast  furnace  dust,  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  yield  a  maximum  of  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Among  fine  chemicals,  which  are  now  successfully  being  manufactured,  are 
salicylic  acid  and  its  compounds,  saccharine,  and  a  large  variety  of  anesthetics,  anti- 
septics and  venereal  remedies. 

(b)  SYNTHETIC  DYES. 

Synthetic  dyes  constitute  an  indispensable  material  in  many  branches  of  the 
textile,  leather,  paper,  printing,  and  paint  trades,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  goods  of  which  they  are  an  essential  part  is  at  least  £200,000,000.  Before 
the  war,  British  industries  used  dyes  annually  to  the  value  of  about  £2,250,000,  of 
which  all  but  £200,000  was  imported,  and  this  country  was  virtually  dependent  upon 
Germany  for  its  supplies  of  which  that  country  possessed  a  monopoly,  while  it  is  now 
well  known  that  most  of  the  British  concerns  were  either  controlled  or  tolerated  by 
Germany. 

The  position  disclosed  in  August,  1914,  was  that  the  few  British  manufacturers 
of  colouring  matters  were  actually  helpless  because  the  intermediate  products,  without 
which  dyes  cannot  be  made,  were  only  obtainable  from  Germany.    The  circumstances 
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and  progress  of  the  British  dye  industry  since  then  have  so  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  report  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  that  it  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  resulting  from 
the  establishment  of  British  Dyes,  Limited,  with  substantial  aid  from  the  Government, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  German  Dye  Works  of  Levinstein,  Limited,  considerable  if 
slow  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  foundation  of  an  independent  British  dye 
industry,  although  the  development  has  been  faced  with  every  possible  obstacle,  in 
so  far  that  most  of  the  principal  ingredients  required  in  the  dye  industry  are  also 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  to  which  preference  has  obviously  been 
given. 

The  position  at  present  is  roughly  that  the  cheaper  and  commoner  dyes,  belonging 
to  the  sulphide  and  azo  class,  are  already  being  produced  in  quantities  which  bid  fair 
to  satisfy  requirements  in  the  near  future,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  lhat 
the  wide  range  covered  by  the  Germans  can  have  its  counterpart  for  some  time.  In 
basic  dyes,  also,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  very  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  finished  organization  of  the  German  dye  industry  can  even  be 
approached. 

As  it  is,  the  section  contains  samples  of  a  large  number  of  coal-tar  intermediate 
products  and  dyestuffs  that  are  now  being  made,  supplemented  by  dyed  and  printed 
specimens  illustrating  the  application  of  the  dyes  to  textiles,  the  displays  being  made 
by  several  manufacturers  who  have  developed  the  industry,  apart  from  the  two  large 
organizations. 

(C)   FERROUS  AND  NON-FERROUS  METALLURGY. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Great  Britain  was  the  premier 
metallurgical  nation  of  the  world,  and  manufactured  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for 
the  other  nations.  By  the  end,  however,  the  position  was  entirely  changed  and,  owing 
to  the  great  and  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  other  countries,  Great  Britain  had  sunk  to  the  third  position,  and  when  war  broke 
out  the  production  of  essential  metals  and  alloys  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

In  some  instances  raw  materials  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  worked  up, 
and  imported  back  in  the  intermediate  or  finished  condition,  and  various  products 
were  imported  which  could  have  been  entirely  manufactured  here. 

As  it  was,  a  very  serious  situation  had  to  be  faced,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
certain  essential  materials.  To  begin  with  the  supply  of  refractory  materials,  whether 
in  the  form  of  coke-oven  bricks  or  furnace  bricks,  was  largely  in  German  hands,  and 
with  a  stoppage  of  German  imports  the  problem  of  the  manufacture  of  suitable  fire 
bricks  became  very  urgent. 

However,  within  a  few  months,  resulting  from  the  research  work  conducted  and 
active  measures  taken  by  manufacturers,  a  commencement  was  made  to  repair  the 
omission  and  at  the  present  time  fire  bricks,  silica  and  magnesia  bricks,  of  which 
samples  are  shown,  are  being  made  to  a  considerable  quantity,  while  the  production 
of  a  number  of  other  important  refractory  materials  is  either  being  investigated  or  is 
in  actual  operation. 

It  was  officially  announced  that  the  present  average  output  of  refractories  amount 
to  200,000  tons  per  month  (or  720  million  tons  per  annum  for  munition  purposes 
only)  ;  the  output  of  silica  bricks  is  more  than  11  million  per  month,  or  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent;  while  of  British-made  magnesia  bricks,  of  which  there  were  none  before 
the  war,  the  average  production  is  about  half  a  million  per  month. 

Again,  as  regards  tungsten  a  most  critical  situation  arose.  This  metal  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  high-speed  tool  steel  of  the  magnet  steel,  and  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamps.  The  manufacture  of  tungsten  was  entirely  a  German 
industry,  even  although  the  raw  material  existed  in  this  country  and  in  the  Empire. 
These  were  worked  up  in  Germany  into  finished  products  and  then  imported  into 
England.     Very  shortly  after  the  .  outbreak  of  war,  the  Sheffield  tool-steel  friakers, 
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realiziiiy;  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  formed  a  company  to  manufacture  the  neces- 
sary tungsten  tor  their  tool-steels  and  erected  works  at  Widnes  which  are  now  in  oper- 
ation. The  production  of  tungsten  wire  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
electrical  industry. 

Another  recent  development  is  the  very  great  increase  in  the  production  of  steel 
made  by  electric  furnaces.  Previous  to  the  war  there  was  practically  no  output,  but 
in  1  i> 1 7  no  less  than  110,000  tons  of  electric  steel  were  made,  of  which  90,000  were  in 
the  term  of  ingots,  and  20,000  in  castings.  At  present  more  than  fifty  furnaces  are  at 
work  in  the  various  Sheffield  factories. 

Among  other  products  being  made  in  the  electric  furnaces,  are  the  various  ferro- 
alloys, namely  ferro-chromium,  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-molybdenum, 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
modern  ferrous  industries  in  this  country. 

Progress  is  still  required  in  the  manufacture  of  high  quality  steel  castings, 
because  the  excellence  of  foreign  castings  has  been  largely  due  to  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  moulding  sands,  a  subject  which  requires  greater 
investigation  here. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  development  in  nonferrous  metallurgy  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  connection  with  light  alloys,  and  the  extensive  use  of  the  aeroplane 
and  seaplane  in  the  war  has  necessitated  very  considerable  research  work  on  aluminium 
and  its  alloys  in  aircraft  construction.  New  alloys  have  been  evolved  possessing 
remarkable  properties  which  have  proved  of  great  service. 

Electrolytic  zinc  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  new  industries  of  the  country, 
while  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  production  of  copper  alloys,  notably  cupro- 
nickel. 

A  very  comprehensive  display  of  all  these  metals  is  on  view. 

(d)   GAS  MANTELS,. 

Although  the  monazite  sands  and  thorium  minerals,  which  are  essential  for  the 
production  of  incandescent  gas  mantels,  chiefly  exist  within  the  British  Empire. 
German  manufacturers  after  solving  the  intricate  and  difficult  problems  associated 
with  their  utilization,  had  practically  acquired  all  known  properties,  and,  aided  by 
State  support,  secured  monopoly  of  the  industry. 

Eesulting  from  steps  taken  since,  the  manufacture  of  mantels  has  been  established 
upon  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  future  thorium-bear- 
ing minerals  can  be  assured  to  render  Great  Britain  independent  of  foreign-made  gas 
mantels. 

(e)  AIRCRAFT. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  exhibition  is  the  room  devoted  to 
aircraft,  the  inclusion  of  which  in  the  chemical  process  section  is  apparently  due  to 
the  important  part  played  by  chemical  and  mineral  research  in  attaining  the  wonderful 
improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the  construction  of  aircraft. 

The  display  comprises  models  of  various  types  of  machines,  a  number  of  exhibits 
associated  with  the  craft,  and  also  of  a  large  range  of  samples  of  metals,  alloys,  timbers 
and  other  materials  utilized  in  the  production  of  aircraft. 

Physical  Appliances. 

While  the  manufacture  of  physical  apparatus  is  in  every  sense  a  "  key  "  industry, 
in  pre-war  days  a  large  proportion  of  the  instruments  in  common  use  were  imported 
from  Germany,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  no  attempt  was  made  in  this  country  to 
manufacture  the  various  articles  in  sufficient  quantity  to  compete  with  German  prices. 
British  production  of  physical  appliances  under  scientific  supervision  was  restricted 
to  a  few  special  lines,  such  as  pyrometers  and  small  electric  furnaces  which  were  able 
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to  compete  successfully  against  all-comers,  and  while  the  scope  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  during  the  war,  the  apparatus  which  has  been  manufactured  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  indispensable  articles,  and  when  such  were  of  enemy  origin  the 
work  had  to  be  undertaken  by  workmen  inexperienced  in  this  direction. 

Typical  examples  of  developments  shown  in  this  section  are  special  bomb  calori- 
meters, autoclaves,  small  centrifugal  machines,  and  hot-air  motors. 

While  there  is  no  need  for  apprehension  as  far  as  the  availability  of  technical 
skill  in  this  country  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  successful  competition  under  peace 
conditions  involves  the  question  of  cost  of  production,  and  the  experience  gained 
shows  that  only  in  cases  where  sufficient  quantities  can  be  made  will  British  manufac- 
turers be  able  to  hold  their  own. 

It  is  stated  that  the  position  of  physical  apparatus  used  in  teaching  was  very 
humiliating  from  a  British  point  of  view,  an  inspection  of  trade  catalogues  showing 
that  fifty  of  the  commonest  appliances  used  in  the  laboratory  or  for  lecture  purposes 
were  almost  entirely  imported  from  Germany. 

Apart  from  balances  and  a  few  other  items,  the  problem  of  producing  teaching 
apparatus  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  tackled,  and  in  view  of  the  certain  resump- 
tion of  science  teaching  upon  an  extended  scale  after  the  war,  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  provision  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  articles  needed  should  be  inaugurated  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Electrical  and  Electro-magnetic  Appliances. 

Previous  to  the  war  Britain  was  dependent  upon  Germany  for  various  electric 
products,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  now  either  been  inaugurated  or  greatly 
increased  here.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  which  used  to  be  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  Germany  was  the  magneto,  an  essential  part  of  every  aeroplane  and 
generally  used  on  automobiles,  and  a  most  serious  situation  was  experienced  when 
the  supply  was  cut  off  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

British  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  start  up  the  industry  under  difficult  and 
urgent  conditions.  Apart  from  suitable  design  there  was  the  problem  of  producing 
good  permanent  magnets.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  been  overcome  and  there 
are  now  nine  British  firms  engaged  in  this  work,  with  the  result  that  during  the  past 
four  years  300,000  magnetos  have  been  manufactured  for  war  services  alone,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  home-made  magneto  is  as  good  as,  and  even  superior  to,  the  pre- 
viously imported  Bosch  machine. 

Another  direction  in  which  there  was  also  dependence  upon  Austria  and  Germany 
was  in  carbon  for  arc  lamps.  Fortunately,  however,  one  British  firm  had  continued 
to  manufacture  such  carbons  in  the  face  of  ruthless  price-cutting  through  dumping, 
and  this  has  rendered  the  development  of  the  industry  possible  to  a  degree  that  the 
self-supporting  stage  has  been  reached. 

Keference  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  the  establishment  of  a  tungsten  industry, 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  supply  the  wire  required  for  electric  lamp  filaments, 
while  glass  bulbs  for  glow  lamps  were  also  mainly  imported.  The  home  supply  of 
many  electric  accessories  is  still  far  from  sufficient,  owing  partly  to  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labour,  but  it  is  hoped  that  upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions  manufacture 
will  be  practicable  upon  a  large  scale. 

During  the  war  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  insulation 
and  of  resistance  wires,  both  of  which  were  largely  imported  from  Germany,  while  it 
is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  electro-medical  apparatus  used  here  was  formerly 
of  German  manufacture. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  engineering  developments  of 
recent  years,  the  steam  turbine,  is  a  purely  British  invention,  and  during  the  last 
decade  its  advance  has  been  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  increased 
utilization  of  the  electric  motor  for  driving  factors  has  immensely  increased  the  out- 
put capacity  of  munitions  and  other  war  materials  vitally  needed. 
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Optical  Apparatus. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  country  found  itself  in  an  acute  situation  on 
accounl  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  foreign  supplies  of  optical  glass  required  for  the 
construction  of  gun-sighting  telescopes,  field  glasses,  range-finders,  and  other  service 
instruments.  Luckily,  however,  Messrs.  Chance  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  had  kept 
the  manufacture  of  optical  glass  alive  under  discouraging  conditions  and  were  able 
to  render  immediate  help,  since  increasing  their  output  twenty-fold. 

Through  the  work  of  Sir  Herbert  Jackson  and  others  the  constitutions  of  the 
chief  glasses  oeeded  for  other  purposes  were  determined,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  manufacturers  the  necessary  supply  has  been  produced,  and  Britain  is  gradually 
coming  independent  of  what  was  previously  an  enemy  monopoly. 

Mos1  of  the  developments  are  illustrated  at  the  exhibition  and  include,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  searchlights,  periscopes,  photographic  lenses  and  other 
improvements,  and  a  variety  of  medical  and  research  instruments. 

Glass,  Quartz,  Refractories  and  Porcelain. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  British  industry  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition 
prior  to  the  war  than  that  of  glass-making.  Viewed  in  its  entirety,  this  means  the 
inclusion  of  optical  glass  already  referred  to;  chemical  and  general  scientific  and 
surgical  glassware;  table  and  other  decorated  glass;  sheet  glass,  including  ordinary 
window,  plate,  and  stained  glass;  illuminating  glass,  including  electric  light  bulbs, 
chimneys,  and  shades;  and  bottles,  of  many  different  types  and  quality;  without 
taking  into  account  the  cheaper  varieties  of  tableware  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
independent  branch. 

As  already  stated,  optical  glass  was  made  by  one  firm  alone,  and  the  chemical 
and  general  scientific  glassware  industry  was  non-existent,  while  trade  in  table  glass, 
bottles  and  similar  lines — in  which  British  manufacturers  once  held  an  important 
position — was  steadily  being  lost,  the  United  Kingdom  generally  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  for  its  supplies  upon  Germany,  Austria  and  other  foreign  countries, 
it  being  estimated  that  in  1913  only  20  per  cent  of  the  glassware  used  in  this  country 
"was  being  made  at  home. 

Immediate  needs  when  the  war  came  were  chemical  glass  and  optical  glass,  and 
resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  Glass  Research  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Chemis- 
try, the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Optical  Munitions  Branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  technical  authorities  and  manu- 
facturers, which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  important  associations  such 
as  the  British  Chemical  Ware  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  British  Laboratory 
Ware  Association,  the  British  Flint  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  British  Lamp- 
blown  Scientific  Glassware  Association,  not  only  have  these  particular  requirements 
been  met,  but  there  has  been  a  general  re-awakening  of  the  glass  industry,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  well  protrayed  at  the  exhibition.  These  show  that  already  very  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  optical  and  chemical  glass,  scientific  and 
surgical  glass  apparatus  and  instruments,  electric  light  bulbs,  and  preserving  dishes 
and  jars.    Notable  departures  are  artificial  human  eyes  and  dolls'  eyes. 

While  the  revival  of  old  features  and  the  installation  of  new  departures  have  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  withdrawal  of  labour  and  the  scarcity  of  technical  experts, 
development  of  the  glass  industry  in  almost  all  its  branches  is  receiving  serious  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  anticipated  that  later  on  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  able  to  supply  at 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  requirements. 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Materials. 

It  suffices  to  say  that  as  in  most  trades  requiring  the  employment  of  scientific 
research,  Great  Britain  was  largely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  many  substances 
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that  are  of  prime  importance  in  photography,  while  a  great  deal  of  apparatus  was  also 
imported  from  abroad,  and  that  this  section  gives  proof  of  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  this  deficiency  has  been  partly  removed  by  home  production. 

Measuring  and  Mechanical  Instruments. 

Here  again  the  country  previous  to  the  war  had  been  satisfied  to  draw  most  of  its 
supplies  from  abroad,  principally  from  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  and  for 
this  reason,  although  important  work  has  been  done,  the  available  output  of  instru- 
ments has  fallen  very  short  of  requirements,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  demand 
for  instruments  and  gauges  for  the  general  engineering  trade  cannot  be  met  at  present 
by  British  manufacturers.  All  the  same  the  output  in  the  last  three  years  of  gauges 
(plain  and  screw),  precision  tools,  and  scientific  instruments  required  by  the  Admiralty, 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the  Air  Board  has  been  extraordinary. 

However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  this  industry  had  never  attained  in  this  country 
the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  be  made  up. 
What  are  specially  required  are  facilities  for  the  bulk  manufacture  of  well-designed 
and  trustworthy  standard  instruments,  in  order  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  market 
at  fair  but  competitive  prices,  and  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  attending 
to  this  with  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  meet  the  varied  war  requirements. 

Surgical,  Bacteriological  and  Pathological  Appliances. 

This  section  of  the  exhibition  indicates  many  directions  to  which  British  skill 
has  already  been  turned  with  satisfactory  results,  but  in  this  section  the  exhibits  are 
mainly  of  technical  interest,  including  a  large  number  of  inventions  and  improvements 
resulting  from  the  war. 

Papers. 

Chief  features  here  are  filter  papers,  radiograms,  and  specialties  in  photo  papers, 
which,  like  most  articles  perfected  by  scientific  research,  were  formerly  almost  wholly 
supplied  from  Germany. 

Textile  Specialties. 

While  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  in  textile 
manufactures  generally,  foreign  competition  in  the  production  of  certain  fabrics  had 
already  assumed  considerable  dimensions  before  the  war  and  was  steadily  increasing. 

In  Germany  the  cotton  industry  had  in  particular  attained  a  very  important 
position,  and  a  high  degree  of  perfection  had  been  reached  in  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
finishing  of  textiles.  This,  combined  with  the  perfection  which  had  been  acquired  in 
the  spinning  of  coarse  cotton  yarns  in  imitation  of  woollen  yarns,  resulting  from  the 
successful  exercise  of  research,  skill  and  industry,  enabled  Germany  to  develop  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  many  important  lines  in  countries  which  are  among  Great 
Britain's  best  customers,  and  indeed  to  supply  regularly  to  the  United  Kingdom  itself 
large  and  increasing  quantities  of  certain  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  gloves,  socks, 
stockings  and  furniture  stuffs,  in  addition  to  whole-  and  half-silk  fabrics  and  silk 
ribbons. 

Austria,  thanks  to  the  high  standard  of  its  silk  weaving,  supplied  this  country  with 
many  varieties  of  fine  silk,  also  velvet,  plush,  and  the  heavy  materials  for  upholstery. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  special  attention  has  now  been  directed  to  the  causes 
of  the  growth  of  this  successful  and  menacing  competition,  and  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  this  can  best  be  met  by  the  higher  standard  of  efficiency  and 
perfection  which  can  be  attained  only  by  technical  education  and  training,  and 
scientific  research.  For  this  reason,  British  textile  manufacturers  must  in  the  future 
give  greater  recognition  to  the  necessity  of  the  adequate  preparation  which  the 
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technical  colleges  can  give  in  the  science  and  technology  of  their  industry,  and 
gnize  the  necessity  thai  responsible  positions  in  the  management  of  their  work 
must  he  tilled  by  well-educated  persons. 

The  display  in  this  division  is  of  special  interest  to  the  ordinary  visitor.  While 
Illustrating  many  lines  in  which  British  skill  has  secured  great  perfection,  there  are 
shown  a  number  of  exhibits  contrasting  British  and  German  methods,  and  also 
examples,  as  in  the  ease  of  fabric  gloves,  where  British  energy  exercised  since  the 
war  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  industry  which  was  previously  a  monopoly 
el'  Germany.  The  manufacture  is  already  taking  place  in  this  country  not  only  of  the 
?es  themselves,  bat  of  the  glove  fabric,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  both  will  attain 
targe  dimensions. 

A  prominent  feature  of  'German  pre-war  penetration  was  in  embroideries  and 
hu  e-,  those  chiefly  made  on  the  shuttle  machine,  the  principal  centre  of  the  industry 
being  Plauen,  in  Saxony.  These  goods  competed  severely  with  the  Nottingham  hand- 
machine  made  embroideries,  and  the  industry  has  now  been  started  here,  although  at 
present  there  arc  only  about  400  machines,  all  of  which  have  been  imported,  as  against 
about  40,000  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Chere  is  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of  embroideries,  guipures,  artificial  silk, 
etc.,  lines  in  which  Germany  competed  actively,  an  interesting  feature  of  which  is 
wood-pulp,  commonly  known  as  artificial  silk,  embroidered  on  net,  an  industry  latterly 
developed  in  Bohemia  to  a  large  extent. 

Another  exhibit  covers  paper  yarn,  twine,  etc.,  of  all  descriptions,  while  a  most 
important  development,  to  the  necessity  of  which  special  attention  was  called  in  the 
report  of  the  Government  Textile  Committee,  is  the  inauguration  in  this  country  of 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery  knitting  needles. 

ir  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  think  that  before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  latch 
needles  used  throughout  the  world  were  made  in  Germany,  and  that  the  800  knitting- 
factories  and  mills  in  Great  Britain  were  also  wholly  dependent  for  their  supply  upon 
Germany. 

Illustration  and  Photography. 

The  exhibits  which  are  largely  educational  indicate  recent  progress  in  British 
industries,  mostly  in  directions  in  which  Germany  previously  excelled. 

Exploitation  of  British  Natural  Products. 

The  necessity  of  immediately  increasing  the  home  production  of  many  minerals 
and  substances  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
economizing  ocean  transportation  space,  has  caused  a  thorough  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  many  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  British  Isles,  which  previously  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  dormant. 

Very  important  discoveries  and  developments  have  already  followed,  and  the 
exhibits  are  mainly  specimens  of  iron,  stones,  diatomite,  litho-stones,  sands,  and 
other  raw  materials,  including  medicinal  plants.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
description,  the  word  "  British  "  is  used  in  its  widest  sense,  because  one  of  the  most 
promising  groups  is  the  display  of  the  British  Oil  and  Cake  Mills,  Limited,  of  the 
products  of  the  palm  kernel  industry,  the  raw  materials  for  which  are  supplied  from 
"West  Africa;  and  in  the  cocoanut  group,  largely  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  Africa.  Similarly  thorium-bearing  minerals  from  India, 
crude  oil  from  Trinidad,  and  wattle  bark  and  graphite  from.  South  Africa,  find  a 
place. 

Food  Production  and  Conservation. 

These  exhibits  are  mainly  associated  with  dairy  products,  and  include  a  compre- 
hensive display  arranged  by  the  National  Clean  Milk  Society  and  an  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  the  increased 
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production  of  this  substance  being  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  war-time  industrial 
developments  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Gas  Traction  Committee. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  largely  curtail  the  employment  of  petrol  and  petro- 
leum products  as  a  source  of  power  in  motor  vehicles,  gas  suggested  itself  as  the  most 
suitable  substitute,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1917  the  Government  appointed  the  Gas 
Traction  Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  situation. 

Since  then  gas  has  been  largely  adopted  for  propelling  public  omnibuses  and 
public  and  private  motor  cars,  and  the  committee  has  now  assembled  a  collection  of 
appliances  for  supplying,  storing,  carrying  and  using  gas  for  traction  purposes. 

While  many  of  the  developments  described  or  reported  will  be  of  ultimate  value 
to  Canada,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  production  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  small — in  some  cases  quite  insignificant — and  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  home  market. 

Increase  of  output  must  necessarily  be  slow  as  long  as  existing  conditions  prevail, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  many  of  these  industries  have  come  to  stay  and  will 
be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  with 
information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in  which 
Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons  desir- 
ing it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names  placed 
on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its  circulation  is  strictly 
confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  MESOPOTAMIA  UNDER  BRITISH  OCCUPATION. 

British  trade  journals  are  calling  attention  to  the  great  opportunities  for  trade 
with  Mesopotamia  after  the  war.  It  is  predicted  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  agricultural  countries  and  that  there  will  be  an  immense  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

In  spite  of  war  conditions  this  year's  harvest  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  since 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  British  are  reported  to  have  dug  out  more  than 
one  hundred  canals  formerly  used  for  irrigation  purposes  in  connection  with  the  river 
Euphrates,  but  disused  for  many  years.  Some  320,000  acres  have  been  brought  afresh 
under  cultivation— truly  a  wonderful  achievement,  doing  great  credit  to  the  British 
local  government. 

The  change  that  has  come  over  the  city  of  Bagdad  since  the  British  entered  the 
town  is  reported  to  be  simply  marvellous.  At  that  time  the  town  was  dead  and  mori- 
bund, while  now  it  is  full  of  life,  building  and  construction  work  being  carried  on 
from  early  to  late,  with  thousands  of  workmen  repaving  the  streets  and  installing 
electric  light  and  sanitation.  A  fire  brigade  and  a  police  force  have  been  organized. 
The  supply  of  pure  and  healthy  water  is  assured,  the  water-pipes  being  extended  almost 
daily.    Many  other  improvements  have  been  inaugurated. 
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TRADE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  AREA. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay. 
Opening  for  Canadian  Chemicals. 

Manchester,  September  19. — As  the  result  of  correspondence  and  interviews  with 
i  mi  Mr  tors  of  chemicals  in  the  Manchester  area,  several  firms  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  receive  correspondence  on  the  subject  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  hoping 

orm  connections  with  British  buyers  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  should 
business  be  impossible  under  present  conditions.  One  firm  states,  "We  formerly 
imported  caustic  potash  (which  we  believe  is  now  being  produced  electrically  in. 
Canada)  as  well  as  other  chemicals  very  largely  from  Germany,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  doubly  interesting  to  us  if  we  could  secure  supplies  from  the  Dominion."  A  second 
firm  writes,  "We  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  can  arrange  to  do  some  business  with 
chemical  products  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

It  is  hoped  that  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  export  of  chemical 
products  will  find  time  to  discuss  preliminaries.  If  the  fullest  particulars  are  for- 
warded to  this  office,  the  leading  importers  in  Manchester  will  be  personally  approached, 
and  the  results  of  the  interviews  will  be  transmitted  in  due  course  to  all  Canadian 
correspondents  submitting  the  desired  information. 

Market  for  Millboard  and  Wood-pulp  board. 

A  branch  of  industry  capable  of  extensive  development  by  Canada  after  the  war  is 
the  export  of  millboard  and  wood-pulp  board  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  market 
has  always  been  an  important  one,  in  the  past,  and  it  is  destined  to  increase  in  the- 
near  future.  The  quantities  imported  in  normal  times  exceeded  1,300,000  cwts.  The 
main  sources  of  supply  were  Russia  and  Sweden,  the  next  in  extent  being  Canada. 
In  the  last  pre-war  year,  purchases  from  the  foregoing  countries  were: — 

Russia  Cwts.  412,598 

Sweden   "  366,493 

Canada   "  225,615 

Germany's  contribution  was  178,098  hundredweights,  that  of  Norway  63,422 
hundredweights,  and  that  of  the  United  States  28,136  hundredweights.  That  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  development  of  Canadian  exports  is  evident  from  these  statistics, 
which  are  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  again  drawing  the  attention  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  the  prospects  of  the  British  market. 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  BOXES. 

In  the  extensive  area  covered  by  the  Manchester  office,  millions  of  cardboard  boxes 
are  annually  used  for  packing  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Boot  manufacturers  and  firms  engaged  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  lace  and 
hosiery  industries  use  enormous  quantities.  Supplies  are  mainly  drawn  from  home 
factories,  but  in  1913  nearly  10,000  hundredweights  were  imported  from  foreign 
sources,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Negligible  quantities  were 
purchased  from  British  possessions.  Any  information,  including  samples,  will  be 
forwarded  by  this  office  if  requested  by  firms  desirous  of  testing  the  possibility  of 
developing  trade. 

NEW  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  IN  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  August  21,  1918. — Recent  rainfalls  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales 
have  been  very  bounteous,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  the  shadow  of  impending  drought 
which  threatened  has  been  dispersed.  In  some  districts  the  drought  had  become  so 
serious  that  hand  feeding  of  stock,  had  been  resorted  to.  The  agricultural  outlook 
has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  rain,  although  it  came  too  late  for  the  wheat  crops 
in  some  districts.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  area  of  wheat  sown  this  year  will 
show  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  acreage  of  last  year. 

In  trade  circles  the  situation  is  still  dominated  by  war  difficulties;  most  goods 
are  easy  to  sell,  but  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  slump  in  the  building  trade  still  continues  and  seems  likely  to  do  so  until 
costs  become  lower. 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  THE  CHIEF  INDUSTRY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  depends  very  largely  on  the  conditions  of  the 
wool  markets  of  the  world,  hence  the  wool  clip  constitutes  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year  in  the  production  of  the  state. 

Statistics  were  not  methodically  kept  for  many  years,  but  the  following  table  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  latter-day  growth  of  the  industry,  and  shows  the  actual  produc- 
tion for  the  years  named : — 


Lbs. 

1878   141,341,860 

1888    267,434,811 

1898    292,165,347 

1908    338,129,000 

1918  (approximate)   300,000,000 


The  decrease  in  the  decade  last  shown  does  not  show  that  the  industry  is  becom- 
ing decadent  but  is  the  result  of  several  continuous  years  of  drought. 

Extended  Uses  for  Paper. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tin  plates  in  New  South  Wales  exhaustive  tests  have 
been  made  with  containers  made  of  paper,  cardboard  and  strawboard  treated  with 
chemical  and  other  preparations.  Containers  made  from  such  materials  have  been 
found  quite  satisfactory  for  packing  jams,  dry  milk,  and  many  other  productions. 

Manufacture  of  Paper-making  Machinery  in  New  South  Wales. 

Following  the  successful  experiment  in  paper-making  recently  made  in  Queens- 
land, and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  importing  the  required  machinery,  a 
Newcastle  firm  is  now  manufacturing  paper-making  machinery.  It  is  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  plant  and  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  Australia. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  New  South  Wales. 

Although  Australians  consume  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  the  tobacco-growing 
industry  has  not  flourished  in  the  past. 

However,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  importation,  there  is  a  ready  sale  to-day  for  every 
pound  of  good  leaf  grown  at  prices  which  are  highly  profitable  to  the  grower  and 
manufacturer.  As  a  consequence  tobacco  growing  is  at  present  receiving  much  atten- 
tion.   One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  is  what  is  called  the  "  Australian 
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aroma.  '  Sm  tkers  have  got  so  used  to  smoking  tobacco  with  certain  recognized  qualities 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  break  down  their  prejudices. 

The  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales  recognizing  the  possibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  industry  recently  appointed  an  expert  to  advise  growers  and  study 
other  problems. 

Trade  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

A  return  prepared  by  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  shows  that  the  goods  imported 
and  transhipped  at  Sydney  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  totalled  3.447,653 
tons,  as  against  4,05-1,884  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

Oversea  goods  amounted  to  1,075,963  tons  or  261,298  tons  less  than  in  1917;  inter- 
state 754,292  tons,  an  increase  of  13,969  tons;  and  state  1,617,398  tons,  or  350,902 
tons  less. 

The  proportion  of  transhipment  was:  Oversea,  220,286  tons;  interstate,  209,004 
tons;  state,  62,302  tons. 

It  is  notal  le  in  connection  with  the  interstate  goods  that  though  last  year's  ton- 
nage exceeded  1917  by  only  13,969,  the  customs  value  was  £16,489,068,  as  against 
£14,298,419. 

New  South  Wales  G-overnment  Expenditure. 

Early  in  the  war  period  the  loan  expenditure  of  the  state  was  £9,000,000  per  annum. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  expenditure  is  steadily  decreasing.  Last 
year  i1  was  under  £5,000,000.  This  year  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  £3,500,000.  Conse- 
uently,  the  pruning  knife  has  been  very  freely  used  in  the  various  governmental  con- 
structing branches.  The  Railway  Department  has  been  particularly  affected  and  on 
many  branch  lines  which  were  being  constructed  work  has  been  suspended. 


STATUS  OF  WORLD  TONNAGE,  SEPTEMBER  h  1918. 

(United  States  Shipping  Board.) 
(Germany  and  Austria  excluded.) 

Dead-weight  tons. 


Total  losses   (allied  and  neutral)   August,  1914-September  1,  1918...  21,404,913 
construction    (allied  and  neutral)    August,   1914-September  1, 

1918    14,247,825 

enemy  tonnage  captured   (to  end  of  1917)   3,795,000 

Excess  of  losses  over  gains   3,362,088 

Estimated  normal  increase  in  world's  tonnage  if  war  had  not  occurred 

(based  on  rate  of  increase,  1905-1914)   14,700,000 

Net  deficit  due  to  war   18,062,088 


Allied  monthly  construction  passed  destruction  for  the  first  time  in  May  of  this 
year  (1918). 

In  August,  deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  other  seagoing  construction  in 
the  United  States  for  private  parties  passed  allied  and  neutral  destruction  for  that 
month.    The  figures : 

Gross  (actual1)  tons. 


Deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board   244,121 

Other  construction  over  1,000  gross   ..  16,918 


Total  •.  261,039 

Lcsses  (allied  and  neutral)   259,400 

America  alone  surpassed  losses  for  month  by   1,630 


Xote. — World's  merchant  tonnage,  as  of  June  30,  1914,  totaled  :19,OS9,552  gross 
tons,  or,  roughly,  73,634,328  dead-weight  tons.    (Lloyd's  Register.) 
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CUBAN  SUGAR  NOTES. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  September  18,  1918. — The  'Sugar  Equalization  Board  of  the  United  States 
has  fixed  the  price  of  Cuban  sugar  for  the  coming  year  at  five  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  steamer  at  northern  Cuban  ports..  This  is  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  higher 
than  was  received  for  the  present  season's  crop.  This,  allowing  thirty-eight  and  one- 
half  cents  for  freight,  would  make  the  cost  of  sugar  delivered  at  New  York  at  $5.88 1 
per  hundred  pounds. 

The  following  list  shows  the  annual  production  of  Cuban  sugar  and  the  average 
cost  delivered  at  New  York  for  the  past  ten  years: — 

Average  Price 
Delivered  in  New  York. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Per  cwt. 

  1,521,818 

$2  64 

  1,804,549 

2  82 

  1,483,451 

3  09 

  1,859,814 

2  80 

  2,428,527 

2  15 

1914  

  2,597,732 

2  74 

  2,592,6i67 

3  62 

1916  

  3,007,915 

4  76 

1917  

  3,023,720 

5  20 

1918  

  3,350,000 

4  98 

The  sugar  mill  £rDelicias"  finished  the  season's  grinding  September  15.  The 
total  output  for  the  season  is  615,360  socks  of  325  pounds  each.  This  is  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  quantity  ever  manufactured  by  a  single  mill  in  one  season  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  company  owning  this  mill  divided  among  its  employees  at  the  close 
of  the  season  a  bonus  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

There  are  four  sugar  mills  on  the  island  still  in  operation. 

The  exports  of  sugar  for  the  past  week  were  64,782  tons. 

SWEDISH  AGRICULTURAL-MACHINERY  INDUSTRY. 

{Commercial  Agent  Norman.  L.  Anderson,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  July  /,  in  United 

States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Swedish  agricultural-machinery  manufacturers  are  bound  to  offer  some  com- 
petition to  American  machinery,  particularly  on  the  Baltic  market.  This  competition, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  serious,  according  to  a  number  of  agricultural  impL  men1 
men  in  Copenhagen.  The  Swedish  factories  are  not  large  enough  to  carry  on  the  large- 
scale  production  and  standardization  that  are  import-ant  factors  in  reducing  the  cos1 
of  American  production.  Furthermore,  (lie  Swedish  plants  have  no1  the  experience 
to  make  machinery  as  good  as  the  American.  While  'Sweden  supplies  sufficient  raw 
materials  for  its  agricultural-machinery  plants,  these  raw  materials  for  sonic  time 
after  the  war  arc  likely  to  be  so  expensive  that  American  machinery  laid  down  for 
the  Baltic  market  may  be  offered  at  least  at  no  higher  prices  than  the  Swedish.  The 
superior  quality  of  the  American  machinery  will  then  sell  it. 

JAPANESE  BRUSHES  FOR  ENGLAND. 

Eastern  Commerce,  published  in  Yokohama,  says:  "The  export  to  Greal  Britain 
of  various  kinds  of  Japanese  brushes  is  at  present  very  brisk.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  tooth-brushes.  The  Japanese  merchants  and  manufacturers  arc  now  con- 
tinuously receiving  fresh  orders  from  England." 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  July  91,  1918. — From  the  recently  published  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  now  possible  to  illustrate  the  trend  of  Australian  trade  with 
all  countries,  but  more  particularly  with  Canada,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17. 
The  figures  show  a  small  contraction  in  the  value  of  imports,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  and  an  expansion  of  over  £23,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  exports. 

I      acute  shortage  in  shipping  facilities  has — owing  to  the  distant  geographical 

on  probably  had  a  more  marked  effect  upon  Australian  trade  in  recent  years 
than  upon  the  trade  of  any  other  British  dependency. 

The  direct  bearing  of  the  war  upon  Australian  trade  in  1916-17  is  readily 
discernible  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  in  recent  years: — 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

.  .     .  .     £  64,431,837 

£  77,521,142 

£  76,228,679 

..     ..  60,592,576 

74,778,321 

97,955,482 

Total  trade  

..    ..  £125,024,413 

£152,299,463 

£174,184,161 

Total  trade  per  head 

....     £25     6s.  Id. 

£30    17s.  8d. 

£35    14s.  7d. 

Imports  increase,  1915-16 

over  1914-15  

£13,089,305 

decrease.  1916-17 

from  1915-16  

1,292,463 

Exports  increase,  1915-16 

over  1914-15  

14,185,745 

1916-17 

over  1915-16  

23,177,161 

Total  trade  increase,  1915 

-16  over  1914-15. .    .  . 

27,275,050 

1916 

-17  over  1915-16. .    .  . 

21,884,698 

OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  state  is  illustrated  in  the 
appended  schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1915-16  and  1916-17. 
The  principal  ports  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and  the  exports  shipped  are 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  Hobart,  and  Darwin: — 


1915-16.  1916-17.  1915-16.  1916-17. 

Imports.  Imports.  Exports.  Exports. 

New  South  Wales                           £33,379,697  £32,741,792  £40,958,316  £50,290,824 

Victoria                                              26,761,922  25,474,839  14,748,730  19,030,146 

Queensland                                          7,000,931  6,263,102  8,105,930  14,542,270 

South  Australia                                   5,152,210  6,118,458  6,136,085  8,533,912 

Western  Australia                             4,169.109  4,386,118  4,196,188  4,645,568 

Tasmania                                              982,849  1,161,595  612,119  899,511 

Northern  Territory                                 74,424  82,775  20,953  13,251 


Total   £77,521,142    £76,228,679    £74,778,321  £97,955,482 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  IN  1914-15  TO  1916-17. 

The  direct  Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1916-17  were  valued 
at  £39,996,204  of  which  £36,253,864  is  credited  as  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.  The  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1916-17  are  given  at  £1,599,951,  of  which 
"  made-in-Canada  "  goods  were  valued  at  £1,408,091.  The  country  from  which  goods 
are  exported  is  rarely  the  country  of  origin  of  all  its  exports. 

The  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  are  tabulated  thus: — 

1914-15.  1915-16.  1916-17. 

United  Kingdom.  .                                         £37,896,655  £39,730,320  £39,996,204 

Canada                                                            1,487,592  1,656,158  1,599,951 

Other  British  possessions                               7,943,553  11,052,469  10,618,603 


Total  British  countries   £47,327,800        £52,438,947  £52,214,75S 

foreign  countries   17,104,037         25,082,195  24,013,921 


Grand  total  imports   £64,431,837        £77,521,142  £76,22S,679 
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COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WTTH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable  imports 
into  Australia  with  the  customs  duties  collected. 

+  Increase. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  —Decrease. 

Free    imports    of    merchandise  into 

Australia                                               £23,826,034  £26,968,403     -+-£  3,142,369 

Dutiable  imports  of  merchandise  into 

Australia                                                   52,914,865  48,988,002    —  3,926,863 

Specie   and  bullion   imports                              780,243  272,274    —  507.969 


Total  imports   £77,521,142        £76,228,679    —  £1,292,463 

Customs    duties    collected   14,062,019         12,850,188    —  1,211,831 


In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  goods — the  produce  or  manufacture — of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  show  expan- 
sion over  the  previous  year.  The  small  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  is 
reviewed  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  The  following  statement  illustrates  the  trade 
figures  for  the  two  years  under  review: — 

-{-Increase. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  — Decrease. 

Total    imports     of    United  Kingdom 

origin   £35,145,043        £36,253,864     +  £1,108,821 

Total   imports   of   Canadian   origin..  1,527,023  1,408,091    —  118,932 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  EST  1914-15  TO  1916-17. 

In  1916-17  a  record  was  established  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  merchandise  (as  apart  from  specie  and  bullion)  which  aggregated  £85,939,977  thus 
exceeding  the  previous  best  year  (1913)  by  no  less  than  £11,214,943. 

In  the  following  schedule  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  for  the  years  under  review, 
illustrate  Australian  trade  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign  countries : — 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

United  Kingdom  

£38,546,018 

£33,528,398 

£57.843,684 

388,562 

721,448 

6,392,579 

Other  British  possessions .  .  ... 

8,904,148 

9,392,316 

10,387,995 

£47,838,728 

£43,642,162 

£74,624,258 

"     foreign  countries 

12,753,S48 

31,136,159 

23,331,224 

£74,778,321 

£97,955,4S2 

EXPORTS 

OF  ships'  stores. 

The  value  of  stores,  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports,  is  not 
included  in  the  general  exports.    The  figures  in  recent  years  are  shown  thus: — 

1914-15.  1915-16.  1916-17. 

Ships'  stores  exported   £1,587,757         £1,544,872  £"1,676,116 

merchandise  and  specie  exports  compared. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  trade  returns  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  and  other  origin: — 

Exports  from  Australia —  1915-16.  1916-17. 

Australian  merchandise   £61,645,656  £83,289,533 

Other  merchandise   2,374,577  2,650,444 

Australian  specie  and  bullion   10,146,869  11,750,440 

Other  specie  and  bullion   611,219  265,065 

Total  Australian  produce   71,792,525  95,039,973 

Total  other  produce   2,985,796  2,915,509 

Grand  total  exports   74,778,321  97,955,482 

Excess  imports  over  exports,  1915-16   2,742,821  — 

Excess  exports  over  imports.  1916-17     21,726,803 
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I  VNADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  value  Df  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture — of  Canada  imported,  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  L916-17,  into  Australia  is  giren  at  £1,408,091  or  $6,843,322  showing  a 
reduction  a-  compared  with  the  previous  year — of  £118,932  or  $578,009.  The  con- 
traction in  Value  was  primarily  caused  by  inability  to  obtain  ocean  transportation, 
although  in  ;i  number  of  instances  Canadian  manufacturers  engaged  in  munition  work 
could  not  execute  Australian  orders. 

The  Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1916-17  were  valued  at  £6,392,579  or  $31,- 
067,933  of  Which,  however,  gold  was  responsible  for  £6,000,000  or  $29,160,000  thus 
making  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  merchandise  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
Dominion  E392,579  or  $1,907,933. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin,  and 
the  Australian  exports  to  Canada,  in  recent  years  are  shown  thus: — 


Imports  Exports 

Australian   Trade —  from  Canada.  to  Canada.  Total  Trade. 

1911   f    844,235  £    118,284  £  962,519 

1912   977,075  161,595  1,138,670 

1913   964,826  169,193  1,134,019 

1914-  15    1,235,452  388,562  1,624,014 

1915-  16   1,527,023  721,448  2,248,471 

1916-  17    1,408,091  6,392,579  7,800,670 


AUSTRALIAN  'IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1914-15  TO  1916-17. 

The  appended  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada,  during 
the  fiscal  years  under  review,  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters: — 


Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Articles. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Cheese  

  £  152 

£  105 

£       *  146 

Fish,  frozen  

221 

205 

115 

•   84,985 

133,363 

122,631 

other  

  382 

1,617 

1.111 

Sausage  casings  

  4,662 

1,831 

212 

13,679 

56 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried  

  17,488 

2,081 

19,067 

9 

  3,872 

3,399 

601 

Flour  .  •  .  v  .v.     .  . *  .  . 

......  257 

2,732 

7 

  4,352 

1,403 

92 

  21 

52 

  76 

6,326 

1,369 

  4,023 

4,822 

2,545 

. .    .  .    .  .  160 

19 

1.110 

  26,274 

46,676 

73,473 

Boots  and  shoes  

  8,169 

7,321 

10,912 

  287 

1,304 

642 

  4,386 

4,606 

1,297 

  4,489 

7,818 

11,034 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

  5,873 

4,5'64 

4,799 

  2,413 

15,511 

43,873 

  261,878 

204,139 

245,310 

  •  3,263 

2,956 

3.411 

  768 

79S 

1,072 

  7,034 

11,949 

S.1S2 

  301,991 

176,183 

134.343 

  36,39'3 

67,006 

39.227 

  127 

408 

794 

  7,862 

985 

273 

  17,653 

4,363 

14,556 

  3,909 

2,404 

4,734 

  12-2,688 

267,834 

267.970 

  26,077 

30,186 

34,553 

  543 

2,155 

7.502 

..   ....  567 

601 

332 

  32,449 

2S.526 

26,986 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  UU4-14  To  11)16-17  Coll. 

Value.  Value.  Value. 

Articles.                                               1914-15.  1915-16.  1916-17. 

Arms  and  explosives                                                       £     151  £   16,882  £  476 

Musical  instruments                                                              4,033  4,262  8,740 

Bicycles  and  parts                                                                 4,198  9,622  3,598 

Vehicles,  motor  cars  and  parts                                         216,246  401,951  292,654 

All  other  articles..                                                              15,079  34,379  18,277 


Total    imports   produce    or    manufacture  of 

Canada   £1,235,452      £1,527,023  £1,408,091 


AUSTRALIAN   EXPORTS   TO  CANADA. 


The  direct  Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  chiefly  shipped  by  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  mail  steamers — under  contract  with  the  Canadian  Government — which 
load  at  Sydney  for  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Intermittent  cargoe  steamers  are  also 
engaged  in  the  Pacific  Coast  trade.  There  are  no  direct  shipments  from  Australia  to 
Eastern  Canadian  ports. 

In  the  figures  for  1916-17  are  gold  and  specie  to  the  value  of  £6,000,000,  thus 
making  the  exports  of  Australian  merchandise  to  Canada  £392,579  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Owing  to  restrictions  upon  exports,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  shipment 
pi  hides,  but  dried  fruits  and  wool  show  substantial  increases. 

The  Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  shown  thus : — - 


Articles. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Foodstuff  of  animal  origin — 

Butter  

..    ..         £  9,4'58 

  12,583 

£  2,994 

£  5,005 

Other  

....              ,  317 

2 

4 

.   .  .  57,800 

3,990 

102,400 

  106 

8 

86 

Animal  substances — 

  248,015 

143,230 

78,757 

  41,461 

31,631 

59,445 

  8,602 

21,972 

24,518 

..    ..  S9'2 

1,178 

571 

2,604 

25,933 

  1,145 

9 

  432 

162 

510 

  990 

321 

3,796 

  3,335 

513,354 

6,091,554 

Total  

  £388,562 

£721,448 

£6,392,579 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

-  Australian  importations  of  manufactured  goods  and  products  from  the  United 
States  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  analogous  to  Australian  importations  from 
Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufactures  are  similar  in  character,  hence  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  are  interested  in  the  trade  transacted  by  their  chief  com- 
petitors— especially  in  normal  years — in  oversea  markets. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  total  trade  in  recent  years : 

Trade  with  the  United  States—  1911-15.        1915-16.  1910-17. 

Australian  imports  from  United  States   £10,871,298    £15,864,516  £1-5,876,010 

exports  to  United  States   4,947,446      17,6-46,904  6,783,030 

Total  trade   £15,818,744    £33,511,420  £22,659,040 

Decrease  of  imports  from  United  States,  1914-15.  over  1913   £  37,355 

Increase  of  imports  from  United  States,  1915-16,  over  19 14-1  5    4,993,218 

1916-17,  over  1915-16   11,494 
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[MPORTS  FROM   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

rhe  following  table  giyes  the  classification  and  value  of  merchandise  of  United 
States  origin,  stowing  increases  and  decreases,  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in 
1915-16  and  1916-17:— 

+  Increase. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

— Decrease. 

FoodstuflE  of  animal  origin  

£  668,726 

£  344,306 

— £ 

324,420 

"             vegetable  origin  

1,596,305 

280,965 

— 

1,315,340 

Kovo  rages  (chocolate,  cocoa,  etc.)  

12,701 

9,330 

— 

3,371 

38,479 

47,818 

+ 

9,339 

743,233 

8  70',  8  68. 

+ 

127,635 

880 

1,904 

+ 

1,024 

Animal  substances  (glue,  etc.)  

14,731 

10,787 

— 

3,944 

Vegetable  substances  (resin,  seeds),  etc.  . 

104,558 

97,168 

— 

7,390 

Apparel,  textiles  and  manufactured  fibres. 

1,266,449 

1,703,481 

+ 

437,032 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  (kerosene,  etc.)  .  . 

1,706,940 

1,942,187 

i 

Paints  and  varnishes 

120,580 

134,804 

+ 

14,224 

25,044 

23,264 

1,780 

Metals  and  ores,  unmanufactured  

26,853 

52,082 

+ 

:;5.2?9 

412,536 

502,515 

+ 

89,979 

Machinery  and  manufactures  of  metal.. 

3,731,020 

3,872,922 

+ 

141,902 

Rubber  and   leather    manufactures  (not 

782,272 

97S.588 

+ 

196,316 

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured  (furniture, 

lumber,  etc.)  

1,016,368 

840,956 

175,412 

220,424 

248,796 

+ 

28,372 

401,390 

845,780 

+ 

444,390 

Jewellery,  clocks  and  fancv  goods  

193,044 

19.3,378 

+ 

334 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  etc  

274,047 

422,892 

+ 

148,845 

414,288 

471,255 

+ 

56,967 

Arms,  explosives,  motor  cars,  bicycles   .  . 

2,093,648 

1,978,849 

114,799 

Total  imports  of  United  States  origin. 

£15,864,516 

£15,876,010 

+ 

£11,494 

EXPORTS   TO  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1915-16,  in  the  schedule  of  miscellaneous  articles,  gold  and  specie  to  the  total 
value  of  £8,012,068  was  included,  whereas  in  1916-17  the  value  of  gold  and  specie 
exported  to  the  United  States  is  given  as  £4,500,000.  For  a  considerable  period,  wool 
was  not  exported  to  the  United  States,  hence  the  marked  reduction  in  this  item  for 
the  period  under  review.  Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1915-16  and  1916-17  are  shown  thus:— 

+  Increase. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

— Decrease. 

£  44,184 

£  76,566 

+  £ 

32,382 

4,954 

218,486' 

+ 

213,532 

Animal  substances   (wool,  skins,  hides)  .  . 

9,132,177 

973,148 

8,159,020 

34,449 

87,549 

+ 

53,100 

2,326 

5,590 

+ 

3,264 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

11,261 

37,234 

+ 

25,973 

Stones  and  industrial  minerals  (coal  and 

27,832 

4,744 

23,088 

Metals  not  manufactured,  and  ores.  .    .  . 

817,761 

623,6:19 

193,142 

Machinery  and  metal  manufactures..  .. 

7,191 

6,049 

1,142 

14,698 

164,561 

+ 

3  48,863 

7,094 

21,563 

+ 

14,469 

41 

266 

+ 

225 

Paper  and  stationery  

4,374 

3,552 

822 

Jewellery,  precious  stones,  etc  

5,576 

10,536 

+ 

4,960 

Drugs,  chemicals   (eucalyptus  oil,  etc.).. 

12,462 

25,914 

+ 

13,452 

7,520,524 

4,515,827 

3,020,524 

Total  exports  of  Australian  origin .  . 

£17,096,900 

£6,662,569 

—£10,434,331 

550,004 

120,464 

429,540 

£17,646,904 

£6,783,033 

—£10,863,871 
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BOLIVIA  MAY  HAVE  PORT  ON  THE  PARAGUAY  RIVER. 

According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  George  Mallet,  Valparaiso,  negotia- 
tions are  pending  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  settlement  of 
existing  boundary  disputes. 

If  Bolivia's  ambitions  are  realized  she  will  possess  a  port  on  the  Paraguay  river. 

The  possession  of  such  a  port  on  the  Paraguay  woufd  mean  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  interior  and  eastern  districts  of  Bolivia,  giving  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  European  markets  for  Bolivia's  hitherto  practically 
untapped  wealth. 

The  Paraguay  is  being  navigated  at  present  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires 
by  a  system  of  barges  and  tugs  and  is  capable  of  unlimited  development. 


A  BUMPER  HARVEST  ASSURED  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  September  13,  1918. — It  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  official 
crop  report  issued  to-day  that  the  favourable  anticipations  of  a  month  ago  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  that  England  and  Wales  have  one  of  the  finest  wheat  crops  on 
record,  and  excellent  yields  of  barley,  oats  and  potatoes,  which,  resulting  from  increased 
acreage,  mean  gratifying  and  important  augmentation  of  home-grown  food  supplies. 

While  definite  results  cannot  be  determined  until  threshing  is  completed,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is  in  a  position  to  generally  estimate  what  these 
results  are  likely  to  be,  based  upon  the  information  collected  up  to  last  'September, 
although  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  weather  conditions  have  been  less  favourable 
during  the  past  fortnight,  with  a  drop  in  temperature  and  frequent  showers. 

While  a  great  deal  of  corn  had  been  already  got  in,  harvesting  in  the  north  is 
always  later  than  in  the  south. 

Wheat. — It  is  stated  that  wheat  has  proved  to  be  the  best  crop  of  the  year  through- 
out the  country;  the  ears  are  reported  to  be  well  filled,  and  straw  of  a  good  length. 
With  an  area  amounting  to  2,556,000  acres  and  a  yield  now  estimated  at  6  per  cent 
above  average,  a  production  in  England  and  Wales  may  be  anticipated  of  10,500,000 
quarters,  or  fully  3,300,000  quarters  more  than  last  year. 

Barley  is  about  an  average  crop  in  the  north,  but  rather  below  in  most  other 
districts.  As  the  area  this  year  is  1,500,000  acres,  the  total  production  should  be 
nearly  6,000,000  quarters. 

Oats,  like  barley,  have  improved  since  the  August  report,  and  the  yield  should  be 
little  below  the  normal.  The  acreage  has  been  largely  increased,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  2,779,000  acres  will  yield  13,500,000  quarters,  or  2,600,000  quarters  more  than  in 
1917. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  grain  prices  order,  1918,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  2nd  September,  fixes  the  weight  of  the  quarter  of  the  various  cereals  ns 
follows : — 

Wheat  and  rye  pounds.  594 

Barley   "  448 

Oats   "        33  G 

Potatoes. — These  are  still  most  satisfactory  and  remain  unusually  free  from 
disease  upon  the  whole.  The  area  of  634,000  acres  is  anticipated  to  yield  some 
4,100,000  tons,  or  750,000  tons  more  than  last  year. 
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A-S  regards  roots,  although  there  has  been  some  general  improvement  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  turnips  and  swedes  have  not  recovered  from  the  early  drought,  and  a 
poor  yield  everywhere  is  indicated, 

Hops  are  much  cleaner  owing  to  persistent  washings,  with  a  corresponding 
Lmprovemenl  in  prospects.  Only  about  three-quarters  of  a  normal  yield  is,  however, 
anticipated. 

All  orchard  fruit  is  extremely  scarce. 

Labour,  both  skilled  and  temporary,  is  very  scarce,  but  with  the  help  of  women, 
boys,  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war,  work  has  been  got  through  fairly  satisfactorily. 
It  fco  be  Doted  that  much  of  the  corn  has  been  cut  by  the  use  of  tractors  instead  of 
horse  power,  and  iliis  has  materially  assisted  in  accelerating  harvesting  operations. 

Summarizing  the  returns,  and  expressing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the  official 
reporl  states  that  the  appearance  of  the  crops  on  the  1st  September  indicated  the 
following  probable  yields  by  percentages: — 

Wheat,  106;  barley,  99;  oats,  99 ;  peas,  99;  beans,  99;  potatoes,  108;  turnips 
and  swedes,  SO;  mangolds,  95;  hops,  74. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  CANADIAN  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

(  ape  Town,  August,  1918. — The  Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  each 
year  a  review  of  the  wool  and  skins  trade  compiled  by  one  of  the  leading  Cape  Town 
firms.  The  following  extracts  from  the  last  report  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
woollen  manufacturers : — 

With  regard  to  the  actual  course  of  prices  in  our  market,  we  may  first  refer  to 
scoured  wools,  which  are  obtainable  all  through  the  year,  the  so-called  scouring  grease 
wools  coming  from  the  north,  where  no  fixed  seasons  are  observed  for  shearing.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  (1917),  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  9d.  was  paid  for  extra  superior  snow 
white  wool.  Whilst  the  market  for  greased  wool  became  weaker  in  sympathy  with 
London,  scoured  wools  advanced,  and  on  the  10th  February  we  quoted  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 
2d.  This  was  mostly  in  consequence  of  demand  from  the  United  States,  and  in  March 
rates  went  up  to  3s.  4d.  per  pound  for  the  best.  Prices  advanced  further  to  3s.  6d.  in 
April  and  3s.  7d.  in  May.  Towards  the  end  of  July  3s.  8d.  was  paid,  in  August  up 
to  3s.  lOd.  and  in  September  the  best  parcels  were  sold  at  4s.  6d.  per  pound.  At  this 
high  rate  the  market  remained  for  some  time,  until  the  commencement  of  November 
there  was  a  reduction  to  4s.  3d.  per  pound  and  at  the  end  of  December  we  quoted  4s. 
to  4s.  Id. 

In  the  middle  of  February  the  Malmesbury  summer  clip  of  short  grease  wool 
c< -ininenced  to  arrive.  It  appeared  heavy  and  perhaps  more  irregular  than  usual. 
There  were  no  sales  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  parcels  were  sold  at  6§d.  to  Tkl, 
per  pound.  For  good  scouring  wools  from  the  northern  districts  there  was  a  fair 
demand,  and  prices  gradually  rose  from  Is.  per  pound  for  the  best,  to  Is.  3d.  in  Sep- 
tember, wools  of  good  length  going  up  to  Is.  lid.  per  pound  when  suitable  for  ship- 
ment in  the  grease.  Long  wool  fetched  from  2.6d.  to  28d.  per  pound,  lambs'  wool  16d. 
to  20d.  per  pound. 

The  short  clothing  wTool  of  the  winter  clip  from  Malmesbury  and  the  other  grain 
districts  commenced  to  come  in  about  the  middle  of  September.  These  wools  fetched 
from  9d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  in  1916  to  lid.  at  the  end.  Now,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  1917,  the  short  wools  were  sold  at  Is.  4|d.  to  Is,  5d.  and 
there  being  a  good  demand  for  clothing  wools  from  the  United  States,  prices  after- 
wards went  up  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  The  wool  was  as  usual  fairly  light  but  uneven 
and  without  much  character. 
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Freight  to  the  United  States  had  been  advanced  towards  the  end  of  October  to 
4d.  per  pound  for  grease  wool  and  4^d.  per  pound  on  scoured,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  November  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  advanced  by  50  per  cent  on  all  pro- 
duce, including  wool  and  skins.  This  had  a  somewhat  sobering  effect  upon  the  market, 
and  prices  settled  down  to  about  Is.  4d.  for  good.  Calvinia  scouring  wools,  Is.  8d.  for 
best  Roggeveld,  and  2s.  per  pound  for  best  Caledon  and  similar ,"  western  "  grease. 

White  coarse  and  course  coloured  wools  elicited  no  excitement  during  the  year, 
prices  fluctuating  between  lOd.  and  Is.  Id.  for  white  and  7ld.  to  lid.  for  coloured. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Union  were  as  follows: — 


Year.  Pounds.  "Value. 

1912   161,974,684  £4,780,590 

1913    176,971,865  5,719,288 

1914   133,981,317  4,238,206 

1915   170,009,886'  5,380,281 

1916   136,398,076  6,6^01,461 

1917   117,645,764  8,781,712 


The'  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  again  shown  a  considerable  increase. 
They  compare  with  the  previous  year  as  follows: — 


Scoured  Wool. 

Year.  Pounds.  Value. 

1915   2,394,105  £  164,104 

1916    2,916,335  257,645 

1917   9,804,816  1,501,842 


Grease  Wool. 

Year.  Pounds.  Value. 

1915   45.250,837  £1,373,978 

1916   39,903,457  1,600  912 

1917   48,517,228  2,999,876 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase  is  in  the  amount  of  scoured  wool.  The 
demand  for  scoured  wool  in  years  before  the  war  had  almost  ceased. 

Much  more  prominent  has  been  the  increase  of  business  with  the  Far  East.  The 
shipments  of  wool  to  Japan  were  as  follows: — 


Scoured  Wool. 

Pounds.  Value. 

1915  '        Nil.  — 

1916   10,6  36  £  1,075 

1916    1,038,744  165,625 


Grease  Wool. 

Year.  Pounds.  Value. 

1915   16,256  £  582 

1916    52,808  3,985 

1917   36,339,635  2,646,649 

The  Japanese  evidently  have  learned  to  make  good  use  of  the  wool  produced  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  after  the  war  t  »  purchase  our 
goods.  They  will  no  doubt  have  found  them  more  profitable  for  many  purposes  than 
the  Australian  wools. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  for  the 
wtvk  tMnled  September  27,  1918,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Enrique  R.  Margarit, 
S.  en  0.,  (>G  San  Tgnacio  street,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  in  the  week,  150  drums.  N 
As  this  importation  is  small,  prices  went  up  for  codfish  and  haddock,  which  have 
been  sold  at  $10.    There  are  no  hake  on  the  market,  and  the  last  sales  were  made  at 
1  1  cents  per  pound.    We  quote  said  prices  but  expect  improvement  shortly. 

CODFISH   IN  CASES. 

•  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  cases  arrived  in  the  week,  but  having  a 
good  sale,  prices  remained  firm,  and  black  knape  is  being  sold  from  $22  to  $24.50 
per  case,  while  white  knape  from  $27  to  $28  per  case,  according  to  class,  Canada  or 
United  States. 

HERRINGS. 

Although  we  have  had  no  importations  during  the  week  worth  mentioning,  prices 
continue  weak,  and  we  are  only  able  to  quote  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  box  of  bloaters. 

POTATOES. 

Importation  in  the  week  10,105  barrels  and  9,150  bags.  Demand  has  been  good, 
and  prices  have  bettered,  sales  being  made  at  from  $9.75  to  $10  per  barrel,  and  from 
5|  to  6  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  bags. 


MERCHANTS  RETURNING  TO  VLADIVOSTOK. 

According  to  reports  published  in  British  trade  journals  Russian  merchants  are 
now  returning  to  Vladivostok  from  Manchuria  and  other  places  to  which  they  fled 
during  the  Bolshevist  misrule. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  BRAZIL. 

According  to  a  business  man  who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Brazil,  there  is 
an  excellent  chance  there  for  pipes  and  machinery  for  sewage  systems,  there  being 
not  a  single  sewage  disposal  system  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  The  great  central  part 
of  Brazil  is  the  least  known  of  any  section  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  behind  in  modern 
requirements.  Great  quantities  of  musical  instruments,  gramophones,  and  similar 
articles  were  sold  to  Brazil  prior  to  the  present  war.  Farm  implements  are  wanted, 
all  duty  on  farm  implements  having  been  removed  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  get 
the  modern  implements  to  till  the  soil.  They  have  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  their  farm  industries.  One  of 
the  chief  branches  to  which  they  are  devoting  their  attention  is  the  raising  of  live 
stock. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

United  States  Foreign  Trade  Breaks  Records. 

Both  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were  greater  during  August  than  in  any- 
previous  August  in  the  history  of  American  foreign  trade,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

Imports  amounted  to  $273,000,000,  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  over  August,  1917, 
and  $31,000,000  over  July  of  this  year.  During  the  eight  months  ended  with  August, 
imports  were  $2,060,000,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1917. 

Exports  increased  from  $508,000,000  in  July  to  $529,000,000  in  August,  as 
compared  with  $488,000,000  in  August,  1917.  During  the  firs^  eight  months  of  this 
year  exports  totaled  $4,012,000,000,  a  decrease  of  $138,000,000  as  compared  with  a 
similar  period  in  1917. 

Imports  of  gold,  slightly  over  $1,500,000,  were  less  during  August  than  in  any 
month  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  eight  months  amounted  to  $54,000,000  as 
against  $524,000,000  last  year.  Exports  of  gold  were  also  small,  being  $3,277,000, 
compared  with  $46,000,000  for  August,  1917.  During  the  eight  months  the  exports 
amounted  to  only  $3i2,000,000,  compared  with  $318,000,000  in  1917. 

Exports  of  silver  broke  all  records  for  the  month  of  August,  being  over  $23,000,000, 
as  against  $7,500,000  for  August,  1917,  and  $157,600,000  for  the  eight  months,  com- 
pared with  $52,000,000  for  the  eight  months  of  1917.  Imports  of  silver  were  $7,265,000 
in  August  and  $47,600,000  for  the  eight  months,  as  compared  with  $5,680,000  and 
$27,250,000,  respectively,  for  similar  periods  in  1917. 

Demand  for  Musical  Instruments  in  New  Zealand. 

{Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  July  29,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

There  is  a  decided  lack  of  sheet  music,  musical  instruments,  and  accessories  ii» 
New  Zealand  at  present,  with  prices  very  greatly  increased  along  all  lines. 

New  Zealand's  imports  of  music,  musical  instruments,  parts,  and  accessories 
amount  to  about  $875,000  per  annum. 

Important  to  Register  Trade  Marks  in  Japan. 

The  importance  of  registering  trade  marks  in  Japan  is  once  again  insisted  upon 
by  the  British  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama.  Even  when  the  business  in  Japan 
hardly  warrants  such  registration,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  it,  for  under  a  recent  ruling 
of  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  priority  or  registration  in  Japan  will  safeguard  a  British 
mark  in  China  against  Japanese  imitations,  though  action  for  infringement  would  in 
such  a  case  have  to  be  brought  in  the  Japanese  courts,  no  convention  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Japan  having  hitherto  been  concluded  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
British  and  Japanese  trade  marks  in  China.  The  wisdom  of  registering,  therefore,  is 
clearly  apparent. 

Sweden  Trades  with  Russia. 

Bristol  Export  Gazette. 

While  British  firms  are  precluded  from  trading  with  Russia — a  wise  provision 
under  the  circumstances — there  is  no  such  embargo  upon  neutral  enterprise  in  this 
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market,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Sweden,  following  the  lead  of  Ger- 
many, is  energetically  preparing  to  reap  what  commercial  benefits  may  be  going. 
Those  benefits  may  or  may  not  be  worth  much  at  the  present  time,  considering  the 
financial  condition  of  Russia;  but  Swedish  steamers  are  arriving  in  the  Neva  packed 
not  only  with  Swedish  manufactures,  but — be  it  noted — with  German  goods  also,  while 
8  steamship  company  witli  an  infiuentially  subscribed  capital  of  many  millions  of 
kroner  has  been  formed  in  Sweden  with  a  special  view  to  the  extension  of  trade  with 
Russia. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

Melbourne,  August  23,  1918. — A  tender  form  and  specification  has  been  received 
from  .Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  the  supply  and 
delivery  of  steel  spring  washers  for  one  inch  diameter  fishbolts  for  80-pound  rails. 
This  tender  form  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  20603). 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  are  as  follows : — 

Schedule.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

31,628.  January  8,  1919.        500,000  steel  spring  washers  for  one  inch  diameter 

fishbolts  for  80-pound  rails,  as  specified. 

South  Africa. 

TENDER  FOR  5,000  SANITARY  PAILS  AND  500  LIDS,  JOHANNESBURG  MUNICIPALITY. 

(Date  of  Closing,  January  8,  1919.) 

A  limited  number  of  tender  forms,  specifications  and  blue  prints  covering  the 
above  have  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  A  sample  pail  and  lid  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  but  to  date  has 
not  been  received. 

The  Johannesburg  council  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of  these  pails  from 
British  sources  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  line  to  secure  a  footing  on  this 
market. 

Tenders  may  be  made  direct  or  through  the  medium  of  a  representative  on  the 
spot.  The  name  of  such  representative  may  be  obtained  together  with  specifications, 
etc.,  on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File  21011. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  ARGENTINA. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  received  the 
following  cablegram  from  the  United  States  Commercial  Attache  in  Buenos  Aires : — 

ei  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.  advises  that  it  will  inaugurate  a  new  passenger  service 
to  the  United  States  early  in  November  with  the  steamer  Desna,  followed  by  the  Darro. 
Deseado,  and  Demarara." 

There  has  been  no  direct  service  between  New  York  since  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
boats  were  taken  off  some  weeks  ago. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Pie  pared  by  Bureau  of  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  4,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Total  f. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 
135,420 

^1^  7^7 

243,769 
475,706 
388,643 
250,928 
461,799 
76,945 
71,835 

272,974 

136,247 
181,546 

381,418 

3,390,987 

Bushels. 
40,571 

19  1  ^ 
J.Z,  loo 

49,115 
67,535 
16,431 
261,621 
304,334 
166,794 
45,594 
Now  a  priva 

513,053 
Closed. 
109,794 
100,  (.17 
Now  a  priva 
124,750 

1,811,792 

Bushels. 
32,244 

1  7  **49 

24,768 
70,244 
15,950 
48,073 
179,067 
19,432 
8,746 
te  Terminal 

192,581 

14,793 
83,974 
te  Terminal 
16,510 

Bushels. 
6,210 

14  4(1^ 

5,467 

Bushels. 
214,445 

out ,  \  )OI 

323,119 
613, 485 
425, 193 
565,468 
945,200 
267,756 
126,175 

988,472 

271.030 
367,376 

529,900 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

4,169 
4,846 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Eievator  Co.  .... 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Thunder  Bay  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . . 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

4,585 

Elevator. 

9,864 

10,196 
1,839 
Elevator. 

7,222 

723,724 

68,803 

5,995,306 

45,711 
80,627 
52, 438 
23,820 

41,744 
25,013 
84,946 
60, 156 

2,733 
1 , 413 
19,435 

23,581 

468 

90,656 
197,053. 
156,902 

83, 976 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 
Depot  Harbour 

83 

202,596 

211,859 

551 

438,587 

4,457 
5, 438 

217,700 

327,975 
189,252 

214,228 

492,297 
229,586 
122,511 
23 1 , 827 
45,854 
18, 181 

2,102,309 

Midland- 

Midland  Elevator  Co  

5,000 

438 

Tiffin  G  T  P 

Ol  •>  77Q 
ZlS, 1 { 6 

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

43,609 
179,680 

284,366 
9,572 

Not 
do 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  ,  , 

reported, 
do 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

214,228 

Montreal — 

f27,471 
U7.049 

10,379 
32,271 
18, 184 

310,399 
1 19,910 
8,994 
199,299 
13  583 

L54.427 
62,027 
118,517 
7  is 

No.  2.. 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  

;  '24,'  401 

Total  Public  Elevators  

*  24,401 

756,241 

985,507 

336,157 

4,349,827 

3,009, L58 

1,083,  l»;L' 

69,354 
*  24,401 

8,536,202 

*  Corn.       |  Includes  United  States  grain. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  October  4,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Flevatorf, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

■ 

Wheat  — 

No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

59,667 
2,209,373 
480,606 
221,728 

<7A  OKI 

1 4, oOl 

19,250 
lo.  \)(  u 
307,436 

Bushels. 

23, 731 
129,545 
10,349 
8,613 

1,  0O4 

639 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

83,398 
2,941,936 
529,722 
241,750 

CK    7/1  1 

oO, <4L 

19,889 
Zl,  4oL 
425,960 

No.  1  Northern 

No.  2   

603,018 
38,767 
11,409 
y,  ozt> 

No.  3   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  ir 

No.  6  i,   

o ,  oOD 

90,369 

Other 

Totals  

28,155 

3,390,987 

202,596 

756,244 

4,349,827 

Oats— 

No.  1  C.  W  

No.  2     

3,611 
137,449 

ZoO, O  Lo 

•  442,516 

o.)V,  ioi 

428,235 
162,676 

5,292 
91,349 

lo,  1  JZ 

28,197 

7  HQl 

47,255 
16,530 

78,' 937 

9Q  9T7 
Zo, Zi i 

271,052 

Z94 ,  U  <  Z 

152,091 
2^6,078 

8,903 
307,735 

OOK  Q17 
o^O.  V4< 

740,765 

O  J I ,  V'4o 

627,581 
405,284 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed 

No.  2  .. 

Other 

Totals 

1,811,792 

211,859 

985,507 

3,009,158 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

428,088 

49/  OZD 

48,546 

1 Ql  9f>A 
lo4, ZUO 

34,997 

No.  3  C  W 

No.  4  „   

355,167 

900  '-co 
Zoo, i oZ 

28,356 

HA    A  Q  1 

/ 4, 4ol 

26,985 

7,512 

1  9Q0 

9,012 

A  1  9^ 
4,  J  ZD 

1,633 

65, 409 

I  Jl  ,  044 

11,178 

KK    C  A-1 

00, o4< 

6,379 

Feed 

Rejected  

Other  

Totals  

723,724 

23,581 

336,157 

1,083,462 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

57,836 
4,058 
1,565 
5,344 

83 
443 

57,919 
4,501 
1,565 
5,369 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  »   

25 

Other    

Totals  

68,803 

551 

69,354 

24,401 

24,401 

5,995,306 

438,587 

2,102,309 

8,536,202 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  4, 
1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


October  If,  1918— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

October  5,  1917— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total   

October  6,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

October  S,  1915— 

Terminal  elevators  

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. . 

Total  

October  8,  1914— 

Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  

Total  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

3.390.9S7 
202,596 
756,244 


4,349,82] 


3,432,441 
125,552 
2,977,649 


6,535,645 


6,863,248 
271,373 
5,099,660 


12,234,281 


11,605,603 
58,681 
l,3o5,217 


13,022,501 


17,206,128 
4,449,197 


21,655,325 


Other  Grain. 


Bushels. 

2,604.319 
235,991 
340,065 


3, 1S6, 375 


3,315,099 
79,90 
676,124 


4.071,130 


3,427,913 

63,4 
8,890,557 


12,381,942 


1,940,675 
1,253 
375,450 


2,317,378 


5,256,776 
1,093,983 


6,350,759 


Quantity  of  United  States  Wheat,  Oats,  Rye  and  Corn  in  store  at  the  following 
Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  for  the  week  ending  October  4,  1918. 


Depot  Harbour  ' 

Colling  wood    

West  St.  John,  N  B.-C.P.R  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin -U.T.P  

Halifax-  G.T.R  

Port  Colborne— Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co, 
Port  Colborne—  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator... 

Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co.,  Midland  

Total,  U.  S.  Grain  


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

28,650 
112 

145,500 
787,138 
316,731 
324,670 
781,104 
878,181. 
72,801 


3,334,887 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

920,370 
150,408 
Not 


918,034 
49,530 


613,792 
557,624 
301, 3*  16 


3,571,124 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


reported. 


Bushels 


23,000 


57,484 


80,484 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and! 
Port  Arthur  during-  the  Month  ended  September  30.  1918. 


Receipts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1918  

Bush. 
4,140,197 

Bush. 
111,083 

Bush. 
438,583 

Bush. 
9,757 

Bush. 
43, 460 

Bush. 
4,743,680 

Lb. 

863,600 

Shipments. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1918       ,  j  jjgjj6 

Bush. 

1,583,608 
562,535 

Bush. 
377,450 

Bush. 
102, i 15 

Bush. 

15,353 
32,505 

Bu^h. 
"  3,499 

Bush. 

1,598,901 
1, 138,104 

Lb. 

1,400,940 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  'Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  states  that  the 
South  African  trade  in  photographic  materials  is  well  worth  an  effort  to  secure.  There 
are  a  few  stores  which  specialize  in  these  goods,  but  these  are  either  branch  stores  of 
the  manufacturer  or  agencies.  The  drug  trade  seems  to  handle  the  bulk  of  this  business 
in  a  retail  way.  If  shippers  propose  remaining  in  the  trade,  or  some  branch  factory 
has  taken  up  exports  to  British  Dominions,  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  a  catalogue 
and  other  details  to  this  office,  which  will  be  useful  in  submitting  to  South  African 
inquirers. 

The  following  table  shows  South  African  imports  of  this  material : — 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 


Imports. 

Countries  of  Origin.  1917.  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Total   £60,691  £60,119  £44,982  £49,353 

Canada..    .  ."   1-411    5  — 

United  States   22,274  24,737  18,196  18.051 

United  Kingdoir   36,751  34,611  26,294  27,225 

Japan   31               11  4  2 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

727.  Wire  nails  and  iron  hooping. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  manufacturers1  of  wire  nails  and  iron  hooping  for  wooden 
cases,  which  are  required  for  the  Persian  gulf. 

728.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  all  kinds  of  Cana- 
dian chemicals  at  the  present  time  or  would  be  pleased  to  make  arrangements  for  after- 
war  trade. 

729.  Magnesite. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  import  at  the  present  time,  or 
make  arrangements  for  after-war  trade,  magnesite  (magnesium  carbonate). 

730.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  chemicals,  particularly  caustic  potash  if  possible. 

731.  Wax  paper. — An  important  firm  in  Tokyo  desires  to  obtain  about  2,000 
reams  of  wax  paper,  sizes  20-  by  30-inch  (14  pounds).  Samples  of  such  paper  may  be 
seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

732.  White  news  paper.— A  large  Japanese  firm  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  white  news  paper  for  present  and  future  deliveries. 

733.  Transparent  paper. — A  firm  in  Tokyo  which  imports  large  quantities  of 
material  from  America  annually,  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  transparent  paper. 

734.  Grease-proof  paper. — The  same  firm  as  above  desires  to  purchase  supplies 
of  grease-proof  paper  and  would  like  to  receive  samples  thereof. 

735.  Lithographic  paper. — A  Japanese  firm  of  some  importance  is  in  the  market 
for  500  tons  of  lithographic  paper. 

730.  Steel  pipes. — There  is  a  big  demand  in  Japan  for  steel  pipes  of  various  sizes, 
and  a  Tokyo  firm  is  anxious  to  communicate  with  prospective  shippers  thereof. 
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737.  Tin  scrap. — One  thousand  tons  per  month  of  tin  scrap  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  a  largo  Japanese  importing  firm,  who  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  inter- 
ested  Canadian  exporters. 

738.  Steel  rails— A  Japanese  importing  house  is  anxious  to  obtain  ten  or  twenty 
miles  of  12,  L6,  L8,  and  20-pound  steel  rails,  and  would  like  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian firms  in  this  connection. 

730.  Tin  plates. — A  Japanese  firm  located  in  Tokyo  is  anxious  to  get  supplies  of 
tin  plates  in  Canada  either  for  present  or  future  delivery. 

740.  Vulcanized  wood  fibre. — A  Japanese  importing  house  is  anxious  to  obtain 
indurated  fibre  such  as  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  trunks,  etc.  Samples  and  prices 
are  asked  for.  It  is  thought  a  good  business  can  be  worked  up  in  this  article  in  con- 
nection with  the  Japanese  trunk  manufacturers. 

T 1 1 .  Manila  board. — One  of  the  largest  paper  importing  firms  in  Japan  desires 
obtain  immediately  100  tons  of  manila  board  on  trial  order,  for  which  they  are 
prepared  to  supply  banker's  letter  of  credit.  This  board  which  was  formerly  obtained 
in  America  came  in  sheets  31-  by  43-inch,  gauge  012-014.  In  October,  1917,  the  price 
paid  tor  the  board  was  $110  f.o.b.  mill.  At  the  present  time  this  material  is  selling 
at  yen  600  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds  in  Japan.  The  firm  in  question  would  like  a  cable 
quotation  on  this  board  if  any  Canadian  firm  could  compete  with  the  above  price  or 
could  even  come  close  to  it.  A  sample  of  this  manila  board  may  be  seen  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

742.  Enamelled  paper. — A  paper-importing  company  desires  to  obtain  enamelled 
paper,  size  31-  by  43-inch,  80  pounds  per  ream.  The  last  shipment  of  such  paper  was 
obtained  at  9|  cents  per  pound,  but  present  quotations  are  $11.35  per  hundredweight. 
Any  Canadian  firm  who  could  compete  with  the  above  price  would  do  well  to  com- 
municate with  the  firm  in  question.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

743.  Lithographic  paper. — A  large  Tokyo  firm  is  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  of 
the  above  paper,  which  in  August,  1917,  was  imported  into  this  country  at  11  cents 
per  f.o.b.  mill.  It  comes  in  sheets  31-  by  43-inch  and  157  pounds  to  the  ream.  The 
firm  is  now  anxious  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Canadian  firms.  Samples  may 
be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

744.  Lithographic  paper. — The  same  firm  is  anxious  to  obtain  this  paper  in  sheets 
25-  by  37-inch,  108  pounds  to  the  ream.  This  paper  also  was  bought  in  August,  1917, 
at  11  cents  per  pound.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

745.  Lithographic  paper. — The  above  firm  is  also  anxious  to  obtain  lithographic 

paper  in  sheets  of  25-  by  37-inch,  48  pounds  per  ream.  In  August,  1917,  this  quality 
was  bought  at  12  cents  per  pound.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

74G.  Printing  paper. — A  large  Japanese  importing  house  which  formerly  imported 
printing  paper  from  England  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian mills.  The  sizes  generally  used  in  J apan  are  25-  by  37-inch  and  31-  by  43-inch. 
In  order  to  compete  in  this  market  the  prices  should  be  lower  than  30  sen  per  pound. 
Samples  of  the  paper  required  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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747.  "  Mozo  "  paper. — The  above  firm  is  also  anxious  to  obtain  what  is  called 
"  Mozo  "  paper  in  size  25-  by  37-inch  and  31-  by  43-inch.  Samples  of  the  paper 
required  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

748.  Newsprint. — A  paper  importing  company  located  in  Tokyo  desires  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  of  Canadian  newsprint,  preferably  in  sheets.  Samples  of  the 
paper  required  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

749.  Tissue  paper. — A  Japanese  firm  of  some  importance  is  anxious  to  buy  tissue 
paper  in  Canada.  Samples  of  same  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

750.  Grease-proof  paper. — The  above  firm  is  also  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  of 
grease-proof  paper,  samples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

751.  Parchment  paper. — An  important  firm  in  Tokyo  is  anxious  to  buy  parch- 
ment paper  in  Canada  in  sheets  21-  by  25-inch.  Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

752.  Bicycle  accessories. — A  Japanese  importing  house  desires  to  obtain  bicycle 
chains,  free  wheels  (coaster  brakes),  spokes,  and  nickel  ball  bearings  from  Canadian 
manufacturers.  This  firm  recently  placed  an  order  for  yen  20,000  worth  of  free  wheels 
in  England  and  yen  70,000  of  chain.  They  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  each 
article  which  they  would  be  wiling  to  pay  for.  They  intimated  a  large  business  could 
be  done  if  Canadian  firms  could  supply  the  materials  in  question. 


SHOES  FOR  CHILEAN  MINERS. 

(Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

The  importance  of  the  nitrate,  copper,  iron,  and  borax  mining  industries  in  Chile 
gives  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  large  numbers  of  boots  and  shoes,  especially  adapted 
to  conditions  in  mining  centres.  According  to  an  American  report,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  boots  and  shoes  used  by  ordinary  labourers  are  made  locally  in  the  domestic 
factories  using  power  machinery.  The  very  cheapest  grades  are  sometimes  made  by 
hand  in  the  districts  near  the  mines.  A  heavy  dark-tan  grain  15-inch  Blucher  shoe, 
built  on  the  American  last,  broad  toe,  double  sole  to  heel,  unlined  top,  tongue  stitched 
on  both  sides  to  top,  with  large  brass  hooks  and  eyelets,  and  two-buckle  strap  at  the 
top  is  most  in  favour.  Sizes  5  to  9  are  chiefly  needed.  Although  the  locally  manu- 
factured product  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year  or  two,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  demand  for  imported  high-grade  miners'  boots  for  many  years  to 
come.    Heavy  oil-grain  walking  shoes  are  also  used  a  great  deal  at  mining  centres. 
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CENSUS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA. 

The  Poiiiinion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  just  completed  a  census  for  1917  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  throughout  Canada,  and  the  figures  are  particularly  timely  in 
view  of  the  current  discussion  on  the  paper  situation. 

Altogether  the  census  embraced  eighty  concerns,  of  which  thirty-one  were  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  only,  twenty-six  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  only,  and  twenty- 
three  manufacturing  both  pulp  and  paper. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  this  industry,  including  land,  buildings,  machinery, 
stocks  on  hand  and  "  working"  capital,  amounted  to  $186, 37:1,906. 

The  total  number  of  employees  on  wages  was  20,685  males  and  671  females; 
i  >n  salaries,  1  ;U5  males  and  218  females.  The  total  salary  and  wages  bill  was  $20,344,286. 

The  aggregate  value  of  production  in  1917  was  $96,248,824.  The  census  covered 
gether  thirty-six  products,  of  which  the  more  important  are  as  follows: — 


Pulp — 

Quantity. 
Tons. 
921,081 
161,393 

374,894 

4,136 

63,467 

Paper — 

Tons. 

689,847 

$38,868,084 

45,235 

9,310,138 

50,360 

5,646,750 

54,080 

3,543,164 

900 

l,3S2,20g 

3,543,024 

By  provinces,  the  distribution  of  plants  is  as  follows : 

5 

1 

33 

. .    . .  31 

5 

..   ..  5 

CUBAN  NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

At  Cardenas  on  September  8  four  large  warehouses  containing  100,000  sack-  oi 
sugar  were  burned.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

The  first  concrete  ship  built  in  Cuba  was  launched  September  8  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Many  distinguished  people  from  all  parts  of  the  island  were  present  at  the 
launching. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  has  been  formed  to 
construct  a  shipyard  at  Cabanas  bay  which  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Havana.  It  will  be  equipped  with  facilities  for  constructing  vessels  of 
10,000  tons  displacement. — Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer,  Cuba,  September  12. 
1918. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction.  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Exchange 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Ganooina. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, 601  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de 
Correos,  Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General.  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Build- 
ing, Water  street,  St.  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

Li.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England.  C&ble  Address 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Adress,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B     Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahama*. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chrlstianla, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Export* 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN  HIGH  COMM ISSIONE^'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico.  British  Consul  Goneral. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 
Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  V1c<»-Conau]L 


IMPERIAL  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Report  of*  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie  nsed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Omce  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  cf  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.; 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913.  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  cn  Production  cf  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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WAR  MEASURES — CANADA. 

Separate  Licenses  Required  for  Export  of  Mica  and  Fish  Oils,  also  Stearine 

and  Tallow. 

According  to  Customs  Memo.  2244-B,  and  referring  to  Customs  Memo.  2178-B, 
exporters  of  the  above  are  advised  that  the  authority  given  to  customs  collectors  under 
section  6  of  said  Memo.  2178-B  to  license  the  export  of  mica  and  fish  oils  is  cancelled, 
except  when  the  applications  for  the  export  of  said  articles  are  approved  in  each  case 
by  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  War  Trade  Board  that  separate  licenses  issued 
under  their  approval  shall  hereafter  be  required  in  each  case  for  the  export  of  stearine 
and  tallow  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  all  other  countries  and,  therefore,  the 
authority  given  in  paragraph  1  of  the  instructions  regarding  licenses  in  Memo.  2229-B 
to  customs  collections  at  ports  of  exit  in  Canada  to  endorse  export  entries  of  goods 
included  in  that  memo,  as  "  licensed  for  export  to  U.S.A."  when  the  goods  are  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  is  hereby  withdrawn  in  respect  of  the  two  articles 
(stearine  and  tallow)  above  mentioned. 

Certificates  of  Origin  and  Interest. 

(Customs  Memo.  22Jf3-B.) 
Finland. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  September  25,  1918,  and  published  in  the  Canada 
Gazette  of  the  5th  October,  all  goods  imported  into  Canada  from  Finland  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  and  interest  issued  by  His  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 

The  certificate  required  in  respect  of  goods  from  Finland  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
certificate  which  must  accompany  shipments  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  and  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  Customs  Memo.  2033-B. 

Goods  arriving  in  Canada  from  Finland,  which  are  shipped  from  that  country  on 
or  after  the  15th  October,  1918,  and  which  are  unaccompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
origin  and  interest  from  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Helsingfors  are  not  to  be  admitted 
to  entry  at  customs. 

Goats  Imported  for  Breeding  Purposes. 

EXEMPT  FROM  DUTY  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  8,  1919. 

(Customs  Memo.  22^5-B.) 

By  Order  in  Council  of  the  4th  October,  1918,  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914, 
it  is  provided  that  during  the  period  of  one  year,  from  the  7th  February,  1918,  remis- 
sion and  refund  of  duty  be  authorized  in  respect  of  goats  for  breeding  purposes,  when 
imported  by  bona  fide  residents  of  Canada,  under  regulations  by  the  Minister  of 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. 

In  order  to  expedite  importation  and  delivery  of  these  goats,  they  may  be  entered 
at  the  custom  house  as  free  of  ordinary  duty  and  war  tax,  on  the  usual  form  of  entry 
for  home  consumption  (B  1),  the  following  statement  on  the  back  of  the  entry  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  importer  or  his  agent,  viz. : — 

"The  goats  described  in  the  foregoing  entry  are  imported  in  good  faith  for 
breeding  purposes." 
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UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Copper  Ore  Importation. 

The  I  nited  States  War  'Trade  Board  issues  the  following:— 

The  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  (No.  211)  affecting  the  impor- 
tation of  copper  ore  lias  been  so  far  modified  by  a  new  ruling!  (W.T.B.R.  249)  as  to 
permil  the  importation  of  copper  concentrates  containing  50  per  cent  or  over  of  copper 
from  non-enemy  countries  instead  of  60  per  cent  or  over,  as  in  the  former  ruling. 
The  previous  restriction  prohibiting  the  importation  of  ore,  except  from  Cuba,  Canada, 
or  Mexico,  and  of  copper  concentrates  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of  copper, 
except  from  the  above  countries,  remains  in  force.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
importation  from  any  lion-enemy  country  of  copper  matte,  blister  copper,  or  copper 
concentrates  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  copper. 

HONG  KONG — THE  STRATEGIC  TRADE  CENTRE  OF  SOUTH  CHINA. 

From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Hong  Kong,  June  20. — The  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  trade  for  South  China,  filling  the  same  function  which  for  the  North  China 
and  Yangtze  valley  is  fulfilled  by  Shanghai.  Although  extending  over  a  comparatively 
small  area,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  Crown  colonies  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  British  trade  interests  in  the  Far  East.  The  port 
serves  as  the  distributing  centre  of  imported  foreign  goods  for  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  export  of  Chinese  products  ranks  second  only  to  Shanghai.  The  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  over  $250,000,000  gold  a  year,  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  imports  and  one-third  of  the  exports  of 
the  collective  foreign  trade  of  China  in  normal  times  are  financed  and  distributed 
through  Hong  Kong. 

STATISTICS  OF  TRADE. 

Hong  Kong  has  always  been  a  free  port  and  statistics  of  trade  have  hitherto  not 
been  published.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  proper  conception  of  the 
nature  and  volume  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  Last  year  a  special  department  was  estab- 
lished to  supervise  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  colony,  and  henceforth 
valuable  data  should  be  available.  The  figures  for  the  last  four  months  of  1917  are 
appended  to  this  report.  These  returns  do  not  show  origin  of  imports  or  destination 
of  exports.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  properly  analyse  the  figures  given.  Mer- 
chandise imported  from  China  or  abroad  and  entered  in  the  import  column  often 
appears  again  under  the  head  of  exports  when  re-exported  from  the  colony.  The  best 
indication  of  the  important  part  which  Hong  Kong  plays  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  is  afforded  by  a  reference  to  the  statistical  publications  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  covering  the  year  1917 : — 


Value. 
$  Gold. 

Total  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  China   594,702,779 

Imports  "from  Hong  Kong   163,360,563  27% 

Total  exports  of  Chinese  products   476,819,579 

Exports  to  Hong  Kong   119,318,234  25% 

Total  trade  of  China  with  foreign  countries   1,071,522,358 

Trade  of  China  with  Hong  Kong   282,678,797  26% 


Since  Hong  Kong  has  a  population  of  only  a  little  over  500,000,  it  is  evident  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  turnover  given  above  consisted  of  goods  originating 
in  or  destined  for  consumption  within  the  colony.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  is  essentially  a  re-export  business,  the  colony  importing  foreign 
goods  for  redistribution  in  the  interior  and  receiving  South  China  products  for  ship- 
ment abroad. 
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SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

Apart  from  being  the  commercial  centre  of  South  'China,  an  important  tranship- 
ment trade  is  carried  on  from  Hong  Kong  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  French  Indo- 
China,  Siam,  Straits  Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East, 
so  that  the  port  occupies  a  position  somewhat  unique  among  great  centres  of  trade. 
Hong  Kong  owes  this  position,  first  of  all  to  its  advantageous  geographical  situation 
and,  secondly,  to  the  unexcelled  steamship  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  transpacific  steamship  lines  have  their  Far  Eastern  terminus  at  Hong 
Kong,  while  all  other  steamers  to  and  from  China  and  Japan  call  at  the  port.  In 
addition  numerous  and  frequent  coastal  services  provide  connections  with  the  out- 
ports  on  the  mainland  and  the  outlying  islands.  According  to  the  shipping  returns 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade 
entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  1913  was  47,520  and  25,821,652  tons;  thus  in 
respect  of  tonnage  Hong  Kong  has  ranked  with  London  and  Liverpool  as  one  of  the 
three  largest  ports  in  the  world. 


View  of  Hong  Kong  Harbour  from  the  Peak. 


In  view  of  the  excellent  shipping  facilities  from  Hong  Kong,  many  commercial 
houses  find  it  convenient  to  keep  stocks  at  the  port  on  which  they  can  draw  as  occasion 
requires  to  supply  the  various  Far  Eastern  territories  to  the  south.  Unfortunately 
no  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  extent  of  this  re-export  trade  with  countries 
other  than  China.  Many  of  the  steamers  calling  at  Hong  Kong  take  on  stores  or  refit 
there  and  this  helps  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  local  business  of  the 
colony. 
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THE  SOI  Til  CHINA  TRADE  FIELD. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Far  East  will  show  the  advantages  which  Hong  Kong 
derives  from  its  geographical  situation.  The  colony  is  situated  at  latitude  22°  18  N.  and 
Longitude  1 1  \  LO  E.,  hence  just  within  the  Tropics.  The  China  coast  at  about  latitude 
&6  makes  a  greal  bend  to  the  southwest  and  Hong  Kong  is  so  situated  as  to  be  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  so  formed.  It  is  thus  within  convenient  distance  of  a 
Large  pan  of  the  interior  of  China  south  of  the  Yangtze  valley.  The  colony  also  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  or  Pearl  river,  which  is  formed  by  the  converging  of 

ral  rivers  navigable  for  great  distances  and  providing  fairly  easy  communication 
for  a  wide  extenl  of  territory.  This  makes  Hong  Kong  the  gateway  for  the  whole  of 
the  area  served  by  these  trade  routes.  The  most  important  is  the  West  River  route 
from  Canton,  which  commands  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  province  of  Kwangsi  and 
penetrates  into  Yunan  and  Kweichow.  Other  routes  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
North  River  route  which  serves  the  province  of  Kwantung  north  of  Canton,  and  by 
moans  of  the  Oheling  Pass  affords  communication  with  the  waterways  of  Hunan,  and 
the  Eas1  River  route  which  penetrates  over  the  Meiling  Pass  into  southern  Kiangsi. 
With  the  outports  along  the  coast  and  the  valleys  cut  off  from  the  Canton  Piver 
system  of  mountain  ranges,  excellent -communication  is  afforded  by  the  numerous 
coastal  services  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  territory  tributary  to  Hong  Kong  commercially  therefore  comprises  the  whole 
•of  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  and  a  part  of  the  provinces  of  Fukien, 
Kiangsi,  Hunan,  Kweichow  and  Yunan.  Foochow  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  northerly 
port,  where  the  trade  influence  of  Hong  Kong  overlaps  with  that  of  Shanghai.  The 
territory  outlined  is  what  is  known  as  the  South  China  trade  field,  extending  over  an 
area  of  about  300,000  square  miles  and  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  70,000,000 
people. 

RAILWAYS  IN   SOUTH  CHINA. 

The  south  of  China  is  even  more  poorly  provided  with  railway  communication 
than  are  the  districts  north  of  the  Yangtze  river.    The  most  important  line  at  present 
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in  operation  is  the  Canton-Kowloon  railway,  111  miles  in  length.  This  railway  is 
partly  under  British  and  partly  under  Chinese  administration.    From  Canton  a  line 
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also  runs  north  to  Shao-chow.  This  is  a  section,  of  what  will  eventually  be  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway,  with  a  total  length  of  730  miles  and  connecting  the  south  of  China 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  north.  The  other  railways  already  in  operation  in 
South  China  are  mostly  short  lines  running  from  points  on  the  coast  and  are  not  of 
very  great  importance.  Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  the  French  railway  from 
the  coast  of  Tonking  up  into  Yunan.  This  line  has  diverted  a  part  of  the  traffic 
which  formerly  came  down  to  Canton  by  the  West  River  route.  Lines  in  South  China 
for  the  construction  of  which  arrangements  have  already  been  made  include  a  railway 
from  the  Yangtze  river  southwest  to  Yunan,  a  line  from  the  Hankow-Canton  railway 
at  Chuchow  to  the  coast  at  Chinchow  and  another  north  from  Chinchow  to  the  province 
of  Kweichow.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  of  these  lines  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  the  necessary  supplies  and  funds  are  available.  The  con- 
struction of  these  railways  and  especially  the  completion  of  the  Hankow-Canton  line 
should  greatly  assist  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  South  China. 

PEOPLE  AND  LANGUAGE. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  China  are  an  industrial  race  and  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  more  literary  Chinese  of  the  Yangtze  valley.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people  and  the  standard  of  living  is  low.  The  surplus  remaining  after 
providing  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence  is  very  small.  On  the  other  hand  China 
is  beginning  to  respond  to  the  influence  of  western  ideas.  The  future  will  undoubt- 
edly be  progressive  and  the  modernizing  tendency  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 


The  Bund  at  Canton. 


living  will  be  reflected  in  a  greater  demand  for  many  of  the  products  of  the  West. 
Owing  to  the  density  of  population,  a  slight  increase  in  the  consuming  power  of  the 
people  results  in  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  goods  imported  from  abroad. 

A  multitude  of  different  dialects  are  spoken  in  South  China,  each  district  almost 
having  its  own  language.    In  Hong  Kong  the  prevailing  dialect  among  the  Chinese 
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commercial  classes  is  Cantonese,  but  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  speak 
the  Hakha  Language.  The  ricksha  and  chair  coolies  and  porters  are  immigrants  from 
Swatow  and  Bpeak  the  dialect  of  that  district.  The  majority  of  educated  Chinamen 
are  able  to  understand  and  talk  moderately  well  the  official  Mandarin  language. 
Pidgeon  Knglish  is  the  "lingua  Franca"  for  nearly  all  dealings  with  foreigners. 

TREATY  PORTS. 

The  commercial  activity  of  foreigners  in  China  is  largely  confined  to  certain 
ports  opened  by  treaty  or  voluntarily  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  subject  to  regu- 
lations agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned.  Up  to  1842  European  traders  were 
greatly  restricted  and  were  only  permitted  to  have  dealings  with  the  merchants'  guild 
of  Canton.  The  treaty  of  that  year  opened  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo  and  Shanghai  to  foreign  trade  and  granted  special  privileges.  There  are  now 
over  forty  such  treaty  ports  in  China,  of  which  some  fourteen  are  in  the  south.  At 
these  ports  foreign  nations  may  establish  consulates  and  their  merchants  are  per- 
mitted to  live  and  do  business.  On  the  trade  of  these  ports  duties  and  other  dues  are 
levied  according  to  a  tariff  settled  by  treaty.  By  the  payment  of  duty  at  a  treaty  port 
goods  also  are  exempted  by  all  further  taxation  on  movement.  This  latter  privilege 
is  of  great  importance.  Foreign  imported  goods  having  once  paid  duty  at  a  treaty 
port  can  be  sent  to  another  treaty  port  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast  free  of  the 
"  Likin  "  or  transit  duties,  which  have  so  greatly  hindered  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country.  The  duties  at  the  treaty  ports  are  collected  by  officers  of  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs,  which  is  under  the  administration  and  management  of  foreigners. 

The  chief  treaty  port  in  South  China  is  Canton,  which  for  many  years  held  a 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade.  Since  the  development  of  Hong  Kong,  the  direct  trade 
of  Canton  with  foreign  countries  has  been  limited,  the  port  having  become  a  commer- 
cial dependency  of  the  British  colony.  The  city  is  favourably  situated  to  serve  as  a 
distributing  centre,  being  near  the  confluence  of  three  navigable  rivers  flowing  from 
the  northeast,  north  and  west.  The  most  important  treaty  ports  on  the  South  China 
coast  are  Swatow,  Foochow,  and  Amoy.  The  trade  of  the  two  latter  ports  is  on  the  decline 
with  the  falling  off  of  the  traffic  in  Formosan  and  local  teas.  Swatow  is  a  busy  little 
port  with  a  fairly  extensive  hinterland,  which  is  cut  off  from  C'anton  and  the  ports  to 
the  north  by  ranges  of  hills.  Southwest  of  Hong  Kong  are  the  treaty  ports  of  Pak-hoi 
and  Kiunchow  and  the  French  leased  territory  of  Kwang-chow-wan.  The  trade  of  the 
two  former  is  at  present  small,  but  capable  of  development.  In  the  interior  the  treaty 
ports  of  Wuchow  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the  West  river  and  Nanning 
further  up  the  same  river  are  important  distributing  points.  Kongmoon  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Canton  River  delta  taps  a  part  of  the  trade  of  a  rich  hinterland,  from 
whence  come  many  of  the  emigrants  to  North  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  Por- 
tuguese colony  of  Macoa  is  no  longer  important  as  a  commercial  centre,  except  as  a 
port  of  departure  for  coolie  emigrants. 

THE  COLONY  OF  HONG  KONG. 

The  crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong  comprises  the  island  of  that  name  and  the 
dependent  territory  across  the  harbour  known  as  Kcwloon  and  the  New  Territory. 
The  total  civil  population  of  the  colony  was  estimated  in  T916  at  529,010,  consisting 
of  13,390  non-Chinese  and  515,620  Chinese.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  and  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles.  The  anchorage  has 
a  general  width  of  a  mile  and  there  are  entrances  from  two  sides,  both  well  protected. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  live  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  which  is  spread  for  about  4 
miles  along  the  shore  of  the  island.  On  the  hills  above  the  town  there  is  a  foreign 
residential  section  known  as  the  Peak.  The  island  is  about  11  miles  long  and  from 
2  to  5  miles  broad  and  consists  of  a  broken  ridge  of  lofty  hills.  There  is  little  land 
suitable  for  tillage  and  the  natural  productions  of  the  colony  are  few  and  unimportant. 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  beautiful.  The  streets  and  roads  are  well  made  and 
kept  and  there  are  many  substantial  buildings.  The  planting  of  forest  trees  and 
the  draining  of  stagnant  waters  has  made  a  desolate  and  malarial  island  into  one  of 


The  City  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong. 


the  healthiest  spots  of  the  world  in  the  same  latitude.  The  colony  therefore  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  colonial  system  and  administration  of  Great  Britain. 

ACQUISITION  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  island  and  harbour  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  1841  as  a  result  of  the  war,  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  opening  of 
China  to  foreign  trade  on  a  more  unrestricted  basis  than  had  hitherto  been  possible. 
Up  to  that  time  foreign  traders  doing  business  with  the  merchants'  guild  of  Canton 
had  their  headquarters  at  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macoa.  From  the  year  1856  the 
development  of  Hong  Kong  was  rapid  and  the  importance  of  Macoa  as  a  centre  for 
trade  declined.  In  1860  the  peninsula  of  Kowloon  was  definitely  ceded  to  the  British 
and  in  1898  another  agreement  was  concluded  whereby  China  granted  the  territory 
behind  Kowloon,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands,  for  a  period  of  99  years,  thus 
completing  the  defence  system  and  assuring  the  fortifications  of  the  colony.  The  area 
of  this  new  territory  is  376  square  miles,  thereby  bringing  the  total  area  under  the 
British  flag  up  to  410  square  miles. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  six  official  and  two  unofficial  members.    Ordinances  are  enacted 
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by  liif  legislative  council,  composed  of  seven  officials  and  six  unofficial,  and  presided 
over  by  the  governor.  One  of  the  unofficial  members  is  elected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ami  another  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  other  four,  two  of  whom  are 
Chinese  of  British  allegiance,  are  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  governor  is 
appointed  by  ami  acts  under  the  Colonial  Office  at  London  and  holds  office  usually  for 
a  term  of  five  years. 

INDUSTRIES  OF   HONG  KONG. 

II. Mm  Kong  has  several  important  industries,  including  extensive  dockyard  and 
engineering  works,  three  sugar  refineries,  a  rope  factory,  cement  works,  a  glass  factory, 
feather-cleaning  works,  soap  factory,  paper  mills,  a  match  factory  and  several  ship- 
building  establishments.  In  view  of  the  advantageous  situation  of  Hong  Kong  it  is 
fell  by  many  of  its  business  men  th,at  many  more  industries  could  be  attracted  to  the 
colony  if  proper  encouragement  was  forthcoming.  The  dock  accommodation  is  fully 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  port.  There  are  two  docks  over  TOO  feet  in  length  and 
several  of  smaller  size.  One  company  has  three  extensive  dockyard  establishments 
tilled  with  the  latest  appliances  and  equipment.  This  concern  is  now  preparing  three 
new  Bhipways  and  expects  to  be  in  a  position  next  year  for  building  steamships  up  to 
16,000  tons  gross.  Another  company  has  an  up-to-date  plant,  which  includes  a  dock 
7^7  feet  in  length  and  a  building  yard  fitted  for  turning  out  vessels  of  various  kinds. 
A  steamship  of  over  5,000  tons  was  recently  built  by  this  company.  There  is  also  a 
naval  dockyard  with  a  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels  and  several 
private  concerns  building  small  steamers,  launches,  junks  and  other  vessels.  Another 
industry  in  Hong  Kong  deserving  of  mention  is  that  managed  by  the  Dairy  Farm 
Company,  which  supplies  the  European  population  both  at  Hong  Kong  and  throughout 
the  Far  East,  as  well  as  the  steamers  which  call  at  the  port,  with  fresh  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  poultry,  meats,  hams,  bacon  and  other  produce.  This  concern  has 
lately  been  experimenting  with  the  canning  and  preserving  of  meats  for  supplying  ships 
and  for  shipment  to  the  tropical  districts  to  the  south. 

TARIFF. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port  and  duties  are  levied  only  on  a  limited  number  of 
articles,  such  as  wines,  liquors  and  tobacco,  when  imported  for  local  consumption, 
goods  imported  and  then  reshipped  from  the  colony  pay  no  duty.  Imports  into  South 
China  ports  from  Hong  Kong  are  subject  to  the  Chinese  tariff,  which  is  a  general  ad 
valorem  tariff  for  revenue  purposes,  the  scale  of  duty  being  5  per  cent. 


CANADA'S  SHARE  IN  AUSTRALIA'S  PURCHASES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS  DURING  1916-17. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1918. — Even  in  normal  years,  the  importation  into  Australia 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  farming  implements  has  fluctuated  considerably,  there- 
fore it  is  surprising  that,  under  the  war  conditions  of  1916-17,  the  trade  has  been  so 
well  maintained.  The  demand  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions,  to  the  new 
areas  being  opened  up  and  to  the  extent  of  stocks,  perforce,  carried  over  from  one 
season  to  another. 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  from  all  countries 
into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1914-15  to  1916-17  are  shown  thus : — 

Australian  Imports —  1914-15.        1915-16.  1916-17. 

Agricultural  machinery,  etc   £513,326        £456,952  £508,386 

CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

As  for  many  previous  years,  Canada  maintained  the  predominating  position  in 
1916-17  in  the  imported  agricultural  machinery  and  implement  trade  of  the  Common- 
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"wealth.  This  position  has  been  maintained  by  supplying  implements  suitable  for  the 
varied  requirements  of  the  Australian  states,  combined  with  the  expert  selling  organ- 
ization of  branch  houses  and  capable  and  experienced  agents.  For  cultivating,  sowing 
and  cutting  the  importations  are,  in  the  main,  agricultural  machinery  made  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

In  normal  years  the  importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  chiefly  composed 
of  ploughshares,  ploughboards  and  articles  used  by  Australian  manufacturers  in  the 
construction  of  locally-made  implements.  Threshing  outfits,  rollers,  mowers  and  cream 
separators  are  to  some  extent  of  British  make. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  annexed  schedule  illustrates  the  value  of  Australian 
importations  from  the  three  principal  sources  of  manufacture — Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom — for  the  last  three  years: — 

From       Prom  United 
Agricultural  machinery —  From  Canada.  United  States.  Kingdom. 

Australian  imports,  1914-15   £261,878         £188,355  £55,610 

1915-  16   204,139  200,301  45,901 

1916-  17   .     245,310  226,904  30,557 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 

Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  are  included  in  the 
Commonwealth  trade  classification  with  items  of  considerable  value.  In  giving  the 
values  of  the  importation  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  appended  schedules,  comment 
is  made  only  upon  the  more  important  items.  As  heretofore,  should  detailed  informa- 
tion be  required  by  manufacturers  of  special  farming  machinery  and  implements  as 
to  their  adaptability  for  the  Australian  trade,  it  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

The  classification  and  values  of  the  imports  into  Australia,  showing  increases  and 
decreases,  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

CHAFFCUTTERS  AND  HORSE  GEARS,  CHAFFCUTTER  KNIVES,  CORN  SHELLERS,  CORN  HUSKERS, 
CULTIVATORS  N.E.I.,  HARROWS,  PLOUGHS  N.E.I.,  PLOUGHSHARES,  PLOUGH  MOULDBOARDS, 
SCARIFIERS  IMPORTS. 


Country  of  Origin. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

+  Increase. 

Value. 

"Value. 

■ — Decrease. 

£  20,257 

£  12,747 

— £  7,510 

55,085 

—  5,810 

2,167 

—  1,754 

35,646 

—  5,427 

415 

+  415 

Total  

£126,137 

£106,060 

-i-£20,077 

COMBINED  CORN  SHELLERS,  HUSKER  AND  BAGGER;  COMBINED  CORN  SHELLER  AND  HUSKER; 
DISC  CULTIVATORS,  STUMP  JUMP  PLOUGH,  WINNOWERS;  SEATS,  POLES,  SWINGLE  BARS, 
YOKES  AND  TREES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES,  WHEN  IMPORTED  SEPARATELY  IMPORTS. 


Country  of  Origin.  1915-16.         1916-17.  -flncrease. 

Value.  Value.        — Decrease. 


£  435 

+  £ 

306 

3,614 

1,289 

Other  British  

24 

24 

United  States  

10,202 

+ 

100 

Other  foreign  

7 

+ 

7 

Total   £15,134  £14,282       —  £852 


Imported  stump  jump  ploughs  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian,  while  the  trade 
in  disc  cultivators,  seats,  poles,  swingle  bars,  yokes  and  trees  is  held  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Corn  shellers  and  huskers  are  unimportant  in  value.  The  competi- 
tion of  Australian  manufacturers  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  importations  under 
this  classification. 
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DRILLS  (FERTILIZERS,  SEED  AND  GRAIN ) — IMPORTS. 

1915-16.  1916-17. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  - — Decrease. 

Canada   £35,641  £21,392  —£14.249 

United  States   23,729  9,652  —  14,077 

Total   £59,370  £31,044  —£28,326 


The  decrease  in  the  importations  of  drills  in  1916-17  was  caused  by  several  factors, 
such  as  increased  factory  cost  and  abnormal  ocean  freights  having  greatly  advanced 
prices  over  those  ruling  in  pre-war  days.  Shortage  of  tonnage  was  also  responsible, 
as  the  available  space  was  used  for  transportation  of  more  urgent  requirements. 
Further,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  was  less  than  normal,  as  farmers  found  it  more 
remunerative  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep,  owing  to  high  prices  for  meats,  than  in  growing 
field  crops.  The  scarcity  of  labour  precluded  the  opening  up  of  new  country,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  stocks  held  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

ATTACIIM EXTS  FOR  DRILLS   (FERTILIZERS,  SEED  AND  GRAIN)  IMPORTS. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  +Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  • — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £    301  £    291  —  £  10 

Canada   3,003  4,133  +  1,130 

New  Zealand.     8  +  8 

Germany   2    —  2 

United  States   982  1,533  +  551 

Total   £4,288  £5,96<5  +  £1,677 

This  trade  is  dependent  upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills,  and  parts 
used  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 

HARVESTERS   ( STRIPPER)  IMPORTS. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  -{-Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                             Value.  Value.  ■ — Decrease. 

Canada                                                              £  4,242  £  92,109  +£  87,867 

United  States                                                        13,971  49,933  +  35,962 

Total                                                      £18,213"  £142,042  +£1 23,829 

The  variation  in  the  importation  of  certain  lines  of  agricultural  machinery,  from 
year  to  year,  is  aptly  illustrated  in  stripper  harvesters  and  reaper  threshers  (the  values 
of  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  classification).  In  1914-15  the  imports  were  valued 
at  £137,489  so  that  the  substantial  increase  in  1916-17  over  1915-16  is  partly  explained. 
There  has,  however,  been  considerable  improvement  in  these  massive  Canadian 
machines  which  are  now  held  to  be  superior  to  all  competitors.  The  stripper  har- 
vesters can  only  be  used  under  dry  climatic  conditions,  such  as  Australia  and  the 
Argentine,  where  the  grain  is  ripened  on  the  straw.  Stripper  harvesters  are  also 
extensively  made  by  Australian  manufacturers. 

METAL  PARTS  OF  STRIPPER  HARVESTERS  AND  STRIPPERS — IMPORTS. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  -{-Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.  Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

Canada   £   710  £6,013  +  £5,303 

United  States   665  3,663  +  2,998 

United  Kingdom   1    —  1 

Other  British   4    —  4 

Total   '        £1,380  £9,676  +  £8,296 

Coincident  with  the  increased  importations  of  stripper  harvesters  and  reaper 
threshers  was  the  expansion  in  the  importation  of  parts.  This  trade  is  dependent 
upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills,  and  parts  used  by  Australian  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery. 
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MOWERS,  REAPERS  AND  REAPERS  AND  BINDERS  IMPORTS. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  +Increase. 

Country  of  Origin.                             Value.  Value.  — Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                                £    3,701  £     2,891  —  810 

Canada                                                                   86,975  56,136  —  30,839 

New  Zealand                                                              5  3  —  2 

United  States                                                      72,352  72,396  +  44 

Total  '      £163,033  £131,426  — £31,607 


Investigation  into  the  marked  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  1916-17  importation 
from  Canada  of  reapers  and  binders  and  mowers  indicates  that  the  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ments arrived  in  Australia  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  hence  credit 
will  be  given  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  following  year.  For  the  period  under  review, 
owing  to  a  fair  carry-over  from  the  previous  season,  the  trade  requirements  were 
less  than  normal.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  reapers  and  binders  which  are  only  in  use 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  harvesting  of  hay  and  grain.  Mowers  are  mainly  used  for 
cutting  lucerne  (alfalfa)  which  is  a  quick'  growing  crop,  hence  these  machines  are 
operated  the  year  round  in  Australia. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  N.E.I.   (DUTIABLE)  IMPORTS. 

Including  cane  loaders,  unloaders,  and  harvesters;  channel-making  graders; 
garden  and  field  spraying  machines,  rollers,  hose  reels,  syringes;  horse  road  rollers 
and  machines;  lawn  mowers,  sweepers  and  sprinklers;  road  scoops  and  scrapers; 
scoops ;  stump  extractors. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

+  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

£  9,043 

£  5,483 

£3,560 

3,245 

4,377 

+ 

1,132 

New  Zealand  

164 

116 

48 

12.0 

299 

+ 

179 

United  States  

23,289 

26,591 

+ 

3,302 

45 

35 

10 

4 

+ 

1 

Total  

.    .  .  £35,909 

£36,905 

+ 

£996 

In  garden  and  orchard  implements,  and  other  lines  included  in  this  miscellaneous 
schedule.  United  States  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Well- 
established  makes  of  British  and  United  States  lawn  mowers  control  the  bulk  of  the 
Australian  requirements.  The  demand  continues  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  is 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  close  attention  of  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion.  Channel 
graders  and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  are  used 
in  irrigation  and  swamp  reclamation  works. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,   OTHER    (FREE) — IMPORTS. 

Including  testers  and  pasteurizers,  cotton  gins;  fibre  scutching  machines;  hand- 
worked rakes  and  ploughs  combined;  hay  tedders;  horse  rakes;  lucerne  bunchers; 
maize  harvesters;  maize  binders;  milking  machines;  mouldboard  plates  in  the  rough 
and  not  cut  into  shape;  potato  raisers  or  diggers;  potato  sorters;  root  cutters; 
pulpers  and  graders,  straw  stackers;  sub-surface  packers,  threshing  machines,  maize 
harvesters  and  maize  binders. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

+  Increase. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

— Decrease. 

£12,469 

£  8,710 

—  £3,759 

4,534 

2,451 

—  2,083 

1.057 

990 

—  67 

1,189 

704 

—  485 

843 

+  843 

United  States  

14,138 

17,288 

+  3,150 

.    .  .  101 

—  101 

Total  

.    ..  £33,488 

£30,986 

—  £2,502 
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The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers,  root 
cutters,  pulpers  and  sub-surface  packers.  Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  mainly  represented  in  mouldboard  plates  and  a  few  threshing  outfits.  From  the 
United  States  the  loading  lines  under  the  above  schedule  are  similar  to  those  from 
Canada  with  the  addition  of  rakes,  bunchers  and  mouldboard  plates. 

MM  E  SPREADERS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  FARMS. 

A.a  outlined  in  Weekly  Bulletin  Nos.  652  and  711,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  lime 
spreaders  to  overcome  the  sourness  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  super- 
phosphates  as  a  fertilizer.  The  spreaders  are  in  chief  demand  in  the  districts  where 
lucerne  (alfalfa)  is  under  cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  are 
made  in  Australia,  but  Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  spreaders  participate  in  the 
trade. 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

In  Australia  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  What  is  known  as  the 
k -row  planter  in  North  America  has  not  found  favour  in  Australia.  Under  normal 
seasons,  the  sale  of  single-row  corn  planters — or  maize  drills — is  not  estimated  to 
exceed  1,000  planters,  of  which  the  importations  are  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  sale  is  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one- third  of  the  planters  are  equipped  with  a  small  fertilizer 
attachment  to  permit  the  sowing  of  superphosphates  or  bone  dust  along  with  the  corn. 

IMPORTATION  OF  IMPLEMENTS  IN  1918-19. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  still  held  at  Australian 
ports,  through  lack  of  tonnage  for  transportation  oversea,  and  that  much  of  the  labour 
hitherto  available  to  farmers  is  now  on  active  service  with  the  Australian  Imperial 
Forces  abroad,  the  outlook  for  the  agricultural  implement  trade  for  1918-19  is  held, 
by  importers,  to  be  distinctly  encouraging. 

So  far,  taking  the  Commonwealth  generally,  the  season  has  been  excellent  although, 
until  quite  recently,  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  were  subject  to 
drought  conditions. 

In  some  of  the  states,  the  construction  of  railway  tracks  is  proceeding  apace 
and,  when  the  rails  are  available,  considerable  new  country  will  be  opened  up,  with  a 
consequent  demand  for  farming  implements. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  repatriation  of  Australian  soldiers  to  whom 
the  Government  is  making  monetary  advances  for  the  purchase  of  horses,  farming 
implements,  etc.,  so  that  importers  will  have  at  least  a  portion  of  this  new  trade  to 
cater  for. 

Despite  the  uncertain  shipping  facilities  and  abnormal  freights  on  bulky  machines, 
importers  express  the  view — if  the  climatic  conditions  continue  favourable — that  their 
requirements  for  1918-19  will  not  be  less  than  normal. 


JAPANESE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  September  12. — It  was  in  1887  that  Tokyo  won  the  distinction 
of  having  the  first  electric  lighting  plant  in  Japan,  supplied  by  the  Tokyo  Electric 
Light  Company  from  its  power  house  at  Nihonbashi.  At  first  there  were  only  200 
lights  for  disposal  to  the  public.  In  1888  a  lighting  plant  was  established  at  Kobe 
which  used  only  20  kilowatts.  In  1889  Osaka  followed  with  a  30-kilowatt  plant. 
About  this  time  electricity  began  to  assume  an  important  aspect  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities,  and  electric  plants  were  built  at  Kyoto,  Nagoya  and  Yokohama  in  rapid 
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succession.  Up  to  1890  the  plants  built  were  operated  by  steam,  but  the  next  year 
plans  were  laid  for  a  hydro -electric  plant  at  Lake  Biwa,  just  north  of  the  city  of  Kyoto. 
After  the  war  with  Russia  great  progress  was  made  in  electrical  enterprises.  To-day 
more  than  72  cities  and  1,200  towns  are  supplied  with  electrical  energy. 

Although  no  official  returns  are  available  Mr.  K.  Uchida,  Vice-Minister  of  Com- 
munications, is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  up  to  date  the  total  capital  invested 
in  electrical  enterprises  represents  some  650,000,000  yen,  while  electric  lights  to  the 
number  of  11,000,000  are  in  actual  use.  This  investment  represents  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  for  lighting  power,  and  37  per  cent  for  motive  power  since  1906.  The  total 
increase  represents  190  per  cent,  the  largest  part  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
building  of  hydro-electric  plants. 

The  main  cause  for  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  electric  power  during  the  last 
few  years,  particularly  since  1914,  is  due  to  the  high  price  of  coal,  together  with  the 
scarcity  thereof  as  compared  with  other  countries.  For  instance,  Canada  has  154  times 
as  much  coal  as  Japan,  so  that  for  purposes. of  economy  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  country  develop  her  electrical  resources.  Fortunately  Japan  is  very  well  supplied 
with  water-power.  The  authorities  estimate  that  there  are  1,536  sites  available  for 
hydro-electric  plants  in  Japan  which  are  capable  of  producing  from  3,275,000  to 
5,600,000  horse-power. 

As  showing  the  importance  which  electricity  is  occupying  in  various  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  country,  the  following  figures  indicate  the  products  manu- 
factured by  electricity  in  1916 : — 


Yen. 

Carbonate  of  lime   1,782,158 

Nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  .   ..  4,773,468 

Phosphorus   579,872 

Chlorate  of  potash   5,720,145 

Soda  oxide   325,170 

Caustic  soda   361,280 

Bleaching  powder   463,785 

Electrolytic  copper   83,225,346 

Gold  and  silver   12,183,020 

Iron  and  copper   -2,795,202 

Zinc   5,229,242 

Sulphate  of  copper   363,399 

Iodoform   30,900 

Soda  chloride   4,224 


Total  for  year  1916   117,727,211 


As  compared  with  the  year  1915,  this  represents  an  increase  of  yen  61,447,560. 

In  1916  the  total  production  of  electrical  apparatus  amounted  to  more  than 
yen  100,000,000.  This  not  only  included  small  electrical  machines  but  large  machines 
of  every  description  which  were  formerly  imported  from  abroad,  so  that  from  a 
country  importing  electrical  apparatus,  Japan  has  now  become  an  exporting  country, 
having  indented  some  yen  12,000,000  during  the  last  year.  The  great  expansion  in 
the  electrical  industry  of  Japan  made  during  the  last  few  years  is  thought  to  be  only 
a  beginning  compared  to  its  future  importance. 

ELECTRIC  ENTERPRISES  IN  JAPAN. 


Year. 

No. 
of  Co's. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Electric 

Lights. 

Electric  Motors. 

X  umber 
of  Lights  sup- 
plied. 

Electric 
Power 
supplied. 

Number 
of  Motors 
supplied. 

Electric 
Power 
supplied. 

Horse  Power. 

1910...  . 

1S5 

155,104,800 

2, 141,810 

75,578 

7,970 

17,241 

23,111 

1911 

235 

2:-?  1,803, 301 

3,090,510 

99,897 

11 , 248 

23, 938 

32,089 

1912 

310 

268,476,379 

4,499,027 

131,340 

18,092 

32,994 

44,055 

385 

378,200,231 

0,118,420 

160,865 

27,:-!70 

51,103 

68,519 

1914 

437 

434,755,295 

7,7<>0,902 

177,940 

35,309 

79,!>iu 

10V273 

1915..  .  . 

485 

403,188,233 

8,420,357 

190,496 

42,789 

130,918 

182,704 
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LEADING   ELK'C'I  RIC  Tim  I  WAY  KNTKKl'KISKS. 


Natiir  and  Location. 


Tokyo  Municipality,  Tokyo  

K t-i ti in  Klectrie  Hallway,  Kawasaki  

Tanagawa  Electric  Railway,  Tokyo  

K«  i-.  i  Kleotric  Railway,  Tokyo  

Oji  Eleotrio  Railway,  Tokyo  

Kei-o  Electric  Railway,  Tokyo  

Yokohama  Electric  Co.,  Yokohama  

Odawara  ISlectrys  Railway,  Odawara  

Yokohama  Electric  Railway,  Yokohama  

Xapoya  Kit  vine  Railway,  Yokohama*  

Aichi  Electric  Railway,  Nagoya  

I  sr  Electric  Railway,  Yamada  

Krishin  Tramway,  Kyoto  

Kyoto  Municipality,  Kyoto  

Kyoto  Electric  Railway,  Kyoto  

Osaka  Municipality,  Osaka  

Hankai  Tramway,  Osaka  *  t  

Minoo-Arima  Tramway,  Ikeda  

Xankai  Railway,  Osaja   

Hanshin  Electrie  Railway,  A.magasaki  

Kobe  Electric  Railway,  Kobe  

Hyogo  Tramway,  Siuua  *   

Tosa  Electric  Radway,  Kochi  

Kyushu  Electric  Light  and  Railway,  Eukuoka. 
Kyushu  Electric  Tramway,  Kokura  

Notf  :-  Those  marked  *  are  the  companies  undertaking  transportation  business  only,  the  rest  combining 
it  w  ith  other  business,  such  as  electric  supply  and  lighting.  i  The  Hankai  tramway  was  afterward 
absorbed  by  the  Nankai  railway. 

KYUQTJOT,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  POSSESSES  NEW  WHALE 
CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Victoria  Whaling  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  have  been  canning  whale 
meat  for  a  number  of  months  at  Kyuquot,  B.C.  In  a  letter  to  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch  they  say :  "  Owing  to  the  demand  for  whale  meat  for  food,  during  the 
last  six  months  we  have  erected  a  cannery  at  our  Kyuquot  plant,  where  we  expect  to 
pack  from  '30,000  to  50,000  cases  of  whale  meat  this  season.  We  have  also  erected 
three  cold  storage  plants  at  Bay  City,  Washington,  Akutan,  Alaska  and  Naden  Har- 
bour, Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  frozen  whale  meat.  We 
also  own  and  operate  two  freight  steamers,  one  of  which  has  a  cold  storage  capacity 
of  500  tons.  The  species  of  whales  taken  on  this  coast  yield  from  three  to  twelve  tons 
of  prime  meat  and  only  the  prime  meat  is  used  by  us  at  the  present  time  for  canning 
or  freezing  for  food.  At  our  plants  the  meat  is  handled  in  an  absolutely  sanitary 
manner  and  to  this  end  we  have  gone  to  considerable  expense.  Owing  to  the  whale 
being  a  hot-blooded  mammal,  many  of  the  whales  brought  into  our  stations  are  unfit 
for  food  as  they  are  sometimes  captured  at  great  distances  from  the  stations  and  whales 
that  have  been  killed  over  24  hours  are  not  used  for  this  purpose.  Samples  of  our 
canned  product  are  only  now  being  sent  out  to  prospective  buyers  and  we  have  not  at 
present  made  any  large  sales  in  this  country  or  the  United  States  although  we  have 
shipped  1,000  cases  to  Samoa  and  Fiji.  For  the  frozen  product,  however,  we  already 
have  orders  for  over  1,000  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  is  being  shipped  to  Boston.  Doctor 
H.  M.  Smith,  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  our  new  industry  and  we  enclose  herewith  a  report  from  him  on  the 
analysis  of  canned  whale  meat.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  given  us  by  Professor 
Babcock  of  the  Provincial  Fisheries  Department,  who  recently  paid  a  visit  to  our 
cannery  at  Kyuquot.    Our  whaling  season  opens  about  the  1st  of  April  and  ends  about 


Capital 
p.  u. 
Yen  1,000. 


r?  Q  1 1  \\T  *>  \T 
1  V  « I  J  I  W  tXy 

lYT 1 1  PI  rr A 
J.VX  1 1  \Z  tti  C 

Track 
IVliieage. 

86,977 

79-6 

158-6 

4,452 

17-4 

34-7 

800 

5-9 

9-3 

1,073 

8-8 

15-7 

1,000 

5-1 

10-2 

590 

9-5 

11-3 

5,350 

6-4 

6-4 

1,490 

7-6 

7-6 

4,050 

12-7 

23-6 

4,560 

51-3 

90-6 

1,173 

18-4 

18-4 

1,225 

9-6 

12-4 

1,500 

6-6 

13-2 

15,00/ 

13-9 

27-8 

5,250 

15-8 

30-4 

31,911 

29-6 

59-2 

2,620 

13-7 

27-2 

3,300 

18-1 

36-2 

8,133 

47-0 

73-6 

5,400 

22-1 

44-2 

11,562 

7-8 

15-6 

2,000 

5-6 

11-2 

1,000 

15-7 

25-6 

6,250 

5-1 

10-6 

3,937 

21-8 

43-6 
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the  15th  of  October;  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  put  up  about  18,000  cases  of  meat 
at  our  cannery  at  Kyuquot  and  we  are  forwarding  you  by  express  to-day  one  dozen 
cans  of  whale  meat  for  your  inspection." 

SANITARY  METHODS. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  John  P.  Babcock  says:  "  I  was  greatly  interested  in  inspect- 
ing your  cannery  plant  at  Kyuquot.  I  sampled  the  contents  of  several  cans  and  found 
the  meat  most  excellent.  I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  careful  and  sanitary 
method  used  there  in  canning  whale  meat.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  everything  in  excellent 
shape  and  is  producing  a  product  that  on  its  merits  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  recog- 
nized. The  contents  of  the  cans  I  opened  and  tasted,  fully  equalled  the  best  corned 
beet'  and  mutton  products." 

ANALYSIS   OF   CANNED   WHALE  MEAT. 

The  analysis  of  canned  whale  meat  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  is 
as  follows  : — - 


Average  of  two  deter- 

Moisture. 

Solids. 

Ether 
Extract  or 
Fat. 

Ash. 

Nitrogenous 
substances 
by 

difference. 

Nitrogen 
or 

Protein. 
N.X.  0-25 

Fuel* 
Value 

per 
Pound. 

% 

59-57 
00  04 

58-51 

% 

40-  43 
39-30 

41-  49 

% 

4-90 

4-  92 

5-  01 

% 

•95 
•95 

•94 

% 

34-  52 
33-49 

35-  54 

% 

5-49  or  34-31 
5-38  or  33-03 

5-01  or  35  00 

Calories. 

S47 

832 

803 

Individual  determina- 
tions                 1  ... 

*  The  caloric  determinations  of  fuel  value  per  pound  are  based  on  the  percentage  of  pro- 
tein—  N  X  6.25  rather  than  on  the  percentage  of  nitrogenous  substances  by  difference;.  The 
fuel  value  per  pound  is  determined  by  the  use  of  factor  9.3  per  gram  for  ether  extract  and 
factor  4.1  per  gram  for  protein  —  N  X  6.25. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  IT.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  August  27,  1918. — The  preliminary  returns  (subject  to  revision)  of 
the  oversea  trade  of  the  Common  wealth  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June 
SO,  1918,  show  considerable  contraction  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Through  official  reasons,  arising  out  of  the  war,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to 
withhold  from  publication,  for  the  present,  all  information  as  to  movements  of  specie 
and  bullion,  and  as  to  the  exports  of  certain  goods  and  products  (quantities  and 
values)  from  the  Commonwealth. 

The  comparative  figures  submitted  in  subsequent  paragraphs  are,  perforce,  baser! 
upon  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  only. 

The  total  trade  in  merchandise  is  shown  thus: — 

L916-17   rn;i. ixi.007 

L917-18   135,571,404 

Decrease   £25,912,603 


The  financial  year  closed  with  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  of  merchandise 
by  £15,034,755  and  a  decrease  in  the  values  of  exports  of  £10,877,848. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  for  the  last  two  years : — 

Merchandise —  1916-17.  1917-1 S.  Decrease. 

Imports     £75,463,568        £60,428,8-13  £15,034,755 

Exports   86,020,439  75,142,591  10,877,848 
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Commonwealth  Oversea  Trade  in  Recent  Years. 


To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  An 
June)  the  following  comparative  returi 
over  imports  is  submitted : — 

Year. 

1908-09   

L909  1"    

1910-11   

1 9  1  1  L2  

1912-13  

L913-14  

L914-15  

L915-16  

L  9 1 6  - 1 7  

1917-18  

*  Excluding  cold  and  bullion. 


tralian  ira 

de  in  recent 

nscal  years  (,. 

showing' 

increases  or  1 

decreases  of' 

Total 

Total 

+  Increase. 

1  mports. 

Exports. 

■ — Decrease. 

E  19,189,960 

£65,629,363 

+  £16,439,403 

54,591, 0-04 

69,775,762 

+  15,184,758 

64.171.78  4 

73,399,537 

+  9,227,753 

73.124,-9S9 

81,586,546 

+     S, 461,557 

77,531,4.89 

75,765,546 

—  1,765,943 

82,417,907 

84,827,496 

+  2,409,5S9 

64,431,837 

60,592,576 

—  3,839,2.61 

*76,70S,159 

•64,164,115 

— *  12,544,044 

*75,463,568 

*S6, 020,439 

+  10,556,871 

*60,42S,S13 

*75.142,591 

+  14,713,778 

exports 


Trade  of  Canada  and  Australia  Compared. 

Eliminating  gold  and  specie  and  taking',  in  each  instance,  the  unrevised  figures 
for  the  las1  fiscal  year,  the  trade  in  merchandise  of  tjie  Dominion  and  the  Common- 
wealth, in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  is  submitted  in  the  subjoined  sche- 
dule :— 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Countries —  Merchandise.      Merchandise.  Merchandise. 

1916-17,  Canada   $845,330,903      $1,179,211,100  $2,024,542,003 

1916-  17,  Australia   366,752,940  418,059,333  784,812,273 

1917-  18,  Canada.  .  .    962,521,847        1,586,169,792  2.548,691,639 

1917-1S,  Australia   293,684,031  365,162,992  658,877,023 

(Australian  figures  converted  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  to  the  £.) 


Imports  of  Principal  Lines  of  Merchandise. 

The  imports  of  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1910-17 
and  1917-18,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  are  tabulated  for  ready  reference  as 
follows : — 

IMPORTS  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 

+  Increase. 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

■ — Decrease. 

£      177,656  ' 

£  58,586 

— £ 

119,070 

Animals,  living — 

36,679 

48,805 

+ 

12,126 

Cattle  

14,199 

23,570 

+ 

9,371 

24,479 

9,841 

14,638 

Apparel,  dry  goods,  etc  

20,559,510 

17,681,158 

2.878.352 

7,410 

419 

6,991 

Bones,  hoofs  and  horns  

2,045 

2,4(50 

+ 

405 

Boots  and  shoes  

449.147 

238,766 

210, 3S1 

Butter  '  .  . 

38,799 

561 

3S.23S 

Cement  (Portland)..  

27,032 

2,201 

24,831 

Cheese  

5,540 

2,940 

2,600 

Coal  

64.512 

75.590 

+ 

11.07S 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

562,824 

234.283 

328,559 

Coffee  and  ■  chicory,  all  forms  .  . 

120,482 

80,990 

39,492 

Concentrates,  other  than  gold..  .. 

763 

+ 

763 

Copper  ingots  and  copper  contained 

3 

120 

+ 

117 

Cordage  and  twines  

973,564 

938,813 

34,751 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

1,596,916 

1,637,315 

+ 

40,399 

Earthenware,  China,  etc  

378,227 

297,733 

S0.494 

Fish  (all  kinds)  

844,609 

853,925 

+ 

9.316 

Fruit,  dried — 

54 

5 

4C 

1.124 

4,791 

+ 

3,667 

Other..  ..'rffj.*| 

87,846 

38.065 

49,783 

Fruit,  fresh — 

51,930 

21,046 

30.SS4 

All  other  

240,371 

139, S94 

100,477 
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imports  for  twelve  months — Continued. 

+  Increase. 


1916-17. 

1917-18. 

— Decrease. 

f    ^9  Q7fi 

l*       O  C  ,  u  4  \f 

£  30,464 

■ — £ 

29,512 

fifl1  31  3 

0  U  1 ,  O  1  O 

438  737 

— 

162,576 

Grain  and  pulse,  unprepared — 

O 

o 

§ 

0,113 

882 

7,293 

D  0  1 

219 

438 

■\X7*V-»     *-»  4- 

1  3 

JL  O 

7 

6 

Other      (including1    beans  and 

20  048 

49  869 

+ 

29,821 

Grain  and  pulse,  prepared — 

169 

840 

7  476 

4  997 

2,479 

991  ftftO 

387  839 

O  8  4  ,  8  O  £ 

+ 

156,830 

1  1  9fi1 
JL  1,  6  0  X 

o,  d  y  5 

5,563 

it)  J,OUX 

63,729 

228 

86 

— 

142 

o  e  QftO 

o  o,  y  us 

^  979 
0 ,  a  4  £ 

— 

30,636 

Implements  and  machinery — 

Agricultural,    horticultural  and 

615  475 

1  9  Q37 
o  i  <j,  y  o  4 

— 

102,538 

1,083,925 

1,103,480 

+ 

19,555 

Iron  and  steel — 

1  R9Q  933 

X  ,  0  u  V ,  £  O  o 

fi^8  34fi 

0  0  O  ,  0  t:  O 

ATA   O  O  H 

970,887 

7  90 3QCi 

1  £  V  ,  O  t/  O 

591  718 

— 

128,677 

94  360 

19  339 

— 

75,021 

6  203 

K  9if> 
0  £'U 

5,683 

sacks,    bran,    flour,    etc.)  .  .     .  . 

2  778  718 

3  1  98  71  ^ 

4- 

349,997 

Lead — pig,    and    lead    contained  in 

226 

226 

T          t  Vl  AT* 

^93  ft  ft  ft 

348  151 

— 

245,515 

jMachines  and  machinery  (all  kinds 

tJXCfcJjJL     dgl  ILuUUI  ell        1UI  WllJCIl 

see   "  Implements  ")   

q  o 4 q  cor. 
o ,  Zi  i  y ,  d  a  •_> 

9  3  •>)(=;  817 

— 

923,808 

tXQK  300 

478  flfiS 
ft  4  o,  U  D  o 

— 

107,232 

1  70.  fiS  7 

one  q 7 c 
£U0,y  4  D 

+ 

26,288 

IMeats,  pre'Served  by  cold  process — — 

1  3  K  4 

1,  o  0  ft 

lot) 

618 

IVTnt  +  rm     c\  n  H  lamli 

26 

20 

— 

6 

lot 

3Q 

o  y 

— 

95 

TVTodtQ     nr&oa^^'oH    in  fine 

44  511 

^3  -^44 
00,311 

+ 

9,033 

6 . 1  I  D,  y  0  3 

9   9  ft  1    /I  Q  9 

— 

815,466 

IMilk,  concentrated  and  preserved .  . 

ty,  i  do 

1  A  7  Q  ft 
1  U,  ISO 

— 

38,972 

fiflS  497 

443  1  ft7 
ftfto,10  4 

— 

165,260 

3  8  8 
o  8  o 

378 

— 

10 

Ores   (exclusive  of  gold  ores)  .  .    .  . 

1 1 ,  o  i  y 

1  K  Q43 

1 0,  y  fto 

— 

25,606 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes.  .    .  . 

aoo  a  Aft 

0  8  o ,  D  4:  U 

/ICO  1  1  Q 

— 

201,521 

Paper — 

1  737  99  ^ 

i  nco  did 

— 

675,225 

1  4K3  RR9 
1,11)0,004 

01  /I   C  07 

y lfi,oZ  ( 

— 

549,135 

82  834 

G.4  091 

+ 

11,187 

r*c»i  •  t  i  ncc 

y  do 

9  ft  7 
00  ( 

— ■ 

598 

Railway  material — 

TOi  a  Villi  n  f  do        nf  n 

73  31  8 
4  o,  0  is 

0  ft  97 

y ,u £  4 

— 

64,291 

OllvtJX        DU11IUI1    clJlll    r>II\^rl     C<J  I I  let  1  .  I 

1  Yi      m  CI  1 1"  A 

fi87 

o  ft  370 

y  o, o  4  y 

+ 

95,692 

g]^  Jj-,g  

Hides 

1  ftO  fll  ft 

ICQ   ft  A  ft 

— 

9,010 

T?  dViVkif    ri  Ti  f 1    |i  o  ro  • 

7  893 

9  ft4  9 

— 

5,181 

13  171 
1  o ,  1  l  i 

1  a  ri  7 

1  O,  D  1  4 

+ 

5,446 

(  )  t  her 

1  A.  A  9  K  0 

1  ft  ft ,  O  0  £ 

nor  019 

+ 

81,461 

4  £ ,  ft  ft  0 

/I  /<    ft  9  7 

44, bo  I 

nn   O  A  A 

27,809 

Spirits — 

204,667 

85,565 

119,102 

Gin   (including  Schnapps)..  .. 

138,432 

64,286 

74,146 

23,005 

25,029 

+ 

2,024 

Whisky    

1,208,877 

1,039,605 

169.272 

Other  

156,756 

135,332 

21,424 

1,615,241 

278,9'S5 

1,336,256 

1,747.147 

1,551,359 

195,788 

Timber  

1.498,236 

1,412,684 

85,552 

594 

1,051 

+ 

457 
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IMPORTS  FOB  TW 

ELVE  MONTHS— 

-Concluded. 

+  Increase. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

—Decrease. 

T  i u  n »xl  pi n  t c*^ 

£1  399  275 

£      7S1!  224 

M-i  nnf  ii'l  ni'i^il 

131  659 

93,362 

  38  297 

I'limiiiinf'iptnrrwi 

868  255 

326,781 

  541  474 

89  152 

83  345 

  5  g07 

58  542 

43,829 

  14,713 

O  -L  O  .  O  O  i-i 

O    I   O  j  O  O  X 

  ^43  031 

Wine,  fermented — 

39,089 

20,493 

—  18,596 

Other  

26,410 

20,723 

—  5,687 

Wool- 

469,700 

758 

—  468,942 

Scoured  and  washed.. 

14,689 

—  14,689 

17,861,238 

15,149,982 

—  2,711,256 

£75,463,037 

£60,428,813 

—£15,034,224 

Imports  Showing  Principal  Increases  and  Decreases. 

With  the  exception  of  jute  goods,  which  increased  in  value  by  £349,997,  and  values 
in  one  or  two  other  schedules  showing  increases  of  more  or  less  importance,  almost 
every  line  of  merchandise  imported  emphasizes  a  considerable  contraction  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year.  These  decreases  are  most  marked  in  apparel  and 
dry  goods,  beer  and  spirits,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  glass  and  glassware,  agricultural 
implements  and  machines  and  machinery,  matchesi,  metal  manufactures,  kerosene  oil, 
paints  and  colours,  paper  of  all  kinds,  sugar,  tea,  tinned  plates,  tobacco  and  tools. 

As  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Australian  people  are  voluntarily  restricting  their 
purchases  on  account  of  the  war,  the  cause  of  the  reduction  in  imports  is  primarily 
due  to  the  shortage  of  the  means  of  transport  from  oversea  countries,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  supplies  in  oversea  markets.  The  shrinkage  affects  much  raw  material 
for  manufacturing  purposes  as  well  as  in  other  commodities. 

DETAIL  OF  IMPORTS  NOT  AVAILABLE. 

It  will  be  some  considerable  time  hence  before  detailed  particulars  concerning 
Australian  trade  in  1917-18  will  be  available.  Until  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
an  analysis  of  importations  from  Canada,  in  comparison  with  the  total  importations 
from  all  other  countries,  into  the  Commonwealth. 

COPRA  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Canadian  Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  Australia,  August  22. — As  Canada  uses  large  quantities  of  cocoanut  oil 
as  a  raw  material  iri  many  industries  and  glycerine  for  war  .  purposes  is  largely 
obtained  from  it,  the  following  particulars  regarding  copra  from  which  cocoanut  oil 
is  produced,  will  be  of  interest: — 

Copra  is  the  name  applied  commercially  to  the  dried,  broken  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  after  it  is  split,  dried  and  ready  for  shipment. 

Copra  is  exceedingly  rich  in  oil  averaging  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  its  bulk  and 
after  the  stearine  is  taken  away  has  many  physical  properties  similar  to  butter.  Con- 
sequently it  is  largely  used  in  the  composition  of  margarine.  Oil  cake  and  meal  for 
animal  feed  is  made  of  the  residue  and  fertilizer  is  also  made  to  a  small  extent.  Large 
quantities  of  the  oil  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  husks  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts  are  made  into  rope,  known  as  coir  rope,  which  is  very  elastic  and  stretches  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other  rope  before  breaking. 
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TRADE  IN  COPRA  GROWN  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Copra,  being  the  chief  article  of  production  and  of  export  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands  plays  the  foremost  part  in  the  commercial  and  material  wellbeing  of  the 
islands. 

The  approximate  average  exports  of  copra  in  the  South  Pacific  in  pre-war  times 
was  between  70,000  to  80,000  tons  per  annum.  The  quantity  exported  from  German 
possessions  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  years — in  ten  years  it  had  almost  doubled. 

Sydney  and  Auckland  are  the  two  great  distributing  centres  for  goods  for  the 
islands,  but  the  bulk  of  the  copra  trade  comes  to  Sydney,  much  of  it  being  afterwards 
transhipped  abroad. 

Taking  the  years  1912-13  as  years  of  normal  production  and  traffic,  the  following 
figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  trade  in  copra  passing  through  Sydney.    For  the  year 

1912  the  approximate  total  value  was  £604,000,  of  this  total  Germany  took  £341,000 
and  the  United  Kingdom  £170,000.  For  the  year  1913  the  total  value  was  £727,000, 
iGermany  taking  to  the  value  of  £435,000  and  the  United  Kingdom  £208,000,  the 
balance  going  to  other  countries.  Large  quantities  exported  direct  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  must  also  be  taken  account  of,  but  statistics  are  not  available. 

The  quantity  of  copra  used  in  Australia  for  home  consumption  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  output  of  the  islands,  being  valued  in  1912  at  £225,000  and  in 

1913  at  £110,000.  When  war  broke  out  the  market  price  of  copra  was  about  £24  per 
ton  and  a  year  or  two  before  that  £22,  but  for  the  last  ten  pre-war  years  the  market 
price  was  a  gradually  rising  one. 

Many  planters  in  the  Pacific  dry  the  copra  with  dryers  which  run  hot  air  but 
good  sun-dried  is  considered  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  hot-air  dried. 

Cocoanut  Oil  as  a  Base  for  Margarine. 

Much  of  the  copra  exported  to  Germany  was  turned  into  margarine.  It  was 
stated  that  one  factory  in  Germany  in  pre-war  times  turned  out  1,000  tons  of  mar- 
garine per  week.  The  base  of  the  margarine  was  cocoanut  oil  and  the  margarine 
is  said  to  taste  just  like  butter  and  was  put  up  in  tins.  Although  margarine  is  made 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Australia  with  cocoanut  oil  as  a  base  it  is  only  used  for  cooking 
purposes,  the  country  being  a  very  large  exporter  of  butter.  Vegetable  fat — that  is, 
cocoanut  oil  so  refined  that  the  smell  is  removed— is  used  to  some  extent  by  manu- 
facturers. 

Within  the  next  five  years,  owing  to  numerous  recent  new  plantations  coming  into 
bearing,  it  is  estimated  that  the  copra  production  in  the  Pacific  will  rise  considerably. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  about  10,000  tons  stored  in  Sydney  and  there  is 
also  a  large  quantity  in  the  islands  awaiting  shipment.  Within  the  last  two  years 
export  to  the  United  States  has  been  permitted  but  this  trade  has  recently  been 
restricted,  so  that,  at  the  present  the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  securing  an  outlet. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  traders  in  copra  are  being  severely  hit  by  the  war  as  the 
result  of  abnormal  conditions.  As  copra  contains  such  valuable  feed  for  man  and  beast 
future  consumption  is  absolutely  assured  and  it  is  sure  to  be  required  in  large 
quantities  after  the  termination  of  war.  Sun-dried  copra  at  Sydney  is  at  present  worth 
about  £21  per  ton. 

TO  EXPLOIT  SIBERIA  AND  NORTH  MANCHURIA. 

Eastern  Commerce. 

It  is  reported  that  Japanese  business  men  have  been  organizing  the  flotation  of 
a  company  in  conjunction  with  Russian  capital  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the 
natural  resources  of  Siberia  and  North  Manchuria.  It  has  been  decided  to  establish 
an  Oriental  Industrial  Company  with  a  capital  of  yen  10,000,000,  to  oe  equally  sub- 
scribed by  Japanese  and  Russian  capitalists.  The  head  office  is  to  be  established  at 
Harbin,  and  it  is  understood  the  company  will  undertake  a  great  variety  of  enterprises. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  TRADE  WITH  SIBERIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 
Renewal  of  Steamship  Communication  with  Vladivostok. 

Vladivostok,  September  10. — The  prospect  of  an  early  renewal  of  regular  com- 
munication by  railway  with  the  interior  of  Siberia  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  shipping  world  again  to  the  port  of  Vladivostok.  The  various  steamship  companies 
which  formerly  operated  regular  steamers  between  Vladivostok  and  Canadian  and 
United  States  ports  are  considering  the  re-establishment  of  their  services.  A  large 
quantity  of  raw  products,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  beans,  bristles,  licorice  root,  wool, 
etc,  is  lying  at  points  along  the  railway  awaiting  the  possibility  of  shipment  abroad. 
All  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  will  also  be  required  to  be  imported  into  Vladivostok 
for  shipment  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  railway  communication  is  re-established. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  yet  as  to  what  extent  Dairen  will  compete  with  Vladivostok  for  the 
position  of  the  gateway  to  Asiatic  Russia.  This  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of  factors, 
both  economic  and  political. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  advertising  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Key 
West  from  Vladivostok  for  Vancouver  towards  the  end  of  September.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  if  the  business  offering  is  maintained,  this  steamer  will  make  Vladivostok 
a  regular  port  of  call  and  that  other  steamers  belonging  to  this  prominent  Canadian 
transportation  company  will  be  sent  to  the  port  from  time  to  time. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company  are  re-establishing  their  "  Vladivostok "  service  by 
having  the  Melville  Dollar  call  at  the  port  on  her  eastbound  trip  from  China  this 
month.  It  is  expected  that  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
will  also  have  a  steamer  calling  at  Vladivostok  as  soon  as  one  is  available.  With  these 
three  lines  and  the  probability  of  other  companies  also  entering  the  field,  regular  and 
frequent  steamship  communication  between  Vladivostok  and  the  Pacific  ports  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  should  soon  be  re-established. 

With  regard  to  more  local  services,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  have  announced  the 
intention  of  again  operating  their  Vladivostok-Kobe  service  which  was  discontinued 
last  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha  will  also  add  to  their  present 
weekly  service  with  Tsuruga  by  establishing  regular  sailings  between  Vladivostok 
and  other  ports  in  Japan.  These  Japanese  services  make  possible  the  utilization  to  a 
greater  extent  of  the  regular  transpacific  lines  for  the  shipment  of  merchandise  to 
Siberia,  the  goods  being  transhipped  at  Japanese  ports.  . 

In  connection  with  all  these  means  of  steamship  communication  with  Vladivostok, 
the  advantages  of  Vancouver  as  a  port  of  shipment  for  goods  from  North  America 
to  Siberia  are  apparent  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  Canadian  trade  with  this  part 
of  the  world  may  profit  thereby  and  increase  to  dimensions  which  the  circumstances 
would  appear  to  warrant. 

Allied  Army  Requirements  in  Siberia, 

The  office  of  the  quartermaster  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  Siberia, 
has  been  the  first  of  the  Allied  military  authorities  established  at  Vladivostok  to  issue 
a  list  of  their  current  requirements  for  provisions  and  other  goods,  for  the  supply  of 
which  local  firms  are  invited  to  submit  tenders.  The  list  given  herewith  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  American  forces  in  Siberia  for  the  undermentioned 
supplies  for  sixty  days.  This  list  will  give  Canadians  an  indication  of  the  supplies 
required  by  the  Allied  military  forces  operating  in  Siberia.  Local  firms  have  inquired 
at  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  Canada 
certain  of  the  articles  required,  such  as  evaporated  apples,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
submit  bids  for  future  tenders.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  any  of  the 
goods  given  in  the  following  list  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
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missioner  at  Vladivostok,  who  will  put  them  in  touch  with  interested  parties.  (Refer 
Trade  Inquiry  No.  759,  this  issue.) 

Articles —  Quantity  Required. 


4,400 

510,600 

9,200 

1,440 

411,400 

128,800 

"     fresh,  roast . .  j  

128,800 

483,000 

4,000 

60 

1,440 

3,000 

1,440 

27,600 

1,200 

1,932 

too   (\  [\  t\ 

1^5,000 

1,440 

1,440 

1,900 

1,900 

■1   i  9,  r  AAA 

1,1,^0,000 

19  0   OA  A 

O  A  A  AAA 

©40,000 

14,000 

12,000 

12,000 

144 

2,000 

-t   A  A  AAA 

144,000 

17,250 

X'  ,w,  ,1 1  ^  „, 

144 

a  n,r\  AAA 

4b'0,000 

0  A   A  A  A 

6  0 , 0  U  0 

4,100 

5,520 

1,380 

144 

*1    £  1  A   A  A  A 

l,blU,00U 

13,250 

72 

1  9 

24 

Rice 

1  V> 

97  RAO. 

9  a  a  a  a 

o  O,  O  U  U 

in  nnt 

it,  i  OU 

IK 

7o  cnn 

K  A  A, A 

144 

1  A  A 

144 

600 

1,440 

3,600 

9  A  A    d  A  A 

5  520 

4  800 

Thread    cotton    o  d   No  30 

spools 

60 

Tobacco  chewing 

.  .lb. 

1,600 

40,000 

smoking,  "Prince  Albert"   .  . 

1,200 

1.200 

 small  cans. 

34,500 

1,440 

 No. 

1,440 

2,880 

1,380 

 lb. 

5,000 

  ..No. 

2.750 

3,000 

50,000 
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ALLIED  ARM1   REQUIREMENTS  IN  SIBERIA. — Continued. 

Quantity  Required 

Hay  -  lb.  3,000,000 

Oats.  "  2,000,000 

Oil,  mineral  ...gal.  10,000 

Straw  betiding  for  troops  lb.  1,800,000 

AVood  cords.  1,000 

Crude  oil  gal.  20,000 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FROM  CHILE. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet, 
pan-atlantic  association. 

Valparaiso,  September  6,  1918. — The  Pan- Atlantic  Association  was  formed  last 
year  in  Paris  for  the  furtherance  of  social,  and  commercial  propaganda  between  the 
nations  of  the  American  continent  and  the  countries  of  their  original  discoverers  and 
colonizers  in  Europe.  The  Consul-General  of  Uruguay  in  Paris,  Mr.  Lopez  Lomba, 
is  now  touring  the  Latin  American  Republics,  giving  lectures,  enrolling  adherents  to  a 
scheme  for  the  founding  in  connection  with  the  association,  of  a  "  Casa  de  America" 
i  American  House)  in  Paris,  with  branches  in  the'various  European  capitals,  in  which 
th  re  will  be  maintained  a  permanent  exposition  of  products  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, a  Pan-American  library,  an  international  club, -and  a  touring  department. 

Santiago  is  taking  the  matter  up  with  enthusiasm,  an  influential  local  committee 
has  been  formed,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  petitioned  for  State  recognition 
and  assistance. 

CONCRETE  SHIP-BUILDING. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  ship-building  yard  for  the  construction  of  reinforced 
concrete  ships  has  been  established  in  Argentina,  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Industry 
has  commissioned  an  engineer  specialist  in  reinforced  concrete,  to  visit  the  new  works, 
and  report  upon  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  similar  industry  in  Chile. 

ANTOFAGASTA  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

The  only  tender  received  for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  improvement  works 
at  Antofagasta  was  a  local  one  and  it  has  been  officially  accepted;  the  amount  involved 
is  $43,000,000  gold  of  18d. 


CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  list  of  prices  ruling  on  the  Havana  Produce  Exchange  has  been 
received  from  Enrique  R.  Margarit,  66  San  Ignacio  street,  for  week  ending  October 
4:— 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

Importation  during  the  week,  495  drums.  Demand  continuing  good  prices  have 
increased  somewhat,  codfish  and  haddock  selling  during  the  week  from  15*|  cents  to 
17  cents  per  pound,  with  hake  selling  at  from  14  cents  to  15  cents.  We  quote  codfish 
and  haddock  at  1Y  cents  per  pound  and  hake  at  15  cents. 

CODFISH   IN  CASES.' 

Five  thousand  and  sixty-five  cases  have  been  received  during  the  week,  but  being 
in  good  demand  prices  have  remained  firm.  Black  nape  is  obtaining  from  $22  to  $24 
and  white  from  $2.6  to  $27  according  to  class. 

LIERRING. 

Importation,  2,653  boxes.  This  supply  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  require- 
ments, with  the  result  that  sales  were  very  limited  and  prices  dropped.  We  quote  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  large  box. 
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POTATOES. 

Importation,  6,399  boxes  and  21,933  barrels.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  these,  but 
prices  continue  to  decrease  slightly;  consequently  we  quote  from  $5.25  to  $5.50  per 
hag  and  from  $9.25  to  $9.50  per  barrel. 

UNITED  STATES  INDEPENDENT  OF  GERMANY  FOR  POTASH  AS 

FERTILIZER. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  authorizes  the  following: — 
"  The  United  States  does  not  need  German  potash." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Secretary  Lane.  "  Germany  has  thought  all  along, 
and  still  thinks  no  doubt,"  continued  the  Secretary,  "  that  she  has  a  whip  hand  over 
America  because  of  her  supply  of  this  mineral,  but  America  can  in  two  years  become 
entirely  independent  of  Germany  in  this  regard  by  the  development  of  her  own  deposits 
and  the  use  of  processes  devised  by  Dr.  Cottrell  of  this  department." 

When  the  war  was  started  this  country,  having  had  nearly  a  quarter  million  tons 
of  potash  from  Germany  each  year,  suddenly  found  herself  cut  off  from  this  important 
fertilizer  material.  That  constituted  a  call  to  American  science  to  get  busy,  and  very 
soon  this  country  was  producing  potash  from  the  brine  lakes  of  California,  Nebraska, 
and  other  states;  from  the  kelp,  the  seaweed  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  various 
minerals.  The  scarcity  of  potash  boosted  the  price  and  these  new  industries  found 
the  production  very  profitable. 

CEMENT  DUST  UTILIZED. 

The  production  is  not  yet  nearly  up  to  the  demand,  although  growing  rapidly. 
However,  Secretary  Lane  is  not  basing  his  assumption  upon  the  potash  from  these 
sources  alone.  The  romance  of  American  science  here  comes  in  to  round  out  an 
industry  that  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Frederick 
Cottrell,  now  the  chief  metallurgist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  sought  some  device  that 
would  stop  the  poisonous  fumes  from  the  smelters  that  were  destroying  vegetation. 
This  device  was  not  only  successful  with  the  smelters,  but  a  cement  company  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  dire  distress  from  the  dust  fumes  that  were  ruining  a  profitable  fruit-growing 
country,  took  the  chance  that  something  that  would  stop  smelter  fumes  might  arrest 
the  cement  dust  and  put  an  end  to  costly  litigation  with  the  farmers.  The  dust  was 
caught  and  it  proved  to  be  potash — so  much  potash  that  the  cement  company  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  potash  its  chief  product.  Another  cement  company  in 
Maryland  that  caught  the  spirit  early,  in  1917,  after  fully  amortizing  their  plant 
cleared  $200,000  from  potash  alone,  and  this  year  the  profits  will  be  half  a  million 
dollars.    This,  of  course,  is  with  potash  at  the  present  high  selling  price. 

The  whole  of  Searles  lake,  in  California,  has  been  leased  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  a  number  of  companies  who  have  undertaken  to  erect  plants  for  the  reduction 
of  potash  from  its  brine.    Two  plants  ar,e  already  producing. 

From  alunite  and  leueite,  two  minerals  hitherto  regarded  as  worthless,  potash  is 
being  obtained  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

SHORTAGE  OF  SHIPPING  SPACE  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTS. 

(Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  July  22,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

The  outlook  for  shipping  space  to  get  perishable  products  away  from  New  Zea- 
land is  not  satisfactory,  ^nd  it  is  interfering  quite  materially  with  business  in  general. 
If  these  condil ions  continue  many  months  longer  heavy  losses  will  be  sustained  on 
the  part  of  the  producers  of  fresh  meat,  butter,  cheese,  etc. 
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At  i  resenl  it  is  estimated  thai  the  cccvmulation  of  produce  in  store  and  awaiting 
shipment  in  New  Zealand  is  valued  at  $122,044/034,  listed  under  the  following  heads: — - 


1  >ri>ilm'ts — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

475,760 

$  55,i567,644 

83,400 

12,175,983 

Meat  

 carcases. 

5,200,000 

34,162,830 

Cheese  >..-..   . .:  . . 

 crates. 

335,000 

11,411,943 

Butter.  .  . .  . .  tr  7.  

 boxes. 

180,000 

3,503,880 

Tallow   Jl 

 casks. 

45,000 

4,379,850 

Rabbits  '  :  . 

 crates 

80,000 

355,254 

20,000 

48'6,650 

Total   $122,044,034 


There  are  also  large  quantities  of  pelts,  hides,  dried  milk,  leather,  honey,  gum, 
and  general  cargo  awaiting  shipment,  the  value  of  which  is  not  given,  but  should 
amount  to  $(),D0O,0Q0  or  $8,0O0,0€O  at  least 

The  warehouses  and  freezing  plants  are  crowded,  and.  the  dairy  season  begins  at 
the  end  of  August.  Sheep  shearing  begins  in  October  and  the  slaughtering  season 
about  the  1st  of  December. 


BRITISH  PREFERENCE  FOR  EMPIRE  SUGAR. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  .September  5,  1918,  contains  the  following 
notice  regarding  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  British  Government  from  all  obli- 
gations under  the  International  Sugar  Convention  signed  at  Brussels  on  March  5, 
1902:— 

In  1012  His  Majesty's  Government  gave  notice  of  their  withdrawal  from  the 
International  'Sugar  Convention  as  from  the  1st  September,  1913,  and  replaced  their 
obligations  under  that  instrument  by  an  undertaking  that  they  would  give  six  months' 
notice  before  departing  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  convention  "  by  grant- 
ing either  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  or  a  preference  to  colonial  sugar,  or, 
again,  by  subjecting  to  a  different  rate  beet  and  cane  sugar." 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  now  approved  the  principle  of  giving  preference 
r  i  Empire  sugar,  although  in  so  doing  they  will  have  careful  regard  to  the  interests 
of  their  akies  and  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  aiding  those  who  have  suffered 
special  economic  injury  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

They  have  decided,  therefore,  to  liberate  themselves  absolutely  frcm  all  engage- 
ments toward  the  signatory  powers  of  the  International  Sugar  Convntion.  His 
Majesty's  minister  at  Havre  has  accordingly  been  instructed  to  approach  the  Belgian 
Government  and  request  them  to  inform  the  powers  concerned  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  decided  to  resume  complete  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  all  sugar 
questions,  and  that  they  now  give  the  requisite  six  months'  notice  to  that  effect,  in 
accordance  with  their  undertaking  when  they  withdrew  from  the  convention. 

GERMAN  PENETRATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publishes  a  translation  of  an  article  from  the  Ger- 
man Yossisch e  Zeitung,  as  follows: — 

On  August  9  and  10  meetings  of  the  committees  of  the  advisors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Official  Commercial  Bureau  (Amtliche  Handelsstelle)  of  German  Chambers 
of  Commerce  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  'Commerce  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  their  reports  on  the  business  situation  in  the  occupied  territories  of  the 
East,  The  directors  of  the  eighteen  offices  of  the  Bureau  in  the  East  reported  that 
in  the  past  year  again  the  Bureau  had  succeeded  in  furthering  in  an  active  manner 
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commercial  relations  between  Germany  and  the  occupied  territories,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  under  the  existing-  hindrances  to  export,  and  that  it  had  also  obtained  large 
quantities  of  food,  as  well  as  other  commodities  important  for  the  war  economy,  for 
the  German  people  and  the  German  troops.  It  had  been  decided,  in  order  to  centralize 
the  examination  of  demands  for  permits  and  to  remove  import  and  export  difficulties, 
to  establish  at  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  special  office  which  would  work  in 
close  contact  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  for  Import  and  Export  Licenses,  with 
the  other  Government  departments,  and  with  the  central  offices  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories. In  order  to  promote  German  trade  more  effectively,  the  Official  Commercial 
Bureau  has  decided  to  maintain  in  Warsaw  a  permanent  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
commodities,  and  has  already  secured  the  requisite  premises.  German  firms  which 
are  able  now  to  deliver  export-free  goods,  or  which  want  to  create  new  connections 
for  the  transition  of  peace  periods,  can  obtain  further  information  from  the  Bureau 
offices  at  Warsaw  on  sending  samples,  catalogues  or  special  offers.  The  meeting 
decided  also  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  'Commercial  Bureau  for  another  business 
year,  to  July,  1919. 


Imports  of  paper  and  paper  products  into  Chile  amount  to  £600,000  per  annum, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  previous  to  the  war  came  from  Germany,  although  a  large 
part  of  the  so-called  German  article  came  from  Scandinavia  via  Hamburg.  During 
the  years  1915-1917  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  supplied  Chile's  requirements, 
but  now  the  United  States  are  practically  supplying  it  all,  as  Scandinavia  can  no 
longer  compete  in  prices  or  freights.  The  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  Chile 
are  newsprint,  printing  papers,  wrapping  paper,  wall  paper,  cardboard,  cigarette  paper, 
writing  paper  and  tissue  paper.  All  large  consumers  are  accustomed  to  buy  their 
requirements  direct  from  manufacturers  or  their  local  agents,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
deal  through  the  merchant  houses,  as  this  means  an  intermediate  profit.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  best  way  to  work  the  market  is  either  through  specialized  sales- 
men or  local  agents  with  local  knowledge. 


Teknish  Bank  is  the  name  of  a  new  bank  organized  in  Copenhagen  with  capital 
stock  of  $536,000.  It  intends  to  cater  especially  to  the  needs  of  small  industries,  and 
will  have  a  technical  staff  for  advising  its  clients  on  industrial  and  financial  matters. 
— United  States  Commerce  Reports. 


The  drums  are  beating  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  There  is  a  call  for  all  to  help.  The  hoys  at  the  front  are  fighting 
magnificently. 

Your  duty  is  easier  and  more  profitable;  ail  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
make  a  good  investment  that  will  put  your  savings  on  a  more  paying  basis. 


CHILE  IMPORTS  £600,000  WORTH  OF  PAPER  PER  ANNUM. 


(Paper  Maker  and  British  Trade  Journal.) 


THE  SLOGAN  TO-DAY  IS 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  B urea u  of  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  11,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

149,193 
509,120 
440,710 
390,075 
350,725 
459,381 
484,132 
369,246 
84,279 

Bushels. 

40,571 
9,300 
55,264 
65, 109 
15,119 
267,848 
307,954 
175,192 
44,125 

Bushels. 

33,542 
21,664 
39, 199 
78,137 
22,319 
51,709 
209,730 
29,999 
11,937 

Bushels. 

6,210 
17,945 
5,767 

Bushels. 

229,516 
558,029 
540,940 
533, 321 
397,217 
783,787 
1,001,816 
581,077 
140  341 

1,136,325 

270.062 
361,308 
872,656 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   . 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

O.T.  Pacific  

•Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

9,054 
4,846 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.    . . . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

6,640 

Port  Arthur- 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co.  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. . . . 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

392,877 

132,454 
169,343 
717,378 

516,127 
Closed . 
107,606 
95,868 
117,185 

217,533 

14,793 
94,191 
30,872 

9,788 

15,209 
1,906 
7,221 

4,648,916 

1,817,268 

855,625 

84,586 

7,406,395 

104,137 
363,053 
191,483 
Zb, yo4 

45, 245 
31,905 
96,110 
37,630 

3,903 
3,263 
20,066 

468 
120 

83 

153,753 
398,341 
307,742 
64,564 

685,607 

Zu),  bUO 

27,232 

671 

924,400 

105,584 

225,502 

.  468,292 
29.4S9 

27,640 
128 j 404 
293, 854 

206, 6S4 
376,510 
65,792 
218,055 
13,583 
19,649 

Midland — 

101,127 

220,575 

4,457 
Not 

4,927 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

reported. 

Goderich — 

232,512 
20, 155 

235,780 
9,331 

Not 
27,640 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

reported. 

Commercial  Elevator  Co 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  . . . 
i .      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd . 

128,404 
293,854 

Montreal — 

1C,649 
26,220 

130,626 
291,068 
3,994 
182,527 
13,583 

59,409 
59,251 
61,798 
748 

No.  2  

10,379 

*  24,401 

Halifax,  N.S  

19,649 

Total  Public  Elevators  

1,069,525 

903,936 

181,206 

24,401 

2,179,068 

6,404,048 

2,932,094 

1,064,063 

(  *  24,401  \ 
\    85,257  J 

10,509,863 

*Corn. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Month  of 

September, 
1918. 

Month  of 
September, 
1917. 

No. 

723 

Wheat,  fepring — 

No. 

91  Q 

0 ,  Uol) 

1,  oUl 

558 
174 
57 
17 
2 
47 
337 

41  7 
41/ 

12,021 
1,826 
759 
227 
96 
30 
18 
32 
519 
821 
1 

q 
O 

4 
i 
1 

Six  

Feed    

"Mr>  f\ 

N"n  ft 

oo 
ZL 
1 
1 

C  /"'ova 

Total  Spring  Wheat  { 

0   1  Q7 
11  9^4 

1 1 , ZD4 , U / 0 

1  7  AGO 
1 Q  f\AA  Qf.O 

jy,o^4,ouu 

»v  neac,  vv  inter — 

f|na   A     T?  W 

1  F» 

z 

np,,,„  a    t>  \fj 

A 

4 
Z 

TViroo   A     R  W 

Four  R.  W  

1 

One  White  Winter  

Two  i.   

Three   

Two  „   

Three  „   

Four  White  Winter  

Smutty  White  Winter  

6 

7,350 

18 

20,700 

Total  Winter  Wheat  

Total  Wheat   {vt^u 

11,261,425 

'  1 
51 
45 
35 
51 
46 
13 
10 

17,100 
19,665,000 

Oats — 

Extra  No.  1  C.W  ,  

Two  h   

158 
81 
57 
44 
54 
48 
39 
1 
27 

Extra  Number  One  Feed    

Number  One  Feed    

i.      Two  "   

No  Grade   

Condemned  

24 

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Tot»!  o»t»  {BSe.s:::::::::::::::::. :::::::::::::: 

276 
538,200 

509 
992,550 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Barley  — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned   

Smutty  

Feed  


Total  Barley  

Flaxseed — 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W    . . 

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  


Cais. . . . 
Bushels . 


Total  Flaxseed 


(Cars... 
\  Bushels . 


Rye  

Screenings. 

G  rain — 

Wheat. 


)  Cars  . . 
I  Bushels 


Cars 
Bushels 


Recapitulation. 


Oats  

Barley .... 
Flaxseed  . 

Rye  

Screenings 


fCars. 
\Bush. 
J  Cars . 
\  Bush 
/  Cars 
(Bush 
/  Cars. 
I  Bush 
/  Cars . 
\Bush 
/Cars. 
I  Bush 


Total  grain iSush 


C  madian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway   

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  .     


Total 


Month  of 

September, 
1918. 


Month  of 
September, 
1917. 


No. 


No. 


455 
154 
85 


8 

292 
171 
112 
107 


21 


705 
994,500 


38 

728 
946,400 


19 
20,900 


108 
108,000 


28 
28,000 


9,193 
11,261,425 
276 
538,200 
765 
994,500 
19 
20.900 
108 
108,000 
23 
28,000 


10.389 
12,951,025 


5.260 
4,122 
196 
811 


10,389 


59 
64,900 

62 
62,000 

48 
48,000 


17,100 
19,665,000 
509 
992,550 
728 
946,400 
59 
64,900 
62 
62,000 
48 
48,000 

18,506 
21,778,850 


9,794 
6,619 
196 
1,897 

18,506 


SEND  YOUR  CATALOGUES. 


The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  have  copies  of  manufac- 
turers' catalogues.  The  addresses  of  all  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Com- 
mercial Agents  overseas  will  be  found  on  page  778  of  this  week's  Bulletin. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS— Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  October  11,  1918. 


Grades. 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators. 

Pubic 
Elevator- , 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

68,000 
3,067,050 
614,133 
345,810 
112,508 
39,072 
21.869 
379,514 

Bushels. 

48, 836 
570,858 
28,787 
16, 501 
5,493 
639 

'  14,493 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

116,896 
4,450,989 
724,872 
373  690 
127,327 
39,711 
25,224 
545,339 

No.  2  „   

812,181 
81,952 
11,379 
9,326 

No.  3     .  »   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  5  „   

No.fi   

3,355 
151,332 

Other    

4,648,916 

685,607 

1,069,525 

6,404,048 

Oats— 

No.  1  C.  W  

3,610 
145,051 
296,237 
439,719 
339,919 
42ft,  676 
164,056 

5,292 
97,704 
26,256 
5,031 
5,885 
48,892 
21 , 830 

8,902 
310,197 
311.573 
668,716 
576,787 
6(18,031 
417,888 

No.  2  ,,   

67,442 
19,080 
223,960 
230,983 
130,463 
232,002 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  „   

Other  

Totals  

1,817,268 

210,890 

903,936 

2,932,094 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  

451, £23 
371  728 
53,131 
146,200 

4  V , 4o  L 

1,064,063 

74,130 
4,045 
1,713 

25 
C,344 

No.  3  C.W  

No.  4  „   

430,823 
269,762 
36,925 
85,709 
32  406 

8,868 
2,466 
8,070 
5,294 

1 

1 ,  D.'-t 

11,832 
99,500 
7,236 
55,197 

7  4.11 

181,206 

Feed  

Totals   

855,625 

27,232 
526 

Flax- 

73,604 
4,045 
1,593 

No.  2  C.W   

No.  3  »   

120 

25 

Other  

5,344 
84,586 

Totals   

671 

85,257 

Total  quantity  in  store   ... 

24,401 

24,401 
10,509,863 

7,406,395 

924,400 

2,179,068 

SCARCITY  OF  PAPER  STOCKS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland,  August  83  in  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

There  is  a  marked  shortage  in  the  paper  supply  covering  practically  all  lines,  and 
especially  common  print  and  book  papers.  This  is  compelling  some  publications  to 
cease  and  curtailing  many  others  to  a  large  extent. 

The  imports  of  print  paper  for  the  first  three  months  of  1918  amounted  to  56,460 
hundredweight,  as  compared  with  83,468  hundredweight  for  the  same  period  in  1917 
and  64,473  hundredweight  for  the  same  period  in  1914,  while  the  imports  of  all  other 
paper  amounted  to  11,205  hundredweight  for  the  first  three  months  of  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  19,994  hundredweight  for  the  same  period  in  1917  and  23,192  hundred- 
weight for  the  same  time  in  1914. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  11, 
1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  11,  1918— 

Bushels. 

4,048,916 
685,607 
1,069,525 

Bushels. 

2,757,479 
238,793 
1,109,543 

Bushels. 

7,406,395 
924,400 
2,179,068 

6,404,048 

4,105,815 

10,509,863 

Octobi  r  13,  1917— 

4,309,093 
200,489 
3,347,295 

3,582,309 
77,404 
8D9.950 

7,891 '402 
277,893 
4,247,245 

Total   

October  13,  1916— 

7,850,877 

4.559,663 

12,416,540 

8,423,021 
326,195 
5,551,511 

3,945,129 
57,273 
8,639,119 

12,368,150 
3b3,J68 
14,190,630 

Total  

14,300,727 

12,641,521 

26,942,248 

October  15,  1915— 

9,850,128 
78,731 
2,993,019 

2,132,844 
4,368 
398,694 

11,982,972 
83,099 
3,391,713 

Total  

12,921,878 

2,535,906 

15,457,784 

October  15,  19  U— 

16,766,219 
6,514 
5,731,763 

5,045,178 

21,811,397 
6,514 
7,018,947 

Total    

1,287,184 

22,504,496 

6,332,362 

28,836,858 

JAPAN  PROHIBITS  EXPORT  OF  TIN  AND  TIN  ALLOYS. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Yokohama,  reports  that  it  has 
been  announced  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  'September  14,  that  the  Japanese  Government 
have  prohibited  the  export  from  Japan  of  tin  and  all  goods  manufactured  therefrom, 
on  and  after  October  1,  1918,  except  under  special  license  which  will  be  granted  only 

in  special  cases. 

It  is  said  this  embargo  has  been  put  into  force  in  order  to  protect  industries  in 
Japan  against  a  scarcity  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  tin.  On  account 
of  the  strict  embargo  on  the  export  of  tin  from  Singapore  by  the  British  Government, 
Japanese  importers  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  licenses  for  shipments  of 
raw  material,  the  yield  of  which  in  Japan  is  very  limitecl.  Supplies  of  tin  in  Japan 
have  become  very  short  and  it  is  expected  to  be  so  from  now  on  until  manufacturers 
are  able  to  procure  more  raw  material. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 

Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending"  October  11,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  Wes-tSt.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Fort  Colborne,  Ont  

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.R.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  G.T.R. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec   

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . . 
Harbour  Commissioners,  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que 
S  ■  r  „                „               „    2  • 
Halifax,  N.S.,  G.T.R  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

210,043 
804,836 
602,312 
72,801 


112 

906,862 
008,912 
216,940 
149,222 
122,639 
129,422 

184,101 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
738,341 


409,538 

523,267 
92,908 
731,238 
646,058 

l,225,iil 
1,677,442 
49,530 

6,093,463 


Corn. 


Bushels. 


143,243 


17,261 
13,600 


174,104 


Totals. 


Bashels. 

1,092,627 
864,836 
1,011,850 
89,062 
536,867 
93,020 
1,638,100 
1,554,970 
216,940 
2,374,363 
1,800,081 
2,178,952 


13,451,668 


RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDED 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1918. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


927 
330 
157 
764 
271 
763 
381 
018 
365 
938 
565 
953 
943 
526 
759 
532 
506 
3S9 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 
1901-5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 

1918-  19. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The' Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

753.  India  and  Straits  Settlements  agencies.— An  important  trading  company 
having  connections  in  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  would  like  to  get  into  com- 
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munication  with  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  arranging  agencies  for  after- 
war  business. 

754.  Agency.  Manufacturers'  agent  leaving  for  Glasgow,  Scotland,  after  the  war 
;-  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  who  require  representa- 
tion in  Scotland; 

755.  Tungsten  filament. — A  large  importer  in  Japan  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  suppliers  of  tungsten  filament  in  Canada.  This  importer  uses  about  500,000 
feel  per  month,  and  is  open  for  business  with  Canada  just  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit. 

756.  A  Japanese  importer  desires  to  secure  500,000  feet  of  molybdenum  rods  per 
month  to  be  used  for  making  molybdenum  filaments  for  electric  lights.  If  impossible 
to  make  shipments  at  present  w^ould  be  glad  to  make  arrangements  for  after-the-war 
business. 

7  ">7.  Agency. — A  New  York  company  seeks  direct  agencies  for  Canadian  products. 
This  company  claims  to  be  particularly  well  placed  for  handling  minerals,  colours, 
micals  or  any  special  product  which  can  be  used  in  structural  work. 

758.  A  firm  in  Genoa,  Italy,  having  good  connections  in  the  commercial  centres 
of  Italy,  wishes  to  be  placed  in  direct  connection  wTith  reputable  firms  in  Canada, 
exporters  of  fish,  cereals,  fish-oil,  and  other  foods,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  agencies 
for  Italy. 

759.  Tinned  provisions. — A  party  in  Vladivostok,  Russia,  would  like  to  hear 
from  C  anadian  firms  able  to  submit  quotations  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  required 
by  the  allied  armies  operating  in  Siberia.    See  page  764,  this  issue. 

EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated  January 
24.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa, 
or  to  controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction.  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States.-— See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special  inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa. 

3  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
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3.  The  Shortage  of  shipping  space — Continued. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Their  vessels  have  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  Government,  but  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  other  vessels  may  be  allocated  for  this  service. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 

INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  publishes 
inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with 
Canada.  Canadian  importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United 
Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain 
and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manu- 
facturing the  goods  required. 

Electrical  Preservation  of  Timber. — An  English  engineer  desires  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  subject.  (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No. 
4011.) 

Electric  Welding,  Electric  Galvanizing  and  Electrodes. — An  English  engineer 
desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  shipbuilders,  munition  makers  and  others. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4011.) 

Samples  of  Foreign  Manufacture. — The  British  Trade  Commissioner  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  Canadian  importers  samples  of  any  particular  article  or 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  which  appear  to  be  displacing  British  goods  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  local  markets.  Full  particulars  as  to  current  prices,  etc.,  will  be 
esteemed,  together  with  any  remarks  and  suggestions  calculated  to  assist  the  import 
of  British-made  goods. 

SOUTH  GERMAN  BANK  SYNDICATION. 

(From  Stockholm  Svenska  llandelstidning ,  August  28;  transmitted  by  United  States 
Commercial  Agent  Norman  L.  Anderson,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  September  5.) 

A  bank  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  comprising  eight  of 
the  largest  private  banks  in  that  city.  The  purpose  of  this  syndicate  is  to  counteract 
the  growing  influence  of  the  great  banks  centralized  in  Berlin.  The  same  kind  of 
syndicate  has  been  formed  in  Cologne.  Kolnische  Zeitung  believes  that  other  bank 
centres  will  follow  the  example  of  Frankfurt  and  Cologne,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
general  concentration  tendencies  which  have  recently  become  marked  in  money  and 
banking  circles,  not  only  all  over  Germany  but  also  in  other  countries. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  4  6.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  "  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
T)01  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantr ■acorn. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,   Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 


5'3  Main  street,  Yokohamo. 
Canadian. 


Cable  Address, 


Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  st  e  t, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.   E.   Ray,   4   St.   Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange    Building,     C.   E.   Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.   4,  Christiania, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  Norway.    Cable  Address,  SOntums.  (Exports 

from    Canada    to    Norway,     Sweden  and 
British  West  Indies.  Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH    COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,   Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie  used  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  Its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  cf  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Bir.hplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911.  • 
Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915.  1916. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  October  28,  1918.  No.  77C* 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 
General  License  for  import  into  Canada  of  certain  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1.  The  War  Trade  Board  has  approved  the  admission  into  Canada  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  without  further  license  until  otherwise  ordered  when  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  on  the  restricted  list  of  imports,  viz. : — 

(a)  Goods  arriving  in  Canada  by  parcel  post  or  express  as  donations  or 
presents  without  charge  by  the  exporter  or  sender; 

(b)  Household  and  other  effects  of  persons  coming  to  Canada  as  settlers. 

2.  The  undermentioned  goods  on  the  restricted  list  of  imports  into  Canada  are 
hereby  licensed  to  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  (whether  originating  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not). 

The  number  shown  opposite  the  name  of  the  commodity  is  the  number  appearing 
in  Schedule  "  G,"  Customs  Memorandum  No.  2238B. 

Goods  herein  authorized  to  be  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom 
under  General  Import  License  No.  2  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Acids,  all. 

2.  Agricultural  implements. 

3.  Alcohol  amylic,  or  fusel  oil. 

5.  Aloxite  and  boro-carbone. 

6.  Ammonia,  muriate  of. 

8.  Animal  oils. 

9.  Animals,  live,  but  excluding  dogs  for  the  improvement  of  stock. 
10.  Argols  or  wine  lees. 

12.  Asbestos. 

13.  Asphalt. 
15.  Balata. 

19.  Blacking  and  all  preparations  for  cleaning  and  polishing  shoes. 

21.  Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of. 

22.  Bones,  hoofs  and  horns,  unmanufactured. 

23.  Borax. 

25.  Broom  corn. 

28.  Cacao  (cocoa  beans). 

29.  Caffeine,  caffeina,  theine,  or  trimethylxanthine. 

30.  Candlepitch,  palm  and  other  vegetable  stearin. 

32.  Cars,  carriages  and  other  vehicles  (except  automobiles  adapted  or 
adaptable  for  passenger  use,  valued  at  $1,200  and  upwards,  f.o.b.  place 
of  manufacture). 

33.  Casein  or  lactarene. 

34.  Castor  beans  and  castor  oil. 

35.  Cement  for  building  purposes. 

36.  Chicory  root,  raw  or  roasted. 

37.  Chloride  of  lime. 

38.  Chromite. 
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39.  Citrate  of  lime. 

40.  Clocks  and  watches  and  parts  thereof. 

41.  Coal  tar  distillates,  all. 

42.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  prepared  or  manufactured. 
r>.  Cocoannt  moat.,  shredded,  desiccated  or  prepared. 

44.  Cocoanut  oil. 

45.  Copra. 

46.  Cork,  unmanufactured,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

47.  Corundum. 

50.  Cryolite. 

51.  Cyanide  of  soda. 

52.  Dairy  products. 

53.  Dials. 

54.  Diamonds,  industrial. 

56.  Earth,  Fullers'. 

57.  Earth,  infusorial,  and  diatomaceous  and  tripoli. 

59.  Eggs,  dried,  frozen,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

60.  Eggs  of  poultry. 

63.  Emery. 

64.  Explosives,  fireworks,  firecrackers  and  torpedoes  of  all  kinds,  except 
fulminates,  and  except  gunpowder  for  war  purposes. 

65.  Fans. 

67.  Ferro-alloys,  all. 

6-8.  Ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen. 

69.  Fish,  fresh,  cured  or  preserved. 

71.  Flax  and  flaxseed. 

72.  Fluorspar. 

77.  Gelatine  and  manufactures  thereof. 

80.  Glue  stock  and  raw  hide  cuttings. 

81.  Glue  and  glue  size. 
84.  Grease. 

88.  Gypsum. 

89.  Hair  of  camel,  goat  and  alpaca,  manufactures  of. 

90.  Hair,  horse,  artificial  and  manufactures  thereof. 

91.  Hair,  human,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

92.  Hay. 

93.  Hemp. 

94.  Hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins  and  manufactures  of  leather. 

95.  Honey. 

96.  Hops. 

97.  Indigo  synthetic. 

98.  Iridium. 

100.  Ivory,  vegetable  or  tagua  nuts. 

102.  Kapoc. 

103.  Lead. 

104.  Lemon  oil. 

105.  Licorice  root. 

106.  Lime. 

110.  Magnesite. 

111.  Mantels  for  gas  burners. 

112.  Manure  salts. 

115.  Meats,  fresh. 

116.  Meat  products  and  preserved  meats. 

118.  Mica. 

119.  Monasite  sand. 
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120.  Moss  and  sea  weed. 

123.  Oils,  all  expressed  vegetable;  oil,  soya  bean. 

126.  Ores. 

Antimony,  antimony  ore,  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Chrome,  chrome  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Cobalt,  cobalt  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Copper  ore,  and  copper  concentrates  containing  less  than  60  per  cent  of 

copper. 
Iron  ore. 

Manganese,  manganese  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Molybdenum,  molybdenum  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted 
therefrom. 

Nickel,  nickel  ore,  matte,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Tin  ore  and  tin  concentrates  or  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom. 
Titanium,  titanium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Tungsten,  tungsten  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

Vanadium,  vanadium  ore,  or  any  ferro-alloy  or  chemical  extracted  there- 
from. 

127.  Paints  and  varnishes,  non-mineral. 

128.  Palm  oil. 

129.  Paper  and  manufactures  thereof. 

130.  Paper  stock,  crude. 

131.  Paraffin. 

132.  Peas,  dried. 

133.  Pencils  and  pencil  leads. 

134.  Penholders  and  pens. 

139.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

140.  Plates,  electrotype,  stereotype  and  lithographic,  engraved. 

141.  Platinum. 

142.  Plumbago  or  graphite,  and  crucibles. 

143.  Pumice. 

144.  Pyrites. 

145.  Quebracho  woods. 

146.  Rennets. 

147.  Rice. 

148.  Rubber  manufactured  goods,  rubber  reclaimed  waste  or  scrap,  gutta 

joolatong,  gutta  siak. 

149.  Shellfish. 

150.  Shellac. 

151.  Silk,  artificial,  and  manufactures  thereof. 
153.  Sisal. 

156.  Soda,  all  salts  of,  including  nitrate  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  soda. 

157.  Sodium  potassium  or  calcium  nitrates. 

158.  Starch. 

159.  Stone  and  manufactures  thereof. 

160.  Straw  and  grass  unmanufactured  and  manufactures  thereof. 

161.  Sugars. 

162.  Sulphur  oil  or  olive  foots. 

163.  Sumac,  ground  or  unground. 

164.  Talc  and  soapstone. 

165.  Tanning  materials, 
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t66.  Tar  and  pitch  of.  wood. 

1(!7.  Tea  waste,  sif tings  or  sweepings.- 

L68.  Tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs  or  grain  or  granulated. 

169;  Tobacco  and  tobacco  leaf. 

171.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades  and  sticks  for. 

172.  Vanilla  beans. 

174.  Vinegar. 

175.  "Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 
178.  Wolframite. 

1M.  Zinc. 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CREAM  SEPARATORS  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

Hereafter,  in  accordance  with  a  new  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  (W.  T.  B.  R.,  No.  27'5),  no  licenses  will  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  cream 
separators  of  types  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  issuance  of  any  license  for  the  importation  of  cream  separators  the 
applicant  must  state  affirmatively  that  the  separators  sought  to  be  imported  are  of  one 
of  the  types  permitted  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  This  ruling  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  for  the  protection  of  American  manu- 
facturers of  cream  separators  who,  by  a  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Industries 
Board,  are  limited  to  the  manufacture  ,of  certain  specified  types  of  cream  separators. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  permit  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  in  the  United 
States  variant  types  which  could  not  be  manufactured  in  American  factories. 

BALSA   WOOD  IMPORTS   INTO   UNITED   STATES  RESTRICTED. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  by  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  No.  273) 
placed  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  balsa  wood,  including  ceiba  wood  and  other 
light  woods  usually  designated  as  balsa  wood. 

All  outstanding  licenses  have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  from  abroad 
after  October  10,  1918,  and  no  further  licenses  will  be  issued,  except  to  cover  shipments 
made  from  abroad  on  or  before  October  10,  1918,  shipments  from  Canada  or  Mexico 
by  other  than  ocean  transportation,  shipments  from  Europe  or  Mediterranean  Africa 
when  coming  as  return  cargo  convenient  ports  where  loading  can  be  done  without 
delay,  and  shipments  not  covered  by  the  above  provisions  to  a  total  of  not  to  exceed 
1,600,000  board  feet. 

The  amount  permitted  to  come  forward  will  be  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Imports. 

BURLAP,  BURLAP   BAGS,   AND  JUTE. 

Hereafter,  by  a  new  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
No.  272),  all  importations  of  burlap,  burlap  bags,  and  jute,  will  be  allocated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Food  Administration. 

IMPORTATION  OF  GRAPHITE  INTO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  modified  the  earlier  restriction  upon  the 
importation  of  graphite  (plumbago).  The  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  No.  271) .  which 
takes  the  place  of  W.  T.  B.  R.  No.  157,  reads:— 

"No  licenses  for  the  importation  of  amorphous  graphite  (plumbago)  shall  be 
issued  hereafter,  except  such  shipments  as  are  of  Canadian  origin  and  come  overland 
or  by  lake  from  Canada,  or  of  Mexican  origin  and  come  overland  from  Mexico. 

"  Licenses  may  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  graphite  of  crucible  grade  when 
the  applications  therefor  are  otherwise  in  order,  and  where  the  Chemical  Section  of 
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the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  lias  approved  the  issuance  of  said  license,  and 
has  certified  that  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the  said  graphite  have  been  using  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  domestic  or  Canadian  flake  graphite  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products." 

Restricted  Exports. 

PROCEDURE   WITH   RESPECT   TO   EXPORT   LICENSES,   PRIORITY   CERTIFICATES,   AND   PERMITS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DIRECTOR  OF  STEEL  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  EXPORTATION  OF 
COMMODITIES  TO  ANY  DESTINATION. 

1.  The  United  States  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
announce  that  they  have  jointly  adopted  the  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  procedure  of  obtaining  export  licenses  from  the  United 
States  War  Trade  Board,  priority  certificates  from  the  United  States  Priorities  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board,  and  permits  from  the  Director  of 
Steel  Supply  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

2.  The  United  States  War  Industries  Board  announce  the  withdrawal  of  its 
regulations  as  set  forth  in  P.C.  Form  No.  18,  July  3,  1918,  paragraph  6,  requesting 
that  applications  for  licenses  to  export  iron  or  iron  and  steel  products  should  not  be 
filed  with  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  unless  the  orders  are  covered  by  either 
priority  certificates  or  permits  from  the  Director  of  Steel  Supply. 

3.  On  and  after  October  14,  1918,  applications  for  licenses  to  export  any  article 
on  Schedule  "  XP,"  annexed  hereto,  should  be  filed  with  the  War  Trade  Board,  and 
must  include  the  following  papers  properly  executed: — 

(a)  One  application,  Form  X,  to  which  should  be  attached — 

(b)  One  each  of  such  Supplemental  Information  Sheets  as  may  be  required 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  shipments  of  certain  commodities  and  shipments  to  certain  countries, 
and 

(c)  "New  Supplement  Information  Sheets,  Form  X-26*,  which  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  the  War  Trade  Board  on  and  after  October  14,  1918. 

4.  Applications  which  have  Form  X-26  attached  will  not  require  Form  X-2. 

5.  The  Priorities  Committee  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  has 
awarded  priority  classification  "  C  "  to  all  articles  (on  which  priorities  are  issued) 
which  are  on  the  Export  Conservation  List  of  the  War  Trade  Board  and  are  covered 
by  export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918.  No  Class  "O"  certificates 
will  be  issued  with  such  licenses.  If  the  article  specified  on  the  licenses  is  one  on 
which  priorities  are  issued,  and  if  no  individual  priority  certificate  accompanies  the 
export  license,  the  license  itself  will  be  evidence  that  the  articles  covered  by  it  have 
been  automatically  awarded  priority  classification  "  C." 

6.  Export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918,  under  these  regulations, 
covering  commodities  on  which  priority  certificates  are  issued,  will  be  accompanied 
by  individual  priority  certificates  of  the  Priorities  Committee  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Priorities  Committee  a  higher  rating  than  Class  "  C "  is  warranted.  These 
priority  certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  and  forwarded  with  the 
export  license  without  further  request  from  the  applicant. 

7.  Export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918,  for  the  exportation  of  iron 
or  steel  or  the  products  or  manufactures  thereof,  which  are  not  covered  by  priority 
classification,  will  in  themselves  constitute  a  permit  and  approval  Prom  the  Director 
of  Steel  Supply  for  the  filling  of  the  orders  for  the  quantity  of  iron  or  steel  specified 
in  such  export  license  to  the  extent  that  such  delivery  will  not  interfere  with  the 
delivery  when  and  as  required  of  orders  covered  by  priority. 

8.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board  to 
discourage1  and  prevent  exporters  and  manufacturers  from  purchasing,  manufacturing, 
or  producing  articles  on  the  Export  Conservation  last,  for  the  fulfillment  of  specific 
export  orders  until  an  appropriate  export  license  has  been  issued.   Instances  have  come 
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to  the  attention  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in  which  manufacturers  before  obtaining 
export  licenses  have  manufactured  articles  for  specific  export  orders,  which  articles 
while  useless  for  domestic  consumption  could  not  under  the  regulations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  be  exported.  It  is  essential  for  the  proper  conservation  of  commodities 
in  the  United  States  that  this  practice  be  stopped,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  to  refuse  licenses  to  exporters  who  do  not  conform  to  this  policy. 

9.  The  Priorities  Committee  announces  that  it  undertakes  where  necessary  to 
administer  priority  in  the  production  of  all  raw  materials  and  finished  products  save 
foods,  feeds,  and  fuel.  The  Preference  List  promulgated  by  the  Priorities  Board  forms 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  fuel.  Priority  is  being  administered  generally  on 
iron  and  steel  products,  copper  and  brass  products,  electrical  equipment,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  any  of  the  above  form  an  integral  part.  Priority  is  not  being  admin- 
istered at  this  time  on  lumber  or  lumber  products,  paper  or  paper  products,  chemicals, 
brick,  cement,  lime,  hides,  pig  tin,  tin  plate,  mine  products,  and  numerous  other  items 
which  cannot  well  be  enumerated.  It  is  not  possible  to  prepare  lists  in  detail  covering 
either  prioritied  or  non-prioritied  product,  and  even  in  those  mentioned  above  excep- 
tions will  from  time  to  time  occur.  Any  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  commodities 
upon  which  priority  is  being  administered  should  be  addressed  to  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

October  9,  1918. 

Pig-iron.  schedule  xp. 

Ferro-silicon. 

Spiegeleisen  (frequently  described  as  specular  iron  and  mirror  iron). 
Iron  and  steel — 

Scrap. 

Ingots. 

Billets. 

Blooms. 

Slabs. 

Sheet  bars. 

Skelp. 

Wire  rods. 

Alloy  steel. 

High-speed  steel. 

Tool  steel. 

Bars  (including  flats,  6-inch  wide  and  narrower). 

Hoops  and  bands  (including  hot  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel). 

Shapes  (including  beams,  angles,  channels,  tees  and  zees). 

Fabricated  structural  steel  (including  beams,  angles,  channels,  tees,  zees,  or  plates 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  or  heavier,  punched  or  shaped,  including  tanks 

made  of  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  or  heavier). 
Plates  (all  classes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than  six 

inches,  and  circles  over  six  inches  in  diameter.    This  includes  No.  11  U.S. 

gauge  but  not  No.  11  B.W.  gauge). 
Sheets  (all  classes,  under  J  of  an  inch  thick). 
Boiler  tubes. 
Mechanical  tubes. 
Boring  tubes. 
Oil-well  casing. 
Line  pipe. 
Drive  pipe. 
Cast-iron  pipe. 
Wrought-iron  and  steel  pipe. 
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Poles. 

Wire  rope,  cable  and  strand,  consisting  of  six  wires  or  more. 

Kails  and  splice  bars. 

Frogs  and  switches. 

Railroad  tie  plates. 

Railroad  track  spikes. 

Railroad  track  bolts. 

Boat  spikes. 

Wire. 

Wire  nails. 
Wire  spikes. 
Cut  nails. 

CHANGES   MADE   IN   UNITED   STATES   EXPORT   CONSERVATION  SCHEDULE. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
262)  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conservation  list,  effective 
October  14,  1918  :— 

Animal  fats,  X-l. 
Animal  oils,  X-l. 

Bleaching  powder  (calcium  hypochlorite),  X-2. 
Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder),  X-2. 

Chain,  as  follows:  All  iron  and  steel  chain,  either  welded,  cast,  or  stamped 
(individual  licenses  not  required  for  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  any  iron  or  steel 
chain  excepting  all  sizes  of  stud-link  chain  and  coil  chain  one-half  inch  and  heavier). 

The  removals  from  the  export  conservation  list,  as  shown  below,  have  been  adopted, 
also  effective  October  14,  1918,  these  items  being  covered  by  modifications  which  appear 
in  the  above  list  of  additions : — 

Anchor  chain. 

Open-link  chain. 

Stud-link  chain. 

The  following  have  also  been  removed  from  the  export  conservation  list,  effective 
October  14,  1918:   Reloading  and  cleaning  tools  for  cartridges  and  shells. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  further  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T. 
B.  R.  264),  that  wood-pulp  has  been  added  to  the  export  conservation  list,  effective 
October  10,  1918. 

SWEDISH  EXPORT  INDUSTRIES  CENTRAL  COUNCIL. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Twenty  Swedish  industrial  associations  have  formed  a  council  called  De  'Svenska 
Exportindustriernas  Centralrad.  The  most  important  members  are  Jarnkontoret  (the 
Iron  Institute),  the  'Swedish  Cellulose  Association,  the  Swedish  Wood  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, the  Swedish  Timber  Export  Association,  the  General  Export  Association  of 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  Industrial  Association,  the  Swedish  Chemical  Industries  Office, 
the  Swedish  Machine  Industries  Association,  the  Swedish  Metal  Goods  Association, 
and  the  Swedish  Timber  Industries  Association. 
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MARKET  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston. 

Bristol,  England,  September  25,  1918. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  751  an  account, 
>g<  '  ler  with  illustrations,  of  a  folding  table  in  demand  was  given  on  page  929.  As 
-  rticle  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  desiring 
to  manufacture  and  export  after  the  war  it  is  considered  that  the  appended  information 
will  be  of  use  as  indicating  certain  other  folding  chairs  and  tables  which  find  a  sale 
in  this  country.  Largo  quantities  of  many  different  types  of  chairs  and  tables  are 
sold,  but  the  following  few  styles  will  show  some  of  the  lines  in  demand. 

If  any  manufacturers  in  Canada  make  suitable  folding  chairs  or  tables  or  are 
considering  the  production  of  similar  articles  and  will  communicate  their  desire  to 
manufacture  for  export  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  this  office  to  furnish  any  additional 
formation  or  put  them  in  touch  with  firms  likely  to  be  interested  in  their  products. 
It  is  of  course  known  that  importation  is  at  present  prohibited  but  this  is  a  very  good 
time  to  make  connections  and  have  samples  on  the  spot  with  a  view  to  trade  after  the 
close  of  hostilities. 

manufacturers  and  wholesale  prices. 
Iii  all  cases  the  retail  prices  at  which  these  articles  sold  before  the  war  are  given, 
h,  order  to  arrive  at  the  manufacturers'  and  wholesale  prices,  the  manufacturer 
I  efore  the  war  gave  to  the  wholesaler  a  discount  of  33 J  per  cent  plus  10  per  cent  with 
the  addition  of  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent,  while  the  wholesaler  allowed  the  retailer 
a  discount  of  33J  per  cent  off  the  retail  prices. 

Part  I. 
folding  chairs. 


No.  1. 

The  above  folding  chair  with  perforated  seat  was  made  of  hardwood,  and  tested 
to  carry  520  pounds  deadweight.  The  seat  is  14  inches  by  14  inches,  and,  the  whole 
chair  measures  in  length  when  folded  36  inches.  They  were  sold  in  four  grades,  plain 
3s.  lid.  (95  cents),  varnished  4s.  4d.  ($1.05),  best  varnished  4s.  7d.  ($1.11),  stained 
best  varnished  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18). 
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No.  2. 


Above  are  shown  two  types  of  chairs  which  had  a  curved  rail  on  the  back.  The 
first  had  a  perforated  seat  14  inches  by  14  inches  and  the  whole  chair  when  folded 
measured  36  inches  in  length.  This  chair  was  made  in  the  same  four  styles  and  sold 
for  the  same  prices  as  the  previously-mentioned  perforated  seat  chairs. 

The  other  chair  shown  in  the  illustration  had  a  slat  seat  measuring  14  inches  by 
14  inches  and  when  folded  the  length  of  the  chair  was  37|  inches.  This  chair  was 
slightly  more  expensive  and  was  made  in  five  styles.  Plain  4s.  Id.  (99  cents),  var- 
nished 4s.  Cd.  ($1.09),  best  varnished  4s.  9d.  ($1.16),  stained  and  best  varnished  5s. 
($1.22),  and  plain  teak  9s.  3d.  ($2.25). 


No.  3. 


This  chair  is  very  suitable  for  public  hall  seating.  All  of  the  chairs  mentioned 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose  but  this  one  is  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade.  When  folded 
up  it  measured  39  inches  in  length  and  had  a  seat  15  inches  by  14  inches  in  size.  Plain 
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it  Bold  retail  at  -U.  rid.  ($1.05),  varnished  4s.  9d.  ($1.16),  best  varnished  5s.  ($1.22), 
Bd  and  best  varnished  5s.  3d.  ($1.28).    When  a  dozen  chairs  were  folded  and 

stacked  they  measured  28  inches  high  by  16  inches  wide  by  39  inches  long. 

Locking  or  clamping  bars  were  sold  for  all  of  these  chairs  which  lock  the  chairs 

in  a  rigid  straight  line  and  they  can  then  be  moved  in  rows  as  required.    The  seating 

space  allowed  was  18  inches  per  person.    An  unstained  locking  bar  to  clamp  up  five 

chairs  retailed  at  2s.  (49  cents),  six  chairs  at  2s.  6d.  (61  cents),  seven  chairs  at  3s. 

I  73  cents),    When  the  bars  were  stained  an  extra  charge  of  20'  per  cent  was  made  on 

the  above  prices. 


The  great  feature  of  the  above  chair  was  that  it  folded  quite  flat  and  lent  itself 
to  stacking.  It  was  made  of  hardwood,  as  were  all  the  others  with  rounded  slats.  It 
was  produced  in  two  sizes — size  A  which  was  42  inches  long  folded  up,  seat  154  inches 
by  14£  inches,  height  18-  inches,  folded  thickness  lf-inch  and  weight  8  pounds.  It 
was  sold  in  four  styles,  plain  3s.  9d  (91  cents),  varnished  4s.  2d.  ($1.01),  best  varnished 
4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  and  plain  teak  8s.  6d.  ($2 .Off).  Size  B  was  39  inches  long  folded  up, 
the  seat  measured  14  J  by  12-£  inches  and  the  height  was  16  inches.  The  retail  prices 
were  3s.  5d.  (83  cents)  plain,  3s.  lOd.  (93  cents)  varnished,  4s.  2d.  ($1.01)  best  var- 
nished, and  7s.  9d.  ($1.89)  plain  teak. 

As  an  indication  of  the  large  quantities  of  these  chairs  which  have  been  sold  in 
the  United  Kingdom  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  have  been  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  (catering  department),  the  Royal  Lancashire  Agri- 
cultural Society  (catering  department),  Royal  Leinster  Society  (Balls  Bridge),  Dublin, 
Y.M.C.A.  (for  use  in  camps),  Bingham  Institute,  Cirencester,  Redcar  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens, Welsh  Mission  (for  use  in  marques),  besides  many  thousands  of  camps,  cater- 
ing and  mission  rooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Part  II  on  the  market  for  folding  tables  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  next  report  from  the  Bristol  office  and  will  be  published  in  a  succeeding 
Weekly  Bulletin. 


If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


No.  4. 
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EVENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss. 

Commissioner  for  Australia  Appointed  to  New  York. 

Melbourne,  September  17,  1918. — The  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  Australian 
tiade  agencies  abroad  has  been  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  appointing 
a  Commissioner  for  Australia,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  to  undertake  the  work 
of  organization  in  North  America. 

The  position  has  been  accepted,  for  the  brief  period  of  six  months,  by  Mr.  H.  Y. 
Braddon,  superintendent  for  Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  London),  one  of  the  largest  financial,  shipping,  wool  broking  and  mercantile 
companies  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  appointment  of  a  man  with  such  wide  commercial  experience,  and  admitted 
qualifications  and  ability,  has  been  acclaimed  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  while 
regret  is  expressed  that  the  time  of  service  which  the  Commissioner  is  enabled  to  give 
will,  perforce,  be  so  limited. 

In  an  interview  the  commissioner  stated  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  receive 
his  attention  in  America  would  be  to  endeavour  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  the 
fourteen  ships  in  order  for  the  Commonwealth  shipping  line.  The  work  which  he 
could  do  would  be  tentative  and  preparatory  but  he  hoped  to  leave  matters  that 
some  one  else  could  carry  to  completion  after  his  return  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Braddon  will  proceed  to  Washington  without  delay  and  then  proposes 
inspecting  the  Commonwealth  ships,  after  which  he  will  establish  his  office  in  New 
York  under  the  official  designation  of  Australian  Commissioner.  He  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  visiting  Ottawa  and  other  points  in  the  sister  Dominion  of  Canada 
at  the  earliest  available  opportunity. 

Reported  Discovery  of  Fast  Dyes  in  Australia. 

After  considerable  research  work,  two  Victorian  chemists  claim  to  -have  discovered 
a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fast  dye  from  a  by-product  of  eucalyptus  oil 
distillation.  The  chemists,  who  have  had  experience  in  the  dye  industry  in  Europe, 
have  been  experimenting  with  the  eucalyptus  oil  by-product  known  as  "  black- water  " 
for  the  extraction  of  a  dye,  and  claim  that  they  have  discovered  a  process  by  which 
an  excellent  fast  dye  for  fabrics  can  be  extracted.  Nearly  eighty  coloured  dyes  have 
already  been  produced  by  the  experiments,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  when  the  cloth  is 
treated  with  the  dye,  the  colour  is  so  permanently  fixed  in  the  fibre  that  it  is  incapable 
of  being  removed  by  washing  or  boiling. 

Samples  of  material  coloured  by  the  new  dye  have  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  experimenting  chemists  have  been  promised 
assistance  in  continuing  their  research  work.  Provisional  patents  are  being  applied 
for  the  new  process.  The  eucalyptus  oil  distillation  industry  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  by-product  known  as  "  black- water " 
from  which  the  new  dye  is  received  has,  in  the  past,  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
from  the  stills. 

The  importance  of  the  production  of  dyes  is  so  well  recognized  throughout  the 
Empire  that  the  Australian  experiments  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

Australian  Government  Orders  for  Canadian  Motor-cars. 

With  a  view  to  effecting  economies  in  the  upkeep  of  the  motor  transport  branch  of 
the  Commonwealth  Defence  Department,  the  board  of  business  administration  at 
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headquarters  has  reorganized  the  service,  and  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
the  introduction  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  a  standard  type  of  motor-car  for 
defence  purposes. 

The  Canadian-made  Ford  car  lias  been  selected  by  the  board  as  the  model  to  be 
tghl  into  genera]  use,  and  contracts  for  about  100  cars  and  30  trucks  have  already 
been  placed,    li  is  stated  that  the  bodies  for  at  least  the  majority  of  the  cars  will  be 
manufactured  in  Australia  in  conformity  with  the  customs  regulations  limiting  the 
importation  of  bodies. 

In  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  car  the  business  board  is  stated  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  could  obtain  a  comparatively  cheap  type  of 
chassis,  of  a  standard  pattern,  and  one  that  could  be  easily  repaired.  When  the  war 
is  over,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  large  motor  transport  service  as  is 
now  essential  for  the  Defence  Department,  hence  the  decision  to  purchase  efficient  and, 
comparatively,  inexpensive  cars,  many  of  which  will  not  be  required  in  normal  times. 

Proposed  Alkali  Industry  in  Australia. 

A  movi  incut  is  being  made  among  leading  wholesale  chemists  in  Australia  to 
establish  alkali  works  for  the  production  of  caustic  soda,  chlorine,  bleaching  powder, 
etc.  A  strong  committee  of  eight  importers  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
investigations  into  the  practicability  of  successfully  establishing  the  industry  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  preliminaries  are  being  based  on  the  most  carefully  considered 
lines  and  with  due  regard  to  commercial  principles.  It  is  stated  that  the  project  has, 
so  far,  answered  every  test  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  the  promoters  are  sanguine 
that  the  investigation  will  establish  the  soundness  of  the  enterprise.  Information  has 
I  een  collected  from  all  available  sources  and  expert  aelvice  has  been  obtained  on  the 
various  phases  of  the  industry.  The  principal  factor  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
i !"lu -try  is  securing  adequate  and  regular  supplies  of  salt  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
the  process  to  be  profitably  undertaken.  The  importation  of  caustic  soda  into  the 
Commonwealth  in  1917-18  is  given  at  £102,716.  The  position  with  regard  to  caustic 
soda  has  become  so  acute  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  Director  of  Munitions  now 
controls  importations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Customs  to  permit  imports  and  exports  of  this  line  to  be  made.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  domestic  demand  has  been  so  great  in  Canada  that  manufacturers  of 
caustic  soda  have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Australian  Federal  Finance. 

August  27,  i918. — The  preliminary  figures  in  connection  with  the  financial  year 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  ended  on  June  30,  1918,  were  recently  made  available. 
It  is  shown  that  actual  revenue  was  £36,396,833  ($176,888,608),  as  compared  with 
£34,067,434  ($166,567,729)  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £2,329,399  ($11,320,- 
879).  In  addition  to  actual  revenue  .received,  a  balance  of  £2,077,427  was  brought 
forward  from  last  year  as  accumulated  for  payment  of  old-age  pensions. 

The  total  expenditure  (other  than  for  war)  was  £23,061,744  ($112,080,075),  or 
£3,506,609  ($17,042,119)  less  than  in  1916-17,  thus  enabling  £11,835,547  ($57,520,758) 
to  be  spent  on  war  services  out  of  revenue,  and  provision  to  be  made  to  the  extent  of 
£3,576,969  for  the  payment  of  invalid  and  old-age  pensions  in  the  following  year. 

The  estimated  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  was  not  realized,  the  total  collec- 
tions from  these  sources  amounted  to  £13,221,800,  or  £2,388,487  less  than  the  actual 
receipts  for  the  previous  year. 

A  fairly  substantial  improvement,  however,  is  shown  by  the  post  office,  the  receipts 
being  £268,000  more  than  in  last  year.  The  receipts  from  income  tax  were  far  above 
the  estimate  and  reached  £7,397,381,  or  £1,775,431  more  than  in  1916-17.  The  war- 
time profits  tax,  which  was  imposed  in  this  year  realized  £679,740  or  nearly  £325,000 
less  than  was  expected. 
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The  Commonwealth  trading  vessels  were  responsible  for  the  gross  earnings  of 
£1,622,408,  as  compared  with  £1,272,621  in  1916-17.  As  apart  from  the  latter  item, 
a  sum  of  £1,000,000  is  also  included  in  the  revenue  under  the  heading  of  "  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Commonwealth  line  of  steamers."  The  profit  on  the  Government's 
sugar  transactions  was  only  £20,390  in  comparison  with  £431,690  in  the  previous 
year. 

While  special  expenditure  other  than  for  war  increased  from  £11,468,472  in  1916-17 
to  £12,020,610  in  1917-18,  departmental  expenses  (apart  from  war)  was  £10,422,700, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  £400,000  in  comparison  with  1916-17.  Only  £618,434  was  expended 
on  new  works,  buildings,  etc.,  out  of  revenue,  as  against  £4,288,747  in  1916-17,  but  a 
further  sum  of  £1,982,840  for  a  similar  purpose  was  spent  out  of  the  loan  fund.  The 
expenses  of  the  trading  vessels  increased  by  £311,300. 

ITALIAN  HARBOURS. 

{London  Times  Trade  Supplement.) 

Although  the  coast-line  of  Italy  runs  to  over  2,000  miles,  there  are  but  three  really 
good  harbours  on  the  Adriatic — Venice,  Ancona,  and  Brindisi — and,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  which  divides  the  two  peninsulas  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  the 
excellent  harbour  of  Taranto.  Then,  on  the  west  coast,  in  addition  to  a  great  number 
of  small  ports,  there  are  the  larger  harbours  of  Naples,  Oivita  Vecchia,  Leghorn, 
Spezia,  Geona,  and  Porto  Maurizio.  In  Sicily  there  are  the  ports  of  Palermo,  Messina, 
Catania,  Syracuse,  Porto  Empedocle,  Marsala,  and  Trepani.  Finally,  in  Sardinia 
there  are  the  chief  ports  of  Cagliari,  Oristano,  and  Porto  Torres. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  bring  all  of  the  more  important  of  the  ports 
into  direct  communication  by  means  of  railways,  and,  although  these  efforts  have  been 
to  some  extent  successful,  the  means  of  communication  are  yet  imperfect,  and  much 
will  have  to-be  done  to  bring  the  transportation  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
state  of  perfection. 

HOLLAND  PREPARES  FOR  AFTER-WAR  TRADE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

A  commission  called  "  The  Advisory  Commission  for  Foreign  Economic  Infor- 
mation," has  been  formed  in  the  Netherlands,  which  will  act  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  will  be  specially  charged  with  developing  an  intel- 
ligence service  to  assist  foreign  trade. 

The  following  arrangements  are  now  being  made:  (1)  Chief  consular  ofhcer>  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  given  facilities  for  travelling  about  their  districts  in  order 
better  to  acquaint  themselves  with  general  economic  conditions. 

(2)  Consular  officers  will  have  to  spend  a  certain  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

(•'!)  A  number  of  consular-generals  are  to  be  appointed. 

(4)  Special  experts  or  technical  advisors  will  be  attached  to  various  legations  or 
chief  consular  posts  to  assist  in  specific  matters. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  has  also  installed  the 
"  Commission  for  Economic  Politics,"  which  will  be  charged  with  studying  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Finance  the  various  economic  problems 
that  the  Netherlands  will  have  to  face  after  the  war.  This  Commission  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  together  with  representatives  of  trade  organisations,  and 
several  special  members,  including  the  president  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  and  the 
presidents  of  the  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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CONTROLLED  APPLE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  F.  Smith. 

Liverpool,  August  2,  1918. — Maximum  prices  for  English  apples  have  just  been 
fixed  by  the  Food  Controller,  the  order  coming  into  full  effect  on  September  27.  It 
does  not  affect  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  which  will  not  pass  through  a  2-inch  diameter 
ring,  or  apples  of  other  specially  named  varieties,  including  Blenheim,  Duchess,  Gra- 
venstein,  King,  Ribston,  Wealthy,  Worcester  Pearmain,  etc.,  which  will  not  pass 
through  a  2^-inch  diameter  ring,  provided  that  these  apples  are  sold  and  invoiced, 
wholesale,  and  ticketed  and  sold,  retail,  under  their  proper  names.  All  apples  that  will 
not  pass  through  a  2-inch  ring  with  the  exception  noted  above  are  designated  jam 
apples  and  may  not  be  sold  except  to  manufacturers  of  jam  pulp  or  cider. 

The  maximum  prices  to  the  grower  for  jam  apples  are  £20  ($97.33)  per  long  ton. 
For  all  apples  other  than  jam  apples,  the  maximum  prices  on  sales  by  the  growers  are 
according  to  the  month  of  delivery,  as  follows:  September,  45s.  ($10.95)  per  long 
hundredweight;  October,  50s.  ($12.16);  November,  52s.  ($12.75);  December,  55s. 
($13.48) ;  January,  1919,  61s.  ($14.94) ;  February,  70s.  ($17.13) ;  March  and  later, 
75s:  ($18.35). 

The  maximum  retail  prices  are  to  be  as  follows :  September,  7d.  a  pound ;  October- 
November,  8d.;  December-January,  9d. ;  February  and  later,  lid.  Apples  sold  to  a 
consumer  in  quantities  exceeding  20  pounds  are  to  be  reduced  in  price  by  id.  per 
pound,  and  sales  to  the  consumer  in  quantities  exceeding  40  pounds  are  to  be  made  at 
wholesale  prices. 

NEW  BUILDING  UNDERTAKING  ON  LARGE  SCALE  IN  SWEDEN. 

According  to  Swedish  Export  the  Industrial  Federation  of  Sweden  and  a  number 
of  large  industrial  concerns  have  carried  on  preliminary  work  during  the  first  part  of 
the  present  year  for  the  starting  of  a  new  dwelling-house  undertaking  intended  to 
help  towards  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  industrial  districts.  The  under- 
taking, which  was  constituted  on  May  27,  1917,  under  the  name  of  Aktiebolaget  Indus- 
tribosaader,  will  plan  and  build  workmen's  dwellings  and  residential  colonies  and 
equip  entire  communities  with  roads,  water,  gas,  etc.,  and  buildings.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  construction,  the  company  will  standardize  a  number  of  types  of 
houses  adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  proper  attention  shall  be 
paid  to  aesthetic  and  hygienic  considerations  as  well  as  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
Any  profits  in  excess  of  six  per  cent  are  to  be  used  for  the  strengthening  of  the  con- 
cern, the  extension  of  its  work,  and  the  general  promotion  of  interests  connected 
with  the  housing  problem. 


They  also  Serve  who  only  Buy  Bonds. 

It  takes  more  than  brain  and  brawn  to  win  a  war.  It  takes  food, 
clothing  and  munitions  to  keep  an  efficient  army  on  the  go.  It  takes 
money  to  buy  these  things — and  here's  where  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Canada  can  help  win  the  fight  for  democracy. 

Buy  a  Victory  Bond 
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TERRITORIES  IN  RUSSIA  IN  HOSTILE  OCCUPATION. 

Under  Order  in  Council  dated  25th  September,  1918  (P.O.  1023),  the  following 
list  ls  issued  for  the  purposes  of  the  consolidated  orders  respecting  trading  with  the 
enemy,  in  addition  to  the  territory  mentioned  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  19th 
July,  IMS  (P.O.  1811),  to  be  regarded  as  territory  in  hostile  occupation:  Yorenezh, 
Erivan,  Tiflis. 

The  territory  in  Russia  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  hostile  occupation  com- 
prises: Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Bialystok,  Vitebsk,  Poland, 
Grodno,  Pskov,  Minsk,  Volhynia,  Mogilev,  Tchernigov,  Poltava,  Podolia,  Kiev, 
Kharkov,  Orel,  Kursk,  Bessarabia,  Kholm,  Kherson,  Tkaterinoslav,  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  Taurida  (including  Crimea),  Ardahan,  Kars,  Batum,  Kutais,  Yorenezh, 
Erivan,  Tiflis. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  HONG  KONG. 

From  Special  Report  of  Trade  of  SbuTH  China. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Hong  Kong. — A  consideration  of  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  is  rendered  difficult  at 
the  outset  owing  to  the  absence  of  detailed  statistics.  There  are  no  figures  available 
to  show  from  whence  originates  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods  which  pass  through 
the  port.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  indicate  the  destination  of  South  China  products  shipped 
from  Houg  Kong.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  may  be  obtained 
by  a  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  covering  the  import 
into  the  principal  treaty  ports  of  South  China,  the  bulk  of  the  goods  imported  into 
these  ports  being  distributed  from  Hong  Kong.  The  following  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  during  the  year  1916  through  the  ports  of  the  Canton  River 
delta  by  steamer  and  junk.  This  table  is  abstracted  from  the  returns  of  the  Canton, 
Kowloon,  Lappa  (Macoa),  Kongmoon  and  Samshui  customs  houses.  The  unit  of 
quantity  given,  viz.,  the  picul,  is  the  equivalent  of  133-J  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  during  the  year  1916  was  the  equivalent  of  79 
cents  gold.  This  table  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  imports  into  South  China  and 
the  opportunities  which  are  presented  thereby  for  the  enlargement  of  Canadian 
trade: — 

imports  into  ports  of  the  canton  river  delta,  1916. 


Description  of  Goods. 

Classifier  of 

Total 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium — 

Hk.  tls. 

124*29 

925,301 

14*62 

142,475 

Cotton  Goods — 

94,875 

289,295 

172,400 

810.281 

11,135 

56,746 

T-cloths  

37.921 

96,638 

29,771 

73.005 

22,479 

68.381 

70,301 

326,187 

46,202 

311.778 

19,792 

108,624 

3,076 

21,863 

86,471 

293,717 

66.292 

25.514 

247,364 

118,409 

.   .  Piculs. 

141.213 

3,273,370 
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IMPORTS  INTO  PORTS  OF  THE  CANTON  RIVER  DELTA,  1916.  Continued. 


Description  of  Goods. 

Classifier  of 

Total 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Woollen  Goods — 

Hk.  tls. 

Camlets  

Pieces. 

1,283 

29,396 

Lastings  

3,122 

73,867 

Spanish  stripes  .   

Yards. 

3,460 

3,391 

!Metals— 

Brass  and  yellow  metal  sheets  and  plates. 

Piculs. 

2,397 

119,560 

Copper  ingots,  slabs,  and  sheets,  new  and 

old  

247 

12,824 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new — 

22,340 

126,341 

.« 

7,398 

39,947 

<« 

21,508 

172,721 

<< 

20,372 

57,523 

<« 

15,248 

235,526 

Steel  

" 

2,201 

26,362 

20,129 

204,435 

D  I 

2,743 

Sundries — 

157,907 

382,720 

<< 

999,973 

2,874,475 

ii 

28,552 

164,525 

ii 

3,855 

137,720 

Piculs. 

2,310,160 

3,384,297 

Cereals — Rice  and  paddy  

9,851,465 

28,312,624 

Chinaware,  earthenware,  and  pottery.  .    .  . 

ii 

57,674 

309,963 

Mille. 
Tons. 

1,033,389 
2,597,715 

Coal                                                     . . 

379,492 

Piculs. 

31,441 

1,997,070 

24,873 

368,180 

Value. 

93.611 

Piculs. 

£68,939 

7,482,101 

Flour  

538,040 

2,022,134 

Boxes. 

10.385 

93,519 

Piculs. 

1,897,524 

8,579,086 

50,513 

3,121,476 

Gross. 

1,544,716 

632,147 

Piculs. 

144,435 

1,437,078 

Amer.  gal. 

17,827,017 

5,468,114 

)  Piculs. 
|  Value. 

66,548 

543,63" 
5,172 

Piculs. 

87,507 

643,096 

491 

10,521 

6,426 

71,195 

44,907 

214,545 

114,118 

449,880 

329.059 

2,280,930 

25,353 

225,130 

4,314 

54,181 

cubic  feet. 

578,776 

282,481 

Piculs. 

39.915 

495,618 

57,828 

559,262 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the  chief  imports  of  foreign  goods  into 
Hong  Kong  are  much  the  same  as  the  goods  which  enter  Shanghai  and  the  other 
ports  of  China,  and  are  comprised  principally  of  cotton  piece-goods,  cotton  yarn, 
woollen  goods,  iron  and  steel  and  metals,  hardware,  timber,  machinery,  household 
stores,  flour,  leather,  chinaware,  paints  and  oil,  dyes  and  chemicals,  kerosene  oil,  soap, 
cigarettes,  matches,  fruit,  confectionery  and  biscuits.  Great  Britain  is  the  chief 
supplier  of  cotton  piece-goods  to  South  China,  while  a  considerable  business  is  also 
done  by  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  competition  of  the  latter  country, 
especially  in  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton  cloth,  has  lately  become  serious  and  has 
created  much  speculation  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  position  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  China  market.  About  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
South  China  is  accounted  for  by  cotton  and  woollen  textiles.    Japan  and  the  United 
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States  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  war  to  enlarge  the 
market  for  their  products  in  China.  United  States  firms  have  been  making  consider- 
able headway  in  building  up  an  extensive  trade  and  have  been  shipping  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  machinery,  railway  equipment,  hardware,  canned 
provisions,  timber  and  Hour.  The  Japanese  in  South  China  have  pursued  the 
aggressive  policy  of  economic  penetration,  which  also  characterizes  their  activities  in 
the  north.  The  province  of  Fukien  they  regard  as  their  special  sphere  of  influence 
!  \  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Formosa  and  have  been  active  in  the  buying  up  of 
concessions  and  the  installation  of  electrical  and  other  plants  in  this  province.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Japanese  to  increase  their  exports  to  South  China.  The 
streets  of  Canton  and  other  cities  reveal  a  great  variety  of  goods  from  Japan,  including 
all  kinds  o(  the  cheap  utensils  and  trinkets,  which  have  such  a  large  sale  among  the 
Chinese.  Among  other  prominent  imports  from  this  source  may  be  mentioned  textiles, 
machinery,  electrical  appliances,  drugs  and  chemicals,  hosiery,  matches,  flour,  household 
s,  beer,  paper,  china  ware,  clocks  and  hardware.  Up  to  the  present  the  business 
done  with  Smith  China  in  Canadian  products  has  not  been  large.  A  varying  quantity 
of  Canadian  llour  has  been  shipped  to  the  Hong  Kong  market  in  past  years.  A  good 
opportunity  should  be  presented  after  the  war  for  the  enlargement  of  Canadian  trade 
in  such  lines  as  flour,  timber,  iron  and  steel,  canned  provisions,  dried  and  salted  fish, 
tinned  milk,  paper  and  leather.  A  consideration  of  the  trade  with  Hong  Kong  in 
each  of  these  lines  is  given  below. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  IMPORTS. 

The  trade  of  Hong  Kong  with  other  countries  both  in  foreign  goods  and  Chinese 
products  is  handled  almost  entirely  by  foreign  merchant  houses.  These  firms  in  many 
cases  have  branches  throughout  the  country.  Although  often  devoting  special  attention 
to  certain  lines,  they  generally  deal  'in  all  sorts  of  goods  and  are  usually  prepared 
to  take  on  any  new  branch  of  trade  that  presents  itself.  The  native  dealers  at  Canton 
and  other  centres  are  often  represented  in  Hong  Kong  by  brokers  and  make  their 
purchases  through  these  intermediaries.  The  trade  in  foreign  goods  is  very 
largely  centered  in  Hong  Kong.  There  are  a  few  foreign  firms  at  Canton,  Swatow 
and  other  South  China  ports,  who  order  merchandise  direct  from  the  countries  of 
supply,  but  their  field  of  activity  is  limited:  There  is  no  apparent  tendency  for  these 
other  ports  to  become  independent  commercially  of  the  British  colony.  The  native 
dealers  by  buying  through  Hong  Kong  have  the  choice  of  a  larger  and  more  assorted 
stock,  while  no  other  town  is  so  well  situated  to  serve  as  a  distribution  centre.  The 
trade  of  South  China  is  also  in  large  measure  financed  from  Hong  Kong. 

DIRECT  DISTRIBUTION. 

Foreign  goods  are  therefore  mostly  distributed  by  native  dealers  throughout 
South  China,  who  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  foreign  merchant  firms  established 
at  Hong  Kong.  In  certain  lines,  however,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  development  of 
direct  business  connections  with  Chinese  in  the  interior.  Such  articles  as  kerosene 
oil,  household  soap,  cigarettes  and  sugar,  having  a  universal  demand  and  involving 
the  maintenance  of  large  stocks  are  sold  through  the  medium  of  an  extensive  organiza- 
tion of  native  agents,  superintended  by  foreigners  stationed  at  local  centres  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  this  way  the  competition  of  rivals  is  rendered  difficult  and 
better  control  can  be  had  over  distribution.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  principle 
could  be  extended  to  other  lines  and  that  foreigners  should  in  general  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  Chinese.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  special 
requirements  of  the  market  can  be  acquired  in  this  way.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
policy  can  be  associated  with  the  buying  of  Chinese  products  for  export  abroad  along 
the  lines  followed  by  the  Germans.  In  the  case  of  machinery,  for  instance,  a  staff  of 
trained  Chinese  engineers  or  mechanics  under  the  supervision  of  foreigners  is  neces- 
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View  of  the  River  and  Bund,  Canton,  to-day. 
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sary  in  order  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  field  and  demonstrate  the  machines.  The 
prospective  Chinese  buyer  before  placing  his  order  likes  to  see  the  actual  machinery 
in  operation  and  not  merely  a  photographic  representation. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  an  extension  of  this  principle  of 
direcl  9ales  in  the  interior,  but  the  great  majority  of  imported  articles  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  distributed  by  native  dealers,  purchasing  supplies  from  the  foreign 
merchant  at  Bong  Kong,  who  takes  no  further  interest  in  the  goods.  The  foreign 
merchant  naturally  prefers  to  leave  the  troublesome  details  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  to  the  native  dealers,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  ways  of  their 
countrymen  and  the  confused  conditions  resulting  from  the  vagaries  of  the  currency, 
etc.  The  foreign  business  community  of  Hong  Kong  take  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  surrounding  Chinese  life  and  customs  and  nearly  all  business  is  transacted  in 
the  English  language.  The  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  are  bringing  about  a 
certain  change  in  this  respect  and  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  Can- 
tonese  and  other  dialects.  Hitherto  with  the  exception  of  members  of  the  large  selling 
organizations  referred  to,  very  few  foreigners  trading  in  South  China  spoke  any  of  the 
Chinese  dialects.  The  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  natives  is  now  being 
more  generally  recognized. 

THE   TRANSACTION  OF  BUSINESS. 

One  feature  of  the  way  in  which  business  is  conducted  at  Hong  Kong  is  what  is 
known  as  the  compradore  system,  which  is  in  vogue  throughout  China.  This  is  really 
a  modern  development  of  the  Co-Hong  practices  of  the  old  factory  days  at  Canton, 
when  foreigners  were  confined  in  their  dealings  to  members  of  the  trade  guild.  When 
China  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  the  foreign  mer- 
chants found  it  convene  it  to  continue  the  practices  then  in  use.  As  a  consequence  a 
Chinaman  of  high  standing  was  attached  to  each  of  the  merchant  houses  and  all  deal- 
ings with  the  native  Chinese  were  transacted  through  this  officer,  who  was  known  as 
the  Compradore. 

The  compradores  are  men  of  unquestionably  high  character  and  ample  means. 
They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  connections  and  standing  of  their 
customers  and  guarantee  individual  accounts.  In  return  they  receive  a  commission 
on  the  total  turnover  usually  amounting  to  1  per  cent.  The  manager  of  the  foreign 
house  leaves  a  great  deal  to  his  compradore  and  seldom  sees  even  the  largest  native 
buyers. 

Although  much  has  been  written  predicting  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these 
practices,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  compradore  system  has  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  entirely  superseded.  The  personal 
factor  is  of  great  importance  in  all  business  dealings  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
foreigner  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  Chinese  character  and  methods  to  be  able  to  do  without  the  services  of  an  inter- 
mediary such  as  the  compradore. 

NEW  INFLUENCES. 

The  modernizing  tendency,  which  is  making  its  influence  felt  in  all  phases  of 
Chinese  life,  is  having  the  result  of  breaking  down  the  more  conservative  of  the  old 
ways  of  doing  business.  The  foreigner  is  finding  that  it  pays  to  cultivate  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  native  dealers.  There  is  also  the  factor  introduced  by  the  modernized 
Chinaman  who  has  learnt  the  customs  and  up-to-date  practices  of  the  West.  These 
men  are  commencing  to  establish  business  houses  of  their  own,  which  deal  direct  with 
foreign  countries.  In  some  cases  they  are  content  to  follow  the  example  of  the  foreign 
firms  and  transact  business  through  a  compradore.  In  other  cases  they  devote  the 
commission  saved  by  doing  without  a  compradore  to  entertaining  dealers  and  in  other 
ways  working  up  business,  which  they  are  well  qualified  to  do  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  their  countrymen. 
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As  an  example  of  the  enterprise  of  the  modernized  Chinese  business  man,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  large  up-to-date  department  stores  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton. 
These  stores  compare  favourably  with  similar  establishments  in  other  countries  and 
a  great  variety  of  all  kind  of  goods  are  on  sale.  As  a  rule  these  firms  obtain  supplies 
through  the  foreign  houses  at  Hong  Kong,  but  also  frequently  supplement  these  deal- 
ings by  direct  importations  from  foreign  countries  when  required. 

The  number  of  such  Chinese  firms  in  South  China  who  deal  direct  with  foreign 
countries  is  very  limited.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business  is  transacted  through  the 
medium  of  the  foreign  merchant  firms.  A  canvas  of  the  large  Chinese  dealers  at  Hong 
Kong  showed  that  very  few  are  prepared  to  import  goods  direct,  even  when  large  quan- 
tities are  required.  Various  reasons  were  given,  chief  of  which  were  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  redress  if  the  goods  were  not  up  to  sample  and  the  limited  financial  means 
at  the  disposal  of  most  of  these  dealers.  Those  Chinese  firms  who  do  direct  business 
with  foreign  countries  are  included  in  the  list  of  importing  houses  at  Hong  Kong, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadians  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  Xo.  20069). 

BANKING  FACILITIES. 

Hong  Kong  in  common  with  the  other  trade  centres  of  the  Far  East  is  well  pro- 
vided with  banking  facilities  which  enable  the  Canadian  exporter  to  do  business  with 
South  China  on  almost  the  same  terms  that  are  customary  in  the  domestic  trade  of 
Canada.  The  importer,  if  of  satisfactory  standing,  commonly  opens  a  credit  in  favour 
of  the  overseas  exporter  at  his  Hong  3£ong  bank  and  immediate  payment  may  be 
obtained  by  the  exporter  by  delivering  the  shipping  documents  to  his  bank  in  Canada 
together  with  a  draft  at  sight  or  up  to  ninety  days  drawn  on  the  importer,  the  docu- 
ments being  handed  over  to  the  latter  by  the  bank  either  on  acceptance  or  on  payment 
of  the  draft.  In  the  case  of  certain  lines  of  trade,  however,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
importer  should  be  provided  with  some  means  of  redress  if  the  goods  are  not  up  to 
sample.  There  are  altogether  three  British,  two  French,  two  Japanese,  one  American, 
one  Chinese,  one  Hussian,  and  a  Dutch  bank  doing  an  exchange  banking  business  at 
Hong  Kong.  The  colony  is  provided  with  its  own  local  currency,  the  unit  being  the 
silver  dollar,  which  is  subdivided  into  100  cents  and  which  has  a  value  approximating 
in  normal  times  that  of  the  Mexican  dollar.  The  circulating  medium  is  comprised 
both  of  bank  notes  and  silver  coins. 

The  monetary  system  in  South  China  is  as  confused  and  non-uniform  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Productions  of  the  local  provincial  mints  and  chopped  Mexican 
dollars  circulate  as  currency,  while  the  money  of  account  is  the  tael  of  silver,  also 
variable  in  different  places.  At  Canton  the  standard  is  the  Sze-ma  tael,  which  is  the 
heaviest  mercantile  tael  in  China,  weighing  579-85  grains,  but  of  varying  fineness. 

CREDITS. 

At  the  present  time  business  in  China  is  conducted  almost  entirely  on  a  cash 
basis.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  century  the  Germans  commenced  to  make  determined  efforts 
to  break  into  the  trade  already  held  by  their  competitors  and  as  a  part  of  their  policy 
introduced  the  granting  of  long  credits  up  to  nine  months.  The  firms  of  other 
nationalities  were  compelled  to  follow  suit.  This  policy  brought  in  a  class  of  unreliable 
native  dealers  and  brokers  of  insufficient  means,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable 
to  do  business.  As  a  result  frequent  losses  ensued.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  liquidation  of  the  German  firms  established  at  Hong  Kong  was  proceeded  with 
and  many  illuminating  facts  were  brought  to  light.  It  was  shown  that  a  considerable 
business  had  been  conducted  by  the  Germans  at  a  loss  or  on  the  principle  of  making 
one  department  pay  for  another.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  return  to  these  pre-war  con- 
ditions will  be  possible.    In  certain  lines,  such  as  machinery,  credits  will  no  doubt 
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have  to  be  granted  after  the  war,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent  and  under  suitable 
guarantees.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  credit  should  be  withheld,  when  necessary, 
from  old-established  firms  of  unquestioned  standing.  Satisfactory  references  can 
usually  be  obtained.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business  with  Hong  Kong,  however,  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  conducted  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Japanese  who  have  most  faithfully  followed  German  commercial  methods  in  other 
directions,  have  not  resorted  to  the  granting  of  credits  as  a  means  of  capturing  trade 
from  competitors.  The  question  of  credits  should  therefore  not  deter  Canadian  firms 
from  seeking  to  develop  business  with  South  China. 

EXCHANGE. 

All  business  relations  with  South  China  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  currency  is  on  a  silver  basis.  The  exchange  rate  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold 
therefore  affects  all  dealings  with  countries  whose  currency  is  on  a  gold  basis.  This 
is  one  of  the  explanations  of  the  great  elasticity  noted  in  the  volume  of  trade  with 
China.  A  low  rate  of  exchange  prejudically  affects  imports  by  raising  the  price  in 
silver  currency  to  the  consumer.  A  greater  quantity  of  silver  is  required  to  settle 
the  account  quoted  in  gold  of  the  overseas  exporter.  For  the  same  reason  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  Chinese  products  exported  usually  results  from  a  low  rate  of 
exchange,  and  vice  versa,  when  the  exchange  is  high. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Canada  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade  with  Hong  Kong.  In  normal  times 
there  are  frequent  sailings  from  Vancouver  on  what  is  the  shortest  route  across  the 
Pacific  and  all  these  steamers  make  Hong  Kong  their  principal  port  of  call  in  the 
Far  East.  In  addition  to  fast  mail  steamships,  there  are  a  number  of  large  cargo  carriers 
sailing  between  the  two  ports.  The  industrial  progress  of  British  Columbia  must  be 
influenced  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  by  the  advantages  for  the  shipment  of 
products  to  the  Oriental  markets.  In  the  development  of  the  Panama  Canal  route, 
the  eastern  industrial  districts  of  Canada  will  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  overland  route  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  communication  for  the  despatch  of  silk  to  the  New 
York  market  and  also  plays  a  prominent  part  as  a  mail  and  passenger  route  to  Great 
Britain.  Hong  Kong  is  therefore  brought  into  close  touch  with  Canada  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

The  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  British  goods  should  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  South  China.  Hong 
Kong  is  a  British  colony  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  British  firms. 
Canada  competes  with  the  mother  country  in  only  a  very  few  lines.  There  is  there- 
fore a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  Hong  Kong  houses  to  establish  connections  with 
Canada  for  the  importation  of  many  goods. 

Canada  produces  many  articles  which  are  required  in  South  China  but  in  certain 
lines  difficulty  is  experienced  in  competing  with  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  number  of  Canadian  products  for  which  there  is  a  good 
opening  in  this  market,  provided  the  proper  steps  are  taken  by  Canadian  firms  to 
secure  their  share  of  the  trade. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Importing  houses  at  Hong  Kong  complain  that  Canadian  exporters  do  not  devote 
enough  attention  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  China  market.  The  commercial 
practices  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  peculiar  to  the  Far  East.  They  were  established 
originally  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade  principally  by  British  firms,  and  approach 
more  nearly  the  practices  customary  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Canadian  exporters 
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should  therefore  exercise  great  care  in  the  execution  of  orders  fulfilling  always  the 
conditions  stated  in  the  indent.  Quotations  c.i.f.  are  highly  desirable  in  doing 
business  with  the  Far  East,  since  in  normal  times  the  exporter  is  in  a  better  position  to 
estimate  the  freight  and  other  charges  to  be  incurred.  The  most  common  complaint 
against  Canadian  firms  is  that  they  do  not  endeavour  to  build  up  trade  in  a  thorough 
manner,  but  often  appear  only  anxious  for  such  casual  business  as  may  be  offering. 
Manufacturers  and  other  producers  in  Canada  who  wish  to  develop  an  export  business 
with  South  China,  should  carefully  investigate  the  conditions,  sending  over  a  per- 
sonal representative,  where  possible,  and  then  make  their  plans  accordingly.  If  it  is 
desired  to  appoint  representatives,  there  are  a  number  of  firms  of  good  standing  at 
Hong  Kong  who  would  be  open  to  take  on  agencies  or  otherwise  establish  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters.  The  trade  of  Hong  Kong  is  distinct  from  that  of  Shanghai 
and  Canadian  firms  make  a  mistake  to  assume  that  they  can  do  business  with  South 
China  by  establishing  an  agency  at  Shanghai  for  the  whole  of  China.  A  list  of  the 
principal  importing  houses  at  Hong  Kong  and  other  ports  has  been  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application.  (Refer  file  No.  20069.)  Canadian  firms  can  also  at  all  times  secure 
information  regarding  the  China  market  by  writing  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Shanghai. 


GRAIN  ELEVATORS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Capetown,  August  23,  1918. — The  Union  Government  have  just  published  a  report 
submitted  to  them  by  a  special  committee  which  was  appointed  in  January  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  grain  elevators  in 
South  Africa. 

The  report  is  definite  and  businesslike  and  has  met  with  the  approval  of  business 
men  generally  and  the  press  of  the  Union.  The  effect  of  its  recommendation  is  that 
the  future  of  grain  growing — particularly  maize — is  assured,  and  an  elevator  system 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  committee  recommend  three  terminal 
elevators  and  sixty-two  country  elevators,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Railways  and 
Harbours  Department  of  the  Union. 

The  committee  recommend  that  a  first-class  consulting  engineer  with  special 
experience  of  elevator  construction  be  immediately  engaged  to  investigate  South 
African  conditions  on  the  spot,  and  advise  the  Government. 

The  General  Manager  of  Railways  in  a  covering  report  recommends  that  only 
two  terminal  elevators  be  constructed,  one  at  Cape  Town  and  one  at  Durban,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  400,000  tons  of  maize  annually.  He  approves  the  proposal  for 
country  elevators. 

PRESENT  MAGNITUDE  OF  TRADE. 

The  railway  statistics  show  that  during  the  calendar  year  1917,  the  following 


quantities  of  grain  were  conveyed  by  rail. 

Tons. 

Maize  for  local  consumption   438,849 

"  export   309,434 


Total  maize   748.283 

Wheat   105,682 

Oats   38,070 


Total   892,035 

Wheat  "imported"  into  South  Africa  during  1917   77,580 

Grand  total   969,615 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  ERECTION  OF  ELEVATORS. 

Tho  opinion  of  the  interested  trade  and  of  business  men  generally  is  that  the 
Onion  Government  will  take  action  on  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report,  which  will 
mean  an  immediate  outlay  of  not  less  than  $4,700,000  in  construction  work  with  which 
many  Canadian  tirms  are  familiar. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  NORWAY. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 
The  Norwegian  Pulp  Market. 

Christiania,  September  14,  1918. — The  Norwegian  trade  paper  Farmand  writes 
in  regard  to  the  Norwegian  pulp  market: — 

The  market  for  chemical  is  rather  quiet.  Some  few  sales  have  taken  place  at 
about  kr.  450  ($120)  or  kr.  460  ($122.67)  for  easy  bleaching,  but  most  Norwegian 
shippers  are  holding  out  for  a  price  of  kr.  475  ($126.67)  and  kr.  450  ($120)  respectively 
for  easy  bleaching  and  strong  descriptions.  Recently  there  have  been  some 
inquiries,  apparently  indicating  that  the  Swedish  sulphite  cellulose  is  not  coming 
over  so  fast  as  was  expected.  The  output  of  chemical  wood-pulp  in  this  country 
in  1918  will  not  be  anything  like  that  of  last  year.  Strike  troubles  combined  with 
other  considerations  will  make  a  reduction  inevitable.  Stocks  are  well  filled  and 
prices  do  not  correspond  to  the  rise  in  costs.  On  the  other  hand  the  consumption 
of  the  home  market  is  likely  to  increase  considerably.  It  is  calculated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  cellulose  will  be  wanted,  among  other  things,  for  fodder.  The  market 
for  mechanical  is  quiet  and  without  any  noticeable  change. 

Mediation  in  the  Cellulose,  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

As  mentioned  in  my  previous  report  the  working  men  at  the  cellulose,  pulp  and 
paper-mills  have  given  notice  to  the  mill  owners,  that  the  present  tariff  of  wages  will 
be  considered  as  discontinued  from  September  15  and  negotiations  for  new  rates 
of  pay  are  now  going  on.  The  working  men  demand  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  their 
present  wages.  This  50  per  cent  plus  the  previous  rise  in  the  wages  during  the  war 
represents  a  total  rise  since  the  war  of  between  250  and  300  per  cent. 

There  are  between  8,000  and  10,000  working  men  in  these  branches  of  industry 
in  Norway. 

The  Norwegian  Lumber  Market. 

There  is  no  particular  change  in  the  lumber  situation  of  late.  As  the  sellers 
are  very  firm  in  their  demands  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  on  the  different  markets 
and  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  any  sales  at  prices,  only  small  quantities  are  sold. 

Shortage  of  Tin  Plate  in  Norway. 

Only  very  few  of  the  Norwegian  canned  goods  factories  are  now  running,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  tin  plates.  Practically  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  factories  are 
now  out  of  such  material. 
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The  Production  of  Condensed  Milk  in  Denmark. 

According  to  the  Danish  branch  paper  Mvelkeritidende  the  Danish  export  of  con- 
densed milk  had  the  following  expansion  during  the  years  before  the  war : — 

Kilogrammes. 


In  1910  the  export  was   631,000 

1911  "    1,942,000 

1912  "    3,103,000 

1913  "    2,893,000 

1914  "   3,467,000 


For  the  years  since  the  war  no  figures  are  given. 

The  Danish  production  of  condensed  milk  principally  takes  place  at  "  Den  danske 
Maelkekondenseringsfabrik,"  in  the  city  of  Nakskov,  which  condenses  skimmed  milk. 

At  the  moment  it  is  impossible  to  procure  tin  cans,  so  the  export  to  the  different 
countries  must  take  place  in  wooden  kegs  or  in  tinned  steel  transport-kits. 

JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  SIBERIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  September  10,  1918. — The  local  papers  are  commenting  on  the  activity 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  economic  sphere  throughout  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia. 
Agents  of  Japanese  syndicates  are  reported  to  be  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  number  of  mines,  flour  mills,  brick  works,  saw-mills  and  other  industrial  under- 
takings, while  commercially  they  are  making  every  effort  to  extend  their  influence. 
The  Japanese  firms,  which  for  the  most  part  have  only  recently  been  established  at 
Vladivostok,  are  enlarging  their  operations  and  endeavouring  to  secure  as  large  a 
share  as  possible  of  the  trade  of  the  territory.  The  scouts  of  these  firms  are  reported 
to  be  scouring  the  country  for  scrap  iron,  hides,  wool,  bristles,  beans  and  other 
Siberian  and  Manchurian  products  required  in  Japan. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Japanese  products  have  been  exported  to  Siberia 
in  large  quantities  and  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  on  the  bazaars. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  Japanese-Russian  Society  of  Vladivostok,  the 
value  of  the  Japanese  product  shipped  to  Siberia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918 
was  95,107,597  yen,  while  the  export  of  Russian  products  to  Japan  during  the  same 
period  was  valued  at  2,204,132  yen. 

In  comparison  with  the  same  period  last  year  the  figure  for  the  export  of  Japanese 
goods  to  Siberia  shows  an  increase  of  687,628  yen.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the 
following  items  among  the  list  of  goods  given  as  exported  to  Siberia  and  valued  at 
over  10,100  yen: — 


Quantity. 

Value,  Yen. 

310,005  kino. 

21,784 

8,660,980  " 

271,855 

Chemicals,    pharmaceutical  preparations,  etc. 

15,5  27 

360,506  yards. 

110,995 

736,010  " 

183,921 

177,894  " 

50,151 

1,959,630 

30,343 

31,306  pairs. 

152,751 

15,788 

1  kino  =  lJ  lb.  (approximately). 

1  yen  —  approximately  50  cents,  normal  exchange. 


DEMAND  FOR  BRUSHES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Writing  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Buenos  Aires,  under  date  August  23,  states: — 

Imports  during  1913,  a  normal  year,  amounted  to  13,996  dozens  of  shaving  brushes, 
59,177  kilogrammes  (about  130,189  pounds)  of  paint  brushes,  and  152,151  dozens  of 
brushes  of  other  kinds.   No  special  mention  is  made  of  the  statistics  of  hair  brushes. 
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Brush  ware  is  largely  made  in  the  country.  Paint  brushes,  stable  brushes,  dandy 
brushes,  etc.,  are  made  here  from  a  fibre  which  is  imported  from  Mexico,  while  the 
superior  kinds  of  brushware  are  imported  from  the  continent.  There  are  thirty  local 
factories  engaged  in  this  business  of  manufacturing,  and  five  large  United  States 
manufacturers  have  resident  agents  here.  I  would  suggest  that  Canadian  firms  might 
advantageously  correspond  with  importers  of  this  line  in  this  country  quoting  net 
export  prices  f.o.b.  New  York. 

Note. — A  list  of  Argentine  importers  of  brushware  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  quoting 
file  19297. 

AUSTRALIA'S  FOREIGN  PURCHASES  OF  MOTOR-CARS,  BICYCLES  AND 

KINDRED  LINES. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA,  1913  TO  1916-17. 

Melbourne,  August  7. — Despite  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  ocean  transportation, 
the  importation  of  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis  (dealt  with  under  two  classifications) 
into  Australia  in  1916-17  reached  substantial  figures  in  which  Canadian  manufac- 
turers participated.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports,  as  compared  with  1915-16, 
declined  by  £347,617  of  which  Canadian  trade  shared  to  the  extent  of  £134,587. 

Taking  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis  conjointly,  the  imports  from  Canada  are,  for 
comparative  purposes,  shown  thus: — 

1913.  1914-15.        1915-16.  1916-17. 

Canadian  motor  cars   £196,189        £198,808        £372,435  £237,848 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increased  cost  of  the  cars.,  and  the  great  increases 
in  the  price  of  petrol,  the  demand  continues  active,  but  importers  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  the  absence  of  necessary  transportation  facilities  but  also  with  the 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  bodies,  which  are  now  being  made  in  Australia.  To 
effect  economies  in  ocean  freights,  some  of  the  cars  are  being  fitted  with  Australian- 
made  tires.  As  outlined  in  the  review  of  the  1915-16  importations,  the  falling  off  in 
imports  was,  probably,  caused  by  the  large  surplus  stocks  carried  over  until  1916-17 
and  the  gradual  growth  of  freight  disabilities. 

MOTOR  CAR  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  comparative  schedules,  showing  the  total  Australian  importations 
of  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis,  from  each  country  of  origin  in  1914-15  to  1916-17, 
are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Imports  of  bodies  for  motor  cars,  lorries,  wagons  and  parts,  n.e.i. : — 


Country  of  Origin — 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 
£  143 
14,501 
63,256 
28 

1916-17. 

£  5,017 
34,647 
60 

Belgium  

  397 

2,465 
205 
3.678 
223,383 
90 

1,152 

175 
232,505 

Total  

£307,749 

£273,556 
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Imports  of  chassis  for  motor  cars,  lorries  and  wagons  and  parts,  n.e.i. : — 


Country  of  Origin — 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

£  117,308 

£  52,819 

  163,755 

309.179 

203,201 

  823 

— 

  598 

13 

  17,567 

812 

55 

  66,817 

40,436 

14,725 

  23,666 

2,731 

1,807 

  45,162 

92,152 

17,507 

  732 

5,740 

1,016 

762,638 

727,375 

139 

  £966,251 

£1,331,942 

£1,018,518 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  appended  schedules  give  the  values  of  the  total  imports — and  the  imports 
from  Canada — of  bicycles  and  parts,  and  vehicles  and  parts,  for  the  years  1915-16 
and  1916-17. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  Canada's  chief  increases  were  in  motor 
cycles  and  parts  of  vehicles,  which  was  concurrent  with  a  decrease  in  the  values  of 
bicycle  parts. 

While  there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  total  imports  under  this  heading, 
the  imports  from  Canada  indicate  a  gradual  growth  in  the  trade. 
The  extent  of  the  trade  is  illustrated  thus: — 


Increase. 

Australian  Imports — 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Decrease. 

£  3,833 

£  5,173 

+ 

£  1,340 

2,959 

5,770 

+ 

2,811 

56,772 

54,751 

2,021 

160,512 

138,464 

22,048 

191,466 

169,681 

21,785 

31,194 

17,696 

13,498 

5,872 

6,489 

+ 

617 

2,666 

2,872 

+ 

206 

11,428 

29,847 

+ 

18,419 

Parts  of  vehicles,  undergear, 

etc .  .  . 

371,785 

273,556 

98,229 

£838,487 

£704,299 

£134,188 

Imports  from  Canada — 

£  467 

£  467 

£  31 

68 

+ 

37 

1,306 

891 

415 

8,285 

2,172 

6,113 

39 

2,113 

+ 

2,074 

1,225 

589 

636 

Parts  of  vehicles,  undergear, 

etc.  .  . 

28,252 

52,025 

+ 

23,773 

107 

79 

28 

Total..  

£39,245 

£58,404 

+ 

£19,159 

CUBAN  MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  report  of  conditions  and  prices  prevailing  on  the  Havana  Produce 
Exchange,  for  the  week  ending  October  11,  1918,  has  been  received  from  E.  R.  Mar- 
garit,  Havana: — 

FISH  IN  DRUMS. 

There  are  no  importations  to  report  during  the  present  week,  prices  remaining 
firm  for  codfish,  haddock  and  hake  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain  which  prevents 
storage.  We  quote  codfish  and  haddock  at  17  cents  per  pound,  and  the  hake  at  15 
cents  per  pound. 
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CODFISH  IN  CASES. 

Importation  550  cases.  Notwithstanding  the  good  demand,  the  weather  being 
bad.  prices  remain  unchanged.  We  qnote  black  nape  from  $22  to  $24  and  white  nape 
from  $26  to  $27.50  per  case,  according  to  class,  whether  from  United  States  or 
Canada. 

HERRING. 

Two  Inn  id  red  and  forty  boxes  have  arrived,  bnt  there  is  no  change  in  prices.  We 
are  quoting  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  large  box. 

POTATOES. 

Importation,  5,033  bags  and  8,256  barrels.  Demand  has  continued1  good,  but 
prices  declined  for  barrels,  while  continuing  without  variation  for  those  packed  in 
bags.    We  quote  at  $9  per  barrel  and  from  51  to  5J  cents  per  pound  for  bags. 


DRAWBACK  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  IMPORTED  LIQUID  SULPHITE 
PULP  USED  SINCE  JUNE  30,  1918,  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  NEWSPRINT  PAPER. 

1.  When  imported  liquid  sulphite  pulp,  on  which  customs  duties  have  been  paid, 
used  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1918,  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper 
there  may  be  paid  a  drawback  of  ninety-nine  per  centum  of  all  the  duties  paid  on  liquid 
sulphite  pulp  so  used. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  drawback  shall  not  be  paid  unless  the  duties  have 
been  paid  on  liquid  sulphite  pulp  so  used  as  aforesaid  within  one  month  from  the  date 
when  the  newsprint  paper  was  manufactured, 

2.  The  said  drawback  may  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer  of  newsprint  paper  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  quantity  of  liquid  sulphite  pulp  used  and  amount  of  duties  paid 

thereon  shall  be  ascertained; 

(b)  Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  furnished  in  respect  to  the  manufacture 
in  Canada  of  the  newsprint  paper. 

3.  The  claim  for  drawback  shall  be  verified  under  oath  before  a  collector  of 
customs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  in  such  form  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  within  one  year  after  the  manufacture  of  the  newsprint  paper.  The 
minister  may  also  require  in  any  case  the  production  of  such  further  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  averments,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  establish  the  bona  fides  of 
the  claim. 

TENDERS  INVITED. 

South  Africa. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Capetown,  South  Africa,  reports  that 
lie  has  just  been  notified  by  the  Chief  Kailway  Storekeeper  of  the  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbours  that  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
London,  is  being  requested  to  invite  tenders  for: — 

Ten  narrow-gauge  Bogie  cattle-wagons. 
Sixty  narrow-gauge  dropsided  Bogie  wagons. 

The  tender  forms  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  South  African 
High  Commissioner's  office  in  London,  information  of  these  details  not  being  submitted 
in  printed  form  in  South  Africa. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Statistics  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  October  18,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator. . . 

Thunder  Bay  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co. 

Total  Terminal  Elevators . . . 


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd, 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  Public  Elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

194,629 
525,619 
584,957 
516,310 
643,783 
861,720 
639,232 
687,306 
84,279 


632, 540 

348,051 
286,903 
990,861 


7,026,190 


164,259 
792,143 
332,479 
36,645 


1,325,526 


36,633 

126,420 
582,136 


192,174 
310,486 


179,092 
381,971 


24,495 
18,544 
26,603 
29,481 


19,649 


1,927,684 


10,279,400 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

46,040 
9.271 
74,925 
64,310 
17,161 
289,525 
329,230 
191,359 
44,  25 


532,288 
Closed. 
114,616 
114,427 
124,999 


1,952,276 


47,292 
62,532 
115,672 
41,334 


266,1 


Not 
1,045 


198,780 
8,155 

Not 
28,328 


274,332 
117,391 
1,946 
295,068 
15,524 


940, 569 


3,159,675 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

65, 340 
27,418 
46,384 
92,783 
26, 106 
60,118 
236,480 
50,271 
11,937 


299,603 

44,448 
121,636 
64,074 


1,146, 


7,531 
5,106 
25,169 


37,806 


reported. 


reported. 


54,251 
63,422 
61,798 
2,122 


181,593 


1,365,997 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

6,210 
23,049 
13,516 


17,300 

5,835 


8,593 


9,788 

18,214 
3,394 
11,622 


117,521 

468 
119 

83 


670 


t  16,668 


t  16,668 


j  f  10,668  ) 
\  118,191  / 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

312,219 
585,357 
719,782 
703, 403 
704,350 
1,217,198 
1,204,942 
937, 529 
140,341 


1,474,219 

525,329 
526, 360 
1,191,556 


10,242,585 

219, 550 
859,900 
473,403 
77,978 


1,630,832 


36,633 

126,420 
583, 181 


390, 954 
318,641 


28,328 
179,092 
381,971 


353,078 
199,357 
•hi,;;  17 
343,339 
15,524 
19,649 


3,066,514 


14,939,931 


*  Corn. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — 0 ontinued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 

ended  October  18,  1918. 


Grades. 

- 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

91,442 
4,543,769 
765,758 
682,769 
292,529 
105,328 

52,126 
492,469 

Bushels. 

67,554 
1,097,399 
68,211 
25,026 
12,384 
1,761 

53,191 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

158,996 
6,675,547 
1,200,926 
1,024,481 

370,798 

107,089 
55,481 

686,082 

1,034,379 
366,957 
316,686 
65,885 

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  6 

3,355 
140,422 

Totals  

7,026,190 

1,325,526 

1,927,684 

10,279,400 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.  W  

3,611 
172,737 
334,490 
442,763 
356,631 
471,575 
170,469 

5,292 
117,709 
43,755 
6,937 
9,975 
58,821 
24,341 

8,903 
330,951 
397.325 
658,475 
589,318 
642,258 
532,445 

40,505 
19,080 
208,775 
222,712 
111,862 
337,635 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

Totals  

1,952,276 

266,830 

940,569 

3,159,675 

Barley — 

619,644 
458.158 
70,402 
174,643 

AO    1  Kft 

4o, LOU 

No.  3C.W    

596,227 
351,156 
54,262 
109,339 

ok  a-t  A 
oO,  OH 

10,225 
8,874 
8,904 
9,582 

991 

13,192 
98,128 

7,236 
55,722 

i  ,olo 

No.  4  „   

Feed   

1,146,598 

37,806 

181,593 

1,365,997 

Flax- 

102,995 
7,264 
1,821 

83 
443 
119 

25 

103,078 
7,707 
1,940 
25 
5,441 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3  »   

5,441 

Totals  

117,521 

670 

118,191 

16,668 

16,668 

10,242,585 

1,630,832 

3,066,514 

14,939,931 

VICTORY ! 

The  word  carries  a  thrill.  It  touches  our  fondest  hopes,  our  deepsst 
purpose,  our  pride  in  doing  our  part.  It  spells  freedom,  prosperity,  a 
clean  and  decent  world  to  live  in. 

Victory  Bonds  equip  armies,  build  fleets.  But  they  do  something  far 
greater— they  buy  victory. 

They  yield  five  and  one-half  per  cent? — Yes — and  victory! 

Buy  Bonds  to  your  Utmost! 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  18, 
1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Bushels. 

3,216,395 
305,306 
1,138,830 

Total. 

October  18,'  1918— 

Total  

Bushels. 

7,020,190 
1,325,526 
1,927,684 

Bushels. 

10,242,585 
1,630,832 
3,066,514 

1A    OTA  (PA 

1U, Ziv, 4oU 

4, 660, 531 

1  A    AOA  HOI 

14, 9o9, 9ol 

October  19,  1917— 

8,764,661 
427,824 
6,357,759 

4,028,718 
152,658 
694,672 

12,793,379 
580,482 
7,052,431 

October  20,  1916— 

1  K   Kr.A  O  I  A 

A    OTP  A/1Q 

4 , o ( o , U4o 

OA  A  OP  ono 

Zv,  4 ZD,  ZitZ 

7,554,302 
283,697 
5,781,126 

4,212,824 
62,745 
8,733,617 

11,767,126 
346,442 
14,514,743 

Interior  terminals 

Total  

lo,  Olt",  1  zo 

io,uuy, lob 

Oft   fif)0   Q1  1 

Zv, bZo, 61 1 

October  22,  1915— 

10,938,208 
124,538 
4,551,547 

2,752,416 
31,263 
340,913 

13,690,624 
155,801 
4,892,460 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

October  22,  1914— 

15,614,293 

3,124,592 

18,738,885 

14,071,579 
184,283 
6,726,785 

4,506,703 
15, 450 
1,510,879 

18,578,282 
199,733 
8,237,664 

Total  

20,982,647 

6,033,032 

27,015,679 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending  October  18,  1918. 


(i.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Out  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont  

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont...   

( i . T.K  ..  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec   

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  .  . 
Harbour  Commissioners,  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que 
„  2 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  C.P.R  


Total. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


67,663 
,002,887 
320,068 


187,286 
352,838 
74,683 
46,912 
112,398 
293,456 


2,458,191 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
569,945 


217,886 
12,761 

505,358 
43,408 
1,381,484 

530,399 

1,497,437 
1,269,907 
49,530 
309,732 

6,387,847 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 


49,550 


191,746 


Totals 


Bushels. 

779,804 
1,002,887 
537,95+ 
12,761 
554,908 
43,408 
1,568,770 
883,237 
74,683 
1,514,349 
1,382,305 
342,986 
309,732 


9,037,784 


Note. — In  connection  with  the  C.G.R.  elevator  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  last  week  the 
quantity  of  wheat  was  reported  as  2,129,422  bushels,  which  should  have  been  219,422 
bushels. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

760.  Tools. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  tools 
with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

761.  Graphite.— A  Liverpool  firm  asks  for  samples  and  details  of  quality  of  Cana- 
dian graphite  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

762.  Acetic  acid —A  Liverpool  firm  using  500  tons  of  80  per  cent  ncctic  acid 
annually  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  with  a  view  to  post-  war 
business. 
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763.  Paper,  fancy  leather  goods. — A  Liverpool  manufacturers'  agent  would  like 
to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  post- 
war business. 

764.  Leather  boots  and  shoes,  etc. — A  Yorkshire  manufacturing  company  would 
like  to  exchange  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  footwear,  of  which  they  are  purchasers  of  large  quantities. 

765.  Ready-made  clothing. — A  firm  in  Bermuda  inquires  about  ready-made  cloth- 
ing for  men  and  boys,  and  requests  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

766.  Ladies'  underwear. — A  firm  in  Bermuda  requires  some  information  in  regard 
to  ladies'  underwear  manufactured  in  Canada. 

767.  Parasols  and  umbrellas. — A  firm  in  Bermuda  desires  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  parasols  and  umbrellas. 

768.  Drinking  straws. — An  important  British  firm  established  for  nearly  a 
century  wish  to  get  supplies  of  drinking  straws.  In  normal  times  their  demand  would 
amount  to  millions  of  straws  annually. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed,  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(1))  United  States. — Sec  Pules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 
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(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


BEET  SUGAR  TO  BE  GROWN  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  T'69  particulars:  were  given  of  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  ilu'  British  Government  from  all  obligations  under  the  International  Sugar  Con- 
vention signed  at  Brussels  on  March  5,  1902'. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  announced  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  lias  approved  the  principle  of  giving  preference  to  Empire  sugar.  It  has 
also  been  announced  that  the  British  Government  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed  to  advance  to  the  British 
Sugar  Beet  Growers  Society,  Limited,  a  loan  to  cover  the  cost  of  an  estate  and  certain 
attendant  expenses  on  the  security  of  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  It  is  stated  that 
it  is  improbable  that  so  far  as  the  actual  manufacture  of  sugar  is  concerned  the  scheme 
will  be  put  into  operation  until  after  the  war  and  then  the  amount  produced  annually 
will  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  tons. 


IMPORTANT  SWEDISH  BANKING  AMALGAMATION. 

(Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Journal.) 

The  directors  of  Skanska  Handelsbanken  announce  its  amalgamation  as  from 
January  1  next  with  Skandinaviska  Kreditaktiebolaget,  the  largest  commercial  bank 
in  Scandinavia.  Skandinaviska  has  a  share  capital  of  74,000,000  kroner  and  reserve 
funds  totalling  82,000,000  kroner,  whilst  Handelsbanken  share  capital  is  25,000,000 
kroner,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  9,500,000  kroner.  The  amalgamation  will  add  OS  branch 
offices  to  the  Skandinaviska  concern. 

SAILING  TO  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

(The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Plans  for  developing  a  larger  trade  between  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
and  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  reported  to  have  been  completed 
recently  by  New  York  and  San  Francisco  interests  with  the  chartering  of  seven  Seattle- 
owned  schooners.  Two  of  the  vessels  will  load  general  cargo  in  San  Francisco  for  New 
Zealand,  and  two  for  the  South  Sea  Islands;  two  will  load  lumber  on  the  Puget  Sound, 
one  for  Levuka  and  the  other  for  Suva,  both  in  the  Fiji  Islands:  the  seventh  vessel 
will  load  copra  at  Apia,  Samoa,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  same  cargo  will  be  car- 
ried on  the  homeward  voyage  by  the  six  other  vessels. 
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"To  Bring  Them  Home" 

Canada  will  never  falter  until  the  purpose  of  the  Allies 
is  accomplished,  and  Prussian  militarism,  with  all  that  it 
stands  for,  is  utterly  overthrown. 

Sir  Thomas  White. 
Speech  at  Winnipeg,  Oct.  8,  1918. 


Over  in  France  where  the  death  shells  scream 
The  boys  are  fighting  as  in  a  dream; 
A  glorious  dream  of  blood  and  hell, 
While  I  stay  home  and  prosper  well. 

Over  in  France  they  are  dying  now 
Like  red  earth  turned  by  a  giant  plow; 
They  are  going  across  with  a  smile  for  me, 
While  I  stay  home  in  security. 

Over  in  France  the  gas  clouds  roll 
And  the  shower  of  steel  is  taking  its  toll; 
The  flag  drives  on,  but  the  boys  lie  still, 
While  I  live  on  and  I  eat  my  fill. 

Dear  God  in  heaven,  in  whom  we  trust, 
Turn  the  food  in  my  throat  to  dust 
If  I  miss  one  chance  that  may  come  to  me 
To  bring  them  home  with  the  victory. 

From  Life  of  April  11,  1918 
Copr.  Life  Pub.  Co. 

THINK! 
Stay-at-home  Canadian 

Have  YOU  bought 
VICTORY  BONDS 

until  it  hurts? 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  "VVebb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
a^o  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  ^  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd.  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  C'arke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.. 


Japan. 

A.   E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  Street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Baslnghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


B.    Millin,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Austral  ia. 

Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Cable 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil 


Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,   Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lie  used  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada, 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  4,  1918.  No.  771 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

Restricted  Imports. 

(Customs  Memo.  22JfS-B.) 

GENERAL  LICENSE  FOR  IMPORT  INTO  CANADA  OF  CERTAIN  GOODS  FROM  ANY  BRITISH  OR 

ALLIED  COUNTRY. 

Ottawa,  October  23,  1918.— Referring  to  Customs  Memo.  No.  2238-B  and  Memo. 
No.  2240-B,  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  has  approved  the  admission  into  Canada 
of  the  following  articles  without  further  license  until  otherwise  ordered  when  imported 
from  any  British  or  Allied  country  although  on  the  restricted  list  of  imports,  viz. : — 

(a)  Goods  arriving  in  Canada  by  parcel  post  or  express  as  donations  or 
presents  without  charge  by  the  exporter  or  sender; 

(b)  Household  and  other  effects  of  persons  coming  to  Canada  as  settlers. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CURRANT  AND  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

(Customs  Memo.  2249-B.) 

Ottawa,  October  23,  1918. — Referring  to  Customs  Memorandum  No.  2101-B,  you 
are  hereby  advised  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed  on  June  6,  1918,  subsection 
(/)  of  section  7,  of  which  reads  as  follows : — 

The  importation  into  Canada  of  the  following  is  prohibited  :— 

(/)  All  species  and  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries  (Ribes  and 
Grossularia) 

has  been  amended  to  read: — 

(/)  All  species  and  varieties  of  currants  and  gooseberries  (Ribes  and 
Grossularia) :  provided,  however,  that  the  importation  of  such  currants  and 
gooseberries  shall  be  permitted  from  that  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
America  west  of  the  line  of  and  excluding  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  duly  authorized  state  official  that  such  currants  and  gooseberries  have  been 
grown  within  the  state  from  which  they  are  shippped  and  are  free  from  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Importers  are  advised  to  instruct  their  shippers  fully  with  regard  to  the  above 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of  currant  and  gooseberry  plants. 

Quebec  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  ports  mentioned  in  section  6  of  Memorandum 
2101-B  at  which  nursery  stock  originating  in  Europe  may  be  imported. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  BRITISH   DOMINIONS  VIA   AMERICAN  PORTS. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  the  Canadian 
War  Mission,  Washington,  in  regard  to  shipments  to  British  Dominions  via  American 
ports  as  follows:   "British  Ministry  of  shipping  advises  us  that  Canadian  shippers 
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desiring  space  for  shipments  from  American  ports  to  British  Dominions  must  in 
future  make  their  requests  to  the  Trade  Department,  British  Embassy,  Washington, 
together  with  permit  numbers  or  other  certificates  showing  approval  of  Government  of 
destination.  Trade  Department  when  shipments  are  approved  will  make  recommenda- 
tiona  to  Ministry  of  Shipping.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  the 
shipper  providing  necessary  import  permit  or  some  other  form  of  approval  from  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  to  which  the  shipments  are  to  be  forwarded." 

GOODS  SHIPPED  TO  CANADA  VIA  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

( October  28,  1918. — The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  announces  a  new  regulation 
whereby  importers  of  all  goods,  which  have  to  pass  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  en  route  to  Canada,  should  apply  to  the  War  Trade  Board  for  import  license 
whether  or  not  the  goods  in  question  are  included  in  the  Canadian  list  of  restricted 
imports. 

Although  certain  commodities  may  not  be  included  in  the  Canadian  list  of 
restricted  imports  it  has  been  found  that  such  goods  can  be  handled  by  the  United 
States  Customs  authorities  much  more  conveniently  when  the  Canadian  importer 
submits  a  War  Trade  Board  number  of  an  approved  application  for  license. 

IMPORT  LICENSES  TO  BE  GRANTED  FOR  CERTAIN  KINDS  OF  JEWELLERY. 

Under  a  ruling  of  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  dated  October  25,  1918,  appli- 
cations for  import  licenses  covering  gold  plated,  silver  plated  or  gilt  jewellery  will  be 
approved  providing  applications  are  otherwise  in  order.  This  ruling  of  the  War  Trade 
Board  is  made  in  connection  with  the  restriction  on  jewellery  imports  which  went  into 
effect  on  September  14.  The  ruling  extends  also  to  gold  and  silver  plated  pens,  pencils, 
cigarette  cases,  vanity  cases  and  thimbles  and  silver  thimbles. 

RULING  re  IMPORTATION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BODIES,  CHASSIS  AND  PARTS. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  announces  a  new  ruling  in  regard  to  import 
licenses  for  automobile  bodies  and  chassis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  Order  in  Council  of  June  3  the  importation  of 
automobiles  valued  at  $1,200  and  upwards  at  place  of  manufacture  was  prohibited 
except  under  license  by  the  War  Trade  Board.  A  memorandum  of  the  Department  of 
Customs  issued  on  September  10  declared  that  this  prohibition  also  applied  to  the 
body  and  chassis  of  automobiles  when  the  body  or  chassis  together  with  the  usual 
parts  required  to  complete  the  automobile  amounted  to  $1,200  or  upwards,  f.o.b.  at 
place  of  export. 

Regarding  these  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  automobiles,  bodies  and  chassis, 
the  War  Trade  Board  has  decided  that  where  an  automobile  body  is  for  use  on  a 
chassis  imported  into  Canada  prior  to  June  16,  1918,  upon  proper  evidence  being 
submitted  of  the  facts,  license  for  importation  will  be  recommended. 

Furthermore,  the  War  Trade  Board  will  be  disposed  to  recommend  import  license 
for  bodies  or  other  parts  of  cars  not  obtainable  in  Canada  which  are  an  essential 
requirement  for  the  production  of  automobiles  by  bona  fide  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles in  Canada. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER  SAILINGS  OF  THE  CANADIAN- AUSTRALIAN 
ROYAL  MAIL  LINE  FROM  VANCOUVER  AND  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

To  Sydney,  Australia;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  and  Suva. 
Fiji:    R.M.S.  Makura,  November  3,  1918,  and  December  29,  1918. 

To  Sydney,  Australia;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  and  Suva. 
Fiji:    R.M.S.  Makura,  November  25,  1918. 
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UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Restricted  Exports. 

CHANGES  IN  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  263) 
the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conservation  list,  effective 
October  15,  1918:— 

Bands,  iron  and  steel,  X-26.    (See  hoops  and  bands.) 

Bars,  iron  and  steel  (including  flats  6  inches  wide  and  narrower),  X-26. 

Boat  spikes,  X-26. 

Bolts,  iron,  and  steel  track,  X-26. 

Fabricated  structural  steel,  iron  and  steel,  including  angles,  channels,  beams,  tees,  and 
zees,  and  plates,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier,  punched  or  shaped, 
including  tanks  made  of  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and  heavier,  X-26. 

Frogs  and  switches,  X-26. 

Iron  and  steel,  as  follows: — 

Bars  (including  na£s  6  inches  wide  and  narrower),  X-26. 
Bolts,  track,  X-26. 

Fabricated  strueturals,  including  angles,  channels,  beams,  tees  and  zees,  and 
plates,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier,  punched  or  shaped,  including 
tanks  made  of  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier,  X-26. 

Frogs  and  switches,  X-26. 

Hoops  and  bands,  including  hot-rolled  and  cold-rolled  strip  steel,  X-26. 

Mechanical  tubes,  X-26. 

Nails,  iron  cut,  X-26. 

Nails,  steel  wire,  X-26. 

Pipe,  drive,  X-26. 

Pipe,  line,  X-26. 

Pipe,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 

Plates,  all  classes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than  6  inches 
and  circles  over  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  includes  No.  11  U.  S.  gauge,  but 
not  No.  11  B.  W.  gauge,  X-26. 

Poles,  X-26. 

Rails  and  splice  bars,  X-26. 

Shapes,  including  angles,  channels,  beams,  tees,  and  zees,  X-26. 

Sheets,  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  X-26. 

Skelp,  X-26. 

Spikes,  boat,  X-26. 

Spikes,  railroad,  X-26. 

Spikes,  steel  wire,  X-26. 

Tie  plates,  steel  railroad,  X-26. 

Tool  steel,  X-26. 

Wire,  X-26. 

Wire  rods,  X-26. 
Mechanical  tubes,  steel,  X-26. 
Nails,  iron,  cut,  X-26. 
Nails,  steel  wire,  X-26. 
Pipe,  as  follows: — 

Iron  and  steel  drive,  X-26. 

Iron  and  steel  line,  X-26. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 
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1  Mat os.  as  follows: — 

All  classes,  iron  and  steel,  one-eig$ith  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than 

6  inches,  ami  circles  over  6  inches  in  diameter'.    This  includes  No.  11  U.  S. 

gauge,  but  not  No.  11  B.  W.  gauge,  X-26. 
Tie  plates,  steel,  railroad,  X-26. 

Polos,  iron  and  stool,  X-26. 
Railroad  spikos,  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 
Railroad  tie  plates,  steel,  X-26. 
Kails  and  splice  bars,  X-26. 

Shapes,  iron  and  steel,  including'  angles,  channels,  beams,  tees,  and  zees,  X-26. 

Sheets,  iron  and  steel,  loss  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  X-26. 

Skelp,  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 

Spikos.  boat,  X-26. 

Spikes,  iron  and  steel,  railroad,  X-2G. 

Spikos.  steel  wire,  X-26. 

Steel.    (See  iron  and  steel.) 

Tie  plates,  steel,  railroad,  X-26. 

Tool  steel,  X-26. 

Track  bolts,  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 

Tubes,  as  follows: — 

Mechanical  tubes,  steel,  X-26. 

Wire,  iron  and  steel,  X-26. 
Wire  rods,  steel,  X-26. 

The  removal  from  the  export  conservation  list  as  shown  below  has  been  adopted, 
also  effective  October  15,  1918,  this  item  being  covered  by  plates,  which  appears  in  the 
above  list  of  additions. 

Plates,  iron  and  steel,  including  ship,  boiler,  tank,  and  all  other  classes  of  iron  and 
steel  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than  6  inches,  and 
circles  over  6  inches  in  diameter  whether  plain  or  fabricated.  This  includes  No.  11 
[J.  S.  gauge,  but  not  No.  11  B.  W.  gauge. 

The  United  States  "War  Trade  Board  further  announces  in  a  new  ruling 
( W.T.B.B.  251)  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  export  conservation 
list,  effective  October  5,  1018:  apples  (dried),  apricots  (dried),  dates,  figs,  pears 
(dried),  raisins. 

REVISED  UNITED  STATES   SUPPLEMENTAL   INFORMATION   SHEET,  FORM  X-2. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  (W.  T.  B.  E.  267)  that  the 
Revised  Supplemental  Information  Sheet,  Form  X-2  (October,  1918),  to  be  attached 
to  applications  for  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  certain  conserved  commodities,  as 
indicated  on  the  Export  Conservation  List,  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to  exporters. 
Previous  issues  of  this  Supplemental  Information  Sheet  should  no  longer  be  used  in 
connection  with  applications  for  licenses.  Copies  of  this  form  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  War  Trade  Board  or  to  any  of  its  branch  offices.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  'Government  of  the  country  of  destination  is  no  longer 
required  on  this  information  sheet,  except  where  the  commodity  is  arms  or 
ammunition. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  LICENSE  PROCEDURE  FOR  POSTAGE,  REVENUE,  AND  OTHER  STAMPS. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  the  following  regulations  gov- 
erning the  export  licensing  of  postage,  revenue,  and  other  stamps,  either  cancelled  or 
uncancelled.  Previous  announcements  with  respect  to  stamps  (W.  T.  B.  K.  109,  May 
14,  1918;  and  W.  T.  B.  B.  171,  July  20,  1918)  are  hereby  withdrawn. 
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1.  Licenses,  valid  for  three  months  after  issuance,  will  be  issued  permitting  the 
exportation  by  mail  to  any  one  or  more  consignees,  whose  names  need  not  be  specified 
in  the  application  for  the  license,  of  a  single  parcel  or  an  unlimited  number  of  parcels 
of  cancelled  or  uncancelled  postage,  revenue,  or  other  stamps  of  similar  character. 
Such  licenses  will  not  be  granted  for  shipments  of  stamps  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  excluding  their  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates. 

2.  In  filing  applications  for  licenses  of  the  special  kind  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1,  applicants  should  make  statements  on  Application  Form  X  applicable  to  this 
special  type  of  license. 

(a)  The  ultimate  destination  should  be  stated,  as  "  all  countries,  except  those 
named  below." 

(&)  Questions  (4),  (6),  and  (7)  need  not  be  answered. 

(c)  The  answer  to  question  (5)  should  be  "  Postage,  revenue,  and  other  stamps 
of  a  similar  character." 

(d)  The  answer  to  questions  (13)  and  (14)  should  read,  "  One  or  more  persons, 
none  of  whom  is  in  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy  country  or  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  excluding  their  colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates,  or 
is  on  the  enemy  trading  list,  or  to  our  knowledge  is  a  person  with  whom  trade  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act." 

No  supplemental  information  sheets  (such  as  are  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  in  connection  with  shipments  to  certain  countries) 
are  necessary  with  such  applications. 

3.  The  special  type  of  export  license  described  in  paragraph  1  will  be  valid  only 
for  shipment  by  registered  or  first-class  mail.  Envelopes  and  parcels  containing 
stamps  shipped  under  such  license  must  bear  the  export  license  number,  a  description 
of  the  contents,  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignor,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the 
consignee  in  care  of  the  postal  censorship  committee  at  either  New  York  City,  N.Y. ; 
Key  West,  Fla. ;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Seattle, 
Wash.;  or  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  All  such  shipments  will  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  postal  censorship  committee  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate. 
The  postage  must  be  fully  prepaid  to  the  country  of  final  destination. 

4.  When  making  partial  shipments  on  the  special  type  of  license  described  above 
in  paragraph  1,  the  license  must  be  exhibited  at  the  post  office  when  the  envelope  or 
parcel  is  presented.  Partial  shipment  endorsements  on  the  back  of  the  license  need 
not  state  the  names  of  the  consignees,  but  merely  the  number  of  envelopes  or  packages 
and  the  place  and  date  of  mailing.  After  such  an  export  license  has  expired,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 


Restricted  Imports. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  RESTRICTION"  UPON  WOOD. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  by  a  new  ruling  extended  the  restriction 
upon  the  importation  of  wood  to  include  all  woods  except  those  imported  from  Mexico 
or  Canada  by  other  than  ocean  transportation  and  from  Europe  or  Mediterranean 
Africa  under  the  back-haul  privilege.  All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation 
of  wood,  except  cedar,  as  specified  in  or  classified  under  paragraph  047  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1913,  have  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  made  after  October  25,  1918 ;  and 
hereafter  no  licenses  will  be  issued  for  the  importation  of  such  woods,  excepl  cedar, 
and  except  to  cover  the  following: — 

1.  Shipments  from  Mexico  or  Canada  by  other  than  ocean  transportation,  when 
such  commodities  originated  in  such  countries. 

2.  Shipments  from  Europe  or  Mediterranean  Africa  when  coming  as  return  cargo 
from  convenient  ports  where  loading  can  be  done  without  delay. 
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CERTIFICATION  OF  INVOICES  OF  IMPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

1  ho  I  nited  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  the  following  ruling,  which  is 
supplementary  to  United  States  War  Trade  Board  Ruling  No.  234,  issued  September 
,  s.  L918  (effective  October  1,  1918),  governing  the  certification  of  invoices  covering 
shipments  to  the  United  States: — 

In  the  ease  of  shipments  from  districts  where  there  is  no  American  consular 
officer  the  Orated  States  War  Trade  Board  will  not  hereafter  send  official  notification 
oi  the  issuance  of  import  licenses  or  of  the  import  license  numbers.  Such  license 
numbers  must  be  communicated  by  importers  in  the  United  States  to  the  shippers 
abroad  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  in  force  prior  to  the  adoption  of  W.  T.  B.  R. 
234.    (See  W.  T.  B.  R.  Ill,  issued  May  15,  1918.) 

Importers  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  most  American  consular  officers 
certify  invoices  throughout  a  defined  district,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  American 
consular  officer  at  the  particular  point  from  which  the  shipment  is  to  be  made  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  to  send 
official  notification  of  the  issuance  of  import  licenses  and  of  the  import  license  num- 
bers. In  the  majority  of  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  particular  point  in 
question  is  included  in  a  consular  district,  and  in  this  event  the  provisions  of  W.  T. 
B.  R.  234  will  apply  and  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
send  the  usual  official  notification. 

The  foregoing  ruling  in  no  wise  modifies  the  provisions  of  W.  T.  B.  R.  234,  and 
in  all  cases  where  invoices  are  certified  by  consular  officers  the  War  Trade  Board  will 
continue  to  notify  such  officers  officially  of  the  issuance  of  the  import  licenses. 

Shipping  companies  will  be  notified  that  they  may  accept  cargo  at  ports  where 
there  is  no  consular  officer,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  in  force  prior  to  October 
1,  1918. 

CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  FOR  SIBERIA. 

An  Order  in  Council  has  been  passed  appointing  a  commission  to  represent 
Canadian  trade  and  economic  interests  in  Siberia  in  co-operation  with  commissions 
set  up  by  several  of  the  allied  nations.  The  composition  and  general  objects  of  the 
commission  will  be  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  which  was  embodied  in  the  Order  in  Council : — 

"  The  minister  recommends  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Vladivostok,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to 
represent  Canadian  commercial  interests  and  co-operate  with  the  British  and  Allied 
Governments  in  relation  to  the  matters  above  set  forth. 

"In  particular  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  local  conditions,  both  economic  and  social;  to  inquire  into  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  both  by  land  and  water,  and  the  equipment  needs  of  the  same;  to  ascer- 
tain the  wants  of  the  farming  community  in  respect  to  agricultural  machinery,  tools 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds;  to  note  the  possible  improvement  in  methods  of  handling 
grain  and  in  mining,  forestry  and  fishing  operations  and  equipment  therefor,  and  to 
examine  into  barter  basis  of  trade  in  connection  with  co-operative  associations, 
municipal  bodies  and  trading  corporations.  They  shall  also  inquire  into  the  current 
financial  conditions  and  the  arrangements  of  credits  in  connection  therewith  which  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  exchange  of  commodities  and  generally  to  investigate  the 
opportunities,  present  and  prospective,  for  increasing  commercial  interchanges  between 
Russia  and  Canada  and  the  particular  lines  along  which  Canadian  experience  and 
industry  might  best  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  business  activities 
and  the  development  of  her  vast  natural  resources.  The  commission  should  from  time 
to  time  report  the  information  thus  gathered  and  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  commodities  to  be  supplied  and  the  organization  for  transport  and  sale 
thereof. 
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'  The  minister  further  recommends  that  the  commission  consist  of  the  following 
persons : — 

C.  F.  Just,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Eussia. 
W.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Vladivostok. 
Col.  J.  S.  Dennis,  Liaison  Officer  of  the  Canadian  Siberian  Expedition. 
Mr.  Eoss  Owen,  Transportation  Officer  in  Eussia  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

"  The  two  first  named  are  officers  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Colonel  Dennis  and  Mr.  Owen  place  their  services  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government 
for  the  work  of  the  commission  free  of  charge. 

"  The  minister  also  recommends  that  later  the  commission  should  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  four  members  representing  respectively  the  agricultural,  the  mining, 
the  banking  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada,  who  should  proceed  to  Vladivos- 
tok early  in  the  year  1919;  that  of  the  others  Mr.  Just  and  Colonel  Dennis  should 
proceed  at  once." 


AUSTRALIAN  COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Crop  Position. 

Melbourne,  September  17,  1918. — Preliminary  official  figures  relating  to  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  season  1917-18,  recently  made  available,  give  the 
production  as  115,237,118  bushels.  For  comparison  with  the  two  previous  years  the 
following  tabulation  has  been  made: — 

1915-16.  1916-17.  1917-18. 

Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Commonwealth   wheat   production..    ..     179,065,703        152,420,189  115,237,118 

The  quantities  of  wheat  "  pooled  "  under  the  Government's  scheme  were  in  11)16, 
162,257,000  bushels;  in  1917,  138,678,000,  and  in  1918  to  date  about  101,000,000 
bushels,  equal  in  each  instance  to  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  yield. 

The  lack  of  tonnage  has  created  a  very  serious  position  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
the  1917-18  harvest  and  of  the  forthcoming  1918-19  harvest.  The  last  contract  made 
by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  with  the  Imperial  authorities  was  for  3,000,000  tons, 
placed  in  December,  1916,  to  make  up  which  the  balance  of  the  1915-16  crop  and  a 
portion  of  the  1916-17  crop  were  used.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  wheat  has  not  yet 
been  shipped.  Thus,  there  remains  on  hand  a  portion  of  the  1916-17  crop,  the  whole 
of  the  1917-18  crop  with  the  prospective  1918-19  harvest  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
,  in  the  Commonwealth  Government's  financing  the  wheat -growing  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  taxpayers  are  responsible  for  a  guarantee  which  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  have  given  to  the  growers  of  the  1918-19  crop  to  pay  them  practically 
4s.  (97  cents)  for  every  bushel  of  fair  average  quality  wheat.  On  the  basis  of  a  normal 
yield,  this  would  amount  to  about  £20,000,000,  and  as  £14,000,000  has  already  been 
advanced  and  is  owing  on  preceding  crops,  pending  realization,  the  magnitude  of  the 
liability  can  be  readily  recognized. 

Taking  the  forthcoming  crop  into  consideration,  the  total  liability  will  be  about 
£34,000,000  which,  on  the  security  of  a  perishable  asset  like  wheat,  is  a  risk  illustrating 
the  acute  position  in  Australia  owing  to  the  lack  of  tonnage  to  transport  the  grain 
oversea. 
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Sale  of  Australian  Wheat  to  New  Zealand. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  purchased  a 
farther  2,000,000  bushels  of  Australian  wheat  at  5s.  ?$d.  ($1.36)  f.o.b.  Australian 
ports,  delivery  extending  over  twelve  months. 

The  terms  are  the  same  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  similar  quantity  of  wheat  on 
July  16,  1918,  and  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  thus  confirmed  the  option 
arranged  for  at  the  time  of  the  former  transaction.  The  total  sales  to  New  Zealand 
m  1!)1S  being  4,000,000  bushels.  The  New  Zealand  Government  is  to  provide  ships 
for  the  transport  of  the  grain. 


Immense  Value  of  Australian  Wool  Clip,  1917-18. 

A  complete  statement  by  the  Central  Wool  Committee,  Melbourne,  dealing  with 
the  purchase  by  the  Imperial  Government,  through  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
of  the  Australian  wool  clip  for  the  season  1917-18  was  recently  made  available.  The 
season  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
the  total  wool  production  of  the  country  was  valued  within  Australia.  The  first 
appraisement  was  made  on  November  5,  1917,  and  the  final  appraisement  was  com- 
pleted on  June  29,  1918.  The  total  quantity  of  wool  submitted  for  appraisement 
during  the  season  amounted  to  569,629,520  pounds  greasy  and  47,340,403  scoured  wool, 
or  616,969,923  pounds  in  all,  equivalent  to  about  1,909,958  bales.  This  represented 
518,849  separate  lots,  each  being  subjected  to  independent  valuation  by  a  tribunal  of 
three  final  apppraisers.  These  figures  represent  about  one-third  of  the  total  wool 
supplies  of  the  Allies,  and  almost  three  times  as  much  as  those  possessed  by  the  Central 
Empires,  a  point  which  is  emphasized  in  relation  to  post-war  problems. 

Australian  woollen  manufacturers  were  again  favourably  placed  inasmuch  as 
they  were  required  to  pay  only  the  appraised  price  for  their  purchases,  which  amounted 
to  14,318,332  pounds  at  an  average  price  of  12-59d.  per  pound  (greasy).  Allowing  on 
this  quantity  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value  and  the  flat  rate  value,  the 
concession  amounted  to  practically  a  discount  of  £45,337. 

After  allocating  wool  sufficient  to  meet  Australian  requirements  the  balance  pur- 
chased by  the  Imperial  Government  amounted  to  599,909,940  pounds  of  the  appraised 
value  of  £39,576,420.  The  total  flat  rate  value  of  all  wool  submitted  for  appraisement 
during  the  season  amounted  to  £42,903,375  4s.  5d. 

Wool  and  other  credits  for  the  season  are  as  follows: — 

£         s.  d. 


Imperial  Government  wool  account   41,789,516  9  9 

handling  charges   1,562,265  9  4 

Australian  manufacturers   1,068,522  1  9 

Interest  (to  July  31.  1918)   61,945  1  7 


Against  this  is  debited  an  amount  of  £93,352  being  cost  of  exchange  in  transfer- 
ring money  from  London  to  Australia. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  the  carry-over  from  the  1917-18  clip  is  large,  and — with 
reduced  shipping  facilities — the  storage  question  has  become  acute,  and  an  extensive 
building  programme  for  storage  of  the  Imperial  purchase  has  been  embarked  upon. 
When  the  stores  are  completed  they  will  have — with  the  wool  brokers'  warehouses — 
a  total  capacity  of  2,500,000  bales  of  dumped  wool.  The  Central  Wool  Committee 
have  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  appointment  of  appraisers  in  order  to 
protect,  on  the  one  hand,  wool  growers'  interests,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  hence  appraisers  have  not  been  allowed  to  act  in  a  dual  capacity. 

The  quantities  of  wool  shipped  and  its  destination,  also  the  wool  stored  for  ship- 
ment on  account  of  the  British  Government  and  Allied  Governments  cannot  be  dis- 
closed for  obvious  reasons. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  wool  industry  generally,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  wool 
clip  for  the  season  1917-18  is  now  in  process  of  compilation  and  when  published  by 
the  Central  Wool  Committee  will  contain  all  particulars  relative  to  the  classification 
and  types  and  groups  of  wool  appraised.  The  committee  states  that  this  publication 
will  be  the  most  complete  document  of  the  kind  ever  published  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  wool  appraisers  and  manufacturers. 

The  table  of  limits  governing  the  1917-18  clip  consisted  of  848  distinct  types.  This 
enabled  the  more  accurate  typing  of  the  various  classes  of  wool,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  provision  for  any  unusual  features  in  the  clip. 

To  prevent  congestion,  the  committee  have  resolved  that  appraisements  shall  begin 
to-day  (September  17)  for  the  1918-19  season,  hence  the  requirements  of  Australian 
wool  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  1919  should  be  forwarded  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  prevent  any  difficulties  in  allocation. 


Large  Order  for  Australian  Jam. 

An  army  supply  order  for  22,000,000  pounds  of  jam  has  been  cabled  to  the 
Australian  Government  by  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  whole  of  the  jam  is  required 
to  be  delivered  in  Egypt;  4,000,000  pounds  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
remaining  18,000,000  between  January  and  June  of  the  next  year.  Last  season  the 
price  of  5s.  3d.  ($1.28)  per  dozen  one-pound  tins,  was  specifically  named  in  the 
Imperial  order  for  the  large  quantities  purchased,  but  on  this  occasion  manufacturers 
are  asked  to  quote  the  price  at  which  they  can  supply.  A  special  condition  laid  down 
in  the  present  order  is  that  manufacturers  must  guarantee  that  the  jams  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  six  months  after  purchase. 

The  jams  specially  mentioned  as  being  required  are  raspberry,  gooseberry,  logan- 
berry, black  currant,  apple- jelly,  blackberry,  apricot,  plum,  peach  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  Australian  contracts  for  jam  during  last  season  amounted  to  50,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  quantity  38,000,000  pounds  were  sold  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, an  extensive  shipment  of  which  is  now  being  loaded  at  Melbourne. 


Problem  for  Canadian  Railway  Experts. 

Over  a  number  of  years,  various  conferences  have  been  held  in  Australia  with  the 
object  of  overcoming  the  adoption  of  different  gauges  in  the  main  railway  lines  in 
the  several  states.  In  1912  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  converting  all  the  lines 
to  a  5-foot  3-inch  gauge  would  be  nearly  £52,000,000,  while  the  conversion  to  a  uniform 
standard  gauge  of  4  feet  84  inches  would  cost  slightly  over  £37,000,000,  hence  it  was 
recommended  that  the  latter  gauge  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  mileage  open  for  traffic  in  Australia  in  1915-16  was  23,773  miles.  The  classi- 
fication of  railways,  according  to  gauge,  is  given  thus : — 

5-ft.  3-in.  =     5,040.44  miles. 

4 -ft  8|-in.  =  5,118.92 

3-ft.  6-in.  rr  12,413.71 

3-ft.  0-in.  =  12.00 

2-ft.  6-in.  =  138.90 

2-ft.  0-in.  =  1,049.85 

A  conference  of  railway  engineers  from  all  the  states  which  recently  concluded 
at  Melbourne  had  under  consideration  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  devices  for  over- 
coming the  break  of  gauge  difficulty  and,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-three  cases  in 
which  particulars  were  not  supplied,  all  the  devices  received  attention  but  were  ulti- 
mately rejected.  The  devices  were  divided  into  the  following  classifications:  Sliding 
wheel,  double  or  multiple  wheels,  telescopic  and  divided  wheels,  adjustable  bogie  frame, 
changing  bogies,  transference  of  bodies,  treble  or  multiple  rails  and  unclassified. 
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Among  the  conditions  it  was  laid  down  that  the  device  must  be  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  rolling:  stock  including  locomotives  and  should  be  interchangeable  between 
all  states.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  device  must  not  increase  the  danger  of 
running-  operations  or  interfere  with  breaks  or  safety  appliances;  that  the  change 
of  rolling  stock  must  not  take  more  than  half-an-hour  in  the  case  of  passenger  or  two 
hours  in  the  case  of  freight  trains  and  generally  that  the  device  must  be  simple, 
effective  and  safe.  All  the  devices  submitted  failed  to  meet  the  full  list  of  necessary 
conditions. 

In  many  cases  a  contributing  cause  to  their  rejection  was  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  important  condition  that  the  device  should  not  increase  the 
danger  of  train  running  operation.  None  of  the  devices,  the  conference  reported, 
complied  with  the  condition  that  they  should  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  rolling 
stock  and  interchangeable  between  all  states.  It  is  now  assumed  that  it  is  improbable 
that  there  will  be  another  conference  upon  this  question  unless  some  ingenious  inventor 
can  submit  a  proposition  which  can  be  seriously  considered  by  the  various  railway 
engineers  throughout  Australia. 

Government  Control  of  Paper  in  Australia. 

As  outlined  in  a  recent  report,  the  Commonwealth  Government  called  for  a  return 
of  the  quantities  of  all  varieties  of  paper  held  by  importers  at  the  end  of  July,  1918. 
This  census  of  stocks  was  taken  under  the  War  Precautions  Regulations.  The  position 
disclosed  came  under  the  review  of  the  Government,  and  the  outcome  is  that  an 
experienced  and  practical  controller  has  been  appointed  to  accept  the  supervision  ot 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  paper  throughout  Australia. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Australian 
Government  to  the  acute  shipping  position  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  Australia  to 
curtail  the  consumption  of  paper.  The  authorities  have  made  it  quite  plain  that, 
unless  prudence  is  observed,  a  serious  shortage  of  this  important  commodity  will  be 
felt  within  the  next  few  months,  hence  the  decision  to  take  vigorous  action  in  dealing 
with  the  acute  situation. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Controller  of  Paper  will  immediately  take  steps  neces- 
sary to  control  the  supply  and  distribution  of  all  classes  of  paper  and  paper  products 
whether  imported  or  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Limbs  in  Australia. 

The  Australian  Government,  which  has  had  an  artificial  limb  factory  in  operation 
for  some  months  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Aunger  Artificial  Limb 
Company  (of  the  United  States),  has  now  authorized  the  payment  to  that  company 
of  the  sum  of  £2,500  ($12,166),  for  the  grant  of  full  license  and  authority  to  make  use 
of,  and  dispose  of,  its  patent  for  the  manufactutre  of  artificial  limbs  in  Australia  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Departments  of  Defence  and  the  Navy. 

Authority  has  also  been  given  for  the  payment  of  £1,052  ($5,120)  to  the  same 
company  as  progress  payment  o-i  the  purchase  of  700  set-ups  for  artificial  limbs  by  the 
Commonwealth  factory. 

Sale  of  Australian  Copper  Output. 

In  February,  1918,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Commonwealth 
Government  and  the  British  Munitions  Department  for  the  sale  of  the  copper  produc- 
tion of  Australia  until  June  30,  1918,  details  of  which  were  published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  742. 

The  contract  covered  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  copper  output  to  June  30,  1918, 
less  the  quantity  required  for  local  consumption  and  that  sold  under  existing  contracts. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  contract  has  been  renewed  for  a  further 
term  of  six  months,  i.e.  December  31,  1918.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
copper  in  Australia  is  approximately  £5,000,000. 
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A  MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  September  IS,  191S. — Before  the  war  Italy  imported  approximately 
$35,000,000  worth  of  lumber  annually  and  this  importation  represented  about  S5  per 
cent  of  her  total  lumber  requirements.  In  these  imports  Austria-Hungary  held  first 
place,  supplying  in  1913,  the  last  year  of  peace,  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  total 
quantity.  This  Austrian  trade,  however,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italian 
firms  who  would  either  purchase  forest  areas  in  Austria-Hungary  or  buy  certain 
productions  outright  from  year  to  year  or  else  acquire  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
total  quantity  of  logs  and  planks  cut  and  sawn  in  specified  districts.  Practically  all 
the  operations  connected  with  the  cutting  and  transportation  of  the  lumber,  and  it< 
sawing,  seasoning  and  sorting  were  controlled  by  Italian  capital,  organization  and 
labour.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  several  articles  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  enemy  press  to  the  effect  that  if  Italy  uses  Austria-Hungary  timber 
after  the  war,  she  must  pay  very  high  prices,  and  submit  herself  to  the  measurements, 
assortments  and  payments  imposed  by  firms  of  purely  Austrian  character.  In  other 
words  Austria  threatens  to  keep  her  lumber  trade  with  Italy  entirely  in  her  own  hands. 

However  this  may  be — and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  may  have  a  different  story 
— whether  Austrian  lumber  will  be  sold  as  formerly  in  Italy  after  the  war,  is  a  mooted 
question.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Italy,  owing  to  a  known  and  recognized 
deficiency  of  home  supplies,  is  now  looking  for  other  sources  from  which  to  fill  her 
needs. 

OVER-CUTTIXG  OF  ITALIAN  FORESTS. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Italian  forests  have  been  greatly  exploited,  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  it  is  stated,  of  the  standing  timber  having  now  been  cut.  This 
over-cutting  of  the  home  forests  has  been  necessitated  by  the  stoppage  of  exports 
from  Austria  and  by  the  very  costly  and  extremely  difficult  transportation  of  lumber 
from  America  and  Scandinavia,  while  at  the  same  time  large  quantities  have  been 
needed  for  war  construction  purposes  and,  in  the  absence  of  coal,  also  for  fuel.  Signor 
Galli,  Chief  of  the  Italian  Coal  Mission  in  London,  recently  stated.  "  that  not  long 
ago  in  a  single  month  the  ministry  bought  50,000  tons  of  olive  wood  for  the  railways. 
Notwithstanding  what  the  olive  is  to  Italy  she  is  cutting  down  her  olive  trees  for 
fuel.  The  timber  supplies  of  Italy  have  been  put  to  the  best  use.  Xever  a  lumber 
country  in  the  generally  accepted  sense,  Italy  had  many  beautiful  woods  and  these 
have  been  devastated. 

AFTER-THE-WAR  REQUIREMENTS. 

At  a  most  conservative  estimate  it  is  stated  that  Italy  will  need  to  import  after 
the  war  at  least  double  or  three  times  the  quantity  imported  in  pre-war  years,  which 
amounted  in  an  average  year  to  approximately  3,000,000  cubic  metres  (1  cubic 
metre  =  35-31  cubic  feet  or  about  425  board  feet).  Italy's  after-the-war  industrial 
activities,  building  operations,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  invaded  provinces  will 
necessitate,  it  is  stated,  this  increased  amount. 

PROBABLE  PRICES  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

It  is  further  stated  that  lumber  prices  after  the  war  will  in  all  probability  be 
double  or  three  times  those  of  five  years  ago,  both  on  account  of  the  higher  prices 
which  will  be  charged  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  because  of  the  increased  freight 
rates,  which  will  probably  prevail.  When  account  is  taken  therefore  of  the  higher 
prices  to  be  paid,  the  greater  consumption  and  the  smaller  Italian  production,  it  is 
estimated  that  Italy  will  have  to  spend  abroad  about  six  times  the  amount  expended 
during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  and  that  this  amount  will  almost 
approximate  1.000.000.000  lire  or  $200,000,000. 
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COW.  PROBLEM   MAY  UK  EVENTUALLY  SOLVED. 

It  is  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  problem  of  Italy's  coal  supply  will  be 
largely  solved  in  a  few  years  by  utilizing  the  abundant  water  powers  which  Italy 
possesses,  but  in  these  same  quarters  it  is  stated  that  as  regards  lumber  Italy  will 
always  be  an  importing  country  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

POSSIBLE  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  RELATED  TO  ACCESSIBILITY. 

Italian  lumber  merchants  are  now  looking  especially  to  Serbia,  Bosnia,  Slavonia, 
Civazia,  Carniola,  Stjria  and  Roumania  as  possible  sources  of  this  greater  supply. 
These  countries  are  not  only  rich  in  timber  resources  but  their  nearness  to  the  Italian 
market  would  facilitate  greatly  the  transport  problem.  In  fact  the  all  important 
question  in  relation  to  Italy's  lumber  trade  is  that  of  transportation.  This  office  has 
recently  carried  on  extended  inquiries  among  many  of  the  principal  lumber  importers 
in  Italy  and  all  are  agreed  that  Canadian  lumber  will  find  a  ready  market  in  Italy, 
provided  it  can  be  brought  here  by  a  transport  service  which  will  allow  competitive 
prices.  It  is  most  essential  that  this  point  be  kept  in  mind  by  Canadian  producers  and 
exporters. 

LUMBER  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  PURPOSES. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Italy,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  quality  lumber 
and  because  of  the  insufficient  quantities  to  be  obtained  locally  for  construction  pur- 
poses, was  practically  dependent  upon  Austria-Hungary. 

The  following  table  supplied  this  office  by  a  lumber  merchant  illustrate  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  rough  and  sawn  timber  imported  into  Italy  in  1913,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  normal  year.  Percentages  and  countries  of  origin  are  also  shown  (1  cubic 
metre  =  35-31  cubic  feet)  : — 

Rough  Lumber  imported  in  1913. 

Kind  of  Wood —                                                                              Soft.  Hard. 

Cubic  metres.  Cubic  metres. 

Spruce                                                                                       140,000  — 

Larch                                                                                          31,000  — 

Beech   30,000 

Other  kinds   75,000 

Telegraph  poles  of  pine                                                              11,000  ■ — 

182,000  105,000 

Total  —  287,000  cubic  metres. 

Rough  Lumber  imported  in  1913. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Quantity.  Percentage. 

Cubic  metres. 

Austria   228,000  79.45 

United  States   10,000  3.48 

Other  countries   49,000  17.07 

287,000  100.00 


Squared  or  Sawn  Lumber  imported  in  1913. 

Kind  of  Wood —  Soft.  Hard. 

Cubic  metres.  Cubic  metres. 

Spruce   1,450,000  > — 

Larch..   ..   145,000  — 

Beech   143,000 

Pitchpine  .»   165,000  — 

Other  kinds   6,000  126,000 


1,766,000  269,000 


Total  =  2,035,000  cubic  metres. 
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Squared  or  Sawn  Lumber  Imported  in  1913. 

Countries  of  Origin —  Quantity.  Percentage. 

Cubic  metres. 

Austria-Hungary   1,590,000  78.12 

United  States   28,0,000  13.76 

Other  countries   165,000  8.12 


2,035,000  100.00 


OBSERVATIONS. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  the  following  observations  may  be  made:  (1)  the 
total  importation  of  rough  and  sawn  timber  in  1913  amounted  to  2,322,000  cubic 
metres;  (2)  Austria-Hungary  contributed  approximately  eight-tenths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  total;  (3)  of  this  four-fifths  (1,818,000  cubic  metres)  it  is  stated  five-sevenths 
was  soft  lumber,  spruce  forming  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  As  Italy  cannot  rely  upon 
this  importation  from  Austria-Hungary  after  the  war  and  as  her  consumption  of 
spruce  timber  is  relatively  very  important,  this  trade  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Canadian  lumber  exporters. 

MEASUREMENTS  ADOPTED. 

The  measurements  of  the  spruce  boards,  planks  and  beams,  etc.,  used  in  Italy, 
according  to  a  leading  house  of  lumber  importers  in  Genoa  are  as  follows : — 

Small  Boards. 

Thickness — 9  mm. 

Width — From  120  mm.  to  400  mm.  (graded),  average  width  being  about  250  mm. 
Length— 4,  4-25,  4-50,  4:75,  5-00  mm. 

Boards. 

Thickness — 14,  18,  24,  28,  34,  38,  44,  48,  54  mm.  the  greater  part  in  demand  aver- 
aging 14,  18  and  24  mm. 

Width  and  Length — As  in  the  foregoing. 

Planks. 

Thickness— 68,  75,  85,  100  mm. 
Width— 170,  195,  225  mm. 

Length — 3-50,  3-75,  4-00,  4-50  m.  (the  greater  part  averaging  4-50  m.)  and  up  to 
10  metres  in  length,  in  grades  of  25  cm. 

Beams  Sawn. 

Thickness — 150  mm.  up  to  about  400  mm. 

Length — From  6  metres  to  15  metres  in  grades  of  50  cm. 

Small  Beams  Sawn. 

Thickness  and  Width— 38  by  38,  48  by  48,  58  by  58,  68  by  68,  78  by  78,  88  by  88, 
98  by  98  mm. 

Length — 4-00,  4-50,  5-00,  5-50,  6-00  metres  in  the  greater  part  averaging  4-00, 
4-50,  and  5-00  metres. 

Laths. 

Thickness  and  Width— 8  by  25,  28  by  28,  34  by  34  mm. 
Length — 4-00,  4-50  metres. 
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SIZES  OF  BOARDS  AND  PLANKS  MOSTLY  USED. 

To  generalize,  the  boards  and  planks  mostly  used  in  Italy  have  the  following 

sizes : — 

Thicknesses. 

Boards  of  14,  18,  24  mm.;  to  a  smaller  extent  boards  of  28,  34,  38  and  48  mm.; 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  planks  of  54,  68,  75,  85  and  100  mm. 

Widths. 

This  office  has  been  informed  that  widths  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  sotto- 
misure,  which  contains  boards  from  100  mm.  to  180  mm.;  (2)  regular  widths,  which 
refer  to  boards  and  planks  from  190  to  400  cm.  and  up.    The  average  width  of  boards 

asked  for  is  250  mm. 

Lengths. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  boards  and  planks  used  in  Italy  are  4  metres  to  4-50 
metres  in  length. 

MERCANTILE  QUALITY. 

For  the  boards  of  12,  18,  24,  28  mm.  of  thickness  there  is  required  lumber  of, 
what  is  called  in  the  trade,  a  mercantile  quality,  by  which  is  understood  boards  and 
planks  which  though  perfectly  sound  may  contain  knots,  provided  they  are  neither 
too  numerous  nor  too  large  nor  loose. 

FIRST  QUALITY. 

A  more  choice  quality  of  lumber  (first  quality)  is  required  for  the  greater  thick- 
nesses, i.e.,  for  boards  and  planks  of  34,  38,  48,  54,  75,  80  and  100  mm.  By  first  quality 
lumber  is  understood  boards  and  planks  which  are  perfectly  healthy  and  which  only 
contain  few  and  small  knots.  Large  and  numerous  knots  are  not  allowable  in  first- 
quality  lumber. 

It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  the  boards  and  planks  should  have  the  parallel 
form  and  should  be  worked  square  edged. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMME. 

With  the  increasing  interest  being  taken  in  the  national  shipbuilding  industry, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  by  private  firms,  and  with  the  expressed 
desire  and  determination  to  build  up  a  strong  mercantile  fleet,  flying  the  Italian  flag, 
large  quantities  of  lumber  suitable  for  naval  construction  will  be  required  for  after 
the  war.  An  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas  before  the  war  there 
were  only  twelve  shipbuilding  yards  in  Italy  with  forty-seven  docks,  nine  new  yards 
are  now  under  way  with  twenty-seven  additional  docks.  At  the  end  of  1914  Italy 
owned  949  vessels  (large  and  small)  with  a  net  tonnage  of  933,156  tons,  or  a  gross 
tonnage  of  1,541,200.  Not  only  will  it  be  necessary  to  recoup  the  losses  incident  to  the 
war  but  (according  to  the  report  recently  issued  of  the  Ansaldo  Company  of  Genoa, 
the  largest  shipbuilders  in  Italy),  to  make  provision  for  carrying  goods  from  and  to 
Italy,  for  developing  the  Italian  trade  with  the  colonies,  for  providing  an  emigration 
service  and  for  participating  in  international  exchanges.  It  is  calculated  by  this  firm 
that  Italy  must  have  after  the  war  at  least  3,000,000  tons  of  ships  for  accommodating 
her  own  trade,  an  additional  1,000,000  tons  for  emigration  and  this  without  taking 
into  account  any  foreign  carrying  trade  which  Italy  is  ambitious  to  establish.  Hence 
the  apparent  need  of  lumber  for  shipbuilding. 

Native  and  foreign  oak  has  been  largely  used  for  the  frame  work  of  ships  built 
in  the  Italian  shipyards,  while  teak  from  Java  and  Siam  and  pitch-pine  from  the 
United  States  have  been  employed  for  the  decks  and  external  parts.  Douglas  fir  or 
Oregon  pine  has  also  been  used  though  not  to  any  extent  like  pitch-pine,  and  herein 
lies  an  opportunity  for  the  promoting  of  the  sale  of  Douglas  fir. 
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RAILWAY  CARS. 

Lumber  for  the  important  Italian  establishments  manufacturing  railway  cars  will 
also  be  required  in  Italy.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  Italy  looked  altogether 
to  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  her  railway  wagons  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  home  industry  was  rendering  her  more  and  more  independent  in  this  line.  Oak 
planks  imported  from  Austria-Hungary  and  furnished  in  the  dimensions  prescribed 
by  the  Italian  manufacturers  were  used  in  large  quantities.  Despite  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  the  United  States  market  has  been  drawn  upon  for  a  certain  number 
of  freight  cars,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  demand  and  the  inability  of  the  Italian 
factories  to  supply,  engaged  as  they  are  in  special  war  production,  these  same  Italian 
firms  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  will  again  turn  their  energies  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  rolling  stock  for  the  Italian  state  and  private  railways  and  will  require  the 
necessary  structural  material. 

RAILWAY  CROSS-TIES. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Italian  State  and  private  railways  consume  about  3,000,000 
railroad  cross-ties  in  a  normal  year.  The  wood  called  for  in  the  Government  specifica- 
tions for  cross-ties  cut  from  the  Italian  forests  is  oak  or  beech  and  the  prices  paid  for 
the  native  lumber  before  the  war  were  such  as  to  render  foreign  competition  difficult. 
The  Railway  Department,  however,  has  at  times  purchased  cross-ties  already  prepared 
in  the  forests  of  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  Japan,  sending  their 
agents  abroad  to  make  inspections,  take  measurements  and  look  after  their  shipping. 

Generally,  however,  large  contracts  are  made  with  Italian  lumber  merchants  who 
purchase  the  cross-ties  in  the  Italian  or  foreign  forest,  prepare  or  have  them  prepared 
and  then  deliver  them  to  the  various  warehouses  of  the  State  Railway  Department. 
This  office  is  told  that  the  cross-ties  are  generally  bought  untreated  although  some 
are  purchased  chemically  treated.  The  State  Railway  Department  in  their  turn  give 
the  cross-ties  a  bath  of  tar  or  subject  them  to  some  other  process  to  render  them  more 
durable. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  CROSS-TIES  FOR  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

According  to  the  Article  4  of  specifications  of  the  "  Direzione  Generale  "  of  the 
State  Railways  the  railway  sleepers  cut  from  the  Italian  forests  to  be  accepted  must 
have  the  following  minimum  measurements : — 

Category  (1). 

Length,  2-60  metres. 
Width,  0-24  metres. 
Thickness,  0-14  metres. 

These  measurements  must  be  verified  at  point  of  delivery  and  the  supplying  firm 
must  therefore  allow  when  they  are  being  prepared  for  their  natural  contraction.  As 
the  price  of  the  cross-ties  is  based  on  number  and  not  on  the  cubic  metres  of  wood 
supplied,  no  allowance  is  made  the  supplier  for  any  extra  inherent  quantity  of  lumber 
over  the  above  indicated  measurements  of  the  specifications. 

Article  5,  however,  allows  also  these  second  dimensions : — 

Length,  2-51  metres. 
Breadth,  0-23  metres. 
Thickness,  0  135  metres. 

But  the  number  of  cross-ties  falling  short  of  the  measurements  in  category  one 
for  any  one  of  the  three  dimensions  must  not  be  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  ties  accepted.  As  regards  the  reductions  in  the  dimensions  of  width  and 
thickness,  only  reductions  are  allowed  in  such  ties  which  have  been  seasoned  for  about 
six  months.    (A  copy  in  Italian,  of  the  full  requirements  and  regulations  in  connection 
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with  the  railway  cross-tics  used  by  the  Italian  State  railways,  is  on  file  in  this  office 
and  a  translation  of  same  on  application  would  be  made  for  any  Canadian  company 
interested.) 

The  possibility  of  introducing  Canadian  railway  sleepers,  in  view  of  the  depletion 
of  the  Italian  forests,  from  which  the  cross-ties  were  for  the  greater  part  supplied, 
merits  careful  investigation. 

TELEGRAPH   AND  TELEPHONE   POLES   OF   CHESTNUT  WOOD. 

The  poles  used  in  Italy  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  have  been  found 
for  the  most  part  locally  and  come  from  the  chestnut  trees.  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
however,  at  very  low  prices  supplied  Italy  with  a  certain  number  of  spruce  poles, 
which  were  subjected  to  a  chemical  process  to  prolong  their  resisting  qualities. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Government  for  telegraph  poles  made  of  chestnut 
call  for  the  following  dimensions: — 


Periphery. 

Length —  At  top.     At  2  metres  from  base. 

Metres.  Cm.  Cm. 

6.50   30  50 

7.50  Ul»W        32  53 

8.50   36  57 


For  pine  poles  which  must  be  treated  by  a  preservative,  the  following  dimensions 
are  given  in  the  special  regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs : — 

Poles  Treated  by  the  "  Giussani "  Process. 


Periphery. 

Length —  At  top.     At  2  metres  from  base. 

Metres.  Cm.  Cm. 

6.50   34  53 

7.50   36  56 

8.50   38  60 


The  "  Giussani "  process  consists  in  immersing  the  pole  (only  true  pinus  sylvestris 
is  allowed)  in  three  consecutive  baths;  (1)  a  hot  bath  in  a  certain  chemical  liquid; 
(2)  a  cold  bath  in  tar  oil;  (3)  a  third  bath  in  a  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

Poles  Treated  by  the  System  "  Kyon." 


Periphery- 
Length —  At  top.     At  2  metres  from  base. 
Metres.  Cm.  Cm. 

6.50   38  53 

7.50   40  56 

8.50   42  60 


By  the  "  Kyon  "  process  the  poles  are  bathed  in  a  specified  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  for  a  period  not  less  than  240  hours,  and  are  afterwards  treated  with  tar. 
The  poles  treated  by  this  process  may  be  derived  from  the  following  species  of  pine: 
(1)  pinus  larix;  (2)  pinus  sylvestris;  (3)  pinus  picea;  (4)  pinus  abies.  At  least  half 
of  the  number  supplied,  however,  under  each  contract  and  in  each  dimension  must 
be  made  up  of  the  first  two  species  of  wood. 

(A  copy  in  Italian  of  the  full  requirements  and  regulations  in  connection  with 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  used  by  the  Italian  Government,  is  on  file  in  this 
office  and  a  translation  of  same  on  application  would  be  made  for  any  Canadian 
company  interested.) 

On  June  30,  1913,  Italy's  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  33,181  miles,  and  the 
wires  207,874  miles.  Her  telephone  system  consisted  of  293  urban  systems  and  654 
inter-urban  systems  with  21,337  miles  of  line  and  43,075  miles  of  wire. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  consumption  of 
poles  in  Italy  for  the  State  Department  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.  This  office 
is  informed  that  the  question  of  price  would  be  the  principal  determining  factor  in 
introducing  Canadian  poles  of  whatsoever  wood  in  Italy. 
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LUMBER  FOR  AEROPLANES. 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  constant  demand  in  Italy  after  the  war  it  is  stated 
for  lumber  in  connection  with  the  constructing  of  aeroplanes  for  commercial  purposes. 
Clear  silver  spruce  and  clear  Oregon  pine  are  the  principal  kinds  of  wood  asked  for. 
The  Italian  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes  prefer  to  have  this  lumber  "  riftsawn  "  and 
so  far  as  possible  free  of  knots.    The  following  dimensions  are  those  preferred : — 

Clear  Silver  Spruce. 

Thickness — 2-inch. 
Width— 8-inch. 
Length — 16  feet. 

Clear  Oregon  Pine. 

Thickness — 4-inch. 
Width— 12-inch. 
Length — 16  feet. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  stated  the  Italian  manufacturers  will  also  accept 
other  sizes.  White  ash,  moreover,  has  now  assumed  an  importance  in  the  aeroplane 
industry  but  the  very  best  quality  is  necessary. 

BOX  SHOOKS  AND  CRATING. 

The  box  shooks  trade  of  Italy  is  also  most  important.  In  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  where  are  situated  the  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  large  quantities  of 
these  shooks  are  needed  every  year.  They  were  for  the  most  part  made  from  beech 
and  though  to  some  extent  provided  locally  they  were  largely  furnished  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  were  treated  in  a  steam  bath  before  being  sent  forward.  At  Trieste 
and  Fiume  there  were  specially  skilled  establishments  where  these  box  shooks  were 
prepared  and  sent  on  to  Italy  in  small  packages  of  about  40. 

The  lumber  imported  for  these  fruit  shooks  and  crating  comes  in  the  following 
principal  dimensions : — 

Cover  and  bottom — 27^-inch  by  13|-inch  by  TVinch. 
Sides — 27^-inch  by  11-inch  by  t^-inch. 

Any  lumber  offered  for  this  trade  should  be  of  a  flexible  nature  to  allow  the  over- 
filling of  the  crates  with  fruit. 

Wood  is  also  required  in  Italy  for  cases  and  crates  in  which  wine,  straw,  hemp- 
braids,  straw  hats,  cheese,  pasta  and  alabaster  and  marble  products,  etc.,  can  be  packed. 
Austrian  spruce  has  been  generally  employed  as  the  Italian  variety  is  considered  too 
valuable  for  this  use.  This  spruce  lumber  is  generally  imported  in  the  following 
dimensions: — 

Length — 13  feet  1^-inch. 

Width— 4|-inch,  7-inch,  llf-inch,  15|-inch,  19§-inch. 
Thickness — |-inch,  £-inch,  f-inch  and  1-inch. 

Each  manufacturer,  however,  has  his  own  standard  sizes  for  the  boxes  and  crates 
adopted. 

Small  thin  boards  employed  in  the  textile  industry  for  the  winding  of  cloths  are 
also  required. 

Staves  for  Casks. 

Before  the  war  Italy  imported  by  far  the  greater  number  of  staves  required  for 
the  wine  industry  from  the  United  States  which  generally  come  forward  from  New 
'Orleans.  These  staves  were  of  oak  and  are  imported  by  the  stave  merchant  who  carry 
on  an  exclusive  business  in  this  article.    Some  staves  it  is  stated  have  recently  come 
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forward  from  Japan.  Oak  is  preferred  although  beech  wood  and  the  native  chestnut 
have  also  been  used.  Stave  merchants  order  50,000  staves  or  thereabouts  at  one  time 
which  come  forward  as  dunnage,  often  among  the  bales  of  cotton  being  shipped  from 
America.  Two  sizes  are  more  common:  (1)  sawn  staves  of  3'6-inch  by  2-inch  by 
1-inch;  ilM  35-inoh  by  i-inch  by  f-inch. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  Italy  for  the  seven  years  1908-14 
amounted  to  41,742,000  hectolitres  and  in  view  of  this  very  important  industry,  large 
quantities  of  staves  are  in  demand  annually.    (1  hectolitre  =  22-009  gallons.) 

WOOD   FOR  PAVEMENTS. 

Up  to  the  present  very  little  wood  has  been  used  in  Italy  for  street  pavements 
and  in  tact  that  which  has  been  laid  was  only  for  experimental  purposes.  The  main 
reason  given  is  the  cheapness  and  the  availability  of  stone  material  in  Italy.  In  Via 
Roma,  one  of  the  principal  streets  at  Turin,  wood  block  paving  of  pitch-pine  has  been 
used  ami  the  Pantheon  Square  at  Rome  is  among  other  well  known  streets  in  Italy, 
where  wood  block  experiments  have  been  tried,  Jarrah  from  Australia  being  employed. 
Fair  results  have  been  obtained  but,  according  to  lumber  importers,  there  is  no  press- 
ing demand  for  wood  to  be  used  in  this  connection. 

LUMBER  FOR  HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE. 

Although  limestone,  brick,  tiles  and  cement  are  largely  used  in  house  building  in 
Italy,  yet  wood  is  required, for  beams,  doors  and  window  frames,  and  it  is  stated,  that 
in  the  invaded  provinces  near  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  where  as  also  along 
the  Swiss  frontier  wooden  houses  were  most  common  in  Italy  even  before  the  war, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  to  the  forest  lands  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland, 
considerable  quantities  of  lumber  will  be  needed  for  all  kinds  of  reconstruction  pur- 
poses, including  that  of  house  building. 

There  will  also  be  a  market  in  Italy  for  lumber  used  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  great  deal  of  native  wood  was 
used  for  furniture-making,  such  trees  as  the  walnut,  beech,  chestnut,  cherry,  maple 
and  cypress  being  employed.  Fine  cabinet  woods  were,  however,  also  imported,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  walnut  of  America  which  comes  forward  from  New 
Orleans;  mahogany  from  Central  America  and  Africa,  and  ebony  from  Madagascar 
and  the  East  Indies.  From  Austria-Hungary  came  oak  and  beech  wood.  Pitch-pine 
of  American  origin  has  also  been  utilized  for  furniture-making. 

Bedroom,  dining-room,  hall  and  other  furniture  is  made  in  Italy  of  both  plain 
and  fancy  (carved)  design.  The  popular  qualities  are  made  of  soft  wood  covered  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  walnut  or  other  cabinet  wood.  Solid  and  semi-solid  walnut,  mahogany 
and  oak  furniture  is  also  manufactured.  Canadian  woods  lending  themselves  to  fur- 
niture-making could,  it  is  stated,  be  also  introduced. 

OTHER    POSSIBLE  OUTLETS. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  this  office  that  lumber  will  also  be  required  in  Italy  for 
the  manufacture  of  camions,  agricultural  machinery  and  for  municipal  and  public 
works.  Moreover  cedar  imported  from  America  and  from  Africa  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils.  It  is  required  in  small  boards  sawn  in  the  proper  dimensions 
for  pencil -making  or  in  round  form.  A  soft  quality  of  wood  with  a  reddish  tinge  is 
preferred.  Ash  formerly  imported  from  Austria  and  Switzerland  is  also  needed  for 
the  manufacture  of  wheels.  The  wood  props  and  timber  used  by  the  mining  industry 
are,  this  office  understands,  supplied  from  the  Italian  forests.  Pine  wood  is  used  for 
the  props,  which  are  cut  in  lengths  of  2  to  2-50  metres. 
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ARGENTINA  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  1917. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  August  31,  1918. — The  preliminary  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Kepublic  during  1917,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics. 
Imports  for  the  year  are  15  per  cent  down  in  volume  compared  with  1916  although 
their  landed  value  is  some  4  per  cent  higher.  The  cost  of  ocean  freight  enters  into  the 
landed,  or  real,  values  of  goods  imported,  so  that  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view 
the  fixed  tariff,  or  nominal,  values  provide  a  better  index  to  the  state  of  trade,  as  show- 
ing, comparatively,  the  volume  of  goods  imported  from  year  to  year. 

Imports  during  the  past  five  years,  nominal  values,  are  given  below : — 


$  Gold. 

1913   421,352,542 

1914   271,817,000 

1915  v   226,892,00.0 

1916   217,409,522 

1917  .-   186.467.04S 


The  steady  falling-off  in  volume  of  imports  which  has  been  going  on  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  is  observable  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  past  year,  but 
the  number  of  steamers  now  arriving  in  port,  and  due  to  arrive,  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  an  improvement  will  be  registered  during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  will  do 
so,  the  improvement  may  be  taken  as  being  the  first  sign  of  that  after-war  trade  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  said. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  that  many  lines  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured goods  are  being  sold  in  Argentina  solely  because  the  importer  or  consumer 
is,  for  the  moment,  possessed  of  a  desire  to  buy  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  return  of  peace  conditions  reopens  to  Argentina  the  producing  centres  of  the 
world  and  the  importer's  desire  to  buy  Canadian  goods  subsides,  that  it  will  then  be 
substituted  by  the  Canadian  exporter's  desire  to  sell.  Canadian  products  recently 
sold  in  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  first  time,  include  rubber  goods,  electric  cable,  acetylene 
gas  plants  and  automobile  and  bicycle  accessories.  English,  and  more  particularly 
American  manufacturers  are  undoubtedly  organizing  efficiently  for  present  and  after- 
war  Argentine  trade  and  those  Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  share  in  the 
trade  of  this  Republic  are  advised  not  to  lose  time  but  to  act  rapidly. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Director  General  of 
Statistics : — 

Real  or  Landed  Values. 


$ 

1917. 

Gold. 

1916. 

380,321,178 
550,170,049 

366,130,571 
572,999,522 

Total  

930,491,227 

939,130,093 

169,848,871 

206,868,951 

Tariff  Values. 
$  Gold. 
1917.  1916. 

184.467.048  217,409,322 

550.170.049  543,345,839 

Total  

734,637,097 

760,755,161 

Apparent  commercial  balance  in  favour  of  the 

365,703,001 

325,936,517 
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IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES  IN  1917. 


1  1  1 

rv 


VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 


X. 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII 


XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 


Tariff  Value. 

Group.  %  Gold. 

Live  stock   2,447,005 

Foodstuffs — 

(d)  of  animal  origin   1,603,368 

Kb)  of  vegetable  origin — 

1.  Fruits   1,568,142 

2.  Spices  and  other  condiments   16,707,458 

3.  Vegetables  and  cereals   4,594,156 

4.  Substances    for    infusions     and  hot 

beverages  ..  9,240,513 

V  Flour,  pastes,  starches,  and  other  ali- 
mentary products   522,794 

Tobacco  and  its  products   5,660,331 

Beverages — 

(a)  Wines   2,677,584 

(b)  Spirits  and  liqueurs   1,130,051 

(c)  Other  beverages   331,112 

Textiles — 

(a)  Silk   4,300,966 

Kb)  Wool   6,638,637 

(c)  Cotton   29,555,440 

(d)  Other  textile  fabrics   6,912,859 

Oils,  fixed  mineral,  volatile,  and  greases..  ..  15,025,523 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  substances  and 

products   9,684,477 

Colours  and  dyes   1,646,145 

Timber,    other   woody   substances    and  their 

manufactures — 

(a)  Unmanufactured   and   partly  manufac- 

tured  4,526,456 

(b)  Manufactured   1,714,643 

Paper  and  its  manufactures — 

(a)  Paper  and  cardboard   4,669,8S8 

(&)  Manufactures   1,545,858 

Leather  and  its  manufactures   1,508,539 

Iron  and  iron  products — 

(a)  Unmanufactured     and    partly  manu- 

factured  4,287,096 

(b)  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel   14,196,185 

Other  metals  and  their  manufactures — 

(a)  Unmanufactured     and    partly  manu- 

factured  4,197,516 

(b)  Manufactures   3,.052,538 

Agricultural   6,224,548 

Stones,  earthy  substances,  glassware  and  cera- 
mic products — 

(a)  Raw  and  partly  manufactured   7,538,104 

(6)  Manufactures   1,331, 20S 

Electrical  goods   2,831,959 

Various  manufactured  articles   6,595,949 

Total                                                    .    .  •  184,467,048 


Real  Value. 
$  Gold. 
2,447,005 

3,219,563 

1,985,268 
42,533,150 
9,390,455 

15,607,226 

914,367 
8,473,515 

4.953,530 
3,035,317 
615,868 

4,055,811 
15,594,158 
51,544,687 
13,357,410 
21,741,540 

19,706,699 
3,822,349 


14,194,966 
2,448,510 

11,277,779 
1,885,947 
3,217,714 


14,631,859 
27,273,337 


11,597,737 
7,493,981 
11,745,722 


27,077,657 
2,325,620 
8,558,180 

13,594,251 

380,321,178 


Argentine  Dairy  Products. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  dairy  industry  has  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  Argentine  national  production.  Casein  and  small  quantities  of  butter  were 
previously  exported  but  practically  no  cheese.  How  rapidly  this  industry  has  expanded, 
to  meet  war  conditions,  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  figures  relating  to  the  export  of 
dairy  produce: — 

Exports. 

All  1912,  tons.  Destination. 
3,500  Germany. 

2  — 
3,676       United  Kingdom. 
Three-quarters 
of  1917,  tons.  Probable  destination. 

3,457       United  States. 
1,973        United  States,  Canada  and  Italy. 
0,431        United  Kingdom. 


Casein . 
Cheese 
Butter. 


Casein . 
Cheese 
Butter. 
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The  principal  types  of  cheese  exported  from  Argentina  are  the  "  Pecorino 
Romano,"  "  Sbrinz,"  "  Sorrendo,"  "  Reggiano,"  and  "  Moliterno."  The  "  Pecorino 
Romano  "  is  made  up  in  forms  of  about  7  kilogrammes  and  is  sold  for  export  at  an 
approximate  price  of  $1.06  (Canadian)  per  kilogramme  f.o.b.;  the  "Sbrinz"  is  a  smaller 
flat  form  weighing  3'J  to  4  kilogrammes  and  is  worth  about  81  cents  per  kilogramme 
f.o.b. ;  "  Sorrendo  "  is  similar  to  "  Sbrinz  " ;  "  Reggiano  "  and  "  Moliterno  "  are  worth 
at  present  about  $1.27  and  85  cents,  f.o.b.,  respectively.  Cheese  is  shipped  in  wooden 
cases  containing  from  six  to  sixteen  forms,  according  to  the  size  and  weight.  Most 
of  the  export  trade  is  handled  by  seven  or  eight  large  firms,  each  of  which  owns  or 
controls  from  four  to  forty  rural  stations,  at  which  the  cheese  is  made  and  sent  into 
town  by  rail.  It  is  thought  that  some  three  hundred  tons  of  cheese  will  go  to  Canada 
this  year  if  the  necessary  shipping  space  can  be  procured. 

Butter  and  casein  are  almost  entirely  factory  made,  from  milk  brought  into 
town  by  rail.  The  poor  conditions  of  country  roads  and  the  hot  weather  experienced  in 
summer  is  said  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  establishment  of  rural  creameries,  the  system 
at  present  followed  for  the  making  of  the  butter  being  that  the  large  dairy  companies 
operate  butter  and  casein  factories  in  town  at  the  same  time  producing  their  own 
supplies  of  milk  on  a  number  of  "  Tambos  "  (dairy  farms)  located  in  close  proximity 
to  railway  stations,  from  whence  it  is  easily  transported  by  rail  to  the  factory.  The 
"  Tambos,"  however,  also  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  cream  from  neighbouring 
farms,  which  are  usually  equipped  with  a  hand  separator  for  this  purpose. 

The  dairy  industry  seems  now  to  be  fairly  well  established  and  the  opinion  of 
men  in  the  trade  is  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  develop,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  a  permanent  demand  for  dairy  machinery  may  therefore  be  anticipated. 
The  dairy  machinery  now  used  is  mostly  of  American  manufacture,  whereas  formerly 
the  Swedish  machines  were  most  in  demand.  Canadian  dairy  machinery  has  been  tried 
in  Argentina  and  found  to  be  suitable  in  every  way  and  this  is  a  market  which  should 
be  worth  cultivating.  The  tanks  for  cheese-making  are  made  locally,  but  separators, 
pumps  and  boilers  have  to  be  imported. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  industry,  has  recently  inaugurated  a  semi-permanent  dairy  products  exhibition, 
situated  in  the  main  avenue  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  first  exhibit  noticed  on 
entering  the  building  is  composed  of  a  number  of  hand  and  power  separators  made 
by  a  firm  of  Hamilton  manufacturers;  no  other  type  of  separator  is  on  exhibition. 
Samples  of  the  various  classes  of  cheese  and  butter  are  on  view,  together  with  types 
of  export  packing.  Butter  is  shipped  in  56-pound  cases  made,  nowadays,  of  an 
inferior  Brazilian  or  Parana  pinewood. 

Milk  cans  are  also  being  made  locally  to  replace  the  article  formerly  imported 
from  Sweden,  but  here  again  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  demand  setting  in  for 
imported  types  so  soon  as  freight  rates  will  allow  of  profitable  importation. 

Two  or  three  classes  of  locally-made  powdered  and  liquid  rennet  are  on  view  and 
some  locally-made  steam-coil  heated  warming  troughs. 

CEREAL  SHIPMENTS. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  Wheat  Supplies  has  this  week  concluded  its  under- 
taking to  ship  2,500,000  tons  of  cereals,  under  the  terms  of  the  wheat  convention 
signed  on  January  14,  thus  complying,  two  months  ahead  of  time,  with  its  obligation 
to  export  the  total  quantity  prior  to  November  1,  1918.  Nearly  all  the  cereals  have 
been  purchased  at  the  stipulated  minimum  price,  namely,  $5.30  per  100  kilogrammes  of 
wheat,  $2.97  for  oats,  and  $6.37  for  linseed.  Nothing  can  yet  be  said  with  certainty 
regarding  the  coming  harvest  except  that  the  areas  sown  are  equal  to  the  record  area 
of  last  year  and  that  weather  conditions  have  been  favourable  for  ploughing  and 
sowing. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION  REGARDING  TRADE  MARKS. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  issued  the  following  statement: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  High  Commission 
regarding  trade  marks  held  in  the  office  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  a  report  was  submitted 
on  the  work  accomplished  by  the  commission  since  its  last  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  chairman  of  the  section,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
John  H.  Fahey,  Senator  Fletcher,  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Samuel  Untermyer,  Paul  M. 
Warburg,  Col.  John  H.  Wigmore,  L.  S.  Rowe,  secretary  general,  Dr.  C.  E.  McGuire, 
assistant  secretary  general,  and  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  juristic  expert. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission  set  forth  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  commission  in  the  United  States,  and  outlined  the  progress  realized  in  the 
sections  of  the  commission  in  the  other  American  Republics.  Each  section  consists  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  eight  jurists  or  financiers,  and  the  work  of  the  entire 
commission  is  directed  by  a  Central  Executive  Council  of  which  Secretary  McAdoo 
is  chairman.  By  special  arrangement  all  the  sections  of  the  commission  hold  meet- 
ings on  the  same  day  in  the  respective  capitals  of  each  of  the  republics  of  the  American 
continent.  The  practical  operation  of  the  International  Trade  Mark  Convention  was 
the  first  subject  to  which  all  the  sections  addressed  themselves.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  of  each  country  will  send  to  Secretary  McAdoo  within  a  short  time  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  several  meetings.  Some  cable  advices  are  also 
expected. 

The  putting  into  effect  of  the  convention  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  trade  marks  received  careful  attention.  This  is  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  in  mind  the  expan- 
sion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  This  convention,  once  in  complete 
operation,  will  not  only  simplify  but  will  guarantee  the  protection  of  trade  marks  in 
all  the  republics  of  the  American  continent.  The  convention  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  registration  bureaus — one  for  North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indian  republics,  and  the  other  for  South  America.  Either  bureau  was  to  be 
open  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  countries  constituting  the  group  to  which  it  was 
attached  had  ratified  the  convention. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  International  High  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  First  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference, a  sufficient  number  of  ratifications  in  the  northern  group  was  secured  to 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  the  Havana  Bureau.  The  President  of  Cuba  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  set  the  bureau  on  foot  and  has  asked  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  Cuban  Congress  of  a  sum  of  money  to  serve  as  the  Cuban  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bureau.  Not  only  did  the  Cuban  Congress  appro- 
priate much  more  than  its  due  quota  but  it  appropriated  $25,000  towards  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  permanent  home,  and  authorized  the  President  to  give  an  appropriate  site 
in  the  city  of  Havana. 

The  President  of  Cuba  selected  as  director,  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar,  who  subse- 
quently visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the  officials  interested  in  the  successful 
operation  of  this  bureau.  Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  and  other  arrangements 
made  for  the  transaction  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  a  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  give  effect  to  the 
convention  in  this  country.  The  House  is  now  considering  this  measure.  In  addi- 
tion, Congress  has  been  requested  to  appropriate  such  sum  as  will  adequately  repre- 
sent the  quota  of  the  United  States  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bureau  as 
well  as  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  its  permanent  home. 

The  United  States  section  of  the  commission  examined  the  methods  proposed  for 
operating  the  registration  bureaai  and  adopted  a  resolution  earnestly  recommending 
the  appropriation  of  the  amount  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  the  convention  of  1910,  this  resolution  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 
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Great  practical  advantages  are  expected  to  be  derived  when  once  this  bureau  is  in 
regular  operation.  An  end  will  be  put  to  the  uncertainties  and  delays  which  exist  in 
so  many  countries  with  reference  to  registration.  There  have  recently  occurred  a 
number  of  instances  of  trade-mark  piracy  whereby  trade-marks  well  known  in  the 
United  States  were  registered  in  advance  by  agents  or  merchants  in  one  or  another 
country,  the  latter  then  keeping  the  marks  for  themselves  and  exacting  ruinous  prices 
for  them  from  the  bona  fide  owners  before  permitting  them  to  utilize  their  trade- 
marks within  the  territory  in  question.  This  practice,  which  has  been  due  to  the 
radical  differences  between  the  trade-mark  law  principles  of  North  and  South  America, 
in  the  one  case  resting  on  usage  and  in  the  other  chiefly  upon  priority  of  registration, 
has  been  notoriously  availed  of  by  German  agents  who' have  undoubtedly  been  seeking 
to  obstruct  as  far  as  possible  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  trade. 

Only  a  few  countries  have  thus  far  failed  to  ratify  the  convention  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commission  the  means  of  securing  prompt  action  on  the  part  of.  those 
powers  which  have  not  yet  ratified  the  convention  were  agreed  upon.  The  opening 
of  the  Registration  Bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  facilitated,  it  was  thought,  as  a 
result  of  the  attention  concentrated  upon  the  Trade-mark  Convention  at  all  the  meet- 
ings held  throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  Brazilian  Government  is  most  anxious  to 
comply  with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  it  hy  the  convention,  of  opening  and  operat- 
ing the  bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  two  more  countries  of 
the  southern  group  shall  have  ratified  the  same. 


UNITED  STATES  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SETTLING  TRADE  DISPUTES 

WITH  LATIN-AMERICA. 

The  possibility  of  arrangements  for  arbitration  of  commercial  controversies 
through  agencies  created  by  commercial  organizations  has  been  discussed  at  various 
international  congresses  of  chambers  of  commerce,  but  up  to  1914  no  tangible  results 
had  been  achieved.  However,  according  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  arrangements  have  now  been  made  with  the  Bolsa 
de  Comercio  de  Buenos  Aires,  of  Argentina,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes,  and  practical  results  have  already 
been  attained.  An  arrangement  has  also  been  made  with  the  Camara  de  Comercio 
de  Montevideo  on  behalf  of  Uruguay  along  similar  lines.  The  Governments  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru  are  also  considering  means  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  arbitration. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  HONG  KONG. 

(From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China.) 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

The  chief  exports  from  Hong  Kong  are  given  in  the  appended  tables,  prepared  by 
the  Association  of  Exporters  and  covering  the  export  to  Great  Britain,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America  and  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  North 
America  during  each  of  the  five  years,  1913-17.  Qunntities  only  of  the  various  articles 
exported  are  given  and  the  products  of  countries  other  than  China  are  included  in 
these  tables. 

Another  table  is  also  appended  herewith,  which  shows  the  export  in  L916  by  junk 
and  steamer,  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  maritime  customs'  houses  at 
the  treaty  ports  of  the  Canton  River  delta.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  export  from  these 
ports  reaches  Hong  Kong  for  shipment  abroad.  Thus  in  1916  the  value  of  the  export 
from  the  port  of  Canton  direct  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $8,075  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  an  export  to  Hong  Kong  valued  at  $43,186,518  gold. 
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EXPORTS   FROM  PORTS  OF  CANTON  RIVER  DELTA,  1916. 


Classifier  of  Total 


Description  of  Goods. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 
Haikwan  Taels. 

Animals,  living  

1,104,359 

1,383,796 

Bags  of  all  kinds  

9,473,448 

505,404 

Bamboos  

  " 

5,312,012 

95,513 

Bricks  and  tiles  , 

38,924,366 

257,994 

5,341 

764,100 

Cassia  lignea  

  " 

82,463 

616,002 

Chinaware,    earthenware,  and 

pottery.  " 

189,849 

955,590 

25,951,079 

379,248 

53,089,542 

448,949 

Feathers,  duck.  fowl,  etc  

16,344 

233,201 

Firecrackers  and  fireworks  .  .  . 

.    .  .  " 

97,192 

3,084,094 

Firewood  

1,455,214 

773,863 

Fruits,  dried    and  preserved... 

42,309 

518,681 

fresh  

339,885 

635,350 

Ginger  fresh  and  preserved .  .  . 

58,234 

181,105 

Mats  

25,232,261 

1,681,540 

Matting    

 Rolls. 

186,864 

1,309,916 

866 

186,751 

....  " 

30,093 

318,624 

113,986  • 

1,339,301 

42,190 

217,138 

Silk,  raw  

39,752 

31,235,627 

29,816 

2,391,519 

8,103 

7,137,280 

54,068 

286,758 

53,697 

1,430,085 

.  .    .  .  Sq.  feet. 

5,147,268 

304,483 

555.950 

418,923 

106,866 

1,719,775 

*  Haikwan  tael  =  70  cents, 

approximately  at 

par. 

Raw  silk  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  South  China  and  is  com- 
prised mainly  of  raw  white  silk  from  the  Canton  district.  Woven  silks  are  produced 
at  Canton  and  make  up  the  second  largest  item  of  export. 

Tea  was  formerly  the  main  staple  of  the  trade  with  Canton  and  in  1860  contributed 
50  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  export  from  this  port.  At  the  present  time  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Canton  delta  consists  of  tea.  The  ports 
of  Foochow  and  Amoy  have  long  been  connected  with  the  tea  trade  and  depend  upon 
it  largely  for  their  prosperity.  Amoy  formerly  did  a  thriving  business  in  the  blending 
and  packing  of  Formosan  teas,  but  since  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  island  this 
trade  has  diminished. 

Although  South  China  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  the  export  of  minerals  has  up 
to  the  present  not  been  large.  Tin  from  Yunan,  antimony  from  Hunan  and  wolfram 
and  molybdenite  from  Kwantung  are  the  principal  minerals  exported. 

Another  important  export  to  which  the  Germans  paid  particular  attention  is  that 
of  essential  oil  and  oil  seeds  (sesamum  and  rape),  wood  oil,  and  cassia.  This  is  a 
business  which  demands  an  extensive  buying  and  technical  organization  and  is  being 
taken  up  now  by  British  firms. 

Almost  the  entire  export  of  firecrackers  to  North  America  originates  in  the  Canton 
district.  A  fairly  large  quantity  of  bristles  is  supplied  from  South  China,  the  pig 
providing  the  principal  meat  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  Ramie  and  other  fibres 
are  shipped  from  South  China  ports  and  the  business  in  these  lines  is  capable  of 
development.  Another  export  from  the  Canton  district  which  may  be  mentioned  is 
that  of  duck,  goose  and  other  feathers.  A  large  quantity  of  rice  and  ginger  is  also 
exported  from  South  China  to  North  America. 
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Weaving-  Matting.     Example  of  Chinese  Household  Economy. 


A  large  quantity  of  matting,  the  product  of  the  Canton  district,  is  supplied  to 
the  United  States. 

COLLECTION  OF  EXPORT  PRODUCTS. 

British  firms  have  devoted  their  attention  in  the  past  chiefly  to  the  export  of  the 
main  staples  of  tea  and  silk.  The  tea  trade  from  China  is  now  on  the  decline  owing 
to  the  competition  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  on  the  United  Kingdom  market  and 
J apan  teas  in  the  United  States.  The  business  in  silk  has  always  been  highly  specula- 
tive, depending  almost  as  much  on  the  course  of  the  exchanges  as  on  the  condition 
of  the  markets.  The  Germans  came  to  the  field  rather  late,  when  the  trade  in  teas 
and  silk  had  been  already  established  along  regular  lines.  They  were  therefore  forced 
to  seek  other  outlets  for  their  activity  and  as  a  result  developed  the  export  of  the 
various  miscellaneous  lines  mentioned  above. 

The  Germans  organized  the  collection  and  buying  of  South  China  products  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  A  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  business  in  sesamum 
and  other  oils,  cassia,  etc.  The  German  firms  dealing  in  these  articles  had  their  own 
native  buying  agents  throughout  the  country  under  the  supervision  of  branches  man- 
aged by  Germans  and  a  staff  of  trained  chemists  to  test  the  oil.  Since  the  war  British 
and  American  firms  have  commenced  to  devote  attention  to  the  trade  m  all  kinds  oi 
South  China  products  and  to  work  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  Germans.  The 
largest  market  for  these  products  is  now  afforded  by  North  America  and  this  gives 
American  firms  a  certain  advantage  in  the  development  of  trade  with  South  China. 
Canadians  have  hitherto  been  content  to  purchase  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese  products 
which  they  require  through  United  States  centres.  The  tendency  is  noticed,  however, 
for  firms  in  Canada  to  take  up  the  importation  of  certain  products  such  as  ginger, 
rice  bristles,  etc.,  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  direct 
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dealings  with  China  may  increase.  There  is  no  reason  for  instance  why  firms  in 
British  Columbia  should  purchase  Chinese  products  through  houses  in  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco,  when  the  facilities  for  direct  trade  through  Vancouver  are  as  good. 

Note. — Other  articles  on  the  trade  of  South  China  by  Mr.  Wilgress  appeared  in 
Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  767,  769,  and  770. 


WHERE  AUSTRALIA  BUYS  HER  PAPER. 

(From  Revieiv  of  Australian  Trade,  1916-17.) 
Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 

STATISTICAL  DETAILS  OF  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

Melbourne,  September  10,  1918. — The  appended  detailed  schedules  have  been 
prepared  to  illustrate  the  total  imports  and  sources  of  supply  of  all  kinds  of  paper 
manufactures  imported  into  Australia  during  the  years  1915-16  and  1916-17 : — 


Value. 

Value. 

— Decrease. 

1915-16. 

1916-17 

-{-Increase. 

Imports  of  paper,  apple  wrapping — 

Value. 

Value. 

— Decrease. 

£  163 

£  9,533 

-f- 

£  9,370 

4  543 

6  257 

+ 

1,714 

"  Canada  

67 

+ 

67 

"      other  foreign  

38 

+ 

38 

£4,706 

£15,895 

■  - 

+  £ 

11,189 

Imports  of  paper,  bags  (not  printed)  — 

£  3,710 

£5,467 

+ 

£1,757 

6,236 

9,671 

+ 

3,435 

"      other  foreign  

42 

143 

+ 

101 

19 

19 

£10,007 

£15,281 

+ 

£5,274 

Imports  of  paper,  blotting — 

£13,256 

£16,104 

+ 

£2,848 

United  States  

2,'046 

4,104 

+ 

2,058 

26 

+ 

26 

"      New  Zealand  

1 

1 

other  British  

10 

+ 

10 

£15,303 

£20,244 

+ 

£4,941 

Imports  of  paper  boards,  coated,  n.e.i. — 

£  9,286 

£13,576 

+ 

£4,290 

125 

1,284 

+ 

1,159 

'5,176 

5,109 

67 

3,864 

6,356 

2,492 

34 

9 

25 

£18,485 

£26,334 

+ 

£7,S49 

Imports  of  paper,  cardboard  and  pasteboard — 

£14,728 

£24,632 

+ 

£  9,904 

249 

215 

34 

321 

3,528 

+ 

3,207 

11,358 

18,222 

+ 

6,864 

76 

66 

10 

140 

1,882 

+ 

1,742 

£26,872 

£48,545 

£21.(573 

Imports  of  paper,  cartridge — 

£  9,893 

£11,215 

+ 

£1,322 

632 

+ 

632 

191 

+ 

191 

311 

350 

+ 

39 

58 

5S 

•500 

620 

+ 

120 

3 

+ 

3 

753 

+ 

753 

£10,762 

£13,764 

+ 

£3.002 
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statistical  details  of  paper  imports. — Continued. 


Imports  of  paper,  gummed,  n.e.i. — 

From  United  Kingdom  

"      United  States  

"  Prance  


Value. 
1915-16. 

£5,880' 
467 
15 


Value. 
1916-17 


£6,896 
405 


£6,362 


£7,303 


— Decrease, 
-f  Increase. 

+  £1,016 

—  62 

—  13 

+  941 


Imports    of    paper,    advertisement,  show- 
cards,  etc..  n.e.i. — 


  £  59,668 

£44,575 

£15,093 

"  Canada  

....  1,671 

1,226 

445 

.  .    .  .  382. 

932 

+ 

550 

"      other  British  

....  23 

10 

13 

"  France  

....  587 

520 

67 

104 

+ 

104 

  465 

406 

59 

"  Netherlands  

....  376 

376 

United  States  

..    ..  37,934 

43,901 

+ 

5,967 

"      other  foreign  

  234 

229 

5 

Italy  

....  103 

103 

"  Sweden  

....  121 

121 

"  China  

  153 

205 

+ 

52 

£101,717 

£92,108 

£  9,609 

Imports    of    paper,    millboard,  greyboard, 
leatherboard,  etc. — 


From  United  Kingdom  

  £  8,846 

£15,602 

+ 

£  6,756 

  8,961 

10,664 

+ 

1,703 

"  Austria-Hungarv  

  219 

219 

"  Germany  

261 

+ 

261 

  146 

183 

+ 

37 

  2.407 

6,300 

+ 

3,893 

  551 

197 

354 

"  Sweden  

  17,881 

18,487 

+ 

606 

United  States  

  19,5-59 

23,202 

+ 

3,643 

"      other  foreign  

  166 

166 

.....  62 

62 

£58,798 

£74,896 

+ 

£16,098 

orts  of  paperhangings — 

From  United  Kingdom  

  £37,891 

£51,274 

+ 

£13,383 

"  Canada  

  1,017 

2,928 

+ 

1,911 

"      New  Zealand  

13 

+ 

13 

United  States  

  2,711 

2,947 

+ 

236 

"      other  foreign  

  77 

77 

98 

+ 

98 

£41,696 

£57,260 

+ 

£15,514 

Imports  of  paper,  felt  and  carpet  felt  paper — 

From  United  Kingdom                                         £190  £182  £  S 

United  States                                             120  90  30 

£310  £272  — *  £38 


Imports  of  paper,  parchment,  true  vegetable — 


From  United  Kingdom  

....       £  765 

£  367 

£  398 

"  Belgium  

. .    .  .  563 

1,844 

+ 

1,281 

"      other  foreign  

144 

+ 

144 

"  France   

....  211 

211 

Italy  

.  .    .  .  2,778 

1,323 

1,455 

United  States  

..    ..  17,910 

41,786 

+ 

23,876 

"      New  Zealand  

....  48 

48 

....  4 

4 

. .    . .  587 

5S7 

£22,866 

£4'5,464 

+ 

£22,598 
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STATISTICAL  DETAILS 

OF  PAPER  IMPORTS.- 

— Continued. 

Value. 

v  alue. 

— Decrease. 

1915-16. 

1916-17 

+  Increase. 

Inmnrf<  lit*   iviiipi'     l^i'i  n  t  i  .1  o*___ 
I  I  1 1  I '  I '  1  IQ    ^'l     | '* *  I  ^  1  »     |#1  111  111 1  g 

From  United  Kingdom 

P3?3  64? 

£534,551 

+  £210,909 

267  834 

267,970 

+  136 

Belgium  

723 

257 

4  66 

509 

124 

—  385 

"  Netherlands  

1,9510' 

4,464 

+  2,514 

"  Norway  

108, 6'07 

464,990 

+  356,383 

111,662 

212,844 

+  101,'l82 

Ignited  States  .  . 

88,934 

308,863 

+  219,929 

19 

90 

+  71 

11,021 

+  11,021 

490 

5,767 

+  5,277 

£904,370 

JL  u  \J  U  ,  #_)  i  ± 

imports  of  paper,  strawboard — 

From  United  Kingdom.    .  , 

£  381 

£  30 

—  £  351 

"  Belgium  

106 

—  106 

Germany  

65 

+  65 

4,507 

16,626 

+  12,119 

6,823 

6,581 

—  242 

283 

—  283 

other  foreign  ,  . 

94 

—  94 

£12,194 

f  ?3  30? 

_|_  £11,108 

Imports   of    paper,  wrapping, 

all 

colours 

n  e.i  

From  United  Kingdom.    ,  , 

r*     1  i    o  o  t 

t  11,-4,57 

£  14,483 

+  £  3,256 

"  "Rplpnnm 

463 

371 

—  92 

"  Germany 

207 

176 

—  31 

**  Netherlands 

1,128 

1,040 

—  88 

"  Norway 

72,873 

140,346 

+  67,473 

15 

+  15 

"  Sweden  

104,999 

132,520 

+  27,521 

8,022 

22,032 

+  14,010 

other  foreign   .  . 

221 

—  221 

"  Canada  

17,871 

16,292 

—  1,579 

"  Japan  

373 

+  373 

104 

+  104 

"  Italy  

698 

251 

447 

5'5 

—  55 

211 

2 

—  209 

£217,975 

£328,005 

-f  £110,030 

Imports  of  paper,  writing  and 

type,  plain, 

16-inch  by  13-inch  and  over — 

From  United  Kingdom 

£282  272 

£399,517 

+  £117,245 

"      New  Zealand 

32 

—  32 

"  Japan 

2,383 

+  2,383 

253 

463 

+  210 

361 

+  361 

Netherlands  

3,906 

9,544 

+  5,638 

"  Norway  

18,349 

49,991 

+  31,642 

"  Spain  

690 

—  690 

"  Sweden  

13,103 

10,373 

—  2,730 

"      United  States  .  .    .  . 

28,562 

134,764 

+  106,202 

"      other  foreign  .  . 

128 

90 

—  38 

"  Canada  

1,562 

+  1,562 

"      Italy  , 

29<7 

—  297 

Denmark  

122 

+  122 

£347,592 

£  ROQ  1  70 

TiTiports  of  paper,  boards,  cover 

and 

press- 

ing  paper,  etc    n  e  i.  

£32  970 

£48,415 

+  £15,445 

"  Canada 

388 

1,205 

+  817 

"      other  British 

23 

—  23 

"  France   

10,181 

3,329 

—  6,852 

Germany  

105 

122 

+  17 

"  Netherlands  

3'42 

542 

+  200 

"  Norway  

182 

277 

+  95 

"  Sweden  

982 

1,001 

+  19 

United  States  .  . 

7,597 

9,526 

+  1,929 

"      other  foreign   .  . 

30 

98 

+  68 

157 

48'5 

+  328 

Italy  

200 

—  200 

£53,157 

£65,000 

+  £11.843 
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statistical  details  of  paper  imports. — Continued. 


Value. 

Value. 

— Decrease. 

1915-16. 

l y l b-i  i 

+  Increase. 

Imports  of  paper,  other,  emerj 

paper,  etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom.  . 

£19,769 

£lo,636 

£  4,133 

2 

+ 

2 

1,968 

1,104 

864 

544 

183 

361 

Sweden  

10,490 



10,490 

10,812 

10,58'0 

— 

232 

28 

— 

2S 

Italy  

385 

— 

385 

482 

44 

— 

43S 

3,761 

2,767 

— 

994 

3 

— 

3 

155 

'  199 

+ 

44 

£48,397 

£30,515 
 . 

— 

£17,8-82 

Imports  of  paper,  other — 

From  United  Kingdom . 

f  |  n  {*  o  0 

i4Z,b'S5 

£  b  6 , 5  9  7 

£23,909 

44 

464 

+ 

420 

6,184 

4,591 

1,593 

"  France  

624 

840 

+ 

216 

128 

516 

+ 

3S8 

445 

1,016 

+ 

571 

Netherlands  

7S4 

1,42.7 

+ 

643 

3,888 

29,416 

+ 

25,528 

"  Sweden  

7,919 

20,375 

+ 

12,456 

"      United  States  .  .  . 

24,835 

45,079 

+ 

20,244 

79 

27 

52 

"      New  Zealand  ,  . 

7 

+ 

7 

"      other  British 

18 

IS 

407 

— 

407 

Italy  

743 

742 

1 

£88,786 

£171,097 

+ 

£82,311 

Australian  directories,  guides, 

etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom.  , 

£  997 

£  997 

1,594 

£376 

— 

1,218 

£2,591 

£376 

— 

£2,215 

Imports  of  cards,  playing,  in  sheet  or  cut — ■ 

From  United  Kingdom. 

£1.716 

£2,546 

+ 

£830 

United  States  .  . 

2,394 

2,316 

— 

78 

114 

123 

+ 

9 

£4,224 

£4,985 

+ 

£761 

Imports  of  books  (printed),  music,  etc. — 

From  Australia  

£  1.461 

£  801 

— 

£  660 

United  Kingdom . 

5  3  0,0  02 

j  Aft    />  o.  A 

1  9  !•  ,b9  4 

— 

30,30S 

90 

— 

90 

"  India  

64 

41 

— 

23 

"      New  Zealand   .  . 

1,759 

2,493 

+ 

734 

9 

9  6 

-f- 

87 

"  Belgium  

183 

278 

+ 

95 

"  France  

354 

800 

+ 

446 

1,077 

408 

669 

Italy  

119 

238 

+ 

119 

"  Japan  

307 

988 

+ 

681 

60,393 

60,727 

+ 

334 

928 

1,481 

other  foreign   .  . 

207 

40 

167 

China  

272 

+ 

272 

1 

-f- 

1 

Straits  Settlements 

23 

23 

£596,976 

£568,35.8 

£28,618 

501S6—  3 
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s  i  \  flSTH  !AL  DETAILS  <>K  PAPE1 


mportS  Of  inks,  news  printing-  ink- 

l-'rom  1'nited  Kingdom  

"      United  States  

"      other  foreign  

Canada  


Imports    of    inks,    printing    and  stencilling 
n.e.i. — 

Prom  United  Kingdom  

United  States  

"      other  foreign  

other  British  


[mports  of  writing  inks  and  ink  pOwders- 

From  United  Kingdom  

"      other  British  

France  

United  States   . 

other  foreign  


Imports    of    stationery,    manufactured,  bill 
files,  etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom  

Canada  

"      Hong  Kong  

New  Zealand  

other  British  

Belgium  

China  

France  

Germany  

Japan  

Netherlands  

Norway  

"  Sweden  

United  States  

other  foreign  

"  Switzerland  

Straits  Settlements  

"  Italy  


Imports  of  pictures,  not  being  advertising- 

From  Australia  

"      United  Kingdom  

Argentine  Republic  

New  Zealand  

other  British  

Austria-Hungary  

"      France  i  . 

"      Germany .  .  •  

Italy  

"      Japan   . 

"  Switzerland  

"      United  States  

"      other  foreign   

Netherlands  

"      Sweden .  .    .  .  


Imports    of    printers'    materials,  matrices, 
etc. — 

From  United  Kingdom  .'  

"      United  States  

"      other  British  

"  France  


£139,467 
129 
v  18 
390 
145 
437 
705 
15,025 
1,459 
7,3>21 
4S2 
1,895 
876 
23,032 
5  67 
236 
18 
292 

£192,494 


£26,684 


29 
211 


61: 
1.03: 


4,957 
242 


>ER  IMPORTS. 

— 6  ontin  wed. 

Value. 

Value. 

— Decrease. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

-j- Increase. 

£  6,679 

£  6,226 

— 

£  453 

6,661 

7,762 

+ 

1,101 

2 

+ 

2 

£13,o4z 

£  1  3,990 

4~ 

£  648 

£11,039 

£10,519 

— 

£    5  20 

3,210 

2,138 

1.072 

* 

12 

+ 

5 

34 

34 

£14,290 

£12,669 

£1,621 

£12,932 

£11,8.37 

£1,095 

15 

2 

13 

102 

144 

+ 

42 

6'65 

2.059 

+ 

1.394 

36 

90 

+ 

54 

£13,750 

£14,132 

T 

£  3S2 

£112,783 
129 
>18 
390 
116 
226 
705 

-  14.412 

1.459 
6,2S9 

4S2 
1,S9'5 

876 

-  IS, 075 

325 
236 
IS 
292 


£33,768         — £158,726 


£  S'56 

£  S56 

15,7  55 

£15,063 

69  2 

267 

4- 

267 

313 

255 

58 

37 

75 

•  + 

3S 

135 

135 

1,028 

1,056 

+ 

2S 

575 

4- 

5  7  5 

400 

346 

54 

271 

5  2  5 

4- 

254 

1,128 

1,194 

+ 

66 

2,703- 

4.604 

+  ■ 

1,901 

94 

112 

+ 

IS 

314 

314 

267 

+ 

267 

£23,609 

£23,764 

4- 

£  155 

£259 

£154 

£105 

143 

121 

2  2 

1 

+ 

1 

9 

+ 

9 

£4<02 

£2S5 

£117 
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STATISTICAL  DETAILS  OF  PAPER  IMPORTS. —  Concluded. 


Imports  of  stationery,  manufactured,  slate, 
drawing  pencils,  etc. — 

From  Australia  

"      United  Kingdom  

"      other  British  

"      France  .  

"  Germany  

"      United  States  

"      other  foreign  

"  Netherlands  

"  Japan  

it         "  Norway  


Value.  Value.        — Decrease. 

1915-16.         1916-17.  -(-Increase. 


£  817 

£  S17 

49,994 

£52,011 

+ 

2,017 

44 

54 

+ 

10 

695 

237 

458 

101 

101 

13,254 

26,998 

+ 

13,744 

54 

31 

23 

143 

+ 

143 

3,751 

3,937 

186 

114 

114 

£68,824 

£83,411 

+ 

£14,587 

Imports    of   stationery,    manufactured  (in- 
cluding penholders)  — 


From  United  Kingdom  

..  £18,992 

£26,083 

+ 

£  7,091 

"      other  British  

.  .    .  .  74 

4 

70 

France  

. .    .  .  740 

255 

4  8  5 

"  Germany  

..    ..  L55 

211 

+ 

5  6 

United  States  

.  .    .  .  17,922 

27,811 

+ 

9.889 

"      other  foreign  

....  99 

138 

+ 

39 

"      Japan  *  

.  .   .  .  2,471 

11.390 

+ 

8,919 

£40,453 

£65,892 

+ 

£25,439 

FREE  ADMISSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  SAMPLES  INTO  CHINA. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  American  Commercial  Attache  A.  \Y.  Ferrin,  the 
Inspector  General  of  Customs  of  China  has  stated  that  commercial  samples  in  reason- 
able quantity  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  quantity  is  decided  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  at  the  various  ports 
with  regard  to  each  shipment  of  samples.  The  qualification  is  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  importation  as  samples  of  goods  to  be  sold  later.  It  is  stated  that 
well  known  firms  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  free  admission  of  their  declared 
samples,  but  if  it  is  found  that  goods  admitted  free  as  samples  are  sold  the  privilege 
of  importing  samples  without  payment  of  duty  is  withdrawn  from  the  offending  firm. 


SPAIN'S  COMMERCIAL  VENTURE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

{Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache,  Lima,  Peru,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

An  article  in  La  Prensa  of  August  •'!  1  announces  the  approaching  arrival  of  the 
steamship  7s la  de  Panay,  of  a  Spanish  line  of  steamers  making  the  Pacific  coast  tor  the 
first  time.  This  trip  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  by  this  line  of  Spanish 
steamers  is  a  trial  trip,  and  the  expectation  of  its  arrival  is  causing  considerable  inter- 
est from  Peruvian  commerce.  'Phis  first  boat  is  reported  to  have  been  well  received 
in  (  bile,  where  the  manufactured  products  were  well  taken. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Isla  d,'  Panay  will  take  back  from  Peru  a  good-sized  cargo 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  that  the  manufactured  articles  that  the  vessel  is  bringing, 
such  as  olive  oil,  wines,  dried  fruits  and  fish,  leather  articles  and  pottery,  will  find  a 
ready  -ale  in  the  local  market . 

Efforts  are  put  forth  to  make  this  trial  trip  successful  and  to  have  a  regular 
line  of  Spanish  steamers  to  Chile,  Peru,  and  perhaps  Ecuador,  and  thus  relieve  in 
part  the  great  shortage  of  tonnage  on  this  coast,  and  also  to  secure  a  market  for  the 
raw  products  of  these  countries,  which  are  at  present  encountering  great  difficulties  in 
being  exported. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Pr<  pared  by  Inspection  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Week  ending  ( )ctober  25,  1918. 

-  ■  ■■ 
Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William — 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

708,416 

( oi  ,  ■luo 

713,777 
954,936 
834,205 
937,463 
811,354 
84,279 

Bushels. 
9,115 

0 1  79ft 
•J  1  ,  1  6V 

59,471 
18,253 
309,955 
349,082 
205,339 
44,125 

Bushels. 

CI  AKO 

o I , 40o 

27,751 

l\7  OAC 

111,861 
26,310 
63,795 

266,697 
65,204 
11,937 

Bushels. 

(Z  OH) 

18,245 

99  dQPi 

"18, 439 
8,693 

"8,454 

Bushels. 

/iOQ   O  If! 

763,527 
yuy , 4o  i 
885, 109 
1,017,938 
1,216,648 
1,553,242 
1,  L20,351 
140,341 

1,  oVO,  Vol 

780,577 
665,052 
1,312,478 

21,586 

Consolidated  Elevatur  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co 

o4o, oU l 

Thunder  Pay. 

Can.    Govt.    Elevator,  for  Imperial 
Government 

536,751 
402,876 
1,088,621 

1.30,094 
123,681 
137,495 

96,698 
127,473 
74,318 

17,034 
11,022 
12,044 

21,586 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

9,101,251 

2,099,809 

1,360,106 

145,347 

12,706,513 

335,365 
1,216,178 

539,978 
36,645 

95,821 
81,748 

143,646 

14, 120 

6,865 

25,771 

469 

-j  *1,395| 

1,339 
83 

445,775 

1,307,525 
709,478 
77,979 

2,128,166 

362,549 

46,756 

3,286 

2,540,757 

106,286 

106,286 

20,833 

1,336,221 
877,328 

414,591 
276, 772 

194,016 

326,664 

398, 58!) 
364,630 
142.634 
321,104 
15,524 
19,649 

4,814,841 

Midland— 

Midland  Elevator  Co 
Tiffin  G  T  P 

1  336  991 
8*7,328 

Not 

reported. 

Port  McNicol  

Goderich — 

278,236 
272,086 

194,016 

326,664 

136,355 
4,686 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 
Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

m      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Not 

reported. 

Not 

reported. 

Montreal — 

85,229 
183,786 
78,890 
30,283 

257,734 
107,164 
1,946 
274,572 
15,524 

55,626 
73,680 
61,798 
748 

No.  2  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

t  15*501 

Halifax,  N.S  

19,649 

Total  Public  Elevators  

3,809,507 

797,981 

191,852 

t  15,501 

15,038,924 

3,260,339 

1,598,714 

f  f  15.501) 
\*    1.395  j 
147,238 

20.062,111 

t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — C ontinued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  October  25,  1918. 


[Grades. 

For  Account 

nf  Tm  nPT*ial 

I /I    X  11  l  |       1   L<  l- 1 

Government 


Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 
Elevators. 

Public 
Elevators, 

Eastern 
Division. 


Bushels 

"2, 484, 835 
484,378 
405,210 
11,494 
40,717 
3,355 
379,518 

A  ObdlS. 

Wheat- 

Bushels. 

92,496 
5,212,017 
1,383,250 
1,085,032 
481,098 
190,868 
79,251 
577,239 

Bushels. 

92, 049 
1,706,367 
146,619 
65,783 
34,741 
9,101 

73,506 

Bushels. 

184,545 
9,403,219 
2,014,247 
1,556,025 
527,333 
240,686 
82,606 
1,030,263 

9,101,251 

2,128,166 

3,809,507 

15,038,924 

Oats — 

3,610 
199,758 
378,232 
444,010 
366, 468 
527,187 
180,544 

5,292 
148,958 
70, 135 
14,932 
13,112 
78,348 
31,772 

8,902 
382,180 
45C.805 
631,726 
542,953 
694,541 
543,232 

33,464 
8,438 
172,784 
163,373 

89,006 
330,916 

No.  3  „   

o  Ann  oao 
2,099,809 

797,981 

3,260,339 

Barley — 

754,671 
512. 906 

85,642 
191,637 

53,858 

1,598,714 

TVT_      O  /"I  1"IT 

723,897 
396,801 
167, 743 
127,187 
44,478 

14,424 
11,130 
10,663 
7,100 
3,439 

16, 350 
104,975 

7,236 
57,350 

5,941 

191,852 

 J 

Other 

Totals  

1,360,106 

46,756 

Flax- 

19,879 
1,619 

88 

106,840 
9,391 
2,008 

1,747 

128,466 
11,010 
2,215 

5,547 

-  No.  2C.W  

No.  3   »   ,  

119 

Other  

5,522 

Totals  

21,586 

123,761 

1,891 

147,238 

*  1,395 

15,501 

15,501 
20,062,111 

12,706,513 

2,540,757 

4,814,841 

*  Rye. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  PORT  OF  0STIA. 

The  Corriefe  d'Ltalia  says:  "  The  Italian  Government  has  completed  the  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  port  of  Ostia  and  the  railway  between  Rome  and 
Ostia  The  State  will  construct  the  port  and  the  railway  will  be  built  by  the  Com- 
mune, the  province  and  the  Government.  The  plan  for  the  building  of  Ostia  provides 
for  two  zones:  one  for  the  civil  construction  including  houses,  villas,  baths,  hotels, 
etc.,  and  the  other  for  the  construction  of  the  industrial  quarter  situated  by  the  port 
fend  the  new  canal  which  will  join  up  the  port  with  the  capital.  The  Commune  of 
Rome  has  purchased  vast  tracts  of  land  on  the  site  of  the  new  port,  so  as  to  prevent 
speculation  and  will  only  sell  in  small  lots  to  purchasers  who  are  in  a  position  to  build 
without  delay  and  according  to  plans  agreed  upon. 

50186—4 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS—  Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East,  on  October  25, 
1918.  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

October  25,  1918— 

Total      

Bushels. 

9,101,251 
2,128,166 
3,809,507 

Bushels. 

3,605,262 
412,591 
1,005,334 

Bushels. 

12,706,513 
2,540,757 
4,814,841 

15,038,924 

5,023,187 

20,062,111 

October  26,  1917— 

Total   

October  27,  IS  16— 

5,861,978 
454,991 
7,670,691 

4,598,544 
191,598 
832,494 

10,460,522 
646,589 
8,503,185 

13,987,660 

5.622,636 

19,610,296 

9,131,256 
313,364 
6,719,420 

5,164,701 
60,465 
8,859,146 

14,295,957 
373,829 
15,578,566 

Total  

16,164,040 

14,084,312 

30,248,352 

October  29,  1915— 

14,777,510 
109,852 
5,067,656 

3,444,416 
60,994 
919,930 

18,221,926 
170,846 
5,987,586 

Total  

19,955,018 

4,425,340 

24,380,358 

October  29,  1914— 

12,186,565 
197,337 
7,304,686 

3,718,699 
22,975 
1,608,236 

15,905,264 
220,312 
8,912,922 

Total    

19,688,588 

5,349,910 

25,038,498 

JAPANESE  P&ODUCTION  OF  C0C0ANUT  OIL. 

Trade  Commissioner  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  October  9,  1918. — The  production  in  Japan  of  cocoanut  oil 
is  estimated  at  150,000  cases  per  month.  Each  case  contains  two  5  gallon  tins  similar 
to  that  in  which  gasoline  is  shipped. 

The  quality  of  Japanese  cocoanut  oil  compares  very  favourably  with  any  other 
country.  The  usual  index  of  quality  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  free  fatty  acids 
contained.  The  Japanese  oil  contains  about  6  per  cent  of  fatty  acid  on  the  average, 
but  sales  to  the  United  States  are  as  a  rule  made  under  a  guarantee  of  less  than  5  per 
*  cent  acids. 

The  colour  of  the  oil  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  used. 
The  so-called  "yellow  white"  is  the  best  quality,  while  inferior  oils  are  a  little  darker 
in  colour. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending  October  25,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Out  

C.P.R.,  We.4  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont .... 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.R.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. . . . 
Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

11  2 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol,  C.P.R    

Goderich,  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


1,019,37.") 
46,668 


112 
211,211 
269,799 


44,581 
85,745 
372,230 
356,704 


143,447 
2, 54!),  872 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
569,945 


217,886 
11,661 

505,35cS 
17,908 
1,466,366 

530,399 


1,599,186 
518,179 
49,530 
518,595 


36,791 
6,041,804 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 


199,790 
31,350 


61,064 


434,400 


RUSSIAN  RAILWAY  ROLLING  STOCK. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  an  engineer  named  Tjumenev  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  rolling  stock  on  Russian  railways  a  large  percentage  of  cars  and  locomotives 
are  out  of  repair.  On  all  the  railways  are  huge  collections  of  empty  freight  cars  which 
are,  in  many  cases,  derailed.  On  the  Ryazan-Ural  railway  in  three  days  907  cars  were 
derailed  and  thrown  down  the  embankment  to  clear  the  tracks. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  SWISS  RAILWAYS. 

The  directors  of  the  Swiss  Federal  railways  have  submitted  to  the  executive  a 
proposal  to  convert  the  railways  into  an  electric  system.  The  work  would  be  spread 
over  30  years ;  but  the  main  lines,  comprising  two-fifths  of  the  mileage,  would  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  years. 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  <Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Reglna,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

769.  Enamelled  ware. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  ware. 

770.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  invites  cor- 
respondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

771.  Mens'  underwear. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  mens'  underwear  with  a  view  to 
representing  such  firm  in  that  colony. 

772.  Ladies'  shoes — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Barbados  would  be  glad  to  hear 

from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ladies'  shoes. 

773.  Iron  nuts. — An  American  mercantile  company  having  branch  offices  in 
Japan,  China,  Australia,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Havana,  Caracas,  Cape 
Town,  Madrid,  Milan  and  other  centres  wishes  to  secure  supplies  of  Canadian  standard 
hot  pressed  iron,  hexagonal  tapped  nuts  with  raised  washer  top,  Whitworth  thread, 
assorted  as  follows : — 

20  tons 

20  " 

50  " 

50  " 

50  " 

50  " 

30  " 

30  " 

300  tons. 

774.  Axe  handles. — A  large  Newfoundland  hardware  company  wishes  to  secure 
a  carload  of  axe  handles. 

775.  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Cuba  wishes  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
house  packing  fish  in  the  continental  manner  for  export  to  warm  countries. 

770.  Casings. — A  British  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  sausage  casings  (hog  casings,  sheep  casings  and  beef  casings  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sausages)  with  a  view  to  business  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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777.  Bleaching  powder.— A  firm  of  importers  in  Tokyo  is  anxious  to  obtain 
supplies  of  bleaching  powder  for  both  present  and  future  business. 

778.  Chemicals. — A  large  import  and  export  manufacturing  company  in  Japan 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals  of  various  kinds, 
either  for  present  or  future  business. 

779.  Sulphite  pulp. — A  large  Japanese  importing  and  exporting  company  desires 
to  obtain  supplies  of  paper  pulp,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  manufacturers 
who  would  like  to  be  represented  in  this  country. 

780.  Lumber. — A  large  importing  house  in  Yokohama  desires  to  communicate 
with  good  Canadian  lumber  companies  in  order  to  handle  various  kinds  of  lumber  in 
this  market. 

EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 

1  Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water   street,   St,   John's.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 

vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.   E.   Ray,   4   St.   Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  .  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Cable 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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W.  L.  Griffith, 
London. 


CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Game  Address, 


Dominion, 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 


Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,   Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 
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Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 
Restricted  Exports. 

An  Order  in  Council  dated  the  26th  October,  1918  (P.O.  2625)  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  the  following  articles  to  all  destinations  except  under  license  issued  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Canada  Food  Board: — 


Arrowroot; 

Cake  made  from  wheat  flour; 
Canned  fruits; 
Chicle,  gum; 
Gums,  chewing; 
Honey ; 

Jams,  made  from  fruits; 
Jellies,  edible; 
Malt  sugar; 
Moltodextrine ; 
Mustard; 


Pea  flour  and  meal; 
Pickles ; 

Prepared  foods  (wholly  or  partially  derived 

from  cereals) ; 
Prepared  coffee; 
Prepared  cocoa; 

Rennet  powder,  rennet  extract  and  pre- 
parations of  rennet)  ; 
Semolina ; 
Sugar  beets  ; 
Vinegar. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Restricted  Exports. 

REVISED  PROCEDURE  ON  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  LICENSE,  PRIORITY  CERTIFICATES  AND  PERMITS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DIRECTOR  OF  STEEL  SUPPLIES. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  issues  the  following: — 

1.  The  United  States  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  announce  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  291)  the  following  revised  procedure  with 
respect  to  export  licenses,  priority  certificates,  and  permits  of  the  director  of  steel 
supply  for  the  exportation  of  commodities  to  any  destination.  This  revised  procedure 
supersedes  all  former  rulings  on  the  subject  (W.T.B.R.  258,  issued  October  9,  1918). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  change  in  the  procedure  as  previously  announced  is  that 
in  paragraph  5,  lines  2  and  3,  the  words  "  are  on  the  export  conservation  list  of  the 
United  States  War  Trade  Board  and  "  have  been  eliminated.  Priority  classification 
C  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  will  now  be  awarded  to  all  articles  (on 
which  priorities  are  issued)  which  are  covered  by  export  licenses  issued  on  and  after 
October  16,  1918,  whether  the  article  may  be  on  the  export  conservation  list  of  the 
United  States  War  Trade  Board  or  not. 

2.  The  United  States  War  Industries  Board  announce  the  withdrawal  of  its  regu- 
lations as  set  forth  in  P.O.  Form  No.  18,  July  3,  1918,  paragraph  6,  requesting  that 
applications  for  licenses  to  export  iron  or  iron  and  steel  products  should  not  be  filed 
with  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  unless  the  orders  are  covered  by  either 
priority  certificates  or  permits  from  the  director  of  steel  supply. 
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3.  On  and  after  October  14,  1918,  applications  for  licenses  to  export  any  article 
on  Schedule  XT,  annexed  hereto,  should  be  filed  with  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board,  and  must  include  the  following  papers  properly  executed : — 

{a)  One  application,  Form  X,  to  which  should  be  attached. 

(b)  One  each  of  such  supplemental  information  sheets  as  may  be  required  by 
(he  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  of  certain  commodities  and  shipments  to  certain  countries. 

(c)  New  supplemental  information  sheet,  Form  X-26,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  by  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  on  and  after  October  14,  1918.  s 

4.  Applications  which  have  Form  X-26  attached  will  not  require  Form  X-2. 

5.  The  Priorities  Committee  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  has 
awarded  priority  classification  O  to  all  articles  (on  which  priorities  are  issued)  which 
are  covered  by  individual  export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918.  No 
class  C  certificates  will  be  issued  with  such  licenses.  If  the  article  specified  on  the 
licenses  is  one  on  which  priorities  are  issued,  and  if  no  individual  priority  certificate 
accompanies  the  export  license,  the  license  itself  will  be  evidence  that  the  articles 
covered  by  it  have  been  automatically  awarded  priority  classification  C. 

6.  Export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918,  under  these  regulations, 
covering  commodities  on  which  priority  certificates  are  issued,  will  be  accompanied 
by  individual  priority  certificates  of  the  Priorities  Committee  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Priorities  Committee,  a  higher  rating  than  class  C  is  warranted.  These  priority 
certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  and  forwarded  with  the  export 
license  without  further  request  from  the  applicant. 

7.  Export  licenses  issued  on  and  after  October  16,  1918,  for  the  exportation  of 
iron  or  steel  or  the  products  or  manufactures  thereof,  which  are  not  covered  by  priority 
classification,  will  in  themselves  constiute  a  permit  and  approval  from  the  director 
of  steel  supply  for  the  filling  of  the  orders  for  the  quantity  of  iron  or  steel  specified 
in  such  export  license  to  the  extent  that  such  delivery  will  not  interfere  with  the 
delivery  when  and  as  required  of  orders  covered  by  priority. 

8.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United 
States  War  Trade  Board  to  discourage  and  prevent  exporters  and  manufacturers  from 
purchasing,  manufacturing,  or  producing  articles  on  the  Export  Conservation  List 
for  the  fulfillment  of  specific  export  orders  until  an  appropriate  export  license  has 
been  issued.  Instances  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  in  which  manufacturers  before  obtaining  export  licenses  have  manufactured 
articles  for  specific  export  orders,  which  articles  while  useless  for  domestic  consump- 
tion could  not  under  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  be  exported. 
It  is  essential  for  the  proper  conservation  of  commodities  in  the  United  States  that 
this  practice  be  stopped,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
to  refuse  licenses  to  exporters  who  do  not  conform  to  this  policy. 

9.  The  Priorities  Committee  announces  that  it  undertakes  where  necessary  to 
administer  priority  in  the  production  of  all  raw  materials  and  finished  products  save 
foods,  feeds  and  fuel.  The  preference  list  promulgated  by  the  Priorities  Board  forms 
the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  fuel.  Priority  is  being  administered  generally  on 
iron  and  steel  products,  copper  and  brass  products,  electrical  equipment,  and  the 
products  of  which  any  of  the  above  form  an  integral  part.  Priority  is  not  being 
administered  at  this  time  on  lumber  or  lumber  products,  paper  or  paper  products, 
c-hemicals,  brick,  cement,  lime,  hides,  pig  tin,  tin  plate,  mine  products,  and  numerous 
other  items  which  cannot  well  be  enumerated.  It  is  not  possible  to  prepare  lists  in 
detail  covering  either  prioritied  or  non-prioritied  products,  and  even  in  those  men- 
tioned above  exceptions  will  from  time  to  time  occur.  Any  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  commodities  upon  which  priority  is  being  administered  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  United  States  War  Industries  Board. 
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Schedule  XP. 

Pig-iron. 
Ferrosilicon. 

Spiegelehsen  (frequently  described  as  specular  iron  and  mirror  iron). 
Iron  and  steel — 

Scrap. 

Ingots. 

Billets. 

Blooms. 

Slabs. 

Sheet  bars. 

Skelp. 

Wire  rods. 

Alloy  steel. 

High-speed  steel. 

Tool  steel. 

Bars  (including  flats  6  inches  wide  and  narrower). 

Hoops  and  bands  (including  hot  and  cold  rolled  strip  steel). 

Shapes  (including  beams,  angles,  channels,  tees  and  zees). 

Fabricated  structural  steel  (including  beams,  angles,  channels,  tees,  zees,  or  plates 

|-inch  thick  or  heavier,  punched  or  shaped,  including  tanks  made  of  plates 

1-inch  thick  or  heavier). 
Plates  (all  classes,  |-inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider  than  6  inches,  and  circles 

over  6  inches  in  diameter.    This  includes  No.  11  U.S.  gauge  but  not  No.  11 

B.W.  gauge). 
Sheets  (all  classes,  under  -J-inch  thick). 
Boiler  tubes. 
Mechanical  tubes. 
Boring  tubes. 
Oil-well  casing. 
Line  pipe. 
Drive  pipe. 
Cast-iron  pipe. 
Wrought-iron  and  steel  pipe. 
Poles. 

Wire  rope,  cable  and  strand,  consisting  of  six  wires  or  more. 

Rails  and  splice  bars. 

Frogs  and  switches. 

Railroad  tie  plates. 

Railroad  track  spikes. 

Railroad  track  bolts. 

Boat  spikes. 

Wire. 

Wire  nails. 
Wire  spikes. 
Cut  nails. 

LICENSES  FOR  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  BINNACLES,  COMPASSES,  CHRONOMETERS,,  ETC. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
285)  that  the  shortage  of  binnacles,  sextants,  compasses,  chronometers,  and  similar 
instruments  for  the  navigation  and  equipment  of  ships  is  such  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  War  Trade  Board  will  refuse  licenses  for  shipments  of  these  commodities 
to  any  destination. 
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Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  made  only  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  I ' ii i ted  States  War  Trade  Board,  that  the  exportation  of  these  instru- 
ment- w  ill  be  of  material  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Germany  and  its 
allies,  ami  then  only  when  it  can  be  further  shown  that  such  exportation  will  not 
interfere  with  the  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Meet  Corporation,  the  United 
States  Navy,  any  of  the  associates  of  the  United  States  in  war,  or  any  firm  handling 
con  tracts  for  any  of  the  above. 

I  MPORTATION  OF  SECOND-HAND  ARTICLES  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
111  .  thai  on  and  after  November  1,  1918,  all  applicants  for  licenses  to  export  second- 
hand articles  composed  of  iron  or  steel  will  be  required  to  state  on  Form  X  that  the 
commodity  to  be  exported  is  "second-hand."  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to 
describe  second-hand  material  as  such  will  be  regarded  as  an  inaccurate  description 
of  the  goods,  and  the  applicant  will  be  subject  to  the  prescribed  penalty  therefor. 

ADDITIONS  ANNOUNCED  TO  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
286),  the  addition  of  the  following  commodities  to  the  Export  Conservation  List, 
eifective  October  28,  1918  :— 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  as  follows: — 
Braided  rope  packing,  X-2. 
(  ompressed  sheet  packing,  X-2. 

Pipe  and  boiler  covering,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia,  X-2. 

Rope  packing,  X-2. 

Wick  packing,  X-2. 
Braided  rope  packing,  asbestos,  X-2.  • 
Compressed  sheet  packing,  asbestos,  X-2. 
Flour,  as  follows  : — 

Sago,  X-l. 

Pipe  and  boiler  covering,  asbestos,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia,  X-2. 

Rope  packing,  asbestos,  X-2. 

Sago,  X-l. 

Sago  flour,  X-l. 

Wick  packing,  asbestos,  X-2. 

ONLY  ONE  COPY   OF   UNITED  STATES   EXPORT  APPLICATION   FORMS  REQUIRED. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  282),  calls 
attention  of  exporters  to  the  fact  that,  in  submitting  applications  for  export  licenses, 
only  one  copy  of  Form  X  and  of  any  supplemental  form  is  required.  The  only  docu- 
ments of  which  more  than  one  copy  is  required  are  the  lists  of  commodities  which  in 
some  cases  are  attached  to  Form  X  in  answer  to  question  (5).  These  lists  must  be 
furnished  in  triplicate. 

GERMAN  TOOLS  PREVIOUSLY  POPULAR  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKETS 

— PLIERS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan.- 

Cape  Town,  September  13,  1918. — Among  the  tools  handled  by  the  wholesale  jobber 
in  large  quantities  are  plieis.  The  patterns  illustrated  in  this  report  are  all  of  Ger- 
man manufacture  and  were  imported  in  large  quantities.  The  prices  quoted  were 
.subject  to  a  discount  of  50  per  cent  and  5  per  cent,  goods  delivered  free  at  Hamburg, 
cases  at  cost. 
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Pliers  used  as  punches  for  ear-marking  of  sheep  are  big  sellers  on  this  market. 
Any  pattern  of  punch  required  was  made,  but  the  selection  was  usually  confined  to 
the  stock  patterns  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 


No.  i. 


The  illustration  No.  1  is  for  an  S-inch  plier,  bright  finish.  The  price  of  this  tool 
was  regulated  by  the -pattern  of  punch  supplied.  These  are  included  in  the  illustration 
No.  1.    The  prices  are  as  follows,  the  number  denoting  the  pattern  of  the  punch: — 

No.  1.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  13  and  14.  No.  11. 

$1.35  $1.60  $2.15  each. 


No.  2. 


The  sheep  ear-marker  shown  in  illustration  No.  2  is  also  a  good  selling  pattern. 
The  body  is  of  bright  metal,  handles  black,  centre  or  rim  cutters  with  a  compound 
lever  action.  The  length  of  this  tool  is  8£  inches  and  was  sold  at  $1.25  each.  The 
spare  or  extra  punches  were  sold  at  $5.85  a  dozen. 


No.  3. 


Another  leading  pattern  in  these  pliers  is  the  ear  mariner  shown  as  illustration 
No.  3.  This  tool  is  of  best  warranted  quality,  bright  polished  finish,  8  inches  long, 
centre  cutter  with  spring.  The  punches  stocked  with  this  tool  ran  into  eighteen 
patterns.    The  price  was  $1.50  each. 
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No.  4. 


A  similar  pattern,  without  spring  for  outside  edge  cutters  is  shown  in  illustration 
No.  4.    This  style  sold  at  $1.36  each. 


No.  5. 


The  plier  shown  as  No.  5  is  an  umbrella  plier,  and  was  stocked  in  three  sizes; 
it  is  a  good  quality  tool,  black  finish.  The  sizes  are  6-inch,  6J-inch,  and  7-inch, 
and  sold  at  $4.40,  $4.75,  and  $5.40  a  dozen. 


No.  6. 


The  gas-burner  plier  shown  in  illustration  No.  6  is  a  two-hole  pattern  of  medium 
quality,  bright  finish  and  stocked  in  two  sizes,  5-  and  6-inch.  The  prices  were  $1.65 
and  $2.10  a  dozen. 


No.  7. 


The  illustration  No.  7  is  for  a  tool  known  as  the  Billings  pattern  gas  plier.  In 
size  this  is  a  6^-inch  tool  solid,  black  finish  at  $3.65  a  dozen,  and  in  bright  finish  at 
$4.65  a  dozen.  There  was  a  limited  import  of  this  tool  in  the  nickel-plated  finish  at 
$5.40  a  dozen. 
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r —  — — • 

U  NIVERS  AL  4  P  LIER 


—COMBINING— 

Flat  Face  Plier.Wire  Gutter  andGasPlier 


No.  8. 


The  pattern  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Universal  plier  was  stocked  in  quantity, 
in  three  sizes,  5-inc'h,  5|-inch,  and  0-inch.  This  is  a  good  quality  tool,  combining 
flat  face  plier,  wire  cutter  and  gas  plier,  bright  finish.  The  price  per  dozen  was  $2.75, 
$3,  and  $3.30.  This  plier  was  also  sold  on  cards,  one  tool  to  a  card  for  the  5-inch  size. 
These  cost  per  dozen  $3.50,  and  in  the  two  other  sizes  there  was  an  increase  on  the 
bulk  price  of  75  cents  a  dozen. 


No.  9. 


Another  good  selling  line  in  the  lig'ht  weight  pliers  is  the  plier  shown  in  illustra- 
tion No.  9.  This  tool  is  a  two-holed  plier,  with  wire  cutter,  turnscrew  and  rimmer  of 
warranted  quality  and  was  stocked  in  four  sizes,  5-inch,  5i-inch,  6-inch,  and  7-inch, 
and  sold  at  $2.95,  $3.25,  $3.65,  and  $4.90  a  dozen. 


No.  10. 


In  the  heaviest  gas  pliers  the  pattern  shown  as  No.  10  is  a  medium  quality,  black 
finish  and  stocked  in  6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  9-inch,  and  10-inch  sizes.  These  were 
quoted  at  $1.45,  $1.70,  $2.40,  $2.85,  and  $3.80  a  dozen. 


No.  11. 


The  Scotch  pattern  gas  plier,  illustration  No.  11,  is  stocked  in  good  quantities  in 
the  6-inch,  7-inch,  and  8-inch  s'izes,  and  in  fair  quantities  in  the  9-inch  and  10-inch. 
This  tool  was  sold  as  best  warranted  quality  and  as  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a 
combination  tool  with  wire  cutters,  rimmer  and  turnscrews.  In  the  black  finish  the 
prices  were  $3.25,  $4.20,  $4.90,  $5.65,  and  $6.70  a  dozen.  This  tool  was  also  stocked 
in  the  bright  finish.    The  extra  cost  in  all  sizes  was  75  cents  a  dozen. 
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No.  12. 


The  pli-er  shown  as  No.  12  is  another  good  selling  line.  This  is  black  in  finish 
with  rimmer  and  turnscrew;  it  is  made  with  either  the  small  or  large  hole  at  top.  With 
small  hole  at  top  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  this  plier  was  stocked  in  the  following 
sizes,  and  sold  at  prices  indicated  under  each  size: — 

6  7  8  9  10  12  inches 

$4.65        $5.40        $6.60        $7.70        $8.80        $11.80  per  dozen. 

When  stocked  with  large  hole  at  top,  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  dozen  was  made 

on  all  the  sizes. 


No.  14. 


The  better  grade  combination  pliers  are  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  13  and  14. 

Pattern  No.  13  was  stocked  in  four  finishes,  black,  all-bright,  gun-metal  finish  and 
nickel-plated.  This  tool  as  shown  has  oval  jaws,  round  electric  opening  and  polished 
head.  It  is  stocked  in  sizes  5J-inch,  6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  and  9-inch.  In  the  all- 
bright  finish  the  prices  quoted  were  $3.90,  $4.80,  $5.45,  $6.20,  and  $7.80  a  dozen.  The 
black  finish  averaged  about  .60  cents  less  each  size.  The  gun-metal  averaged  about 
$1.05  a  dozen  more  each  size  and  the  nickel-plated  about  75  cents  a  dozen  more  each 
size. 

The  plier  shown  as  No.  14  is  a  good  seller  for  electric  workers.  It  has  nickel-plated 
head  and  handles  with  unbreakable  insulation.  It  is  stocked  in  both  the  oval  and  flat 
jaws  and  stocked  in  three  sizes,  6-inch,  7-inch,  and  8-inch,  and  sold  at  $7.80,  $8.75,  and 
$9.50  a  dozen  in  both  patterns. 


No.  15. 


The  cable  plier  shown  in  illustration  No.  15  is  a  best  warranted  quality  tool, 
stocked  in  three  sizes,  6-inch,  7-inch,  and  8-inch;  in  the  black-finished  polished  bond. 
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the  quotations  were  $6.10,  $7.55,  and  $9.75  a  dozen.  In  the  gun-metal  finish  they  cost 
an  average  of  $1.70  a  dozen  extra.  This  tool  with  insulated  handles  sold  at  $13.35, 
$15.35,  and  $17.50  a  dozen. 


No.  16. 


Telephone  pliers  are  good  sellers.  The  pattern  as  illustrated  under  No.  16  is  the 
best  seller;  this  is  also  made  with  the  flat  nose.  It  is  stocked  in  5-|-inch  only,  and  sold 
at  $4.65  a  dozen  in  the  black  finish,  bright  head.  In  gun-metal  finish  the  price  was 
$5.85  a  dozen. 


No.  17. 


The  Heart  pattern  plier  shown  as  No.  17  with  round  electric  opening  and  side 
wire  cutters  is  one  of  the  leading  lines  in  jobbers'  stocks.  This  is  imported  in  six 
sizes  as  follows: — 

5"  51"  6"  H"  1"  8"  at 

$3.35        $3.55        $4.05        $4.50        $6.10  $4.85 

a  dozen  in  the  black  finish.  For  all  bright  finish  the  extra  cost  averaged  about  75 
cents  a  dozen  and  for  the  gun-metal  finish  an  average  increase  of  $1.75  extra  for  each 
size.    This  Heart  pattern  tool  is  also  stocked  by  some  dealers  in  the  oval  nose  shape. 


No.  19. 


The  plier  for  wire  fencing  work  and  also  known  in  the  trade  here  as  telegraph 
pliers  is  a  good  selling  article.    The  tool  shown  under  illustration  No.  18  is  of  the 
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besl  quality,  black  finish  with"  three  wire  cutters  and  wire  gripping  hole.  These  tools 
are  stocked  in  sizes  6-inch,  7-inch,  8-inch,  9-inch  and  10-inch.  The  price  per  dozen 
was  $6.60,  $6,  $6.40.  $6.85  and  $7.80. 

The  tool  shown  in  illustration  No.  19  is  for  the  same  tool  with  three  wire  cutters 
only.  This  is  stocked  in  all  of  the  following  sizes  and  sold  at  prices  indicated  below 
each  size:  — 

4S"  6"  7"  8"  9"  10"  12"  at 

$1.95        $2.15        $2.50        $3.05        $3.40        $3.85  $6.35 


No.  21. 


Eell  pliers  shown  in  illustration  Nos.  20  and  21  are  big  sellers.  The  flat  nose  bell 
plier  is  stocked  in  three  qualities  shown  as  medium,  warranted  and  best  warranted. 
They  are  also  stocked  in  three  finishes,  black,  bright  and  gun-metal.  In  the  black  and 
bright  finish,  medium  quality,  these  goods  are  stocked  in  the  following  sizes  and  sold 
as  indicated  below  each  size: — 

4§"  5"  hi"  6"  7"  8"  at 

Black          $2.10       $2.40        $2.70        $3.20        $4.45  $6.30 

Bright,  in  medium  quality,  average  50  cents  extra, 

In  the  warranted  quality  this  range  is  in  black  only  and  is  stocked  in  two  smaller 

sizes;  the  sizes  and  prices  are: — ■ 

3-4"         4 1"  5"  5|"  6"  6£"  7"  8"  at 

$3.10        $3.25        $3.50        $3.80        $4.40        $5.10        $5.40  $7.30 

The  same  finish  in  the  best  warranted  quality  will  average  an  extra  cost  of  75 
cents  a  dozen  in  each  size  and  the  gun-metal  was  quoted  at  an  increase  of  about  $1.65 
a  dozen  for  the  best  warranted  quality. 

The  oval  nose  bell  plier  in  illustration  No.  21,  is  not  stocked  in  the  cheaper  grade 
known  as  medium  quality.  It  is  stocked  in  the  black  finish  warranted  quality  and  in 
the  black  and  gun-metal  finish  in  the  best  warranted  grade.  The  prices  for  the  oval 
nose  plier  are  the  same  as  the  flat  nose.  A  few  of  the  dealers  stocked  this  plisr  with 
a  wide  electric  opening  at  50  cents  a  dozen  extra. 
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No.  22. 


There  is  also  a  good  trade  done  in  the  milliners'  pliers ;  the  line  shown  under 
illustration  No.  22  is  a  standard  pattern,  stocked  in  square  and  oval  nose.  It  is  sold 
in  three  finishes,  bright,  nickel-plated  and  gun-metal.  The  bright  finish  is  of  course 
the  best  seller.  In  the  bright  finish  they  are  stocked  in  sizes :  4-inch,  4^-inch,  5-J-inch 
and  6-inch,  and  were  quoted  for  either  oval  or  square  nose  at  $2.70,  $3.05,  $3.55,  $4, 
and  $4.40  a  dozen.  The  best  selling  sizes  are  the  three  first.  The  nickel-plated 
averaged  about  35  cents  a  dozen  extra,  and  the  gun-metal  finish  about  85  cents  extra; 
in  this  finish  they  are  stocked  in  4-inch,  4^-inch  and  5-inch  only.  When  required  with 
hole  in  the  shank  for  chain,  there  was  an  extra  charge  of  about  12  cents  a  dozen. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  lines  of  pliers  imported  into  South  Africa  and 
the  patterns  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  only  a  guide  as  to  the  principal  lines  stocked 
by  the  wholesale  jobber. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  submit  pre-war  prices  as  a  basis  or  standard  for  com- 
parison by  Canadian  manufacturers,  who  from  their  files  and  cost  sheets  for  the  year 
1914  are  able  to  tell  what  the  competition  was  in  normal  times.  Present  prices  change 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  real  use  in  quoting. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  of  the  lines  illustrated  in  this  and  other  tool 
reports,  who  are  interested  or  are  considering  the  export  market,  should  send  par- 
ticulars to  this  office,  including,  of  course,  samples  when  possible  and  details  as  to 
agency  arrangements.  With  these  in  hand,  we  would  quickly  make  agency  arrange- 
ments for  them,  if  their  range  is  suitable  for  the  market. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER  AREA. 

Trade  Commissioner  J-.  E.  Ray. 

Coming  Demand  for  Timber. 

Manchester,  October  12,  1918.— During  the  last  few  months  reports  have  been 
sent  forward  from  this  office  regarding  the  future  for  timber  in  Manchester  and  dis- 
trict. A  firm  of  repute  interviewed  this  week  state  that  they  wish  to  discuss  prelimin- 
aries with  the  owners  of  a  medium-size  mill  making  a  specialty  of  Quebec  pine  and 
spruce  as  a  secondary  line.  The  said  firm  are  prepared  to  take  the  entire  output,  to 
send  a  representative  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  the  moment  peace  is  declared, 
and  to  deposit  $100,000  to  $150,000  against  shipments.  Exporters  in  a  position  to 
consider  this  proposition  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Manchester  Trade  Com- 
missioner who  will  personally  place  the  correspondence  before  the  above  firm,  and 
transmit  their  decision  in  due  course. 

Lancashire  Cottons  and  Japanese  Competition  in  India. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  of  Lancashire's  cotton  trade  with  India  and  the  severity  of  Japanese  com- 
petition in  that  market.  Attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  increased  competition  with 
Indian  manufacturers,  due  to  the  recently  augmented  legislative  advantage  of  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  but  the  severest  competitor  is  undoubtedly  Japan.  It  is 
stated  that  "  Japan  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  American  cotton, 
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and  her  mills  for  some  time  past  have  been  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  turning  out 
goods  of  Lancashire  descriptions  to  sell  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  Indian  markets. 
The  writer  lias  seen  in  several  of  the  bazaars  in  the  different  towrns  visited  by  him 
Japanese  goods  of  high  reeds  and  picks  and  high-class  yarns  made  from  the  best 
American  cotton. 

"Japan  has  already  replaced  in  the  Chinese  market  more  than  half  the  quantity 
of  vara  which  India  used  to  export  ten  years  ago,  and  she  is  now  strenuously  endeavour- 
ing to  push  her  cloths  there.  The  cost  of  freight  for  the  conveyance  of  the  raw 
material  and  for  the  transport  of  the  manufactured  goods  would  ordinarily  prevent 
any  manufacturer  from  competing  in  India  with  Indian  cloths,  but,  in  the  case  of 
J apan,  the  freight  on  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article  was  subsidized 
by  the  Government  and  the  goods  carried  free,  or  almost  free.  Since  the  war  began 
there  has  been  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  Indian,  Japanese  and  Lancashire  goods 
struggling  to  make  headway. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  position  of  the  textile  trades  after  the 
war  take  a  serious  view  of  the  competition.  They  say  in  their  report,  '  The  war,  with 
consequent  high  prices  and  reduced  output  in  Lancashire,  has  given  Japan  her  oppor- 
tunity, and  Japanese  competition  is  now  regarded  as  a  serious  menace,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  volume  of  her  actual  exports  to  India  as  of  the  large  range  of  goods 
she  is  showing,  and  at  the  present  time  the  potentiality  of  Japanese  competition 
appears  only  to  be  limited  by  the  capital  and  machinery  available  in  Japan,  but  the 
war  is  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  the  former,  and  she  relies  upon  the 
British  textile  machinists  to  supply  the  latter.  It  appears  necessary  to  sound  a  serious 
note  of  warning  with  regard  to  Japanese  competition,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
threatening.  Japan  is  destined  to  become  Lancashire's  principal  competitor  in  years 
to  come.' " 

Oil  Boring  in  England. 

The  first  serious  attempt  in  England  at  drilling  for  petroleum  w^as  made  two 
days  ago  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  boring  was  attended  with  encouraging  results.  The 
experiment  was  undertaken  by  the  Mineral  Oil  Production  Department  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions.  While  only  one  well  is  being  drilled  at  present,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  promoters  to  proceed  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Plant  (imported  mainly  from 
the  United  States)  is  already  available  for  the  boring  of  ten  wells,  seven  of  which  are 
located  in  proximity  to  Chesterfield. 

MARKET  FOE  LUMBER  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  WAR— PART  II. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

EXTRACTS   FROM    LETTERS   RECEIVED   FROM   LUMBER  IMPORTERS, 
• 

Milan,  Italy,  September  25. — As  a  result  of  special  investigation  into  the 
Italian  lumber  trade,  many  of  the  more  important  lumber  merchants  have  written  this 
office  expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  supplies  from  Canada  after  the  war.  Several 
opinions  worth  noting  have  been  expressed  and  a  few  excerpts  translated  from  the 
Italian  are  therefore  submitted : — 

(1)  "Spruce  wood,  of  which  Canada  has  large  quantities,  is  known  here,  and  although 
its  fibre  is  relatively  less  appreciated  for  certain  purposes,  it  could  supply  to  a 
considerable  extent  our  needs  and  be  more  generally  employed  if  transportation 
charges  will  be  such  as  to  render  prices  competitive.  The  few  cargoes  of  spruce  from 
Canada  which  before  the  war  arrived  at  Genoa  were  almost  all  composed  entirely  of 
deals  in  various  sizes,  as  2-inch  by  7-inch,  3-inch  by  7-inch,  3-inch  by  8-inch,  3-inch 
by  9-inch,  and  in  various  lengths  from  10  feet  up  and  were  then  sold,  witli  the 
prevailing  low  freight  rates,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  to  return  very  soon,  at 
7  and  8  Lgs.  per  standard,  c.i.f.  Genoa.    Although  that  price  was  slightly  lower 
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than  that  for  spruce  from  otiher  sources  of  supply,  the  English  measurements  did  not 
correspond  to  the  entire  needs  of  our  consumption  and  therefore  the  purchases  were 
very  limited.  In  order  that  Canadian  lumber  houses  may  carry  on  a  nourishing1 
and  continual  trade  with  our  country  it  would  be  necessary  besides  supplying  lumber 
in  the  English  measurements  to  -send  also  those  which  are  asked  for  on  our  market." 

(2)  "  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  since  1885  I  have  had  the  occasion  to  deal  with 
Canadian  houses  handling  lumber  and  especially  spruce  deals  and  box  shooks,  but 
owing  to  the  actual  state  of  things  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  this  business  has 
stopped.  Naturally  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  every  kind  of 
lumber  and  it  is  my  intention  to  again  enter  into  relations  with  your  lumber  firms. 
Canadian  lumber,  according  to  its  quality  and  species,  lends  itself  here  to  diverse  kinds 
of  work,  especially  for  house  building,  naval  construction  and  for  boxing  and  crating, 
etc.,  and  in  Liguria  it  is  quite  well  known  and  appreciated.  Also  silver  spruce,  not 
formerly  asked  for,  is  now  much  in  demand." 

(3)  "  There  will  certainly  be  in  Italy  a  great  demand  for  lumber  in  connection 
with  various  works  of  construction  and  first  of  all  for  that  of  transport,  but  it  is 
(difiicult  now  to  predict  what  quality  of  wood  will  be  most  in  demand,  as  this  will 
depend  upon  a  number  of  causes,  conditions,  prices,  etc.,  which  at  the  resumption  of 
normal  times  will  prevail.  I  think  therefore  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  your 
lumber  producers  to  indicate  the  different  woods  which  they  can  furnish,  indicating 
the  quality  and  measurements  and  all  those  other  details  which  are  calculated  to  give 
a  proper  conception  of  the  various  woods.  Samples  also  should  be  sent  forward.  It 
would  be  necessary  furthermore  to  know  by  what  methods  business  would  be  done, 
the  consignments  which  could  be  made  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  if  possible  also 
prices  " 

(4)  "  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  Canadian  lumber  firms  can  offer  favourable 
prices  and  conditions,  they  undoubtedly  can  do  a  very  big  business  in  Italy,  especially 
in  those  kinds  of  wood  which  will  substitute  those  formerly  arriving  from  Austria." 

(5)  "  Permit  us  once  again  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  Canadian  lumber 
producers  quoting  c.i.f.  Italian  ports  and  the  urgent  need  of  establishing  lines  of 
navigation  between  Canada  and  Italy." 

(6)  "  The  spruce  of  Canada  could  easily  substitute  that  of  Austrian  origin 
in  construction  work.  Nor  must  the  Canadian  Douglas  fir  be  overlooked,  which  could 
be  advantageously  used  in  place  of  pitch-pine  and  larch,  but  about  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  complete  technical  details." 

PRE-WAR  PRICES  OF  SPRUCE  AND  PITCH-PINE. 

The  abnormal  prices  ruling  to-day  for  lumber  in  Italy  would  be  no  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  probable  quotations  when  normal  times  are  resumed  again.  A 
better  .gauge,  however,  would  be  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  1914.  Those 
for  spruce  and  pitch-pine  are  herewith  given:  1  cubic  metre  =  35 -31  cubic  feet. 

Spruce. 

Prices  during  first  months  of  1914 — 

Planks  (second  quality),  49  lire  per  cubic  metre. 
Boards — 48  lire  per  cubic  metre. 
The  above  quotations  are  for  lumber  for  construction  purposes   (planks  and 
boards  of  about  four  metres  length  and  the  usual  width  and  thickness)  a1  (lie  old 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Venice. 

Pitch-pine. 

Prices  during  the  First  Month  of  1914 — 
Planks — 70  lire  per  cubic  metre. 
Beams— 60         "  " 

The  above  quotations  are  for  pitch-pine  discharged  into  railway  truck  at  Genoa. 
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PRESENT  PRICES. 

To  show  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  Italy  from  early  1914  to  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  the  quotations  for  spruce  and  pitch-pine  now  discharged  into  railway 
truck  at  Genoa  are  subjoined: — 

Spruce. 

Prices  in  September,  1918 — 

Planks  (second  quality) — from  500'  to  550  lire  per  cubic  metre. 
Boards — from  490  to  500  lire  per  cubic  metre. 

Pitch-pine. 

Prices  on  September  12,  1918 — 

Planks — from  850  to  950  lire  per  cubic  metre. 
Beams — from  900  to  1,000  lire  per  cubic  metre. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

Italian  lumber  importers  would  it  is  understood  be  ready  to  pay  cash  against 
documents  on  the  condition  however  that  prices  are  convenient  and  provided  they 
have  at  least  a  clear  idea  of  the  quality  of  timber  which  they  are  to  receive.  Another 
practice  sometimes  adopted  is  80  per  cent  payment  on  delivery  of  documents  and  the 
balance  on  actual  receipt  of  parcel  or  cargo. 

ITALIAN  TARIFF  ON  CANADIAN  LUMBER. 

According  to  a  special  agreement  between  Italy  and  Canada,  made  on  June  6, 
1910,  rough  or  rough  hewn  lumber,  lumber  squared  or  sawn  into  lengths,  lumber  in 
small  boards  for  boxes  and  cabinetmaker's  wood  (sawn)  enters  Italy  free  of  duty. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INCREASING  CANADIAN  LUMBER  TRADE  INTO  ITALY. 

In  view  of  Italy's  after-the-war  pressing  and  varied  lumber  requirements  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  can  supply  lumber  already  known  in  Italy  and  what  is 
more  offer  substitutes  which  if  they  have  not  been  imported  as  yet  on  any  large  scale 
could  undoubtedly  fill  needs  similar  to  those  now  or  previously  satisfied  by  other  woods, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  given  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
producer  or/and  lumber  export  house  to  take  advantage  of  this  trade,  good  and  continual 
business  could  be  established  provided  at  least  the  following  essential  points  be  kept 
in  mind: — 

(1)  Canadian  Lumber  must  be  Popularized. — Lumber  merchants  at  Genoa,  Milan 
and  Turin  have  told  this  office  that  Canadian  lumber  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  Italy 
and  therefore  not  adequately  appreciated  nor  up  to  the  war  persistently  called  for 
It  has  been  stated  for  example  that  Canadian  Douglas  fir  is  not  comparable  with 
American  or  Swedish  pitch-pine,  and  consequently  a  prejudice  has  existed  against  its 
use.  It  is  known  that  Canada  has  spruce,  poplar,  and  yellow  or  Weymouth  pine  (which 
has  been  recently  imported  from  England  for  the  building  of  submarine  chasers),  but 
outside  of  these  there  is  no  clear  conception  of  the  extent,  variety,  and  uses  of  Cana- 
dian lumber.  To  be  sure  our  lumber  houses  have  been  busy  elsewhere  and  have  had 
no  need  of  this  market  with  the  result  that  no  extensive  propaganda  nor  exploitation 
has  been  carried  on.  One  of  the  first  considerations  in  furthering  our  lumber  trade 
with  this  country  is  to  do  what  every  progressive  business  house  does  nowadays,  viz. : 
advertize  and  convince. 

Three  or  four  simple  and  yet  practical  suggestions  for  working  out  such  a  policy 
may  be  noted,    (a)  Correspondence  could  be  opened  up  with  some  of  the  principal 
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timber  importing  houses,  (b)  Advertising  literature  could  be  sent  these  houses.  If  it 
is  not  practical  to  supply  this  in  Italian  such  publications  should  be  printed  in  French. 
Just  recently  this  office  has  had  occasion  to  send  a  very  informative  book  on  a  certain 
Canadian  wood  to  a  number  of  timber  houses  here  and  although  they  have  written  or 
expressed  their  thanks  verbally,  many  of  them  state  that  valuable  as  this  book  must 
be,  it  remains  a  closed  book  to  them,  whereas,  if  published  in  French  it  would  be 
generally  understood  (although  Italian  would  -be  still  better  for  this  market),  (c) 
Samples  of  Canadian  woods  suitably  cut  and  labelled  might  be  supplied.  These  have 
been  in  many  cases  asked  for  and  would  undoubtedly  be  of  service,  (d)  One  repre- 
sentative or  more,  knowing  thoroughly  the  lumber  industry  at  home,  might  visit  Italy 
and  study  the  market  on  the  spot  in  the  interests  of  one  or  a  combined  number  of  mills. 
Italian  press  notices  have  just  stated  that  an  American  lumber  commissioner  is  pre- 
sently to  come  to  Italy  on  a  similar  mission.  Provided  Canadians  are  seriously  bent 
on  increasing  our  lumber  trade  with  Italy,  such  a  plan  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended. 

(2)  Competitive  prices  are  quoted. — This  point  cannot  be  too  insistently  reiter- 
ated. Every  importer  with  whom  this  office  has  been  in  touch  has  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  such  quotations.  When  it  is  considered  that  Italy  will  require  such  large 
quantities  of  lumber  as  indicated  above,  this  point  is  the  more  apparent.  Naturally 
other  things  being  equal  there  will  be  a  strong  and  compelling  tendency  after  the  war 
to  buy  in  those  markets  where  prices  ar-e  lowest.  To  quote  non-competitive  prices 
therefore  would  be  to  handicap  our  trade.  It  may  also  be  added  that  prices  should  be 
quoted  c.i.f.  Italian  port. 

(3)  Requisite  stripping  facilities  should  be  provided. — The  suggestion  made  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  is  actually  dependent  upon  this  third  consideration,  for  Canada 
evidently  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  compete  in  Italy  unless  an  adequate  transportation 
system  is  established.  Such  a  service  seems  essential  for  any  large  expansion  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  Italy  along  any  lines  and  its  proper  inauguration  would  undoubtedly 
stimulate  our  lumber  exports  to  this  country.  It  would  seem  that  shipments  could 
most  conveniently  be  executed  by  full  sailing  ship  or  steamship  cargoes.  The  Panama 
Canal  trade  route  after  the  war  could  also  advantageously  be  made  use  of  for  ship- 
ments from  British  Columbia. 

(4)  Dimensions  sho.uld  so  far  as  possible  be  given  according  to  the  metric  system. 
- — In  fact  the  question  of  making  boards  and  planks  in  the  sizes  required  by  the  Italian 
market  could  be  advisedly  studied.  It  is  more  important  to  solve  the  question  of 
dimension-,  according  to  some  importers,  than  to  supply  the  kind  of  lumber  known 
and  already  used  here,  as  the  Italian  consumers  would  eventually  be  fully  satisfied 
with  the  Canadian  variety.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commission 
which  visited  Italy  in  1916  the  Italians  do  not  easily  understand  North  American 
technical  phraseology.  Quotations  for  running  feet  are  unintelligible  and  if  the  metric 
system  is  not  used  at  least  quotations  should  be  made  in  cubic  feet  which  can  without 
difficulty  be  converted  into  cubic  metres. 

(5)  Reliable  agents  should  be  appointed  bo  represent  lite  Canadian  lumber  export 
ing  firm  or  combination  of  firms. — Not  infrequently  lumber  whose  origin  was  Cana- 
dian has  arrived  in  Italy  from  England.  It  would  seem  a  wiser  policy  t<>  deal  directly 
with  the  Italian  merchant  who  could  regularly  be  supplied  with  stocks  from  time  to 
time,  provided  the  necessary  shipping  accommodation  is  established,  rather  than  to 
reship  from  an  English  port  to  Genoa  or  other  Italian  harbour.  The  advantage,  more- 
over, of  having  a  representative  on  the  spot  for  tendering  on  Government  contracts 
is  apparent. 

In  ordinary  times  this  office  understands  practically  four  months'  stocks  of  lumber 
were  maintained  by  the  wholesale  merchants  and  three  months'  stocks  by  the  retailers. 
5()492_2 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  following  statistical  tables  are  appended  showing  the  quantities  of  lumber 
(together  with  total  value)  imported  into  Italy  in  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915, 
1916,  and  1917  (the  values  for  1917  are  provisional)  : — 

Rough  or  Rough  Hewn. 


1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Austria-Hungary   .  .    .  .  166,108  136,843  111,507  4,729    — 

France   9,415  10,768  7,534  2,725  2,357  4,266 

Germany   7,720  14,298  9,724  3,062    — 

Switzerland   5,638  9,698.  11,333  12,236  20,680  14,269 

United  States   3,823  6,257  3,240  121  318  93 

Other   countries    .  .    .  .  7,692  11,633  12,320  1,590  486  84 


Total   200,396       189,497       155, 6*58         24,463         23,841  18,712 


Total  Value  of  Rough  or  Rough  Hewn. 

Lires. 

1912   14,027,720 

1913    13,833,281 

1914   11,674,350 

1915   2,837,708 

1916  •   3,313,899 

1917   2,600,968 


Squared  or  Sawn  in  the  Length. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Countries  of  Origin. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Austria-Hungary  .  . 

997,364 

904,074 

721,454 

47,895 

5,522 

6,633 

3,328 

1,531 

1,803 

1,365 

3,593 

5,780 

3,846 

6,203 

1,044 

33,586 

24,295 

1,071 

24,657 

13,517 

14,505 

46 

43 

5,207 

3,290 

3,296 

5,581 

5,835 

4,272 

4,998 

5,600 

62,967 

16'0,006 

178,672 

Dutch   East   Indies    .  . 

5,465 

6,242 

8,543 

1,367 

United  States  

150,541 

174,207 

160,652 

63,590 

111,008 

28,167 

Other  countries 

5,793 

6,001 

15,184 

14,622 

10,163 

5,338 

Total  

1,203,458 

1,158,328 

960,703 

204,873 

283,858 

213,542 

Total  Value  of  Squared  or  Sawn  in  the  Length. 


Lires. 

1912   120,345,800 

1913    115,832,800 

1914   105,677,330 

1915   34,828,410 

1916   66,422,772 

1917   49,968,828 


Small  Boards  for  Boxes,  etc. 


1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.        1916.  1917. 

Countries  of  Origin.        Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals. 

Austria-Hungary.  .     .  .         12,068  19,683  25,347  8,224    — 

Germany                                  1,054  563  967  1,166    — 

Sweden                                       168  803  1,850    — 

Other   countries    ....             406  647  1,747  1,016         20,183  8,069 


Total   13,696         21,696         29,911         10.406         20,183  8,069 
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Total  Value  of  Small  Boards  for  Boxes,  etc. 

Lires. 

1912   575,232 

1913   911,232 

1914   1,316,084 

1915   499,488 

1916   605,490 

1917   242,070 

In  Veneers  under  two  mm. 

1912.          1913.           1914.             1915.        1916.  1917. 

Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals. 

Total                                  1,573           1,962           1,349             202             576  254 

Total  Value  of  Veneers  under  two  mm. 

Lires. 

1912   117,975 

1913   127,530 

1914   91,732 

1915   16,160 

1916  :   46,080 

1917   20,320 

Wood  Shaped  for  Matches. 

1912.          1913.           1914.             1915.        1916.  1917. 

Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals. 

Total                                 8,153          7,410          6,362             863  ..   — 

Total  Value  of  Wood  Shaped  for  Matches. 

Lires. 

1912   163,060 

1913   148,200 

1914   133,602 

1915   23,301 

Hoops  of  any  Size. 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.        1916.       .  1917. 

Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals. 
Total   74  5  605  16  25  16 

Total  Value  of  Hoops  of  any  Size. 

Lires. 

1912   1,480 

1913   100 

1914   12,100 

1915   352 

1916   550 

1917   352 

Cabinetmakers'  Wood  not  Sawn. 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916  1917. 

Countries  of  Origin.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals. 

France   7,954  7,220  3,696  2,040  1,428  918 

Germany   23,488  8,986  2,348  164    — 

Great  Britain   17,757  8,180  4,182  1,108  2,621  1,265 

Cuba   1,617  1,208  265    213  1.603 

United  States   3,164  2,538  3,943  497  879  1 

Other  countries    ..    ..  12,102  6,598  2,380  921  417  1,444 


Total   66,082         34,730         16,814  4,730  5,558  5,231 


Total  Value  of  C abinetmalcers'  Wood  not  Sawn. 

Lires. 

1912   2,114,264 

1913   1,111,360 

1914   554,862 

1915   236,500 

1916   355,712 

1917   334,784 

50492— 2£ 
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Cabinetmakers'  Wood  Sawn  in  Length. 


1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.        1916.  1917. 

Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals. 
Total   2,575  3,553  864  185  534  18,211 

Total  Value  of  Cabinetmakers'  Wood  in  Length. 

Lires. 

L912   211,150 

1913                                                                                                        '  248,710 

L914   81,344 

L915   15,725 

1916   50,730 

1917   1,730,045 

Staves  for  Barrels. 

1912.  1913.  1914.  1915.  1916.    1  1917. 

Countries  of  Origin.          Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Austria-Hungary   ..    ..           4,816           3,328           3,552  46    — 

United   States                         14,292  16,275           5,678  1,803  4,331  528 

Other  countries    ....              456             447             351  4  3  61 


Total   19,564         20,050  9,581  1,853  4,334  58.9 


Total  Value  of  Staves  for  Barrels. 


Lires. 

1912   4,010,620 

1913.  .   .  .   :   4,110,250 

.     1914.  .   .   1,973,686 

1915  >   *    407,660   j  |H 

1916   1,148,510 

1917   156,085 

Oars,  Poles,  etc. 

1912.          1913.  1914.  1915.        1916.  1917. 

Countries  of  Origin.         Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.  Quintals.    Quintals.  Quintals. 

Austria-Hungary   ..    ..         12,367         23,703  8,143  733    — 

Germany                                 31,087         21,199  7,293    — 

Other   countries    ..    ..         11,531         15,983  12,969  2,091  2,246  643 


Total   54,985         60,885         28,405  2,824  2,246  643 


Total  Value  of  Oars,  Poles,  etc. 

Lires. 

1912                   .  .   769,790  '  k 

1913  .  .   .  .  852,390 

1914   426,075 

1915    50,832 

1916   51,658 

1917   14,789 

WJoods  Imported. 

The  following"  vre  the  principal  imports  of  lumber  into  Italy  in  1014,  classified  by 
nature  of  wood  : — 

Rough  or  Trimmed.     Squared  or  Sawn. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Fir                                                                                      113,600  744,500 

Larch                                                                                12,900  64,800 

Beech                                                                                   10,900  64,600 

Pitch-pine     32,500 

Oak                                                                                       600  16,800 

Pine                                                                                       2,800  100 

Cedar                                                                                    400  100 

Maple    400 

Poplar                                                                                      300  50 

Telegraph  poles                                                                     9,000  — 

Railway  sleepers     4,100 
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Lumber  from  United  States. 

The  following  are  the  total  imports  of  all  classes  of  lumber  imported  in  1914  from 
the  United  States: — 


Value. 

Tons. 

JLiire. 

Common  wood,  squared  or  sawn  in  lengths  

160,652 

17,671,720 

"           "       rough  or  simply  trimmed  with  the 

3,240 

243,000 

"       in  strips  for  veneering  less  2  mm. 

8 

544 

3,934 

130,119 

5.678 

1,169,668 

519 

7,785 

174,031 

19,222,836 

LIST  OF  IMPORTERS. 

A  list  of  several  of  the  principal  lumber  importers  in  Italy  who  are  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  for  after-the-war  trade  has  been  sent  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and  the  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on 
application.    (File  No.  20062.) 

Note. — Information,  covering  probable  prices,  sources  of  supply,  measurements 
adopted,  and  particular  requirements  of  the  Italian  lumber  trade,  was  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin — No.  771. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD-PULP  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  14,  1918. — Practically  all  the  newsprint  required  for 
local  consumption  is  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Scandinavia.  There  are, 
however,  t'hree  Argentine  paper  mills  with  a  capacity  for  making  30  tons  of  roll  news 
per  day  from  imported  pulp,  but  these  mills  have,  until  recently,  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  wood-pulp.  Attempts  to  manufacture 
sulphite  pulp  locally  from  the  Araucaria  pine  did  not  give  commercially  successful 
results,  but  some  two  years  ago  the  Fabrica  de  Papel  "  El  Fenix  "  commenced  to 
install  a  plant  for  the  making  of  pulp  from  the  willow  and  poplar  trees  which  grow 
abundantly  on  the  islands  which  form  the  delta  of  the  river  Plate.  The  plant 
commenced  operations  some  twelve  months  ago,  and  is  now  running  at  full  capacity. 

Pulp  has  been  made  from  poplar  and  from  willow  and  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
woods,  the  best  results  being  obtained  from  the  mixture.  The  fibre  of  this  pulp, 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  long  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  but  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  imported  sulphite  pulp  a  satisfactory  paper  is  produced.  It 
costs  $150  per  ton  to  produce,  as  compared  with  $300,  the  present  landed  costs  of 
Canadian  sulphite  pulp,  so  that  when  mixed  in  equal  proportions  the  mixture  costs 
$225  per  ton,  or  $75  per  ton  less  than  imported  sulphite  pulp.  Under  present  condil  ions 
the  price  of  this  mixture  enables  newsprint  to  be  manufactured  locally  at  a  cos1 
which  is  nearly  as  low  as  the  landed  cost  of  imported  roll  newsprint,  and  considerable 
quantities  have  been  turned  out  during  tihe  past  year,  but  the  business  has  not  been 
found  to  be  profitable  and  the  output  of  the  pulp  plant  is  now  being  used  lor  the 
making  of  Hat  newsprint,  wrappings,  paper  hags,  etc. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  "  El  Fenix  "  plant  at  Zarate,  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Parana,  some  90  kilometres  above  Buenos  Aires.  The  factory  is  modern, 
clean,  ami  well  lighted  and  equipped.  Water  is  obtained  Prom  a  semi-surgenl  well 
on  the  premises.  The  plant  consists  of  a  circular  saw,  which  cuts  the  wood  into 
24-inch  Lengths,  and  two  double-knife  barker  lor  removing  (ho  hark.    Three  double 
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ended  crushers  with  stone  roller  beaters  convert  the  wood  into  pulp  and  from  them  it 
is  passed  on  to  three  cylindrical  and  one  vertical  refiner.  The  mixture  is  half-dried 
rut  on  five  pulp  rollers  each  with  a  capacity  for  producing  three  kilogrammes  of 
half-dry  per  minute.  The  slabs  of  moist  pulp  are  about  one  inch  in  thickness  and 
are  passed  on  in  tlie  moist  state  to  the  paper-making  section  of  the  factory. 

The  main  features  of  the  paper  factory  are  eight  beating  and  mixing  engines, 
one  Harper  Foundrinier,  2-35  metres  wide,  paper  machine,  and  one  2-95-metre  Harper 
Foundrinier  machine. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two  vertical  steam  engines  of  150  and  50  horse-power, 
respectively,  which  are  coupled  direct  to  dynamos.  The  several  machines  are  driven 
by  independent  motors  working  at  220  volts. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  mechanical  pulp  obtained  from  willow  and  poplar  trees 
does  not  enable  roll  news  to  be  made  locally  cheaper  than  it  can  be  imported,  but  it  is. 
thought  that  if  sulphite  pulp  could  be  produced  from  the  Araucaria  pine  of  the 
-out hern  regions  of  the  Republic  that  it  could  foe  mixed  with  mechanical  (willow) 
pulp  and  would  make  an  entirely  satisfactory  mixture. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  nominated  four  experts  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  ways  and  means  of  establishing  the  pulp-making  industry  in  this  country, 
but  so  far  no  report  has  been  published. 

Samples  of  Argentine-made  mechanical  pulp  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CUBAN  PRICES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

LUMBER. 

Havana,  October  18,  1918. — Sales  are  being  made  of  pine  lumber  at  $50  per 
thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  extremely  high  prices  being  paid  the  demand  is 
increasing.  Most  of  the  supplies  now  being  received  in  Cuba  come  by  rail  from  Florida 
and  Georgia.  The  difficulties  in  securing  transportation  have  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vented Canada  from  competing  in  this  market  for  the  past  two  years. 

POTATOES. 

Large  quantities  of  Early  Rose  and  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  are  wanted  in  Cuba 
for  seed  within  the  next  six  weeks  and  the  supply  offering  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand  at  $8  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Havana.  The  demand  continues  good  for  white  table 
stock  and  sales  are  being  made  by  Canadian  dealers  at  $6.75  for  barrels  of  160  and  sacks 
of  180  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  Cuba's  potato  supply  at  present  is  coming  entirely  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Canada  commenced  shipping  new  crop  potatoes  about 
the  middle  of  September. 

CODFISH. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  best  grades  of  codfish  and  sales  are  being  made 
at  $20  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  Havana.  The  poorer  grades  are  not  in  great  demand.  Consider- 
able quantities  are  coming  forward  from  Nova  Scotia  weekly  by  way  of  Boston. 

HAY. 

With  small  arrivals  the  hay  market  continues  firm  at  $60  per  ton  for  a  good 
grade.  At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  transportation  for  hay  from 
Canada. 
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OATS. 

Sales  of  oats  are  being  made  at  $1.07  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  supplies  are  received 
from  the  middle  western  states  and  arrive  here  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

BUTTER. 

The  supply  of  butter  in  Cuba  has  been  very  limited  the  past  year.  At  times  there 
would  be  a  couple  of  months  when  it  was  impossible  to  secure  it.  Prices  are  from 
60  to  65  cents  a  pound  in  pound  prints. 

EGGS. 

Egg  prices  have  held  firm  all  through  the  summer.  Nearly  all  supplies  arrive  in 
refrigerator  cars  from  the  United  States.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $14  for  crates  of 
thirty  dozen. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  STEEL  TRADE. 

(British  Engineering.) 

Germany,  the  greatest  steel  exporter  before  the  war,  has  been  practically  out  of 
business  for  more  than  four  years.  British  exports  have  been  curtailed  until  now 
they  are  on  a  scale  below  one-third  the  pre-war  level.  Belgium,  France  and  other 
smaller  European  steel-exporting  countries  have  done  practically  nothing  in  this  line 
since  war  broke  out.  And  the  United  States  has  not  been  able  to  make  up  anything 
like  the  total  deficiency.  Before  the  war  American  exports  were  not  more  than  about 
2,000,000  tons  a  year.  Up  to  her  active  entry  into  the  war  last  year  the  United  States 
managed  to  increase  her  steel  exports  up  to  a  6,000,000-ton  level,  but  this  exportation 
is  now  declining  under  the  pressure  of  demand  for  munitions  The  world's  shortage 
of  commercial  iron  and  steel,  reckoned  only  on  the  basis  of  pre-war  exports,  must 
now,  for  the  four  years  of  war,  be  not  less  than  3-5,000,000  tons.  Taking  German 
exports  at  only  6,000,000  tons  a  year,  four  years  of  suspension  means  a  loss  of 
24,000,000  tons.  Taking  our  exports  at  5,000,000  tons  (pre-war  figures)  and  allowing 
that  we  have  averaged  half  our  ordinary  trade  over  the  full  war  period,  this  is  a 
further  loss  of  10,000,000  tons— four  years  at  2,500,000  tons  instead  of  5,000,000  tons. 
America's  increased  exports  will  not  have  done  more  than  balance  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
French  and  other  European  trade  in  this  line.  The  outbreak  of  peace  will  find  the 
world  with  all  these  arrears  of  what  we  may  call  ordinary  constructions  and  renewals 
to  make  good,  besides  the  damages  and  wastages  of  war.  To-day  there  is  a  world's 
famine  in  ordinary  steel  and  steel  goods.  Every  day  of  the  war  is  intensifying  it. 
Peace  will  bring  a  tremendous  and  long-sustained  demand  for  railway,  ship  and  other 
building  purposes,  and  a  general  renewal  of  machinery  and  tools.  We  have  already 
noted  that  before  the  war  the  world's  appetite  for  steel  was  rapidly  increasing.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  check  in  the  growth  of  this  appetite. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  world  has  to  depend — and  is  long  likely  to 
have  to  depend — mainly  upon  three  nations  for  its  iron,  steel  and  engineering  goods. 
The  United  States,  Germany  and  Britain  between  them  are  responsible  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total,  and  this  percentage,  or  proportion,  is  not  likely  to  vary 
much  for  many  years,  if  not  decades.  It  will  be  long  before  even  the  most  ambitious 
and  promising  of  the  newer  and  smaller  steel  countries  can  do  much  to  disturb  the 
balance  at  present  in  favour  of  these  three  great  steel  nations.  And  Britain,  witty 
her  capacity  so  largely  increased  during  the  war,  and  in  view  of  certain  other  new 
conditions  created  by  the  war,  should  easily  regain  and  retain  first  place  as  an  iron* 
and  steel  exporting  nation.    The  war,  indeed,  should  prove  the  very  salvation  of  the 
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British  Btee]  trade,  not  only  by  inducing  us  to  adopt  improved  methods  and  make 
vasl  extensions,  but  by  arresting  the  worst  forms  of  German  competition  and  giving 
our  products  a  preference  among  our  friends. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  striking  testimony  to  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
British  iron  industry  that,  whilst  production  in  Germany  is  admitted  by  the  trade 
journals  of  that  country  to  be  about  5,000,000  tons  a  year  below  the  pre-war  level, 
and  whilst  even  the  vast  Tinted  States  is  having  the  greatest  difficulty  to  improve 
upon  its  best  peace-time  production,  we  in  this  country  are  beating  our  best  peace 
record  by  50  per  cent.  The  outbreak  of  peace  will  find  us  with  a  works  capacity  that 
will  enable  us  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  2,000,000  tons  we  imported  before 
the  war,  and  to  produce  a  surplus  of  about  8,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  goods  a 
year  tor  export,  against  the  5,000,000  tons  exported  before  the  war.  This  is  a  striking 
and  significant  fact. 

AUSTRALIAN  PURCHASES  OF  TIMBER  AND  ARTICLES  OF  WOOD. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

(From  Review  of  Australian  Trade,  1916-17.) 

Probably  no  other  line  of  importations  into  Australia  has  been  so  much  affected 
as  timber  (lumber)  by  the  incidence  of  the  war,  through  higher  costs  oversea,  scarcity 
of  tonnage  and  abnormal  ocean  freights.  There  has  been  a  consequent  decline  in  con- 
structional work,  and,  perforce,  a  greater  demand  for  native  woods  which,  for  ordinary 
trade  are  not  so  easily  worked  as  imported  timber  which  builders  and  manufacturers 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Taking  in^o  consideration 
that  increased  costs  in  the  country  of  origin  caused,  comparatively,  diminished  sup- 
plies for  the  same  monetary  outlay,  the  total  importations  decreased  from  £2,92^,578 
in  1913  to  £2,153,469  in  1914-15,  to  £1,722,035  in  1915-16,  and  to  £1,490,025  in  1916-17. 

Both  Australian  and  New  Zealand  woods,  not  hitherto  extensively  used,  have 
received  the  close  attention  of  saw  millers  who  are,  in  some  instances,  desperately  in 
need  of  supplies.  Pine  groves,  many  of  which  form  shelter  and  shade  avenues  for 
suburban  and  country  homes,  are  now  being  ruthlessly  cut  down  owing  to  the  demand 
having  made  the  prices  attractive  for  trees  which,  in  pre-war  days,  were  considered 
practically  worthless  for  timber  purposes. 

The  Canadian  figures  for  1917-18  should  show  a  marked  advance,  on  account  of 
quite  a  number  of  new  British  Columbia  ships  having  made  their  first  voyages  to 
Australia.  The  trend  of  the  importations  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  shown 
thus : — 

Imports  of  Lumber—  1914-15.  1915-16.  1916-17. 

From  Canada.  .   £     17,653         £     4,363         £  14,556 

United  States   1,021,175  858,716  725, 21S 

Australian  importations  of  timber  in  the  last  two  years,  for  which  particulars  arc 
available,  are  shown  thus: — 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

  £  6,142 

£  2,186 

  4,363 

14,556 

India.  

..    ..    ..  17,924 

6,618 

  .  483,055 

537,683 

Straits  Settlements  

  1,216 

1.610 

  4,345 

2.24S 

  83,062 

114,512 

.   ....   .  .  158.552 

33.2S1 

  5,850 

959 

  80,919 

606 
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Australian  importations  of  timber,  etc. — Continued. 


1  Q  1  K    1  R. 
IS  lO-lD. 

1  01  C  17 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value. 

Value. 

  858,771 

725,218 

Denmark 

270 

  7,719 

6,601 

255 

  3,869 

6,928 

  493 

80 

1,272 

642 

105 

  120 

.......  203 

36,042 

  £1,722,035 

£1,490,025 

IMPORTS   OF   ARTICLES   OF  WOOD. 

This  miscellaneous  classification  includes  wood-split  pulleys,  window  screens  and 
frames,  wash-boards,  staves,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished.  The  imports  from  Canada 
were,  approximately,  valued  at  £2,752  (plus  veneers  to  the  value  of  £4,510).  The 
importations  under  this  schedule  in  the  last  two  years  are  shown  thus : — 

1915-16.  1916-17. 


Articles  of  wood,  n.e.i   £103,216  £110,572 

Barrels,  casks  and  vats,  n.e.i   1,682  490 

Brushmakers'  woodware                                          .    .  .  4,437  2,447 

Buckets  and  tubs   Ill  137 

Washing-  machines,  wringers  and  mangles   16,424  11,967 

Doors  (including  screen)   910  103 

Tool  handles   (axe.  etc.)   47,157  33,258 

Elm  hubs   3,304  2,006 

Hubs,  other  prepared   31  4 

Last  blocks,  rough   2,224  3,343 

Lasts  and  trees   1,050  562 

Oars  and  sculls   2,811  1,875 

Picture  and  room  mouldings   14,262  12,424 

Picture  and  photograph  frames,  wood   3,443  3,475 

Hickory  felloes,  rough  .•   4,237  1,625 

Shafts,  poles  and  bars                                                 ..  2,049  871 

Shooks   1,346  56 

Timber,  bent  and  cut  to  shape   3,077  1,929 

"        box,  cut  to  size   (undressed)   8,155  2,613 

(dressed  or  partly  dressed)  20,759  31,972 

Hickory,  undressed   3,379  3,040 

Architraves,  etc   22   

Veneers,  3-ply   18.657  22,119 

n.e.i   1,953  3]551 

Churns,  etc   19,211  15,192 

Pickets,  undressed   4.030  2,174 

Shingles   3,487  3,132 

Staves,  dressed  or  partly  dressed   1,907  337 

undressed.   11,164  3,538 

Hickory  spokes,  dressed   7,002  4'376 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Trade  Com  missioner  B.  ,S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  August  31,  1918. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  lias  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  famous  11  [guazu  "  Falls  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  tails  from  a  power-producing  point  of  view.  The  Minister  states  thai  the  falls 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Niagara  and  considers  their  utilization  for  the  pro- 
duction of  hydroelectric  energy  to  be  a  feasible  projed  which  should  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  I  his  purpose  the  appointment  is  recommended  of  a  com- 
mission of  engineers  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  undertaking  surveys  and  pre- 
liminary invest  igation  work.  The  falls  of  "  Cguazu  "  are  600  to  Too  miles  distanl 
from  Buenos  Aires,  and  from  Tucuman  the  centre  of  the  sugar-growing  district. 
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If  the  Government  undertakes  the  work,  as  seems  to  be  the  present  intention,  the 
project  may  be  found  suitable  for  immediate  execution  although  the  present  hardly 
Beems  to  be  an  appropriate  time,  even  for  a  government  department,  to  undertake  an 
engineering  work  of  such  magnitude,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  procuring  and  trans- 
porting materia]  being  such  that  considerable  time  will  probably  elapse  before  any- 
thing concrete  can  be  accomplished. 

There  La  at  present  only  one  hydro-electric  plant  in  Argentina,  that  of  the  Com- 
pania  Hidro-Electrica  de  Tucuman,  which  is  producing  .4,500  horse-power  of  energy  for 
lighting,  power  and  tramway  business  in  the  city  of  Tucuman,  and  in  the  sugar  mills 
of  the  immediately  surrounding  districts.  The  current  is  brought  a  distance  of  18 
kilometres  at  a  voltage  of  44,000  which  is  transformed  into  4,400  on  reaching  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Tucuman,  and  finally  distributed  at  a  pressure  of  440  volts.  The 
Tncuman  Hydro-Electric  Company  supplies  about  one-third  of  the  light  and  power 
requirements  of  Tucuman. 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Importation  Assumed  by  the  Government. 

Milan,  September  30,  1918. — The  Official  Gazette  of  the  7th  of  September  publishes 
the  following  decree: — 

Xo  import  permit  can  be  given  private  firms  after  the  15th  of  September,  1918, 
for  the  following  articles :  Alcohol,  olive  oil,  benzol,  toluol,  cotton  waste,  vegetable  and 
animal  tallow,  tobacco,  picric  acid,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  and  potassium, 
ammonium,  nitrate,  glycerine,  acetate  of  lime,  acetone,  naphthalene,  sterilized  cotton 
wool,  wool,  steel  ingots,  pig-iron,  sheet  iron  and  steel,  iron  and  steel  wire,  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  nickel,  tin,  lead  and  brass,  antimony,  zinc,  aluminium  and  their 
alloys,  grain  and  other  cereals  for  alimentary  purposes  and  their  flours,  oats,  potatoes, 
rice,  meat  (frozen,  salted  or  in  tins),  condensed  milk,  salmon,  tunny  under  oil,  bacon, 
horses  and  mules,  saccharine,  sugar,  coffee,  jute,  hides  and  skins. 

The  importation  of  the  foregoing  commodities  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministers  of  Food,  Arms  and  Munitions,  Finance,  War,  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labour. 

The  Interministerial  Committee  of  Supplies  by  decrees  signed  by  the  participat- 
ing ministers  is  given  authority  after  due  deliberation  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  from 
this  list. 

A  special  council  of  importation,  it  is  stated,  will  be  appointed.  Permits  granted 
for  the  importation  of  any  of  the  above  articles  up  to  the  14th  of  September  are  to  be 
regarded  as  valid. 

Government  Regulations  Prescribed  for  Woollen  Textiles. 

It  has  been  made  obligatory  by  recent  Government  decree  for  all  industrial  estab- 
fishments  producing  woollen  (pure  or  mixed)  textiles  for  eventual  sale  to  the  public, 
to  place  clearly  and  indelibly  on  the  goods  themselves  at  intervals  of  every  five  metres 
and  on  both  sides  of  each  piece  the  sale  price  per  metre  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
retail  price  of  said  textiles  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price 
referred  to.  Woollen  goods  manufactured  before  the  publication  of  this  decree  cannot 
be  retailed  at  an  advance  of  more  than  35  per  cent  on  manufacturer's  sale  price  or 
when  this  is  not  known  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  wholesaler's  price.  The  same 
regulations  apply  to  imported  textiles  whose  original  price  will  be  increased  by  the 
transportation  charges  and  customs  duties.  The  carrying  out  of  the  decree  which  also 
establishes  heavy  penalties  for  its  contravention  is  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Indus- 
try, Commerce  and  Labour. 
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Ships  now  Built  subject  to  Government  Requisition. 

A  Government  decree  with  reference  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  has  recently 
been  promulgated.  Up  to  its  enaction  the  ships  of  new  construction  were  exempted 
for  one  year  from  requisition.  This  special  consideration,  which  was  adopted  to 
encourage  naval  construction  and  which  has  produced  the  desired  effect  worked  out 
advantageously  to  the  shipowners,  as  unregulated  freight  rates  naturally  netted  higher 
returns  than  rates  on  requisitioned  vessels.  This  latest  decree,  however,  extends  the 
requisitioning  to  ships  of  new  construction. 

New  Italian-American  Bank  at  New  York. 

The  Banca  Italian  di  Sconto  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  have  founded 
at  New  York  a  new  bank  known  as  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company,  which 
proposes  to  develop  business  relations  between  Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  new 
institution  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  500,000  pounds  sterling  and  a  reserve  of  250,000 
pounds  sterling,  and  will  open  up  its  offices  at  399  Broadway,  in  the  same  building 
where  is  located  the  Italian  Consulate  at  New  York. 

Manganese  Production  in  Italy. 

In  the  Italian  metallurgical  industry  some  anxiety  has  been  felt  as  to  the  supplies 
of  manganese  which  are  indispensable  for  steel  production.  Although  imports  are  not 
now  coming  forward  from  Kussia,  Scotland,  and  the  British  Indies,  the  Metallurgia 
Ttaliana  points  out  that  there  is  more  manganese  existing  in  Italy  than  is  generally 
believed.  In  the  last  official  report  of  the  Corpo  Reale  (Royal  Body)  of  mines  it  is 
shown  that  the  native  production  is  increasing  even  though  the  importation  is  falling 
off.  In  1913  while  no  returns  are  shown  for  ferromanganese  minerals,  in  1917 
4,806  metric  tons  were  produced,  and  whereas  1,622  metric  tons  are  given  as  the 
production  of  manganese  in  1913,  there  were  24,835  metric  tons  produced  in  1917. 
The  importation  of  manganese  minerals  on  the  other  hand  has  dropped  from  29,925 
metric  tons  in  1916  to  21,538  metric  tons  last  year  and  the  imports  of  the  alloys  of 
ferro  metals,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ferromanganese,  have  dropped  from 
10,565  tons  in  1913  to  6,651  tons  in  1917. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Italian  manganese  minerals  are  for  the  greater  part 
not  rich  in  manganese  and  are  mixed  with  siliceous  ore.  With  the  exception  of  a  mine 
in  Sardinia  which  gives  some  mineral  averaging  60  per  cent  manganese  contents,  all 
the  other  mines  yield  only  20  to  30  per  cent  manganese  and  about  35  per  cent  silicates. 
By  the  employment  of  the  electric  furnace,  however,  this  siliceous  ore  manganese,  it 
is  stated,  can  be  utilized  and  if  ferromanganese  is  not  produced  at  least  ferro- 
silicon  manganese  can  be  obtained.  , 

Italo-Serb  Institute. 

There  has  been  organized  at  Rome  an  Italo-Serbian  Economic  and  Commercial 
Institute  for  the  encouraging  of  the  economic,  political  and  intellectual  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  A  commission  representing  the  Serbian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  is  shortly  to  visit  Italy. 

Italian-Russian  Economic  Union. 

An  "  Unione  Economica  Italiana-Russa "  (Italian-Russian  Economic  Union), 
has  been  formed  at  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  for  the 
development  of  the  economic  relations  between  Italy  and  Russia  along  lines  of  mutual 
interest. 
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THE  LIKIN  TAX  IN  CHINA. 

(Commercial  Mladic  A.  W.  Ferrin,  Peking,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

One  oi  the  greatest  obstacles  to  commerce  in  China  is  the  "  Likin,"  the  internal 
tax  on  goods  in  transit,  originating  as  a  war  tax  during  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 

The  "  Likin  "  ("  Li,"  one-thousandth;  " kin,"  gold  or  money)  was  originally  a  tax 
of  out -tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  when  it  was  first  imposed,  about 
L853,  but  to-day  its  amount  is,  apparently,  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  collector. 
At  the  -nine  time  "  likin  barriers"  have  grown  in  number  till  now  they  are  found  at 
all  large  towns  and  up  and  down  all  the  rivers  and  other  thoroughfares.  Between 
Canton  and  Wuchow  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  of  these  barriers,  each  involving 
payment  of  duties,  delay,  and  "worry,  vexatious,  if  not  ruinous,  hindrances  to  the  free 
now  of  trade.  1 

According  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Peking  Dfiily  News  of  December  12,  1917, 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  tax  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  Chinese 
tea.  Starting  with  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  point  of  production  in  the 
interior,  when  the  seaport  is  reached,  after  passing  several  of  these  barriers,  it  is 
worth  .~>0  cents  per  pound.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  likin  officials  is  that  the 
n  venue  is  necessary  'for  the  upkeep  of  the  Chinese  Army.  It  is  usual  for  both  col- 
lectors and  merchants  to  ignore  the  official  tariff  and  to  settle  the  likin  by  a  system 
of  barter. 

Foreigners  have  the  advantage  over  natives  in  that  by  treaty  they  can  pay  a  tax 
of  2|  per  cent  ad  valoren  at  the  port  of  entry  in  addition  to  the  regular  customs  duty 
of  5  per  cent  and  thereby  secure  for  their  goods  exemption  from  further  taxation  in 
transit  to  the  interior,  and  if  the  interior  destination  is  a  treaty  port  they  can  send 
them  there  without  paying  the  additional  2J  per  cent.  Some  native  guilds  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  agreements  with  the  officials  whereby  they  pay,  say,  3  per  cent  at 
the  point  of  departure  'and  2  per  cent  more  at  each  barrier,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
traders  must  make  arrangements  with  each  collector.  Total  likin  payments  on  a 
cargo  carried  a  considerable  distance  may  easily  amount  to  more  thfan  the  original 
value. 

China  officially  recognized  the  evils  of  the  likin  system  in  Article  VIII  of  the  Mackay 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  in  .September,  1902,  and  agreed  to  abolish  the  likin 
barriers  in  return  for  permission  to  place  a  surtax  on  foreign  imports  and  exports 
and  a  consumption  tax  on  Chinese  goods  not  intended  for  export;  but  as  the  consent 
of  other  foreign  powers  was  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  this  provision,  it  has  not 
'come  into  operation. 

The  abolition  of  the  likin  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  likin  revenues  of 
certain  provinces  are  pledged  under  foreign  loans  and  certain  amounts  are  remitted 
to  Peking  for  specific  purposes.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  of  other 
nations,  that  some  Way  be  found  to  reform,  if  not  to  abolish,  this  handicap  to  Chinese 
commerce. 


They  also  Serve  who  only  Buy  Bonds. 

It  takes  more  than  brain  and  brawn  to  win  a  war.  It  takes  food, 
clothing  and  munitions  to  keep  an  efficient  army  on  the  go.  It  takes 
money  to  buy  these  things — and  here's  where  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Canada  can  help  win  the  fight  for  democracy. 

Buy  a  Victory  Bond. 
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PACKING  FOR  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

(Export  World  and  Commercial  Intelligence.) 

The  following  suggestions  with  regard  to  packing  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  been  made  by  an  observer  on  the  spot: — 
Always  follow  clients'  instructions. 
Use  new  packages  of  the  strongest  materials. 
Pack  compactly  to  reduce  freight  charges  to  a  minimum. 

Give  as  much  attention  to  the  inside  as  to  the  outside  packing,  as  it  is  equally 
important. 

Place  braces  and  partitions  in  the  inside  of  cases  to  prevent  shifting  and  breakage. 

Do  not  use  crates  where  cases  should  be  employed. 

Mark  packages  with  a  stencil  and  not  with  a  brush. 

Avoid  covering  packages  with  your  brands  or  other  trade  marks. 

Your  client's  shipping  marks,  numbers,  and  destination  should  appear  on  both 
ends  of  the  packages,  and  the  net  and  gross  weights  in  kilogrammes  and  pounds  on 
the  cover. 

Unless  the  contents  are  identical,  number  each  package  differently. 
Have  the  same  marks  on  your  invoices  as  on  the  packages. 

Mark  the  country  of  origin,  also  name  and  address  of  shipper  on  packages,  but 
avoid  other  unnecessary  inscriptions  or  advertisements. 

Linen  tags  should  always  be  used  on  shipments  of  iron  bars,  pipe,  and  small 
castings  too  small  to  be  marked  with  a  brush  or  stencil. 

Parts  of  machinery  should  be  marked  with  white  paint. 

All  packages  should  be  iron  strapped;  this  includes  bales  and  barrels' as  well  as 
cases.  Kegs,  casks,  and  barrels  should  be  braced  with  strong  head-pieces  bound  with 
heavy  iron  strapping. 

Goods  subject  to  damage  by  water  or  humidity  should  be  lined  with  waterproof 
paper  or  oilcloth.  Cases  containing  valuables  such  as  watches,  revolvers,  perfumery, 
jewellery,  or  silverware  should  be  tin  or  zinc  lined  to  prevent  pilferage. 

Large  and  heavy  cases,  as  well  as  those  containing  valuables  and  other  article* 
subject  to  theft,  should  have  strong  battens,  and  be  reinforced  with  iron  straps. 

Parcel-post  packages  should  not  be  put  up  in  pasteboard  packages,  as  the  goods 
usually  arrive  broken.    They  should  be  tightly  packed  in  waterproof  paper. 

As  many  of  the  duties  are  assessed  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  goods,  including 
all  packing,  shippers  to  this  market  should  study  carefully  the  Dominican  tariff. 

When  instructions  are  necessary  to  ensure  careful  handling  of  the  shipment  they 
should  be  expressed  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English. 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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PAPER  TEXTILES  IN  GERMANY. 

(Munchen-Gladbach  correspondence  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  September  20.) 
The  use  of  paper  yarn  has  been  largely  extended  during  the  past  half  year.  The 
importance  of  the  industry  may  be  judged  by  the  increased  production  now  amounting 
to  about  SS,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Throughout  the  spring  and  partly  also  in  the  sum- 
mer the  employment  of  the  spinning  mills  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  the  con- 
ditions have  since  improved.  Army  orders  have  increased  in  volume,  and  further 
large  orders  are  expected.  Civilian  demand  for  yarn  of  all  numbers  has  increased 
largely  since  the  fees  for  the  release  of  the  wares  have  been  reduced.  The  opposition 
of  the  public  to  manufactures  of  paper  yarn  which  has  been  quite  noticeable  of  late 
lias  been  due  chiefly  to  the  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  possibilities  of  the 
paper  yarn  and  its  range  of  utility  which  have  given  rise  to  unwarranted  hopes. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MANUFACTURING  PROCESSES. 

The  manufacturing  processes  are  constantly  being  improved,  and  as  the  matters 
stand  now,  paper  yarn  can  be  used  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  various  fabrics 
and  garments,  excepting  only  body  linen  and  the  better  sorts  of  outside  garments. 
Workingmen's  clothes,  bed  and  table  linen,  curtains,  sail  cloth,  imitation  leather,  and 
many  other  articles  of  good  quality  can  now  be  made.  With  proper  handling  these 
products  will  give  satisfactory  results.  As  the  genuine  articles  are  at  present  scarce, 
the  public  is  really  compelled  to  make  use  of  these  paper  wares  and  will  get  along  with 
them  the  better,  as  considerable  success  has  been  achieved  in  making  them  both  usable 
and  durable. 

COMBINED  WITH  OTHER  MATERIALS. 

In  many  fabrics  the  paper  yarn  is  combined  with  wool,  shoddy,  cotton  waste,  etc., 
and  the  supply  of  fabrics  for  the  clothing  industry  is  thus  enlarged.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  these  articles  will  disappear  immediately  upon  the  return  of  peace. 
The  demand  for  them  will  continue  undiminished  for  some  time,  and  some  of  them 
may  retain  their  place  in  the  market  permanently. 

The  weaving  mills  are  now  likewise  more  active.  Army  orders,  as  well  as  civilian 
purchases,  have  been  more  frequent,  and  the  auxiliary  industries,  including  paper 
cutting  and  the  fitting  of  paper  fabrics  are  better  employed. 

The  use  of  paper  yarn  for  sewing  thread  is  also  increasing,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
scarcity  of  cotton  and  linen  thread.  The  preparation,  twisting,  etc.,  have  been  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  paper  threads  are  strong  and  durable  enough  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  clothing  and  sacks.  The  Army  Administration  has  placed 
large  orders  for  paper  sewing  thread.  Thread  of  the  very  fine  numbers  cannot  as  yet 
be  manufactured  of  paper  yarn. 


VICTORY ! 

The  word  carries  a  thrill.  It  touches  our  fondest  hopes,  our  deepest 
purpose,  our  pride  in,  doing  our  part.  It  spells  freedom,  prosperity,  a 
clean  and  decent  world  to  live  in. 

Victory  Bonds  equip  armies,  build  fleets.  But  they  do  something  far 
greater— they  buy  victory. 

They  yield  five  and  one-half  per  cent? — Yes — and  victory! 

Buy  Bonds  to  your  Utmost! 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  hy  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  1,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

498,042 
618,528 
627,577 
930,863 
1,205,598 
1,634,039 
1,109,827 
665,844 
242^496 

Bushels. 

49,809 
15,297 
92,625 
58,291 
22,822 
364,1, ".8 
402,591 
222,287 
50,784 

Bushels. 

91,313 
40,171 
65,280 

132,607 
15,717 
74,060 

295,127 
83,632 
14,539 

Bushels. 

6,210 
26,081 
18,101 

Bushels. 

645,374 
700,077 
803^583 
1,121,761 
1,274,130 
2,092,833 
1,807,545 
981,927 
307,819 

2,269,747 

1,033,387 
952,367 
1,737,869 

32,366 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   ... 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

29,993 
20,596 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  .... 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

10, 164 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  . 
Can.    Govt.   Elevator,  for  Imperial 

1,288,976 

752,592 
654,835 
1,483,419 

631,410 

Closed.' 
133,969 
137,608 
150,579 

348,236 

124,764 
146,918 
87,363 

1,125 

22,062 
13,006 
16,508 

32,366 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators- 

11,712,636 

2,332,210 

1,519,727 

196,212 

15,760,785 

418,874 
1,297,421 

630,211 
44,436 

114,180 
93,495 

198,869 
60,496 

23,928 
3,115 

29, 160 

469 
1,339 
*1,170 
613 

557,451 
1,395,370 

860,023 
104,932 

2,390,942 

467,040 



56,203 

•1,170 
2,421 

2,917,776 

106,286 

L5.033 

929,493 
1,356,597 

670,528 
382,510 

233, 950 
26,206 
146,1  1 1 
699,333 

459,988 
286,218 
326,699 
323,217 
15,524 

6,172,440 

Midland — 

15,033 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

929,493 
l,310[83l> 

Not 
i,045 

reported. 
'44,722 

Goderich — 

537,173 
379,019 

233,950 

134,355 
3,491 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

26,206 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

446,144 

699,333 

Montreal — 

188,875 
111,794 
264,901 
30,283 

215,487 
89,051 

55,626 
85, 373 
61,798 
748 

„           No.  2  

276,685 
15,524 

t  15,501 

Total  Public  Elevators  

5,146,828 
19,259,40( 

761,844 

248,267 

t  15,501 

3,561,094 

1,824,197 

J  *  1,1701 
t  t  15,501  J 
198,633 

24,851,001 

t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — 0 ontinued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  November  1,  1918. 


Grades. 

For  Account 
of  Imperial 
Government 

1  CI  111  I  lliVL 

Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 

T)  1  vi  «i  i  1  n 

J_/l  V  Ii5  I  V'll. 

Bushels 

'  "2, 874,' 028 
813,222 
822, 961 
302',  789 
38,681 
4^551 
290,596 

5,146,828 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   



Bushels. 

100,735 
5,857,932 
1,883,629 
1  799  878 
'  809',  292 
394,939 
169] 359 
696,872 

Bushels. 

95,645 
1,860,625 
198,937 
91  506 
43! 753 
11,893 
'884 
84,699 

Bushels. 

196,380 
10,592,585 
2,895,788 
2,717  345 
l't  155!  834 
445,513 
174! 794 
1,072,167 

19,250,406 

8,902 
469,883 
566,370 
617,525 
565! 154 
764,299 
568,961 

No.  2  „   

No.  5  „   

No.  6   

Other    

Totals  

11,712,636 

2,390,942 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  

3,610 
265,031 
417,121 
441, 019 
380^088 
597,859 
197,482 

5,2!>2 
171,188 
112,810 
16,  S99 
17,358 
106,778 
36,715 

33,661 
6,4:39 
159,607 
1 67] 708 

59,662 
334,764 

No.  2   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Totals    

2,332,210 

467,040 

761,844 

3,561,094 

Barley — 

783,124 
458  587 
74,071 
158,546 

"  45,399 

1,519,727 

20,708 
10  022 
10^662 

19,365 
115,512 
5,575 

823, 197 
584,121 
90i 308 

225, 872 
100^699 

1,824, 197 

No.  3C.W  

Fe?d   

10  174 

4',  6 17 

56, 203 

57  152 
50] 663 

248, 267 

Flax- 

26,157 
2,407 
3,802 

138,738 
15,241 
4,012 

2,277 
il9 

167,172 
17,648 
7,933 

5,880 

No.  2  C.W  

No.  3    »    ,  

5,855 

25 

Totals  

32,366 

163,846 

2,421 

198,633 

*  1,170 

15,501 

15,501 
*  1,170 

Total  quantity  in  store  . . . 

15,700,785 

2,917,776 

6,172,440 

24,851,001 

*  Pvye. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  EXPORTS. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  October  19,  1918.— During  the  1918  season  up  to  September  30,  Cuba 
exported  2,821,977  sacks  of  sugar  as  compared  with  an  export  in  1917  of  2,802,408 
sacks  and  in  1916  2,615,524  sacks.  The  following  table  gives  the  destination  of  exports 
of  Cuban  sugar  during  these  years: — 

Sacks.  Sacks.  Sacks. 

Destination—  1916.  1917.  1918. 

United  States   13,284,932      13,148,850  13,259,080 

Mexico   29.400  33,400  49,200 

Canada   210,102 

Spain   105,140 

Other  European  countries   4,994,633        6,435,028  6,130,316 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  November 
1,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 




Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 



November  1,  1918— 

Bushels. 

11,712,636 
2,390,942 
5,140,828 

Bushels. 

4,048,149 
526,834 
1,025,612 

Bushels. 

15,760,785 
2,917,776 
6,172,440 

Total  

19,250,406 

5,600,595 

24,851,001 

November  f,  1917 — 

4,581,406 
363,695 
9,592,189 

5,564,464 
254,509 
843,171 

10,145,870 
618,204 
10,435,360 

Total  

14,537,290 

6.662,144 

21,199,434 

November  3,  1916— 

Terminal  elevators  

9,S50,280 
353,024 
6,393,347 

5,820,803 
83,184 
9,048,655 

15,671,0S3 
436,208 
15,442,002 

Total  

16,596,651 

14,952,642 

31,549,293 

November  5,  1915 — 

16,870,762 
175,304 
5,353,373 

4,026,538 
59,098 
1,529,130 

20,897,300 
234,402 
6,882,503 

22,399,439 

5,614,766 

28,014,205 

November  5,  1914 — 

10,094,264 
269,536 
7,406,105 

3,594,889 
44,780 
2,012,251 

13,689,153 
314,316 
9,418,356 

Total.     

17,769,905 

5,651,920 

23,421,825 

MINERALS  IN  JAPAN. 

Eastern  Commerce. 

Keturns  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  show  that  the 
output  of  gold  in  Japan  during  July  this  year  amounted  to  135,894  momme,  that  of 
silver  4,139,692  momme,  that  of  copper  11,477,996  kin,  that  of  iron  5,943  tons,  that  of 
coal  1,832,057  tons,  that  of  kerosene  184,160  koku  and  that  of  sulphur  5,536  tons.  The 
following  table  shows  the  output  of  minerals  in  Japan  proper  from  January  1  to  July 
31  this  year: — 


Gold  momme.  1,133,673 

Silver                                                                                      "  30,078,955 

Copper  kin.  80,731,017 

Iron  tons.  48,660 

Coal                                                                                              "  13,949,990 

Kerosene  koku.  1,235,930 

Sulphur  tons.  40,346 

Note. — 1  koku  —  4*765  gallons.  (Approximately.) 

1  kin  =  160  momme  —  1*323  pounds.  (Approximately.) 

50492—3 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending-  November  1,  1918. 


Ont. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne, 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.K.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Colling  wood,  G.T.R.   

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  , 

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. . . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 
ii  it  ii   2  ii 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R. . . . .".  .".  \ 

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  , 

Port  McNicol,  C.P.R  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  


Total. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

452,186 
724,479 
978,271 
486,715 


112 

295,320 
143,166 

73,183 
215,653 
192,919 
221,178 
190,735 

97,151 


4,021,068 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
569,945 


217,886 
179,790 
930,908 
157 
865,320 
484,087 


577,152 
303,069 
81,976 
36,790 
413,745 


4,660,S25 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 


94,575 
22,250 


52,764 


311,785 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

(Eastern  Commerce.) 

According  to  the  Chugai  Shogyo,  the  steel  industry  in  Japan  has  attained  a 
remarkable  development  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The  output  of  steel 
in  1902  was  only  31,000  tons  and  in  1911  the  figures  increased  to  191,000  tons.  Last 
year  the  figures  amounted  to  529,000  tons.  The  import  of  steel  to  Japan  in  1902  was 
192,000  tons  and  in  1911  the  figures  increased  to  488,000  tons.  Last  year  the  figures 
reached  675,000  tons.  The  demand  for  steel  in  Japan  in  1903  was  218,000  tons  and 
in  1911  the  figures  increased  to  654,000  tons.  Last  year  the  figures  amounted  to 
1,182,000  tons.  The  Yawata  Steel  Foundry  in  Kyushu,  under  the  Government's 
control,  is  now  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  business  and  it  is  anticipated  that  its  output 
in  1921,  in  which  year  the  expansion  work  is  expected  to  be  completed,  will  amount 
to  800,000  tons.  Among  private  steel  foundries,  old  and  new,  are  the  Nippon  Gokan 
Kaisha  (Japan  Steel  Tube  Factory)  whose  output  is  expected  to  amount  to  100,000 
tons  next  year,  the  Sumitomo  Jugo-jo,  Nitto  Seigo  Kaisha,  Oshima  Seigo  Kaisha  and 
Fuji  Seigo  Kaisha.  These  steel  factories  are  now  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  enter- 
prises and  in  1920  their  output  will  exceed  1,000,000  tons.  This  year  the  output  of 
steel  in  the  country  is  expected  to  amount  to  770,000  tons  and  the  import  of  same  to 
(500,000  tons,  the  demand  for  steel  being  estimated  at  1,350,000  tons.  The  following 
table  shows  the  output  and  import  of  steel  and  the  demand  for  same  in  Japan  during 
the  past  ten  years : — 


Output.  Import.  Demand. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1908   99,000  439,000  527,000 

1909   102,000  280,000  368,000 

lSfiO   167,000  366,000  516,000 

1911   191;000  488,000  654,000 

1912   219,000  640,000  S23,000 

1913   254,000  543,000  765,000 

1914   282,000  408,000  661,000 

1915   335,000  243,000  553,000 

1916   384,000  454,000  819,000 

1917   529,000  675,000  1,182,000 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Kegina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

781.  Wire  fencing,  gates,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  engineers  is  open  to  undertake 
the  agency  of  a  first-class  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wire  fencing,  gates,  etc.,  for  the 
sale  of  which  they  claim  an  expert  knowledge.  A  partner  is  at  present  in  the  United 
States,  so  could  advantageously  conduct  negotiations. 

782.  Saccharine. — A  firm  in  Yokohama  is  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  above 
in  Canada  after  the  war. 

783.  Travelling  agency. — A  traveller  with  experience  in  the  British  West  Indies 
is  about  to  take  a  trip  through  those  colonies  as  representative  of  several  Canadian 
manufacturers.  He  would  like  to  secure  representation  for  the  following  additional 
lines  of  Canadian  goods:  Medium-priced  men's  shoes,  babies'  shoes,  knitted  underwear, 
summer  sweaters  for  ladies,  bathing  suits,  women's  hats,  wallpaper,  rubber  goods,  arti- 
ficial flowers. 

784.  Bottles. — An  importing  house  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  wishes  to  pur- 
chase one  hundred  dozen  24-ounce  whisky  bottles. 

785.  Axe  handles. — A  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  firm  is  open  to  purchase  a  car- 
load of  axe  handles. 

78G.  Broom  stalls.— An  English  linn  inquires  for  broom  stails.  Average  Length 
4  feet  2  inches,  diameter  L^-inch  full,  [nquirer  states  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  these  at  present. 

787.  Aluminium  ingots.— A  Japanese  firm  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  alu- 
minium ingots  (98  per  cent).    Said  ingots  to  be  of  first  quality. 

788.  Railway  red  car  boxes.— A  Glasgow  firm  inquires  for  the  above  with  a  viev 
to  post-war  business.  Considerable  quantities  have  been  imported  in  the  past  from 
the  United  States. 

789.  Zinc  residues,  flux  skimmings  and  hard  spelter. — A  Glasgow  firm  wishi 
hear  from  exporters  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  post-war  business. 

790.  Small  petrol  engine  for  farming  purposes.  An  Airdrie  firm  wi  hi  bo  hear 
from  manufacturers  who  have  the  above  to  offer  for  post-war  business. 

791.  Zinc  ore. — A  Glasgow'  firm,  who  have  imported  the  above  from  Canada  before 
the  war,  wish  to  communicate  with  exporters  with  a  yiew  to  post-war  busings,, 
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792,  Cream  separators. — A  Scottish  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 

exporters  of  the  above  for  post-war  business. 

793.  Small  threshing  outfits. — An  Airdrie  firm  asks  to  hear  from  exporters  who 

can  offer  the  above  for  post-war  business. 

794  Chilled  cast  tramway  and  railway  wheels. — An  important  firm  of  manu- 
facturer-" representatives  would  like  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufac- 
turers with  a  view  of  undertaking  their  representation  in  Argentina,  and  would  like 
gel  iu  touch  with  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  deliver  said  materials  at  a 
shipping  port  and  ship  same  to  this  country. 

795.  Pit  props. — The  representative  of  several  Belgian  and  French  manufacturers 
and  mine  owners  wishes  to  make  arrangements  to  get  supplies  of  pit  props^  and  timber 
or  construction  purposes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.— Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 

Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

IN  CANADA. 

By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  publishes  inquiries 
received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with  Canada. 
Canadian  importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  and  furnish 
catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manufacturing  the 
goods  required. 

Engines  and  heavy  machinery,  electrical  machines  and  appliances  and  acces- 
sories.— A  large  range  of  catalogues  of  the  leading  United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
may  now  be  consulted  at  the  offices  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, 367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  and  at  the  offices  of  H.M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Toronto,  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

Scientific  apparatus,  X-ray  tubes,  etc. — An  English  manufacturer  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  would  take  up  the  representation  for  this  market. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4044.) 

Electrical  generators,  motors,  switchgears,  projectors,  ship  fittings,  etc.— An 
English  firm  of  manufacturing  engineers  who  are  not  represented  here  desire  to  make 
arrangements  with  a  Canadian  firm  who  can  handle  their  machinery,  etc.  (Address 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring 
to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4030.) 

Cycle  and  motor  accessories.  An  English  manufacturing  firm  in  the  Midlands 
desires  to  appoint  a  Canadian  agent  to  care  for  their  after-the-war  trade.  (Address 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring 
to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4032.) 

Steam,  gas  and  oil  engines,  mining  machinery,  etc.— A  well  known  English  firm 
of  manufacturing  engineers  are  prepared  to  appoint  Canadian  agents  who  control  a 
technical  staff  capable  of  erecting  and  putting  their  machinery  in  running  order. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4037.) 

Dry  cells  for  batteries.  A  London,  England,  firm  of  manufacturers  wishes  to 
appoint  suitable  agents  in  Canada.  (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada, 
367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  2114.) 

Basic  slag. — An  English  metallurgist  who  will  be  in  a  position  after  the  war  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  basic  slag,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  buyers. 
(Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal, 
referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4039.) 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
1!)  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  sttett, 


Auckland.     Cable  Addr 


Canadian. 


Siberia. 

Li.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth.  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun  Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


B.    Millin,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


British  West  Indies. 


Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Cable 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania. 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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W.  L.  Griffith, 
London. 


CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE, 
United  Kingdom. 

Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion.. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Mi  km,    Brilish  Consul. 

Mexico". 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,   Briitsri  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Trade  anil  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  HI,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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THEN  GRUDGE  YE  NOT 


(Awarded  First  Prize  by  Dominion  Victory  Loan  Committee.) 


Since  neither  word  of  ours  can  raise, 

Nor  prayer  of  ours  restore, 
The  dear  lost  lads  of  other  days, 

That  legion  "  gone  before," 
How  shall  we  grudge  the  yellow  gold 

To  beat  the  foemen  down, 
Where  the  Red  Prussians  pitiless  hold 

Sacked  city,  pillaged  town? 

But  if  some  faith  of  ours  could  know, 

Some  prayer  of  ours  awake, 
The  dear  lost  lads  of  long  ago 

That  perished  for  our  sake, 
And  at  the  dusk  their  spirits  dim 

Came  whispering  sweet  and  far 
From  that  fair  land  beyond  the  rim 

Of  things  that  mortal  are — 

If  such  could  be,  would  these  not  ask 

(Vague  voices  down  the  wind) 
That  we  should  help — ah,  humble  task — ■ 

Their  comrades  left  behind  ? 
Then  grudge  we  not  the  yellow  gold 

To  beat  the  foemen  down, 
Where  the  Red  Prussians  pitiless  hold 

Sacked  city,  pillaged  town. 

George  H.  Maitland. 


GRUDGE  NOT  TO  BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  November  11,  1918.  No.  772 


THE  LYONS  FAIR. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  applied  for  thirty  booths  at  the  next 
Lyons  Fair,  which  opens  on  March  1,  1919,  and  continues  for  two  weeks.  A  few  of  the 
booths  will  be  used  for  a  general  Government  exhibit  of  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fisheries,  minerals  and  metals,  but  most  of  the  booths  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  for  allotment  to  manufacturers  for  a  display 
of  samples  and  catalogues  or  photographs  of  articles  which  will  be  available  for 
exportation  to  France. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  system  recognized  by  the  management  of  the  Lyons 
Fair  the  conditions  attached  will  be  that  no  booths  shall  be  allotted  unless  proper 
arrangements  are  made  for  representation  by  qualified  and  authorized  parties  who  can 
give  information  about  the  articles  exhibited. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  pay  for  the  booths  and  will  also  pay 
the  freight  upon  the  exhibits  from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  Lyons. 

Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  disposed  to  undertake  representation  should 
make  application  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  for  space. 

The  Lyons  Fair  is  not  a  mere  exhibition.  The  firms  represented  are  encouraged 
to  accept  orders  and  the  orders  actually  taken  in  1918  were  valued  at  750,000,000  francs. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  the  famous  'Leipsig  Fair  annually  attracted  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  France  hopes  that  after  the  war  the  Lyons  Fair  will 
attract  a  much  larger  number  of  visitors  than  the  Leipsig  Fair  and  the  success  so  far 
achieved  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  war  time  makes  it  seem  probable  that  France 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  Lyons  Fair  is  not  designed  merely  as  an  annual  sale  of  French  goods.  It  is 
far  broader  in  its  scope.  Other  nations  can  share  its  advantages  with  France,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  British  and  American  manufacturers  have  realized  the  im- 
portance of  exhibiting.  Very  few  Canadian  manufacturers  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  Lyons  Fair.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
been  very  busy  in  the  production  of  war  supplies  and  have  also  found  it  peculiarly 
difficult  to  get  shipping  facilities  for  private  business.  Many  of  them  have  had  trouble 
also  in  obtaining  raw  materials.  They  did  not  think  it  wise  under  the  circumstances 
to  offer  to  take  orders  for  what  they  might  never  be  able  to  deliver. 

The  whole  situation  is  altered  by  the  recent  war  developments.  With  permanent 
peace  in  sight  it  is  important  that  Canadian  manufacturers  who  wish  to  participate 
in  after-war  export  trade  should  be  represented  at  the  next  Lyons  Fair. 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  Italy,  was 
instructed  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  visit  the  'Lyons  Fair  of  1918, 
and  his  report  has  been  considered  worthy  of  publication  as  a  supplement  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin.    Mr.  Clarke's  report  follows: — 

THE  LYONS  FAIR  OF  1918. 

For  the  third  year,  surmounting  continually  increasing  difficulties,  the  Inter- 
national Wholesale  Trades  Fair  of  Lyons,  held  March  1-15,  was  a  remarkable 
success.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  dependent  upon  the  lack  of  transport  facilities, 
import  and  export  prohibitions,  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  raw  material,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  industries  in  France  and  the  allied  countries  are  devoted 
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almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  essentially  war  material,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  more  appreciable  difficulties,  there  were  3,176  exhibitors  this  year  occupy- 
ing approximately  2,o()0  stands,  or  583  more  participants  than  in  1917,  and  1,834 
more  than  in  1916.  The  total  business  done  at  the  1918  fair  amounted  to  750,000,000 
francs,  over  against  a  business  of  410,000,000  francs  in  1917,  and  52,000,000  francs  in 
1916.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  value  of  insurance  taken  out  by  the  exhibitors  on 
their  samples  increased  from  3,000,000  francs  in  1916  to  7,000,000  francs  in  1917,  and 
to  11,000,000  francs  in  1918.  Buyers  too  were  in  far  greater  numbers  this  year.  On 
the  basis  therefore  of  statistics  the  fair  of  1918  was  a  grand  indisputable  economic 
victory,  and  the  triumphal  success  has  far  surpassed  all  expectations,  not  only  the  most 
optimistic  hopes  of  the  French  organizers,  but  of  the  participants  themselves. 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS. 

There  is  reproduced  herewith  the  official  statistics  of  exhibitors  according  to  coum 
tries,  for  the  three  years  of  the  fair's  existence: — 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

From  France  and  her  colonies  

2,169 

2,346 

Foreign  exhibitors — 

Switzerland  

,  ,    ,  ,  77 

163 

102 

Italy  

105 

40 

United  Kingdom  

. .    . .  14 

43 

113 

Portugal  

35 

2 

29 

21 

25 

527 

Holland  

.  .    .  .  1 

8 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Japan  ' 

3 

2 

Sweden  

1 

21 

0 

2 

Total  

2,593 

3,182 

Although  Canada  is  officially  recorded  as  having  only  two  firms  represented  this 
year  there  were  exhibited  the  products  of  seven  Canadian  firms.  Two  Canadian  com- 
panies occupied  separate  stands,  while  four  were  in  the  booths  of  their  French  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  catalogue  of  a  seventh  firm  was  shown  in  the  American  catalogue 
stand,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on  in  this  report.  There  were,  the 
writer  understands,  the  products  of  four  Canadian  companies  shown  at  the  1916  fair 
and  four  at  the  1917  fair,  although  none  are  mentioned  in  the  official  statement. 

EXHIBITORS  AT  MORE  THAN  ONE  FAIR. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  have  been  417  exhibitors  occupying  stands 
at  the  three  fairs  of  1916,  1917  and  1918,  and  780  exhibitors  who  have  participated  in 
each  of  the  fairs  of  1917  and  1918. 

BUSINESS   DONE   THIS  YEAR. 

Information  as  to  the  orders  taken  in  some  of  the  principal  groups  in  1918  is  now 


available. 

Groups—  Francs. 

Cottons   10,000,000 

Automobiles  and  bicycles   70,000,000 

Agricultural  machinery   56,000,000 

Machinery   50,000,000 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies   38,000,000 

Metallurgy   35,000.000 

Leather  industries   35,000,000 

Structural  material   33,000,000 

Ironmongery  and  hardware   31,000,000 

Chemical  industries   30,000,000 
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BUSINESS  DONE  THIS  YEAR.  Coninued. 


Groups —  Franks. 

Boots  and  shoes   25,000,000 

Office  supplies   25,000,000 

Food  products   21,000,000 

Colonial  products  .  .  20,000,000 

Paper   14,000,000 

Readymade  clothes   13,000,000 

Furniture  ,   ..  12,500,000 

Hosiery   12,000,000 

Heating  apparatus   12,000,000 

Furs  and  pelts   11,000,000 

Silks   10,000,000 

Clocks  and  watches,  etc   7,500,000 

Toys   7,000,000 

House  furnishings   7,000,000 

Ceramic  ware   6,000,000 

Woollens  i  .  .  5,000,000 

Corsets  and  haberdashery   5,000,000 


The  business  transacted  by  the  United  States  firms  forms  it  is  reported  a  very 
important  part  of  the  total  sales. 

LYONS  OVER  AGAINS.T  LEIPSIG. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  indicate  the  progress  made  by  the  Lyons 
Fair  during  the  three  years  and  give  evidence  of  its  international  character.  No  lon- 
ger can  the  Leipsiz  Fair  claim  this  latter  distinction  and  the  Fair  on  the  Rhone  is 
becoming  a  real  and  successful  competitor  of  the  German.  It  was  not  long  ago  that 
the  Teutons  were  jeering  at  the  little  wooden  booths  along  the  French  quays  of  Lyons, 
and  referring  to  the  French  institution  as  a  colossal  fiasco.  This  tune  of  theirs  has 
now  changed,  however,  and  the  Germans  of  Leipsig  no  longer  dissimulate  their  anxiety 
as  to  the  future  of  their  French  rival.  For  instance,  the  official  journal  of  the  Fair  of 
Leipsig  wrote  a  few  months  ago  on  the  triumph  of  the  second  Lyons  Fair  as  follows : 
u  We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  success  of  the  Lyons  Fair  but  on  the  contrary 
recognize  that  Leipsig  has  at  Lyons  a  strong  opponent  against  which  it  is  imperative 
to  place  in  action  every  means  of  combat.  Nor  has  Lyons  yet  arrived  at  the  apogee  of 
its  development."  Already  the  Reichstag  has  granted  a  subsidy  amounting  to  1,312,- 
000  francs  to  the  Leipsig  Fair,  in  view  of  this  apprehension,  and  the  city  of  Leipsig 
itself  in  order,  it  is  hoped,  to  better  meet  its  French  competitor  has  not  hesitated  in 
copying  several  features  of  the  French  organization  system.  To  these  measures  of  its 
opponent,  however,  the  directors  of  the  Lyons  Fair  have  replied  by  laying  on  the  first 
of  March  this  year,  the  corner  stone  of  New  Fair  Palace,  as  it  is  called,  where  5,000 
exhibitors  will  find  accommodation  and  whose  expenses  are  estimated  at  20,000,000 
francs.  This  move  undoubtedly  is  a  powerful  French  counter  attack,  and  well  mighl 
Mr.  Lignon,  the  president  of  the  Lyons  Fair,  remark  in  his  address  at  the  official  cere- 
mony," that  we  believe  a  great  event  is  being  written  today  in  the  annals  of  the 
economic  activity  of  the  world." 

LITTLE  WOODEN  BOOTHS. 

The  little  wooden  booths  in  which  the  exhibitor  arrays  his  samples — for  let  it  be 
understood  that  the  stands,  made  of  pine  and  spruce  and  measuring  1  by  I  by  3-25 
metres,  are  small  portable  houses,  erected  one  against  the  other,  and  are  taken  down 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  fair — will  be  used  again  next  year  but  probably  not  for  the 
fifth  Lyons  Fair  of  1920,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Fair  Palace  will  then  be  ready 
for  occupation. 

Many  a  person  will  regret  the  loss  of  these  picturesque  shops  of  wood,  which  in 
the  public  squares  and  along  the  city  quays  resemble  miniature  Swiss  villages.  In 
front  of  these  shops,  to  which  only  the  buyers  as  a  rule  are  admitted,  the  townspeople 
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walk  back  and  forth,  peering  in  through  the  windows,  trimmed  generally  with  white 
curtains,  which  often  are  drawn  back  to  display  the  samples  within.  The  inside  of  the 
stands  about  10  square  metres  in  measurement,  is  for  the  most  part  elegantly  furnished 


with  high  class  office  furniture,  rugs  and  appointments.  There  is  reproduced  above  a 
photograph  showing  the  general  appearance  of  the  booths  from  the  outside. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FAIR. 

The  fair  this  year  was  arranged  in  three  principal  parts  of  the  city.  On  arriving 
at  the  main  railway  station  to  the  south  of  the  city,  the  visitor  found  to  his  right  and 


left  and  in  front  of  him,  the  first  group  along  the  Cours  de  Verdun,  and  in  the  Place 
Carnot.    Walking  on  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  one  crossed  the  Place  Belcourt, 
whose  sides  were  lined  by  the  fair  booths,  while  on  one  side  of  this  square  was  located 
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the  automobile  pavilion.  Going"  on  to  the  Rhone  one  crossed  any  of  the  many  bridges 
and  found  on  the  right  bank  the  Place  Morand,  filled  with  stands.  Following  along 
from  here  the  eastern  quays,  the  Avenue  du  Pare  and  the  Tete  d'Or,  the  little  shops 
ran  in  parallel  lines  for  practically  two  miles.  Some  of  these  latter  booths  however 
were  housed  in  a  permanent  building  of  reinforced  concrete  but  partitioned  off  into 
divisions  similar  to  the  wooden  stalls.  (A  section  of  this  building  is  reproduced 
on  opposite  page).  Last  year  the  bulk  of  the  stands  were  arranged  along  the  eastern 
and  western  quays  of  the  Rhone  in  long  parallel  lines  and  to  pass  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  fair  was  to  walk  an  uninterrupted  distance  of  about  15  kilometres. 
Buyers  and  exhibitors  therefore  requested — in  view  of  the  foreseen  development  of 
the  fair — a  regrouping  into  principal  divisions  and  according  to  categories  with  the 
foregoing  results.    Visits  to  any  particular  group  were  thereby  greatly  facilitated. 

Before  describing  more  in  detail  this  year's  Lyons  Fair  it  seems  advisable  to 
state  the  purpose  of  its  establishment  and  to  sketch  briefly  its  development  to  date. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  FAIR. 

What  then  is  this  Lyons  Fair  and  why  was  it  started?  Created  in  full  war,  when 
the  Huns  were  hammering  away  at  Verdun  in  early  1916  the  fair  of  Lyons  has  prim- 
arily the  objects  of  liberating  and  protecting  the  genius  of  France,  its  products,  and 
its  industries.  It  is  in  declared  competition  with  the  famous  fair  of  Leipsig  and, 
inspired  by  patriotic  motives,  purposes  to  strike  Germany  hard  on  the  economic  field. 
The  fair  itself  is  not  a  place  where  merchants  accumulate  their  products  and  sell 
them  to  visitors,  but,  like  the  Leipsig-  fair,  may  be  described  as  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial synthesis  or  getting  together,  a  periodical  sample  show  where  producers  and 
buyers  meet  and  from  samples  shown  make  important  purchases,  delivery  of  which 
is  made  direct  from  the  seller,  on  conditions  varying  as  regards  time  and  place,  and 
in  accord  with  agreements  made  between  the  two  parties.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
no  article  is  sold  at  the  fair  itself. 

France  has  also  two  other  annual  fairs,  one  at  Paris  and  a  third  at  Bordeaux, 
but  only  the  Lyons  Fair  has  truly  an  international  character.  Unlike  both  of  these 
other  fairs  and  unlike  the  British  Industries  Fair,  recently  closed  in  London,  and  the 
Glasgow  Fair,  Lyons  admits  buyers  and  sellers  alike.  As  one  of  the  directors 
informed  the  writer,  these  other  fairs  welcome  any  buyer  but  exclude  the  manufac- 
turer of  foreign  countries.  To  Lyons  however,  may  come  the  producer  of  any  nation, 
i.e.  allied  or  neutral.  It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lyons  Fair  to  make 
it  the  great  national  fair  of  France  and  in  fact  it  has  already  assumed  this  charac- 
teristic. 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  LYONS  FAIR. 

The  credit  of  suggesting  a  sample  fair  at  Lyons  belongs  to  a  Swiss,  Monsieur 
Arland.  Monsieur  Herriot,  Senator  of  France,  Mayor  of  Lyons,  and  at  one  time  a 
minister  in  the  French  Cabinet,  was  taken  with  the  idea,  and  at  once  set  himself  to 
work  out  its  accomplishment,  because  it  seemed  that  if  the  fair  were  once  established 
it;  would  lend  itself  not  only  to  the  economic  development  of  Lyons  but  also  to  that 
of  the  whole  of  France. 

Because  of  the  city's  geographical  and  economic  position  Lyons  appeared  the  best 
choice  for  the  proposed  fair.  Situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  navigable  rivers, 
it  possesses  potentially  by  way  of  the  Rhone  an  open  waterway  to  the  Levant,  the  Far 
East,  and  to  the  French  Colonial  possessions  in  Africa.  It  is  moreover  near  to  another 
large  river,  the  Loire,  which  opens  a  waterway  to  the  ocean,  and  by  means  of  the 
Rhone-Loire  canal  will  allow  direct  trade  with  the  American  continents.  What  is 
more  Lyons  by  rail  is  not  far  distant  from  Spain,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
plans  for  connecting  Lyons  by  canal  with  Geneva  are  now  almost  completed.  More- 
over by  its  geographical  position  Lyons  is  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  south  eastern 
France,  and  the  natural  stepping  stone  to  France's  immediate  neighbours,  and  is  itself 
a  hive  of  industry  as  well  as  being  in  the  midst  of  a  great  agricultural  region. 
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OLD  FAIRS  OF  LYONS. 

In  working  out  this  project  of  M.  Arland,  M.  Ilerriott  in  fact  only  revived  an 
institution  which  existed  at  Lyons  as  far  back  as  1419,  and  which  for  two  centuries 
enjoyed  renown  throughout  the  world.  At  that  time  the  Lyons  Fair  offered  woollens, 
spices,  drugs,  food  products,  silks,  furs,  metals,  cottons,  sponges,  ostrich  feathers,  arms, 
musical  instruments,  earthenware,  haberdashery,  silverware,  and  even  amber  and  dying 
extracts.  "  It  was,"  writes  a  French  author,"  the  premier  European  market  for  com- 
mercial and  banking  exchanges.  The  merchants  of  every  country  even  the  Kings 
themselves  came  there  to  obtain  the  money  and  credit  of  which  they  were  in  need. 
Lyons  was  in  fact  the  great  commercial  city,  the  centre  of  economic  life,  and  where  the 
meat  bulk  of  French  trade  was  carried  on."  "These  fairs  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies made  a  profound  impression  on  the  progress  of  civilization  by  the  mere  bring- 
ing together  of  the  merchants  of  the  entire  world.  The  fairs  moreover  played  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  fiscal  policy  of  France,  in  simplifying  money  exchanges, 
and  led  to  the  creation  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce." 

STEPS    IN  ORGANIZING. 

This  memory  of  the  past  coupled  with  the  exceptional  prosperity  prevailing  and 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  bettering  the  economic  life  of  France  led  the  mayor  of 
Lyons,  despite  the  difficulties  dependent  on  a  state  of  war,  to  place  the  question  of  a 
new  Lyons  Fair  before  the  French  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Everywhere  an  unanimous 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  creation  of  a  Lyons  Sample  Fair  would  be  undoubtedly 
a  great  impetus  to  French  commerce.  A  committee  of  eight  persons  was  nominated 
for  studying  the  project.  The  report  afterwards  submitted  proposed  establishing  an 
annual  fair  along  the  quays  of  the  Rhone,  a  distance  of  some  nine  kilometres  with  an 
average  width  of  13  metres.  The  stores  or  booths  were  to  be  four  metres  on  each  side. 
The  principal  adopted  was  that  each  merchant  coming  to  the  fair  would  have  his  own 
separate  stall  and  would  pay  a  fixed  price  of  550  francs.  In  this  manner  and  under 
these  conditions  the  first  Lyons  Fair  was  worked  out. 

THE  FAIR  OF  1916. 

It  was  on  7th  July,  1915,  that  the  city  of  Lyons  and  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce issued  their  first  appeal  to  possible  participants.  A  few  months  later,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  successful  financing  of  the  fair,  "  the  Lyons  Society  for  the  development 
of  French  Commerce  and  Industry  "  was  founded  with  a  capital  of  300,000  francs. 
The  high  patronage  of  the  President  of  France  and  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  was  given  the  fair,  while  the  French  diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial 
service  throughout  the  world  was  instructed  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  give  their  active 
support  to  the  new  institution.  The  French  Chambers  of  Commerce  abandoning  any 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  national  patriotism  offered  one  after 
another  their  co-operation.    The  first  Lyons  Fair  was  accordingly  opened  on  March  1, 

1916.  It  was  made  up  of  912  stands  and  included  1,342  exhibitors.  The  exhibitions 
were  divided  into  15  categories  grouped  as  follows :  Metallurgy  and  tools ;  agricultural 
machinery,  furniture,  chemical  products,  textiles,  jewelry,  clocks  and  watches,  silver- 
ware, electricity  and  gas,  toys,  morocco  leather  and  celluloid  manufactures,  food  pro- 
ducts, clothing  and  accessories,  furs,  paper,  books,  prints,  etc.,  music  and  administra- 
tion. Without  further  detailing  the  first  fair  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  real  suc- 
cess and  an  unexpected  triumph  for  a  new  undertaking.  The  business  done  amount*  d 
to  52,000,000  francs. 

THE  FAIR  OF  1917. 

The  first  Lyons  Fair  not  only  gave  ample  proof  that  the  institution  was  born  to 
live  but  that  it  satisfied  a  real  national  need.    The  second  fair  opened  on  the  1st  March, 

1917,  and  occupied  the  same  ground  as  its  predecessor  although  certain  improvements 
were  made  in  its  general  organization.  The  division  of  the  fair  into  groups  was 
strictly  adhered  to;  the  telephonic  and  telegraphic  centres  were  increasel;  and  each 
group  was  directed  by  one  or  more  captains  of  industry  who  greatly  contributed  to 
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the  propaganda  work  of  their  particular  group,  and  maintained  constant  relations  with 
the  exhibitors,  who  could  make  known  to  these  former  any  suggestions  they  had  for 
bettering  the  organization.  But  the  real  progress  is  shown  in  the  number  of  total 
participants  and  the  increased  business  done.  Over  against  1,342  exhibitors  and  912 
stands  in  1916,  there  were  2,593  exhibitors  and  2,256  stands  at  the  1917  fair.  The 
2,593  exhibitors  were  made  up  approximately  of  2,052  French  and  541  foreign  partici- 
pants. These  statistics  revealed  primarily  two  things:  (1)  the  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  collective  representations,  due  to  the  increased  number  of  stands  afforded 
which  fact  also  indicates  that  the  fair  is  not  a  simple  advertising  campaign  but  a  verit- 
able market  whose  raison  d'etre  is  the  carrying  on  of  business;  (2)  the  definite  proof 
given  that  the  fair  was  international  in  character,  as  there  were  exhibitors  from 
Switzerland,  Algeria,  Italy,  Portugal,  Tunis,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
Holland,  Japan,  Bussia,  Canada,  Argentina,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Mexico  and  Sweden. 
There  were  in  fact  almost  four  times  as  many  foreign  exhibitors  at  the  1917  fair. 

The  business  done  amounted  to  180,000,000  francs,  to  which  must  be  added 
42.000,000,  which  was  the  value  of  the  business  realized  on  the  products  sold  from 
the  catalogues  of  American  concerns.  The  success  of  this  second  Lyons  Fair  was 
therefore  complete  from  the  two  view  points  of  (1)  the  number  of  exhibitors  in  attend- 
ance and  (2)  the  amount  of  business  transacted.  In  fact  during  its  second  year's 
existence  the  Lyons  fair  attracted  almost  as  many  stand-holders  as  does  the  Leipsiz 
Fair  although  this  latter  is  hundreds  of  years  old.  Writing  on  the  results  of  the  second 
Lyons  Fair,  the  Italian  official  delegates  wrote  as  follows : — "  The  Second  Lyons  Fair 
has  had  a  success  of  which  all  we  Italians  must  be  proud  because  it  represents  an  initia- 
tive, undertaken  with  the  end  in  view  of  fighting  a  traditional  German  institution. 
It  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  state  that  Lyons  has  killed  Leipsiz  but  it  assuredly 
is  within  reason  to  say  that  from  now  onwards  the  fair  of  the  Bhone  has  taken 
definitely  away  from  the  German  fair  its  unique  world  character,  which  was  its 
strongest  claim  to  renown." 

THE  THIRD  LYONS  FAIR. 

The  writer  has  already  referred  to  the  tangible  results — in  general  only  as  the 
detailed  statistics  have  at  date  of  writing  not  come  to  hand — of  the  1918  Lyons  Fair. 
Convinced  of  the  important  role  which  the  fair  would  play  in  the  commercial  life  of 
France,  its  organizers  bent  every  effort  to  make  the  exhibition  this  year  a  still  more 
noteworthy  event  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  Among  the  more  important  steps 
taken  were  the  following: — (1)  To  ensure  sufficient  financial  means  for  placing  the 
fair  on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  a  subscription  of  1,000,000  francs  was  raised  among 
the  industrial  and  commercial  men  of  Lyons  and  the  price  of  the  stalls  was  raised 
from  550  to  600  francs.  (2)  A  resident  representative  of  the  fair  committee  was 
maintained  throughout  the  year  at  Manchester,  England,  and  more  extensive  propa- 
ganda work  was  carried  on  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries.  (3)  Organization 
and  administrative  arrangements  were  perfected.  (4)  The  plans  for  the  new  fair 
palace  were  blue  printed.  (5)  The  automobile  industry  was  given  special  considera- 
tion for  the  first  time  and  a  special  pavilion  was  devoted  thereto.  (6)  A  large  number 
of  group  conferences  to  be  held  during  the  fair  were  arranged. 

With  this  varied  preliminary  work  accomplished  it  is  not  surprising  that  sensible 
progress  was  evident  at  this  year's  fair  but  the  results  obtained  were  really  remarkable. 
To  assemble  3,182  exhibitors  from  about  a  dozen  different  countries  with  sample  pro- 
ducts of  their  respective  industries,  and  to  arrange  a  fair  that  in  fifteen  days  would 
execute  business  amounting  to  750,000,000  francs  or  approximately  $150,000,000 — all 
of  which  was  done  under  the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing — was  to  say  the  leasl 
an  unexpected  achievement  and  a  signal  success.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore 
that  more  than  one  Frenchman  expects  that  the  Lyons  Fair  will  be  to  the  France  of 
tomorrow — the  after  the  war  France — the  most  potent  factor  in  the  country's  economic 
rebirth. 

SAMPLES  SHOWN  THIS  YEAR. 

In  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  samples  shown  at  the 
Lyons  Fair  of  1918,  it  seems  best  to  reproduce  herewith  the  individual  categories  indi- 
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eating  as  well  when  officially  given  the  number  of  stands  in  each.  There  were  56 
genera]  groups  this  year  devoted  to  the  following  subjects: — 

Group  1. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  36. 
Industrial  alcohols,  coal,  indiarubber,  industrial  fats  and  oils,  cork,  metal  foil, 
transmission  belts  and  other  industrial  supplies. 

Group  2. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  Jf6. 
Machine  tools,  fine  hardware,  sheet  iron  goods,  cutlery,  household  articles,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  hunting  goods. 

Group  3.— Total  Number  of  Stands,  177. 
Minerals,  crude  castings,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  beams,  reinforced  concrete,  ham- 
mered  metals,   electro-metallurgical   products,   diverse  metals,  general  products  for 
metallurgical  establishments,  iron  pins  and  bolt's,  heavy  ironmongery  and  hardware, 
machine  tools. 

Group    — Total  Number  of  Stands,  120. 
Machinery  of  all  kinds,  foundry  castings,  presses  and  pumps,  turbines,  railway  car- 
riages, lifting,  weighing,  and  measuring  apparatus,  heating  apparatus,  traction  engines, 
locomotives  and  tractors,  mechanical  installations,  copper  wares,  cocks  and  plugs. 

Group  5. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  26. 

Rolling  stock,  material  for  construction  work,  reinforced  concrete,  structural 
steel. 

Group  6. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  6. 
Measuring    and    geodetic    instruments,    watch    and    clock  movements,  sewing 
machines,  tools  for  watch  and  clock  makers,  small  instruments  of  precision. 

Group  7. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  17. 
Building  and  architecture,  plans  and  specifications,  earthworks,  stonework,  car- 
penters' and  joiners'  products,  plastering  and  painting,  locksmiths  works,  lead. 

Group  8. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  12. 
Heating  and  lighting  other  than  electricity,  chimneys. 

Group  9. 

Electric  machinery,  electric  lighting,  telephone  cable  and  electric  wire. 

Group  10. — Total  Number  of  Stands,  JfO. 
Electric  lighting  and  heating,  electric  bells  and  accessories. 

Group  11. — Total  Number  of  tands  32. 
Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  herbs,  serums,  vaccines,  yeasts  and  fer- 
ments; articles  for  wound  dressing;  pharmacy  accessories;  laboratory  articles  of  glass; 
medicinal  waters;  laboratory  materials;  veterinary  products;  articles  for  disinfecting. 

Group  12. — Total  Number  of  Stands  13. 
Surgical  instruments  and  material,  dental  supplies,  optical  goods,  orthopaedic 

supplies,  telescopes. 

Group  13. — Total  Number  of  Stands  38. 

Industrial  chemicals,  chemical  manures,  colouring  products  derived  from  coal, 
colouring  and  dyeing  extracts,  intermediary  raw  materials  connected  with  industrial 

chemicals,  paints  and  varnishes. 

Group  llf. — Total  Number  of  Stands  15. 
Textiles,  textile  machinery  and  accessories  thereto. 

Group  15.— Total  Number  of  Stands  22. 
Laces  and  embroideries  (machine  and  hand  made),  curtains  and  embroidered 
blinds. 
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Group  16. — Total  X umber  of  Stands  91. 
The  silk  industries  (natural  and  artificial),  cocoons,  laces  and  scarfs,  riblvns. 
silk  piece  goods  of  all  kinds,  braids,  tulles,  velvets. 

Group  17. — Total  Xv.mber  of  Stands  Jf9. 

Furs. 

Group  18. — Total  X umber  of  Stands  35. 
Natural  and  cleaned  wool,  spun  wools,  wools  for  hoisiery,  woollen  piece  goods. 

Group  19. — Total  Xumber  of  Starids  90. 
Cotton,  linen  and  hemp  threads,  ropes,  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  drills,  lawns, 
linen  fabrics,  jute  fabrics,  sheets  and  counterpanes,  various  cotton  hemp  and  linen 
fabrics,  dyeing  and  preparation. 

Group  20. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  30. 
Men's  and  children's  ready  made  clothes,  working  cloths  for  men  and  various  gar- 
ments. 

Group  21. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  37. 
Men's  haberdashery,  shirts,  collars  and  ties. 

Group  22. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  38. 
Ready  to  wear  garments  for  women  and  young  girls. 

Group  23. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  20. 
White  and  coloured  lingerie,  chemise,  drawers,  underwaists,  combinations,  dress- 
ing-gowns, pinafores  and  similar  articles. 

Group  21f. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  J+5. 
Woollen,  silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  gloves  of  every  description. 

Group  25. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  30. 
Corsets  and  corset  furnishings,  elastic  tissues,  sewing  threads,  buttons,  buckles 
and  clasps,  needles  and  pins,  cottons  and  woollens  for  shirts,  etc. 

Group  26. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  22. 
Hats  for  men  and  women,  furnishings,  flowers  and  feathers. 

Group  27. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  19. 
Transportation  and  tourist  trade. 

Group  28.— Total  Xumber  of  Stands  30. 
Art  furniture,  cabinet  work,  carpets,  furniture  of  esparto  grass,  garden  furniture, 
embroideries,  etc.,  for  upholstering,  tapestries,  waxed  linen,  imitation  art  furniture, 
furniture  for  apartments. 

Group  29. — Xumber  of  Stands  not  stated. 
Musical  instruments  and  music. 

Group  30. — Total  Xumber  of  Stands  80. 
Boots  and  shoes,  uppers,  heels,  stiffners,  forms  and  patterns,  leggings  and  puttees, 
gaiters,  childrens'  leggings,  bathing  shoes  and  sandals,  tennis  and  sport   shoes,  slip- 
pers, wooden  shoes,  rubbers,  shoe  machinery. 

Group  31— Total  Xumber  of  Stands  39. 
Tanned,  curried,  dressed  and  chamois  leather. 

Group  32.— Total  Xumber  of  Stands  35. 
Morocco  leather  manufactures,  sadlery,  leather  articles  for  travelling,  military 
goods  made  of  leather. 
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Group  83. — Total  Number  of  Stands  54. 
Ceramic,  cutglass,  imitation  porcelain,  and  glass  ware,  pottery  and  earthenware. 

Group  84. — Total  Number  of  Stands  48. 
Perfumes  and  their  raw  materials,  brushware. 

Group  85— Total  Number  of  Stands  75. 
Toys,  games,  pocket  lamps  (electric),  funeral  wreaths,  picture  frames,  turned 
wood  articles,  images. 

Group  86.— Total  Number  of  Stands  16. 
Small  industries,  combs,  tourists'  sacks,  casserole  covers,  artificial  eyes,  bronze 
figures,  skis,  cartons  and  packets  for  sending  samples  through  mail,  egg  preservatives, 
tent  eyelets,  etc. 

Group  87— Total  Number  of  Stands  81. 

Material  for  outside  and  inside  of  farm  house  fences,  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements. 

Group  38. — Total  Number  of  Stands  105. 
Cereals,  wheat,  flour,  semolina,  alimentary  pastes,  tapiocca,  butter,  biscuits,  cocoa, 
coffee,  chicory,  chocolate,  jams  and  marmalade,  preserved  fruits,  spices,  cheese,  dried 
fruits,  condensed  milk,  vegetables   (dried),  mustard,  soaps,  sugars,  teas,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  conserved  meats,  fish  and  vegetables,  edible  fats  and  salted  provisions. 

Group  39. — Total  Number  of  Stands  35. 
Wines,  vermouth,  cognacs,,  champagne,  rum,  liquors,  etc. 

Group  40. — Total  Number  of  Stands  8. 
Early  fruits  and  vegetables,  agricultural  products,  flowers  and  plants,  seeds,  twigs 
and  shoots. 

Group  Ifl. — Total  Number  of  Stands  37. 
Paper  and  cardboard. 

Group  42. — Total  Number  of  Stands  19. 
Prints,  lithographs,  impressions  on  enamel  and  metals. 

Group  43. — Total  Number  of  Stands  40. 
The  paper  industry,  typewriting  machines,  office  furnishings. 

Group  44. — Total  Number  of  Stands  11. 
Photographic  supplies,  prints,  films,  photo  frames,  cinema  supplies. 

Group  45  and  46. — Total  Number  of  Stands  12. 
Publicity  and  commercial  organizations. 

Group  47. — Total  Number  of  Stands  14. 
Books  (scientific,  classic,  and  religious)  ;  old  editions,  bindings  for  books,  printed 
postcards. 

Group  48. — Total  Number  of  Stands  48- 

Colonial  products. 

Group  49. — Total  Number,  of  Stands  70. 
Automobiles,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  accessories. 

Group  50. — Total  Number  of  Stands  40. 

Jewellery. 

Group  51. — Total  Number  of  Stands  14. 
Clocks,  watches,  etc. 

Group  52. — Total  Number  of  Stands  7. 
Church  furniture,  religious  objects,  sacred  music,  beads,  medallions,  stained  glass 
for  church  windows. 
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Group  53. — Total  Number  of  Stands  19. 
Painting  and  sculpture. 

Grpup  5k- — Total  Number  of  Stands  not  stated. 
Products  of  technical  institutions. 

Group  55. — Total  Number  of  Stands  2k. 
Copenhagen  porcelain,  Sevres  china,  limoges  china,  the  decorative  arts. 

Group  56. — Total  Number  of  Stands  not  stated. 
Philanthropic  work. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  SAMPLES  SHOWN. 

The  foregoing  serves  to  show  the  wide  range  of  products  shown  at  the  fair  this 
year  whose  industrial  scope  was  practically  unlimited.  Up  to  now  the  administrative 
committee  have  allowed  the  exhibiting  of  any  natural  or  manufactured  products  of 
French,  allied  or  neutral  industries,  with  the  result  that  virtually  every  main  industry 
and  very  often  minor  ones  also  are  represented  in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  be 
found  necessary  as  the  fair  assumes  larger  proportions  to  restrict  sample  exhibitions 
to  only  the  more  important  groups.  This  question  is  being  considered  by  the  Fair 
Committee.  Particular  care,  however,  has  been  exercised  every  year  to  bar  the  samples 
of  enemy  firms,  as  many  attempts  are  made  by  those  who  are  established  in  neutral 
countries,  to  masquerade  under  the  guise  of  a  neutral  country  firm,  and  to  show 
samples.  The  writer  was  informed  that  about  150  applications  were  definitely  refused 
this  year,  the  majority  of  such  requests  arriving  from  Switzerland. 

CANADA  AT  THE  FAIR. 

As  previously  intimated  Canada  was  represented  in  one  way  or  another  by  seven 
different  firms  showing  the  Canadian  industries  of  iron  and  steel,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, bronze  powder,  hardware,  and  tinned  fish.  The  writer  was  informed  that  each 
of  the  stands  was  receiving  many  important  inquiries  and  it  was  assured  that  much 
business  would  be  put  through.  It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  all  the  would-be 
buyers  could  have  their  present  requiremetnts  filled  owing  to  demands  at  home  and 
the  shipping  situation,  but  the  different  agents  in  charge  felt  confident  that  the 
beginnings  now  being  made  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  getting  Canadian  pro- 
ducts better  known  and  in  preparing  for  export  trade  after  the  war. 

FRANCE. 

That  France  is  a  great  industrial  country,  cogent  and  plentiful  evidence  was  given 
at  the  fair.  To  enumerate  the  French  industries  represented  would  be  to  rewrite  the 
subdivisions  of  the  various  groups  as  on  every  side  the  vitality  and  extent  of  French 
production  was  shown.  Special  mention  may  however  be  made  of  the  metallurgical 
and  mechanical  exhibits,  not  a  few  of  the  factories  represented  herein  operating  in 
the  war  zone  and  under  the  reach  of  the  German  guns.  One  firm  in  this  group  showed 
a  photograph  of  an  aerial  torpedo  which  had  fallen  in  the  works  but  fortunately  had 
not  exploded.  The  famous  automobile  industries,  the  silk  production,  the  fur  trade, 
the  toy,  porcelain,  electrical  and  jewellery  industries  were  all  well  represented. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Although  the  statistics  shown  in  the  official  catalogue  place  the  United  States 
participants  at  543,  there  were  not  more  than  138  exhibitors,  occupying  separate  stands, 
the  remaining  405  firms  showing  catalogues  only.  The  idea  of  having  American  firms 
forward  catalogues  and  price  lists  and  booking  orders  therefrom  was  very  successfully 
worked  out  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Consul  General  at  Lyons.  Throe 
stands  were  allotted  this  section,  and  inquirers  received  very  courteous  explanations 
from  the  competent  staff  in  charge.  In  many  cases  when  tentative  orders  were  placed 
a  cable  was  sent  to  America  and  if  the  United  States  firms  could  execute  same,  the 
orders  were  confirmed  by  wire,  otherwise  correspondence  was  used.  It  was  a  novel  and 
highly  successful  feature  put  into  operation  at  the  1917  fair  and  suggested  it  seems  as 
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so  many  firms  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  transportation  or  other  kindred  reasons 
dependent  on  the  war,  were  not  in  a  position  to  send  sample  products.  The  writer  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  booths  that  a  great  amount  of  business  was 
being  put  through  this  year. 

THE  GOODS  SHOWN  BY  MEANS  OF  CATALOGUES. 

Tlir  catalogues  shown  were  arranged  according  to  the  following  subjects:  Autc- 
mobile  accessories,  machine  parts,  furniture,  cinema  apparatus,  electro  scientific  appar- 
atus, plumbing  goods,  firearms,  rubber  goods,  enamelled  ware,  fishing  tackle,  elevators, 
automobiles,  motor  boats,  boots,  shoes  and  findings,  bicycles  and  accessories,  buttons, 
brooms  and  brushes,  wheelbarrows,  cash  registers,  industrial  chain,  hats  and  machinery 
for  manufacturing  same,  heating  apparatus,  fencing  material,  safes,  shoelaces,  cottons, 
paints,  colours  and  varnish,  leather  belting,  hides,  notions,  lighting  supplies,  fire 
extinguishers,  travelling  bags,  filters,  supplies  used  in  connection  with  bee  culture, 
dental  supplies,  electrical  equipment,  refrigerators,  seeds,  industrial  oils  and  fats, 
clocks,  surgical  instruments,  music  instruments,  stencilling  material,  agricultural 
machinery,  adding  and  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  road  building  machinery,  brush 
making  machinery,  printing  machinery,  machinery  for  evaporating  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, foundry  machinery,  washing  machines,  stone  crushing  machinery,  machine 
tools,  machinery  for  making  artificial  ice,  woodworking  machinery,  railway  supplies, 
mining  machinery,  structural  material  and  constructing  machinery,  water  carts,  dairy 
equipment,  engineering  supplies,  metals,  grindstones,  microscopes,  motors,  windmills, 
picture  frames  and  mouldings,  vacuum  cleaners,  optical  goods,  tools,  papers,  auto- 
matic weighing  machinery,  fountain  pens,  food  products,  chemical  products,  hardware, 
safety  razors,  x-ray  apparatus,  billiard  supplies,  carpets,  telephone  equipment,  thermos 
bottles,  underwear,  ventilators,  ready  made  clothes,  carriages  and  saddlery  hardware. 

INDEPENDENT   AMERICAN  EXHIBITS. 

Among  the  independent  American  booths  were  noticed  among  other  products 
industrial  machinery  of  various  kinds,  metallurgical  products,  machine  tools,  automo- 
bile and  auto  "  accessories,  pencils  and  steel  pens,  chemical  products,  noiseless  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  loose  leaf  registers,  grinding  wheels,  rubber  goods,  electrical 
material,  knitted  goods,  velours  and  plushes. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  increase  attributed  to  Great  Britain  may  be  primarily  credited  to  the  wTork 
of  the  fair  office  in  Manchester  which  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  year  under 
the  direction  of  an  official  representative  of  the  fair,  and  to  the  visit  made  to  England 
by  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  and  the  Administrative  Delegate  of  the  fair.  This  propaganda 
work  and  direct  soliciting  of  possible  exhibitors  resulted  in  raising  the  number  of 
British  participants  to  130  from  the  43  of  last  year. 

The  more  important  English  samples  exhibited  were  the  Manchester  cottons,  the 
woollens  of  Leeds  and  Bradford,  industrial  machinery,  transmission  belting,  machine 
tools,  fine  and  forged  steel,  reinforced  concrete,  hardware,  asbestos  products,  water- 
proof garments  and  fabrics,  hosiery,  cotton  threads,  gloves,  leathers,  aluminium  ware, 
toys,  cigarettes,  food  products,  chemical  and  dyes,  stationery,  illustrated  postcards, 
sealing  waxes,  fountain  pens,  inks,  loose  leaf  registers,  essential  oils,  perfumes,  rubber 
goods,  ceramic  wTare,  furs,  and  lithographs.  The  Co-operate  Wholesale  Society  of  Man- 
chester was  also  represented. 

ITALY. 

The  stands  occupied  by  Italian  houses  displayed  samples  of  sculpture  (bronze, 
ivory  and  marble),  laces,  embroideries,  straw  hats,  vermouths,  wines,  buttons,  toys, 
ceramic  ware,  essential  oils,  essences,  pianos,  automobiles  and  cravats. 

Two  Italian  houses  manufacturing  respectively  pianos  and  silk  ties  made  suffi- 
cient contracts  to  keep  their  plants  working  to  capacity  during  the  coming  year.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Tuscan  exhibitors  of  marble  and  alabaster  statuary. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

From  Switzerland  were  offered  machinery  (agricultural,  woodworking,  textile, 
printing,  etc.),  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  metals,  scientific  instruments,  and 
machines  of  precision,  condensed  milk,  embroideries,  laces,  clocks^  and  watches, 
lithographs,  furniture,  wooden  shoes,  skis,  jewellery,  hardware  and  cutlery. 

NORWAY,,  MEXICO  AND  RUSSIA. 

Both  the  Norway  and  Mexican  Governments  organized  stands  at  this  year's  fail 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  commercial  relations  between  these  countries  and  France. 
In  the  three  stands  of  the  Mexican  group  were  shown  samples  of  various  natural 
products,  such  as  grain,  fibres,  tanning  and  dyeing  material,  leathers,  minerals, 
petroleum,  and  precious  woods.  A  group  of  what  were  called  small  Russian  industries 
was  also  shown  representing  the  manual  work  of  the  Russian  peasants  of  eoustari. 
Embroideries,  tea  and  bonbon  boxes,  carved  wood  products,  such  as  boxes,  book 
shelves,  cigarette  cases,  cups,  and  picture  frames,  were  exhibited.  The  exhibit  was 
interesting  from  the  viewpoints  of  originality  and  fineness  of  execution. 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  EXHIBITS. 

The  stands  devoted  to  the  French  colonial  exhibitions  were  also  of  consider- 
able interest.  From  Algeria  and  Tunis  were  shown  various  North  African  food  pro- 
ducts, bees  wax,  cotton,  tanning  barks,  sandals,  essences,  olive  oil,  hides,  wool  cork, 
minerals,  eieselghur,  petroleum,  laces  and  embroideries,  chemicals,  tobacco  and 
cigarettes,  carpets,  wines,  etc.  There  were  also  booths  from  Morocco,  West  Africa, 
and  Madagascar. 

OTHER  EXHIBITS. 

Other  important  exhibits  of  the  Fair  which  were  housed  in  the  various  Municipal 
Buildings  included  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  French  technical  schools,  impor- 
tant showings  of  the  French  decorative  arts  where  the  national  manufacturers  of 
Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beauvais  were  brilliantly  represented  alongside  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Copenhagen;  of  the  French  national  schools  of  beaux  arts;  of  the  glass- 
ware of  Bacarat;  of  the  famous  French  embroideries  and  bronze  art.  In  the  war  sec- 
tion of  the  Fair  there  were  shown  photographs  taken  in  the  war  zone  by  nine  of  the 
allied  armies :  the  French,  British,  American,  Belgian,  Roumanian,  Italian,  Serbian, 
Portuguese,  and  Japanese.  Another  very  famous  exhibit  at  the  Fair  included  sixty 
original  drawings  of  Raemaekers,  the  famous  Dutch  artist,  who  has  placed  his  excep- 
tional talent  at  the  service  of  the  allies  and  on  whose  head  a  price  has  been  fixed  by 
the  Germans  for  his  pictures  illustrating  the  book  ,"  Devant  Histoire."  Still  another 
interesting  section  was  the  exposition  of  about  170  French  and  English  signs  or 
placards.  There  were  shown  commercial  and  artistic  bills,  signs  of  railway  and  steam- 
boat companies,  of  tramways  and  omnibuses,  etc.  There  was  also  shown  a  model  of  the 
future  Fair  Palace,  which  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

EVENTS  DURING  THE  FAIR. 

There  were  held  during  the  fair  several  conferences  to  discuss  economic  and  com- 
mercial problems  among  the  various  groups  of  industrials  in  attendance  at  the  fair, 
e.g.,  the  conferences  of  travellers  and  representatives  of  commerce,  of  the  automobile 
merchants,  of  the  Anti-German  leagues,  and  the  French  Colonial  Congress,  the  last 
of  which  was  perhaps  the  most  important.  At  this  conference  such  subjects  as  mari- 
time and  railway  transportation,  the  markets  for  colonial  produce  and  other  economic 
questions  were  discussed. 

Cinema  shows  were  carried  on  by  some  of  the  more  important  firms  showing  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Demonstrations  were  given  of  the  exhibited  agricultural  machinery  in  operation. 
(It  may  be  noted  that  the  agricultural  machinery  exhibits  were  shown  in  the  open  and 
occupied  one-half  side  of  the  Place  Bcllcourt.  The  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
machinery,  however,  were  held  outside  of  the  city). 
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Many  of  the  Lyons  industries  were  visited  by  interested  persons  attending  the  fair. 

Each  day  of  the  fair  at  5  o'clock  Le  Journal  de  la  Foire  was  published,  a  four  sheet 
ordinary  size  newspaper,  giving-  various  news  considered  of  interest  to  the  visitors,  on 
the  groups  to  be  visited,  for  example,  the  happenings  at  the  fair,  and  often  containing 
a  short  article  on  the  developing  of  trade  between  France  and  the  various  countries 
represented  or  some  phase  of  the  fair's  activities,  while  a  list  of  the  registered  sellers, 
buyers,  and  visitors,  was  inserted  from  day  to  day.  The  official  war  bulletins  were  also 
printed  along  with  commercial  notes  of  the  French  Bourse,  city  news  and  advertising 
matter. 

An  official  catalogue  of  615  pages  and  a  supplement  thereto  of  148  pages  was 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Fair  Committee.  About  one-half  of  each  of  these 
catalogues  was  devoted  to  advertisements  of  the  firms  exhibiting  at  the  fair. 

BUSINESS  OF  GROUPS  AT  THIS  YEAR'S  FAIR. 

During  the  writing  of  this  report  word  has  come  to  hand  from  one  of  the  fair 
committee  that  although  the  business  done  by  the.  individual  groups  is  not  as  yet 
officially  published,  it  is  now  known  that  exceptionally  big  orders  were  placed  this  year 
in  the  following  groups,  metallurgy  and  general  machinery,  electrical  apparatus  and 
supplies,  chemicals,  silks,  furs,  woollens,  cottons,  ready  made  garments  for  men, 
women  and  children,  haberdashery,  lingerie  and  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and 
leather  products,  paper  and  stationery,  crystal  and  ceramic  ware,  and  that  relatively 
good  business  was  transacted  in  the  other  sections. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FAIR. 

The  success  of  the  fair  cannot  alone  be  judged  from  the  actual  business  put 
through.  Considered  in  itself,  apart  from  this  other  criterion,  as  a  great  economic 
offensive  against  Germany,  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the  French,  or  considered  as  a 
commercial  coming  together  of  allied  and  neutral  nations,  it  had  also  its  moral  success. 
On  every  hand  among  buyers  and  sellers  alike  there  was  manifest  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination to  oust  Germany  from  the  markets  of  the  Entente,  and  to  render  allied 
industry  independent  of  many  of  Germany's  heretofore  monopolies  and  commercial 
invasions.  There  was  a  spirit  of  co-operation  also  in  evidence,  though  fair  and  open 
competition  existed.  The  underlying  current  of  the  fair  revealed  a  trade  sympathy 
between  the  nations  represented,  a  desire  to  unite  more  firmly  the  commercial  bonds  of 
the  Entente,  and  in  common  endeavour  to  supply  each  others  reciprocal  needs.  This 
meeting  together  of  allied  and  neutral  trade  interests — this  commercial  synthesis  as 
it  has  been  called — is  undoubtedly  a  strategic  and  powerful  move  against  Germany. 

Canada's  opportunity. 

The  business  men  at  the  fair  from  abroad  came  away  highly  satisfied — English- 
men, and  Americans,  Italians  and  Swiss — in  fact  all  groups  of  exhibitors,  and  it  was 
this  successful  business  of  individual  firms  which  made  the  fair  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, the  signal  success  it  was.  Canadian  industries  another  year  might  be  more  exten- 
sively represented,  either  collectively  or  individually,  and  home  firms  contemplating 
enlarged  foreign  trade  would  do  well,  it  seems,  if  at  all  practical,  to  make  plans  early 
for  exhibiting  at  the  1919  fair.  Direct  participation  not  only  would  advertise  but 
would  sell  Canadian  products  more  especially  of  course  to  French  and  other  European 
buyers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  reinforce  this  French  movement  against  Ger- 
man trade  penetration  of  the  world's  markets  after  the  war. 
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READJUSTMENTS. 

Now  that  war  is  ended  we  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  readjustments  from 
war  to  peace  conditions.  Canada  in  common  with  the  belligerent  world  will  close  her 
war  equipment  work  in  foundry  and  factory,  and  betake  herself  to  the  old-time  avoca- 
tions of  a  varied  peace  production. 

The  diversion  will  take  time  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  partial  employment,  incident  to  the  adaptation  of  machinery  and  labour  to  the  new 
conditions.  This  will  call  for  energetic  and  wise  organization  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  for  patience  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  employees.  That  these  will  be  forth- 
coming there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Such  co-operation  has  been  apparent  generally 
during  the  period  of  war  in  the  production  of  material  therefor,  and  is  now  even  more 
necessary  in  the  period  of  readjustment. 

There  are  favouring  as  well  as  adverse  factors  and  just  now  we  should  rather  give 
emphasis  to  the  former.  A  large  body  of  skilled  and  partly  skilled  labour  has  been 
created  by  or  trained  in  the  processes  of  war  production.  A  valuable  experience  has 
been  gained  in  economic  and  effective  organization  on  the  part  of  capital  which  will 
be  carried  forward  as  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  operations  of  peace  production. 
Canada  has  learned  valuable  lessons  in  self-reliance,  in  power  to  overcome  difficulties, 
and  in  faith  in  her  ability  and  her  resources.  And  the  world's  shelves  are  bare  of  the 
ordinary  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life.  A  vast  work  of  rebuilding  and  restoration 
confronts  it.  In  this  work  Canada's  resources  and  capital  and  skill  will  find  abundant 
scope.    All  that  is  needed  is  the  will  to  do  and  the  ability  to  organize  therefor. 

In  this  work  the  Government  will  co-operate  with  the  captains  of  industry  and 
the  forces  of  labour.  But  the  industries  must  necessarily  assume  the  greater  share. 
They  possess  the  machinery,  the  factories,  the  staffs  and  the  practical  experience. 
The  ways  and  means  are  in  their  hands. 

The  Government  can  assist  in  obtaining  outside  markets  in  co-ordination  and 
perfecting  the  facilities  for  transport  and  the  mechanism  of  communication  between 
foreign  demands  and  the  Canadian  supply.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  both 
preparation  for  peace  production  here  and  the  provision  of  markets  abroad. 

Committees  representative  of  all  the  great  lines  of  production  have  been  formed 
and  are  in  close  communication  with  the  Government  in  Ottawa,  whose  immediate 
representatives  will  be  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  and  the  Vice-Ohairman  of  the  -Reconstruction  Committee.  The  War 
Trade  Board,  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  and  the  War  Purchasing  Commission, 
all  of  which  have  during  the  war  period  been  in  close  touch  with  Canadian  productive 
industries,  have  been  enlisted  in  conference  and  action.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  is  working  through  its  representatives  on  the  general  committee  and  it.-* 
numerous  sub-committees  along  all  lines  of  industrial  production. 

Broadly  speaking  the  efforts  of  the  above  outlined  organizations  will  be:  First,  to 
plan  for  and  carry  out  the  diversion  from  war  to  peace  production;  and  second,  to 
organize  for  production  in  Canada  destined  to  meet  home  wants  and  foreign  demand. 

Especially  to  assist  the  latter  the  Government  has  taken  an  advanced  sten  in  its 
policy  of  trade  representation  in  extension  of  the  regular  and  long-established  methods. 
It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  Trade  Mission  in  London  as  a  central  point,  with 
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extensions  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  which  shall  be  representative  of  the  general 
trade  interests  of  Canada.  The  Mission  will  inform  itself  of  the  needs  of  governments, 
allied  commissions,  railway  corporations,  municipalities,  reconstruction,  relief,  co-opera- 
tive  and  other  associations,  and  make  itself  the  medium  of  communication  between 
these  and  the  producing  interests  in  Canada  with  whom  the  Mission  will  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way.  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  who  has  been  head  of  the  Canadian  War 
ission  in  Washington,  will  be  transferred  as  chairman  of  the  London  Mission  and 
a  thorough  business  organization  will  be  set  up  under  his  direction. 

While  this  will  not  preclude  individuals  and  corporations  from  carrying  on  as- 
usual,  n  will  prove  extremely  useful  in  procuring  big  business  along  the  lines  of  sup- 
plies  needed  by  governments  and  for  large  reconstruction  purposes.  The  organization 
in  Canada  will  seek  to  work  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Mission  for  guaranteeing  prompt 
and  efficient  provision  of  the  needed  commodities. 

GEORGE  E.  FOSTER, 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 
Potatoes  (in  any  form)  Admitted  Free  of  Duty. 

By  Order  in  Council,  dated  November  7,  1918  (P.C.  2740),  potatoes,  including 
potatoes  dried,  desiccated  or  otherwise  prepared,  may  be  imported  free  of  any  customs 
duty  (and  "war  tax"). 

Canadian  War  Trade  Board  Announcements 

IMPORT  LICENSES  FOR  CHEAP  PICTURES. 

Ottawa,  November  6,  1918. — After  a  careful  review  of  the  Canadian  situation  in 
respect  to  prints  and  chromos,  the  War  Trade 'Board  has  made  a  ruling  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  to  import  this  class  of  goods  will  in  future  receive  favourable  con- 
sideration when  coming  from  countries  where  the  transportation  of  the  goods  is  made 
by  rail  or  where  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  ocean  tonnage  does  not  arise. 

The  pictures  in  question  are  not  to  include  photographs,  enlarged  or  otherwise, 
nor  framed  pictures  if  the  frames  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  value  of  the  picture. 

IMPORT  LICENSES  FOR  TOYS. 

Ottawa,  November  6,  1918. — The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  it  is  prepared 
to  give  favourable  consideration  to  applications  for  license  to  import  toys  when  the 
transportation  of  the  goo.ds  is  made  by  rail  or  where  the  question  of  the  conservation 
of  ocean  tonnage  does  not  arise. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  VIA  UNITED  STATES  PORTS. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  War  Mission,  Washington : — 

"  M.  8549.  Replying  your  A  7645  shipments  from  Canada  to  British  Dominions, 
procedure  has  been  modified  making  it  unnecessary  to  apply  Trade  Department  British 
Embassy  Washington  in  all  cases  where  ocean  space  can  be  secured  by  consignor  and 
approval  of  shipment  given  by  Government  at  destination." 
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UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  NICKEL  MATTE  FROM  AUSTRALASIA. 

As  an  exception  to  List  of  Restricted  Imports  No.  1  (item  49),  licenses  may  now 
be  issued  under  a  new  ruling  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  (W.T.B.R.  296) 
when  the  application  therefor  is  otherwise  in  order  for  the  importation  of  nickel  matte 
from  Australasia  under  the  following  provisions: — 

1.  Shipment  shall  be  made  as  ballast  in  sailing  vessels  carrying  wool. 

2.  The  maximum  quantity  of  nickel  matte  to  be  loaded  in  any  one  ship  shall  be 
15  per  cent  of  the  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  such  ship. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  LICENSE  FOR  WHEAT  IMPORTATION  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

Hereafter,  according  to  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  295),  no  licenses  will  be  issued 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  importation  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  except  to  cover 
the  following : — 

(a)  Shipments  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour  originating  in  Canada  or  Mexico  when 
brought  across  the  border  in  wagon-load  lots  by  producers. 

(?;)  Shipments  consigned  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration or  to  the  Wheat  Export  Company,  Limited.  (Such  shipments  are  covered  by 
PBF  No.  19,  which  remains  in  force  as  announced  in  W.T.B.R,  234.) 

(c)  Shipments  from  Canada  or  Mexico  representing  the  customary  retail  border 
traffic. 

(d)  Shipments  in  bond  in  transit  to  allied  countries. 

XEW  GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  LICENSE  COVERING  ALL  SUGAR  SHIPMENTS. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  306) 
the  issuance  of  a  new  general  import  license,  to  be  known  as  PBF  No.  28,  which  will 
be  effective  for  shipments  made  on  and  after  November  9,  1918.  This  license  covers 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  all  sugar  when  consigned  to  the  United 
Sugar  Equalization  Board,  care  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  or  111  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

This  new  general  license  covers  the  importation  of  sugar  from  all  destinations, 
and  this  action  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  possible  delay  that  might  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipment  of  this  important  commodity  from  foreign  ports. 

American  consuls  have  been  instructed  to  certify  invoices  covering  shipments  of 
sugar  consigned  to  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  care  of  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, or  111  Broadway,  New  York  city,  without  official  notification  of  the  license 
numbers  and  without  notification  from  the  importers  themselves  that  a  license  has 
been  granted. 

The  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  are  not  affected  by  this  general 
license,  and  American  consuls  will  continue  to  refuse  to  certify  invoice-  where  there 
appears  to  be  any  enemy  interest  in  the  shipment. 

Restricted  Exports. 

UNITED  STATES   EXPORT  LICENSES  CURTAILED  FOR  CERTAIN   FOOD  ARTICLES, 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  299'), 
after  consultation  with  the  Food  Administration,  that  until  further  notice  export 
licenses  will  not  be  granted,  except  in  unusual  cases,  for  the  following  commodities: 

Malt,  dextrine,  glucose,  tapioca,  tapioca  flour,  sago,  sago  flour,  honey,  dried  apri- 
cots, dried  apples,  dried  pears,  raisins,  figs,  dates,  corn  syrup. 

The  above  list,  while  by  no  means  complete  with  respect  to  the  commodities 
highly  restricted  and  for  which,  except  under  the  most  unusual  circumstances,  export 
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licenses  are  not  issued,  sets  forth  commodities  for  which  applications  have  recently 
been  received  in  great  numbers  and  all  of  which  must  be  refused. 

Exporters  are,  therefore,  urged  to  file  applications  for  licenses  to  export  these 
commodities  until  announcement  is  made  that  the  War  Trade  Board  is  again  prepared 
to  consider  such  applications. 

For  the  guidance  of  exporters  the  following  may  be  considered  "unusual  cases" 
tor  which  applications  will  be  considered: — 

1.  Applications  for  renewal  of  expired  export  licenses  when  on  receipt  of  the 
original  export  license  the  commodity  was  purchased  and  packed  in  containers  unsuited 
to  domestic  trade. 

2.  Applications  covering  a  commodity  which  has  heretofore  not  been  put  on  the 
export  conservation  list  and  which  the  applicant  had  packed  in  packages  unsuited  to 
the  domestic  trade. 

3.  Shipments  to  missionaries  and  to  Americans  engaged  in  useful  occupations 
abroad. 

4.  Shipments  consigned  directly  for  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  employees  of 
sugar,  mining-,  and  other  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  required 
by  the  United  States  and  the  allied  Governments  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Applications  for  any  of  the  above  commodities  may  be  submitted  under  the  above 
circumstances,  but  the  applicant  should  state  fully  on  supplemental  information  sheet, 
Form  X-l,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case,  and  attach  thereto  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  substantiate  his  statements. 


CANADIAN  MOVING  PICTURES  FOR  EXHIBITION  OVERSEAS. 

In  connection  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Sir  George  Foster  has  established  an  exhibits  and  publicity 
bureau  which  has  in  charge  the  preparation  of  moving  pictures  for  exhibition  a'broad 
and  the  exhibition  in  Canada  of  samples  of  manufactured  articles  required  in  coun- 
tries overseas  where  Canada  has  trade  commissioners  and  commercial  agents. 

Mr.  B.  E.  JSTorrish,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  and  publicity 
bureau,  is  an  applied  science  graduate  of  Queen's  University  and  has  had  practical 
experience  as  an  engineer.  Before  entering  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  he  served  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  engineer  and  chief 
draughtsman  in  the  Water  Power  Branch.  Mr.  Norrish  has  been  given  direction  over 
all  Canadian  Government  moving-picture  work.  He  has  associated  with  him 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Reeves,  one  of  the  best  moving-picture  photographers  in  America,  and 
a  staff  of  capable  assistants. 

By  means  of  moving  pictures  of  all  the  important  industrial  activities  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  it  is  proposed  to  advertise  Canada  abroad  in  every  country 
where  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has  representatives.  Already  Canadian 
trade  commissioners  have  made  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
t  Canadian  films  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa, 
and  they  have  been  seen  by  large  audiences  of  business  men. 

As  lantern  slides  can  in  some  cases  be  more  conveniently  exhibited  than 
moving  pictures  a  series  of  still  photographs  for  lantern  slides  is  also  being  prepared. 
One  of  the  still  photographs  representing  the  assembling  of  hulls  of  F-5  flying  boats 
at  the  works  of  Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Limited,  Toronto,  is  used  as  an  illustration 
cn  the  title  page  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  this  week.  Moving  pictures  showing*  the 
making  of  aeroplanes  have  also  been  secured,  all  the  processes  from  the  cutting  down 
of  aeroplane  spruce  in  British  Columbia  to  the  completion  of  aeroplane  in  Toronto 
being  depicted  to  the  life.  Similar  moving  pictures  of  many  other  Canadian  activities 
have  been  taken  and  it  is  proposed  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners Service  to  undertake  a  most  extensive  propaganda  which  will  make  Canadian 
industries  known  throughout  the  world. 
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ARGENTINE'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 
Part  I. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1918. — Argentina  consumes  yearly  from  three  to 
four  million  dollars  worth  of  rubber  goods,  mechanical,  surgical,  hose,  tires,  fabrics, 
Jieels  and  overshoes.  Nearly  all  of  these  lines  have  to  be  imported,  there  being,  with 
one  exception,  no  local  rubber  factories  of  any  importance,  and  the  quality  of  the 
goods  turned  out  by  this  factory  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  goods.  The  out- 
put of  the  local  factory  is  limited  to  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

Formerly  one-half  of  the  country's  requirements  were  supplied  by  British  manu- 
facturers and  one-quarter  by  Germany,  the  balance  of  the  trade  being  distributed  more 
or  less  equally  between  United  States  of  America,  Italy  and  France.  During  recent 
years,  however,  rubber  goods  of  North  American  manufacture  have  been  coming  for- 
ward freely  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  country  may  now  fairly  claim  to  hold 
between  them  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  English,  French,  Italian  and  German 
tire  manufacturers  have  had  branch  houses  here  for  many  years  but  the  first  American 
tire  manufacturer  did  not  open  up  until  after  the  advent  of  the  cheap  American  run- 
about car  had  created  a  demand  for  a  class  of  tire  in  which  North  American  manu- 
facturers excell.  The  German  houses  are  now,  of  course,  out  of  business,  and  French 
manufacturers  appear  to  have  been  obliged  to  slacken  off  their  activities  for  want  of 
stock.  Competitions,  for  the  moment,  is  most  keen  between  North  American,  English 
#nd  Italian  manufacturers.  Canadian  tires,  hose  and  surgical  and  mechanical  goods 
as  made  for  home  consumption  are  substantially  identical  with  those  most  used  here, 
no  modifications  of  home  types  being  necessary  for  this  trade. 

Imports  of  rubber  goods  had  been  steadily  rising  for  many  years  prior  to  1913, 
during  which  year  imports  by  classes  and  countries  were  as  set  out  in  the  subjoined 
statement.  The  values  here  shown  are  nominal  only  and  the  actual  commercial  values 
would  probably  be  about  double: — 


IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES,  ALL  CLASSES,  1913. 


All 

United 

United 

Countries. 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States. 

Italy. 

France. 

Article. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

.Rubber  manufactures.  . 

.  .   .  .  485,401 

223,678 

119,891 

30,980 

34,993 

58,346 

..    ..  355,000 

129,574 

94,926 

59,424 

35,718 

26,428 

Rubber  fabrics  

....  306,000 

274,320 

10,438 

1,814 

800 

7,247 

.  .    .  .  254,000 

95,733 

96,566 

23,922 

20,094 

14,203 

"Waterproof  garment .  . 

.  .    .  .  137,000 

106,991 

11,374 

2,838 

1,758 

11,574 

Rubber    fabrics  for 

boot- 

.  .    .  .  90,650 

13,426 

27,082 

20,953 

1,314 

Rubber  overshoes .... 

.  .    .  .  58,064 

2,642 

20,706 

14,589 

10,813 

..    ..  53,650 

25,237 

10,511 

2,037 

5,647 

Erasers  

..  44,000 

4,642 

24,935 

3,206 

6,234 

967 

Total  

..  1,783,765 

876,043 

416,429 

138,814 

120,550 

12161,761 

FACTORY   BRANCH  HOUSE. 

Four  United  States  of  America's  manufacturers,  three  British,  two  French  and 
one  Italian  manufacturer  maintain  branches  here  where  stocks,  principally  of  tires, 
are  kept.  These  houses  not  only  sell  articles  from  stock  to  retailers,  but  also  book 
orders  for  such  quantities  or  classes  of  goods  as  may  not  happen  to  be  in  stock.  They 
also  maintain  relationship  with  tire-sellers  and  garages  all  over  the  country.  These 
branch  houses  could,  of  course,  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  republic,  but  a  tendency 
was  noticed  amongst  machinery  houses  and  hardware  stores  to  regard  them  as  com- 
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petitors.  It  therefore  happens  that  many  such  houses  prefer  to  deal  with  manufac- 
turer- not  established  here,  and  this  they  do  either  by  correspondence  or  through  fac- 
tory representatives.  Sheet  rubber,  rubber  hose,  insulated  cables,  footwear,  fabrics, 
and  surgical  and  mechanical  goods  in  general,  are  the  lines  in  which  the  manufacturer 
not  having  a  branch  here  can  best  hope  to  compete. 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

Hose  is  a  line  which  is  stocked  by  nearly  every  hardware  store  and  machinery 
bouse  in  the  country.  Garden  hose  is  the  largest  seller,  the  sizes  most  used  being  \- 
inch,  |-inch  and  1-inch.  The  demand  is  about  equally  divided  between  plain  and 
armoured  hose.  Most  of  the  hose  now  being  sold  is  of  grey  or  drab  colour,  but  the 
local  preference  is  for  red  rubber.  The  red  rubber  formerly  received  from  Germany 
used  to  be  considered  a  very  good  quality.  Garden  hose  was  found  in  the  different 
stores  in  rolls  of  18  to  20  metres,  bound  by  tapes  and  wrapped  in  burlap.  The  local 
rubber  factory  is  doing  a  good  business  in  garden  hose  while  the  war  lasts,  but  will 
probably  not  maintain  it  afterwards;  they  make  inferior  stuff  for  sale  in  the  camps 
and  to  people  unable  to  distinguish  qualities. 

Hose  is  usually  purchased  from  the  manufacturer  direct  from  his  local  repre- 
sentative. One  Trench,  one  Canadian,  two  British  and  four  American  manufacturers 
of  tires  and  hose  are  represented  here  by  established  houses  or  branches  but  most 
importers  prefer  to  buy  through  a  travelling  or  resident  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 

Local  wholesale  prices  for  black  and  drab  garden  hose,  three  insertions,  are  at 


present : — 

Plain,  Armoured, 

per  metre.  per  metre. 

Sizes.                                                                                 %  Gold.  $  Gold. 

h"                                                                                          0.60  0.85 

3"                                                 .  .  •                 .  .  •           0.95  ■  1.20 

1  "                                                                                          1.35  1.80 

14"                                                                                          2.00  2.50 

1|"                                                                                          2.50  3.00 

2  "                                                                                          3 . 1)5  4.00 

2J"                                                                                          3.80  — 

3  "   4.40 


Suction  hose,  with  embedded  spiral  wire,  is  the  next  largest  line,  the  size  most  used 
being  2|-inch.  Sizes  range  from  1-inch  to  6-inch,  and  each  roll  contains  18  metres. 
Black  suction  hose  with  exposed  interior  spiral  winding  is  sold  by  a  wholesale  house 
at  the  following  prices: — ■ 

$  Gold,  per  metre. 
2 . 20 
3.00 
3.50 
4. SO 
7 . 50 
S .  7'5 

Steam  hose  is  sold  in  sizes  up  to  li-inch,  the  largest  seller  being  the  f-ineh  size. 
The  demand  is  for  plain  and  not  armoured.  Present  prices  for  black  steam  hose  with 
four  insertions  are: — 


Sizes.  $  Gold,  per  metre. 

i"   1.70 

1"  ,. .  i ,  2.25 

1  "   3.00 

1J"   3.40 

U"   4.00 


Gas  tubing  is  a  small  line  and  is  usually  made  of  red  rubber,  and  there  is  also  a 
limited  demand  for  hose  for  pneumatic  tools. 

From  the  suhjoined  table  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  of  rubber  hose  nearly 
doubled  in  quantity  during  the  four  years  preceding  1913. 


Sizes. 

1  ". 
U". 
H". 

2  ". 
2|". 

3  ". 
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Countries 


1009. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


Austria  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France   

Germany  

Holland  

Italy  . .   

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. . . . 

Spam   

Sweden  . 
Switzerland  


Kilos. 

3,070 
2,24" 
1,045 
13,773 
107,004 


Kilos. 

2,488 
8,865 


13,204 
1^7,345 


2*,766 
61,831 
78,944 


13 


297,466 


3^,542 
85,970 
67,976 
1,713 


347,112 


Kilos. 


90 


Kilos. 

1,310 
8,489 


Kilos. 


4,405 
4,415 


18, 
152, 

45, 
87, 
64, 
2, 


052 
121 
470 

458 
sou 
211 
927 


13,150 
155,507 
6,701 
60,985 
154,425 
41,431 
8,245 


L61 


372,150 


105 


450,348 


42,846 
141,015 
677 
58,904 
199,233 
96,388 
6,074 
1,212 


Kilos. 

717 

1,360 


30,753 
83,855 

4,727 
41,384 
93,567 
16,416 

2.895 


Kilos. 


Kilos. 


Kilos. 


555, 127 


275,674 


22,012 
13,090 
4,306 
31,160 
35,83') 
58,277 
21 
10 
37 

164,743 


249, 494 


S.957 


TIRES. 

The  trade  in  tires  was  formerly  divided  almost  equally  between  English  and 
German  manufacturers  and  the  tire  with  the  largest  sale  here  was  the  Continental. 
This  make  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  one  Italian  and  a  number 
of  American  makers  have  opened  branches  here,  during  the  past  six  years.  The 
Italian  house  has  been  particularly  energetic  in  pushing  sales  and  to-day  the  tire  with 
the  largest  sale  is  that  made  at  Milan.  The  bulk  of  the  trade,  however,  is  still  held 
by  the  three  British  manufacturers,  who  have  been  established  here  for  many  years. 
It  is  understood  that  some  sort  of  an  agreement  exists  between  all  tire  houses  for 
the  purposes  of  securing  uniformity  of  prices  or  the  elimination  of  unfair  methods  of 
trade.  The  branch  houses  supply  local  dealers  and  garages  all  over  the  country  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  importation  of  tires  done  outside  these  houses.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  the  only  way  for  a  manufacturer  to  enter  this  market  would  be  to 
open  a  branch  here  for  direct  sale  to  consumers.  The  number  of  American  light 
runabout  cars  in  use  is  increasing  rapidly,  but  to-day  there  are  probably  more  con- 
tinental makes  of  cars  on  the  streets  than  American.  Sizes  and  prices  of  a  British 
manufacturer  are  as  follow: — 

Sizes — British. 

90  mm.  x        810  mm  

100  mm.  x         810  mm  

765  mm  


105  mm.  x 


120  mm.  x 


815  mm .  . 
875  mm .  . 
915  mm .  . 
820  mm.  . 
880  mm .  . 
920  mm.  .  . 
1,020  mm .  . 

135  mm.  x  \  mm '  •  ■ 

I    93d  mm .  .  . 

3  "  x  30"  

Sizes — North  American. 

x  (30"  

x  \  32"  

f  31"  

x  )  33"  


3i 


Plain. 

Grooved. 

Non-slip. 

Innei 

Tube 

$  Gold. 

%  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

$  Gold. 

27.60 

33 

32 

35 

24 

7 

43 

38 

27 

34.81 

60 

29 

8 

28 

77.78 

42 

03 

47 

12 

8 

70 

40.33 

45 

85 

50 

94 

9 

34 

41.61 

49 

24 

53 

49 

8 

70 

45 . 85 

56 

04 

56 

04 

10 

61 

50.94 

56 

88 

5i6 

88 

11 

04 

52.60 

59 

43 

59 

43 

11 

67 

58.16 

66 

24 

66 

23 

12 

95 

49.43 

70 

05 

70 

05 

12 

52 

68 . 00 

73 

87 

73 

87 

13 

16 

20 . 80 

21 

23 

29 

29 

52 

26.32 

36 

09 

7. 

00 

29.72 

32 

4S 

38 

63 

7 

43 

36.51 

38 

21 

44 

15 

7 

64 

39.91 

41 

39 

46 

70 

S 

07 
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Imports  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  d 


are  sliOWI)  below  : — 

1911. 

Countries.  Kilos. 

Austria  

Belgium   351 

France   8,781 

Germany   22„5:51 

Italy   1,171 

United  Kingdom   75,368 

United  States   12,961 

Spain  ;    ..  177 


121,360 


ring  recent  years  by  countries  of  origin 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

321 

1,093 

1,173 

-  90 

1,28(8 

9,466 

654 

64,970 

67,0i29 

23,777 

6,952 

13,396 

6,773 

83,452 

63,134 

21„320 

18,172 

15,995 

•  7,060 

578 

1„40'0' 

176,827 

171,592 

59,670 

1915.  1916.  1917  (|  of). 

Countries.  Kilos.  Kilos.  Kilos. 

Germany   4'03    — 

Italy   137,700    — 

United  Kingdom   29,842    — 

United  States   4,983    — 

Switzerland  .  .    .  215.    — 


49,143  120,959  45,622 


Solid  tires  for  coaches  are  sold  by  carriage  dealers  and  agricultural  machinery 
houses,  in  sizes  ranging  from  li-inch  to  2-inch,  at  $2.50  gold  per  kilogramme. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS. 

It  is  estimated  that  mechanical  rubber  goods  to  the  value  of  some  $500,000  are 
imported  annually  into  the  Republic,  and  the  demand  for  this  class  of  rubber  manu- 
facture is  likely  to  increase  with  the  development  of  local  industries.  Mechanical  rubber 
goods  are  stocked  by  all  machinery  supply  houses,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  a 
limited  number  of  houses  specializing  in  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

Sheet  rubber  is  one  of  the  largest  lines;  it  comes  in  rolls  of  50  kilogrammes 
weight,  wrapped  in  burlap  and  encased  in  wooden  boxes;  care  is  taken  to  avoid  damage 
from  moisture  in  transit.  The  sheets  are  one  metre  in  width  and  2|  ,to  3  metres  in 
length.  The  thicknesses  most  sold  are  the  f,  f  and  ih.  Red  rubber  is  preferred  to 
grey  or  drab.  Solid  rubber  sheets  are  most  in  demand,  followed  by  rubber  with  canvas 
insertion  and  metallic  insertion.  There  is  also  some  sale  for  canvas  with  rubber  inser- 
tion for  use  with  ammonia  in  freezing  plants. 

An  inquiry  made  at  leading  houses  specializing  in  rubber  goods  elicited  replies  of 
which  the  following  is  typical : — 

"  We  are  always  interested  in  any  of  the  following  articles : — 

"  Sheet  rubber :  We  buy  this  article  in  two  qualities,  one  red  and  the  other  grey, 
in  thicknesses  from  iV-inch  to  l;i-inch.  We  are  also  interested  in  sheet  rubber  with 
metal  and  canvas  insertions ;  for  these  articles  the  colour  should  be  red  and  the  thick- 
nesses from  i^-inch  to  |-inch. 

"  Suction  hose:  With  visible  interior  winding,  in  sizes  ranging  from  f-inch  to 
2-inch  is  required ;  it  should  have  an  exterior  canvas  winding,  or  otherwise  be  finished 
in  grey  rubber. 

"Delivery  hose:  We  are  buyers  of  this  article  in  sizes  from  l^-inch  to  4-inch; 
the  colour  should  be  grey  or  red ;  the  size  we  sell  most  of  is  the  3-inch,  and  we  should 
like  to  receive  offers  for  a  3-inch  hose  of  superior  quality. 

"Pressure  hose:  We  are  only  interested  in  the  best  qualities  of  this  hose;  any 
colour  is  suitable  but  sizes  should  range  from  f-inch  to  2-inch. 

"Canvas  hose:  This  article  is  very  widely  sold  in  Argentina.  We  are  always 
buyers  of  sizes  f-inch  to  6-inch. 

"  Rubber  gloves :  Numbers  S,  9  and  10,  designed  to  resist  5,000  volts,  are  the  types 
of  gloves  we  purchase. 
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"  Garden  hose :  Of  this  article  we  only  buy  the  best  qualities ;  the  sizes  are  ^-inch, 
|-inch  and  1-inch  and  the  rolls  may  be  of  any  length. 

"  Diving  suits :  We  purchased  this  article  from  a  London  firm  of  manufacturers 
but  they  are  no  longer  able  to  deliver." 

SURGICAL  RUBBER. 

This  is  a  fairly  important  line  of  goods,  although  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  quan- 
tity or  value  of  importations  are  available.  Surgical  rubber  is  purchased  by  nearly 
all  drug  stores  and  wholesale  druggists  from  the  representatives  of  English  and 
American  manufacturers.  Manufacturers  with  few  exceptions  are  not  likely  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  orders  from  the  druggists  direct,  because  these  latter  prefer  to  include 
rubber  goods  in  the  lists  of  their  requirements  which  they  make  up  periodically  for 
the  execution  of  the  manufacturers'  representatives  to  whom  they  confide  their  orders. 
For  this  reason  the  only  suitable  parties  to  handle  an  agency  for  surgical  rubber  goods 
are  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  calling  on  the  drug  trade  with  kindred  lines 
such  as  drugs,  pharmaceutical  products,  etc.  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
not  already  handling  druggists'  supplies  could  not  afford  to  properly  canvas  the  trade 
because  the  volume  of  sales  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  recompense  the  time  so 
spent.  A  list  of  manufacturers'  agents  already  handling  druggists'  supplies  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

German-made  surgical  rubber  goods  were  formerly  well  liked  here  and  considered 
good  quality  but  their  trade  has  gone  to  American  and  English  manufacturers.  The 
demand  is  for  colours  in  general,  dark  and  quite  good  quality  rubber,  and  seamless 
when  possible.  Orders  are  placed  on  samples  or  catalogue  with  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative and  goods  are  shipped  to  order  of  purchaser  with  sight,  or  ninety  days'  sight, 
draft  attached  to  documents. 

A  large  importer  of  surgical  rubber  goods  selected  and  submitted  samples  of  the 
largest  sellers  amongst  this  class  of  goods.  They  are  here  referred  to  in  order  of 
importance:  Hot-water  bags  are  the  largest  sellers,  dark  colour,  without  felt  covers 
but  with  metal  screw  taps.  In  rubber  tubing  the  ribbed  kind  is  preferred  and  it  is 
required  in  lengths  of  6  and  12  metres;  black  is  preferred  to  red.  There  is  a  large 
sale  for  fountain  syringes.  Aenema,  ear,  nose  and  whirling  spray  syringes  should  be 
in  one  piece  when  possible  and  of  dark  green  colour.  There  is  a  demand  for  knee-caps, 
hose,  and  elastic  bandages. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS. 

'Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  October  1,  1918. — The  general  figures  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  were  issued  in  the  Board  of  Trade  accounts  for  December  last  and 
were  reviewed  in  my  report  of  the  18th  January,  1918,  have  now  been  supplemented 
by  the  revised  and  elaborated  statistics  published  in  volume  I  of  the  annual  statement 
of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions, 
1917,  which  has  appeared  at  a  later  date  than  usual. 

Ordinarily  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  given  the  quantities, 
value,  and  countries  of  origin  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  which  has 
enabled  elaborate  statistics  of  the  branch  of  United  Kingdom  import  trade  in  which 
Canada  has  been  mainly  interested,  to  be  included  in  the  review  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  make  each  January. 

However,  as  the  publication  of  these  figures  was  discontinued  early  in  L917  for 
national  reasons,  it  was  only  possible  in  the  report  of  the  18th  January  to  give  some 
general  impression  of  Canadian  supplies,  based  upon  the  views  held  by  the  trade. 

As  it  has,  however,  been  found  expedient  to  make  public  these  statistics  ten  months 
later,  at  the  same  time  as  the  genera]  particulars  of  imports  and  export-,  p  resume  of 
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them  is  now  included,  together  with  the  figures  of  other  imports  to  which  Canada 
contributes,  details  of  which  are  not  made  available  until  the  issue  of  the  annual 
statement,  and  with  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  a  second  review. 

CORRECTED  TOTALS  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE  FOR  1917. 

The  principal  features  of  the  foreign  trade  of  1917  were  fully  dealt  with  in  my 
January  report,  so  it  suffices  to  repeat,  before  giving  the  revised  figures  now  issued, 
that  they  are  almost  valueless  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  previous  years,  owing 
to  the  inclusion,  from  July,  1917,  of  Government  imports  of  all  goods,  whereas  up  to 
that  date  only  articles  of  food  had  been  included. 

It  was  also  shown  that  according  to  the  official  statement  the  increased  values  of 
1917,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  imports,  were  wholly  due  to  higher  prices,  and 
that  there  had  been  actually  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  volume  of  both  imports 
and  exports. 

The  aggregate  figures  are  revised  as  follows: — 

1.  Imports — 

From  foreign  countries   £705,134,305 

British  possessions   359,030,373 

 ■  £1,064,164,678 

2.  Exports  (British)  — 

To  foreign  countries   £354,421,930 

"    British  possessions   172,657,816 

  527,079,746 

3.  Exports  (foreign  and  Colonial)  — 

To  foreign  countries..   £62,183,372 

"   British  possessions   7,494,089 

  69,677,461 

Total  aggregate  trade  for  the  year  1917   £1,660,921,885 


Canada's  share  of  British  import  trade. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  feature  of  higher  prices  enters  very  largely  into  the 
valuation  of  almost  all  the  articles  shown  in  the  detailed  import  statistics  which  follow, 
and  while  it  has  been  considered  interesting  to  give  similar  particulars  for  1916  of 
all  the  imports  dealt  with  in  these  tables,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  for 
1917  include  six  months  of  Government  imports,  which  do  not  figure  in  1916. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  imports  from  Canada 
which  are  published  in  the  annual  statement  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  still  noS 
possible,  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  list  of-  items  of  which  Canada's  share  is  casual 
or  insignificant,  to  give  independent  figures,  receipts  from  Canada  being  usually 
included  under  the  general  designation  "  From  British  Possessions." 

To  meet  this  deficiency  the  principal  of  the  statistical  office  of  the  customs  has 
again  kindly  furnished  a  supplementary  list  of  Canadian  imports,  which  he  has  had 
specially  taken  out  for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  again  included  in  the  report  as  an 
addition  to  the  public  statistics. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  due  consideration  to  the  increased  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  further  deterrents  placed  upon  trade  by  the  imposition  of  restricted  or 
total  prohibition  upon  many  imports  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  the  volume  of 
Canada's  contribution  must  be  regarded  as  fairly  satisfactory  in  foodstuffs. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  when  one  refers  back  to  1915,  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  export  trade  to  this  country  in  a  large  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  which  resulted  from  the  war,  has  received  a  definite  setback,  because  not  only 
do  a  number  of  items  disappear  altogether  in  the  1917  returns,  but  even  with  the 
addition  of  Government  requirements  the  totals  in  most  cases  show  a  still  further 
reduction  from  those  of  1916. 

Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here,  have  contributed  tq 
many  Canadian  manufacturers  deciding  to  discontinue  any  active  steps  which  they 
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had  been  taking  to  secure  an  outlet  for  their  products  in  this  market,  and  it  appears 
unfortunately  likely  that  much  of  the  good  work  achieved  will  be  altogether  lost,  and 
a  fresh  start  rendered  necessary  when  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  approaches. 

Upon  the  other  hand  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  know  that  they  have  contributed  a  very  substantial  share  of  the 
£52,397,848,  which  appears  in  the  list  of  imports  under  the  designation  of  "  Arms, 
Ammunition  and  Military  and  Naval  Stores,"  without  further  details  of  any  kind. 

I.  Tables  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply  of  chief  com- 
modities imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1916  and  1917. 
to  which  Canada  has  contributed. 

1916.  1917. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Asbestos.  Raw — 

Total   imports  . 

534,237 

537,496 

308,718 

403,585 

Principal  Sources — 

Canada 

244,932 

184,517 

148,804 

159,268 

Capo   of   Good  Hope 

65,284 

95,882. 

49,866 

87,392 

Rhodesia 

40,900 

57,526 

56,232 

77,223 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

54,096 

77,216 

27,952 

50,531 

Bladders,  Casings,  etc. — 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Total  imports 

6,803,703 

325,856 

1,997,640 

356,283 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

4, 181,572 

181,211 

1,108,16C 

229,340 

Canada 

164,249 

11,604 

402,244 

69,819 

Boots  and  Shoes,  leather — - 

doz.  pairs. 

doz.  pairs. 

Total  imports  . 

277,722 

1,211,787 

91,254 

502,088 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

172,206 

844,261 

60,522 

348,289 

92,352 

314,261 

21,542 

94,964 

Canada  

836 

3,962 

867 

4,145 

Boots  and  Shoes,  rubber — 

Total  imports  

250,780 

438,431 

140, S95 

253,580 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

204,122 

345,163 

120,358 

224,758 

Canada  

43,840 

90,148 

14,889 

21,676 

Butter — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2,175,415 

18,964,002 

1,806,516 

18,895,707 

Principal  Sources — 

Denmark.  . 

1,134, S01 

10,378,050 

622,160 

7,032,600 

Australia  

145,065 

1,239,861 

529,809 

5,213,397 

331,162 

2,727,645 

310,925 

3,195,608 

117,597 

940,409 

142,300 

1,407,846 

101,531 

855,536 

33.057 

343,086 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Wheat- 

100,070,320 

72,012,944 

91,435,006 

84,506,598 

Principal  Sources — 

64,544,100 

45,996,492 

54,208,300 

49,811,774 

21,551,000 

15,245,348 

18,408,300 

16,949,740 

3,699,620 

2,759,641 

9,243,700 

8,920,735 

4,495,700 

3,421,712 

6,700,600 

6,168,554 

5,611,900 

4,458,620 

2,744,700 

2,540,034 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Flour— 

9,960,325 

8,568,409 

14,339,782 

18,469,502 

Principal  Sources — 

5,182,049 

4,396,727 

8,041,782 

10,147,423 

4,227,611 

3,670,015 

3,955,500 

5,249,777 

501,360 

457,604 

1,851,900 

2,453,767 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Barley- 

15,819,500 

10,411,218 

9,138,500 

8,967,855 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

9,019,900 

5,844,197 

5,643,900 

5,748,142 

2,841,200 

1,837,076 

1,482,700 

1,401,054 

2,867,800 

2,018,972 

1,390,700 

1,263,621 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products — Oats — 

12,503,500 

6,545,442 

12,621,700 

11,557,746 

Principal  Sources — 

5,102,100 

2,730,962 

8,114,700 

7,438,551 

1,764,400 

912,787 

2,219,500 

2,211,048 

Chile  

929,800 

548,236 

1,206,800 

1,151.227 

4,446,500 

2,205,834 

924,600 

635,790 
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Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued- 

1916.  1937. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

—Rye — 

Total  imports  

1,016,030 

678,721 

2,566,980 

2,857,740> 

Principal  Sources — 

345,500 

427,710 

2,267,180 

2,544,959 

350,530 

237,002 

297,100 

309,994 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

Peas,  other  than  split- 

981,331 

1,279,112 

1,275,750 

2,457,036 

Principal  Sources — 

458,210 

788,839 

507,850 

1,269,447 

307,970 

231,103 

448,070 

543,222 

79,910 

133,463 

101,870 

256,743 

12,530 

15,470 

11,700 

19,015 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Beans, 

Haricot — 

1,077,600 

1,239,325 

2,238,710 

5,313,337 

Principal  Sources — 

726,800 

742,357 

918,630 

1,867,85a 

16,660 

25,806 

526,380' 

1,202,809 

51,170 

69,666 

243,300 

677,158 

138,570 

203,768 

175,500 

506,818 

7,890 

11,201 

70,460 

193,496 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Pearl 

Barley — 

28,457 

28,623 

9,434 

13,775 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

21,546 

22,279 

4,508 

7,095 

3,462 

2,802 

4,926 

6,680 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

Shredded  Wheat — 

20,021 

34,060 

25,770 

54,299 

Principal  Sources — 

8,323 

16,429 

25,770 

54,299 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

-Oatmeal 

333,197 

305,316 

667,291 

1,117,503 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

150,083 

135,892 

489,971 

857,682 

183,114 

169,424 

176,961 

259,376 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products — 

-Maize — 

34,159,210 

19,898,028 

25,008,918 

20,385,915 

Principal  Sources — 

6,991,800 

3,869,996 

10,670,300 

8,359,573 

20,843,700 

12,492,212 

9,578,200 

7,951,323 

2,490,6'00 

1,397,148 

2,679,000 

2,416,447 

2,174,000 

1,203,315 

1,635,700 

1,265,049 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

Rolled  Oats — 

632,796 

674,782 

1,578,944 

2,666,824 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

309,575 

321,035 

1,468.658 

2,504,626 

323,028 

353,537 

107,563 

156,7  13 

Cereals  and  Cereal  Products- 

Macaroni — 

49,954 

87,991 

108,598 

442,022 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

130 

256 

81,091 

340,930 

258 

502 

24,250 

89,854 

Cereal  Foods.  Miscellaneous — 

332,685 

348,269 

1,089,795 

1,468,790 

Principal  Sources — 

297,895 

289,277 

1,074,975 

1,438,286 

on  O  EC  K 

47,341 

in  19  1; 

10,100 

25,678 

Cheese — 

2,604,124 

12,945,765 

2,946,066 

19,462,390 

Principal  Sources — 

1,505,018 

7,432,179 

1,757,949 

11.509.020 

667,214 

3,352,195 

609,700 

4,000,665 

274,687 

1,305,932 

267,138 

1,895,744 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

Acetate  of  Lime — 

68,134 

146,873 

43,181 

107,793 
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'i.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued. 


1916. 

1917. 

Quantity. 
Cwt. 

Value. 

£ 

Quantity. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

£ 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products- 

-Con. 

Principal  Sources — 

55,585 

126,08-5 

8,606 

17,742 

4,568 

9,402 

30,643 

83,626 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

Acetone — 

51,324 

293,219 

125,444 

770,570 

Principal  Sources — 

46,821 

276,713 

100,415 

633,738 

4,503 

16,506 

25,029 

136,832 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

489,785 

328,724 

376,408 

425,849 

Sw6d6n 

344,392 
45,354 

215,821 
36,595 

294,040 
24,123 

345,151 
27,188 

C*c\  t\  a  rl  ti 

81,654 

63,188 

58,245 

53,510 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

Potash  Compounds,  other  than 

Saltpetre — 

635,030 

162,220 
65,428 

262,226 
20,997 

329,155 

139,228 
66,335 
40,728 
10,415 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

Soda  Compounds,  other  than 
Soda  Ash,  Bicarbonate,  Caus- 

tic and  Crystals — 
Total  imports  

97,784 

276,632 

104,053 

346,911 

Principal  Sources — 

Norway   

United  States  

13,647 
62,270 

20,853 
145,077 

55,551 
36,945 

107,231 
170,962 

Canada  .   

6,018 

13,427 

2,122 

6,584 

Chemical  Manufactures  and  Products — 

Unenumerated — 

Principal  Sources — 

Chile  

7,500,023 

5,332,524 
781,324 
359,040 
351,874 
63,889 

8,784,113 

6,365,716 
794,274 
568,394 
303,739 
109,795 

Eggs — 

Gt.  hnd. 

Gt.  hnd. 

Principal  Sources — 

6,696,377 
1,392,111 

4,742,333 
1,303,177 

4,922,402 
1,654,900 

5,067,202 
2,250,219 

Egypt  

1,889,947 
1,431,778 

974,658 
1,173,788 

1,602,671 
672,761 

1,015,340 
823,383 

United  States  

779,716 

591,203 

349,339 

493,693 

231,005 

141,722 

320,539 

255,263 

734,441 

424,878 

58,845 

29,422 

Fish,  fresh,  except  Herrings — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

467,192 

1,041,102 

433,450 

1,250,613 

Principal  Sources — 

191,087 

381,265 

168,585 

531,867 

42,821 

142,314 

154,139 

450,961 

Netherlands  

130,374 

320,160 

90,762 

199.97S 

Fish,  Canned,  Salmon — 

Principal  Sources — 

1,395,291 

4,890,486 

645,795 

3,018,845 

850,745 

2,762,188 

342,779 

1,452,115 

479,634 

1,877,779 

221,164 

1,193,347 

62,065 

242,876 

81,752 

373,033 

Fish,  Canned  Lobsters — 

52,033 

515,254 

22,248 

273,567 

Principal  Sources — 

Canada  

50,109 

500,365 

21,053 

259,293 

Fish,  Canned,  other  than  Sardines, 

Salmon  and  Lobster — 

232,937 

1,035,484 

311,679 

1,651,621 
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Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued. 


1916. 

1917. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Fish  canned,  other  than  Sardines. — 

Con. 

Principal  Sources — 

144,175 

602,841 

209,288 

960,520 

17,  ulA 

69,351 

31,618 

187,606 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

34,079 

178,741 

28,768 

208,140 

1 5,730 

115,273 

26,555 

231,604 

2,060 

8,060 

5,000 

19,409 

Fruit,  Apples,  raw — 

o  cro  OO  A 
Z,b5&,/oU 

o  n  A  1  1  a  o 
<s,741,lUZ 

889,755 

1,122,386 

Principal  Sources — 

•f    o  A  7   C  9 

■1    on    O  A  A 

1,611,209 

492,714 

623,073 

0U0,  ( 9U 

249,542 

291,294 

r  no   17  O  A 

57o,7o9 

<  6»,oZo 

75,095 

142,932 

Fruit,  Canned  or  Bottled,  preserved 

without  sugar — 

173,914 

Zb5,^o4 

140,035 

280,288 

Principal  Sources — 

n 

98,ob3 

161,859 

94,025 

188,641 

98  05.8 

0  4  A4.1 

25,960 

37,871 

OA  A  AO 

O  1,003 

3,676 

7,911 

Fruit,  Dried,  unenumerated — 

n  A  Q  8  Q 

1  /  C  A  A  A 

i4o, uy  4 

72,756 

214,217 

Principal  Sources — 

122  2  fi  Q 

X  LA  Id)  LA  \)  O 

67,718 

19b,109 

Canada    (presumably  apples)  .  . 

4  797 

8  832 

1   0  0  A 

4,613 

-Tidy  

Tons. 

Tons. 

2  K  90 

4,0  AO 

QIC 

yio 

6,180 

Principal  Sources —  > 

TTnitprl  Stqtp<? 

206 

1,042 

5/1 

4,095 

251 

1,481 

344 

2,085 

Hops  

Cwt, 

V/Wl. 

148  407 

714  518 

9,078 

38,440 

Principal  Sources — 

17,382 

44,986 

k  a  ~>n 

17,652 

6  800 

39  432 

1.  ij  J 

1  A  V  /  I  A 

TTnitorl  Ctotoc 

107,495 

570  702 

V   I  V,   •   V  LJ 

1  9Q1 

J.,  i«5  1 

1  ,<sy  y 

Implements      and     Tools,  except 

Machine  Tools — 

1  AQ0  ACQ 

1    C  A  O   O  A  O 

I,b4o,s0o 

Principal  Sources — 

K1  991 

1,458,340 

inn  AAA 

137,900 

Lard — 

cwt. 

Cwt. 

i,y  oo,»z  < 

C  Q  8  0  Q  8  K 

b,ysz,yoo 

1,500,194 

8,942,355 

Principal  Sources — 

1,5  b  D,i5  bo 

C   T70   A  A  £ 

b,77z,yy  b 

1,379,498 

8,276,347 

26,176 

73,844 

63,961 

341,476 

35,004 

119,755 

23,784 

134,564 

Leather,     undressed,     hides  other 

than  calf  skin — 

O  CT  A   -1  AT 

859,107 

7   A  O  O   O  £  A 

7,4bo,5by 

463,897 

4,498,543 

Principal  Sources — 

A/»A    r  Of) 

269,523 

0  ^01   /?  1  n 

z,4»l,bl7 

278,353 

2,609,274 

i  oo  roc 

A    1  0  A  97D 

4,loU,d7o 

127,043 

1,266,622 

'54, 4U  ( 

4l i  U,551 

48,371 

502,629 

21,330 

0  AO   A  A  7 

/(Jo, 44  < 

3,856 

52,128 

Leather,  dressed,  box  calf — 

0  1    O  A  O 
Zl,Z4a 

8  0  O  110 

14,060 

705,407 

Principal  Sources — 

16,061 

a  1  0  0  £?  c 

11,174 

499,270 

3,135 

1  /I  A  Q07 

i4u,y  5  ( 

1,032 

85,474 

Leather,  glace  kid — 

52,860 

2,517,047 

21,226 

-1     OOP*    O  A  O 

1,835,303 

Principal  Sources — 

51,903 

2,463,901 

20,721 

1,773,112 

286 

13,078 

147 

3,228 

Leather,    varnished,    japanned,  or 

enamelled — 

10,065 

475,074 

4,340 

280,319 

Principal  Sources — 

8,822 

422,269 

3,505 

240,729 

1,039 

46,750 

388 

28,060 
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I.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued. 

1916.  1917. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Machinery,  agricultural — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

rV  n  t  n  1  imnnrtQ 

4  056 

205  497 

15.  872 

1  316  3S9 

x  i  luciiJcti    ouui  ceo 

TTni+orl  Qfafno 

3  9'08 

900  000 

15  487 

1  301  744 

(~*     Tl  q  rl  £1 

112 

2  482 

379 

13  669 

*>lctCXllXl cl  J'  ,     t  j'  jJC  W  I  I  LCI  o 

Number 

T^nf  o  1    i  r>vri    v  t- <3 

59.  348 

fi1  0  989 

23  309 

9fi^  4 fifi 

x  l  iiiLipai    ouui  tco 

TTrtitprl  Stflfp^ 

56  508 

590,416 

22,239 

257,432 

C*  ?i  n  n  rl  n 

2  8  29 

19,707 

993 

6,930 

Cwt 

Cwt. 

7  43  x>  9 
i  ,  too,,  V  O'O 

34  381  717 

fi  tR7  ^74 

41  4  09  1,^1 

T  J-  j  i  V  t/  j  X'»J  1 

xIIIlL.l|Jcll     oUU.1  Ceo  

4  004  41  ft 

1  fi  848  89fi 

3  4fi7  0  8^ 

L*1,UU1,U  i  *± 

Pq  rt  o  rl  a 

1  594  114 

7  443  584 

1  767  085 

11  292,514 

1  fi41  fi1  3 

q  087  91  3 

1  123  155 

7  767  592 

"VrAfl  f"      VlPpf  f   

T1  nta  1    i  > >") nni'tQ 

r>  1  84  Onfi 

1     1  93  037 

4  626  645 

16,791,758 

T-^TM  TlPlT^Cll      Soil  YT*PQ  

XT  1  IIlL^lJJcVl  OUUI 

A  rcroTi  ting 

9  7fi9  031 

8  139  49  ^ 

O  t  1  t)      ,  T  C  J 

1  ^98  030 

r.   9  9  (?  A  a  9 
0 ,  O  O  0 ,  4  0  u 

A  11  GtvQ  1 1  54 

765  493 

9  4  9p;  4Qfi 

1  107  704 

3  784  9Q4 
o,  4  o  -t ,  V  V  t 

"NT  p  w   r7.  p  f»  1  a  n  rl 

87^  08fi 

9  S 5> 4  RR4 

^,0^  t:  ,  U  U  *± 

7fi0  0  4  4 

2,709  385 

United  States 

541  596 

1  952  614 

fi0  9  3  93 

9  f;fi9  338 
^. ,  o  \j  ^ ,  o  o  o 

Ofi  Ti  ^  rl  p 

121  191 

447  749 

98fi  ^10 

1  9^0  8Q8 

J-,  U  O  U,  O  £/  O 

]VXeat  beef  salted  

6i5  294 

213  640 

44  237 

219  790 

JTI  UlClJJtil     OUUI  Leo 

TTnitprl  Stntps 

64  630 

211  577 

41  021 

205  157 

445 

1  513 

691 

4,724 

\Tp^t      V*pp"f      pflnnpfl     ^  n rl  r»r*pc;pr"\rprl 

otlier  than  salted  

Total  i  to  ports 

1  616,784 

9  422  144 

1  ^4  1^4 

11  100  197 

XXjXvU,Xi.  I 

Principal  Sources — 

A  r  P*pn  t  i n  r» 

674  060 

3  997  181 

83  9  fitOfi 

5  7,;i7  8  0t 

T  Tt*i  i  p*i  iq  v 

292  679 

1  8fi3  9i^3 

422  968 

TTnitprl  Statp^ 

445  744 

2  606  421 

114  314 

949  9^9 

Australia 

37,153 

233,603 

103,853 

755  782 

Canada 

76  886 

359,161 

32,288 

214  823 

YTpjj  t"     nnrk  t*tti7Pti  

,*>X  CdL,     ±JKJ  L  rV ,     11  UZ<C11 

Total  imports 

292,522 

1,167,186 

161  427 

781  530 

X   I  iIli->IjJCti      PUUI  C  to 

TTnifpd  Stafpc; 

249  973 

998,221 

124  638 

6  0  4 , 5  S  4 

Can  a  da 

2  941 

11  604 

8  858 

45  295 

"\Tno  f"     nriipnnmpvg             f  i*n7on  

»Uual,     Llir~IlUIIiei<XLCLi,     XI  \J  Ia  xz  11  

Total  imports 

fi93 189 

1  896  788 

fifiO  338 

U  U  V  ,  O  t>  o 

9  n3fi  810 

Principal  Sources — 

A  vrrAii  1 1  n  n 

391  <529 

1  007  fi1  4 

1  3  9  4  54  2 

TTnifprl  f^t^fp<? 

127  212 

413  252 

1i0  9  90 fi 

4fi9  81^3 

1UL,  O'O  O 

42  420 

114  691 

59  875 

216  381 

93  c;7i 

j  O,  0  1  i 

65  619 

4  6  10'0 

17  4  9  8  9 

i>le<XL,  IldlllO 

TYl  nf  O  1       l"  YY\  T\  Ai'fc 

1  ^4  83  fi 

1 ,  O'O  1 ,  o'O  D 

fi  8  41  4  30 

1  1 80  1  fifi 

l,loU,10U 

7  9  fi  0  fi  0  8 

"PrM  vi  r» i  i"» a  1    ^Jim  i  rppc  — 

x  l  iiiu.  ijirii    ou  u  i  ceo — — 

United  States 

1,493,606 

6,572,170 

1,126,736 

7  010,9'So 

a  n  n  n 

fio  ?fK 

264  151 

50  070 

327  479 

*>JLtrLct.Io,     LA' 1 1 J  J  CI  ,      Itf^LllLlo      <  til  LI      pi  1 

Tons 

Tons 

43  839 

9  8fi0  fi97 

28  238 

9  OfiT  ^Q4 

Principal  Sources — 

11  357 

1  <09fi  88Q 

10  239 

1  0  4  9  917 

' )  iwi       f        n o rl     IT nno 

10  569 

4  Q  7  3  9'0 

^173 

1  7  Q  QflO 

fi  071 

loo,  1  0  1 

4  997 

14  0,0-0 

IVletals,  iron    and    steel,  wire  (in- 

cluding'   uninsulated  electric 

wire)  — 

Total  imports  

29,210 

530,783 

19,221 

541.221 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

19,7159 

35  0,84'0 

15.298 

4  23,005 

Canada  

9,181 

174,030 

3,6.54 

106,491 

Metals,  iron  and  steel,  wire  rods — 

Total  imports  

76,382 

1,082,926 

56.02S 

1,306,139 

Principal  Sources — 

61,547 

874,867 

46,542 

1,(70,369 

7,35.6 

97,191 

5,165 

111.33S 
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Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued. 


1916. 

1917. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Metals,  iron  and  steel,  wire  nails — 

Total  imports  

67,533 

1,141,068 

43,41S 

1,244,045 

Principal  Sources — 

5 1 ,  S  S  8 

iS  68,128 

32,365 

937,884 

14,8 1-5 

255,572 

11,011 

305,047 

Methvlie    alcohol — 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Total  imports  

627,292 

103,456 

339,757 

8  6,67  5 

Principal  Sources — 

404,941 

75,333 

190,736 

54,001 

222,351 

28,123 

149,021 

32,674 

Mica — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

46,643 

213,960 

51,075 

371,425 

Principal  Sources — 

4  3,432 

197,970 

48,982 

351,233 

1,628 

2,291 

663 

1,577 

879 

7,594 

444 

5,805 

Milk,  condensed,  not  sweetened — 

Total  imports  

668,815 

2,084,768 

619,451 

2,284,343 

Principal  Sources — 

607,13  6 

1,915,501 

586,924 

2,160,037 

Canada..               ..  .!.;.. 

21,258 

64,237 

15,496 

70,698 

8,101 

19,377 

7,076 

25,050 

Milk,  condensed,  sweetened — 

Total  imports  

620,421 

1,817,477 

658,146 

2,620,459 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

281,061 

801,898 

304,452 

1,252,049 

Netherlands  

121,211 

264,629 

1S4.135 

698,729 

1,124 

4,056 

51,107 

174,644 

Canada  

5, 30  >8 

12,849 

10,341 

54,650 

Nickel  oxide — 

Total  imports  

24,306 

127,180 

23,608 

132,298 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

2,366 

9,995 

7 

80 

21,940' 

117,1'8'5 

23,601 

-i  o  o  010 
1J^,^18 

Oil,  linseed  cake — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

74,418 

937,312 

7  6,8  60 

1 ,  4  6  6  ,  b  6  6 

Principal  Sources — 

26,502 

329,437 

59,8  20 

1,164,596 

9,664 

126,482 

7,011 

131,572 

British  India  

12,972 

165,1 2'5 

4,102 

7  5, 20  0 

1  701 

3  662 

7(1  p<l(\ 

Paper,  for  packing  and  wrapping — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports.. 

3,084,5*94 

010,000 

i  fi^  1  t;o 

Principal  Sources — 

Sweden  

1,510,804 

1,722,773 

364,44  2 

732,896 

Norway   .-. 

1,037,666 

1,346,605 

283,157 

5  S  8 , 2  0  3 

United  States  

213,228 

306,624 

61,998 

140,024 

85,774 

97,014 

P  P  5  9  C 

75,119 

Paper,  for  printing  or  writing,  on 

reels — 

Total  imports  

1,619,843 

1.406,247 

511.007 

891,809 

Principal  Sources — 

Newfoundland  

906,682 

757,695 

117,278 

321,020 

Norway  

263.122 

242.106 

1  47,563 

246,532 

Sweden  

218,247 

188,750 

97,630 

1S2,311 

91,687 

S7.314 

6.0,087 

97.940 

Canada  ..  J1'. 

57,868 

44,854 

12,658 

15,734 

Paper,  for  printing  or  writing,  not 

on  reels — 

502,542 

755,082 

216,988 

5  05,345 

Principal  Sources — 

170,448 

236,703 

116, S33 

240,372 

United  States  

126,143 

196,738 

39,463 

S4,345 

94,237 

93,047 

30,759 

67,581 

9,116 

8,768 

4.145 

6,634 

Paper,     millhoard    and  wood-pulp 

board — 

Total  imports  

S79,990 

686,387 

241.967 

288,380 

Principal  Sources — 

Sweden  

3184,501 

299,503 

97.118 

115,673 

Russia  

137,700 

110,907 

71  19S 

82,633 

139,626 

SO, 709 

38,366 

40,319 
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I.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued. 


1916. 

1917. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Paper-making      materials,  wood- 

pulp,    chemical    dry,  bleach- 

ed— 

Total  imports  

20,083 

436,878 

20,742 

890,277 

Principal  Sources — 

Norway  

17,998 

383,286 

18,024 

771,078 

Sweden  

520 

8,272 

1,548 

66,083 

Canada  

667 

23,933 

306 

13,782 

Paper-making      materials,  wood- 

pulp,      chemical      dry,  un- 

bleached— 

Total  imports  

158,768 

4,327,745 

1x2, 108 

5,767,689 

Principal  Sources — 

Norway  

95,961 

2,601,060 

75,566 

3,230,968 

Sweden  .. :  

21,261 

244,877 

32.270 

1,154,456 

United  States  

16,698 

595,330 

19,4  5  6 

814,242 

Canada  

20,381 

717,509 

13,5  2.2 

522,921 

Paper-making-      materials,  Avood- 

pulp,  chemical,  wet — 

Total  imports  

19,914 

368,836 

8,350 

194,456 

Principal  Sources — 

10.971 

236,292 

5,541 

1  40,843 

Norway  

3,030- 

31,270 

1,348 

28,762 

Canada  

4,496 

93,6-50 

1,461 

24,8)51 

Paper-making      materials,  wood- 

pulp,  mechanical,  wet — 

Total  imports'.    .  . 

451,537 

1,869,146 

174,551 

1,689,976 

Principal  Sources — 

Norway  

338,612 

1,333,446 

171,065 

1,662,707 

Sweden  

70,796 

334,050 

3,484 

27,259 

27  457 

133,962 

2 

10 

Poultry,  dead — - 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

137,379 

635,970 

128,287 

768,099 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

52,595 

262,023 

73,398 

513,036 

China  

60,223 

243,194 

48,184 

20'5,496 

7,443 

43,023 

4,316 

35,645 

2,308 

12,005 

1,699 

10,237 

Skins  and  furs,  unenumerated,  un- 

dressed— 

Number. 

Number. 

Total  imports . 

13,836,588 

2,029,502 

11,414,537 

2,046,665 

Principal  Sources — 

United  States  

6,340,861 

1,410,061 

6,817.569 

1,424,346 

Netherlands  

1,245,658 

25,649 

1,150,600 

50,243 

Australia  

1,542,087 

147.279 

678,386 

70,04:5 

Canada  

183,883 

99,935 

339,773 

278,306 

Vegetables,  dried — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports. 

12,4  9-6 

62,874 

20,234 

119,759 

Principal  Sources — 

Canada  

5,947 

27,434 

17,759 

111,865 

France  

5  60 

1,472 

1,907 

5,633 

Vegetables,  canned,  with  no  sweet- 

ening matter — 

455,408 

684,960 

287,842 

648,531 

Principal  Sources — 

Italy  

275,543 

367,728 

198,474 

426,582 

France  

31,517 

67,542 

49,362 

131,819 

Canada  

80,867 

135,606 

7,800 

22,140 

Wood   and    limber,   hewn,   fir,  pine 

and   spruce,    other    than  pit 

props  or  pit  wood — 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Total  imports  

115,536 

88,5,235 

27,712 

292,487 

Principal  Sources — 

56,4  29 

586,399 

13,379 

203,207 

Canada  

4,227 

29,665 

726 

9.5S2 

Wood  and  timber,  unenumerated — 

21,168 

233,637 

S.221 

115,881 

Principal  Sources — 

3,836 

49,902 

1.401 

40.239 

Canada  

9,597 

11  7,637 

1,657 

13,759 

50836— 2£ 
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1.  Table  showing  quantities,  values  and  principal  sources  of  supply,  etc. — Continued 


Wood  and  timber,  sawn  or  split, 
fir,  pine  and  spruce — 

Total  imports  

Principal  Sources — 

Sweden  

Russia  

Norway  

Canada  

"Wood  and  timber,  sawn  and  split, 
planed  or  dressed,  unenu- 
merated — 

Total  imports  

Principal  Sources — 

Canada  

United  States  

"Wood    manufactures,    wood  ware 
and  wood  turnery — 
Total  imports  '. 

Principal  Sources — 

Russia  

United  States  

Canada  

Sweden  


1916. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Loads.  £ 


3,323,642  24,871,700 


1,393,311 
637,668 
2SS,57I5 
760,247 


76,919 


41,045 
16,940 


No 
quantities 
given. 


9,818,446 
4,602,864 
2,187,056 
5,879,847 


663,672 


363,741 
180,547 


1,802,198 


824,074 
58'5,523 
48,689 
107,957 


1917. 

Quantity.  Value. 
Loads.  £ 


1,504,238  15,649,336 


585,643 
290,625 
331,935 
110,925 


38,561 

12,024 
11,518 


6,232,630 
2,332,669 
3,771,293 
1,579,95^5 


459,436 


130,563 
175,961 


No  1,284,967 
quantities 
given. 

  611,170 

  421,686 

  i55,490 

  51,054 


J  I.  Supplementary  table  showing  value  of  total  imports,  and  Canada's  share  of  certain 
articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1917,  for  which 
separate  figures  as  regards  Canada  are  not  published,  or  of  which  the  quantity 
from  Canada  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

1917. 

From  Canada.  Total  Imports. 


£  S..595 

£  141,967 

4,121 

8-0,202 

5,462 

1,968,611 

550 

667,894 

3,056 

227,803 

Confectionery,  fruit,  canned  or  bottled  in  thin  syrup. 

6,652 

111,026 

10,013 

325,729 

12,245 

329,182 

Drugs,  unenumerated,  including  medicinal  prepara- 

31,760 

2, 264.27S 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus — 

Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  and  cables  (not 

submarine)  

3,418 

52,404 

2,744 

32.32S 

2,858 

338,794 

2,162 

546,366 

8,699 

12,868 

6,823 

1,081,181 

19,409 

1,651,621 

10,178 

5,438,130 

2,793 

216,827 

1,200 

316,531 

5,373 

441,293 

18,790 

6,530,051 

Jute,  manufactures  of   (other  than  cordage, 

cables, 

6,415 

5,040,486 

Lamps  and  lanterns,  except  electric  

1,897 

19,137 

2,512 

319,295 

13,327 

159,429 

2,661 

56,645 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof,  machine  tools 

7,793 

2,654,825 

"                     "  mining  

3,502 

180,651 

"                     "  unenumerated 

53,959 

1,382,960 

Machinery  and  parts  (not  prime  movers)  .  . 

43,494 

248,252 

7,572 

98,064 

miscellaneous,    canned    and  preserved, 

other 

than  by  salting  

48,062 

2,506,370 

"      beef,  chilled  

18,776 

7,226,700 
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II.  'Supplementary  table  showing  value  of  total  imports,  etc. — Continued. 

1917. 

From  Canada.  Total  Imports. 


Metals,  antimony  ore   7,600  5'57,173 

"       brass  and  bronze  wire  ■  10,078  166,762 

iron  and  steel,  bars,  angles  and  shapes.  .    .  .  21,985  1,434,836 
"       iron    and    steel,    steel,    blooms,    billets  and 

slabs   9,837  1,104,356 

iron    and    steel,    tubes,    pipes    and  fittings, 

wrought   10,017  465,856 

"      iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of,  unenumer- 

ated   35,620  414,783 

zinc,  crude,  in  cakes   13,335  4,157,840 

"       metal  unenumerated,  unwrought   9,377  3,442,061 

"  metal,  manufactures  of,  miscellaneous.  .  .  .  35,545  323,566 
Motor  cars,  parts  thereof,  tyres  and  tubes  and  parts 

and  accessories   29,474  1,161,989 

Nails  (other  than  wire),  screws  and  rivets   1,084  209,431 

Oil,  animal   1,075  101,406 

"   fish   5,361  2,279,142 

"   unenumerated   7,782  264,930 

Piano  parts   2,74,9  171,547 

Perfumery  _   624  177,624 

Painters'  colours  and  pigments,  unenumerated  .  .    .  .  102,000  859,206 

Plumbago   1,094  821,448 

Rubber,  manufactures,  miscellaneous   9,845  472,505 

Seeds,  clover  and  grass   90,701  727,908 

Starch,  other  than  farina  and  rice   24,972  1,696,371 

Skins,  seal,  undressed   1,744  56,338 

Sugar,  preparations,  miscellaneous.   24,893  587,750 

Tobacco,  unstripped   3,598  2,058,510 

Refined  tallow  and  oleo-oil  '  36,078  2,940,209 

Wood  and  timber,  hewn,  pit  props  or  pit  wood..   ..  9,800  4,2;54,452 

staves   11,758  492,825 

"                "       furniture  woods,  unenumerated.  .  34,872  1,491,776 

Wood  manufactures,  furniture  and  cabinet  ware.  .  .  .  785  11,108 

Wagons  and  carriages   5,748  14,040 


RECENT  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Large  Issue  of  Capital  by  Italian  Company. 

Milan,  October  1,  1918. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  events  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Italy's  financial  life  is  the  large  issue  of  capital  that  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Societa  Anonima  Italiana  Gio.  Ansaldo  &  Co.  The  capital  of  this 
company  which  is  the  most  important  industrial  establishment  in  Italy,  and  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  764,  page  536,  has  been  increased  by  sub- 
scriptions which  closed  on  August  24,  from  100,000,000  lire  to  500,000,000  lire.  The 
issue  was  largely  over  subscribed,  application  for  more  than  25  shares  receiving  only 
76  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  subscribers  amounted  to  13,337  of  which  8,200  were 
for  a  total  of  102,916  shares  or  an  average  of  12  shares  of  500  lire  each.  Milan  alone 
took  100,517  shares,  followed  by  Genoa  which  bought  96,324  shares.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Italian  press  that  this  operation  is  the  largest  private  financial  issue  ever  under- 
taken and  concluded  in  Europe.  The  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto,  the  Banca  Commer- 
ciale  Italiana,  the  Credito  Italiano  and  the  Banca  di  Roma  and  their  correspondents 
received  the  subscriptions. 

Association  to  Promote  Italian  Exports  to  Belgium. 

There  has  been  formed  in  Rome  an  association  known  as  the  "  Sindacato  Generale 
per  le  Esportazioni  nel  Belgio,"  which  has  as  its  scope  the  bringing  together  of  those 
Italian  firms  which  may  be  interested  in  supplying  Belgium  after  the  war  with  foodstuffs 
or  other  products  of  which  Belgium  will  have  need.    Tt  is  estimated  by  the  Industrie 
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Italiane  Illustrate  thai  there  will  be  22,000  houses  to  be  rebuilt  in  Belgium,  hundreds 
of  manufactories  to  be  constructed  and  more  than  7,000,000  people  to  be  fed  and  to 
be  equipped.  With  the  end  in  view  of  assisting  in  this  work  the  Italian  association 
mentioned  above  1ms  been  constituted  which  in  all  probability,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
eventually  converted  into  a  joint  stock  company  and  provided  with  sufficient  capital 
for  the  executing  of  its  programme. 

What  Italy  has  Done  with  Less  Coal. 

The  Gazetta  di  Torino  (in  a  recent  article)  refers  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
1913  I  inly  imported  10,834,008  tons  of  coal,  only  5,037,497  tons  were  imported  in  1917. 
The  significance  of  this  statement  according,  to  the  Gazette  is  only  recog- 
nized when  it  is  understood  that  Italy  with  less  than  50  per  cent  of  her  normal  coal 
Bupply  was  able  to  function  her  industries,  her  railways  and  her  steamship  lines  and 
to  make  provision  for  the  many  establishments  turning  out  war  productions.  It  is 
further  pointed  out  that  this  work  could  never  have  been  done  unless  Italy's  hydro- 
electric power  had  been  largely  and  economically  made  use  of,  her  lignite  deposits 
mined  on  a  large  scale,  every  waste  eliminated  and  the  general  heating  systems  in 
Italy  subjected  to  rigid  discipline. 

Scientific  Research  Institute  for  Italian  Metallurgical  Industry. 

The  Society  Italiana  Ernesto  Breda,  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Italy  for  the 
manufacture  of  railway  stock,  machine  tools  and  now  engaged  in  the  production  of 
war  material,  is  putting  up  in  connection  with  its  establishment  at  Sesto  San 
Giovanni  (Milan)  a  special  building,  which  will  cover  5,000  square  metres  of  floor 
space,  for  scientific  and  technical  research  as  it  relates  to  the  metallurgical  industry. 
This  institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Technical  and  Scientific  Committee 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  Metallurgical  industry  for  its 
development. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Production. 

The  production  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  Italy  for  the  year  1916-17  amounted  to 
about  603,900  quintals.  (1  quintal  =  100  Kg.  =  212  pounds).  There  are  16  estab- 
lishments in  Italy  producing  this  product  and  it  is  estimated  by  II  Sole  that  the 
average  daily  production  can  be  increased  from  3,300  to  4,300  quintals. 

Proposed  Institution  of  a  National  Trade  Mark. 

There  recently  was  held  at  Turin  a  reunion  of  a  number  of  the  representatives  of 
the  leading  industrial  associations  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  advantages  and 
possibilities  of  introducing  a  national  trade  mark  which  will  guarantee  that  the  article 
bearing  it  has  been  produced  in  Italy.  It  is  believed  that  a  national  trade  mark  would 
advertise  Italian  g'oods  abroad  and  would  secure  that  the  product  was  in  every  sense 
Italian.  The  control  of  its  application  it  is  thought  would  best  be  entrusted  to  an 
association  of  the  industries  organized  for  that  purpose.  It  is  understood  that  a  con- 
crete proposal  is  now  being  drawn  up. 

Piano  Industry  at  Turin. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  destroying  the  monopoly  which  Berlin  and  Vienna  prac- 
tically had  in  the  piano  trade  of  Italy,  a  company  was  organized  a  year  ago  at  Turin, 
known  as  the  Fabbrica  Italiana  di  Pianoforti.  This  company  has  just  recently  aug- 
mented its  capital  and  is  putting  up  a  plant  which  will  cover  35,000  square  metres. 
It  is  hoped  to  concentrate  here  the  small  existing  firms  manufacturing  pianos  and 
accessories  and  that  a  flourishing  piano  industry  will  develop  in  Italy. 
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Italian  Sample  Show  Proposed  for  Switzerland. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Geneva,  recognizing  the  potency  of  the 
enemy  propaganda  in  Swiss  trade  circles  for  after-the-war  penetration  and  realizing 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  Lyons  and  other  important  sample  fairs,  has  put 
forward  proposals  for  establishing  a  sample  fair  of  Italian  products  in  Switzerland, 
whose  scope  would  be,  the  increasing  of  Italian  exports  to  Switzerland  and  the  intensi- 
fying of  the  general  commercial  relations  'between  Italy  and  the  Helvetian  Republic. 

Electric  Steel  Furnaces  in  Italy. 

According  to  the  Metallurgia  Review  the  number  of  electric  furnaces  in  Italy 
increased  from  seven  in  1913  to  thirty-four  in  1916,  although  the  larger  number  of 
them  are  only  of  100  kilowatt  dimensions.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  plans  are  being 
formed  by  the  Societa  per  le  Acciaierie  di  Terni  (important  electric  steel  makers  at 
Terni,  near  Rome)  for  the  foundation  of  a  superior  electro-metallurgical  institute  in 
Italy  whicri  will  study  the  application  of  the  electric  furnace  to  steel  production. 

Paste  for  Papermaking  from  Dead  Leaves. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Accademia  delle  Scienze  of  Paris,  Edmondo  Perrier, 
writes  II  Giornale  della  Libreria,  showed  samples  of  every  kind  of  papers  from 
cigarette  paper  to  cardboard,  obtained  by  the  Karen  Bramson  process,  which  consists 
in  grinding  up  and  soaking  the  dead  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  all 
trees  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  nervure  of  the  leaves  yields  the  paste  from 
which  t'he  paper  is  made  while  the  leaf  powder  is  suitable  for  a  cattle  food  or  for  burn- 
ing purposes.  According  to  Perrier,  1,000  kilogrammes  of  dead  leaves  will  give  250 
kilogrammes  of  paste  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  200  kilogrammes  of  pure  carbon, 
500  kilogrammes  of  food  powder  for  cattle,  30  kilogrammes  of  tar,  1  kilogramme  of 
picric  acid  and  600  grammes  of  acetone. 

RESTRICTION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  DOGS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  British  Admiralty: — 
"  In  connection  with  the  recent  introduction  of  rabies  into  this  country  you  are 
instructed  to  draw  the  attention  of  masters  of  transports  and  troopships  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  order  of  October  23,  1914,  relative  to  importation  of  dogs.  Masters  will 
be  aware  of  provisions  of  order,  chief  being  that  no  dog  may  be  landed  in  Great  Britain 
unless  authorized  by  Board  of  Agriculture  license  previously  obtained  and  also  after 
landing  dog  must  be  detained  under  control  of  approved  veterinary  surgeon  for  four 
months  at  owner's  expense." 

CHANGES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  TI.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  1,  L918.— As  anticipated  in  a  recent  report,  new 
tariff  and  excise  proposals  were  introduced  by  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs 
into  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  Melbourne,  on  September  25. 

The  proposals  involve  large  increases  in  customs  duties  upon  spirits  (principally) 
and  tobacco,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  excise  duties  on  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco 
manufactured  in  Australia.  Alterations  were  also  announced  of  a  reduction  in  duties 
upon  tobacco  imported  from  South  Africa. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  new  customs  and  excise  duties  are  estimated  to  produce 
£1,985,000  additional  revenue  during  the  present  fiscal  year  which  expires  on  June 
^0,  1919. 

The  new  duties  became  operative  on  September  26  and,  while  they  have  not  yet 
been  passed,  it  is  considered  they  will  be  adopted  without  material  change. 
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Tariff  I  ten 


per  gallon 


LO 


15 


Air  and  other  Beer,  Porter,  Cider  and  Perry,  spirituous 

(a)  In  bulk  

(b)  In  bottle*  

Spirits, t  and  spirituous  liquors,  n.e.i.: — 

•    When  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  

[b)  When  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  per  proof  gallon 

Not  denaturated  in  accordance  with  Departmental 

By-laws   per  gallon 

Collodion   i   ,i 

Wood  Naphtha,  Methyl  Alcohol,  and  Acetone   u 

Spirits,  denaturated,  or  to  be  denaturated  in  accordance 
with  Departmental  By-laws  prior  to  delivery,  and  being 

not  less  than  65  o.p   u 

Perfumed  Spirits  and  Bay  Rum  per  gallon. 

Spirituous  Preparations,  viz.: — Essences  fruit  ethers,  aromas  and 
flavours,  flu  d  extracts,  sarsaparilla,  tinctures,  medicines,  infusions 
toilet  preparations,  limejuice  and  other  fruit  juices  and  fruit 
syrups,  containing — 

(a)  Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  pvoof  spirit  per  gallon 

(b)  More  than  25  per  cent.,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit  per  gallon. 

(c)  More  than  50  per  cent.,  but  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit   per  gallon 

(d)  Mote  than  75  *per  cent,  of  proof  spirits,  but  not  over 
proof  per  gallon. 

(e)  Over  proof  to  be  charged  as  spirituous  liquors  under  Item  3 
(&)..  

Sulphuric  eth'  r  and  other  ethers  n.e.i    

(a)  Containing  5  per  cent,  and  more  of  proof  spirit,  per  proof  gallon. 

Wine,  sparkling**.    .  per  gallon. 

Wine,  still  (including  Medicated  and  Vermouth)  :— 

(a)  In  bulk     n 

(6)  Inbottlett  

(c)  Containing  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit;  for  each  1 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit  over  35  per  cent,  up  to  and  including  40 
per  cent    additional  per  gallon 

(d)  Containing  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  .per  gallon 
Wine,  n.e.i.,  including  sake,  ginger  and  prune  wines;  and  wines 
(other  than  grape);  containing  :  — 

(a)  Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  per  gallon. 

(6)  More  than  25  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof 

spirit.  .    per  gallon 

(c)  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit   h 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   per  lb. 

Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i   .. 

Tobacco,  manufactured  n.e.i.,  including  the  weight  of  tags, 
labels,  and  other  attachments   n 

Cigarettes,  including  weight  of  cards  and  mouth-pieces  con- 
tained in  inside  packa  e*  ;  fine  cut  tobacco,  suitable  for 
the  manufa  ture  of  cigarettes  .    n 

Cigars,  including  the  weight  of  bands  and  ribbons   u 

Fruits  and  vegetables  including  ginger,  n.e.i  

{f\  When  preserved  in  spirituous  liquid  additional  duty  at 
25s.  per  gallon  to  be  paid  on  the  liquid. 


Tariff  on  Goods 

the  Produce 
or  Manufacture 
of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


25s. 
25s. 

25s. 
5s. 
2s. 


2s 
30s. 


0s.  3d. 
12s.  6d. 
18s.  9d. 
25s. 

25s. 


12s.  6d. 
15s. 


9d. 
25s. 


6s. 
12s. 


3d. 
6d. 


25s. 
4s.  8d. 
4s.  lid. 

4s.  8d. 


10s.  6d. 
10s. 


General  Tariff. 


3d. 
9d. 


25s. 
25s. 

25s. 
5s. 
2s. 


2s. 
30s. 


6s.  3d. 
12s.  6d. 
18s.  9d. 
25s. 


25s. 
25s. 

12s.  6d. 
15s. 


9d. 
25s. 


6s.  3d. 

12s.  6d. 
25s. 
4s.  8d. 
4s.  lid. 

4s.  8d. 


Us. 
Us. 


*  Six  reputed  quarts  or  twelve  reputed  pints  or  twenty-four  reputed  half-pints  to  be  charged  as  one 
gallon. 

+  Spirits  in  cases  of  two  gallons  and  under,  to  be  charged  as  two  gallons ;  over  two  gallons  and  not 
exceeding  three  gallons,  as  three  gallons  ;  over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four  gallons,  as  four  gal- 
lons ;  and  so  on,  provided  that  small  bottles  or  phials  of  liquor  intended  for  samples  or  other  special  pur- 
poses only  may  be  entered  at  actual  measurement. 

**Three  magnums,  six  reputed  quarts,  twelve  reputed  pints,  or  twenty-four  reputed  half-pints  to  be 
charged  as  one  gallon. 

t^Six  reputed  quarts,  twelve  reputed  pints,  or  twenty-four  reputed  half-pints  to  be  charged  as  one 
gallon. 
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Articles. 


Beer — 

(1)  Ale,  porter,  and  other  beer  containing  not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  proof  spirit 

per  gallon 

(2)  Any  other  fermented  liquors  n.e.i.  containing  not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  proof 

spirit  which  may  by  proclamation  be  declared  dutiable  under  this 
item   per  gallon 

Spirits — 

(1)  Brandy,  distilled  wholly  from  grape  wine  by  a  pot  still  or  similar  process  at  a 

strength  not  exceeding  40  per  cent  over  proof,  matured  by  storage  in  wood 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  certified  by  an  officer  to  be  i  mre 
brandy    per  proof  gallon 

(2)  Blended  wine  brandy,  distilled  from  grape  wine,  and  containing  not  less  than  25 

per  cent  of  pure  grape  wine  spirit  (which  has  been  separately  distilled  by  a 
pot  still  or  similar  process  at  a  st^  ngth  not  exceeding  40  per  cent  over  proof), 
the  whole  being  matured  by  storage  in  wood  for  a  period  not  less  than  two 
years,  and  ceitified  by  an  officer  to  be  brandy  so  blended  and 
matured   per  proof  gallon 

(3)  Whisky,  distilled  wholly  from  barley  malt  by  a  pot  still  or  similar  process  at  a 

strength  not  exceeding  45  per  cent  over  proof,  matured  by  storage  in  wood 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  certified  by  an  officer  to  be  pure 
malt  whisky  per  proof  gallon 

(4)  Blended  whisky,  distilled  partly  from  barley  malt  and  partly  from  other  ^rain. 

containing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  pure  bailey  malt  spirit  (which  has 
been  separately  distilled  by  a  pot  still  or  sim  lar  process  at  a  strength  not 
exceeding  45  per  cent  over  proof),  the  whole  being  matured  by  storage  in 
wood  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  certified  by  an  officer  to  b^ 
whisky  so  blended  and  matured.   per  proof  gallon 

(5)  Rum,  distilled  from  molasses  by  a  pot  still  or  similar  process  at  a  strength  noi 

exceeding  45  per  cent  over  proof,  matured  by  storage  in  wood  for  a  period  of 
not  less   than    two    years,    and    certified    by    an    officer    to    be  pure 

rum  ,  per  pi  oof  gallon 

(G)  Gin,  distilled  from  barley  malt,  grain,  or  grape  wine,  and  certified  by  an  officer 
to  be  pure  gin  ;  Liqueurs  per  proof  gallon 

(7)  Spirits,  n.e.i  per  proof  gallon 

(8)  Spirit  for  industrial  or  scientific  purposes,  subject  to  Regulations..  „ 

(9)  Methylated  spirits,  subject  to  Regulations   per  gallon 

(10)  (a)  Spirit  for  fortifying  Australian  wine,  subject  to  Regulations,  per  proof  gallon 
(b)  Spirit  for  making  Vinegar,  subject  to  Regulations   n 

(11)  Spirits  for  the  manufacture,  from  Australian  products  exclusively, 

of  scents  and  todet  preparations,  subject  to  Regulations. . . .      per  gallon 

Amylic  Alcohol  and  Fusel  Oil.  

Tobacco — 

*  Tobacco,  hand-made  strand     M 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  n.e.i.,  made  in  Australia,  both  from  imported 

and  locally  grown  leaf    n 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  uncovered     .  m 

Tobacco,  fine  cut  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes    

Cigars — 

t  Hand-made     .t 

Machine-made    

Cigarettes,  including  the  weight  of  the  outer  portion  of  each  cigarette — 

X  Hand-made    

N.E.I  

Snuff    ,  


Rate  of  Duty. 


*  Hand-made  tobacco. — "  Hand-made  tobacco  "  shall  mean  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  all  operations  are  entirely  carried  on  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  machine  tools  or 
machinery  other  than  that  used  in  the  pressing-  of  the  tobacco. 

t  Hand-made  cigars. — "Hand-made  cigars"  shall  mean  cigars  in  the  manufacture  of  whirl; 
every  operation  is  performed  by  hand,  provided  that  moulds  may  be  used. 

J  Hand-made  cigarettes. — "Hand-made"  shall  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  filling  and  completion  of  cigarettes  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by  hand. 
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1)1  TIES  <»\  sol  TH  AFRICAN  TOBACCO. 

li  is  proposed  bo  reduce  the  customs  duties  on  varied  lines  of  tobacco  the  produce 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  when  imported  into  Australia  as  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined comparative  schedules: — 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Kates  of  Duty 

under  the 
Customs  tariff 
1914. 

Rates  of  Duty 
under  this 
Schedule. 

4s.  8d. 

3s.  11  J. 

2s. 

Is.  <;d. 

2s.  6d. 

2s. 

2s.  Gd. 

2s. 

3  s. 

2s.  6d. 

4s.  lid. 

4s.  2d. 

lis. 

10s.  3d. 

4s.  8d. 

3s.  lid. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   ........  per  lb. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  but  entered  to  be  locally 
manufactured  into  Tobacco  or  Cigarettes — to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  removal  to  the  factory:— 

(a)  Unstemmed   n 

(b)  Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed,  or  in  strips.. . .  M 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  but  entered  to  be  locally 

manufactured  into  Cigars— to  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  removal  to  the  factory: — 

(a)  Unstemmed    m 

(b)  Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed,  or  in  strips.  . .  u 

Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i    ti 

Tobacco,  fine  cut,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 

cigarettes    

Tobacco,  manufactured  n.e.i.,  including  the  weight 
of  tags,  labels,  and  other  attachments   n 


EIGHT  MONTHS'  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  October  11,  1918. — Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  Xew 
Zealand  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  during1  the  eight  months  ending 
August  31,  1918,  and  1917:— 


Soft  Goods — 

1918. 

1917. 

Apparel  

  £  598,558 

£  666,734 

Boots  and  shoes  

  320,098 

261,491 

Carpet  and  oilcloth  

  73,341 

149,491 

Drapery,  n.o.e  

.    .  .  116,764 

130.306 

Hats  and  caps  

  100,249 

94,861 

  168,561 

144,140 

Millinery  

  66,839 

59,749 

65.2S4 

Cotton  piece-goods  

  1,168,579 

862,400 

Linen  niece-goods  

  16,359 

12,638 

  302,518 

178,313 

Woollen  piece-goods  

243,328 

417,669 

Hardware — 

Cement  

  397 

452 

Hardware  

  118,356 

192,822 

Iron — 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

  48,676 

76,095 

  35,921 

27,886 

  39,216 

3S.571 

  19,475 

17,266 

Pig  and  scrap  

  9,880 

47,203 

  96,632 

88,933 

Lead                                              .  . :  :v 

  20,486 

21,884 

Machinery — 

Dairy  

  53.411 

52,316 

  43,163 

88,614 

  245,169 

400,848 

Engines,  gas,  etc  

  27,076 

43.021 

Mining  

  8.625 

10,594 

  42,571 

3S.7S5 

.  .   ....  40,723 

34,278 

Railway  and  tram  plant  

  30,348 

28,003 

  166,151 

124.895 

Tools  

  54.614 

S3. 927 
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EIGHT  MONTHS'  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND.  Cntiniied. 


Foodstuffs — 

1918. 

1917. 

Conf  ectionery 

£       41  477 

£  33,974 

Fish  oreserved 

105  563 

66,560 

Fruit,  

178  539 

120  604 

Fresh    

104,307 

98^650 

Flour  

37,889 

105,557 

Grain,  unprepared  

341,378 

247,788 

11,122 

7,8S2 

Milk  preserved    

18,330 

13,239 

Onions  

9,842 

'. \ ' ' ' '  * .. 

1  7  9H 

4,311 

Rice    

69,673 

46,895 

178,973 

30,524 

531,878 

522,589 

Beverages — 

Ale  and  stout .  .   

10,453 

15,036 

Spirits — 

Whiskv  

526,081 

231,460 

Other 

108,552 

40,728 

^Vine 

49,615 

40,594 

Cocoa   coffee,  etc  

44,571 

23,990 

Tea                                               .  .  .... 

322,711 

298,162 

Miscellaneous — 

Bicycles  (including  motor) 

51,604 

60,435 

Book^   papers  music 

165,286 

137,502 

Candles 

16  463 

6,895 

Carbide  of  calcium 

35,281 

10,067 

Coal 

139  636 

196,155 

Cordage  and  twine 

48,371 

71,836 

Cornsacks  woolpacks  . 

186,909 

177,907 

China  and  earthenware  

52,066 

74,136 

Glass  and  glassware.  . 

93.434 

92,059 

Furniture   

14,458 

17,690' 

Greases    

'  8,772 

5,895 

India-rubber  goods  (not  including  tires)..  . 

49,324 

28,849 

Leather  

159,359 

179,952 

Leather  manufactures  

39,191 

52,659 

Manures   

185,716 

210,610 

Matches  and  vestas  

67,879 

36,463 

288,192 

430J96 

Oils — 

Benzine  etc 

416  186 

429,615 

Kerosene 

102  194 

70,954 

Castor 

22  694 

11,239 

Linseed 

86  345 

21,815 

T  u  r  p  e  n  t  i  n  e 

12  111 

10,692 

Other  (specified)  

119  513 

76,284 

Paints    colours  varnish 

153  618 

11S, 973 

Paper — 

151,597 

95,626 

30,746 

47,133 

102,994 

151,739 

79,316 

82,926 

233,268 

190,655 

175,583 

91,313 

6,702 

14,391 

80,275 

113,303 

62,650 

176.635 

Total,  all  goods  

£15,353,172 

£13,833,535 

New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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A«.(,i;i  >,  \  n>  of  DIFFERENT  DIVISIONS  COMPARED. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 
for  the  eight  months  : — 


1918.  1917.  1916.  1915. 

Soft    noods   £  3, 226, SOS     i  3,0'0i5,167     £  3/486,971     £  2,344,11c, 

Hardware   1,100,960  1,416,393  1,783,842  1,453,419 

KoodstulTs   L,  636,693  1,313,930  1,091,204  1,2!9'0,366 

Beverages   1,061,983  649,970  850,082  672,372 

Miscellaneous   3,516/59-6  3,467,549  3,876,927  3,475,061 

Other  goods   4,747,487  3,803,891  4,695,380  3,609,824 


Total  goods   £15,290,522    £13,656,900    £15,784,406  £12,845,158 

Specie   62,6150  176,635        1,044,810  834,019 


Grand   totals   £15, 3'53, 172    £13,833,i535     £16,829,216  £13,679,177 


AUGUST  MONTH  AHEAD  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

The  total  of  goods  for  the  month  of  August  was  £1,961,357,  as  compared  with 
£1,406,160  in  August,  1917,  and  £2,422,288  in  1916.  The  total  for  the  eight  months 
is  £1,633,622,  or  12  per  cent  ahead  of  1917,  but  is  not  quite  up  to  the  level  of  1916. 

The  month  of  August  Lidded  £437,847  to  the  total  of  the  soft  goods  section,  and 
the  total  for  the  eight  months  is  ahead  of  1917  or  1915,  though  not  up  to  1916.  Boots, 
cotton  and  silk  piece-goods  account  for  the  increase,  while  there  are  substantial  decreases 
in  apparel,  woollen  piece-goods,  and  carpets. 

HARDWARE  DIVISION  SHOWS  DECREASE. 

The  hardware  division  shows  a  decided  decrease  on  earlier  years,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  values  ruling,  so  that  taking  these  into  account  the  volume  of  imports  must 
be  much  less.  Imports  for  the  month  of  August  only  totalled  £123,360,  and  of  two 
lines — corrugated  and  pig-iron — there  were  no  imports.  For  the  eight  months  nearly 
half  the  individual  items  show  moderate  increase,  probably  entirely  due  to  enhanced 
values.  The  heaviest  decreases  are  in  hardware,  bar  and  pig-iron,  agricultural  and 
electrical  machinery  and  tools. 

IMPORTS  AHEAD  OF  1917. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  in  July  were  £282,885,  chiefly  sugar,  grain,  salt  and  fruit. 
The  eight  months'  total  is  £322,761,  or  25  per  cent  ahead  of  1917,  and  still  more  ahead 
of  1915  and  1916.  Salt  accounts  for  £148,000  of  the  increase,  grain  for  £94,000,  dried 
fruits  £58,000,  preserved  fish  £39,000,  and  rice  for  £23,000.  Potatoes,  which  are  rarely 
imported  to  any  extent,  have  come  in  to  the  amount  of  2,383  tons,  valued  at  £14,335, 
this  year,  of  which  £3,508  was  in  August. 

BEVERAGES  SHOW  INCREASE. 

Beverages  imported  in  July  were  £173,971,  chiefly  tea,  £70,000,  and  spirits,  £88,000. 
The  eight  months  total  shows  an  increase  of  £412,013  on  1917,  of  which  £295,000  is 
in  whisky  and  £68,000  in  other  spirits  and  £24,000  in  tea.  The  separate  figures  for 
cocoa  and  coffee  are:  cocoa  and  chocolate  (drinking)  296,408  pounds,  £33,435;  coffee 
and  chicory,  366,688  pounds,  £11,136. 

SOME  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  DIFFERENT  ITEMS. 

There  are  fairly  heavy  increases  and  decreases  in  the  different  items  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous section.  The  principal  imports  for  the  month  of  August  were:  petrol, 
£69,000,  kerosene  £21,000,  tobacco  £39,000,  cigarettes  £20,000,  woolpacks  £30,000.  eoal 
£20,000  and  leather  £22,000. 
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"Many  of  the  increases  shown  are  purely  due  to  enhanced  cost,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion are  given  below  particulars  of  the  main  items  for  which  quantities  are  given, 
which  is  a  guide  in  respect  of  these  lines,  and  probably  the  other  lines  are  much  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  values. 

SOME  INTERESTING  FLUCTUATIONS. 

Following  are  the  quantities  of  the  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in 
which  are  of  interest: — 


Iron — 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Bar,  bolt,  rod  

,  tons. 

2,231 

4,433 

12,869 

19,010 

14,882 

130,341 

750 

710 

973 

Fencing'  wire  

1,5i6S 

1,639 

5,028 

« 

808 

10,687 

4,658 

Pipes  and  fittings.  .  . 

2,8<08 

3,314 

8,586 

26,722 

23,414 

67,180 

 lb. 

2,346,752 

1,856,858 

1,438,172 

Rice  

96,115 

88,638 

89,231 

29,774 

60,332 

176,328 

5615,105 

336,556 

626,375 

7,457,185 

6,262,700 

5,i588,042 

523,209 

291,617 

1,163,617 

274,440 

157,872 

15.6,991 

649 

638 

1,597 

Motor  vehicles  

.    .  .number. 

1,961 

3,0>59 

4,550 

5,407,028 

6,039,476 

2,385,290 

2,459,414 

4,500,344 

249,681 

99,440 

266,654 

76,822 

75,593 

124,679 

 lb. 

402,374 

500,830 

588,570 

174,660 

172,856 

228,622 

Pianos  

825 

1,481 

1,984 

1,442,780 

1,385,778 

1,912,366 

493,011 

272,327 

57'5,490 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS;    JAPANESE  TRADE  INCREASING. 

The  Government  Statistician,  in  his  August  abstract,  states  that  while  in  1907 
the  United  Kingdom's  exports  to  New  Zealand  were  valued  at  £10,278,019,  those  of 
1917  fell  to  £8,817,519.  To  the  United  Kingdom  New  Zealand  sent  in  1907  produce 
and  other  goods  worth  £16,533,493,  and  for  1917  these  had  increased  to  £25,333,371, 
despite  the  shortage  of  shipping. 

The  most  remarkable  growth  of  imports  compared  with  exports  is  in  the  trade 
with  Japan.  From  Japan  in  1907  New  Zealand  imported  goods  valued  at  £94,298  and 
sold  to  Japan  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,467.  In  1917  imports  from  Japan  were  valued 
at  £638,822,  and  New  Zealand  sold  in  return  to  that  country  goods  worth  £4,388  only. 
The  United  States  figures  are  also  striking.  Imports  by  New  Zealand  from  the  United 
States  in  1907  were  valued  at  £1,425,596,  and  by  1917  they  had  reached  £3,900,658. 
New  Zealand's  exchange  of  products  with  the  United  States  against  these  imports 
was  in  1907,  £714,06,3,  and  in  1917,  £1,894,317.  Canada  in  1917  purchased  from  New 
Zealand  imports  valued  at  £961,653,  and  sold  in  exchange  goods  valued  at  £757,061. 
All  other  countries  are  gainers  by  their  trade  with  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  to  a 
very  large  extent. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  LICENSES  FOR  CANNED  MILK  TO  CUBA  AND 
THE  WEST  INDIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  ;i  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  298)  thai  appli- 
cations will  now  be  considered  for  licenses  to  export  evaporated  and  other  unsweet- 
fied  conditions. 

ened  canned  milk  to  Cuba  and  the  British  and  French  West  Indies  on  certain  speci- 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST  IN  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Business  Conditions. 

W  ith  the  approach  of  spring,  improved  war  news,  and  a  wonderfully  free  circula- 
tion of  cash,  the  business  situation  seems  much  easier  than  for  some  time  past  in 
the  state  of  New  South  Wales. 

Approximately  an  assured  sum  of  about  £12,000,000  will  be  paid  to  woolgrowers 
for  the  clip  now  being  appraised,  and  forms  an  obvious  financial  backbone  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Although  Local  manufacturers  are  doing  their  best  to  make  up  for  shortage  of 
stocks  hitherto  imported,  there  are  not  nearly  sufficient  stocks  to  meet  the  demand, 
but  that  is  a  phase  of  business  life  to  which  our  traders  are  becoming  accustomed. 

The  arrival  recently  of  a  number  of  vessels  has  helped  matters  very  considerably. 

The  outlook  for  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  is  particularly  satis- 
factory. 

Tallow  Refining  in  New  South  Wales. 

Tallow  refining  in  New  South  Wales  as  an  industry  is  dependent,  in  a  measure, 
upon  seasonal  conditions,  activity  being  greatest  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  live  stock 
or  when  a  prospective  or  actual  falling  off  in  available  pasturage  is  experienced  through 
adverse  conditions  of  climate  or  rainfall.  The  'boiling  down  industry  had  its  origin 
in  a  period  of  financial  stress,  though  it  has  remained  an  expedient  to  meet  critical 
periods  in  pastoral  enterprise,  but  it  is  resorted  to  only  under  necessity  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  on  account  of  the  wastefulness  involved  in  the  process.- 

The  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  production  for  the  last  five  years, 
together  with  the  output  from  all  sources,  including  station  plants,  and  the  amount 
used  locally  constituting  the  raw  material  for  soap  and  candle-making.  The  balance 
of  the  local  production  is  exported. 


Estimated  Quantity  of  Tallow. 

Year.  Produced.  Used  locally. 

1913  cwt.           568,500  -  131,600 

1914  "  795,020  143,590 

1915  "  711,857  165,143 

1916  "  274,000  147,758 

1917  "             379,660  154,018 


As  there  is  now  an  active  demand  in  Canada  for  tallow,  large  quantities  could 
be  shipped  if  shipping  facilities  were  available. 

New  Weights  and  Measures  Act  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  old  Weights  and' Measures  Act  of  New  South  Wales  has  'been  repealed  and  a 
\<  r  based  on  the  modern  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  has  been  substituted. 
Of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  new  law,  the  following  may  be  noted : — 

1.  The  standards  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  State  have  been  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  British  weights  and  measures. 

(The  troy  standards  of  weight  provided  under  the  repealed  Act  had  been  illegal 
in  Great  Britain  for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  standards  for  apothecaries  weight  or 
measure  or  carat  weight  were  provided  in  the  State.) 

2.  Weighing  and  measuring  appliances  are  now  required  to  be  verified  and 
stamped  before  being  brought  into  use  for  trade,  and  reverified  periodically  thereafter. 

3.  It  has  'been  made  an  offence  to  sell  light  weight  or  short  measure1  or  number  in 
any  commodity. 
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(Previously  this  provision  only  applied  to  a  few  articles,,  such  as  bread  and  coal.) 

4.  Goods  sold  in  packages  are  required  to  have  the  net  weight  or  measure  of  the 
contents  marked  on  the  package. 

(Prior  to  this  Act  this  provision  only  applied  to  "  foods  "  and  "  drugs  "  coming 
under  the  Pure  Poods  Act.) 

New  Chocolate  Factory  in  New  South  Wales. 

A  well-known  company  has  just  purchased  an  extensive  site  8  miles  from  Sydney, 
covering  an  area  of  25  acres  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  chocolate  factory.  The 
buildings  will  be  of  ferro-concrete  and  cover  an  area  of  10  acres,  and  the  estimated  cost 
for  the  present  will  be  £300,000. 

Mining  Production  of  New  South  Wales. 

Statistics  for  the  year  1917  have  just  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  show  that  the  mineral  production  for  the  year  is  valued  at  £12,952,719,  which  is  an 
increase  of  £1,976,977  on  that  recorded  for  the  year  1916,  and  exceeds  that  of  the 
year  1913,  which  previously  ranked  as  the  highest  by  £857,636. 

The  main  factor,  however,  was  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  ruling  for  the  various 
industrial  metals,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  industry  was  dislocated  for  a  period 
of  two  months — owing  to  the  great  strike — the  production  would  have  been  much 
greater. 

The  'aggregate  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  this  state  to  the  end  of  1917  is 
£286,106,803. 

The  following  increases  in  value  are  shown  for  the  year:  Silver-lead  ore,  etc., 
£1,052,47"3;  coal,  £1,086,321;  copper,  £228,027;  tin,  £67,199;  coke  £153,522;  iron, 
£50,522;  shale  (oil),  £18,793;  molybdenite,  £9,542;  scheelite,  £9,700;  alunite,  £8,748; 
limestone  flux,  £5,046;  'bismuth,  £3,918;  ironstone  flux,  £2,415;  lime,  £1,907;  platinum, 
£1,385;  diamonds,  £361;  sundry  minerals,  £38,337. 

The  progress  of  the  mineral  industry  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  output  for  each  decade : — 

1868  to  1877   £18,511,154 

1878  to  1887   23.49S, 267 

1888  to  1897  '   48,550,237 

1898  to  1907   66,703,041 

1908  to  1917   102,969,043 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  production  of  the  principal  metals  and  minerals  up  to 
the  end  of  1917  is  as  follows: — 

Coal   E87.779.613 

Silver  and  lead   80,552,956 

Gold   61,998,778 

Copper   14,292,224 

Zinc  (concentrates)   12,623,515 

Tin   1  0,963,00  I 

Coke   3,80'2,450 

Kerosene  shale   2,424,770 

Noble  opal   1,426,432 


New  South  Wales  Building  Trade. 

In  the  year  1914,  10,546  buildings  were  erected  in  the  state  of  Xc\\  South  Wales, 
but  in  1917  only  5,401  were  erected. 

The  housing  shortage  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree  and  has  now  become  so 
acute  that  the  Government  contemplates  putting  in  hand  the  building  of  a1  leasl  500 
houses. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  shortage  are  the  scarcity  of  building  materials  owing 
to  dearth  of  shipping  and  in  many  cases  the  very  greatly  increased  cost  of  materials. 
Another  very  serious  factor,  however,  is  the  Fair  Eents  Act  which  has  now  been  in 
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operation  for  three  years.  Under  this  Act  a  tenant  has  the  power  to  apply  to  the  court 
for  an  abatement  of  the  rental,  and  so  many  reductions  have  been  made  in  this  respect 
that  building  operations  have  been  seriously  affected,  and  money  which  would  have 
boon  spent  in  this  direction  has  been  diverted  into  other  channels. 

Notwithstanding  those  facts- those  in  the  trade  state  that  the  outlook  for  building 
construction  in  the  near  future  looks  very  bright. 

Motor-Car  Trade  of  New  South  Wales. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  5,000  new  motor-cars,  438  new  motor-lorries, 
and  2,559  new  motor-cycles  were  registered  in  New  South  Wales.  The  revenue  for 
license  toes  and' tax  increased  from  £83,671  to  £103,840  for  the  year. 

Additional  taxation  is  forecasted  in  respect  to  motor  vehicles  by  the  New  South 
Wales  State  Government  and  it  is  stated  that  the  proposed  taxation  revenue  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  upkeep  of  roads. 

Production  of  Pawpaws  in  Queensland. 

Inquiries  having  been  received  recently  from  Canadian  manufacturers  as  to  the 
production  of  pawpaws  in  the  adjoining  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  some  particulars 
as  to  the  production  of  the  fruit  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Queensland  will  be  doubtless 
of  interest.  Among  the  tropical  fruits  grown  there  are  none  more  prolific  or  more 
popular  and  wholesome  than  the  pawpaw.  It  is  common,  up  and  down  the  humid  and 
sub-tropical  as  well  as  tropical  coast  line  of  Queensland  and  also  grows  freely  on  the 
extreme  northern  coast  line  of  New  South  Wales.  The  fruit  weighs  from  1  to  6  pounds 
and  well  grown  trees  bear  as  many  as  100  pawpaws.  The  trees  grow  easily  with  very 
little  attention  and  bear  fruit  in  about  ten  or  twelve  months.  The  fruit  contains  a 
kind  of  vegetable  pepsin  which  is  of  high  value  as  a  digestive,  consequently  it  is  of 
much  interest  to  those  interested  in  the  drug  trade,  especially  as  the  fruit  can  be 
dried. 

Living  Wage  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  newly  constituted  Board  of  Trade  recently  gave  an  important  judgment  on 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  living  fixing  the  new  standard  minimum  at  £3  per  week. 
This  increase  from  the  previous  award  of  £2  15s.  8d.  was  stated  by  the  Board  to  be 
due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  war  and  is  open  for  revision  at  any  time  it  may 
think  desirable. 

Linseed  Growing  in  New  South  Wales. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  linseed  from  the  usual  sources  the  cultivation 
of  linseed  is  being  given  a  good  test  this  year  and  to  encourage  same  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  distributing  seed  to  farmers  for  experimental  purposes.  It  will  be 
about  the  end  of  the  year  before  a  report  on  the  results  is  available. 

Whaling  in  Australia. 

The  oldest  whaling  venture  recorded  in  Australian  history  was  that  of  an  expedi- 
tion which  left  Sydney  in  1791.  It  is  on  record  that  a  number  of  whales  were  caught, 
and  that  great  numbers  were  also  sighted.  For  many  years  after  the  industry  was  in  a 
more  or  less  flourishing  condition  and  in  the  "  thirties,"  "  forties,"  and  "  fifties  "  was 
very  diligently  pursued.  Then  the  industry  waned  and  for  several  decades  was  almost 
non-existent.  But  in  the  year  1912  operations  were  carried  on  by  a  Norwegian  whaling 
company,  and  in  two  and  a  half  months  no  less  than  158  whales  were  captured.  From 
these  approximately  3,500  barrels  (583^  tons)  of  oil,  valued  at  £12,000  were  taken. 
During  1913  operations  were  begun  in  May,  and,  notwithstanding  very  bad  weather, 
the  season  closed  in  November  with  329  whales,  yielding  16,000  casks  oil;  and  making 
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a  total  of  487  whales  during-  two  seasons.  The  following  species  of  whale  were  taken: 
Blue  or  sulphur  bottom,  finback  or  finnor,  pollock  or  fish,  humpback  and  sperm.  The 
most  numerous  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  as  oil  producers  were  the  hump- 
backs. The  whales  measured  from  35  to  85  feet  in  length,  and  yielded  quantities  rang- 
ing from  5  casks  to  150  casks,  or  25  tons.  Although  whales  passed  along  the  coast 
during  1915  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them.  During  1916  two  whales  were 
secured  in  the  vicinity  of  Twofold  Bay  (200  miles  south  of  Sydney)  a  humpback  in 
July,  and  in  September  a  large  white  whale,  which  yielded  in  addition  to;  the  whale- 
bone, about  6  tons  of  oil,  valued  in  all  at  about  £400. 

Since  1913  the  operations  of  the  Norwegian  whalers  have  been  suspended  but 
probably  they  will  be  resumed  after  the  war  is  over. 

There  is  ample  scope  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  for  two  shore  stations, 
working  under  modern  conditions,  with  two  steam  whaling  gunboats  each.  The  season 
begins  in  June  and  ends  in  November,  though  whales  may  be  taken  before  and  after 
the  period. 

A  whale  was  recently  lost  after  being  harpooned  off  Twofold  Bay  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  £900.    Quite  recently  whales  came  right  into  Sydney  harbour. 


TRADE  OF  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  September  10,  1918. — The  total  imparts  into  British  South  Africa 
for  the  January-June  period  have  increased  by  £2,311,465.  The  values  of  imports 
into  British  South  Africa  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1917,  distinguishing  the  countries  of  origin  are  shown  in  the 
followng  table:— 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Country  of  Origin. 

1918. 

of  Total. 

1917. 

of  Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom  

£  9,195,521 

47.6 

£  8,809,682 

51.8 

409,717 

2.1 

398,681 

2.3 

1,403,993 

7.3 

1,045,788 

6.2 

1  L-I.TH) 

0.6 

73,763 

0.4 

Australia  

6  2  ♦> ,  7  2  9 

582,986 

3.4 

New  Zealand  '  

86 

* 

1,700 

Hong  Kong  

4,125 

3:244 

* 

Straits  Settlements  

35,482 

0.2 

11.066 

0.1 

8 

* 

203 

143,565 

0.7 

35,491 

0.2 

British  East  Africa  

82,576 

0.4 

26.740 

0.2 

Egypt  

696 

a 

1.395 

South    West    Africa    Protectorate .  . 

23,821 

0.1 

10,343 

0.1 

122,199 

0.6 

22,809 

0.1 

Nyassaland  Protectorate  

4,614 

.  534 

* 

Northern  Rhodesia  

British  West  India  Islands  

44,681 

0.2 

24,152 

0.1 

South   Sea  Islands  

6 

* 

Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  . 

70,198 

0.4 

5,957 

Total,   British  Empire  

£12,280,736 

63.6 

£11,054,534 

65.0 

Austria-Hungary  

£  44 

£  313 

* 

Belgium  

3,048 

6,277 

* 

Belgium  Congo  

551,569 

2.9 

683,322 

4.0 

5,730 

16,020 

0.1 

184,311 

0.9 

179,385 

1.1 

Madagascar  

20,288 

0.1 

7,775 

* 

Other   French  possessions  

980 

319 

6,758 

3,453 

German  East  Africa  

1,082 

* 

5,706 

Holland  

161,903 

0.8 

159,912 

0.9 

Dutch   East   Tndia  Islands  

174,671 

0.9 

9fi,?66 

0.6 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  sot  in  akkk'a. — Continued. 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Country  of  Origin. 

1918. 

of  Total. 

191  7. 

of  Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

[talj  

52,922 

0.3 

95,981 

0.6. 

Norway  

64,469 

0.3 

82,836 

0.5 

29,698 

0.2 

24,861 

0.1 

437 

* 

444 

Portuguese   East  Africa  

131,851 

0.7 

S5,046 

0.5 

"           West  Africa  

6,064 

* 

5,340 

Russia  ".  . 

8,044 

* 

10,880 

0.1 

39,234 

0.2 

17,912 

0.1 

509 

* 

186 

349,266 

1.8 

291,847 

1.7 

190,893 

1.0 

107,956 

0.6 

8,457 

* 

9,201 

0.1 

51,163 

0.3 

49,488 

0.3 

997,676 

5.2 

341,501 

2.0 

Persia  

1,344 

* 

538 

9,624 

* 

53,868 

0.3 

3,278,845 

17.0 

3,003,840 

17.0 

6,109 

* 

182 

111,819 

0.6 

37,903 

0.2 

441,572 

2 . 3 

6  4  i,  0  v  i 

2 . 0 

Central   American  States  

117 

* 

1,162 

0 . 6 

1 1 0 . 6  b  6 

1 . 2 

12,458 

0.1 

V.096 

* 

9 

129 

106 

991 

* 

3 

Other  foreign  countries  

3,894 

* 

5,432 

Total    foreign   {countries .  . 

£7,030,984 

36'. 4 

£5,945,741 

35.0 

£19,311,720 

100 

£17,000,275 

100 

*  Less  than  0 . 1  per  cent. 


The  Customs  Department  for  the  Union  has  issued  its  statistics  of  import  and 
export  trade  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  The  imports  show  a  large  total  value  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  for  last  year  and  exports  have  also  risen.  The  higher 
value  of  import  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher  prices.  The  appreciation  in  values  are 
perhaps  better  realized  by  the  following  comparisons.  The  total  value  of  imports  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  is  £18,578,385.  This  represents  a  tonnage  of  574,851 
tons,  or  equal  to  a  value  per  ton  of  £32  6s.  5d.  For  the  same  six  months  of  last  year 
the  total  value  imported  was  £15,962,292,  representing  711,073  tons,  showing  an 
increased  tonnage  over  this  year  of  roughly  135,000  tons  and  some  £2,600,000  less, 
making  a  value  per  ton  of  £22  9s.  .The  figures  for  the  whole  of  1913  show  a  value 
per  ton  of  £14  5s.  This  shows  that  between  1913  and  1917  there  was  an  increase  of 
alue  from  £14  5s.  to  £22  9s.  per  ton,  but  for  the  middle  of  1917  to  the  middle  of  this 
year  there  is  an  increase  from  £22  9s.  per  ton  to  £32  6s.  5d.  per  ton. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

On  August  7  a  preliminary  report  on  the  half  year's  trade  was  submitted  showing* 
the  total  imports  into  the  Union  on  articles  in  which  Canada  was  particularly  inter- 
ested and  also  showing  approximate  values  and  quantities  as  received  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

THE  UNION'S  HALF-YEAR  EXPORT. 

The  total  articles  of  food  and  drink  exported  this  half-year,  January-June,  was 
£2,357,887,  against  £1,688,751  for  the  same  period  in  the  year  1917,  and  £1,052,080 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1916.  As  only  the  values  are  shown  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  comparison  of  values,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  although  higher  prices  make 
up  a  great  share  of  the  increase,  the  increase  also  shows  that  greater  production  has 
taken  phaee. 
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In  other  articles  of  export  quantities  are  shown  and  are  a  better  guide  to  general 
development  within  the  Union.  The  figures  shown  are  for  the  first  six  months  of 
each  year. 

Bark  extract  export  increased  from  1,337,897  pounds  in  1917  to  8,028,173  pounds 
this  year.  Soap  from  511,555  pounds  to  2,100,112  pounds.  Candles  from  115,883 
pounds  to  276,554  pounds.  Angora  hair  reached  almost  3,000,000  pounds,  compared 
with  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  in  1917.  but  in  1916  the  export  was  7,591,133  pounds. 
Quantities  are  a  great  deal  less  than  they  used  to  be  and  the  rise  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  while  in  1916,  86,000,000  pounds  were  of  the  value  of  £3,554,844,  to-day 
54,723,437  pounds  are  of  the  value  of  £4,669,005.  Limited  shipping  facilities  account 
for  the  decline  in  quantity  of  wool  and  other  exports  overseas. 

AUSTRALIAN  PURCHASES  OF  FURNITURE  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

(From  Review  of  Australian  Trade.) 
Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross. 

FURNITURE. 

Coincident  with  other  bulky  lines  of  goods,  the  decline  in  the  importation  of  furni- 
ture has  been  caused  by  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  supply  being  engaged  in  war 
work,  and  to  ocean  freights  making  the  landed  costs  prohibitive.  In  normal  years, 
the  imported  lines '  included  refrigerators,  chairs,  office  equipment,  desks,  tables,  tiling 
cabinets,  blind  rollers  and  goods  of  household  character. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture  into 
Australia,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  appended 
table :— 


1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Value  of  furniture  imports  

£143,502 

£85,932 

£53,622 

United  Kingdom  

£  40,912 

£20,546 

£16,143 

7,861 

984 

265 

United  States  

75,352 

52,928 

25,506 

816 

150 

Germany  

2,397 

76 

6,617 

6,552 

France  

657 

732 

139 

Russia  

1,712 

1,132 

1,041 

Sweden  

500 

330 

1,820 

The  manufacture  of  furniture  from  excellent  native  woods,  as  well  as  from 
imported  timber,  has  recently  developed  into  an  important  Australian  industry.  In 
1915  there  were  -1-95  factories,  employing  6,539  operatives,  which  produced  furniture  to 
the  value  of  £1,752,205. 

ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS. 

Ill  1916-17,  sixteen  pipe  organs  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,971,  of  which 
the  United  States  supplied  the  bulk.  A  few  pipe  organ-  are  manufactured  in  Aus- 
tralia by  builders  of  reputation. 

The  imports  of  ordinary  household  organs,  and  small  organs  fur  churches,  showed 
an  increase  of  £2,398  in  value  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  trade  is  unlikely 
to  show  any  considerable  expansion  even  at  much  lower  freights  than  are  now  ruling. 

The  imports  for  the  two  fiscal  years  are  shown  thus: — 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1915-16. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1916-17, 

United  Kingdom  

»; 

£  83 

29 

£  448 

Canada  

24 

339 

32 

4  3") 

United  States  

4:::, 

5,007 

661 

7,072 

Japan  

78 

-  ;  313 

■  3(T-  • 

185 

Totals.    . ;          .   .  .  . 

'£5,742 

758 

-  £8,140 
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PIANOS. 

In  addition  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  Australian  piano  trade  which  appeared 
in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  566  and  587,  and  the  illustration  and  specification  of  a 
popular  typo  of  instrument  in  No.  588,  special  reports  have — in  response  to  inquiries — 
been  Furnished  to  several  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  predominating  position  held 
by  German  manufacturers  is  illustrated  in  the  appended  table.  The  imports  from 
Germany  since  1014  are  accounted  for  by  the  cargoes  of  steamers  interned  at  neutral 
ports  having  been  transferred  to  Australia. 

Upright  German  Pianos. 


In  1913  Australia  imported  12,277  German  pianos  valued  at   £300,008 

"  1914-15     "               "          3,286        "             "          "    83,887 

"  1915-16     "               "            319        "             "          "    8,455 

"  1916-17     "               "            281        "             "          "    6,966 


Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  benefited 
through  the  absence  of  continental  competition.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
recently  shown  a  disposition  to  supply  the  type  of  instrument  required  by  the  Aus- 
tralian trade,  which  indicates  that  the  returns  for  1917-18  should  show  an  encouraging 
advance. 

Australian  musical  warehouses  will,  undoubtedly,  give  sympathetic  attention  to 
offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  disposed  to  supply  pianos  suitable  for  the  trade 
at  competitive  prices. 

Grand  and  Semi-Grand  Pianos. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Country  of 

Origin. 

1915-16. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1916-17. 

United  Kingdom ,  . 

81 

£  6,578 

43 

£3,485 

16 

1,359 

United  States 

2i5 

2,488 

40 

2,940 

3 

199 

3 

196 

3 

184 

2 

108 

130 

£10,916 

86 

£6,621 

Imports 

of  Upright  Pianos. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Country  of 

Origin. 

1915-16. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1916-17. 

United  Kingdom  . 

3,438 

£105,040 

2,567 

£  85,962 

22 

741 

15 

394 

Other  British .  .  . 

319 

8,455 

'  281 

6,966 

4,487 

127,859 

5,852 

160,874 

7 

314 

11 

456 

4 

101 

4 

118 

6 

164 

32 

648 

142 

2,982 

62 

1,4:86 

160 

4,141 

8,375 

£244,762 

9,034 

£261,939 

PIANO-PLAYERS   IN  DEMAND. 

The  growing  trade  in  piano-players  and  player-pianos  should  merit  the  consider- 
ation of  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  disposed  to  make  persistent  effort  to 
exploit  their  instruments  in  ahe  leading  Australian  importing  centres.  Several  new 
lines  of  player-pianos  have  been  placed  on  the  Australian  market  in  recent  years. 
These  instruments  are  datiable  at  the  same  rates  as  pianos,  hence  the  number  imported 
and  their  values  is  not  shown  under  a,  separate  classification. 
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PIANO    PARTS    AND  ACCESSORIES. 

There  are  two  piano  manufacturing  companies  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
xiustralia — one  in  Melbourne  and  the  other  in  Sydney — and  these  industries  are  to 
some  extent  embodying  Canadian  parts  in  their  instruments. 

Information  as  to  sources  of  supply  in  the  Dominion  has  been  furnished  by  this 
office  and.  representatives  of  the  Australian  factories  have  visited  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  necessary  supplies. 

The  total  imports,  under  these  classifications,  into  Australia  in  1916-17  were 
valued  at  £48,838,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £10,041;  Canada,  £7,911; 
the  United  States,  £26,922 ;  and  France,  £2,948. 


TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

Melbourne,  October  <  1,  1918. — Indents  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  Railways,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  These  indents  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
(Refer  File  No.  20603.) 

The  indents  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  agent-general  for  New  South  Wales, 
123  Cannon  street,  London,  E.C.,  England,  are  for  the  following  urgently  required 
goods : — 

No.  Date.  Particulars.  Estimated  Cost. 

63-18.  September  24,  1918.— 38    lengths     best    extra  special 

flexible  plough  steel  wire  rope, 
as  specified   £700  0s.  Od. 

67-18.  "         21,  1918. — 224   pounds   nickel   silver   rod,  as 

specified   £80  0  s.  Od. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS,  MELBOURNE. 

Melbourne,  October  1. — Tender  form  and  specification  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  the  supply  and  delivery 
of  glassware  for  the  Victorian  Government  Railways.  This  tender  form  is  open  to 
the  inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  20603.) 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  for  the  following  goods: — 

Schedule.  Date  Closing.  Particulars. 

No.  31994.  January  15.  1919. — 505  dozen  glass  globes  for  Pintsch  gas  lamps. 

100  glass  globes  for  Ganz  arc  lamps. 
1.750  glass  bottoms  for  roof  lamps. 
3,300  dozen  glass  chimneys  for  lamps. 
2.200  glass  battery  cells. 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  ANSWER  NEW  ZEALAND  LETTERS. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand,  writing  under 
date  of  October  11,  from  Auckland  states:  "  It  would  be  advisable  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  answer  correspondence  promptly.  There  are  so  many  cases  which  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  this  office,  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  letters.  Strange  to 
say  this  often  occurs  when  the  Canadian  house  explicitly  requests  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication .with  the  importer  here 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  8,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  .] 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Saskatchewan  Co-op.  Elevator  Co  . 
Can.    Govt.   Elevator,  for  Imperial 

Government    


Total  Terminal  Elevators . 

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator., 


Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  , .  ... 

Midland- 
Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderieh — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co .   

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co., Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  Public  Elevators. 


Total  quantity  in  store. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

705,819 
1,139,863 
802,797 
992,960 
1,337,558 
2,287,106 
882,850 
774,686 
471,371 


1,557,861 

830,359 
449,784 
1,299,960 


13,532,974 


458,147 
1,321,055 

697,955 
56,300 


2,533,45^ 


390,790 

94,780 
480, 136 
929,859 
1,344,542 


525,678 

92,758 
720*,' 465 


307,998 
130,655 
338,799 
36,638 


5,393,698 


21,459,529 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

59,603 
21,492 
89,778 
45,678 
24,677 
390,038 
407,694 
230,571 
51,440 


647,224 
Closed 
122, 359 
141,254 
154,951 


2,386,759 


131,564 
141,603 

214,841 
84,142 


572,150 


3,300 
i,045 


128,829 
Not 


24,406 
"Not 


196,460 
78,178 

'249,496 
15,524 


697,23: 


3,656,141 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

98,489 
64,912 
76,399 

137,936 
20, 153 
81,353 

304,861 
86,717 
27,938 


375,876 

125,497 
142,254 
100,574 


1,642,959 


38,164 
6,584 

28, 100 
484 

73,332 


438 
44,722 


reported. 

35,334 


reported. 


57,000 
89, 249 
61,798 
748 


289,289 


2,005,580 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

1,022 
20,745 
26,370 


34,150 
29,20 


4,59; 


1,125 

30,457 
21,294 
30,829 

39,991 


239,783 


736 
1,383 
♦1,170 
613 


3,902 


14,555 
38,938 


15,052 
t  14,134 


68,545 
t  14,134 


f*  1,170\ 
It  14, 134  j 
243,685 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

864,933 
1,247,012 

995,344 
1,176,574 
1,416,538 
2,787,700 
1,595,405 
1,096,571 

550,749 


2,582,086 

1,108,672 
754,586 
1,586,314 

39,991 

17,802,475 


628,611 
1,470,625 

942,679 
140.926 


3,182,841 


390, 790 

94,780 
483,874 
929,859 
1,390,30!) 


669,062 


167,030 
24,406 
720,465 


561,458 
298,082 
415,649 
301.010 
15,524 


6,462,298 


27,447.614 


t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ertde-.l  November  8,  1918. 


1 

Grades. 

For  Account 
of  Imperial 
Government 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator^, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Totals. 

VV  IlcdL  

Nn    1  TTnrH 

Bushels. 

50,283 
6,409,039 
2,422,667 
2,002,135 
1, 131,141 
400,280 
z/o, yno 
775, 430 

Bushels. 

97,213 
1,972,990 
216,718 
91,223 
-17, 702 
13,293 
ooO 
93,373 

Bushels 

3, 458,847 
034,907 
597,734 
313, 515 
149,082 

Q  Oct 
O,  ODD 

235,058 
5,393,098 

Bushels. 

147,496 
11,840,876 
3,274,292 
2,751,092 

1     4  ( lO    A  1  Q 

l,4y/,4io 
569,255 

OQO  OQQ; 

ZoU, Zoo 

1,103,867 
21,459,529 

No  2  ii 

No.  4  Wheat  

No  5  ii 

Other 

Tnhn  1  «* 

13,532,974 

2,533,457 

Oats  

No  1  C  W 

3,010 
293,300 
400,498 
435,955 

61 J , o( 4 

007,519 
207,937 

5,292 
196,213 
138,335 
20, 868 
27, 437 
141,068 
42,937 

'  "33,'eoi 

3,243 
155,715 

i no  i  on 
loz, JLZb 

37,359 

305,125 

8,902 
523, 243 
608,070 
012,538 

OoL, 4o< 

785,940 
555, 999 

No  2  n 

F.y  TsTn  1  "FWH 

No  2  ii 

Other 

Totals 

2,380,759 

572, 150 

097,232 

3,656,141 

Bar  lev — 

931 , 973 
085,540 
100,854 
ZoU,  Uo;l 
57,118 

2,005,580 

No  SOW 

847,092 

cno  JXFV7 

OUo, 00/ 

183,671 

10/ , DOl 

46, 102 
1,642,959 

29,205 

L4, 4oo 

11,609 

1.1.  OOO 

4,637 
73, 332 

55,616 
lb Z, ood 
5,574 
oy , 1C4 
6,379 

289,289 

No.  4  „   

Fe^d 

Flax- 

31,129 
4,655 
4,207 

161 , 236 
23,753 
8,713 

2,544 

103 
25 

68,545 

232,325 
23,753 
8,876 
25 
6,090 

No.  2C.W  

No.  3   "    ,  

6,090 

Totals  

39,991 

199,792 

2,732 

68,545 

271,069 
15,304 

*  1,170 

114,134 

Total  quantity  in  store  . . . 

17,802,475 

3,182,841 

6,462,298 

27,447,014 

i  Corn.  *Rye 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  TO  SIBERIA. 

Mr.  Louis  Kon,  of  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Economic  Commission  to  Siberia.  Mr.  Kon  was  born  in  Russia  and  lias  lived  in 
Canada  since  1907.  Ho  was  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Developmenl 
Department  in  Winnipeg  for  some  time  and  in  li>10  represented  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  From  L911 
to  L916  ho  was  [mmigration  Agent  of  the  same  railway  in  Winnipeg.  In  L916  he 
became  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for  the  province  of  Manitoba,  holding  that 
position  until  March,  1918,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  Grain  Growers' 
Securities,  Limited.  Mr.  K<»n  is  a  university  graduate  and  a  linguist,  having  command 
of  several  languages  hesides  Russian  and  English.  lie  is  a  Canadian  citizen  by 
naturalization  and  his  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Manitoba 
Government  and  the  Grain  Growers'  Securities  Company  have  given  him  a  wide 
knowledge  of  ( Canadian  conditions. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  November 
8,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  8,  191 S— 

Public  plt^vntors  in  the  East 

Bushels. 

13,532,974 
2,533,457 
5,393,098 

Bushels. 

4,269.501 
649,384 
69,200 

Bushels. 

17,802,475 
3,182,841 
6,462,298 

Total  

21,459,529 

5,988,085 

27,447,614 

November  9,  1917— 
Terminal  elevators  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total 

November  10,  IS  16 — 

7,188,113 
327,505 
12,200,150 

5,902,771 
337,779 
974,623 

13,090,884 
665,284 
13,174,773 

19,715,768 

7,215.173 

26,930,941 

12,286,478 
447,064 
6,098,926 

6,988,996 
113,592 
9,505,746 

19,275,474 
561,256 
15,604,672 

T^nHliP  a1  p vji.t'.rvr<3  in  thft  TTfwt*. 

Total 

18,833,068 

19,608,334 

35,441,402 

November  12,  1915 — 

18,231,048 
220,831 
5,498,090 

4, 995, 255 
58,183 
1,841,767 

23,226,303 
279,014 
7,339,857 

23,949,969 

6,895,205 

30,845,174 

November  12,  1914— 

8,116,064 
413,244 
8,673,204 

3,215,908 
105,983 
2,306,133 

11,361,972 
519,227 
10,979,337 

Total    

17,202,512 

5,658,024 

22,860,536 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


* 

Month  of 
October, 
1918. 

Two  Months 
October, 
1918. 

Two  Months 
October, 
1918. 

No. 

914 

Wheat,  opnng — 

One  Hard  White  Fife   

No. 

^7Q 

12,830 
4,164 

q  fifi9 

o,  ooz 
2,031 

VOL 

458 
93 
123 
757 
438 

18,866 
5,465 
4,210 
Z,  zuo 

y<5o 

475 
95 

170 
1,094 

855 

97  47S 
Zi , 4/0 

0 ,  DZO 

4,261 

1,  oOO 

561 
386 
121 
109 
865 
1,442 
3 
16 

Two  Man.  Northern  

Five  

Six  

Feed  

No  Grade  

No.  1  

KA. 
04 

J  L 

Q 
O 

Kd 
04 

11 

Q 
O 

9/1 

No.  2  

No.  3  

l 

No.  2   

o 

Z 

No.  4.  5.  6  Social    .   

11 

Total  Spring  Wheat  j 

Wheat,  Winter — 

One  A.  R.  W      

OK  7A7 
ol,  'Vol,  VI  0 

OA  QQA 
oi,  557'* 

4Z,  i  -iO,  10U 

r,9   QAQ  At\f\ 

oz,  y^y ,  lou 

.Bushels  

1 
1 

1 

o 

q 
o 

Id 

9 
Z 

Two  A.  R.  W     

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

1 

One  White  Winter  

Two   

Three  „   

Two   

Three   

Four  White  Winter  

Smuttv  White  Winter    

Total  Winter  Wheat 
Total  Wheat   | 

2 

2,450 

25,709 
31,493,525 

8 

9,800 

57 
65,550 

34,902 
43,754,950 

46,100 
53,015,000 

Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

't 

683 
393 
611 
660 
608 
311 
12S 
6 
92 

Number  One  Canadian  Western 
Two 
Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

3 

251 
357 
117 
174 
351 
68 
43 
1 
53 

4 

302 
402 
152 
225 
397 
81 
53 
1 
77 

Number  One  Feed  

„      Two  "  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  

Total  Oats  \ 

fCars  

1,418 
2,765,100 

1,694 
3,303,300 

3,499 
6,823,050 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 


Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Month  of 
October 
1918.  ' 

Two  Month* 

October 
1918.  ' 

Two  Months 
October 
1917. 

Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W  

.i      Three  C  W 

1NO. 

2 

643 
336 
130 
70 

JNo. 

2 

1,098 
490 
215 
120 

INO. 

11 

647 
665 
249 
207 

„      Four  C  W 

Rejected 

No  Grade  • 

Condemned 

Feed  

106 

127 

204 

TotalBarl*y  {fe::::::::-::::: 

Flaxseed — 

2  C.  W  

1,673,100 

2,052 
2,667,600 

1  QQQ 

2,577,900 

303 
32 
lo 

*  1 
1 

317 

36 

1  o 

lo 
2 
1 

416 
18 

Q 
O 

2 
2 

3  C.W  

Total  Flaxseed  {g^  Vls! "  \  ]  ;Y. \  \ ." ." 

350 
385,000 

369 
405,900 

446 
490,600 

195 
195,000 

303 
303,000 

152 
152,000 

\  Bushels  

Soreeninga                                {g™^; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ■ ; ; ; ; 

Recapitulation. 

Grain — 

w"eat  !&.:: 

°»*  {S3:: 

ijari»-y  {gj:: 

^-eed   {gft;; 

Rye  

Screenings                                                 i  Sar? '  *  * 

Total  grain  {Bush!: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points  

61 

61,000 

89 
89,000 

177 
177,000 

25,709 
31,493,525 

1   ,1 1  Q 

i,41o 

2,765,100 
1,287 
1,673,100 
350 
385,000 
195 
195,000 
61 
61,000 

34,902 
43,754,950 

3,303,300 
2,052 
2,667,600 
369 
405,900 
303 
303,000 
89 
89,000 

46,100 
53,015,000 

Q  .4QQ 

6,823,050 
1,983 
2,577,900 
446 
490,600 

152,000 
177 
177,000 

29,020 
:  6,572,725 

39,409 
50,523,750 

52,357 
63,235,556 

16,365 
8,443 
244 
3,968 

21,625 
12,565 
440 
4,779 

29,966 
15,021 
409 
6,961 

29,020 

39,409 

52,357 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS.— Concluded. 

Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending"  November  8,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Out  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. . . . 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.R.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Coilingwood,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. .  . . 
Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

...  ;        „  2 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol,  C.P.R  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

452,186 
548,535 
875,311 
251,982 


112 

542,517 
212,134 


312,871 
317,981 
221,178 
190,053 


144,841 


4,099,701 


Oats. 


Bushels. 
569,945 


217,886 
14l>,0!)0 
1,015,519 
157 
430,742 
484,087 


477,152 
299,256 
246,461 
609,579 


36,790 
161,300 

4,688,964 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 


92,375 


43,014 
277,585 


Totals. 


Bashels. 

1,164,327 
548,535 

1,093,197 
484,447 

1,015,519 
269 
973,259 
696,221 


790,023 
647,237 
467,639 
799,632 
43,014 
181,631 
161,300 


9,066,250 


RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  ENDING 

OCTOBER  31,  1918. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 

1918-  19. 


12,806 
13,965 
11,782 
11,091 
20, 119 
20, 829 
13,022 
27,830 
40, 584 
35,359 
37,207 
3D, 732 
73,565 
31,325 
87,686 
47,924 
52,357 
39,  109 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

796.  Machinery  for  papermaking. — A  Natal  firm  who  purpose  manufacturing 
paper,  news  and  wrapping,  from  a  native  grass,  similar  to  Esparto,  ask  for  particulars 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  machinery.  Other  details,  together  with 
a  sample  of  the  grass  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa. 

797.  Foodstuffs,  metals,  chemicals,  etc. — An  important  firm  in  Genoa  wishes  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  prepared  to  export  to  Italy  after  the  war  cereals, 
mineral  and  metals,  industrial  chemicals,  codfish,  fish  and  other  oils,  canned  fruits, 
meats  and  fish. 

798.  Tools,  machine  tools  and  steel. — A  Turin  house  of  steel  and  tool  representa- 
tives wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  tools,  machine  tools  and  steel,  for 
after-the-war  trade. 

799.  Office  supplies. — A  Milan  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
wishing  to  export  to  Italy  inkstands,  carbon  paper  and  typewriter  ribbons,  rulers, 
envelopes  and  stationery,  penholders,  fountain  pens  and  pencils,  ordinary  and  coloured 
blotting  paper,  paper  knives,  coloured  pencils,  paper  weights,  pencil  boxes,  school- 
bags,  steel  pens  and  gold  nibs,  etc. 

800.  Technical  articles,  machine  tools,  electrical  material. — A  firm  in  Milan 

who,  before  the  war  worked  for  German  houses,  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian houses  who  can  supply  machine  tools  for  the  working  of  wood  and  metals,  elec- 
trical material  and  technical  articles. 

801.  Foodstuffs  and  soap. — A  firm  at  Velletri  (near  Rome),  inquires  for  codfish. 

conserved  herrings,  preserved  fruit,  soap  and  cereals. 

802.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Genoa  who  before  the  war  carried  on  import  lumber 
business  from  Canada,  wishes  to  reconnect  itself  with  Canadian  exporters. 

803.  Lumber. — A  house  of  lumber  importers  at  Genoa,  with  branches  at  Bologna 
and  Mestre  and  lumber  stocks  at  Sampierdarena,  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  com- 
panies. 

804.  Lumber. — A  Genoese  house  of  lumber  importers,  with  branches  at  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Sampierdarena  and  which  has  imported  teak  from  Java  and  Siam,  desires 
to  obtain  Canadian  lumber  after  the  war. 
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805.  Lumber. — A  lumber  firm  at  Genoa  inquires  for  Canadian  lumber. 

806.  Lumber. — An  old-established  lumber  house  in  Turin  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  lumber. 

807.  Lumber. — A  Turin  lumber  firm  with  branches  in  Milan,  Naples,  Sampier- 
darena,  Palermo  and  Barletta,  is  open  to  buy  Canadian  lumber  after  the  war. 

808.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Turin  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  companies 
exporting  lumber  with  a  view  to  after-the-war  trade. 

809.  Lumber. — An  important  firm  of  representatives  in  Milan  is  prepared  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  houses  after  the  war. 

810.  Lumber. — A  firm  at  Messina  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  lumber  houses  in 
Canada. 

811.  Lumber. — A  firm  at  Taranto  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  lumber  houses  in 
Canada. 

812.  Lumber. — A  firm  of  lumber  importers  at  Ortona  a  Mare  wishes  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Canadian  houses. 

813.  Lumber. — An  old-established  house  at  Reggio  Calabria  is  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  Canadian  houses. 

S14.  Lumber. — A  firm  at  Alessandria  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber. 

815.  Lumber. — A  correspondent  at  Genoa  familiar  with  the  lumber  trade  of  Italy 
wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  houses. 

816.  Tinned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. — A  firm  in  Milan  inquires  for  Cana- 
dian tinned  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  marmalade  and  bonbons.  Naturally  trade 
after  the  war  is  anticipated. 


Trade  inquiries  802  to  815  are  in  connection  with  reports  on  "  Market  for  Lumber 
in  Italy  after  the  War,"  submitted  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke, 
Milan,  Italy,  and  published  in  Weekly  Bulletins  771  and  772. 

EXP0RTEKS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada.— Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 
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(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Hoard,  Ottawa. 

3  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  oS  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Koyal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  VALENCIA,  VENEZUELA. 

(Consul  Frank  Anderson  Henry,  Puerto  Cabello,  September  lk,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

Valencia,  with  a  population  of  25,000,  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Carabobo, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  city  in  the  Puerto  Cabello  consular  district,  although  the 
mowing'  t<»wu  of  Barquisimeto  is  a  close  second  if  it  does  not  already  exceed  it  in 
population.  It  is  the  inland  terminus  of  the  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway  and 
i-  thirty-three  miles-  distant  from  the  first-named  place,  which  is  its  port.  It  is  also 
connected  by  rail  with  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  111  miles  distant.  The  city 
presents  a  modern  aspect  in  some  ways;  has  a  number  of  well-paved  streets:  local 
telephone  service  as  well  as  connections  with  Caracas,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  inter- 
mediate points;  a  municipal  water-supply  system;  electric  tramway.  There  are  fair 
roads  connecting  Valencia  with  many  interior  points,  and  as  a  result  there  are  about 
one  hundred  automobiles  in  use. 

Valencia  was  founded  in  1555  and  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  For  a  brief  period  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
the  capital,  and  until  recent  years  it  has  ranked  as  the  second  city  in  Venezuela. 
According  to  the  census  of  1891  the  population  was  50,000,  while  present-day  esti- 
mate- give  it  only  half  as  much.  A  number  of  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
deeli ne.  Fortunately  in  very  recent  years  things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  and 
some  progress  is  being  made,  largely  along  the  lines  of  industrial  development. 

COMMERCIAL   IMPORTANCE  OF  VALENCIA. 

<  mnmercially  Valencia  is  of  less  importance  than  formerly.  The  principal  busi- 
ness houses  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  branches  of  Caracas  and  Puerto  Cabello  firms. 
As  a  wholesale  distributing  centre  it  has  suffered  greatly  by  competition  with  Caracas, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  Barquisimeto,  and  from  this  standpoint  can  be  considered  of 
local  consequence  only.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  large  number  of  firms,  most 
of  them  small  in  size,  which  make  direct  purchases  abroad,  receiving  their  goods 
through  commission  agents  in  Puerto  Cabello.    Consequently,  since  Valencia  is  very 
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accessible,  it  is  often  visited  by  travelling  salesmen.  With  a  few  exceptions  Valencia 
firms  do  little  direct  exporting,  but  sell  the  products  of  the  country  in  which  they  deal 
to  exporters  located  in  Puerto  Cabello.  There  are  no  banks  in  Valencia,  but  merchants 
do  a  certain  amount  of  banking  business  and  both  the  Banco  de  Venezuela  and  the 
Banco  de  Caracas  have  agencies,  which  are  able  to  make  certain  limited  classes  of 
transactions. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GERMAN  COMMERCE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Plauen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  largely  interested  in  export  trade, 
has  made  a  number  of  suggestions  for  the  re-establishment  of  German  commercial 
activity,  which  appear  to  have  found  support  in  wide  circles  in  Germany : — 

1.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  weapons  for  the  resusci- 
tation of  German  foreign  commerce  will  be  found  in  German  commodities.  These  will 
soon  reconquer  the  old  markets  which  before  the  war  were  dominated  by  German 
trade. 

2.  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  be  set  up  in  foreign  countries  as  inde- 
pendent bodies,  which  should  be  free  from  Government  leading-strings.  Everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  avoid  the  impression  that  these  institutions  are  Government 
organs;  otherwise  an  insuperable  obstacle  will  from  the  very  first  be  placed  in  their 
path,  since  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  suspicions  of  enemy  countries  will  continue 
after  the  war.  The  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  be  modelled  on  the  English 
type. 

3.  A  great  commercial  periodical  should  be  issued  in  the  interests  of  German 
industry.  ^ 

4.  German  banks  would  be  a  considerable  aid  to  German  competition  in  foreign 
markets.  These  institutions  should  not  be  set  up  merely  in  a  few  foreign  centres,  but 
should  rather  form  a  network  of  banks  all  over  each  foreign  country,  with  a  central 
bank,  and  branches  in  all  important  towns. 

5.  The  cinematograph  should  be  utilized  as  a  propaganda  agency  by  German 
industry.  Every  important  department  of  manufacture  should  prepare  films  showing 
its  various  processes,  and  laying  stress  on  the  economic  importance  of  the  industry 
in  question  for  Germany  and  foreign  countries. 

6.  Preparations  for  an  export  directory  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeinc  Zeitung,  in  approving  these  proposals,  states  that 
they  do  not  exhaust  all  possibilities;  they  leave  out  of  account,  for  instance,  reforms 
in  the  consular  and  the  cable  services. 

The  Plauen  Chamber  declares  .itself  against  the  holding  of  exhibitions  or  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  sample  shows  in  foreign  countries.  Experience  proves  that 
it  is  expensive  to  send  goods  to  exhibitions  of  this  nature,  and  the  return  falls  short 
of  expectation. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  8n  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.  D.  Johnston,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.   Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador : 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Lio-nsed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Tne  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  cf  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins.  § 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.     (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Rel  gions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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CANADIAN  WAR  TRADE  BOARD  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Modification  of  Import  Restrictions. 

November  20,  191$. — The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, from  now  on,  it  will  be  prepared  to  give  favourable  consideration  to 
applications  for  license  to  import  firearms  and  ammunition,  baskets  of  all  kinds, 
game  tables  or  boards,  draughts,  etc.,  feathers,  fishing  tackle,  furniture,  silver  novelties, 
matches,  meerschaum,  musical  instruments  and  their  parts,  including  phonographs, 
photographic  goods,  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  bells  and  gongs,  skates  of  all  kinds, 
hair  dye,  tooth  paste,  toilet  powder  and  soap,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  list  of 
restricted  imports. 

The  War  Trade  Board  is  considering  the  whole  situation  regarding  import 
restrictions  as  affected  by  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  will  in  the  near  future 
announce  future  modifications  of  an  important  nature. 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

EXTENSION  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  LICENSES. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  Xo.  315)  that  import 
licenses  issued  before  October  1,  1918,  which  upon  their  face  are  valid  only  for  customs 
entry  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  issuance,  will  hereafter  be  honoured  for 
entry  of  shipments  made  within  ninety  days  from  the  dates  of  the  licenses,  irrespective 
of  the  time  of  entry  at  the  custom  house  in  this  country.  Xo  change  in  the  licenses 
now  outstanding  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  this  extended  validity.  Under 
this  regulation  licenses  issued  before  October  1,  191S,  will  be  valid  for  the  same  period 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  licenses  issued  on  or  after  October  1,  191S.  (See 
W.T.B.K.  234,  September  18,  1918.) 

GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  LICENSE.  PBF  NO.  3,  COVERING  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  CANADA 

AND  NEWFOUNDLAND  AMENDED. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  ( W.T.B.R.  309) 
that  general  import  license  PBF  Xo.  3  (see  W.T.B.R,  234)  has  been  amended  so  as 
to  exclude  therefrom  wood  chemicals  and  manufactures  of  rubber. 

Wood  chemicals  and  manufactures  of  rubber  from  Canada  or  Xewfoundland, 
therefore,  will  hereafter  require  an  individual  import  license. 

General  import  license  PBF  Xo.  3  so  amended  will  read  as  follows : — 

"  Covering  the  importation  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  and  Xewfound- 
land of  all  articles  except  those  mentioned  in  the  President's  import  proclamation  of 
Xovember  28.  1917,  and  except  calcium  carbide,  olive  oil,  tapioca,  sago,  peanuts, 
rabbit  skins,  toys,  manufactures  of  cotton  not  produced  in  Canada,  tallow,  cocoa  beans, 
feathers,  pumice,  wheat  products,  acetate  of  lime,  acetone,  ketone,  commercial  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride,  methyl  acetate,  methyl  acetone,  wood  alcohol, 
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butyl  alcohol,  and  mantifaptures  of  rubber.  Where  commodities  are  restricted  this 
general  license  covers  them  only  when  shipped  by  other  than  ocean  transportation  and 
when  they  originate  in  Canada  or  Newfoundland,  or  in  a  country  from  which  they 
would  be  licensed  for  importation  direct.  Shipment  from  Newfoundland  to  Canada 
and  thence  overland  or  by  lake  to  the  United  States  is  not  considered  ocean  transporta- 
tion." 

Restricted  Exports. 

ADDITION  TO  AND  REMOVALS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  311) 
the  addition  of  chronometers  to  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective  November  11, 
191S. 

The  removals  from  the  Export  Conservation  List,  as  shown  Below,  have  been 
adopted,  also  effective  November  11,  1918:  Handles — axe,  hoe,  pick,  rake,  sledge, 
shovel,  spade,  made  from  ash  wood,  birch  wood,  hickory  wood,  and  oak  wood,  N-2. 

BRITISH  CHAMBERS  OE  COMMERCE  VIEWS  ON  POST-WAR  TRADE  POLICY. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Eorsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  October  21,  1918. — A  number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow  districts,  including  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow  and  New- 
castle have  recently  signified  their  endorsement  of  the  report  of  the  British  Committee 
on  Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  after  the  war. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one 
member  only  dissenting,  on  the  ground  that  the  fiscal  clause  was  "  too  protectionist  "  : — 

"  That  in  the  interests  of  industry  and  of  the  country,  as  a  whole  after  the  war, 
it  is  essential  that  the  employers  and  employed  should  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
largest  volume  of  production  by  adequate  remuneration  to  workers,  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  in  output,  increased  efficiency  of  processes  and  organization,  and 
adoption  of  economical  methods  of  distribution. 

"  That  the  development  of  agriculture,  whereby  the  home  production  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  raw  materials  may  be  increased,  and  the  country  made  less  dependent  on 
imported  produce,  is  urgently  required,  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  population. 

"  That  the  Government  should  be  urged  to  reconsider  the  fiscal  policy  of  our 
country  from  the  commercial  and  economic  point  of  view  solely.  Experience  has  shown 
that  (a)  "Key"  industries  must  be  safeguarded;  (b)  measures  taken  to  prevent 
"dumping";  and  (c)  assistance  given  to  industries  of  national  importance,  which, 
in  their  development  stage,  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

"  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  economic  relations  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  its  Dominions  and  Dependencies,  and  develop  our  trade  with  them, 
and  also  with  our  allies.  With  this  object,  the  enemy  countries  should  for  a  time 
at  least  be  placed  under  restrictions  with  regard  to  opportunities  for  trade,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  may  be  accorded  either  to  allies  or  neutrals. 

"  That  support  be  given  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Policy  after  the  war,  that  a  strong,  competent  board,  with  an  independent 
status,  be  established  to  examine  into  all  applications  from  industries  for  State 
assistance,  to  advise  His  Majesty's  Government  upon  such  applications,  and,  where 
a  case  is  made  out,  to  frame  proposals  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
assistance  to  be  given,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  forms  of  State  assistance,  as  well 
as  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  consumers  and  labour." 

While  a  similar  resclution  was  adopted  in  Glasgow,  it  was  stated  that  some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  the  general  trade  of  the  country  should 
have  a  general  tariff  or  only  those  industries  necessary  to  national  prosperity. 
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In  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  the  Newcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
clause  relating  to  increased  production,  opinions  were  expressed  in  favour  of  free 
food  importation,  the  view  being  taken  that,  if  the  Dominions  maintained  high 
tariffs  against  the  United  Kingdom,  and  British  food  production  were  increased,  the 
tendency  would  be  to  reduce  inter-imperial  trade.  The  iron  and  steel  section  of  the 
chamber  deprecated  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  committee  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  a  national  selling  agency  or  agencies  by  manufacturers  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trades,  as  tending  to  jeopardize  the  existence  of  the  merchant  com- 
munity and  to  threaten  the  interests  of  consumers  and  the  freedom  of  trade  generally. 

The  iron  and  steel  trades,  sections  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed, 
by  resolution,  the  view  that  no  action  should  be  taken  as  regards  the  fiscal  and  economic 
proposals  of  the  Government  committee  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  whole 
country.  They  also  deprecated  the  recommendation  to  establish  selling  and  distribut- 
ing agencies  as  introducing  an  element  of  boycotting  of  merchants  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned. 

MOVING  PICTURES  OF  AEROPLANE  BUILDING. 

The  Exhibits  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  have 
taken  very  complete  moving  pictures  of  aeroplane  building  in  Canada.  One  of  the 
scenes  represented  is  shown  on  the  title  page  of  this  issue. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS  AS  A  GATEWAY. 

A  British  Honduras  correspondent  of  the  British  and  Latin-American  Trade 
Gazette  says : — 

Producers  and  merchants  in  this  country  have  largely  ignored  the  excellent  gate- 
way which  British  Honduras  affords  into  Central  America.  Had  any  other  country 
owned  this  possession  they  would  have  made  it  the  centre  of  their  trading  campaign 
in  that  part  of  the  globe.  Our  competitors  in  the  United  States,  realizing  the  advant- 
age which  this  English-speaking  community  offers,  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  increase  their  trade  with  the  colony,  and  also  to  use  it  as  a  gateway  into  Southern 
Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

British  Honduras  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  Guatemala.  It  has  an  area  of  7,6>25  square  miles,  and  a  coast  line 
of  160  miles.  The  frontage  is  dotted  with  small  coral  islands  and  reefs,  many  of  them 
planted  with  cocoanuts.  The  chief  port  is  Belize,  which  is  the  capital  and  contains 
between  13,000  and  14,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  80'  per  cent  are  coloured.  The 
total  population  in  the  colony  is  given  as  40,809,  so  that  Belize  contains  seven-twentieths 
of  the  whole.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Belize  river,  which  forms  the  chief  high- 
way to  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  colony. 

Freight  is  discharged  at  Belize  on  to  lighters,  as  ships  are  compelled  to  anchor 
half  a  mile  out.  The  harbour  is  well  protected  from  storms  by  a  series  of  small  islands. 
The  lighters  are  towed  a  short  way  up  the  river,  and  there  discharge  into  warehouses 
or  transfer  their  loads  into  light  draught  motor  and  cargo  boats,  which  are  able  to 
go  up-river  for  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles.  Similar  motor  boats  ply  up  and  down 
the  coasts,  supplementing  the  services  of  coasting  steamers.  There  is  ;dso  a  small 
railway,  twenty -five  miles  long,  and  two  connecting  tram  lines. 

The  attention  which  the  United  States  is  devoting  to  British  Honduras  is  shown 
by  many  other  things  than  the  mere  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  two 
countries.  The  United  States  realize  that  this  colony,  where  there  is  always  law  and 
order,  is  an  excellent  centre  for  the  expansion  of  its  trade  into  the  neighbouring  Latin 
Republics.  Imports  into  :irens  of  Mexico,  for  example,  will  naturally  follow  the  same 
route  that  their  exports  have  traversed.  In  particular  the  port  of  Belize  and  the  Belize 
river  are  already  largely  used  by  the  districts  of  those  countries  adjacenl  to  the 
colony. 
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ITALIAN  COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Italy's  Revenue  for  Financial  year  1917-18. 

Milan,  September  30,  1918. — The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  Italian 
State  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1917-18,  just  recently  published, 
with  that  of  1916-17  and  1915-14,  which  may  be  considered  as  Italy's  last  normal 
year : — 


1917-18. 

1916-17. 

1915-14. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Items. 

'000  omitted. 

'000  omitted. 

'000  omitted. 

  562,438 

448,357 

297,885 

  955,091 

922,176 

444,707 

  1,075,975 

795,500 

518,092 

..         I'.  1,486,086 

1,057,931 

580,005 

  282,320 

264,766 

171,383 

  4,361,910 

3,488,730 

2,012,072 

Italy's  Trade  for  January  and  February,  1918. 

The  provisional  returns  of  Italy's  trade  for  January  and  February  of  1918  have 
only  just  been  issued  by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance.  The  statistics  show  that 
Italy's  total  trade  for  these  two  months  (1,320,857,780  lire),  has  fallen  off  203,217,446 
lire  when  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  first  two  months  of  1917  (1,524,075,226  lire). 
Importations  have  dropped  from  1,113,580,555  lire  in  the  period  of  1917  to  999,403,595 
lire  in  the  comparative  period  of  the  current  year,  thus  registering  a  diminution  in 
imports  amounting  to  114,176,970  lire.  But  exports  also  have  decreased  for  the  period 
from  410,494,671  lire  in  January  and  February  of  1917  to  321,454,185  lire  for  the 
same  two  months  of  this  year,  or  a  decrease  of  89,040,486  lire,  whereas  Italy's  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  for  January  and  February  of  this  year  amounted  to  677,494,410 
lire  as  compared  with  approximately  703,000,000  lire  and  823,000,000  lire  in  the  respec- 
tive periods  of  1917  and  1916.  There  is  evident  a  bettering  of  Italy's  unfavourable 
trade  balance  although  imports  have  not  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  as  have 
the  exports. 

The  return  moreover  reflects  a  diminution  in  Italy's  imports  of  colonial  products, 
groceries,  tobacco,  coal,  wool  and  especially  cotton  for  the  period  under  review,  while 
there  is  recorded  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  chemical  products,  minerals,  metals 
and  their  derivatives. 

Revenue  from  Tobacco. 

The  Government  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  State  monopoly 
in  Italy,  continues  to  increase.  In  the  month  of  July,  1918,  the  amount  yielded  was 
83  million  lire,  compared  with  55  million  lire  in  July,  1917,  47  million  lire  in  July, 
1916,  37  million  lire  in  July,  1915,  and  31  million  lire  in  July,  1914.  It  is  calculated 
on  this  basis  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  beginning  with  July,  1918,  the  returns 
from  tobacco  alone  will  amount  to  approximately  a  billion  of  lire.  The  revenue  from 
tobacco  increased  from  350  million  lire  in  the  financial  year  1913-14  to  377  million 
lire  in  1914-15,  to  498  million  lire  in  1915-16,  to  602  million  lire  in  1916-17  and  to 
823  million  lire  in  1917-18.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  by  official  decree  again  raised  (in  September)  the  price  of  all  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  snuff. 

New  Capital  Invested  in  Italian  Industry. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  there  have  been  constituted  in 
Italy  according  to  II  Corriere  Economico,  242  new  companies  with  a  capital  of 
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340,000,000  lire,  while  222  existing  firms  have  augmented  their  capital  by  838,000,000 
liiv,  "i  in  tin-  foregoing  period  the  new  capital  invested  amounted  to  1,178,000,000 
lire.  W  hen  allowance,  however,  is  made  for  the  liquidation  of  forty  old  companies 
(capital  21,000,000  lire)  and  for  the  decreased  capital  of  eighteen  others,  amounting 
to  2-9,000,000  lire,  there  has  been  a  net  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  191S 
of  1,149,000,000  lire. 

This  capital  lias  been  absorbed  by  various  groups  of  industries,  the  principal  out- 
lay* being  distributed  among  the  following  industries:  Metallurgical,  183  million 
lire;  transport,  161  million  lire;  banks,  155  million  lire;  electrical,  140  million  lire; 
mechanical,  L31  million  lire;  extract,  76  million  lire;  insurance,  05  million  lire: 
chemical,  55  million  lire. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  new  capital  called  up  by  the  emission  of  the 
Ansaldo  -hares,  amounting  to  400,000,000  lire,  which  will  bring  the  total  net  invest- 
ment- up  to  the  present  of  the  current  year  to  over  a  billion  and  a  half  of  lire. 

Proposed  New  Railway  for  the  Balkans. 

The  superior  council  of  public  works  has  lately  approved  the  project  of  con- 
structing a  Trans-Balkan  railway  which,  starting  at  Valona,  will  reach  at  Monastir 
the  line  for  S-alonica  and  Constantinople.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  will  sensibly  modify  European  traffic,  and  will  profoundly  influence 
conditions  in  the  Balkans  and  it  is  in  anticipation  of  these  results  that  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Finanza  Italiana  has  given  her  approval  to  this  scheme  which  when  worked 
out  will  materially  assist  Italian  trade  penetration  in  those  parts,  as  the  existing 
railway  systems  in  the  Balkans  all  converge  towards  Austria.  Ferry  boats  will  connect 
this  railway  it  is  understood  with  the  Italian  railway  system,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  the  Italian  place  of  contact  will  be  Otronto-Bari  or  Brindisi. 

New  Prices  Fixed  for  Cereals. 

By  ministerial  decree  the  Italian  Government  has  approved  an  increase  in  the 
established  prices  of  cereals  for  the  crops  of  1919.  It  is  authorized  that  the  maximum 
prices  to  be  paid,  which  are  to  govern  both  the  requisitions  made  by  the  military 
authorities  and  the  purchases  for  the  civilian  population  be  fixed  as  follows:  (75  lire 
for  soft  and  semi-hard  wheat,  an  increase  from  60  lire;  85  lire  for  hard  wheat,  an 
increase  from  70  lire;  56  lire  for  maize,  an  increase  from  45  lire;  56  lire  for 
oats,  an  increase  from  45  lire;  62  lire  for  barley  and  rye,  an  increase  from  50  lire), 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  prices  are  for  one  quintal  net  and  for  the 
cereal,  bagged  in  the  warehouse  of  the  holder,  in  sacks  and  tied  with  cord  furnished 
by  the  buyer. 

For  the  consignments  made  after  the  1st  of  August,  1919,  there  is  added  to  the 
foregoing  obligatory  prices  the  following  monthly  increases:  For  soft,  semi-hard  or 
hard  wheat,  40  centesimi  from  the  1st  of  August;  for  oats,  barley  and  rye,  30  eentesimi 
from  the  1st  of  August;  for  maize,  30  centesimi  from  the  1st  of  November,  i.e.,  for 
each  month  or  fraction  of  a  month  beginning  with  the  foregoing  dates. 

It  is  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the  decree  is  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 
increase  his  cereal  production.  Under  a  stimulus  of  like  nature  last  year  the  area 
devoted  to  cereals  reached  its  former  extent  and  in  some  places  was  even  more 
extended.  But  the  maintaining  of  these  old  prices  for  next  year's  crop,  in  view  of 
the  very  high  cost  of  labour  and  of  all  the  other  factors  entering  into  production 
was  not  considered  as  likely  to  give  the  same  favourable  results. 

Rice  Crop  Requisitioned. 

By  official  decree  the  1918  rice  crop  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Declaration  of  the  quantities  harvested  must  be  made  in  the  different  com- 
munes within  five  days  of  the  last  evaporation  and  in  every  case  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 20  of  this  year. 
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Forecasted  Increase  in  Sugar  Crop. 

II  Giornale  d'ltalia  of  Rome,  referring  to  a  recent  issue  to  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  developing  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  states 
that  the  land  now  devoted,  to  its  growing  amounts  to  43,000  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2  £ 
acres).  It  is  estimated  that  the  national  production  of  sugar  this  year  will  be  greater 
than  for  the  last  few  years  and  according  to  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  an  increase  in  the 
individual  monthly  ration  (now  320  gr.  a  month)'  is  being  contemplated.  According 
to  the  present  rationing  972,000  quintals  are  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the.  country, 
while  a  crop  of  1,300,000  quintals  is  forecasted  for  this  year.  This  extra  328,000 
quintals  will,  it  is  stated,  be  assigned  to  the  civilian  population,  the  army  and  for 
industrial  uses. 

To  Encourage  Fish  Production. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  increasing  the  production  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
fish  in  Italy  and  of  facilitating  its  distribution  among  the  consumers,  a  special 
Government  committee  has  been  appointed. 

Association  Formed  among  Rubber  and  Electrical  Companies. 

There  was  recently  organized  at  Milan  an  association  comprising  all  the  most 
important  industrial  establishments  in  Italy  manufacturing  rubber  goods,  electric 
cables  and  similar  products.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  the  development  of  the 
said  industries  in  Italy  by  studying  all  those  factors  connected  with  their  expansion 
at  home  and  their  export  abroad.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  raw  material;  (2)  transports;  (3)  fiscal  and  customs  legislation;  (4) 
technical  details  appertaining  to  the  industry. 

HOW  TO  SHIP  TO  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Kepublic,  October  10,  1918. — Importers  in  South 
America  constantly  complain  that  exporters  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  do  not 
exercise  sufficient  care  in  packing  and  marking.  A  leading  firm  in  Buenos  Aires 
recently  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  trial  order  which  was  despatched  to  Canada.  I  have 
translated  it  from  Spanish  into  English  as  it  indicates  some  of  the  requirements  regard- 
ing marking  and  packing  that  South  American  importers  attach  importance  to.  The 
name  of  the  firm  and  the  articles  referred  to  are,  of  course,  left  out.  The  order  form 
follows : — 

Telegraphic  reference  word  for  this  order. 

Order  No. 

Department. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  30,  1918. 

Messrs  

We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  the  order  detailed  below,  which  please  execute 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  observing  the  following  conditions: — 
Despatch  by  parcel  post. 
To  be  delivered  urgently. 

Indicate  the  exact  contents  and  the  gross  net  weight-  of  each  case  or  package. 
Indicate  the  legal  weight  (i.e.,  weight  of  article  itself  together  with  its  immediate 
wrapping)  and  the  net  weight  of  each  article. 

Insurance  against  all  risks  including  war  risks. 
Don't  include  catalogues  or  literature  in  the  cases. 
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Invoice  in  duplicate  quoting-  order  number  and  department. 
Mark  the  eases     j>~   and  consecutively. 

V  i. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  make  you  responsible  for  any  loss  which  might  arise  from 
your  failure  to  carry  out  any  of  the  above  instructions. 
We  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  salute  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Cat  No. 

Quantity. 

Description  of  Article. 

Price. 

ARGENTINE'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  RUBBER  GOODS — PART  II. 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 
Waterproof  Garments  and  Fabrics. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  September  27. — The  import  trade  in  waterproof  gar- 
ments and  fabrics  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  manufacturers  of  whom 
there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  represented  here.  Imports  during  1913  amounted  to 
275,486  kilogrammes,  of  which  241,000  kilogrammes  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  fabrics  are  imported  in  rolls  and  stocked  by  the  local  agents  for  re-sale  to  the 
clothing  and  tailoring  trade.  The  garments  are  of  the  better  class  "  weather  coat " 
type,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  rubber  mackintoshes  being  made  locally  from  fabrics 
imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  levied  on  finished  articles.  Imports  by 
countries  of  these  goods  for  the  year  1913  were  as  follows : — ■ 


Waterproof  Fabrics. 

1913. 

Countries —  Kilos. 

Belgium   4,777 

France   10,106 

Germany   12,936 

Holland   843 

Italy   4,080 

United  Kingdom   241,530 

United  States   964 

Switzerland   250 


275,486 


Waterproof  Garments. 

1913. 

Countries —  No. 

Austria   12 

Belgium   327 

France   2,185* 

Germany                                                                                        .  .  1.938 

Italy   293 

United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  '   18,908 

United  States   491 

Spain   119 

Switzerland   55 


24,328 
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According  to  an  industrial  census  there  are  21  factories  in  Buenos  Aires  making 
waterproofs,  170  hands  are  employed  and  the  value  of  the  local  raw  material  employed 
is  placed  at  $60,000  as  compared  with  $132,000  worth  of  imported  material.  Annual 
sales  are  given  at  $450,000. 

RUBBER   HEELS    AND  SOLES. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian-made  bootmakers'  supplies  are  now  coming 
into  Argentina  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Canadian  rubber  heels  and  soles 
could  also  be  sold  here.  The  consumption  of  these  articles  during  a  normal  year 
amounts  to  some  55  tons,  most  of  which  would  come  from  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  trade  in  rubber  heels  has  been  very  slack  for  a  period  of  four 
years  but  it  is  now  commencing  to  improve.  Shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  market  was  flooded  with  quantities  of  cheaply-made  German  heels  and  these 
large  stocks  are  just  now  terminating.  Round  rubber  heels  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
having  been  substituted  by  shaped  screw-on  heels.  When  round  heels  are  used  they 
carry  an  embedded  plate.  Black  rubber  is  preferred  to  drab  or  grey.  The  demand  for 
rubber  soles  is  falling  off  heavily  as  it  is  now  found  that  rubber  shoes  can  in  many 
cases  be  satisfactorily  replaced  by  the  locally  made  "  alpargata,"  a  canvas  shoe  with  a 
hempen  sole. 

These  articles  are  usually  purchased  by  shoemakers'  supply  warehouses  from  the 
manufacturer  direct  and  they  are  taken  into  stock  for  sale  to  retailers.  Several  English 
and  American  manufacturers  have  resident  agents  here  who  call  on  the  warehouses 
regularly.  An  agency  for  rubber  soles  and  heels  .should  be  given  to  a  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  specializing  in  shoemakers'  supplies,  of  whom  there  are  several  doing 
business  in  Buenos  Aires. 

RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

The  imports  of  rubber  overshoes  have  fallen-off  from  46  tons  during  1913  to  almost 
nothing  during  1917.  In  normal  times,  however,  some  25  tons  of  these  articles  are 
sold.  North  American  patterns  are  acceptable  to  the  trade  here  and  this  is  a  line 
which  should  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  rubber  heels  and  soles.  Prior  to  1913,  most 
of  the  overshoes  imported  were  of  German  manufacture,  but  at  present  they  are 
coming  mostly  from  the  United  States. 


Imports,  Rubber  Overshoes. 


Countries. 

1911 
Kilos. 

1912 
Kilos. 

1913 
Kilos. 

1914 
Kilos. 

1915 
Kilos. 

1916 
Kilos. 

1917 
J  Yr.  Kils. 

7,347 
8,650 
16,565 

341 
4,200 
1,251 

312 
2,174 
50 

France  

5,747 
2,952 

5,458 
10,944 
122 

Germany   . 

Norway  

Paraguay  

*2tii4" 

11,671 
108 

137 
1,054 
5,486 

United  Kingdom  

2,974 
13,820 

762 
12,191 
4,102 

4,597 
8,570 

United  .States  of  America. . . 
Switzerland....  ...   

25,493 

33,579 

46,455 

12,469 

15,703 

6,419 

379 
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Importation,  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles. 


Countries. 

1911 
Kilos. 

1912 

Kilos. 

1913 
Kilos. 

1914 

Kilos. 

1915 

Kilos. 

1916 
Kilos. 

1.71  / 

i  Yr.  Kils. 

10,547 
370 

5,678 
672 
210 
33,033 

5,833 
110 

1,212 
224 

10  031 

52 
6,730 
1,486 

7,451 
5, 647 
10,511 
2,116 

1  289 
17 
8,897 
2,306 

France  

 ■  ■ 

o 

( Jennany  

Holland   

Italy  

43 
7,343 
1,876 

United  Kingdom  

36,571 
3,866 

25,237 
2,037 

17,167 

3,920 

United  States  of  America. . . 
Uruguay  

333 
310 

Switzerland   

56,889 

58,736 

53,650 

33,596 

9,265 

11,814 

8,028 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 


Customs  duties  levied  on  importations  of  rubber  goods  are  very  high,  but  they 
are  equal  for  all  countries,  the  Argentine  customs  tariff  according  no  preferential 
treatment.  Manufacturers  are  never  asked  to  quote  duty-paid  prices  and  the  sub- 
joined table  of  duties  is  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  different  classifica- 
tions into  which  rubber  goods  are  divided.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  payment 
of  heavy  duties  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  description  applied  to  the  goods, 
manufacturers  will  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to  pack,  invoice  and  describe  goods 
exactly  according  to  any  instructions  which  may  be  received  from  the  importer. 


Nos. 

453. 
454. 

455. 
467. 

933. 
934. 
935. 

1087. 
1121. 
1122. 
1123. 
1124. 
1125. 
1586. 
1633. 
2177. 
2489. 
2490. 
2535. 
2940. 
2941. 


2942. 
2943. 

2944. 

2945. 
2946. 
2945. 
3095. 
3096. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


Rubber  boots,  shoes  and  jack  boots   Kilo. 

"  rubber  and  canvas,  rubber  soles, 

25  cents  and  under.  .    .  .    .  .  Doz. 

"  25  cents  and  over  

Rubber  heels  and  soles  with  or  without  in- 
sertions  .  Kilo. 

Rubber  hose  without  insertions  

"  armoured  or  not  

Lengths  intended  for  making  rubber  bands 
for  match  boxes  

Stirrups,  rubber  or  vulcanite  doz.  pairs. 

Billiard  table  cushions   Kilo. 

Rubber,  valves,   mats,   belts,  etc  

"         with  canvas  or  metallic  insertions. 

Horseshoes  and  frog  pads,  washers  

Pneumatic  tires  

Rubber  insulating  tape  

Asphalt    and    rubber    insulating   tubing.  . 

Rubber  cuffs  doz.  pairs. 

Erasers  and  razor  wipers   Kilo. 

Rubber  bands,   armlets   and   vaporizers .  . 

Vulcanizer  rubber  and  elastic  rubber  toys. .  . 

Mucilage  

Hot-water  bags,  belts,  fabrics,  trusses, 
syringes,  sponges,  tubing  5  mm.  and  under 
and  surgical  rubber  in  general  

Rubber  surgical  sounds   Unit. 

Rubber  tubing  5  mm.  and  over  and  fittings, 

teats,  syringes,  etc   Kilo. 

Rubber  insertion  fabrics,  belts,  stockings, 
bandages,  etc  

Rubber,  silk  lined  

"  impermeable  

Vulcanite    syringes,    surgical    appliances .... 

Sheet  rubber  for  dentist  

Gutta-percha  manufactures  


Appraisement. 


1.25 


1.00 
1.00 
0.60 


1 

0.35 
2. 50 
1.50 
2.50 
1.20 
1.20 


5.00 
0.10 

3.00 

5.00 
7.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 


Ad  val. 
Per  cent. 
47 

47 
47 

47 

32 
32 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
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ARGENTINE  IMPORTERS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 

A  list  of  Buenos  Aires  houses  importing  rubber  goods  lias  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa,  and 
can  be  obtained  on  application,  quoting:  file  Xo.  2052. 

Xote. — Mr.  Webb's  first  article  on  Argentina's  requirements  in  rubber  goods  was 
published  in  ^VeelAy  Bulletin  Xo.  773. 

TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA.  1917— PART  I. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  October  2S.  1918. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasurer  of  St.  Lucia* 
your  commissioner  obtained  from  him  the  trade  returns  of  his  colony  for  1917  before 
publication  elsewhere.  These  together  with  some  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  colony  furnish  the  material  for  this  report.  The 
trade  returns  of  the  Treasury  are  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  and  those  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31.  191^.  and  cover,  therefore, 
part  of  the  crop  season  of  the  present  year. 

The  total  trade  of  the  colony  as  given  by  the  Treasury  is  £751.164,  made  up  of 
imports  £416.968,  and  exports  £337.196.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  a  falling-off  in  the  exports  of  £81,426,  and  an  almost  equal  increase  in  the  imports. 
The  showing  is  therefore  about  the  same  for  both  years,  and  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  decade. 

the  imports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  has  been  steadily  rising,  and  last  year  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years  by  over  £100,000.  Food  and  drinks  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £101,010:  raw  material,  including  bunker  coal.  £201.465:  manufactured 
goods,  including  parcel  post,  £114.493.  The  principal  countries  from  which  the 
imports  came  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Countries —                                                                  1915.  1916.  i917. 

United  Kingdom                                                 £  72,725  £  89.11S  £  64.241 

United  States                                                ..       143. 2S1  211.957  277.396 

Canada                                                                   20.4S5  29,204  39.637 

Other  countries     — 

Total                                        ..    ..      £265.932  £365.281  £416. 96S 


IMPORTS  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES  AN*D  CANADA. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  imports  from  the  United  State- 
and  Canada  have  been  increasing.  Of  the  £277.396  imported  from  the  United  States, 
coal  for  bunkering  steamers  accounted  for  more  than  one-half.  Speaking  roughly 
the  importation  from  the  United  States  in  classes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Foodstuffs.  £20.000:  manufactured  goods.  £65.000:  and  bunker  coal.  £192.000. 

The  value  of  the  import  from  Canada  was  £39.637.  of  which  Hour  valued  €20.291. 
The  total  quantity  of  flour  imported  was  21.221  cwts.,  of  which  14,146  came  from 
Canada.  There  was  le-s  flour  imported  than  in  the  previous  year  by  1.753  cwts.  though 
the  value  increased  £4,665. 

The  following  will  show  the  total  value  of  the  imports  with  Canada  in  the  last 
six  years : — 

Imports  from  Canada. 


1912   £12.294 

1913   12.150 

1914  

1915   20.485 

1916   29.204 

1917   39.637 
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NOTES  ON  THE  IMPORTS. 

Las1  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  foodstuffs  imported  of  over 
£10,000,  and  an  increase  of  about  the  same  amount  in  manufactured  goods;  raw 
material,  which  consists  principally  of  coal,  increased  over  £40,000.  This  was  due 
to  enhanced  price  as  the  quantity  of  coal  was  less. 

Canada  increased  her  trade  slightly  in  bread,  biscuit,  butter,  cheese  and  pulse, 
though  there  is  room  for  a  much  greater  improvement  in  these  items.  There  was  an 
increase  also  in  jams  imported  from  Canada,  and  condensed  milk  of  which  she  is  now 
supplying  the  market.  This  was  formerly  Anglo-Swiss.  In  common  soap  the  Canadian 
supply  was  about  as  usual  though  the  value  was  a  little  higher,  but  of  this  article 
Camula  might  easily  supply  more.  The  import  of  boots  and  shoes  rose  from  £4,392  to 
£6,858  as  compared  with  the  previous  years,  the  figure  for  Canada  being  negligible. 
More  cordage  and  twine  were  imported  by  about  20  per  cent,  the  value,  however, 
being  greater  by  over  50  per  cent.  In  these  items  there  was  an  increase  in  trade  with 
the  railed  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  a  decrease  with  Canada.  Less 
haberdashery  was  imported  last  year.  The  value  of  iron  and  steel,  and  agricultural 
implements  imported,  was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  quantity  from  Canada  being 
£370.  In  fish,  dried  and  salted,  there  was  an  increase  in  total  value,  Canada's  share 
rising  in  value  over  £2,000.  A  greater  quantity  of  vegetables  came  from  Canada,  the 
rise  being  from  £1,089  to  £1,619.  Meats,  including  bacon,  ham,  beef  and  pork, 
imported  from  the  United  States,  increased  about  £1,000. 


EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  was  £3(37,19:5,  of  which  £131,0821  represented 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  £194,964  bunker  coal,  and  the  balance,  ship's  stores  and 
minor  products.  As  before  mentioned  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  (amounting 
to  about  25  per  cent),  the  produce  of  the  colony  being  responsible  for  a  drop  of 
£19,622,  and  bunker  coal  for  over  £60,000.  The  total  exports  to  Canada,  valued 
£2n,173,  made  up  as  follows: — 

Exports  to  Canada. 
Articles —  Quantity.  Value. 

£       s.  d. 

Sugar  lb.     2,016,000  18,300     0  0 

Hides  "        187,712  1,188  10  2 

Cocoa  "         10,000  290    4  0 

Fancy  syrup,  molasses  gal.  4,560  260  11  4 

Miscellaneous  •     134    8  0 


Total   20,173  13  6 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  CHIEF  INDUSTRIES. 

Under  this  caption  the  superintendent  of  agriculture  reviews  the  conditions  that 
obtained  through  the  year  in  the  sugar,  cocoa,  lime  and  cocoanut  industries. 

He  states  that  the  sugar  industry  was  very  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fertilizer  required,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  but  that  nevertheless  fair  results  were  obtained,  due  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  estate  managers  who,  in  many  instances,  increased  their  expenditure  on  tillage  in 
order  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  shortage  which  must  result  from  the  absence 
of  the  required  fertilizer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  exported  in  the  last  three 
years : — 

1915. 

Usine  sugar  tons.  4,203 

Muscovado  sugar  "  425 

Molasses  and  syrup  gal.  17,000 

Rum  proof  gal.  26,054 


1916.  1917.  Value — 1917. 

3,700  4,013£  £72,716 

774£  199  3,310 

108,107  78,310  2,542 

18,014  588  83 


Total 


£78,651 
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COCOA. 

The  export  of  cocoa  was  the  lowest  since  1901,  the  maximum  having  been  reached 
in  1910  when  10,855  bags  of  2,001  pounds  each  were  exported.  The  export  last  year 
was  11,716  cwts.  valued  at  £35,687.  The  falling  off  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
difficulty  now  experienced  in  shipping. 

LIMES  AND  COCOANUTS. 

The  lime  crop,  as  reflected  by  the  exports  calculated  in  barrels  of  fruit,  disclosed 
a  drop,  last  year,  of  4,309  barrels.  Steady  progress  has  been  maintained  during  the 
year  in  the  green  lime  trade  with  the  United  States,  St.  Lucia  brands  securing  highest 
prices  in  that  market.  Since  1915  the  export  of  green  limes  rose  from  652  barrels  to 
4,809  last  year.    The  total  value  of  all  lime  products  exported  was  £6,904. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  last  few  years  to  the  planting  of  further 
areas  in  cocoanuts,  many  of  which  have  now  come  into  bearing,  and  each  year  the 
export  of  nuts  and  their  products  is  increasing.  The  export  of  cocoanuts  and  copra 
during  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows : — 

Nuts  (number).    Copra  (cwt.) 

1915   67,206  137 

1916   76,306  82 

1917   139,096  120 

MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

The  distillation  of  bay  oil,  tanning  and  bee-keeping,  are  among  the  principal 
minor  industries.  The  return  from  the  local  bay  oil  factory  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  bay  rum  was  manufactured  for  the  first  time  and  dis- 
posed of  locally.  The  industry  gives  promise  of  expansion.  The  quantity  of  bay  oil 
exported  was  616  gallons  of  a  value  of  £1,153. 

Increased  attention  on  the  estates  is  being  given  to  bee-keeping,  and  a  satisfac- 
tory report  of  progress  is  made  in  regard  to  this  industry.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
large  production  of  honey  in  the  island,  but  this  dropped  off  due  to  a  disease  among 
the  apiaries.  However  the  industry  is  reviving  and  the  export  is  nearly  doubled  since 
1915,  the  quantity  of  honey  exported  last  year  being  46,724  pounds. 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  number  of  hides  was  exported,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  since  the  war  began  in  obtaining  imported  leather  increased  attention  has 
being  given  to  tanning  these  hides  into  leather  for  domestic  use.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  three-fifths  of  the  leather  used  in  the  island  is  tanned  locally.  The  increased 
attention  given  to  tanning  is  reflected  in  the  fall  off  in  the  export  of  hides  from  8,403 
in  1915  to  1,833  last  year. 

Note. — Statistics  showing  principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  St.  Lucia  will 
be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


TRADE  OF  JAPAN  FOR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 

Yokohama,  September  6,  1918. — The  official  trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  are  the  largest  ever  recorded  in  the  nation's  history.  Although  the  favourable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year,  which  amounted  to 
*yen  260,571,358,  has  been  reduced  during  the  same  period  of  this  year  to  a  favourable 
balance  of  yen  57,040,591,  yet  the  total  commerce  has  been  much  greater  this  year, 
amounting  to  yen  1,736,804,859,  as  compared  with  yen  1,156,467,922  for  the  first  half 
of  1917,  being  a  gain  of  yen  58O,336,0:;7. 


*  1  yen  =  50  cents,  approximately  normal  exchange. 
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There  was  an  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports,  but  the  former,  amounting 
'  yen  896,922,725  this  year,  showed  only  a  gain  of  yen  188,403,085,  compared  with  a 
gain  in  imports  of  yen  391,933,852  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  when  the 
Uttports  were  yen  839,882,134,  as  against  yen  447,948,282  during  the  first  half  of  1917. 
This  sudden  gain  of  imports  has  caused  a  pessimistic  outlook  among  traders,  who 
think  that  as  long  as  export  business  is  held  up  by  unfavourable  factors  such  as  foreign 
restrictions  as  at  present  is  the  case,  the  prospects  for  increased  exports  are  very 
unfavourable.  At  the  same  time  serious  misgivings  are  also  expressed  on  account  of 
the  gain  in  imports.  The  Government,  in  its  half-year's  report  on  overseas  trade, 
refutes  this  idea,  however,  and  endeavours  to  create  an  optimistic  attitude  by  explain- 
ing thai  although  this  conclusion  might  be  well  founded  under  normal  conditions, 
yet  in  war  time  it  is  not  so,  and  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions prevailing.  The  Allied  and  neutral  world  is  now  buying  more  and  more  of  its 
requirements  Prom  Japan,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  exports  will  expand  together 
with  imports.  The  official  review  also  says  that  the  inflation  of  currency  in  Japan 
has  become  unprecedently  rapid  and  will  continue  to  accelerate  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Explaining  the  heavy  decline  in  the  favourable  balance  of  trade,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  among  other  imports  raw  cotton  has  seen  the  heaviest  increase,  while  imports  of 
steel,  oil  cakes,  rice,  wool,  machinery,  beans,  sugar,  skins,  raw  rubber  and  paper  pulp 
have  also  increased  greatly. 

Of  the  total  gain  in  imports,  raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials  represent  over 
SO  per  cent,  showing  that  the  great  increase  on  the  import  side  is  really  accounted  for 
by  the  rapidly  expanding  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  which  use  this 
imported  material. 

However,  it  is  thought  that  this  reduction  in  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  will 
be  fully  made  good  during  the  latter  six  months  of  this  year,  as  has  usually  been  the 
case  in  other  years. 

INCREASE  IN  ALL  GROUPS  OF  IMPORTS. 

With  the  exception  of  potteries  and  glass  manufactures,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  every  group  of  imports  into  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  1917  and  1916,  as  the  following  figures  will  show: — 

(Note. — In  each  group  the  total  imports  are  given,  but  only  those  products 
directly  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  are  enumerated  under  separate  heads.) 

Grains,  Flours,  Starches  and  Seeds. 


1918.  1917.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Total                                                                44,182,435  12,991,926  8,643,179 

Rice                                                                 23.473,856  2, 855, 8:57  1,081,505 

Malt                                                                     666.241  1,343,942  401,297 

Wheat                                                               1,317,979  568,020  347,332 

Wheat  flour                                                         123,122  28,271  44,346 

Sugar  and  Confectionery. 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Total                                                                 7,507,625  1,344,959  4,679,523 

Sugar                                                                7,447,127  1,279,125  4,616,137 

Confectionery                                                        54,4*57  57,841  51,670 

A  lcoholic  Liquors. 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Total                                                                    912, 0S6  496,022  357,859 

Whisky                                                                1150,591  80,029  63,199 
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Beverages  and  Comestibles. 


Total  

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  etc. 

Butter  

Condensed  milk  

Fresh  eggs  


Total  

Hides  and  skins  of  bull,  ox,  cow  and 

buffalo  

Sole  leather  

Leather,  waste  

Leather  manufactures — 

Belts,  belting  and  hoses  for  ma- 
chinery  

Sweat  leather  for  hats  

Bones,  animal  


Total  

Hops  

Glue  

Boric  acid  

Oxalic  acid  

Tartaric  acid  

Salicylic  acid  

Carbolic  acid  

Citric  acid  

Caustic  soda,  crude  

Soda  ash  

Bicarbonate  of  soda  

Peroxide  of  soda  

Nitrate  of  soda,  crude  

Borate  of  soda  

Cyanide  of  soda  

Cyanide  of  potash.  .  .  

Nitrate  of  potash  

Chlorate  of  potash  

Bichromate  of  potash  

Bromide  of  potash  

Alum  

Subnitrate  of  bismuth  

Chloride  of  ammonium  

Sulphate  of  ammonium,  crude  

Carbonate  of  ammonium  

Acetate  of  calcium  

Formalin  

Alcohol  

Glycerine  

Milk  sugar  

Antifebrin  

Antipyrin  

Santonin  

Quinine,  hydrochlorate  of  and  sulphate 
of  

Moiiphine,    hydrochlorate    of   and  sul- 
phate of  

Cocaine,    hydrochlorate    of    and  sul- 
phate of  

Carbonate  of  guaiacol  

Aniline  salt  

Alcoholic    medicinal    preparations  (ex- 
cept tincture  of  opium)  

Aromatic  chemicals  

Tooth    powders    and    other  prepared 
perfumeries  

Explosives — 

Dynamite  

Detonators  


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

4,479,525 

1,785,367 

1,609,246 

74,391 

26,973 

3,724 

8,777 

14,938 

683,797 

525,115 

533,495 

505,522 

229,771 

326,952 

*             /l  />  /  /  O       ft/V\  r4 

O flvLLoy  U/flCL 

Manufactures  theret 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

13,781,976 

7,872,8'83 

9,048,115 

3,447,251 

1,973,2415 

4,477,021 

363,273 

87,807 

256,286 

103,817 

60,446 

99,80.8 

36,154 

24,524 

11,833 

311,252 

138,179 

58,289 

1,915,108 

1,383,624 

686,441 

•  Preparations  thereof,  and  Exj. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

37,604,759      27,718, 3'62 

29,552,238 

372,871 

317,655 

58,913 

102,042 

229,177 

436,934 

138  746 

115  624) 

201,145 

153  440 

28,833 

117,183 

252,753 

2  20,' 066 

118,515 

4  8  6,695 

129,261 

71,613 

1  602  531 

1  6^^  74(1 

1,568,062 

34',807 

75,014 

58,684 

1,768,822 

2,465,524 

l,4zl,.j'0^ 

5,158,880 

2,132,623 

2,537,953 

110,539 

149,728 

198,584 

18  266 

51  856 

17,844 

1,  i  U  0,0  X  t 

3,159,695 

332,869 

355,032 

O  A  C\    C  H  9 

<s90,573 

473,239 

68,3:50 

78,431 

204,414 

269,682 

299,274 

1915,579 

45,479 

43,153 

64,226 

95,063 

1,554,758 

211,606 

443,531 

433,219 

521 

38 

10,141 

445 

12,948 

56,564 

3,207 

3 

21 

50,8155 

65,288 

130,989 

41,027 

2,328,786 

447,705 

67,309 

122,566 

46,927 

214,371 

52,154 

187,047 

258,520 

14'5,740 

206,555 

58'C 

1,346 

357,625 

386,046 

200,498 

128,462 

22,922 

118,391 

201,759 

66,642 

130,638 

32,059 

17,976 

9,321 

199,805 

10,807 

206,917 

365,199 

247,425 

212,423 

1,977,264 

2,436,121 

1,880,423 

530,217 

422,324 

262,175 

1,286 

9,039 

41,211 

138,884 

111,570 

57,210 

124,422 

30,13  4 

75,406 

55,563 

52,584 

60,579 

1,057,265 

130,484 

1,062,138 

33,527 

51210—2 
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Dyes,  Pigments,  Coatings,  and  Filling  Matters. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

9,741,741 

3,564,707 

4,792,0'62 

5,213,265 

1,235,578 

2,421,224 

37,787 

31,838 

52,453 

134,758 

170,474 

54,773 

White  lead,  red  lead  and  litharge..  .. 

2,627 

2,203 

4,026 

White  zinc  

42,510 

3,512 

67,779 

Carbon  black  

239,705 

70,175 

102,763 

925,884 

520,801 

436,046 

Varnishes  

■57,341 

131,501 

99,988 

Pitch  and  asphalt  

49,952 

38,755 

53,412 

11,428 

24,327 

11,187 

Pencils,  cased  with  wood  or  paper.  .. 

■54,134 

27,159 

13,195 

Inks  

107,5*58 

51,963 

104,942 

105,339 

104,349 

82,334 

Yarns,  Threads,  Twines,  Cordages  and  Materials  thereof. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

366,635,836 

197,703,375 

179,558,770 

1,072,495 

742,603 

890,039 

311,730,295 

161,292,578 

153,152,117 

•  508,587 

146,100 

87,193 

Cotton  twines  and  threads  

232,093 

79,989 

95,704 

Hemp,  jute  and  Manilla  hemp  

7,694,081 

6,719,963 

3,014,031 

8,706 

4,263 

Sheep's  wool — 

Tops  

7,856,551 

6,462,755 

4,011,174 

Other  

29,111,165 

18,619,371 

14,696,075 

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns — 

Worsted  

197,613 

372,998 

286,013 

3 

11 

Mixed  yarns  of  cotton  and  wool  .  .    .  . 

9,447 

56,057 

4S4 

817,371 

303,755 

693,235 

Wild  silk  •  

4,228,687 

959,017 

1,393,393 

Artificial  silk  

3-08,273 

243.544 

43,567 

Fishing-  gut  

61,031 

65,220 

38,183 

Tissues,  and  Manufactures  thereof. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

13,062,011 

6,456,097 

4,6*63,650 

3,343,912 

1,496,027 

1,762,415 

Tissues  of  flax,  hemp  or  jute  

449,090 

378,276 

6  i  3  , 1  lb  4 

■5,856,053 

2,8'81,852 

J.,  rt  S  o  , O  1  o 

Clothing,  and  Accessories  thereof. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

523,686 

265,194 

115,449 

Undershirts  and  drawers — 

Knitted  of  wool,  or  wool  and  cotton. 

112,148 

£7,955 

7,725 

Other  

52,088 

39,739 

12,055 

Gloves  

10,306 

7,094 

5,071 

Stockings  

30,453 

16,534 

S,181 

Hats,  hat  bodies,  caps — 

Hats,  of  felt  

62,469 

26,799 

8.166 

Hat  bodies,  of  felt   . 

42,653 

8,068 

2,902 

Boots,   shoes,    slippers,    sandals,  clogs 

53,580 

15,486 

14,067 

14,985 

11,143 

6,799 

Buckles,  hooks  and  eyes  

44,465 

32,961 

16,021 

Jewellery  for  personal  adornment .  . 

14,809 

19,277 

7,650 

Papers,  Paper  Manufactures, 

Boohs  and 

Pictures. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

7,223,627 

3,066,727 

S,  199,591 

Pulp  for  paper  making  

2,773,784 

793,033 

5,168.037 

Printing  paper — 

58   grammes   per   square   metre  and 

439,828 

13,S38 

71.777 

Other  

1,181,716 

27S,017 

922.153 
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Papers,  Paper  Manufactures,  Books  anr  Pictures. — Continued. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Ten. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

185,018 

216,555 

195,347 

67,257 

48,203 

56,924 

Packing-  paper  

724,294 

365,558 

352,436 

30,897 

35,674 

39,393 

340,564 

102,410 

210,253 

Imitation    Japanese    paper    and  tissue 

paper  

96,243 

153,021 

211,415 

Imitation     parchment,     paraffin  paper 

158,722 

251,515 

179,116 

Other  papers — 

Fancy  paper  

305,119 

170,072 

86,625 

Zv  b,o  &6 

88,649 

154,816 

Paper  for  photographs — 

Bromide  and  platinum  paper  

227,224 

134,818 

153,005 

Other  

49,0.57 

<56,286 

61,570 

6,712 

4,911 

5,03'5 

Printed    books,    copy    books,  drawing 

books,  and  periodicals  

263,3.56 

215,568 

261,372 

All    other    manufactures    of    paper  or 

Pulp  

167,953 

138,599 

70,317 

Minerals,  and  Manufactures  the: 

veof* 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

13,619,120 

7,2'86,176 

4,021,618 

Mineral     substances     for    grinding  or 

169,853 

81,861 

46,632 

62,143 

92,775 

41,210 

Grindstones    or   whetstones,    artificial.  . 

179,963 

61,344 

42,320 

683,927 

519,439 

lo9,590 

Asbestos  and  manufactures  thereof — 

In  lump,  powder  or  fibre  

954,421 

520,426 

oiy,  /  ov 

Other  

186,815 

82,0'51 

84,719 

Gypsum  

92,944 

82,023 

45.65S 

Coal  

6,883,331 

2,982,542 

•  2,004,909 

Potteries,  Glass  and  t 

Glass  Manufactures. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

1,190,724 

1,709,305 

v  o  i ,  o  o  i 

Fire-bricks  

24,922 

356,313 

115,242 

45,929 

149,388 

204,209 

Plate  glass  

243,398 

329,840 

127,547 

Ores  and 

Metals. 

1.  Iron. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

153,544,775 

68,600,136 

36,946,219 

Ore,  iron  

2,979,737 

656,633 

505,892 

Iron — in  lumps,  ingots,  blooms,  billets, 

slabs — 

19,479,671 

8,084,618 

5,437,973 

Spiegeleisen  

1,193 

41,1.66 

48,706 

Ferro-manganese  

243,775 

119,280 

204,083 

Ferro-silicon  and  silico-spiegeleisen .  . 

139,832 

106,491 

163,4*56 

Ferro-chrome     and  •  other  non-mal- 

leable iron  alloys  

53,739 

137,743 

50.482 

Ingots,  blooms,  billets  and  slabs.  .. 

2,174,531 

269,153 

757,926 

Keg  steel  and  bamboo  steel  

48.22S 

Bars,  rods,  T,  angle  and  the  like  .  . 

•5i3,182,723 

17,742,602 

9,131,951 

Wire  rods  

3,682,1:54' 

1,759,654 

1,225,219 

Plates   and   sheets,   not   coated  with 

metals  

42,352,546 

24,499,974 

9,562,100 

Plates  and  sheets,  galvanized  

6.03,484 

957,598 

660,622 

Plates  and  sheets,  other  

9,070,387 

4,460,222 

4.422,724 

Wire,  not  coated  with  metals  

856,883 

716,184 

310,507 

Wire,  galvanized  

3,260,527 

3,005,043 

1,800,314 

549,459 

109,865 

248,258 

1,082,296 

296,327 

258,908 

Wire  rope  and  twisted  wire.  .  . 

23,465 

8.0,757 

68,399 

Pipes  and  tubes  

7,08  7,5  21 

2,9'5  7,571 

1.29-3,400 

Waste  or  old  

6,530,161 

2,458,340 

493,442 

51210—2| 
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Ores  and  Metals. 


2.  Others. 


1918. 
Yen. 


1917. 
Yen. 


1916. 
Yen. 


Total  

Ores  (except  iron)  — 

Lead  

Zinc  

Antimony  

Other  

Platinum  

Aluminium  

Copper,  ingots,  etc. 
Lead,  ingots,  etc.  . 
Tin,  ingots,  etc .  .  . 
Zinc,  ingots,  plates, 
Nickel,  ingots,  etc .  . 


Total 
Nails 


19,7-52,928      32,206,904  31,080,763 


etc. 


119,568 
1,963,087 

3,140,729 
53,7-54 
414,037 
247,886 
4,952,240 
4,049,440 
647,647 
564,408 


Metal  Manufactures. 


rivets,    screws,   bolts,   nuts  and 
the  like  (iron  nails,  not  coated  with 

metals)  

Iron  screws  

Iron  bolts,  nuts  and  washers  

Iron  rivets  

Materials  for  railway  construction — 

Rails  

Posts    and    parts    thereof    and  ma- 
terials     for     suspending  electric 


1918. 
Yen. 
17,706,402 


2,889,898 
402,164 
629,643 
264,696 

8,999,788 


751,333 
4,432,36-8 

284,022 
2,041,07 

101,604 
2,115,538 
2,8-54,178 
3.494,726 
1,884,376 
1,6-02,593 

673,275 


1917. 
Yen. 

'5,895,481 


1,121,643 
319,433 
82,161 
49,394 

2,085,322 


i 


6,748,596 

575,128 
797,515 
313,324 

4,098,005 
617,082 

1,256,102 
932,868 


1916. 
Yen. 
4,437,885 


,162,900 
200,409 
52,897 
95,692 

85,667 


2,975 

1,972 

3,752 

Materials  for  construction  of  buildings, 

bridges,   vessels,   docks,  etc  

7-50,961 

125,931 

211,321 

Insulated  1  electric     wires  —  armoured 

10.014 

2,346 

202,707 

183,744 

99,102 

64,468 

46-5,001 

404,9<50 

4-02,882 

Cocks  and  valves  

49,119 

70,979 

19,992 

Hinges,  hat-hooks  and  metal  fittings  for 

doors,    windows,   furniture,    etc.  . 

84,267 

28,368 

20,539 

Mechanics'    tools,    agricultural  imple- 

ments, and  parts  thereof  

4-51,694 

239,033 

98,458 

Drills,  bits,  reamers  and  screws,  taps.  . 

299,063 

94,554 

62,832 

14,514 

18,440 

7,648 

24,384 

8,056 

19,047 

59,208 

48,376 

30,638 

93,415 

33,851 

47,238 

25,909 

18,346 

12,410 

Typewriters  and  parts  thereof  

156,48-5 

133,680 

45,174 

Clocks,  Watches,  Scientific  Instruments,  Firearms,  Vehicles,  Vessels  and  Machinery. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

33,531,414 

15, 90 1,70  8 

9,506,907 

70-8,0-83 

1,079,842 

848,705 

Scientific  instruments  and  firearms.  .. 

1,260,829 

959,802 

597,649 

Vehicles,  etc  

7,369,807 

1,966,346 

2,739,812 

1,73-0,091 

385,226 

153,443 

Cycles  

1,084,863 

343,912 

138,351 

Machinery — 

Steam  boilers  and  parts  thereof.  .. 

2,337,576 

570,090 

458,283 

Fuel  economisers  

86,117 

134,9'53 

31,732 

100,591 

18,923 

44,222 

Steam    locomotives,    portable  steam 

engines  and  steam  road-rollers   .  . 

202 

198,320 
144,710 

29,688 

51,635 

200,412 

Gas  engines,  petroleum  engines,  and 

hot-air  engines  

246,5i96 

97,047 

US. 011 

Water  turbines  and  pelton  wheels  .  . 

20,464 

133,715 

115,205 

Dynamos,  electric  motors,  transform- 

ers, converters  and  armatures.  .. 

1.208,784 

465.364 

15.2.194 
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Clocks,  Watches,  Scientific  Instruments,  etc. — Continued. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

A  K.A  QA1 
4'0  4,y41 

12,422 

iidiiiub   cuiiiuuicii    wiiii   xiiui-ivt?  iiict- 

119  a.  fi  n 

9    C  C  A  K 
L  0  0,  J>  4  0 

38,528 

^  ^  1  T1    f  !  1  Tl  y        '  1  n  /l        r\j  1 1  AT"        1 1  -  i  >i     1     ( r        tvi  Q  _. 
vapoia.Ho        clllix       \J  L  i  1 1         wllJUlIlg        J I  Id 

chinery 

156  7  74 

104  244 

111  s  S 1 

111,581 

Gas  compressors 

411  489 

939  03fi 

1  ft  9  K  A  0 

Sewing*  machines 

1  9  o  o  1  7  3 

9  9  0  (\,Q  1 

1  cr  cor? 
150, 0  8  i 

Pumps 

341  783 

220  914 

QiC  977 

y o,o  i  t 

Blowing"  machines 

67,821 

•5l8  5  '8  2 

Q1  9R9 

Pneumatic  tools 

298  08 9 

141  012 

7  9  91  9 
<  o, Z  1  o 

Hydraulic  presses 

210  1  fifi 

9  764 

9ft7  9*54 

Metal   or   wood   working   machinery . 

2  9ifvf>  S44 

l,o  J  U,oUi 

ceo  i  a k 
d  o  y ,  i  do 

Spinning  machines 

*ijO  I      j  *r  V  O 

9  91  4  9. ft  9 

697,916 

93fi  434 

1  K  1  47 

15  124 

34  246 

1  7  ft  9. ft. 

378  570 

9Q  c;  147 

or;  in? 

T^Ti  i  1 1 1  n  fy    vn  ci  o  Vi  i  ti  a<2 

36  159 

44  471 

~  490 

15  450 

C9  079 

37,711 

117  090 

4,  5  D  O 

1  AAA 

1,444 

Parts  of  machinery — 

Iron  wheels  

64,893 

38,056 

29,986 

Rollers  

289,629 

196,367 

49,162 

Milling    cutters,    gear    cutters  and 

saws  for  machinery  . 

425,927 

141,119 

79  377 

Iron   spindles   for   spinning   or  yarn 

49,716 

20,827 

32,084 

576,221 

25-5,088 

168,867 

Endless  felt  for  paper  making  .  . 

1,152,7,26 

280,411 

157,664 

Endless  metal  nets  for  paper  making. 

290,514 

142,619 

84,544 

Wf  i  <ic  pll nti,pon  ^ 

Articles. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total 

70,384,754 

39  987  486 

3  0  Q  9  9  117 

"^Vood  (pine  fir  and  cedar)  — 

132  696 

115  629 

146  706 

ntVipy  (  a  i 

92,227 

99  442 

45  400 

Othpr  (TK\ 

1,823,380 

941,040 

1  83  0^0 

FilcimGnts  for  inccLndBSCGnt  lctmps 

162,448 

219,768 

307  99 9 

C^a  v\\r\ir\     "Pot*    olopfriV1  nco 

i  so  4iF;  n 

4^297 

54,816 

5'5  465 

94  £44 
i  4  ,0  4  4 

93  0 ft r 

Tarred  felts,  tarred  paper  and  the  like. 

189^04 

92,568 

98,842 

Manufactures  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 

percha— 

55,475 

40,649 

36,503 

Plates  and  sheets,  and  tubes  

93,722 

79,163 

43,866 

Threads,  strips,  bands  and  washers. 

67,277 

7  0,5  8  5 

66^917 

22,919 

13,9/50 

14,121 

1,371,641 

356,366 

214,679 

'E. — "  A."  Not  exceeding  6i5  millimetres  in 

thickness. 

"  B."  Other  cedar,  pine  and  fir. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

MINING  MATERIAL  AND  MACHINERY. 

Cape  Town,  September  10,  1918. — The  demand  during  1917  for  mining  material 
and  machinery  was  not  so  good  as  1916.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  were 
drawing  largely  on  the  very  heavy  stocks  which  they  purchased  during  the  previous  year. 
Practically  all  mining  material  was  placed  on  the  list  of  prohibited  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  and  merchants  have  been  faced  with  the  position  of  being  unable  to 
replace  their  stocks  without  obtaining  permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
This  permission  has  been  most  difficult  to  obtain.  The  result  is  that  many  firms  are 
now  very  short  of  stock,  and  have  to  rely  on  obtaining  "import  orders "  from  the 
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Centra]  Buying  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  the  controller  of  which  has 
the  power  to  recommend  priority  assistance  being  given  for  the  execution  of  these 
orders  for  the  mines.  Home  costs  have  been  increasing  month  by  month,  and  look  like 
going  -till  higher.  Many  merchants  have  obtained  supplies  from  America,  but  manu- 
facturers in  thai  country  are  asking  particularly  high  prices,  which,  added  to  the  very 
excessive  freight  rates,  make  costs  almost  prohibitive. 

TIMBER. 

The  cost  of  timber  has  been  further  increased  owing  to  higher  f.o.b.  values  and 
exceedingly  high  rates  of  freight,  as  well  as  the  serious  loss  in  the  exchange  as  to 
between  sterling'  and  kroner— in  fact,  at  some  period  or  another  the  loss  on  the 
exchange  was  so  serious  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  timber  in 
pre-war  times.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  importers  are  experiencing  is  in  obtaining 
any  freight  at  all,  either  by  sailer  or  steamer.  In  consequence,  stocks  in  the  country 
are  rather  low,  and,  as  far  as  information  is  available,  very  little  is  coming  forward 
from  the  Baltic.  With  the  Russian  upheaval,  White  Sea  goods  are  practically  out 
of  the  question.  The  high  cost  of  imported  timber  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  people 
To  look  round  for  all  sorts  of  substitutes,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  colonial 
timber  has  been  put  on  the  market.  The  scarcity  of  timber  has  also  demonstrated 
how  essential  it  is  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  for  the  Government  to  devote 
more  serious  attention  to  the  question  of  afforestation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  practically  apply  to  log  timber,  although  there  has  been 
a  shortage  at  times  of  both  Oregon  and  pitch.  Still,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  mines  going,  although  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  freight. 

BUILDING   MATERIAL   AND  HARDWARE. 

Owing  to  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of  galvanized  iron  from  the  United  King- 
dom, this  country  has  had  to  look  to  America  entirely  for  its  supplies,  and  now  that 
America  is  also  placing  restrictions  on  exports  of  all  steel  commodities,  very  little 
is  coming  forward.  This  has  given  the  manufacturers  of  South  African  tiles  the 
opportunity  of  placing  a  considerable  quantity  on  the  market,  and,  in  a  good  many 
instances,  is  replacing  iron  rooting. 

Although  building  material  has  advanced  so  considerably  in  price  as  well  as  wages 
for  all  skilled  labour,  the  number  of  buildings  that  are  being  erected  all  over  the 
Reef  is  surprising,  and  houses  are  more  in  demand  than  ever. 

ELECTRICAL  TRADE. 

During  1917  business  in  electrical  machinery  and  accessories  was  affected  by  the 
extreme  difficulties  in  securing  goods  from  England,  America  and  neutral  countries. 
Many  important  undertakings  involving  electrical  plant  have  been  necessarily  post- 
poned and  comparatively  little  heavy  machinery  has  come  in.  There  was  a  ready 
market  for  all  classes  of  electrical  material  which  have  been  imported,  and  stocks  in 
consequence  have  become  very  depleted.  Prices  have  advanced  greatly  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  copper,  steel  and  insulating  materials,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
increased  ocean  freights.  Increased  costs  have  not,  however,  seriously  affected  the 
demand.  There  has  been  no  actual  famine  in  such  essential  lines  as  incandescent 
lamps,  wires,  cables  and  fittings,  although  at  intervals  it  seemed  possible  that  such 
would  be  the  case. 

Increases  in  ruling  prices  as  compared  with  pre-war  prices  may  be  stated  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Wires  and  cables,  80  per  cent;  motors,  70  per  cent;  switch  gear, 
60  per  cent;  incandescent  lamps,  70  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  increases  of  prices 
during  1917  equalled  the  total  increases  which  occurred  between  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  end  of  1916. 

Scarcity  of  plant  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  second-hand  material 
coming  into  the  market,  and  prices  for  this  have  ruled  high. 
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GROCERIES   AND  PROVISIONS. 

Throughout  the  year  1917  the  wholesale  grocery  and  provision  trade  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  better  than  merchants  generally  anticipated  would  be  the  case.  Importations 
have,  however,  been  exceedingly  small,  especially  of  staple  necessaries;  so  much  so 
that  there  was  a  falling  off  of  no  less  than  £776,065  as  compared  with  1916,  and  over 
£1,000,000  less  than  1915.  Consequently,  stocks  of  imported  goods  have  gradually 
been  reduced,  and  are  now  very  low.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  restriction  of  the  expor- 
tation of  groceries  to  this  country  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping,  local  producers  and 
manufacturers  have  to  a  large  extent  supplied  the  deficiency,  with  the  result  that  both 
farmers  and  industries  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  Owing  largely  to  the  absence 
of  oversea  competition  and  the  great  demand,  prices  have  advanced,  and  producers 
have  benefited  accordingly,  and  this  has  further  increased  the  cost  of  living.  Undoubt- 
edly the  constant  advance  in  prices  affects  the  retail  trade  more  than  the  wholesale, 
as  the  grocer  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  increased  prices  from  the  consumer.  Owing  to 
keen  competition,  wholesale  merchants  have  been  compelled  to  keep  their  prices  as  low 
as  possible,  and  in  the  Transvaal  the  increase  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  at  the  coast,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  rail- 
way rates. 

The  year  1917  has  been  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  retail  section  of  the  grocery 
trade.  Stocks  have  been  very  short,  and  the  profits  less  than  previous  years,  the 
increased  cost  of  goods  not  being  covered  with  a  profit  commensurate  to  the  increase  in 
cost.  This  position  is  becoming  more  acute  daily.  The  shortage  of  imported  goods  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  very  marked,  and  the  small  shipments  of  Australian  goods 
which  took  the  place  of  some  lines  originally  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
inadequate  for  the  demand  of  the  trade.  American  shipments  were  so  restricted  on 
account  of  shortage  of  freight  that  the  retail  trade  so  far  as  imported  goods  are  con- 
cerned, is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

South  African  products  during  the  year  came  in  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention,  and  to-day  the  general  public  realize  the  fact  that  they  have  to  purchase  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  In  some  instances  the  quality  is  of  a  high 
standard  and  equal  to  the  imported  article.  From  the  retail  point  of  view  this  is  most 
gratifying.  Unfortunately,  the  price  in  some  cases  is  higher  than  the  imported  price 
was,  and  the  public  believe  the  retailer  is  profiteering,  whereas  the  actual  position 
shows  a  falling  off  in  profit  on  returns.  The  demand  to-day  is  in  excess  of  production 
of  many  local  manufactured  goods. 

Delicacies  at  the  end  of  1917  were  unobtainable.  Any  stocks  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  completely  sold  out.  The  Christmas  season  business  was  very  much 
restricted;  such  lines  as  muscatel  raisins,  Jordan  almonds,  figs  and  crystallized  fruits 
were  not  offering.  The  trade  suffered  considerably  on  this  account.  The  close  of  the 
1917  season  does  not  offer  much  prospect  of  a  successful  year  during  191 S. 

WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS. 

Trade  in  1917  was  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory.  The  volume  of  business  done 
was  greater  than  in  1916,  but  this"  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  enhanced  price  of 
goods.  Reports  from  the  various  country  districts  indicate  that  business  was  pros- 
perous throughout  the  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  high  prices  obtained  by  the 
farming  community  for  all  their  products,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  their  accounts 
more  promptly  to  the  storekeepers.  Consequently  they  were  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  their  engagements  with  more  regularity  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Reef  trade  has  been  fairly  good  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years. 
The  majority  of  Reef  storekeepers  held  large  stocks,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  goods 
at  a  reasonable  average  price.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  stocks  had  to  be 
replenished  at  considerably  higher  prices,  new  difficulties  arose,  as  it  was  hard  to  con- 
vince the  native  that  prices  were  advancing.    We  sec  great  difficulties  ahead  in  cater- 
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ing  for  the  Reef  trade  in  1918.  Prices  have  risen  enormously  during  the  past  five  or 
-ix  months.  Then  there  will  be  the  difficulties  of  manufacturing  and  shipping,  so 
that  goods  coming  forward  at  present  advanced  prices  will  be  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

The  outlook  for  country  business  in  1918  is  not  very  encouraging.  The  heavy 
rains  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  have  done  a  lot 
of  damage.  Crops  in  many  instances  will  be  poor.  The  reports  from  the  Western 
Transvaal  are  more  encouraging  and  state  that  crops  of  all  kinds  never  looked  better. 

PRODUCE. 

Maize. — The  crop  in  1917  was  the  biggest  on  record,  though  not  a  normal  crop, 
the  quantity  being  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  ground  under  cultivation  rather 
than  a  good  yield.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  rains,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  maize  was  damaged,  some  before  being  threshed,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity 
in  bags  at  country  stations  where  it  had  to  be  held  for  a  considerable  time  owing  to 
the  lack  of  railway  and  shipping  facilities.  Practically  all  the  surplus  maize  was 
bought  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  form  of  maize  and  meal.  The  Imperial 
Government  bought  f.o.b.  South  African  ports  and  provided  the  necessary  freight. 
Over  four  million  bags  have  been  shipped  in  this  way  since  1st  July,  1917,  to  the  end 
of  April,  1918.  The  prices  ruling  for  maize,  March  to  June,  1917,  were  from  15s.  to 
16s.  on  rail,  falling  in  July  to  12,s.  9d.  yellows,  13s.  3d.  hickories.  Throughout  most 
of  the  season  exporters  were  paying  higher  prices  than  the  Union  Government,  and 
nearly  all  the  maize  was  shipped  by  exporters  direct  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

Kaffir  Corn. — The  1917  crop  was  sufficient  for  all  demands,  and  a  little  was 
exported.    Prices  ruling  during  the  season  were  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  bag. 

Wheat. — The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  Cape  this  year  was  a  very  good  one  and  prices 
are  record  ones. 

Oats. — A  very  big  crop  of  oats  has  been  reaped  this  season  in  the  Cape.  In 
October,  1917,  the  end  of  the  oat  season,  prices  were  as  high  as  18s.  per  bag,  and  owing 
to  this  fact  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  oats  was  threshed  and  less  kept  for  oat 
hay.  The  Orange  Pree  State  had  a  better  crop  than  the  preceding  year,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  the  quality  is  not  good.  The  Imperial  Government  have  intimated 
they  will  not  require  oats,  and  the  consequence  is  that  price  of  Cape  oats  is  low, 
ranging  about  10s.  per  bag. 

Oat  Hay. — Owing  to  the  extra  quantity  of  oats  threshed,  hay  is  not  too  plentiful, 
and  prices  have  risen  at  Cape  stations  to  6s.  per  100  pounds — a  record  price  for  this 
time  of  the  year. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CERTAIN  TRADES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Pay. 

Condition  of  the  Timber  Trade. 

Manchester,  October  30,  1918. — The  timber  trade  continues  to  live  upon  very 
limited  rations.  Imports  during  the  last  three  months  have  been  meagre  and  mer- 
chants are  anxiously  awaiting  conditions  which  will  enable  them  to  replace  depleted 
stocks  and  to  cater  to  the  demands  of  buyers  clamouring  for  supplies.  The  stocks 
in  Manchester  are  so  low  that  unless  fresh  consignments  are  soon  forthcoming,  the 
storage  yards  will  have  no  merchantable  timber  to  offer.  Compared  with  imports  in 
September,  1917,  the  hewn  timber  imported  last  month  was  52  per  cent  down,  the 
respective  quantities  being  355,128  loads  and  169,620.  Commenting  on  the  situation 
The  Timber  Trades  Journal  states:    "If  there  is  no  more  shipping  available  for  wood 
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it  is  useless  to  complain;  but  the  trade  feels  seriously  concerned  as  month  after 
month  it  is  faced  with  heavy  reductions  on  even  the  small  timber  imports  of  1917." 

With  Norwegian  and  Gothenburg  firms  contracts  for  thousands  of  standards  have 
been  placed  by  the  British  Government  buyer,  and  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  the  timber  across  quickly. 

Dearth  of  Packages  for  the  Fish  Trade. 

In  connection  with  the  shortage  of  timber,  it  should  be  reported  at  this  juncture 
that  the  fish  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  faced  with  a  serious  problem  owing 
to  their  inability  to  procure  boxes,  barrels  and  cases,  for  the  transmission  of  fish  from 
*  the  coast  to  inland  centres.   Prices  are  almost  prohibitive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 

further  supplies  owing  to  Government  control  of  timber.  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  make  a  note  of  this  as  enormous  supplies  of  box-making  and  barrel-making 
materials  will  be  demanded  as  soon  as  transport  facilities  are  available. 

Exhibition  of  American  Softwood  Timbers. 

A  collection  of  American  softwood  timbers,  which  will  be  available  for  use  in 
reconstruction  work  after  the  war,  is  now  on  view  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
understood  that  the  collection  will  be  exhibited  in  the  chief  trading  centres  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  exhibit  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  is  especially  designed  to  explain  the  standard, 
grades  and  sizes  regularly  produced  by  the  United  States  mills,  and  which  may  be 
had  in  the  largest  quantities  and  upon  the  most  favourable  basis  of  cost.  The  exhibit 
is  in  charge  of  a  Trade  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Continued  Shortage  of  Paper. 

The  paper  merchants  of  Manchester  and  district  state  that  they  are  still  ham- 
pered by  shortage  of  supplies.  Their  books  are  filled  with  orders  and  there  seems  no 
immediate  probability  that  the  huge  demands  can  be  met.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  even  half-a-dozen  sheets  of  brown  packing  paper,  and  orders  for 
stationery  are  accepted  only  on  condition  that  no  stipulated  date  of  delivery  is  required. 
The  strictest  economy  has  to  be  observed  by  all  users.  The  business  houses  and  offices 
of  the  city  are  still  daily  besieged  by  collectors  of  waste  paper. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  last  month  were  169,064:  cwts.,  an  increase  of  24-9  per 
cent  compared  with  September,  1917.  The  total  value  was  $2,127,000,  an  increase 
of  59-4  per  cent  compared  with  September  last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  34-8  per  cent 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1916.  Substantial  increases  were  recorded 
in  last  month's  imports:  of  strawboards,  mill  and  wood-pulp  boards. 

R 

ITALIAN  IMPORTERS. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
have  received  from  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Italy, 
a  carefully  compiled  list  of  Italian  importers  in  the  following  lines : — 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

Automobiles  and  accessories. 

Bacon  and  lard. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Canned  food. 

Industrial  chemicals. 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
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Electrical  material  and  supplies. 

Engineering  accessories. 

Fish  (dried  and  salted). 

Food  products  and  groceries. 

Furniture. 

Grain  and  cereals. 

Hardware. 

Hides  and  skins. 

Hosiery. 

Kitchen  utensils  and  enamelled  ware. 

[ndustrial  machinery  and  machine  tools. 

Metals,  iron  and  steel,  etc. 

Leather. 

Fancy  leather. 

Lumber. 

Office  furniture,  sundries  and  accessories. 
Notions. 

Paints,  colours  and  varnishes. 
Paper. 

Plumbers'  supplies. 
Railway  supplies. 
Rubber  goods. 

Shipbuilding  machinery  and  supplies. 
Sporting  goods. 
Technical  articles. 
Toys. 

Wood-pulp. 

Any  manufacturing  company  can  secure  the  list  of  Italian  importers  and  the 
articles  they  manufacture  by  writing  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  referring  to  file  ho.  20846. 


CHILEAN  NOTES  OF  INTEREST. 

Contributed  by  Mr.  George  Mallet. 

Tenders  are  invited  by  the  stores  department  of  the  Chilean  Navy  (Direccion  de 
Material),  for  the  provision  of  the  next  year's  supplies,  which  includes  almost  every 
conceivable  article  in  steel,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  hardware,  mechanical,  and  naval 
artir-les,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  ropes  and  canvas,  tinware,  lamps,  lubricating  oils, 
etc.,  printing  and  stationery,  soap,  chemical  products,  electrical  and  wireless  apparatus 
and  accessories,  native  and  foreign  lumber,  general  stores  and  furniture. 

The  tenders  will  be '  opened  in  Valparaiso,  in  the  office  of  the  director,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Economic  Committee,  and  those  interested,  at  14.30,  on  January  30, 
1919. 

PORT   WORKS   AT  COQUIMBO. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  petitioning  funds  and  authorization  to  invite 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  and  esplanade  of  reinforced  concrete  at  the 
port  of  Coquimbo. 

This  will  be  400  feet  long,  the  depth  of  the  water  at  this  point  being  18  feet. 
By  this  work  some  51,000  square  feet  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and 
utilized  as  wharfage.  The  esplanade  is  estimated  to  cost  not  less  than  $217,390, 
and  the  wharf  $146,503,  or  a  total  of  $363,893. 
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The  Antofagasta  Ports  works  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
nitrate  owner,  Mr.  Pascal  Baburrizza,  who  has  entrusted  the  management  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  late  general  manager  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  railway,  at 
present  actively  engaged  in  pro-ally  propaganda  work. 


GERMAN  STEAMERS. 

Owing  to  the  recent  wholesale  destruction  of  the  machinery  of  the  German 
steamers  interned  in  Chilean  ports,  secret  orders  were  given  by  the  Director  General 
of  the  Navy  to  take  armed  possession  of  the  only  four  ships  left  intact,  which  had 
been  left,  owing  to  negotiations  pending  for  the  renting  between  the  Governments 
of  Chile  and  Berlin.  The  admiral  in  charge  of  the  naval  station  at  Talcahuano  has 
been  court-martialled  for  allowing  delay  in  execution  of  the  order,  for  four  hours, 
allowing  time  for  the  Netokris  in  Coronel  to  have  all  the  vital  parts  of  engines 
destroyed  or  thrown  overboad  by  the  crew,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  German 
minister  at  Santiago. 

The  other  three  were  successfully  secured  by  simultaneous  action  in  the  different 
ports  in  a  nocturnal  surprise  visit,  the  German  crews  being  taken  off  and  placed  on 
board  hulks. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  PALACE. 

The  definite  plans  of  the  new  government  palace  which  have  been  developed  from 
the  prize  designs  of  the  local  architect,  Mr.  Emilio  Doyere,  after  being  under  dis- 
cussion for  fifteen  years,  are  now  pending  decision  in  Congress.  It  is  estimated  to  cost 
not  less  than  $6,000,000  and  will  require  five  years  to  build. 


AUSTRALIAN  PURCHASES  OF  FISH. 


From  Review  of  Australian  Trade. 

Trade  Commissioner,  D.  H.  Ross. 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1918. — The  figures  relating  to  the  extent  and  values  of  the 
imports  of  fish  into  Australia  for  the  year  1916-17,  with  those  for  the  previous  year, 
are  recapitulated  thus : — 

1915-16. 


Fresh,  or  preserved  by  cold  process 
Potted,  concentrated  or  caviare.  .   .  . 

Preserved  in  tins.   jars,  etc  

Smoked,  or  dried  (not  salted)  .  . 
Pish,  other  free  


Unspecified  fish  

Oysters  (from  New  Zealand) 


Quantities. 
Lb. 
2,886,333 


23,894,834 
170,988 
248 
Cwts. 
8,874 
4,736 


Total  values,  1915-16  and  1916-17 
"    value,  1915-16  


Values. 
£ 

68,676 
54,414 
755,286 
7,763 
6 

25,099 
3,040 

£914,284 


1916-17. 
Quantities.  Values. 
Lb.  £ 

2,056,664 

19,504,203 
166,080 

Cwts. 
8,532 
3,059 


48,191 
44,268 
fl5,741 
8,590 


28,649 
2,157 


£847,596 
914,284 


Decrease,  imports,  1916-1' 


£66,68! 


A  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  appeared  in 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  621,  to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  fish  canners  and  packers 
was  especially  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FISH   FROM  CANADA. 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in  1916-17, 
as  compared  with  1915-16,  the  following  comparative  table  has  been  prepared: — 

1915-16.  1916-17.  —Decrease. 

Fish,  fresh  or  in  cold  process                         £       136  f       115  —  £  21 

preserved  in  tins                                     133,363  122,631  —  10,732 

unspecified,  n.e.i                                          1,617  1,087  —  530 

Total   £135,116         £123,833     —  £11,283  . 


IMPORTS  OF  FISH,  PRESERVED  BY  COLD  PROCESS. 

The  countries  of  origin,  extent  of  imports,  and  values  of  fish  enumerated,  landed 
in  Australia  from  oversea  countries  in  1915-16  and  1916-17  are  as  follows: — 


+ 

Increase. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Decrease. 

Fish,  preserved  by  cold  process — 

....      £  27,438 

£  15,396 

£12,042 

..    ..  136 

115 

— 

21 

31,069 

9,368 

114 

+ 

4 

2 

— 

9 

1,488 

+ 

952 

7 

+ 

7 

— 

8 

Total  

..    ..  £68,676 

£48,191 

£20,485 

Fish,  potted,  concentrated,  etc. — 

....  £51,258 

£43,538 

£  7,720 

United  States  

..    ..  1,651 

132 

1,519 

....  237 

440 

+ 

203 

158 

+ 

158 

....  1,268 

1,268 

..    ..  £54,414 

£44,268 

£10,146 

Fish,  smoked  or  dried,  not  salted — 

..  ..  £1,850 

£2,694 

+ 

£844 

....  106 

106 

..   ..  4,984 

5,439 

+ 

455 

823 

457 

366 

Total  

.  .   .  .  £7,763 

£8,590 

+ 

£827 

Fish,  unspecified,  n.e.i. — 

£  1,993 

+ 

£1,115 

1,617 

1,087 

530 

2,374 

2,660 

+ 

286 

..    ..  6,632 

2,737 

3,895 

..  ..  12.065 

16,116 

+ 

4,051 

....  1.223 

3,705 

2,482 

..   ..  310 

351 

+ 

41 

..    ..  £25,099 

£28,649 

+ 

£3,550 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FISH. 

The  extent  and  values  of  the  Australian  importations  of  canned  fish  in  1915-16 
and  1916-17  are,  for  general  information,  submitted  herewith: — 

,     1915-16.  1915-16.  1916-17.  1916-17. 

Quantities.       Values.       Quantities.  Value.s. 


Country  of  Origin —  Lb.  £  Lb.  £ 

United  Kingdom   2,931,974  £  73,524  2,758,703  £  76.425 

Canada   4,634,942  133,363  4,564,191  122,631 

Hong  Kong   -        194  6    — 

New  Zealand   156,285  10,187  78,490  5,919 
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imports  of  canned  fish. — Continued. 


1915-16. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1916-17. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

C3^mi4*1i     Afrinari    TTn  Inn 

64  347 

2,219 

35,934 

1,679 

491 

13 

780 

16 

431 

23 

300 

9 

.  .    .  .  1,057,409 

29,136 

837,165 

23,329 

216  913 

7,915 

186,085 

8,164 

8  592 

420 

5,427 

409 

18  155 

1,526 

17,349 

1,487 

.  .   .  .  6,199 

216 

*205 

8 

.  .   .  .  6,721 

282 

7,170 

614 

....  205,653 

8,757 

231,066 

11,292 

.  .    .  .  2,239,578 

107,220 

2,854,784 

191,052 

477,620 

22,614 

433,379 

23,680 

..    ..  8,217 

183 

....  5,899 

293 

11,861 

684 

..    ..  14,382 

487 

10,669 

877 

.  .    .  .  11,839,324 

356,827 

7,469,594 

247,387 

114 

16 

..    ..  1,317 

72 

..  191 

3 

937 

63 

..   ..  23,894,834 

£755,286 

19,504,203 

£715,741 

INCREASED  AUSTRALIAN  TAXATION. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  1,  1918. — In  the  Budget  Speech,  delivered  by  the 
Acting  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  W.  A.  Watt)  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on 
September  25,  it  was  announced  that  additional  taxation  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
ordinary,  military  and  naval  requirements  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
income  tax  shall  be  increased  by  30  per  cent,  the  land  tax  by  20  per  cent,  postage  from 
Id.  to  l^d.  on  letters,  post-cards,  newspapers  and  packets,  with  increased  taxation  on 
entertainments. 

Some  modification  is  promised  in  the  war-time  profits  tax  as  it  is  considered 
that  its  effect  upon  new  businesses  is  too  severe.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
abolish  this  taxation. 

The  new  taxation  is  estimated  to  return  the  following  additional  revenue: — 


From  Customs  and  Excise   £1,985,000 

Income  Tax   2,200,000 

Land  Tax   380,000 

Entertainments  Tax   275,000 

Postage  War  Tax   516,000 


Estimated  increased  revenue   £5,356,000 


FRENCH  CONVENTION  TO  CONTINUE  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  10,  1919. 

Notice  is  given  in  Customs  Memorandum  2225  B  that  the  convention  respecting 
commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  France  is  to  remain  in  force  until  Septem- 
ber 10,  1919,  and  that  the  question  of  continuing  the  convention  in  force  after  that 
date  is  under  consideration. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  PLATINUM  REMOVED. 

Canadian  jewellers  have  been  advised  by  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  to  the 
effect  that  as  platinum  is  no  longer  required  for  war  purposes  jewellers  are  now  per- 
mitted to  use  same  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  articles  of  jewellery. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  15,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R    

Bushels. 

890, 420 
893, 907 
927! 391 
1,076,542 
1,230,293 
2,544,118 
1,073,961 
620,214 
764',  213 

Bushels. 

59,206 
22, 107 
86] 644 
40,114 
27,053 
395,700 
427,003 
215  169 
47^638 

Bushels. 

104,185 
76  372 
81 ] 785 

145, 151 
20, 153 
84,022 

313,381 
87,531 
29,' 718 

Bushels. 

1,022 
24, 409 
29] 139 

Bushels. 

954,833 
1,016,795 
l!  12 1|959 
1,262,807 
1,326,120 
3,058,303 
1,814,345 
934,761 
841^569 

2,841,883 

1,167,951 
981,672 
1,854,552 
46,421 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   . 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  . . . 

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

48,621 
34,463 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co. . . 
Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co.  ... 
Northwestern  Elevator  Co  

11,847 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

1,781,222 

640,872 

418,664 

1,125 

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay   

Sask.  Co-op.  Elevator  

Can.  Govt.,  for  Imperial  Government 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  

Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

919,571 
601,410 
1,569,830 

123,837 
119,204 
168, 736 

90,580 
146, 420 
84, 110 

33,963 
14,638 
32, 876 
46,421 

14,893,092 

2,373,283 

1,682,072 

278,524 

19,226,971 

513,411 
1,329,419 

774,023 
56,300 

150,241 
163,236 

290, 727 
87,838 

42,900 
11,491 

31,630 
2,204 

736 
216 
*  1,170 
739 

707,288 
1,504,362 

1,098,289 
146,342 

2,673,153 

1,056,459 

462,676 
679,409 
1,008,938 

692,042 

88,225 

*  1,170 
1,691 

3,456,281 

1,056,459 

462, 676 
682, 709 
1,008,938 
2  521  144 

779,493 
460, 191 

6,770 
24,305 
848, 007 
1,030,719 

966,296 
595,548 
902, 568 
285,530 
13,585 

Midland — 

3,300 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

44  722 

Goderich — 

661,390 
460, 191 

6,770 

112,829 

5,274 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

24,305 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

n      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 
Prescutt  '  

848,007 

Montreal — 

628,325 
430,220 
809,452 
36,633 

184,793 
74,631 

239,332 
13,585 

153, 178 
90,697 
61,798 
748 

No.  2  

West  St.  John,  N.B  

31,318 
t  8,812 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

10,594,571 
28,160,816 

653, 820 
3,719,145 

351,143 
2,121,440 

*  8,812 
36,592 

t  8,812 
316,807 

*  1,170 

11,644,938 
44,328,190 

t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  November  15,  1918. 


Grades. 

r  or  Account 
of  Imperial 
Government 

Terminal 
Elevators. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Wheat- 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

53,136 
7,007,627 
2,630,819 
2,009,214 
1,441,651 
565,897 
374,986 
809,762 

Bushels. 

108,809 

Bushels. 

161,945 
15,371,275 
4,256,559 
3,423,731 
2,322,166 
953,295 
379,226 
1,292,619 

2,033,514 
242,867 
115, 145 
58,743 
13,075 
885 
100,115 

6,330,134 
1,382,873 
1,299,372 
821,772 
374,323 
3,355 
382,742 

No.  6  „   

14,893,092 

2,673,153 

10,594,571 

33,663 
2,243 
153,118 
135,866 

26,775 
302,155 

28,160,816 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  



3,610 
330,008 
449,789 
430, 579 
348,225 
615,595 
195,477 

5,292 
234,206 
155,934 
26,840 
47,794 
177,480 
44,496 

8,902 
597,877 
607,966 
610,537 
531,885 
819,850 
542,128 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Totals  

2,373,283 

692,042 


653,820 


3,719,145 

959,864 
674,537 
105, 392 
240,043 
141,604 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

No.  3  C.W  

875,757 
493,179 

88,209 
164,296 

60,631 

36,852 
21,225 
11,609 
14,440 
4,099 

47,255 
160, 13;; 

5,574 
61,307 
76,874 

No.  4  „   

Fesd   

Totals  

1,682,072 

88,225 

351,143 

2,121,440 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

37,325 
4,655 
4,275 

178,177 
34,869 
12,853 

1,377 
126 
163 
25 

36,592 

216,146 
34,995 
13,016 
25 
6,204 

No.  3   "   ,  

165 

6,204 

Totals  

46,420 

232, 103 

1,691 

36,592 

270,386 
9,982 

1,170 

8,812 

Total  quantity  in  store  . . . 

19,226,971 

3,456,281 

11,644,938 

34,328,190 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  AID  TO 

RUSSIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports,  November  9,  1918.) 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  to  which  the  president  has  entrusted  the 
execution  of  plans  for  rendering  unselfish  economic  aid  to  Russia,  has  now  established 
a  corporation  to  carry  out  or  administer  certain  details  of  this  economic  program  in 
regions  and  lines  of  trade  where  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  this  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade.  Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  this  corpora- 
tion, to  be  known  as  "The  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  Russian  Bureau 
(Inc.)."  The  capital  of  the  corporation,  which  is  to  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
Russian  people,  is  placed  at  $5,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  revolving  fund  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  plans  and  policies 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  Russian  people. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  November 
15,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  15,  1978— 

Bushels. 

14,893,092 
2,673,153 
10,594,571 

28,160,816 

Bushels. 

4,333,879 
783,128 
1,050,367 

6,167,374 

Bushels. 

19,226,971 
3,456,281 
11,644,938 

34,328,190 

November  16,  1917— 
Terminal  elevators  

9,182,735 
174,370 
10,437,099 

6,163,033 
479,826 
1,355,897 

15,345,768 
654, 196 
11,792,996 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East   . 

November  17,  IS  16 — 

19,794,204 

7,998,756 

27,792,960 

12,752,800 
499, 584 
6,710,548 

7,082,387 
119,715 
9,414,159 

19,835,187 
619,299 
16,124,707 

Interior  terminals  

Pnnllrt  ftlpvat-nrc  in  4;  Via  "E?*aaf 

Total  

19,962,932 

16,616,261 

36,579,193 

November  19,  1915 — 

17,932,173 
237,390 
5,238,739 

4,991,011 
58,298 
2,930,684 

22,923,184 
295,688 
8,169,423 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

23,408,302 

7,979,993 

31,388,295 

November  19,  19  U— 

5,907,878 
678,656 
7,162,234 

3,589,023 
199,071 
2,570,776 

9,496,901 
877,727 
9,733,010 

Total    

13,748,768 

6,358,870 

20,107,638 

LEGALIZATION  OF  FOREIGN  DOCUMENTS  FOR  USE  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  August  2,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  form  in  which  foreign  documents  for  official  use  in  Argentina  are  to  be 
legalized  is  prescribed  by  a  decree  of  July  24,  1918,  in  effect  from  November  1,  1918. 
This  provides,  in  brief,  that  every  document  originating  with  or  made  before  a  foreign 
authority,  in  order  to  have  force  in  Argentina,  must  be  legalized  by  the  Argentine 
consular  officer  or  diplomatic  representative  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  authority 
from  which  the  document  originates.  Thereafter  the  signature  of  the  consular  or 
diplomatic  officer  is  to  be  certified  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
object  of  the  decree  is  to  secure  uniformity  and  especially  to  prevent  the  practice 
sometimes  resorted  to  of  securing  legalization  by  the  consul  in  Buenos  Aires  repre- 
senting the  country  of  origin  when  documents  arrive  without  proper  legalization  by  the 
Argentine  consul  abroad.  These  regulations,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  shipping 
documents  in  general,  but  they  effect  any  documents,  such  as  powers  of  attorney,  to 
be  used  for  official  purposes  in  Argentina. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. —  Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ending  November  15,  1918. 


Ont. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne, 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.K.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. .  . . 
Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  .... 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

M    2  ,, 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol,  C.P.R  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

415,346 
533,226 
516,475 
159,206 


112 

225,411 
51,565 
24,083 
438,927 
112,501 
113,178 
108,553 


43,272 


2,741,855 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

518,405 
61,079 

205,886 
20,020 

494,9(59 
157 

207,597 

462,705 

641, 7L3 
377,368 
109,061 
698,531 


36,790 


3,834,281 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 

'"67,775 


43,014 


252,935 


Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and" 
Port  Arthur  during  the  two  months  ended  October  31,  1918. 


Receipts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 

( !  nuns. 

September,  1918  

October  

Bush. 

4,140,197 
22,978,200 

Bush. 

111,683 
806,095 

Bush. 

438,583 
1,203,688 

Bush. 

9,757 
215,138 

Bush. 

43, 460 
145,059 

Bush. 

4,743,680 
25,348,180 

Lb. 

863,600 
1,651,530 

27,118,397 

917,778 

1,642,271 

224,895 

188,519 

30,091,860 

2,515,190 

Shipments. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1918   fLialV 

1  Kail. 

Bush. 

1,583,608 
562,535 
12,  120,727 
394,922 

Bush. 
"377,450 

Bush. 

Bush. 

15,353 
32,505 
82,347 
18,923 

Bush. 
"3,499 

Bush. 

1,598,961 
1,138,104 
12,679,538 
937,708 

Lb. 

1,466,940 

985,655 

162,115 
17!i.  Hit 
L77.649 

°**«  {S; 

 -  {iSS? 

322, 169 

24,054 

14,004,335 
957,457 

699,'  610 

176.  Kit 

339,764 

97,700 
51,428 

"27,553 

14,278,499 
2,075,812 

2,452,595 

51210— a 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
.Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

SI 7.  Representation  in  England. — A  business  man  who  is  at  present  directing  a 
manufacturing  business  for  war  requirements  in  England  proposes  to  visit  Canada  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  a  view  to  making  connection 
with  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  sell  their  products  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

818.  A  New  Zealand  firm  wishes  to  secure  2,000  reams  of  paper,  13  inches  by  8^ 
inches.  Sample  of  paper  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  December  4,  1918. 

819.  Grain  and  food  products. — An  important  Italian  firm  at  Palermo  with  con- 
nections in  all  Italy  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  companies  prepared  to  export 
to  Italy  after  the  war  grain  and  general  food  products. 

820.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  well-known  Milan  firm  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  for  after-the-war 
trade.    This  company  has  already  handled  Canadian  machinery. 

821.  Material  for  constructing  motor-ploughs. — A  first-class  Milan  firm  manu- 
facturing motor-ploughs  and  other  machinery  would  be  glad  to  receive  from  Canada 
any  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  motor-ploughs. 

822.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  large  firm  importing  agricultural  machinery 
in  Milan  would  welcome  correspondence  and  catalogues  with  reference  to  obtaining 
supplies  from  Canada. 

823.  A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
casein. 

824.  A  Dublin  firm  of  general  wholesale  merchants  indicate  a  good  post-war 
market  in  Ireland  for  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture,  and  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  now  with  firms  open  to  enter  into  business  arrangements  with  them. 

825.  A  Swiss  merchant  in  London  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  produce  shippers,  etc.,  able  to  enter  into  relations  for  export 

trade  to  Switzerland. 

826.  Enamelled  ware. — A  London  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  ware,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have 
studied  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  can  supply  the  patterns 
in  demand  there.    (Prohibited  at  present.) 
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827.  Table  glassware. — A  London  company  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  table  glassware,  of  which  they  are  open  to  purchase  large  quan- 
tities.   (Prohibited  at  present.) 

828.  Collapsible  metal  tubes. — A  London  firm  desires  the  addresses  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  small  collapsible  metal  tubes  as  used  in  connection  with  paint,  tooth 
paste,  etc.    (Prohibited  at  present.) 

829.  Dried  milk. — A  London  firm  inquires  for  the  addresses  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  dried  milk,  of  which  they  seek  large  quantities. 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed,  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN 

CANADA. 

By  b  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Canadian 
rtmenl  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly  Bulletin  publishes  inquiries  received 
from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open  connections  with  Canada.  Canadian 
importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific  articles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367 
Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  and  furnish  catalogues 
and  price  lists  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom  firms  manufacturing  the  goods 
required. 

Engines  and  heavy  machinery,  electrical  machines  and  appliances  and  acces- 
sories.— A  large  range  of  catalogues  of  the  leading  United  Kingdom  manufacturers 
be  consulted  at  the  offices  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, 367  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  and  at  the  offices  of  H.M.  Trade  Com- 
mit- i.  mi  t  in  Toronto,  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

Superphosphate  plant. — An  English  firm  of  mechanical  engineers,  with  an 
improved  design  of  superphosphate  den,  and  in  a  position  to  design  and  erect  complete 
superphosphate  making  plant,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers. (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  2899.) 


THE  TOY  TRADE  OF  ITALY. 

(Consul  General  David  F.  Wilber,  Genoa,  September  27,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Beports.) 

At  present  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  toys  in  Italy.  They  never  were  made  in 
Italy  on  a  large  scale,  being  imported  almost  wholly  from  Germany,  Austria,  and,  in 
smaller  measure,  from  France.  Wooden-toy  imports  into  Italy  during  1914  totalled 
5-4  metric  tons,  valued  at  24,300  lire  (at  normal  exchange  the  lire  is  worth  $0-193 
American  currency)  ;  in  1915  these  imports  diminished  to  1-8  metric  tons,  valued  at 
9,360  lire;  and  in  1916,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  receipts  amounted 
to  only  0-3  metric  ton.  The  figures  for  toys,  other  than  wooden,  imported  into  Italy 
are:  1914,  51-6  tons,  valued  at  309,828  lire;  1915,  12-46  tons,  valued  at  74,772  lire; 
1916,  5-6  tons,  valued  at  33,750  lire.  At  present  writing  the  Italian  Government  forbids 
the  importation  of  toys  from  Switzerland,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  all  kinds  of  toys,  for  which  there  would  he  a  very  ready  market.  The  toy  dealers  in 
the  Genoa  district  are  much  discouraged  and  would  gladly  welcome  American-made 
toys  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

Wooden  toys  are  classified  under  schedule  No.  242  of  the  Italian  import  tariff  and 
are  assessed  15  gold  lire  per  quintal  ($6.57  per  100  pounds)  duty;  other  toys  come 
under  schedule  No.  454  and  pay  100  or  200  lire  per  quintal  ($8.75  or  $17.50  per  100 
pounds)  according  to  whether  the  toy  is  considered  ordinary  grade  or  high  class. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  NOT  DEVELOPING. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  feeble  attempt  to  make  toys  in  Italy,  but  with  tlie 
exception  of  a  new  plant  of  modest  proportions  at  Florence  there  has  been  no  new 
toy-making  concern  worthy  of  note  established,  and  in  fact  the  Genoa  toy  sellers 
state  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  industry  developing  seriously,  in  Italy  at  present. 
There  is  no  toy  factory  in  Liguria. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  metals 
and  of  labour  precludes  any  great  stimulus  to  the  serious  development  of  the  toy- 
making  industry  in  Italy,  at  least  for  a  while. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  PERUVIAN  PRODUCERS  AND  EXPORTERS. 

(Secretary  to  Commercial  Attache,  Lima,  September  lk,  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.} 

The  President  of  Peru  has  decreed  that,  as  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  circulating  capital  required  by  the  agriculturists  and  export 
industries  of  the  country  for  their  operation  that — 

Article  1 :  A  register  shall  be  opened  for  the  inscription  of  all  producers  of 
articles  for  exportation,  in  which  shall  be  individually  indicated  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  products  exported  during  the  last  two  years  and  the  average  amount  of 
money  which  each  one  needs  for  the  operation  of  his  estate  or  industry. 

Article  2 :  This  register  will  be  kept  in  the  different  departments  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Iquitos,  Piura,  Trujillo,  Chiclayo,  Huaraz,  lea,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco, 
and  in  Lima  by  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  the  National  Mining  Society,  and 
the  National  Industries  Society  for  the  exporters  of  the  respective  branches. 

Article  3 :  These  declarations  shall  be  made  within  the  term  of  fifteen  days, 
either  verbally  or  by  writing,  and  communicated  by  mail  or  telegraph.  The  prefects 
of  the  departments  shall  publish  this  decree  and  by  every  means  possible  shall  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  producers  of  article-  of  exportation. 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

(Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  September  9,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  commercial  failures  throughout  Argentina  for  August  represent  assets  of 
1,380,204  pesos  m/n  (the  Argentine  paper  peso  is  at  present  worth  about  $0.4475 
United  States  currency)  and  liabilities  of  1,650,491  pesos.  This  latter  figure  compares 
with  liabilities  of  20,638,851  pesos  in  August,  1917,  and  of  9,093,666  pesos  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1916,  as  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Review  of  the  River 
Plate  for  September  6,  shows : — - 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Months — 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

January-June  

41,384,437 

23,696,817 

July  

4,146,977 

2,715,858 

20,638,851 

1,650,491 

3,100,031 

2,745,310 

5,644,661 

2,211,246 

Total  

  102.066,956 

79,871,513 

28,063,166 

The  past  month's  failures  embraced :  Private  individuals,  whose  liabilities  aggre- 
gated 416,567  pesos;  mutual  aid  society,  with  liabilities  of  239,333  pesos;  grocers, 
228,561  pesos;  grain  brokers,  95,881  pesos;  drapers  and  mercers,  137,638  pesos;  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  152,853  pesos;  mattress  and  bed-spring  makers,  122,045  pesos; 
commission  agents,  75,025  pesos;  bars,  biographs,  etc.,  67,462  pesos;  general,  39,399 
pesos;  wall  paper  and  paint  dealers,  15,594  pesos;  bakers  and  confectioners  21,291  pesos; 
wine  merchants,  13,520  pesos;  chemists  and  druggists,  11,588  pesos;  tailors,  8,405 
pesos;  furniture  makers,  5,329  pesos;  total,  1,650,491  pesos.  Classified  according  to 
provinces  the  August  failures  were  distributed:  Federal  Capital,  611,726  pesos; 
Buenos  Aires,  416,961  pesos;  Mendoza,  242,428  pesos ;  Santa  Fe,  133,358  pesos;  Cer- 
doba,  77,251  pesos;  Santiago  del  Estero,  74,351  pesos;  Entre  Rios,  55,099  pesos; 
Tucuman,  20,921  pesos;  San  Luis,  18,396  pesos;  total,  1,650,491  pesos. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  "Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


China. 

J.    W.    Ross,    13  Nanking  Road, 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 


Shanghai. 


Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines*  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 

53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address^  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4   St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 


CANADIAN   HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,   British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  Til  ABE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

Tne  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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Ottawa.  Monday,  December  2,  1918.  No.  775 


DEATH  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  W.  KENNEDY,  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

We  have  to  announce  with  great  regret  the  death  from  Spanish  Influenza  of 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Kennedy,  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Shortly  after  graduating  with  honours  at  Toronto  University,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
selected  by  Sir  George  Foster  for  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  because  of  special 
qualifications  for  the  work.  He  took  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the  Department, 
after  which  he  visited  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Montreal,  other  manufacturing  towns 
in  Quebec  province  and  the  city  of  'Toronto,  interviewing  Canadian  manufacturers 
preparatory  to  going  to  Brazil,  where  he  was  to  take  the  position  of  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner.  He  had  just  completed  his  work  of  interviewing  Toronto  manufac- 
turers and  was  about  to  start  on  a  trip  through  the  province  of  Ontario  when  he  was 
stricken  with  influenza  and  died  of  pneumonia  after  a  week's  illness.  His  brother 
was  taken  ill  about  the  same  time  and  died  a  few  days  earlier. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kennedy  is  a  real  loss  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service.  He  was  an  apt  student  of  languages,  had  a  good  grasp  of  commercial  ques- 
tions and  possessed  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted. 

WAR  MEASURES — CANADA. 

Restricted  Imports. 

(Customs  Memo.  2256-B.) 

IMPORTATION  OF  GRAINS  BY  VESSELS  ON  INLAND  WATERS  ABOVE  MONTREAL. 

The  instructions  contained  in  Customs  Memorandum  2238-B  are  amended  so  far 
as  concern  the  importation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas  and  beans 
by  vessels  on  inland  waters  above  Montreal. 

By  arrangement  between  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Canada  Food  Board  the 
approval  of  licenses  for  importation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas 
and  beans  is  hereafter  under  the  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors,  Winnipeg. 

Import  licenses  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas  and  beans  when 
arriving  Joy  vessel  on  inland  waters  above  Montreal  will  now  be  required  in  case  of 
shipments  in  transit  for  export  as  well  as  shipments  of  same  for  home  consumption. 

Communications  and  applications  for  import  licenses  in  respect  of  the  articles 
above  mentioned  should,  therefore,  be  sent  direct  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Grain  Supervisors,  Winnipeg,  and  not  to  the  Canada  Food  Board,  so  as  to  expedite 
action  in  the  matter. 

LICENSES  FOR  THREAD  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  applications  for  export  licenses 
covering  linen  and  hemp  thread  and  twine  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada  will 
in  future  be  considered  irrespective  of  purpose  for  which  goods  are  required,  but  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  quantity  based  on  1916  exports  of  each 
individual  exporter. 
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Restricted  Exports. 

RESTRICTION'S  ON  EXPORT  OF  EXPLOSIVES  REMOVED. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  the  regulations  which  have  been 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  explosives  containing  more  than  42  per  cent  nitro- 
glycerine.   Exporters  can,  therefore,  resume  their  normal  export  business. 

PLATINUM. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  anounces  that  the  regulations  which  have  been 
in  existence  between  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  War  Trade  Boards  regarding 
the  export  of  platinum  from  either  country  have  been  removed  inasmuch  as  that  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  export  the  equivalent  amount  of  platinum  to  that  which  you  are 
importing,  but  it  is  still  necessary  when  exporting  platinum  from  either  country  to 
npply  for  export  license  as  heretofore. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Better  Facilities  for  Transit  of  Goods  to  and  from  Canada  through  United  States. 

1.  The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  they  have  arranged  with 
the  War  Trade  Board  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  co-ordinate  their  respective 
policies  of  export  and  import  control.  The  following  regulations  have,  therefore,  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  procedure  for  the  licensing  of  goods  in 
transit  from  Canada  or  to  Canada  through  the  United  States. 

2.  The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  has  issued  a  special  import  license  number 
PBF-25,  authorizing  the  importation  into  the  United  States  without  individual  import 
license  of  shipments  of  all  commodities  originating  in  or  destined  to  Canada,  when 
the  same  are  conveyed  in  transit  through  the  territory  or  via  any  port  of  the  United 
States.  The  War  Trade  Board  has  also  issued  a  special  export  license  number  RAC-56, 
authorizing  the  exportation  without  individual  license  of  such  shipments. 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

3.  Any  person  desiring  to  export  commodities  from  Canada  to  any  foreign  country 
through  the  United  States  will  obtain  an  export  license  from  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board.  In  making  a  shipment  he  will  present  with  this  license  to  the  Canadian 
collector  of  customs  an  extra  copy  of  the  Canadian  export  declaration.  On  this  extra 
copy  of  the  Canadian  export  declaration  the  shipper  must  sign  and  swear  before  the 
Canadian  collector  to  the  following  statement: — 

I,  the  undersigned,  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  the  exportation  of  the  ship- 
ment described  herein  is  authorized  by  Canadian  export  license  number  

I  further  declare  that  none  of  the  merchandise  herein  described  is  shipped 
or  to  be  delivered  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  "  Trading 

-with  the  Enemy"  Act,  approved  October  6,  1917  ;  that  the  

of  is  the  actual  consignee  of  the  said  merchandise,  and  I 

further  declare  that  if  the  shipment  is  made  to  a  bank,  or  other  broker,  factor  or  agent, 

that  of  is  the  actual  consignee 

on  whose  account  the  shipment  is  made. 

(Signature)  

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me 


on 


 19. .. . 

Canadian  Collector  of  Customs. 
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4.  After  administering  the  above  oath,  the  Canadian  collector  of  customs  will 
allow  the  extra  copy  of  the  Canadian  export  declaration  to  be  forwarded  with  the  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the  United 
States,  who  will  endorse  thereon  the  date  and  name  of  the  port  of  entry. 

5.  The  United  States  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  entry  will  then  permit 
the  shipment  to  go  through  to  the  port  of  exit  from  the  United  States  in  bond  under 
special  import  license  number  BBF-25  without  further  authority.  The  collector  will 
no  longer  require  an  additional  copy  of  the  customs  carrier's  manifest  (Form  7512), 
such  as  has  heretofore  been  required  for  shipments  moving  in  transit  from  Canada 
through  the  United  States.  The  extra  copy  of  the  Canadian  export  declaration  must, 
however,  accompany  the  shipment  and  be  surrendered  to  the  collector  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  exit,  who  will  accept  the  same  as  his  authority  to  allow  the  shipment  to 
be  exported  under  special  export  license  number  RAC-56. 

6.  In  the  case  of  shipments  by  vessels  the  extra  copy  of  the  Canadian  export 
declaration  must  move  forward  with  the  shipment  to  the  United  States  collector  of 
customs  at  the  first  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  the  vessel  may  stop  or  at  the 
port  of  transhipment  in  the  United  States.  The  collector  will  accept  the  extra  copy  of 
the  Canadian  export  declaration  as  his  authority  to  allow  the  shipment  to  be  imported 
under  special  import  license  number  PBF-25  and  exported  under  special  export  license 
number  RAC-56. 

7.  The  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  exit  will  in  each  case  note  on  the  extra 
copy  of  the  Canadian  export  declaration  the  name  of  the  port  and  the  date  of  exporta- 
tion and  forward  the  same  immediately  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  CANADA  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

8.  Any  person  desiring  to  import  a  commodity  from  any  foreign  country  through 
the  United  States  into  Canada  will  obtain  the  regular  Canadian  license  for  the  importa- 
tion of  such  commodity  and  will  forward  the  number  of  such  import  license  to  the 
shipper  in  the  country  of  origin.  This  import  license  number  will  be  noted  on  the 
bill  of  lading  and  on  the  ship's  manifest.  Upon  arrival  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  the  original,  duplicate  or  triplicate  of  the  bill  of  lading  showing  the 
number  of  the  Canadian  import  license,  must  then  be  presented  to  the  collector  of 
customs. 

9.  In  the  case  of  rail  shipments  an  extra  copy  of  the  customs  carrier's  manifest 
(Form  7512)  must  be  presented  to  the  collector  of  customs,  who  will  note  thereon 
the  date,  the  port  of  entry  and  the  number  of  the  Canadian  import  license  shown  on 
the  bill  of  lading.  The  collector  of  customs  will  then  allow  the  shipment  to  be  entered 
through  the  United  States  customs  in  bond  under  special  import  license  number 
PBF-25.  The  extra  copy  of  the  form  7512  must  be  delivered  by  the  carrier  to  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  point  of  exit  from  the  United  States,  who  will  allow  the 
shipment  to  be  exported  into  Canada  under  special  export  license  number  RAC-56 
without  further  authority. 

10.  In  the  case  of  shipments  by  vessel,  when  form  7512  is  not  used,  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  transhipment  will  require  an  extra  copy  of  the  ship's  manifest 
or  a  portion  thereof,  on  which  must  be  clearly  shown  the  number  of  the  Canadian 
import  license  for  each  shipment  to  Canada.  The  collector  will  then  allow  the  ship- 
ment to  be  imported  under  special  import  license  number  PBF-25  and  exported  under 
special  export  license  number  RAC-56. 

11.  The  copy  of  form  7512  or  the  copy  of  the  ship's  manifest,  which  is  filed  at 
the  port  of  exit,  will  be  forwarded  immediately  by  the  collector  to  the  War  Tnule 
Board,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Restricted  Exports. 

ALL  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  LICENSES  VALID  UNTIL  USED  UNLESS  REVOKED. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R. 
328)  that,  except  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  all  export  licenses  issued  on  or  after  Novem- 
ber 15,  1918,  and  all  export  licenses  which  were  unexpired  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. L918,  will  be  valid  until  used,  unless  revoked,  notwithstanding  such  licenses  are 
stamped  as  expiring  on  November  15,  1918,  or  subsequently  thereto. 

Collectors  of  customs  and  the  Post  Office  Department  have  been  advised  accord- 
ingly, and  therefore  they  will  accept  licenses  (excepting  those  hereinafter  set  forth) 
when  the  expiration  date  is  specified  on  the  licenses  as  November  15,  1,918,  or  later. 

The  foregoing  rule  does  .not  apply  to  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  any  com- 
modity to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  proper,  European  Holland,  Iceland,  Faroe 
Islands,  Switzerland,  or  Greece;  and  collectors  of  customs  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  not  accept  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  any  commodity  to  such  countries 
except  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  expiration  date  of  export 
licenses.    (W.  T.  B.  R.  No.  241,  issued  September  27,  1918.) 

W.  T.  B.  Ruling  No.  32,  issued  February  8,  1918  (Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
War  Trade  Board,  No.  2,  p.  43),  is  hereby  rescinded. 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  filing  of  shipper's  export 
declarations  remain  in  effect.  (Journal  No.  4.  War  Trade  Board,  pp.  11  and  12;  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  War  Trade  Board  No.  2,  pp.  29-31 ;  War  Trade  Board  Ruling 
No.  26,  issued  January  31,  1918,  concerning  exportations  by  rail  to  Canada  and 
Mexico;  W.  T.  B.  Ruling  162,  issued  July  10,  1918,  prescribing  the  procedure  for  par- 
tial shipments  under  export  licenses;  and  W.  T.  B.  Ruling  219,  issued  September  23, 
1918.) 

REMOVED  FROM  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces,  in  a  new  ruling  (W.  T.  B.  R.  326),  the  removal 
of  the  following  commodities  from  the  export  conservation  list,  effective  November  20, 
1918:  Dental  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  platinum,  dental  platinum,  rhodium. 

THE  TRACTOR  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  October  21,  1918. — Although  the  tractor  for  agricultural  purposes  was 
introduced  into  Italy  before  the  war,  up  to  1914,  relatively  very  few  had  been  imported. 
"  Round  about "  ploughing  was,  however,  better  known,  i.e.,  ploughing  by  a  stationary 
engine  of  about  12  nominal  horse-power  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  field  and  worked  on 
the  windlass  and  cable  principle.  Since  the  war,  however,  because  of  the  increasing 
difficulties  in  finding  labour  and  because  of  the  killing  of  the  oxen  for  the  food  require- 
ments of  the  army  and  civilian  population,  hundreds  of  tractors  have  been  imported, 
mostly  from  the  United  States  and  almost  altogether  on  account  of  the  Government 
which  rents  the  tractors  to  the  farmers  through  the  local  agricultural  co-operative 
societies.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  and  the  opinion  is  held  that 
given  the  depletion  of  the  cattle  stock,  which  has  been  so  seriously  decimated  during 
the  war,  and  the  pronounced  intention  of  the  Italian  Government  to  encourage  by  all 
available  means  the  agricultural  output  of  the  country  the  motor  plough  has  an  assured 
future  in  Italy. 

KIND  OF  TRACTORS  IN  DEMAND. 

In  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  it  is  stated  a  machine  is  needed  for 
ploughing  to  a  depth  of  25  cm.  while  in  the  provinces  of  Piacenza  owing  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  soil  a  furrow  to  the  depth  of  45  cm.  can  be  made  and  a  higher  horse-power 
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engine  is  required,  up  to  75  horse-power.  In  Tuscany  moreover  there  is  thought  to  be 
an  opening  for  a  light  orchard  tractor  equipped  with  caterpillar  wheels  for  taking  the 
slopes,  of  about  15  horse-power,  and  giving  8  to  10  tons  pull  on  the  draw  bar. 

.EXPERIMENTS  WITH  AMERICAN  TRACTORS. 

Interesting  experiments  have  recently  been  carried  on  at  Alessandria  with  four 
or  five  American-made  tractors  and  an  article  of  some  length  has  just  appeared 
in  the  II  Coltivatore  on  the  results  obtained.  The  writer  reviewing  the  experiments 
concludes  that  the  types  most  generally  adaptable  to  the  Italian  needs  are  tractors 
of  10-20  horse-power,  of  one  or  two  cylinders,  with  a  ploughing  capacity  of  about 
4  kilometres  per  hour  and  giving  a  furrow  of  approximately  30  cm.  deep.  Heavier 
tractors  giving  a  deeper  furrow  are,  however,  not  precluded,  while  another  model  which 
has  been  tried  out  and  which  is  suitable,  it  is  stated,  for  use  in  the  rice  fields  is  a 
much  lighter  tractor  of  9-18  horse-power  and  ploughing  a  depth  of  between  15-18  cm. 

LARGE  ORDER  FOR  AMERICAN  FIRM. 

This  office  understands  that  one  American  firm  which  has  its  own  technical 
representative  at  Alessandria  has  just  received  an  order  for  625  tractors,  500  of  which 
are  for  types  of  12-20  horse-power,  and  the  remaining  125  for  tractors  of  20-35,  horse- 
power.   About  2,000  tractors  in  all,  it  is  stated,  have  been  imported  since  the  war. 

ITALIAN  TRACTORS. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  the  tractors  in  intensifying  agricultural  production,  at 
least  four  well  known  Italian  companies  have  started  their  manufacture.  Experiments 
which  have  proved  very  encouraging  have  just  been  made  with  the  Fiat  tractor, 
constructed  by  the  important  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  Turin.  These  Fiat  tractors 
have  18-20  horse-power,  three  speeds  of  2,  3-5,  and  6  kilometres  an  hour,  and  are 
capable  of  ploughing  simultaneously  three  furrows  20  cm.  deep. 

OPENING   FOR  CANADA. 

Granted  that  Canadian  tractors  can  compete  with  those  made  in  the  United 
States  and  notwithstanding  the  Italian  production,  important  though,  according  to 
some,  this  manufacture  is  likely  to  be,  tractors  from  Canada,  if  their  sale  is  taken 
up  with  a  modern  and  thoroughly  businesslike  export  policy,  should  find  a  market  in 
this  country. 

For  names  of  agricultural  machinery  importers  apply  to  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.    (Ref.  File  No.  20846B.) 


JAPANESE  SHIPS  RUNNING  TO  CANADA. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Mercantile  Steamship  Company  of  Osaka,  has  now  six 
steamships  running  between  Japan  and  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  calling  at  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila.  The  dates  of  sailings  for  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  announced  by  the  company,  are  as  follows: — 

Manila  Maru,  December  6;  Chicago  Maru,  December  11;  Canada  Maru,  December 
26 ;  Africa  Maru,  January  9 ;  Arabia  Maru,  January  28 ;  Mexico  Maru,  January  30 ; 
Manila  Maru,  February  27;  Chicago  Maru,  March  5. 

All  of  these  boats  call  at  Victoria  on  their  inbound  voyage  and  occasionally  call 
at  Vancouver  in  order  to  discharge  cargo  with  destination  for  Canadian  points 
according  to  quantity,  and  also  to  load  cargo  from  there  to  the  Orient. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  state  the  question  of  having  their  steamers  come  direct 
to  Vancouver  from  Japan  and  then  call  at  United  States  ports  after  completing 
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discharge  of  cargo  in  Vancouver  is  now  under  consideration.  The  Arabia  Maru  goes 
Par  as  Singapore.  The  calling  ports  in  Japan  are  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Moji  or 
Nagasaki.    The  size  of  the  boats  is  as  follows: — 

Arabia  Maru,  Manila  Maru,  Africa  Maru,  each  about  10,000  gross  tons. 

Canada  Maru,  Mexico  Maru,  Chicago  Maru,  each  about' 6,000  gross  tons. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  line  of  Japan,  which  runs  a  fortnightly  service  between 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  Orient,  occasionally  sends  a  ship  by  way  of  Vancouver,  but 
there  are  no  regular  sailings  from  Canadian  ports. 

POST-WAR  DEMAND  FOR  ROAD  MACHINERY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  October  10,  1918.— There  will  be  great  activity  in  road  construction  and 
repair  in  Scotland  after  the  war,  as  the  outbreak  of  the  war  resulted  in  holding  up 
all  new  work  and  in  the  cutting  down  of  maintenance  expenditures  to  a  minimum  of 
absolute  necessity.  As  the  requirements  of  the  numerous  war  industries  have  called 
for  even  greater  road-borne  traffic  than  in  normal  times,  a  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronts the  local  authorities,  assisted  by  the  Government,  in  restoring  the  highways  to 
pre-war  conditions.  Very  large  sums  have  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  a  con- 
siderable demand  will  be  created  for  suitable  kinds  of  road-making  machinery. 

BRITISH  STOCKS  DEPLETED. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stocks  of  road-construction  plant  in  the  country  have  been 
greatly  depleted,  very  large  quantities  having  been  required  by  the  authorities  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  operations  in  France  and  in  Salonika.  Large  orders  will  be 
placed  with  English  manufacturers  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  France  and 
other  devastated  countries,  and,  therefore,  there  will  probably  be  great  difficulty  in 
coping  with  the  home  demand.  An  exceptional  opportunity  is  thus  presented  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  introduce  machinery  which,  under  less  favourable  conditions, 
might  find  it  difficult  to  make  headway,  in  a  very  conservative  country,  against  the 
claims  of  thoroughly  established  English  products. 

CLASSES  OF  MACHINERY  IN  DEMAND. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  roads  are  not  treated  with  broken  metal  unless  tarred, 
and  the  main  demand  will  be  for  plant  suitable  for  the  preparation,  conveyance  and 
application  of  bituminous  material.  More  particularly  there  will  be  a  call  for  road 
rollers  (6  to  8  tons  mainly  and  none  heavier  than  10  tons),  portable  stone  crushers 
with  receiving  capacity  9-inch  by  16-inch  and  10-inch  by  20-inch,  steam  tractors  with 
trailers  carrying  about  5  tons  of  road  metal,  pressure  tar  sprayers  with  fire-box, 
spreader  wagons  capable  of  dropping  tarred  stone,  portable  engines  and  boilers  of  8 
to  10  horse-power,  tar-mixing  apparatus,  horse-drawn  street  sweepers,  road  scarifiers, 
etc.  Interest  has  also  been  expressed,  though  more  doubtfully,  in  motor  dump  trucks 
and  snow  removers,  and  there  will  also  be  a  call  for  such  smaller  accessories  as  tar 
kettles,  tar  pouring  pots,  wheeled  can  carriers  for  street  cleaning,  etc. 

While  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  road  rollers  and  stone  crushers,  as  above, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  English  makes  of  these  are  particularly  satisfactory  and  thor- 
oughly established  on  the  market,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  new  lines,  unless 
their  excellence  can  be  clearly  demonstrated.  It  is  also  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  all  the  heavier  types  of  road  machinery,  that  the  English  manufacturers  have  a 
great  advantage  over  transatlantic  competitors  in  being  able  to  attend  to  repairs 
promptly,  and  to  supply  standard  and  numbered  parts  as  required. 

Among  the  kinds  of  machinery  offered  by  Canadian  manufacturers  for  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  demand  in  Scotland  are  graders,  oil  distributors,  wheel  and 
drag  scrapers,  road  ploughs,  gas-oil  tractors,  etc. 
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SELLING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Road-building  and  maintenance  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  and  city  authori- 
ties, the  executive  officers  being  the  county  road  surveyors  and  the  city  engineers,  and 
purchases  are  as  a  rule  made  direct  from  the  English  manufacturers  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  these  officials.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  to  intro- 
duce their  products,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  make  arrangements  for  a  buying  and  , 
distributing  agency  with  a  Scottish  firm  specializing  in  this  line,  who  would  be  in  a 
position  to  show  the  machinery  and  demonstrate  its  good  points  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  territory.  In  view,  however,  of  the  determining  influence 
exercised  by  the  road  surveyors  in  the  selection  of  the  machinery  for  purchase  it  is 
suggested  that  the  latter  should  also  be  communicated  with  direct,  and  furnished  with 
catalogues  and  the  fullest  details  of  what  can  be  offered.  Many  road  surveyors  have 
already  communicated  with  this  office  and  expressed  their  interest  in  communicating 
with  exporters  on  the  subject. 

A  list  of  the  principal  road  surveyors  in  Scotland,  and  also  of  Glasgow  firms  who 
distribute  road  machinery,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

SIAM'S  OUTPUT  OF  TIN. 

(Vice  Consul  Carl  C.  Hansen,  Bankhoh,  September  6.) 

According  to  an  official  estimate  the  output  of  metallic  tin  for  last  year  was  about 
142,000  piculs  (9,446  short  tons),  as  compared  with  151,175  piculs  (10,078  tons)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916.  The  Siamese  Government  collects  a  royalty  on  tin  and  tin  ore 
amounting  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  market  price  in  Singapore,  the  fluctuation  in 
value  at  the  latter  place  being  adjusted  and  the  rate  reckoned  according  to  a  "  royalty 
scale "  published  in  the  Siamese  Government  Gazette  from  time  to  time.  A  recent 
issue  of  this  Gazette  notified  an  extension  of  the  "  royalty  curve  "  to  meet  the  increased 
price  of  tin.  According  to  telegraphic  advice  from  Singapore  the  price  of  tin  on 
August  29  was  $162  Mexican  per  picul,  and  at  that  figure  50  tons  has  been  sold. 


ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  following  report  of  Messrs.  Erneste  Tornquist  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  very  important 
firm  of  Argentine  bankers,  has  been  forwarded  under  date  October  5,  1918,  by  Mr. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  our  present  economic  situation  are: — 
Continued  demand  for  all  kinds  of  Argentine  products  at  remunerative  prices; 
increased  transactions  in  cattle,  wool  and  productive  real  estate  at  advanced  prices; 
progressive  expansion  of  home  industries  on  account  of  diminished  imports  due  to 
trading  difficulties;  better  custom-house  revenues  owing  to  temporary  export  duties; 
improved  traffic  returns;  abundance  of  money;  keen  demand  for  good  stock-exchange 
securities;  steadiness  in  favour  of  Argentina  of  all  foreign  trade. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

In  accordance  with  a  study,  published  by  the  Director  of  National  Statistics,  the 
real  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  has  been  as  follows  in  the  years  1913  to  1917 : — 

(We  have  taken  the  countries  in  the  order  of  the  importance  of  their  trade  with 
us  in  1917.) 
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Imports  {Value  in  Gold  $). 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

43,507,753 

75,589,885 

106,988,508 

138,084,920 

.  .  154,053,513 

109,674,972. 

91,234,392 

103,203,921 

82,984,790 

Brazil  

10,898,057 

11,018,246 

13,973,500 

20,035,698 

37,875,632 

14,582,567 

10,204,333 

15,262,371 

22,695,969 

27,492,924 

Italy  

40,947,525 

29,498,317 

28,492,638 

35,933,244 

26,343,374 

44,815,230 

26,558,755 

17,916,135 

25,258,419 

22,602,647 

3,762,166 

3,477,105 

2,530,020 

4,140,873 

6,977,408 

Mexico  

1,593,405 

2,123,681 

20,349,360 

10,979,650 

6,093,701 

2,673,126 

2,122,330 

3,041,808 

3,482,253 

5,213,825 

Chili  

833,314 

582,377 

1,044,804 

1,597,223 

3,732,224 

1,021,918 

577,693 

1,100,620 

1,991,015 

3,319,255 

British   possessions    .  . 

9,137,244 

3,896,796 

11,253,213 

9,513,509 

3,286,291 

3,236,376 

1,711,595 

2,068,872 

3,399,312 

3,013,166 

1,204,519 

1,172,615 

2,227,964 

2,684,399 

Holland  •  .  .    .  . 

4,795,220 

3,322,274 

2,666,636 

3,717,851 

2,266,875 

3,676,817 

2,234,713 

2,775,137 

3,535,745 

2,022,979 

1,746,200 

1,841,582 

1,401,522 

1,620,622 

1,580 

1,440,508 

1,723 

467,507 

1,287,109 

296,632 

316,515 

484,413 

736,876 

846,001 

689,693 

379,952 

321,224 

461,621 

699,887 

1,944,180 

572,268 

1,523,885 

1,896,514 

482,808 

83,933,786 

47,435,414 

7,609,355 

590,880 

294,655 

171  182 

698,185 

200,486 

14,395!l03 

1,149,142 

465',560 

96*036 

South  Africa .  .  . 

92,871 

98,230 

271,852 

43,491 

97,098 

French   possessions    . . 

24,604 

8,415 

2,910 

14,467 

13,147 

Austria-rHung-ary  •  . 

6,983,664 

3,021,398 

355,592 

16,999 

9,796 

307,812 

17,093 

17,562 

1,480 

1,204,292 

57,472 

11,328 

17,072 

33 

Other  countries  

1,421,871 

864,036 

598,321 

601,161 

717,610 

Total  

496,227,094 

322,529,964 

305,488,006 

366,130,571 

380,321,175 

The  Director  of  National  Statistics  also  established  a  comparison  between  the 
real  value  of  imports  and  exports  from  1910  to  1917  and  that  resulting  from  1910 
prices  uniformly  applied  during  the  whole  period. 

This  interesting  comparison  gives  an  idea  of  the  important  modifications  suffered 
by  our  commercial  transactions  during  the  last  years,  as  regards  price  and  quantities. 

Imports. 


Year.        (Variations  from  the  basic  year  1910.)      Quantity  Imported.  Price. 

1910   100.0  100.0 

1911   104.3  102.6 

1912   109.4  108.3 

1913   119.8  109.9 

1914   77.3  110.8 

1915  '  .  .   .  .  64.5  126.8 

1916..    61.8  160.6 

1917   52.4  198.3 


Exports. 

Year.       (Variations  from  the  basic  year  1910.)       Quantity  Exported.  Price. 

1910  ."   100.0  100.0 

1911                 ....         ....        s   89.2  98.6 

1912   131.8  97.8 

1913   136.1  98.0 

1914   102.2  101.3 

1915   128.5  116.4 

1916   112.0  131.4 

1917   80.3  176.1 


There  is  a  diminution  of  the  imports  from  100  to  52-4,  as  regards  quantity,  while 
prices  have  risen  from  100  to  198-3.    As  to  exports  the  quantity  have  fallen  fromv 
100  to  80-3  and  prices  have  experienced  a  rise  from  100  to  176-1. 
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FREIGHTS  AND  SHIPPING. 

The  price  fixed  for  the  purchase  of  the  German  steamer  Bahia  Bianca  by  our 
Government  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  is  7,500,000  Swedish  crowns  (approximately 
Argentine  gold  $2,670,000 — or  £561,800  -/-  at  the  present  rates  of  exchange). 

The  Government  is  negotiating  the  purchase  of  several  other  steamers  with  a 
view  to  create  export  facilities. 

The  United  States  Government  has  fixed  the  rate  of  gold  $35  per  ton,  as  against 
a  maximum  of  gold  $200  per  ton  reached  while  competition  for  tonnage  space  was 
prevalent. 

The  freight  market  is  very  irregular. 

While  freights  controlled  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  on 
a  low  level,  those  to  Spain  and  Italy  show  considerable  increases. 
We  give  below  a  few  typical  quotations  per  ton: — 


Buenos  Aires  to 


Santos..  . 
New  York 
it 

Havanna. 


Merchandise. 


Grain  

Flour  

General  cargo. . 

Wool  

Quebracho  extr 
Jerked  meat  . . 


July  

June  

July,  August 
Tune,  July. . . 


Freight. 


Gold 


%  40 
45 
20 
65 
50 
160 


Freights  to  the  United  States  for  hides  are  about  gold  $35  per  ton  and  for  tallow 
gold  $40  per  ton,  but  there  being  an  embargo  on  the  latter  in  the  United  States  since 
May  13  ulto.,  no  shipments  have  taken  place  lately. 

According  to  a  study  published  early  in  June  last  by  the  National  Statistical 
Department,  the  arrivals  of  oversea  shipping  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  from  1912 
to  1917  and  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  have  been  as  follows : — 

Year  1912,  -2,030  ships,  with  5,560,280  tons. 

Year  1913,  2,158  ships,  with  6,255,985  tons. 

Year  1914,  1,636  ships,  with  4,866,275  tons. 

Year  1915,  1,518  ships,  with  4,021,488  tons. 

Year  1916,  1,507  ships,  with  3,628,621  tons. 

Year  1917,  890  ships,  with  2,157,272  tons. 

First  four  months  of  the  year  1918,  336  ships,  with  866,044  tons. 


MARKET  FOR  LUMBER  IN  SOUTH  CHINA. 

(From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China.) 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

{Ir(  "  Weekly  Bulletins "  767 ,  769,  770  and  771,  previous  instalments  of  the  above 
report  were  published.  Succeeding  instalments  will  be  published  in  ensuing 
numbers  of  the  "Bulletin") 

Vladivostok,  October  7,  1918. — Hong  Kong  is  not  as  large  a  market  for  soft  wood 
lumber  as  Shanghai.  Various  factors  contribute  to  distinguish  the  timber  trade  of 
Hong  Kong  from  that  of  Central  and  North  China.  Owing  to  the  more  tropical 
climate  of  the  south,  a  wood  is  required  which  will  not  shrink  and  which  is  able  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  other  insects.  In  South  China,  American  and 
Japanese  soft  wood  lumber  has  also  to  face  stronger  competition  from  the  various 
hardwood  timbers  of  the  east,  such  as  teak,  Philippine  and  Borneo  woods. 
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The  annual  requirements  of  Oregon  pine  lumber  for  the  Hong  Kong  market  are, 
said  to  amount  to  over  10,000,000  superficial  feet.  The  principal  users  are  the  dock- 
yard and  shipbuilding  companies  at  Hong  Kong,  the  two  largest  of  which  take  about 
1,000,000  superficial  feet  a  year  each,  while  other  shipbuilding  and  repairing  concerns 
also  require  large  quantities.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  Oregon  pine  imported 
goes  up  the  river  to  Canton  and  other  towns,  where  it  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
houses  and  boats.  \ 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  from  British  Columbia  saw-mills  has 
been  imported  into  Hong  Kong  in  past  years.  This  has  been  almost  entirely  brought 
in  by  one  large  importing  firm,  which  has  its  own  mills  in  British  Columbia.  There 
would  appear  to  be  room  for  propaganda  in  favour  of  Douglas  fir  and  the  variety  of 
uses  for  which  it  can  be  employed. 


The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  trade  returns  for  the  four  months  ending 
December  31,  1917,  and  show  the  imports  of  timber  into  Hong  Kong  during  that 
period : — 


Owing  to  high  freights  and  other  causes  the  quantity  of  Oregon  pine  imported 
last  year  was  less  than  usual  and  cannot  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  requirements 
of  the  market  for  this  wood.  A  large  amount  of  teakwood  is  used  by  the  ship  building 
and  repair  companies  for  decking  and  other  purposes.  Teak  is  also  used  for  making 
furniture.  This  timber  is  imported  from  Siam  and  Burma,  usually  in  the  form  of 
logs  to  be  sawn  up  as  required.  The  Philippine  islands  produce  timber  of  excellent 
quality,  but  most  of  it  is  inaccessible  and  hence  costly  to  get  out.  Scarcity  of 
efficient  labour  is  also  hindering  the  exploitation  of  Philippine  timber.  Lauan  timber 
from  the  Philippines  is  one  of  the  chief  competitors  of  Oregon  pine,  while  Philippine 
apigong  is  used  largely  for  flooring.  A  small  quantity  of  lumbayao  is  also  imported 
principally  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Borneo  is  another  source  of  supply  of 
timber  for  the  Hong  Kong  market.  The  Government  of  British  North  Borneo  is 
spending  large  sums  to  develop  the  timber  industry  of  the  colony  and  the  competition 
from  this  source  is  likely  to  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  after  the  war. 
Borneo  timber  is  a  hardwood  of  good  quality  with  many  different  varieties.  It  is 
located  at  convenient  distance  from  the  seaboard  and  can  be  brought  out  at  a  compara- 
tively low  cost.  Borneo  timber  is  imported  into  Hong  Kong  for  use  in  connection 
with  ship-building  and  repairing  and  for  the  construction  of  houses. 


Foochow  pine  is  another  wood  which  has  lately  been  coming  to  the  fore,  being 
available  for  many  purposes  for  which  Oregon  pine  has  been  employed.  This  is  very 
scraggy  and  poor  quality  timber,  being  softer  and  less  durable  than  Oregon  pine,  but 
it  is  good  enough  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  Foochow  pine  is  principally 
employed  for  siding  in  the  construction  of  houses,  but  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes  for  which  a  cheap  wood  is  required.  It  has  long  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  junks  and  other  boats,  while  Foochow  poles  are  displacing  bamboo 
for  scaffolding.  Timber  from  Foochow  is  sold  both  in  the  form  of  poles  and  planks, 
the  latter  not  cut  to  length  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon  pine.  When  properly  treated 
Foochow  pine  will  not  be  affected  by  white  ants. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  past  centuries, 
China  is  practically  destitute  of  forest  wealth  and  this  largely  accounts  for  the 
periodical  occurrence  of  disastrous  floods.    The  hills  back  of  the  city  of  Foochow 


CHIEF  WOODS  USED. 


Oak  

Teak  

Other  hardwoods 
Oregon  pine.  .   .  . 


cu.  ft. 


2,119 
2,210,775 
701,439 
46,166 


INCREASING  USE  OF  NATIVE  TIMBER. 
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comprise  one  of  the  few  districts  in  the  country  from  which  timber  can  be  obtained. 
The  logs  are  floated  down  by  the  excellent  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the 
Min  river  and  its  tributaries  for  a  distance  of  about  230  miles  to  Foochow,  where 
three  saw-mills  are  located.  Another  concern  which  is  the  largest  distributor  of 
timber  in  China  has  lately  commenced  the  building  of  a  fairly  large  and  modern 
saw-mill  at  Pagoda  anchorage,  where  the  seagoing  vessels  load  and  discharge,  9  miles 
below  Foochow.  This  company  expects  to  ship  large  quantities  of  Foochow  pine 
timber  to  Hong  Kong. 

JAPANESE  PINE. 

The  quantity  of  Japanese  pine  sold  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  has  not  been 
large.  Japan  has  developed  the  forest  resources  of  Korea  to  a  great  extent,  especially 
in  the  territory  along  the  Yalu  river,  on  the  Manchurian  border.  Japanese  pine  is  a 
soft  and  not  very  durable  wood.  Although  it  cannot  compare  in  quality  with  timber 
from  British  Columbia  and  other  producing  areas,  Japanese  timber  is  in  demand  for 
purposes  where  a  cheap  wood  is  required,  such  as  for  railway  sleepers,  box  wood  and 
wood  for  the  small  and  cheap  class  of  houses  which  prevail  to  so  large  an  extent  in 
China.  From  Japan  timber  comes  to  Hong  Kong  principally  in  the  form  of  logs 
squared  in  the  rough  direct  from  the  forests.  These  are  worked  up  by  hand  into 
building  material  as  required  by  native  workmen.  Oregon  pine  imports  on  the  other 
hand  consist  almost  entirely  of  heavy  beams,  planks,  boards  and  bridge  timber. 

USE  OF  OREGON  PINE. 

The  Oregon  pine  imported  into  Hong  Kong  is  chiefly  used  by  the  shipbuilding  and 
repairing  companies  for  the  lining  of  cargo  holds ;  for  interior  work  in  cabins,  ceilings, 
bunk  sides,  etc.  In  the  construction  of  houses,  Oregon  pine  is  employed  mainly  for 
siding.  The  Chinese  require  only  rough  timber  for  building  purposes.  Oregon  pine 
is  not  suitable  for  flooring  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  A  fairly  large 
amount  of  Oregon  pine  is  used  for  staging.  Junks  and  sampans  have  been  made  from 
this  wood,  but  Foochow  pine  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

Shipbuilders  at  Hong  Kong  state  that  they  could  use  greater  quantities  of  Oregon 
pine  if  the  wood  was  properly  seasoned.  The  shrinkage  in  Oregon  pine,  which  has  not 
been  naturally  seasoned,  is  one-quarter  inch  to  a  foot  and  for  this  reason  is  not  very 
suitable  for  use  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  dockyard  and  shipbuilding  concerns  at 
Hong  Kong  have  been  considering  the  possibility  of  using  Oregon  pine  for  decking. 
They  are  anxious  to  receive  quotations  on  a  consignment  of  clear-grained  Douglas 
fir  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Hitherto  the  importers  have  given  little  attention  to  this 
matter,  apparently  not  wishing  to  order  small  lots  of  good  quality  Douglas  fir  when 
they  can  confine  themselves  to  China  grade  timber  shipped  in  large  lots.  Teak  has 
hitherto  been  used  almost  entirely  for  decking.  The  decking  employed  includes  4-inch, 
5-inch,  and  6-inch  planks.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  in  favour  of  Oregon  pine  is 
its  lightness.  This  is  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  building  of  shallow 
draught  steamers.  Oregon  pine  weighs  28  to  32  pounds  per  foot  as  compared  with 
55  to  60  pounds  for  teak,  it  is  also  a  very  much  easier  wood  to  work  and  can  be  imported 
sawn  to  the  lengths  required,  whereas  teak  and  other  woods  are  often  sold  in  the  form 
of  logs.  For  these  reasons  Oregon  pine  for  certain  purposes  is  favoured  by  the  dock- 
yard and  shipbuilding  companies  at  Hong  Kong. .  Exporters  of  British  Columbia 
lumber  should  inquire  into  the  possibilities  for  participating  in  this  trade,  as  with  the 
advantages  of  cheap  labour,  shipbuilding  promises  to  be  an  important  industry  at 
Hong  Kong. 

GRADES  AND  SIZES. 

The  Oregon  pine  timber  imported  into  Hong  Kong  is  almost  all  of  what  is  known 
as  the  China  grade,  which  is  a  mixture  of  merchantable  and  No.  2.    The  sizes  o 
planks  required  usually  run  in  inches  as  follows :  12  by  1 ;  12  by  2 ;  12  by  3 ;  12  by  4 ; 
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12  by  5;  12  by  6  and  12,  16,  18,  20,  22  and  24-inch  logs.  The  average  buying*  price 
for  Oregon  pine  before  the  war  ranged  from  $18  to  $22  gold  per  1,000  superficial  feet 
landed  in  Hong  Kong.  Owing  to  high  freights  across  the  Pacific,  the  present  price  is 
around  gold.  This  price  is  very  high  compared  with  other  woods.  As  a  result 
a  larger  proportion  of  Foochow  pine  has  been  sold.  In  normal  times  Oregon  pine 
can  compete  with  Foochow  pine  in  price,  and  at  the  same  time  is  superior  in  quality. 
Lauan  timber  may  be  considered  the  chief  competitor  of  Oregon  pine  in  the  Hong 
Kong  market.  Other  things  being  equal,  Lauan  is  usually  preferred  owing  to  th 
poor  grades  of  Oregon  pine  imported.  In  1916  both  woods  were  selling  for  about  6 
cents  mex.  a  foot.  As  a  rule  Oregon  pine  is  cheaper  and  for  certain  purposes  is  found 
more  suitable.  California  red  wood  is  a  favoured  timber,  but  generally  the  price  is 
too  high.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  white  ant  pest,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
British  Columbia  red  cedar  should  also  prove  a  suitable  wood  for  the  South  China 
market  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  reported  that  the  prices  of  British  Columbia 
lumber  have  been  too  high  as  compared  with  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  this  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  mills  have  never  been  properly  organized 
for  this  business. 

HANDLING  OF  LUMBER  IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  trade  in  timber  with  Hong  Kong  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms,  most  of  whom 
have  long-established  connections  with  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
and  in  other  producing  countries.  These  firms  have  their  own  piling  grounds  at  the 
principal  centres  and  well  organized  system  of  distribution  through  native  dealers 
covering  all  important  points  in  the  interior.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  sales  of 
Canadian  lumber  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  can  increase  without  some  form  of  selling 
organization  and  facilities  for  handling  and  distributing  the  lumber.  In  the  past 
the  trade  in  British  Columbia  lumber  has  been  restricted  chiefly  owing  to  the  lack 
of  representation  and  the  handicap  under  which  the  Canadian  mills  have  laboured 
in  the  securing  of  tonnage  for  the  shipment  of  lumber  abroad.  These  are  matters 
which  is  would  appear  could  be  remedied  by  combined  and  energetic  action  on  the 
part  of  British  Columbia  producers. 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  timber  into  Hong  Kong  is  on  file  with  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Beference 
file  20069. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SELLING  GOODS  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  following  notes  as  to  certain  imports  into  Brazil  are  abstracted  from  a 
booklet  entitled  "  Trade  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil) 
and  surrounding  Districts  with  Hints  and  information  for  Manufacturers  arid  Mer- 
chants," compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Mr  G.  Floyd  Bolfe,  which,  it  should  be  noted,  in  most  cases  give  particulars  of  the 
imports  and  customs  duties : — 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

In  imported  railway  cars  the  United  States  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  other 
nation;  the  long  open  type  of  car  is  required  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce 
any  other.  Although  cars  and  wagons  are  now  being  made  in  Brazil,  the  importation 
of  railway  equipment  will  certainly  continue  after  the  war,  and  it  is  most  advisable 
that  British  experts  should  be  sent  to  Brazil  to  study  the  exact  requirements.  The 
flat-bottom  "  T  "  rails  are  required  for  Brazil,  the  "  bull-headed  "  rails  used  in  Great 
Britain  being  quite  unsuitable.  Competition  depends  on  price  more  than  anything  else, 
provided  the  right  type  of  rail  is  offered.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  rails  are 
shipped  in  one  steamer  and  accessories  (fishplates,  bolts,  etc.)  in  another,  the  customs 
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duties  on  the  whole  work  out  to  about  double  what  they  would  if  all  were  shipped 
together.  British-made  locomotives  are  too  good  and  too  expensive  for  Brazil,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  business  to  be  done  if  British  manufacturers  will  meet  the  requirements. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY. 

Nearly  all  the  electrical  machinery  now  supplied  to  Brazil  comes  from  the  United 
States,  although,  before  the  war,  a  good  deal  was  imported  from  Germany.  The  reason 
for  Great  Britain's  poor  showing  can  only  be  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  suffi- 
ciently pushed  the  sale  through  suitable  agents.  The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Sao  Paulo  will  be  glad  to  place  British  exporters  of  electrical  machinery,  or  any 
other  goods,  in  touch  with  the  right  class  of  agents. 

Fn.ES. 

The  Americans  have  captured  the  file  trade.  Some  years  ago  the  files  were  sup- 
plied from  Great  Britain,  but  the  Germans  took  the  trade  away  in  spite  of  the  poor 
quality  of  their  goods.  The  Americans  followed  the  lead  of  the  Germans,-  but  pro- 
duced a  better  quality  file,  with  better  packing,  and  captured  the  trade.  Customs 
duties  on  files  are  paid  according  to  the  weight ;  consequently  the  demand  is  for  what  is 
now  known  as  "  light  weight"  files.  The  Americans  pack  their  files  in  neat  cardboard 
boxes  of  half-dozen,  dozen  or  more,  depending  on  the  sizes,  whereas  British  makers 
continue  to  wrap  their  files  in  paper  parcels  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  which  par- 
cels get  torn  in  transit,  the  ends  of  the  files  stick  out,  rust  and  generally  are  less  easy 
to  handle. 

HOSIERY  (COTTON). 

Formerly  German  imports  of  hosiery  predominated  in  Brazil.  But  after  the  war 
there  should  be  no  reason  why  British  made  hosiery  should  not  become  prominent, 
as  recent  changes  in  the  Brazilian  tariff  have  rendered  it  preferable  for  better  class 
hosiery  to  be  imported  than  the  poor  quality  article  in  which  Germany  was  to  a  large 
extent  a  specialist.  In  Lisle  thread  hosiery  from  about  8s.  6d.  per  dozen  and  more 
there  should  be  a  very  fine  trade  in  Brazil  after  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  finer 
makes,  up  to  say  20s.  per  dozen.  Manufacturers  should  remember  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  sizes  in  demand  are  smaller  than  those  required  by  the  home  market. 
Whereas  in  England  the  sizes  most  in  demand  are  9-|  and  10,  in  Brazil  the  8£  size 
sells  more  freely  than  any  other  size,  next  to  which  comes  size  8,  followed  by  9. 
Although  the  last  size  is  practically  never  sold  for  full  grown  women  in  England,  in 
Brazil  it  has  quite  as  large  a  demand  as  9^  has  at  home,  the  latter  being  purchased 
more  particularly  by  members  of  the  local  English  or  American  colonies.  The  sale  of 
almost  any  line  of  goods  in  Brazil  is  influenced  by  the  appearance  of  same,  and  Ger- 
many used  to  send  out  even  the  most  inferior  quality  goods  packed  in  attractive  boxes 
or  wrappings.  In  the  case  of  hosiery,  British  exporters  would  do  well  to  replace  the 
present  ugly  bundles  (hosiery  packed  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  cardboard)  by 
attractive  cardboard  boxes  which,  however,  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

hoes. 

The  trade  in  hoes  in  Brazil  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  war,  only  small 
quantities  being  obtainable  from  Great  Britain — which  has  been  by  far  the  largest,  if 
not  the  sole,  supplier  of  hoes  in  this  market.  If  manufacturers  could  keep  their 
weights  rather  on  the  light  side  than  on  the  heavy  side  without  laying  themselves  open 
to  charges  of  falsifying  the  goods,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  cheapen  to  that  extent 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer  and  thereby  be  able  to  compete  more  easily 
against  the  hoes  made  in  Brazil. 

paper. 

Only  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total  of  paper  imported  in  1913  came  from  Great 
Britain.    As  regards  fancy  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  the  German  exporters  sold 
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enormous  quantities  of  these  before  the  war.  In  regard  to  boxes  of  paper  and  envelopes, 
artistic  and  attractive  boxes  are  required,  even  although  the  contents  may  not  be  of 
the  highest  quality.  Only  by  doing  this  can  we  hope  to  compete  against  the  German 
article.  As  to  printing  paper,  the  principal  size  used  in  Brazil  is  66  cm.  by  96  cm., 
the  weights  being  from  16  up  to  40  kilograms  per  ream.  Art  (glazed)  paper  is  used 
to  a  very  large  extent.  The  writing  paper  sizes  are  45  cm.  by  58  cm.,  weighing  from  4 
up  to  8  kilograms,  the  largest  consumption  being  of  the  7  kilogram  weight.  Sanitary 
paper  mostly  comes  from  England,  but  the  Japanese,  who  have  just  established  a 
regular  steamship  service  to  South  America,  are  likely  to  enter  into  competition  in 
this  particular  line  later  on.  British  exporters  of  paper  should  never  fail  to  quote  on 
the  basis  of  the  metric  sizes  of  paper,  i.e.,  centimetres  and  kilograms  must  be  used  and 
not  inches  and  pounds,  although  both  the  English  and  metric  weights  and  measure- 
ments may  be  shown  in  the  invoices. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 

The  reasons  for  Germany's  predominance  as  a  supplier  of  office  goods  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Brazilian  market  are  three,  viz:  Long  credit  terms,  cheap  prices  and 
attractive  goods.  Such  articles  as  scales  for  weighing  letters  nearly  all  came  from 
Germany  before  the  war  and,  in  fact,  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  locally  an 
English-made  letter  weigher.  English  inks  are  gradually  being  supplanted  by  Ameri- 
can and,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  local  importer,  the  principal  reason  is  that 
the  American  firm  supplies  special  filling  stoppers  and  other  ingenuities  which  prove 
so  attractive  to  the  Brazilian  customer.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  supplier  of  office  goods  to  Brazil. 
For  the  benefit  of  British  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  entering  into  competi- 
tion after  the  war  in  regard  to  the  sale  in  Brazil  of  office  supplies,  a  small  range  of 
samples  has  been  remitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

DENTAL  REQUISITES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  are  by  far  the  principal  suppliers,  not 
only  in  Brazil,  but  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  dental  instruments  and  supplies. 
It  is  felt  that  were  our  manufacturers  to  take  the  pains  to  push  their  lines,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  business  might  be  secured. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  MARKETING  MOLYBDENUM  CONCENTRATES  IN  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Eorsyth  Smith. 

Liverpool,  October  11,  1918. — In  response  to  a  request  from  Canada,  some  inquiry 
has  recently  been  made  as  to  the  prospects  for  marketing  molybdenum  concentrates 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

present  situation. 

The  present  situation  is  that  all  molybdenum  supplies  are  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  .of  Munitions,  for  whom  H.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  Metal  and  Mineral  Brokers, 
K-30  and  H-30,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool,  are  acting  as  brokers.  They  state 
that  at  present  there  is  rather  a  slump  in  the  demand,  the  output  of  ore  being, 
apparently,  rather  in  excess  of  requirements. 

In  1915  the  Government  fixed  the  price  at  105s.  ($25,55)'  per  unit  of  molybdenum 
sulphide  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  delivered  in  England,  less  1  per  cent  brokerage 
charges.  The  price  has  since  been  increased  to  120s.  ($29.20)  per  unit.  On  the 
basis  of  85  per  cent  purity  this  is  about  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  per  pound. 
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POST-WAR  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  forecast  post-war  prospects  for  molybdenum  on  the 
British  market,  as  it  was  not  very  largely  used  before  the. war,  tungsten,  with  which 
it  is  interchangeable  for  many  purposes,  being  much  better  known  by  steel  manu- 
facturers. As  a  result  of  the  unsteady  demand  before  the  war,  prices  were  very 
uncertain,  fluctuating  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  in  the  course  of  two  years. 
A  pre-war  price  of  60s.  ($14.60)  per  unit  per  ton,  rose  as  high  as  160s.  ($38.93)  per 
unit  before  controlled  prices  were  fixed  in  1915. 

The  market  for  molybdenum  is  largely  governed  by  the  prices  ruling  for  tungsten. 
In  general,  it  is  considered  that  one  part  of  molybdenum  is  equal  to  two  .parts  of 
tungsten.  In  order,  therefore,  ^to  make  molybdenum  attractive  to  the  steelmaker, 
the  price  per  unit  of  metal  contained  in  the  ferro-alloy  must  be  rather  less  than  double 
the  price  per  unit  of  tungsten  in  the  corresponding  alloy.  In  the  past  the  price  of 
molybdenum  has  greatly  exceeded  this  ratio  to  that  of  tungsten,  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  tungsten  is  said  to  be  more  easily  dealt  with  in  the  melting  furnaces,  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  given  the  latter  the  preference  with  steel  manufacturers. 

Nevertheless,  while  unable  to  speak  positively  on  account  of  the  many  unknown 
factors  in  the  future  situation,  metal  importers  generally  agree  that,  after  the  war, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  fair  and  increasing  demand  for  molybdenum,  and  that,  subject 
to  the  important  considerations  of  price  and  dependability  of  supply,  producers  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  reasonable  quantities.  Australia  and  Norway  will 
be  the  principal  competing  sources  of  supply,  the  Australian  product  being  of  high 
grade,  ranging  from  90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  molybdenum  sulphide.  Large  offers 
have  recently  been  received  from  Norway,  but  dealers  are  somewhat  septical  as  to 
whether  they  will  materialize.  Lists  of  prospective  importers  of  molybdenum  concen- 
trates in  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  districts  may, be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FERRO-MOLYBDENUM. 

There  are  a  number  of  British  firms  who  are  producing  ferro-molybdenum  for 
steelmakers'  use,  so  that  the  demand  for  this  product  is  likely  to  be  less  than  for  the 
concentrates.  Several  firms,  however,  have  expressed  an  interest  in  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  who  are  in  a  position  to  offer  this  alloy  for  export. 
Their  names  and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 


BRAZILIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY  TO  BEGIN  OPERATIONS. 

(Vice  Consul  Richard  P.  Momsen,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  S.) 

The  "  Companhia  Siderurgica  Mineira  "  (The  Iron  and  Steel  Mining  Co.)  will 
shortly  complete  its  new  establishment  at  Sahara,  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 

The  company's  furnace,  which  is  the  largest  as  yet  constructed  in  Brazil,  has  a 
capacity  of  from  25  to  35  tons  of  ore.  In  addition  to  regenerators,  and  refractory 
material  manufactured  in  this  country  under  the  direction  of  the  engineers  of  the 
company,  other  installations,  furnished  by  the  "  Companhia  Mechanica  e  Importadora 
de  Sao  Paulo"  (Machinery  and  Import  Co.  of  Sao  Paulo),  include  two  gas  motors 
of  300  horse-power,  an  air  compressor,  and  a  triphase  dynamo  with  an  alternating 
current  of  200  kilowatts  voltage,  which  distributes  energy  among  several  motors,  one 
of  which,  with  150  horse-power,  runs  the  compressor.  There  are  also  various  apparatus 
for  purifying  the  furnace  gases. 

The  company  has  a  large  stock  of  fuel  with  which  to  begin  immediate  operation 
as  soon  as  the  machinery  is  completely  installed  in  the  mill. 
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TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA,  1917— PART  II. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

Barbados,  October  28, — In  Weekly  Bulletin  774  a  general  analysis  of  the  trade 
of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies,  for  1917  was  published.  Below  is 
set  forth  the  principal  articles  imported  into  St.  Lucia. 

Principal  Articles  Imported  into  St.  Lucia,  1917. 


Articles. 


Drinks:  Aerated  water, wine,  beer  and  spirits. 

Bread  and  biscuit  

it  H  (Fancy)  


(Common) , 


Butter . 


Cheese . 


Cocoa . 
Coffee. 


Confectionery  

Fish-dried  and  salted. 


Fish-canned  

Pickled  herring,  salmon,  etc. 


Flour. 


Cornmeal . 
Pulse  


Oats. 


Corn  

Arrowroot,  tapioca,  etc. 
Jams  and  jellies  


Lard  

Oleomargarine . 


Meats,  canned  

Bacon  and  ham . 
Beef  and  pork  . 

Other  meats  

Milk  condensed . . 


Oils,  cotton  seed  and  corn . 

Provisions  

Salt....  

Sauces  

Sugar,  refined  


Tea   

Tobacco,  unmanufactured , 
it       manufactured . . . 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


United  States  of  America 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

.United  States  of  America 

Barbados  

United  States  of  America 

France  

Canada   

Denmark  

Holland    

United  States  of  America 

France  

Canada  


Brazil . . . 
J  amaica . 


Canada  

Newfoundland . 
Others  


Canada  

Newfoundland  

Others   

United  States  of  America 

Canada  

United  States  of  America 
United  States  of  America 

Trinidad  

Others  

United  States  of  America 
Canada  


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  

United  States  of  America 
United  States  of  America 
Holland   


United  Kingdom. 

Canada  , . 

Others  


United  States  of  America 
Others  


(Cwts) 


48 

7 
40 
185 
293 


(Cwts) 


(Cwts)  7,075 
14, 146 
1,482 


(Cwts)  416 
1,211 


(Cwts)  314 
587 
18 
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Articles. 


Cigars  

Cigarettes  

Vegetables,  canned, 
ii        fresh  . 


Coal  

Hay  and  chaff  

Manure  

Nuts  and  currants 

Oil,  kerosene   

ii  gasoline  


Soap,  fancy . . . 
m  common 


Spirits,  methylated  and  perfumed 

Starch   

Stationery  

Toys  and  games    


Umbrellas  and  parasols. 

Watches  and  clocks  

Furniture  


Puncheons  and  casks  including  shooks  and 

staves  

Manufactured  goods,  unenumerated  

Wood,  white  pine  and  spruce  


ii      pitch  pine. 

n  greenheart 
Shingles,  wallaba. 

Poles  

Apparel  


Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives. 


Trunks  and  bags  

Blacking  and  polishes . 
Books,  printed  


Boots  and  shoes . 


Brooms  and  brushes . 

Bricks  and  tiles  

Candles  


Caoutchouc  

Motor  cars  

Parts  

Carriages,  carts,  etc. 


Countries. 


Canada  

Bermuda  .  

United  States  of  America 

Madeira  

Others  

United  States  of  America 


Trinidad   

United  States  of  America 


United  Kingdom . . 

Canada  

United  States  of  America 


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 
Others  


United  States  of  America 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  

Others  


United  States  of  America 


United  States  of  America 

Canada  

U  nited  States  of  America 

British  Guiana  

British  Guiana  


United  Kingdom ...... 

United  States  of  America 

Others  ,  

United  Kingdom. ... 
United  States  of  America 
Others   , 


United  Kingdom  

U  nited  States  of  America 

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 
Others  


(  nited  Kingdom. 
Others  


Quantity. 


(Tons)  64,577 


(Gals. 


4,174 

83 


(Ft.) 


(M) 


12,706 
376,497 
306,106 
712 
5,500 


(Cwts) 


Bicycler  and  tricycles..  

Bran,  pollard  and  stock  feed 

I 

Cement  

Chemicals  


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 
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Canada   

United  States  of  America 

Barbados  

United  States  of  America 

United  Kingdom  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 
Canada   


(Cwts) 


150 
601 

73 
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Principal  Articles  Imported  into  St.  Lucia,  1917. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Tempered  lime  

China  ware  

Cordage  and  twine 


Cotton  piece-goods 


Cotton,  ribbons,  gloves,  etc. 
Cotton,  other  manufactures. 

Cutlery  ,  

Electrical  apparatus  

Glassware  

Haberdashery  


Lamps  and  lanterns. 
Hollow-ware  


Hats  and  bonnets. . . . 
Hemp  manufactures. 


Scientific  instruments-  

Leather,  undressed  

manufactured  

Engines  and  boilers  for  agricultural  use. 

Manure,  chemical  


Matches   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Metals,   brass  and   manufactures,  including 

copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc  , 

Iron  and  steel.  


Agricultural  implements. 
Nails...  


Rails, 


Musical  instruments  

Painters'  colours  and' materials. 
Paper    


Perfumery 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  

United  Kingdom. .  ... 
United  States  of  America 
Others  


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

France  

Switzerland  

Others  

United  States  of  America 

Others  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 
Others  


United  Kingdom. .  ... 
United  States  ef  America 
Others  


United  Kingdom. 


United  States  of  America 

and  United  Kingdom 
United  Kingdom. .  . . 
United  States  of  America 
Canada   


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  , 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  v 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada   

United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 


United  Kingdom  

United  States  of  America 

Canada  

Others  


Quantity. 


(Cwts)  115 
59 
113 

(Yds)  955.471 
375,596 


(Cwts) 


6 
90 
357 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

If  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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Principal  Agricultural  Products  Exported  from  St.  Lucia. 


Sugar  Products — 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Sugar  vacuum  pan 

cwt 

84,056 

74,011 

80,270 

"  muscovado 

3,499 

15,492 

3,985 

IVlolasscs  and  syrup 

eal 

17,000 

108,107 

78,310 

Rum  

26,054 

18,014.5 

588 

Cacao  

,  cwt. 

18,478 

14,575 

11,716 

Liime  Products — 

s. 

Concentrated  juice  

 gal. 

17,834 

16,823 

11,199 

Raw  juice  

5,182 

1,280 

12,177 

Distilled  lime  oil 

« 

363 

305 

300 

Essential  oil  of  limes.  . 

385 

294 

145 

Green  limes 

brl 

651 

3,403 

4,068 

Cocoanuts .  . 

67.206 

73,306 

139,096 

Honey  Products — 

 lb 

29,338 

45,588 

46,724 

Beeswax ....   

274 

303  • 

96 

Spices — 

Nutmegs  

« 

2,719 

838 

2,315 

Mace  

« 

518 

62 

132 

Vanilla  

« 

342 

573 

Various  Products — 

21,300 

3,513 

10,550 

Kola  

1,920 
606 

1,360 
616 

. .  ...  .gal. 

115 

8,403 

4,289 

1,833 

Forest  Products — 

12,150 

790  tons. 

7351 

165,196 

146,344 

173,487 

12,544 

8,285 

15,492 

43 

419 

134,495 

74 

92 

23,000 

STEEL  SCREW  BOATS  ASKED  FOR  IN  ITALY. 

.  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  Italy,  October  18,  1918. — An  important  Italian  firm  is  in  the  market  for 
three  steel  screw  boats,  2,000-2,200  cargo  (bunkers  excluded),  equipped  with  steam 
engines,  and  three  steel  screw  boats  equipped  with  oil  motors,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  (Ref .  File 
No.  22035).  The  boats  it  is  stated  are  to  be  delivered  gradually  but  not  later  than 
the  31st  day  of  March,  1920.  The  firm  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  the 
soundest  bank  guarantees  and  the  highest  references  and  ask  (1)  for  a  telegram  to 
be  sent  at  their  expense  as  to  whether  the  building  can  be  undertaken,  and  (2)  that 
as  soon  afterwards  as  possible  full  particulars,  plans  and  all  the  necessary  useful 
details  be  despatched  by  mail,  which  will  enable  the  Italian  firm  in  question  to  examine 
the  proposals  and  arrive  with  all  despatch  at  a  final  decision.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  citing  file  number  quoted  above. 


CURRENT  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 
The  Pulp  Market. 

Christiania,  October  17,  1918. — The  market  for  "  mechanical "  pulp  is  still  quiet 
and  without  change.  The  market  for  ••  chemical "  is  better,  there  being  signs  of  a 
livelier  demand  and  firmer  prices  for  Norwegian  sulphite.  "  Easy  bleaching "  has 
been  sold  at  about  kroner  475  ($126.G7)  per  ton  and  strong  at  about  kroner  450 
($120)  per  ton.  For  "bleached"  the  demand  is  remarkably  lively  and  the  price  is 
about  kroner  650  ($100)  per  ton  f.o.b.    There  is  no  demand  in  Norway  for  sulphite. 
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The  Swedish  trade-paper  Affarsvarlden  writes  on  October  9,  that  the  most  important 
occurrence  of  the  last  week  on  the  Swedish  sulphite  market  has  been  a  couple  of  sale3 
of  strong  sulphite  to  the  United  States.  Until  then  there  had  not  been  a  sale  made 
for  more  than  a  year  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  exchange. 
The  paper  adds,  that  the  rise  in  the  exchange  values  of  the  allied  countries  which  has 
taken  place  lately  gives  good  promise  for  the  export  to  the  United  States  being  taken 
up  again. 

Large  Increase  in  the  Grain  Acreage  of  Norway.  ♦ 

The  war  has  made  it  necessary  on  account  of  the  decreased  imports  to  utilize  to 
a  higher  extent  the  farming  lands  of  Norway  and  to  extend  the  acreage  for  the  use 
of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs.  According  to  a  resolution  recently  passed,  it  has  been 
made  a  duty  for  the  farmers  to  increase  their  grain  and  root-crop  production  by  a 
certain  percentage,  and  those  farmers  who  fail  to  comply  with  these  regulations  must 
temporarily  leave  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to  the  communities  in  > which  their 
lands  are  situated.  Norwegian  farmers  have  at  all  times  utilized  their  ground  but  they 
have  to  a  large  extent  used  it  for  pasturing,  which,  as  long  as  the  grain  prices  were 
low,  was  found  more  profitable.  After  the  Norwegian  Government  had  guaranteed  a 
minimum  price  for  the  different  kinds  of  grain  for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  men- 
tioned in  one  of  my  earlier  reports,  the  farmers  found  grain-raising  more  profitable, 
and  it  was  only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  the  communities  have  had  to  take  over  the 
land. 

The  following  figures  shows  the  increase  in  the  acreage  in  1918  as  compared  with 
that  of  1907,  which  latter  year  was  the  last  in  which  an  accurate  census  was  taken. 
For  several  years  in  this  period  there  was  no  remarkable  increase  in  the  acreage. 


Area  in 

Area  in 

Kind  of  Grain — 

Year. 

"Maals". 

Year. 

"Maals". 

Wheat  

1918 

165,826 

1907 

42,176 

1918 

148,285 

1907 

126,467 

1918 

631,596 

1907 

301,698 

1918 

1,388,312 

1907 

892,746 

1918 

119,318 

1907 

51,689 

1918 

36,980 

1907 

34,959 

1918 

2,490,317 

1907 

1,449.735 

Of  other  crops  may  be  mentioned : — 

Area  in 

Area  in 

Kind  of  Grain — 

Tear. 

"Maals". 

Year. 

"Maals". 

1918 

536,496 

1907 

536,496 

The  area  is  given  in  Norwegian  "  maals,"  one  "  maal "  equals  i  acre  (one-quarter 
of  an  acre). 

This  increase  in  the  acreage,  means  that  Norway  now  raises  five-eighths  of  her 
consumption  of  grain  instead  of  three-eighths  as  before. 

Binder  Twine  from  Paper. 

In  Denmark  there  are  now  in  use  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  self-binders, 
and  as  the  regular  binder  twine  has  not  been  obtainable  in  sufiicient  quantities  lately, 
the  manufacturing  of  such  twine  from  paper  has  been  undertaken. 

This  paper  twine  at  first  jproved  too  weak  as  it  did  not  stand  the  hard  stretching 
in  the  binders,  but  after  it  is  now  given  a  treatment  with  some  fatstuffs,  it  does  very 
well. 

A  Danish  engineer  has  constructed  an  apparatus,  through  which  the  paper  twine 
runs.  The  apparatus  is  filled  with  oil — soaked  twist  giving  the  twine  just  sufiicient 
oil.  Specialists  pronounce  this  system  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  the  apparatus 
is  easy  to  attach  and  serve. 
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Paper-yarn. 

In  the  city  of  Moss,  Norway,  there  has  recently  been  started  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper-yarn.  I  inclose  herewith  some  samples  of  the  product.  Several 
machines  are  already  mounted  and  in  full  run  and  shortly  more  machines  are  going 
to  be  put  up,  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  yarn  for  several  purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

(From  Review  of  Australian  Trade.) 
Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
Imports  of  Food  Products,  Spirits,  etc.,  from  Canada. 

Melbourne,  September  12,  1918. — The  following  compilation  illustrates  the  imports 
from  Canada  in  1915-16  and  1916-17,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  of  food  pro- 
ducts, oilmen's  stores,  spirits,  etc. 

Weekly  Bulletin  No.  638  contained  a  report  upon  the  interchange  of  primary 
products  between  Canada  and  Australia,  which  demonstrated  that,  as  Australia  is  a 
large  producer  of  food  products,  the  trade — except  under  abnormal  climatic  conditions 
— is  unlikely  to  show  any  marked  expansion. 

Appended  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports,  under  this  heading,  in  1915-16 
and  1916-17 :— 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

,  +  Increase. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

£13,570 

£13,570 
41 

146 

+ 

*.  .    .  .  217 

212 
684 

+ 

1,619 

46  ■ 

1,987 

18,499 

+ 

16,512 

.  .    .  .  70 

70 

568 

+ 

499 

.  .    .  .  5,994 

5,994 
2,732 
2,798 

.  .    .  .  2,732 

.  .    ..  3,399 

601 

,      .  .  1,403 

1,403 
52 

.  .    ,  ,  52 

.  .    . .  20 

107 

+ 

87 

.  ,    .  .  2,172 

2,146 

26 

2,309 

394 
581 

+ 

1,915 
581 

Imports  of  Medicines,  Drugs  and  Sundries. 

The  Australian  imports  of  medicines  (exclusive  of  drugs,  chemicals,  acids,  etc.), 
in  1916-17  are  given  at  £391,708,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£204,731,  the  United  States  with  £145,237,  and  Canada  with  £8,392.  The  total  increase 
of  imports  over  those  of  the  previous  year  was  £51,816.  The  trade  in  medicines  and 
lines  of  drugs  and  sundries  credited  to  Canada  in  1915-16  and  1916-17  is  shown 
thus : — 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

+  Increase. 

Value. 

Value. 

Decrease 

£  8,395 

+ 

£2,208 

2,473 

1,554 

919 

409 

+ 

409 

3 

..    ..  40 

133 

+ 

133 
40 

4,184 

4,184 
4 

117 

121 

+ 

. .    .  .  181 

794 
287 
4 

+ 
+ 
+ 

613 
287 
4 

363 

166 

197, 

Total 


£13,548  £11,863       —  £1,685 
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Imports  of  Apparel  of  Fur  and  Fur  Skins. 

In  1916-17  the  increase  in  the  importations,  under  this  heading,  increased  by 
£57,300  over  the  previous  year,  in  which  advance  Canada  participated  to  the  extent 
of  £  1,900.  A  review  of  the  Australian  trade  in  import  fur  skins  and  fur  apparel 
appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  540. 

Australian  manufacturers  of  fur  apparel  are  now  importing  considerable  quantities 
of  furred  skins  from  North  America.  » 

Data  relative  to  Canadian  skins  and  sources  of  supply  has  been  supplied  to  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  fur  apparel  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Australian  imports  of  fur  apparel  and  fur  skins  in  1915-16  and  1916-17  are 
tabulated  thus: — 

+ Increase. 

1915-16.        1916-17.  —Decrease. 

Imports  of  fur  apparel   £55,773         £  98,060  +£42,287 

"   skins   18,382  33,395       +  15,013 


Total   74,155         £131,455  +£57,300 


FUR  APPAREL. 

+  Increase. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom                                                 £50,020  £87,210  +£37,190 

Canada     1,379  +  1,379 

Other  British     15  +  15 

France                                                                   2,290  2,782  +  492 

Japan                                                                          243  290  +  47 

Russia  "  .  .                572  *           345  —  227 

United  States                                                         2,197  5,998  +  3,801 

Other  foreign     ;      41  +  41 

New  Zealand   268    —  268 


FUR  SKINS  (DRESSED  OR  PREPARED). 

+Increase. 

1915-16.        1916-17.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £6,935  £  6,141  —  £  794 

Canada   1,850  5,371  +  3,521 

Russia   5,253  10,672  +  5,419 

France   1,278  4,415  +  3,137 

United  States   2,333  4,934  +     2,601  . 

China     1,130  +  1,130 

Japan     506  +  506 

New  Zealand..     152  +  152 

Other     74  +  74 


Dry  Goods,  Textiles,  Corsets,  etc. 

The  increase  in  the  1916-17  Australian  importations  of  Canadian  dry  goods  lines 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  is  attributable  to  the  enterprise  of  a  small  number  of 
manufacturers  in  catering  for  the  trade  and  supporting  capable  direct  representatives 
who  sell  from  a  wide  range  of  samples  of  goods  suitable  for  Australian  requirements. 

The  dry  goods  trade  is,  essentially,  seasonable  and  Canadian  exports  would  have 
materially  increased  had  there  been  transportation  facilities  available.  Some  manufac- 
turers in  the  Dominion  advise  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  raw  materials  and  secur- 
ing the  services  of  sufficient  labour  to  maintain  their  output. 

A  review  of  the  Australian  dry  goods  trade  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601. 

The  chief  items  of  Canadian  dry  goods  in  1916-17  were  corsets,  £52,942;  hosiery, 
£8,713 ;  apparel,  £3,747 ;  textiles,  £7,895 ;  piece-goods,  £2,640 ;  sewing  silks,  .£1,297 ; 
mats  and  matting,  £375,  and  quite  a  varied  number  of  articles  of  less  value. 
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Imports  of  Rubber  Goods  and  Rubber. 

The  total  imports  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  (excluding  waterproof  cloth  and 
footwear)  into  Australia  in  1916-17  are  valued  at  £655,896.  The  chief  countries  of 
origin  were:  United  Kingdom,  £158,908;  United  States,  £397,919;  Canada,  £38,776; 
Italy,  £29,341;  France,  £15,955;  Japan,  £12,076,  and  New  Zealand,  £1,121.  The 
imports  of  rubber,  hard  rubber  sheets,  waste,  elastics  and  surgical  rubber  were  given 
at  £351,968.  The  principal  countries  of  supply  were:  Brazil,  £125,425;  Ceylon, 
£99,643;  Straits  Settlements,  £50,706;  Peru,  £12,988;-  Papua,  £18,084;  Samoa, 
£10,411;  Bismarck  Archipelago,  £7,086;  United  Kingdom,  £7,057;  Fiji,  £6,601,  and 
Java,  £5,314. 

Imports  of  Rubber  Goods  from  Canada. 

1914-  15  Australian  imports  from  Canada   £36,393 

1915-  16  "  "  "      ..   67,006 

1916-  17  "  "  "    39,227 


Imports  of  Leather  and  Rubber  Footwear. 


The  values  of  footwear  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  several 
classifications,  in  1915-16  and  1916-17  are,  for  general  information,  tabulated  thus: — 


Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  n.e.i  

Goloshes    (rubbers),    sand    shoes  and 

boots  

Gum  and  wading-  boots  

Slipper  forms  and  goods  for  slippers,  etc. 

Uppers  and  tops,  soles,  etc  

Boots  and  shoes,  minor  articles  for.  .  .  . 

Total  


+  Increase. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

— Decrease. 

£307,870 

£352,554 

+  £44,684 

58,419 

56,758 

—  1,661 

5,583 

4,866 

—  717 

6,116 

28,911 

-f  22,795 

2,631 

5,873 

+  3,242 

193,740 

202,381 

+  8,641 

£574,359 

£651,343 

+  £76,984 

In  leather  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £203,929; 
the  United  States,  £106,137 ;  Switzerland,  £19,647 ;  Japan,  £17,695,  and  Canada,  £548. 
In  goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes  and  boots  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with 
£35,011,  the  United  States  $12,199,  and  Canada  £9,537.  In  gum  and  wading  boots 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States,  £3,514;  Canada,  £827,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  £523.  Of  minor  articles,  such  as  buttons,  clasps,  buckles,  etc. — not 
entirely  for  boots  and  shoes — the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £68,879;  Japan, 
£59,708;  the  United  States,  £33,026;  Italy,  £22,947;  France,  £14,253;  Switzerland, 
£1,275,  and  Canada,  £783. 

Imports  of  Carbide  of  Calcium. 

The  quantity  of  carbide  of  calcium  imported  into  Australia  in  1916-17  was  98,000 
hundredweight  (112  pounds),  as  compared  with  237,143  hundredweight  in  1915-16. 
The  imports  from  Canada  decreased  from  37,223  hundredweight,  valued  at  £16,865,  in 
1915-16,  to  29,178  hundredweight,  valued  at  £13,717,  in  1916-17.  Norway  continued 
to  occupy  the  premier  position,  but  decreased  the  value  of  its  exports  from  £92,381 
in  1915-16  to  £30,642  in  1916-17,  a  decrease  of  £61,739.  Canadian  carbide  has  an 
excellent  reputation  and  is  firmly  established  in  the  Australian  trade. 

+  Increase. 

1915-16.  1916-17.  —Decrease. 

United  Kingdom   £         47    — £  47 

Canada                                                                16,865  £13,717  —  3,148 

Norway                                                                92,381  30,642  —  61,739 

Sweden                                                                  9,170  8,366  —  804 

United  States                                                          108  1,770  +  1,662 

Japan  ,     2,966  -j-  2,966 

East  Indies,  Java   144    —  144 


Total 


£118,715 


£57,461 


—£61,254 
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Imports  of  Portland  Cement. 

The  imports  of  Portland  cement  in  1915-16  were  1,516,858  hundredweight,  valued 
at  £227,944,  and  1916-17  were  150,025  hundredweight,  valued  at  £25,967.  The  principal 
supplies  of  Portland  cement  were: — 

United  Kingdom  \  

Hong  Kong  

New  Zealand  

Belgium  

China  

Denmark  .'  .  . 

Germany  

Japan  

Norway   .... 

United  States  

Imports  of  Plaster  of  Paris. 

In  1915-16  the  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  192,388  hundredweight,  valued  at 
£49,585.  In  1916-17  the  imports  were  27,830  hundredweight,  valued  at  £12,295.  The 
principal  supplies  coming  from  the  following  countries : — 

1916-17. 

Cwt 

United  Kingdom  

India . .  . .'  . .  . .  

Japan  

United  States  : 

Other  foreign  


Cwt. 

£ 

37,218 

4,786 

27,480 

5,693 

39,932 

8,699 

2,511 

172 

10,559 

1,402 

15,093 

2,976 

6,022 

625 

8,810 

1,082 

1,680 

385 

720 

147 

Cwt. 

£ 

20,780 

9,603 

290 

167 

66 

243 

6,439 

2,210 

255 

72 

To  meet  trade  requirements,  the  plaster  must  be  dead  white.  There  was  a  total 
cessation  of  imports  of  Canadian  plaster  which  prior  to  the  scarcity  of  marine  tonnage 
was  firmly  established  on  the  market.  The  prohibitive  importing  charges  have  caused 
the  active  development  of  the  plaster  industry  in  Australia,  but  more  particularly  in 
South  Australia  where  there  is  an  extensive  plant  in  operation  near  Adelaide. 

Miscellaneous  Imports. 

Included  under  the  miscellaneous  schedule  are  a  number  of  lines  in  which  values 
of  varying  magnitude  are  credited  to  Canada  as  the  country  of  origin.  These  lines, 
amongst  others  of  a  diversified  character,  embraced  spices,  collodion,  fibres,  seeds, 
buttons  and  clasps,  hats  and  caps,  hosiery,  naphtha  and  other  oils,  paints  and  varnishes, 
lithographic  stones,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  fancy  goods,  jewellery,  medals  and 
medallions,  watches,  cameras,  films,  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  acids,  dyes, 
insecticides,  perfumery,  potash,  firearms,  explosives,  brushware,  gums,  packings,  etc. 

These  goods  are  quoted  to  illustrate  that  many  lines  of  Canadian  manufacture 
are  being  successfully  placed  on  the  Australian  market. 

i 

Decline  in  Australian  Imports  from  Canada,  1916-17. 

While  Canadian  export  trade,  generally,  has  made  marvellous  progress  in  recent 
years,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  anomalous  that  the  values  of  made-in-Canada  goods 
and  products  imported  into  Australia  should  have  shown  a  decline  of  £56,207  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  (and  record)  year.  The  explanation  is  that  shipping 
facilities  were  not  available.  With  the  decline,  from  month  to  month,  in  the  value 
of  the  total  importations  into  Australia  in  1917-18,  it  is  probable  that  the  Canadian 
figures  will  also  show  a  further  contraction. 

Until  such  time  as  there  is  substantial  relief  from  the  present  acute  shortage  in 
tonnage,  there  is  not  much  prospect  for  any  marked  development  in  Canadian-Aus- 
tralian trade.  Some  slight  alleviation  has  recently  been  afforded  by  loading  sailing 
ships,  but  the  facilities  offered  by  this  class  of  transportation  are  yet  entirely  inade- 
quate for  requirements. 
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The  Canadian  Commissioner  Ready  to  Assist  Manufacturers. 

This  office  has  continued  to  be  of  practical  service  to  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
recent  months.  Trading  connections  have  been  established  and  orders  secured — 
some  of  considerable  magnitude — through  practical  and  persistent  effort,  far  beyond 
the  introductory  stage.  As  heretofore,  special  reports  as  to  the  trading  outlook, 
domestic  or  oversea  competition  to  be  contended  with,  will  be  gladly  furnished  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  exploiting  the  Australian  markets. 


TRADE  OF  JAPAN  FOR  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1918 — EXPORTS. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 
Part  II. 

Yokohama,  October  7,  1918. — During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  although 
exports  did  not  register  such  large  gains  as  imports,  yet  in  nearly  every  case  an 
increase  was  not'iceable.  There  were  some  exceptions,  however,  such  as  rice,  which 
dropped  from  yen*  9,898,477  in  1917  to  yen  4,399,140  for  the  first  half  of  1918.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  American  and  Canadian  restricted  imports,  and  also  to  the 
Japanese  export  restrictions.  Sulphur  and  camphor  have  also  fallen  off  greatly,  due 
no  doubt,  to  less  demand  from  Europe.  A  few  other  commodities  such  as  copper, 
zinc,  basketware  and  certain  cotton  goods,  have  witnessed  a  decline  due  no  doubt  to 
restrictions  imposed  by  other  countries. 

The  following  figures  give  the  total  exports  in  each  group,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
separate  items  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1917  and  1916. 


Grains ,  Flours,  Starches  and  Seeds. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

4'0,245,226 

13,612,046 

149,100 

Oats  !  

10,165 

33,623 

37,119 

93,197 

34,481 

68,775 

507,234 

49,137 

11,771,417 

2,554,779 

907,234 

11,437,906 

2,097,630 

1,270,026 

1,104,588 

11,762,348 

7,099,349 

6061,871 

Starch  

6,307,009  ) 

92,296  f 

2,106,073 

Beverages,  Comestibles  and  Tobacco. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

33,606,194 

24,799,455 

Tea  

3,222,414 

3,867,481 

Fish,   and  shell-fish,  fresh  

212,403 

177,561 

Fish,  dried- 

Cuttle  

1,996,642 

859,139 

Cod  

354,518 

377,095 

45,409 

11,163 

Fish,  salted — 

268,284 

229,984 

4,259 

4,940 

Sardine  

51,624 

29,922 

Sardines,  boiled  and  dried  

58,002 

140,274 

134,865 

*  1  yen  =  approximate  50  cents  normal  exchange. 
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Beverages,  Comestibles  and  Tobacco. — Continued. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Shell-fish,  riried — 

326,092 

167,067 

204,942 

354,639 

379,573 

540,969 

5*5,377 

63,02*5 

37,397 

64,574 

87,233 

49,418 

12,421 

14,312 

23,544 

265,028 

179,818 

226,558 

10,096,387 

12,296,931 

5,931,118 

4,634,385 

3,096,369 

2,224,115 

Other  beverages  and   comestibles    (in  tins 

and  bottles)  — 

11,357,770 

8,445,853 

7,953,469 

2,505.189 

1,395,507 

1,238,577 

578,32/3 

16,522 

42,936 

11,3.57,77-0 

8,445,855 

7,853,489 

Skins,  Hairs,  Horns,  Tusks,  etc.,  and  Manufactures  Thereof . 

1918.              1917.  1916.  . 

Yen.              Yen.  Yen. 

Total                                                                  3,342,423  3,344,541  1,946,220 

Furs                                                                     960,622           693,974  494,079 

"Leather                                                              1,468,178  1,358,733  527,093 


Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  Manufactures 

Thereof. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

  22,36-9,610 

9,784,681 

10,188,717 

  7,805,905 

1,2-02,223 

  852,668 

506,  &83 

669,578 

  48.0,443 

129,949 

.  .    .  .  108,069 

168,268 

236,217 

  161,671 

235,784 

533,724 

  2,378,317 

1,345,279 

1,614.424 

  1,9.64,705 

2,012,0'53 

875,871 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Medicines  and  Explosives. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total.  .   .  .   .  .   .  .r  

36,335,496 

29,904,119 

25,535,398 

1,536,584 

3,138,823 

3.375,245 

Iodine  

2-66.737 

117,434  . 

722 

2,073,901 

1,427,031 

111,066 

247,129 

934,838 

Copper  sulphate  

46-0,541 

272,528 

2)52,290 

101,239 

625,145 

441,222 

693,167 

73-4,700 

,   S  18,7  3  5 

Bleaching  powder  

852,179 

760,578 

618,316 

Calcium  carbide  

2.256,923 

275,885 

Naphthalin  

22-8,265 

155,454 

2,306,704 

2,889,756 

2,564,712 

977,882 

932,754 

1,445.404 

218,147 

199,694 

189,329 

Prepared  perfumeries — 

2827615 

225.793 

151,794 

205,486 

168.715 

108.969 

204,243 

159,605 

116,747 

458,672 

7.44,325 

Matches — 

11,903,761 

S, 070, 795 

6.758,770 

Other  

2,545,983 

2,442,081 

1.925.956 
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Uyes,  Pigments,  Coatings  and  Fillings  Matter. 

1918.  1917.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 


Total   «5,235, 20-3  2,661,785  2,827,136 

Metal  powders   209,108  508,879 

Pencils   820,159  885,046  418,142 

Inks  )   264,473  182,626  162,547 

Paints  •  1,486,8313  195,642  121,969 


Yarns,  Threads,  Twines,  Cordages,  and  Materials  Thereof. 


1918.  1917.  1916. 

Yen.  Yen.  Yen. 

Total                                                              256,811,290  207,216,775  156,433,913 

Silk                                                                 175,414,999  150,909,213  113,848,899 

Linen  yarns                                                         496,214  98,874  — 

Cotton  threads                                                  1,356,506  1,026,963  628,066 

Lace  threads                                                      571,949  419,713  420,183 

Threads  and  twines  of  flax,  hemp,  jute, 

etc                                                                  429,0>00  271,934  — 

Cordages  and  ropes  of  hemp,  jute,  etc.           326,961  156,450  235,436 

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns                               1,102,719  1,511,593  647,864 

Tissues  and  Manufactures  Thereof. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total                                                  .  . 

166,336,643 

99,026,386 

62,181,256 

48,726,574 

28,694,291 

21,204,864 

Cotton  tissues — 

Stripped  tissues  

2,558,973 

1,813,673 

674,916 

164,628 

105,797 

79,030 

Japanese  towelling,  plain  weaves  . 

47,824 

60,706 

61,837 

5,314,031 

5,634,121 

2,030,315 

575,364 

372,643 

168,860 

22,059,345 

10,381,044 

5,495,150 

Cotton  crapes — 

36,595 

24,460 

29,967 

3,117,044 

2,075,759 

1,012,082 

Cotton  flannels — 

Not  exceeding  2'0  inches  

1,059,027 

3,037,286 

1,305,292 

Exceeding  20  inches  

1,348,298 

690,817 

4'06,106 

Shirtings  and  sheetings,  gray.    .  .  . 

34,416,339 

17,290,830 

7,937,809 

Shirtings  and  sheetings,  white   .  .  . 

5,209,502 

2,180,638 

896,208 

2,730,191 

2,683,355 

T.-cloths  

6,903,683 

3,443,811 

1,364,678 

Cotton  ducks  

1,567,549 

616,124 

784,686 

7,795,000 

5,340,541 

7,280,714 

Woollen  cloth  and  serges  

288,895 

1,744,839 

3,985,697 

2,597,340 

1,376,566 

581,109 

14,009,955 

10,951,774 

9,124,771 

1,485,462 

1,265,119 

1,095,899 

Table  cloths  

1,054,094 

1,419,679 

1,488,611 

404,116 

736,663 

594,278 

446,524 

173,814 

196,298 

!).",, 977 

23,983 

343,121 

477,043 

80,058 

135,293 

1,255,955 

654,230 

Clothing  and  Accessories  Thereof. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

26,872,061 

29,811,286 

Shirts,  stiffened  

.  .   .  .  154,753 

189,543 

103,000 

.    .  .  94,711 

65,455 

49,225 

Undershirts  and  drawers — 

Of  cotton,  knitted  

.    .  .  7,033,318 

7,680,757 

14,327,694 

.    .  .  1,612,860 

800,464 

585,293 

Of  silk  

38,831 

37,004 

Other  

90,999 

100,338 
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Clothing  and  Accessories  Thereof. — Continued. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Gloves  

Yen. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

2,760,938 

1,438,588 

352,090 

13,286 

5,603 

1,889 

Socks  and  stockings — 

2,242,283 

2,145,088 

1,476,749 

156,348 

78,117 

64,063 

Shawls — 

588,304 

104,029 

64,624 

64,228 

53,743 

69,805 

50,477 

229,472 

171,808 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets — 

173,700 

88,355 

25,741 

447,472 

255,592 

217,728 

1,732,347  • 

2,392,465 

2,326,699 

Other  

364,211 

287,745 

263,543 

Boots,  shoes,  of  leather  

1,440,017 

1,336,566 

1,605,075 

331,488 

219.411 

147,483 

Other  

1,027,791 

573,471 

287,480 

Buttons,   of  metal,   shell,  bones, 

etc. . 

5,217,783 

4,054,450 

o  a  r:  o  c  n  (i 
o,45o,bay 

1,945,593 

1,161,306 

1  110  151 

614,212 

562,479 

391  240 

1,055,713 

632,344 

301  flQ? 

Paper  and  Paper 

Manufactures. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

14,972,490 

9,570,239 

5,503,4oy 

1,938,523 

3,620,528 

i,yoz,o^i 

Paper,  cigarette  

1,161,407 

695,404 

271,369 

260,559 

17o,bol 

92,643 

56,916 

/b,by 6 

589,272 

183,706 

108,440 

Paper,  renshi  

950,144 

284,298 

157,405 

73,289 

90,189 

65,520 

2,143,098 

464,767 

440,357 

184,850 

158,222 

140,753 

1,084,340 

254,238 

181,781 

55,115 

48,674 

29,154 

166,326 

124,499 

86,353 

Paper,  other — 

111,232 

103,791 

^59,065 

Other  

2,914,227 

569,960 

446,358 

Blank  books  and  note  books.. 

488,063 

215,866 

146,345 

144,931 

64,176 

112,614 

175,158 

167,808 

128,485 

223,799 

244,056 

169,083 

303,942 

170,352 

Photographs,    calligraphies  and 

pic- 

59,064 

59,487 

48,598 

282,280 

276,636 

213,448 

•  318,746 

182,840 

1  9.4  Q 

283,846 

657,033 

All  other  paper  manufactures  , 

956,826 

616,234 

i  o/,48  I 

Minerals  and  Manu 

factures  Thereof. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

19,701,087 

14,706,726 

12,922,407 

Coal — 

14,051,698 

10,438,770 

Dust . .    .  .  

1,954,027 

1,836,825 

1^17  P^ft 

2,306,298 

1,481,116 

1,392,748 

Potteries  and  Glass  Manufactures. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

17,535,593 

13,463,458 

10,172,719 

1,992,398 

1,408,903 

376,831 

206,235 

1,958,325 

2,264,813 

1.809,135 

203.113 

179,889 

191,374 

958,839 

788,626 

471,702 

117,277 

89,01? 

69,672 
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Ores  and  Metals. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

no  on  '17 

'o  r  q  9  9  ~  1 

Ores — 

9  C  K  0  /f 

12b,  bull 

O07   'Of  "I 

287, 300  | 

Manganese, 

i £  o  con 

1,452, 007 

Other..  .. 

962  QXQ- 

266  8  6S  I 

Iron — 

Ingots  and 

122,201 

Bars,  rods, 

4,781,633 

1,731,476 

Wire  ropes 

2,493,465 

1,317,111 

1,108,782 

856,128 

300,771 

Copper — 

Ingots  and 

53,750,346 

27,512,041 

Plates  and 

1,060,899 

766,850 

340,738 

165,557 

Metal  Manufactures. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

17,825,915 

17,818,202 

5,903,434 

2,902,470 

1,306,675 

299,250 

Implements  and  tools  for  farmers  and 

524,826 

255,370 

146,248 

163,950 

140,523 

114,359 

396,983 

90,999 

65,753 

635,114 

275,825 

153,893 

Iron — 

1,943,292 

1,465,118  "! 

49,768 

341,179  y 

3,530,159 

Other  

8,680,565 

6,074,888  J 

Clocks,  Scientific  Instruments,  Vehicles  and  Machinery. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

71,744,900 

44,828,440 

7,976,956 

937,652 

698,284 

567,122 

Scientific  instruments — for   surgical    .  . 

587,324 

425,883 

363,840 

537,572 

292,357 

18,112 

117,655 

86,606 

59,565,367 

35,419,957 

492,739 

Machinery   and  parts   and  accessories 

thereof — 

1,286,804 

1,192,145 

507,074 

102,824 

274,760 

334,354 

Spinning  and  weaving  machines. 

1,326,943 

672,411 

837,369 

501,184 

374,798 

110,462 

104,697 

45,214 

Miscellaneous. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Total  

39,769,350 

33,846,282 

32,375,820 

3,490 

3,861 

3,974 

Wood — 

739,355 

553,102 

828,685 

4,397,850 

3,455,359 

1,184,030 

Match  sticks   or  splints  , 

776,979 

470,054 

320,335 

"Wood  shavings  for  match 

boxes.    . . 

334,030 

184,985 

129,244 

India-rubber  or  gutta-percha 

manufac- 

tures  

538,422 

263,879 

Celluloid  

839,901 

513,156 

Brushes — 

728,773 

425,940 

1,109,851 

Tooth  brushes  

3,147,553 

1,521,418 

873,065 

Nail  brushes  

165,528 

128,392 

183,072 

Clothes  brushes  

147,853 

155,444 

116,569 

364,794 

195,326 

163,013 

48,782 

39,912 
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MOVING  PICTURES  OF  SHIPBUILDING  IN  CANADA. 

The  Exhibits  and  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has 
taken  a  number  of  moving  pictures  of  shipbuilding  in  Canada.  Mr.  B.  E.  Norrish 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Beeves  went  to  British  Columbia  for  this  purpose  and  took  moving 
pictures  of  wooden,  shipbuilding  from  the  taking  out  of  the  logs  to  the  launching  of 
the  ship.  The  launching  of  a  ship  built  at  Port  Arthur  was  also  photographed.  Films 
were  secured  of  the  building  of  steel  ships  at  the  Canadian  Vickers  plant  in  Montreal 
with  the  launching  of  the  War  Joy,  one  of  the  steel  ships  built  there.  These  moving 
pictures  are  so  real  that  those  looking  at  them  can  see  the  building  operations  as 
clearly  as  if  they  were  actually  visiting  the  scene  of  operations.  On  the  cover  of  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  this  week  is  a  still  photograph  showing  the  War  Joy,  built  by  the 
Canadian  Vickers  plant  in  Montreal,  the  launching  of  which  is  the  closing  scene  in 
the  moving  pictures  of  the  Vickers  shipbuilding  in  Montreal. 

All  these  moving  pictures,  as  well  as  many  others,  representing  Canadian  indus- 
trial activities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  to  be  shown  abroad  in  every  country 
wThere  Canada  has  trade  commissioners.  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  has 
already  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  moving  pictures  of  Canada  in 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  translation  of  the  titles  into  Russian  and  other  languages.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  campaign  which  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  is  undertaking  in  Siberia  is  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  of 
Canada. 


CHILEAN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

(London  Chamber^of  Commerce  Journal.) 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  Chile  during  the  year 
1917  in  Chilean  gold  pesos  at  18d. : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

  $174,068,041 

$424,674,235 

  64,563,262 

153,719,781 

  185,007 

  14,115,086 

31,938,503 

  27,880,195 

4,275,349 

  14,632,423 

  21,046,867 

23,335,559 

3,653,123 

  4,526,365 

13,148,188 

  10,876 

7,573,919 

9,986,575 

8,593,458 

4,301,526 

4,648,206 

  32,903,530 

24,410,586 

$355,077,027 

$712,289,008 

  £26,630,000 

£53,421,000 

The  import  figures  show  a  very  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1916,  in  which 
year  they  amounted  to  £16,700,000.  A  great  deal  of  the  increase  must  be  put  down  to 
an  increase  in  price,  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  increase,  which 
indicates  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  The  total  imports 
in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war,  were  £24,700,000. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  22,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
O.P.R  

Bushels. 

960, 525 
737,397 
598,599 
677,603 
907,082 
1,973,-965 
890,034 
518,877 
718,010 

Bushels. 

70,037 
14,877 
97,529 
38,927 
24,007 
376,561 
422,494 
212,762 
49,848 

Bushels. 

104,031 
63, 121 
62,890 

154,740 
16,211 
84,042 

322,487 
75,850 
43, 182 

Bushels. 

1,022 
26,031 
35,288 

Bushels. 

1,135,615 
841,426 
7(.)4,306 
871,270 
1,003,953 
2,462,285 
1,635,015 
819,046 
811,040 

2,825,182 

877,783 
758,299 
1,412,249 
49,954 

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

56,653 
27,717 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

11,557 

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

V\    tt  „  o, 

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

fTTL          J          T>  _  _ 

feask.  uo-op.  Hilevator  Co                .  . 

Can.  Govt.,  for  Imperial  Government 

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 
Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators- 

1,747,596 

637,599 
450, 349 
1,086,197 

622,088 
(closed. 
125,735 

1  QA    A  *,fi 

LoU, 400 

179,807 

454,373 

78,409 
153, 690 
87,278 

1,125 

36,040 
23,810 
58, 967 

Ail  OKA 

4y, yo4 

ii,yuo,o.x) 

Z, OOO, LZZ 

1, /OO, 304 

328, 164 

16,297,423 

520,400 
1,317,798 

869,937 
04, bio 

160,945 

OOO    I  QK 

ACV7  fiQft 
4U/ , Oyn 

100,934 

40, 156 
iy,  Mo 

i 4, 04< 

2, 204 

736 

6(  1 

*3,995 
739 

722,237 
1,560,177 

1,356,914 
167,753 

A,  t  i  6, 750 
1,059,402 

Q(\~\  r7*7i\ 

oVJ  L ,  /  /  U 

1 Od  TOA 

loo, / ZO 

*  3,995 
1, 846 

3,807,081 

1,059,402 

663,551 
728,104 
1,753,553 
2,893,001 

726,428 
508,613 

49,186 
22,717 
1,183,988 

1,098,382 
614,077 
637,924 
270,777 
124,608 

Miulana — 

724,804 
1,753,553 
2,847,234 

3,300 

limn,  (jr. l.ir  

1,045 

44,722 

Goderieh — 

643,081 
508,613 

6,770 

53,029 

39,381 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

42,416 

22,717 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

«i      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

1,183,988 

Not  reported 

Montreal — 

No.  2  

643,081 
444,954 

173,427 
61,264 

257,098 
117,859 
50,668 
748 

24,776 

15,518 
t  8,812 

36,638 
111,023 

224,579 
13,585 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

11,189,367 

25,865,950 

542,946 
3,799,838 

471,095 
2,308,119 

*  8,812 
122,091 

*  3,995 
t  8,812 
452,101 

12,334,311 
32,438,815 

t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  November  22,  1918. 


Grades. 

jj  yjL  ri^uuiit 

of  Imperial 
Government 

Elevators.  !  Blevator8. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard  

—  

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

52,042 
5,181,281 
1,651,440 
1,713,779 
1,351,279 

H?.7  504 

Bushels. 

112,441 
2,134,797 
255,110 
132,36b 
65,885 
in  rot 

Bushels. 

164,483 
12,710,992 
3,812,266 
3,971,081 
2,429,778 
1,063,280 

456,725 
1,257,345 

25,865,950 

No.  4  Wheat  

5,394,914 
1,905,716 
2,124,934 
/  1,012,614 
395,269 
3,354 
352,566 

11,189,367 

No.  6   

"  452,423j  948 
844,0851  60,694 

11,903,833  2,772,750 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  



3,6101  5,292 
360,212;  281,983 
446,501!  197,615 
390,1351  34,406 
318,984|  83,836 
641,535j  227,719 
204,145  60,919 

3i,'723 
2,243 
147,935 
75,131 
7,346 
278,568 

8,902 
673,918 
646,359 
572, 476 
477,951 
876,600 
543,632 

No.  2  

No.  3  ,  

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  ,.   

No.  2  „  

Other  

Totals  

Barley — 

2,365,122 

891,770 

542,946 

3,799,838 

1,244 
120,375 
189,423 
6,948 
76,231 
76,874 

1,244 
992,080 
758,856 
108,522 
285,527 
161,890 

No.  3C.W  

824,364)  47,341 
531,498!  37,935 

89, 581 1  11,993 
187,886!    -  21,410 

66,975;  18,041 

No.  4  „   

Feed 

Other  

Totals 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W  

1,700, 304 1  136,720 

471,095 

2,308,119 

39,239 
5,063 
4,788 

205, 351 !  1,377 
48, 616 I  126 
17.615;  104 

54,899 

300,866 
53,805 
22,567 
25 
74,838 

No.  3   »   ,  

25 
154 

Totals  

865 

6, 627 

67,192 

49,955 

278,2091  1,846 

122,091 

452,101 

1*3,995 
\  8,812 



*3,995 

8,812 

16, 287, 423 j  3,807,081 

12,334,311 

32,438,815 

*Rye. 


BELGIUM'S  PROBABLE  POST-WAR  REQUIREMENTS. 

We  reproduce  fro'in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  642  the  following  list  of  articles  which 
Belgium  is  expected  to  need  after  the  war  and  which  Belgian  business  men  will  not 
feel  inclined  to  buy  from  Germany.  This  list  was  drawn  np  by  a  well-known  Antwerp 
newspaper  editor: — 

Aluminum  in  sheet,  kitchen  articles,  agricultural  implements,  auto  cycles,  trucks, 
automobiles,  carriages,  motorcycles,  bandages,  cash  registers,  electric  pocket  lamps, 
flour  mills  (installation  of),  graphite  for  piles,  labels,  small  meat  chopping  machines 
(with  motor),  morocco  dressing,  office  furnishings,  sashwork,  shoemakers'  articles, 
spring  beds,  timber,  vacuum  cleaners. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  November 
22,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

 ,  

November  22,  1918— 

Interior  terminals 

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total  

November  28,  1917— 

Bushels. 

11,903,833 
2,772,750 
11,189,367 

Bushels. 

4,393,590 
1,034,331 
1,144,944 

Bushels. 

16,297,423 
3,807,081 
12,334,311 

OK   OKK  OKA 

0, 572, 86 

QO   /IQQ    01  K 

oZ, 4oo, OlO 

8,318,016 
119,905 
11,296,943 

5,845,153 
720, 224 
2,080,296 

14,163,169 
840,129 
13,377,239 

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total  

O,  D'iO,  0/  O 

ZO, GOV, OOi 

November  24,  1916— 

14,172,716 
527, 469 
6,290,923 

7,731,852 
129,466 
10,226,749 

21,904,568 
J  656,935 
16,517,672 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

Total  

OA   QQ1    1  AC 

Ic, UOO, UD< 

November  26,  1915— 

18,373,5X0 
395,707 
5,278,794 

5,560,271 
63,558 
4,126,662 

23,933,801 
459,265 
9,405,456 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

24,048,031 

9,750,491 

33,798,522 

November  26,  1914— 
Terminal  elevators     . 

5,390,285 
761,786 
7,717,330 

2,484,855 
309,346 
3,185,013 

7,875,140 
1,071,132 
10,902,343 

Interior  terminals  

Total.  ,  

13,869,401 

5,979,214 

19,848,615 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 

the  week  ending  November  22,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.V.K..  West  St.  John,  N.B  

I  rovernment  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. . . . 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.R.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  Ont.,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. . . . 

<^uebpc  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec  

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. . . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

..  2 

Hal! tax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  MeNicol  *  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


539,492 
248,475 


112 

348,916 
90,941 


98,493 


1,326,429 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


154,737 
9,915 
45,737 
57,769 
157 
183,843 
462,705 
Not 


74,611 
292,982 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
142,196 


reported. 


1,283,486 


4,564 


146,760 


GERMANY'S  RECENT  COMMERCE  WITH  RUSSIA. 

{Consul- General  Albert  Halstead,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  October  16,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Svenslc  Handelstidning  contains  the  following  interesting  article  on  Ger- 
many's commerce  with  Russia  : — 

More  than  six  months  have  elapsed  since  peace  was  restored  at  Brest-Litovsk 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  as  yet  no  regular  commerce  has  been  established 
between  the  two  countries.  Xo  German  goods  have  come  into  Russia  except  such  as 
have  been  smuggled  in,  nor  has  Russia  exported  anything  to  Germany.  This  is,  of 
course,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  amount  of  goods  which  the  German  military 
authorities  confiscated  immediately  after  the  peace  agreement  was  made.  Lately  it 
is  stated,  however,  that  certain  industries  have  received  coal  from  Germany,  such 
v  industries  evidently  being  under  German  supervision.  This  coal  export  from  Germany 
has  been  compensated  through  Germany  receiving  from  Russia  metals,  asbestos,  flax, 
hemp,  oil,  and  other  textile  goods  and  raw  materials,  all  of  which  are  very  desirable 
products.  The  civil  war  in  Russia  will  to  a  large  extent  prevent  a  livelier  exchange  of 
goods  between  the  two  unequal  parties. 


PORTUGUESE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AT  BAHIA,  BRAZIL. 

{Vice-Consul  Albert  G.  Coffin,  jr.,  Bahia,  Brazil,  September  13,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

The  leading  Portuguese  merchants  of  Bahia  completed,  on  September  10,  101S. 
the  organization  of  the  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  object 
of  the  association  is  to  promote  and  develop  commerce  and  industry  and  to  establish 
better  relations  between  Brazil  and  Portugal. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 
Australia. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 

Melbourne,  October  29,  1918. — Tender  forms,  specifications  and  drawings  have  been 
received  from  Air.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  tbe 
supply  and  delivery  of  the  undermentioned  supplies  required  by  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment Railways,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms,  specifications  and  accompanying  drawings,  are  open  for  the 
inspection  of  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    (Refer  File  No.  200.) 

Should  time  not  permit  to  quote  by  mail,  cabled  quotations  will  receive  considera- 
tion. 

Tenders  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  covering  the  following  products,  close  at  Melbourne  on  January  15,  1919: — 


No. 
31983. 

31984. 
31985. 
31986. 
31987. 
31988. 
31993. 

31995. 
31996. 
31997. 
31998. 

32000. 
32001. 
32002. 


31970. 


Particulars. 

3,500  (72 J  tons)  solid-drawn  copper  boiler  tubes  or 

3,500  ( 69 1  tons)  solid-drawn  brass  boiler  tubes. 

1,071  (90  tons)  loco'  copper  tubes  and  pipes. 

40  tons  and  2,060  bars  round  and  flat  spring  steel. 

206  tons  best  steel  boiler  plates. 

40  tons  mild  steel  sheets. 

80  (740  lineal  feet)  solid-drawn  steel  tubes. 
860  (67  tons)  solid-drawn  copper  flue  tubes  or 
860  (48i  tons)   solid-drawn  steel  flue  tubes. 
57J  tons  copperplates. 
1  ton  copper  rod. 

40  (4  40  lineal  feet)   solid-drawn  steel  tubes. 
500  (43  tons)  solid-drawn  copper  flue  tubes  or 
500  (31  tons)   solid-drawn  steel  flue  tubes. 
9  tons  iron  or  mild  steel  boiler  angles. 
205  cast  steel  wheel  centres. 
203  steel  tires. 

4,260  fibre  end  posts,  for  installations. 
1,300  square  feet  bre  sheet  for  installations. 
4,300  lineal  feet  fibre  tubing  for  installations. 
1,600  lineal  feet  fibre  rod  for  installations. 
31,200  fibre  washers  for  installations. 


South  Africa. 

The  following  cable  has  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  under  date  November  26,  1918: — 

"  Officially  advised  tenders  will  be  invited,  Union  High  Commissioner,  London : 
1,000  freight  cars." 


COMMERCIAL  YEAR  BOOK,  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  writes  under  date 
September  10,  1918,  that  Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  just  published 
and  distributed  their  Commercial  Year  Book,  including  the  annual  report  of  the 
chamber  for  the  year  ended  February  28,  1918. 

One  part  of  the  Year  Book  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  different  trades  during  1917 
by  the  chairman  of  each  section.    Some  of  these  reports  are  submitted. 

51585—4 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department, of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

830.  Fruit. — A  firm  in  Manchester,  England,  wish  to  arrange  for  direct  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  houses  exporting  apricoj  pulp  and  pineapple  chunks. 

831.  Agency. — A  manufacturer's  agent  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  wishes  to  make 
arrangements  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  in  Switzerland. 

832.  Agency. — A  Scotch  Canadian  business  man  who  has  been  in  Canada  for  a 
number  of  years  purposes  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Glasgow  to  establish  a  manu- 
facturers agency.  He  would  like  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
there  and  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  firm  of  window  sash  manu- 
facturers. 

833.  Machinery. — A  Belgian  company  established  in  Brussels,  with  a  branch 
office  in  Montreal,  wishes  to  obtain  supplies  of  machinery  as  follows :  Pumps  of  all 
kinds,  machines  for  canning  and  preserving  factories,  pea-shelling  machines,  enamelled 
iron  tanks  such  as  used  in  breweries,  beer  fillers,  beer-bottling  machines,  bottle-washing 
machines,  machines  for  tarring  barrels  and  other  brewery  equipment,  chocolate  factory 
machines  and  similar  lines. 

834.  Discs. — A  Natal  firm  specializing  in  agricultural  machinery,  ask  for  quota- 
tions on  discs.  Particulars  as  to  kind  and  size  are  on  file  with  the  Department  in 
Ottawa. 

835.  Hammers,  axes  and  household  tools. — A  Natal  firm,  wholesale  distributors, 
request  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  above  lines. 

836.  Box  shooks. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers  ask  for  quotations  on 
box  shooks  of  heavy  kind.  Particulars  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa.  This  inquiry 
is  with  a  view  of  delivery  after  the  war  or  better  ocean  freight  conditions, 

837.  Household  hardware. — A  Durban  firm  of  merchants  and  agents  request 
catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  any  line  of  household 
hardware. 

838.  Household  utensils. — A  Durban  firm  of  merchants  and  agents  are  prepared 

to  receive  on  consignment,  purchase  or  act  as  agents  on  any  suitable  line  of  house- 
hold utensils.    Catalogues,  price  lists  and  correspondence  is -requested. 
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839.  Dry  goods,  all  kinds. — A  Durban  firm  with  sample  rooms  in  Johannesburg, 
are  prepared  to  take  up  an  agency  proposition  on  Canadian  piece-goods,  knitted 
goods  or  ready-mades.    Correspondence,  and  when  possible,  samples  are  requested. 

840.  Kaffir  hoes. — A  South  African  firm  of  wholesale  distributors  ask  quotations 
on  first  lot  of  12,500  dozen  Kaffir  hoes.  Samples,  of  kind  wanted  and  other  particulars 
are  on  file  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

841.  Hams,  canned  meats,  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  dried  fruits. — The 

London  representative  of  a  firm  in  Calcutta,  India,  wishes  to  purchase  supplies  direct 
from  Canada,  and  with  that  object  to  get  into  correspondence  with  producers  and 
packers  of  hams,  canned  meats  of  all  kinds,  lobsters,  salmon  and  sardines;  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  dried  fruits. 

842.  Wear  apparel. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  claim  an  established  connection  among  buyers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
wish  to  obtain  the  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wearing  apparel  generally, 
including  men's  and  women's  knitted  wear,  buttons,  embroideries,  lace  ribbons,  hats 
and  caps,  hose,  half  hose,  corsets,  gloves,  materials  for  making  up,  etc. 

843.  Quills. — An  importing  firm  of  London  importers  established  for  seventy 
years  wish  to  get  Canadian  supplies  of  rough  or  raw  goose  and  duck  quills.  If  prices 
and  quality  are  satisfactory  they  would  at  once  place  a  large  order  and  probably 
arrange  for  permanent  business. 

844.  Drinking  straws. — An  important  British  firm  established  for  nearly  a  century 
wish  to  get  supplies  of  drinking  straws.  In  normal  times  their  demand  would  amount 
to  millions  of  straws  annully. 

845.  Ammonia,  malt,  etc. — A  well-known  Mexican  brewery  requires  large  quan- 
tities of  ammonia  and  malt  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Also  tin  caps  with  cork  for 
bottles. 

846.  Furniture  finishes. — A  Mexican  firm  requires  varnishes  for  furniture, 
powdered  bronze  for  furniture  and  gilding,  hardware  fittings  for  furniture,  nails, 
screws,  bevelled-edge  mirrors,  etc. 

847.  Felts,  wire  or  wool  cloth. — A  Mexican  firm  requires  felts,  wire  or  wool  cloth 
for  paper  manufacturing  machines. 

848.  Salmon.  A  well-established  Mexican  firm  wishes  to  buy,  amongst  other 
things,  salmon. 

849.  Tank  plates,  ship  plates  and  tinplate. — A  Japanese  importing  firm,  with  a 
branch  in  New  York,  wishes  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  tinplate,  tank  plates  and 
ship  plates,  should  supplies  become  available. 

850.  Genoa  merchant  would  buy  for  own  account  and  handle  on  commission 
foodstuffs,  chemicals,  oil  seeds.    Corresponds  in  English  and  knows  all  Italy. 

851.  Genoa  merchant  would  buy  for  own  account  and  on  commission  chemicals, 
soap,  soap-making  materials. 

852.  Commission  agent  at  Genoa  would  handle  on  commission  ladies'  and  gents' 
boots  and  shoes.    Has  travelled  all  Italy. 

'  853.  Stationer  and  bookseller  in  Genoa  would  buy  for  own  account,  stationery 
articles,  pens  and  general  office  sundries. 

854.  Commission  agent  at  Turin  would  represent  manufacturers  of  chemicals, 
pharmaceutical  products,  tallow,  fats,  coroa. 
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855.  Genoa  representative  seeks  agency  of  reliable  firm  exporting -raw  materials' 
for  nil  industries,  especially  oil,  greases  and  chemicals  in  general. 

856.  Party  at  Turin  requires  quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa  for  100  tons  hoop  iron  m/m 
25/60  wide  and  1-4  m/m  thick. 

857.  Genoa  representative  would  act  as  depository  agent  for  ladies'  and  gents'  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers. 

s~>s.  Genoa  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian,  etc.,  exporters  of  cereals 
and  grain,  dried  fruit,  wood-pulp,  lobster  and  fish  canners. 

859.  "  Firm  at  Bari  would  handle  scientific  and  surgical  instruments  and  medical 
appliances,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products. 

860.  Party  at  Ravenna  would  buy  machinery  for  leather  belting  manufacture. 

861.  Genoa  concern  would  buy  on  commission  oils,  soaps,  oil  seeds,  copra,  etc. 

862.  Agent  at  Florence  would  represent  on  commission  manufacturers  of  chemicals 
and  dyestufifs  in  general,  leather  hat  bands. 

863.  Manufacturers  at  Renate  Brianza  requires  to  purchase  supplies  of  "  Gallia- 
lith."  7  .  ' 

864.  Engraver  in  Genoa  would  buy  for  his  own  account  stamps,  seals,  pads,-  stencils, 
boxes  of  letters  in  india-rubber,  etc. 

865.  Turin  firm  inquire  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  horseshoe  nails. 

866.  Genoa  firm  would  handle  umbrella  and  sunshade  ribs,  ironmongery  and  hard- 
ware, lace  and  haberdashery. 

8-67.  Turin  engineers  have  openings  for  spiral  springs. 

868.  Commission  agent  at  Turin  would  handle  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods. 

869.  Turin  commission  agent  desires  agencies  for  leather  and  skins,  boots,  etc. 

870.  Genoa  representatives  seek  agencies  for  skins,  hides,  metals  (raw  and  worked), 
cotton,  waterproof  felts,  soaps,  etc. 

871.  Commission  agents  at  Genoa  have  openings  for  colonial  products  and 
chemicals. 

BRITISH  EMBARGO  ON  IMPORT  OF  CANNED,  PRESERVED  AND  BOTTLED 

FRUIT,  AND  SOAP. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  has  received  intimation  from  the  High  Com- 
missioner, London,  that  British  authorities  have  issued  general  license  for  three  months 
permitting  importation  of  any  quantity  of  fruit,  canned,  bottled  and  preserved,  and 
soap. 

NEW  GERMAN  SHIPPING  BANK  IN  HOLLAND. 

Commercial  Attache  Paul  L..  Edwards  reports  from  The  Hague  that,  according 
to  press  reports,  a  well-known  German  manufacturer,  Thyssen,  is  about  to  establish  a 
bank  in  Rotterdam  under  the  style  of  "  Bank  voor  Handel  en  Scheepvaart."  It  is 
understood  that  this  bank  will  occupy  itself  chiefly  with  the  financing  of  German 
undertakings  and  also  with  the  financing  of  transportation  concerns  engaged  in  the 
Rhine  trade. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal,  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 

HIGH  COST  OF  PRINT  PAPER  IN  FINLAND  AND  GERMANY. 

(Consul  Thornwell  Haynes,  Helsingfors,  Finland,  September  9,  in  United  States 

Commerce  Reports.) 

In  Finland,  noted  for  its  great  wood-pulp  industry,  the  increased  price  of  print 
paper  is  causing  embarrassment,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  difference  in  price  of 
print  paper  in  Finland  and  in  Germany. 

In  the  latter  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  print  paper  cost  2%  cents  per 
pound;  at  present  it  is  6  cents  a  pound.  In  order  to  aid  publishers  the  Government 
decided  to  pay  If  cents  o£  this  6  cents,  the  remaining  4£  cents  to  be  paid  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

In  Finland  before  the  war  print  paper  cost  2f  to  3  cents  a  pound  and  increased 
to  3fJ  cents  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  later  to  5%  cents.  Last  spring  the 
price  reached  7-9  cents,  and  at  present  it  is  10J  cents.  As  all  other  necessities  for 
publication,  such  as  salaries  of  editors  and  printers,  have  also  greatly  increased, 
Finnish  publishers  are  appealing  to  the  Government  for  relief. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 

53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,   4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.  Johnston,   Sun  Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  -Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 


United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  drey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia : 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  othei 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  tke  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  tke  Britisk  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  tke  Country  of  tke  Twentietk  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  Sontk  America  (1915). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva  - 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Artkur.  (Monthly.; 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins.  \ 

Trial  Skipments  of  Wkeat  from  Vancouver  via  tke  Panama  Canal  to  tke  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Tke  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Annual  Report  of  tke  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  tke  Trade  of  Canada. 

Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 

Bulletins  of  tke  Fiftk  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 
Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 
Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 
Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 
Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 

Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 

Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Ckeese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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WAR  MEASURES — CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  Canada,  announce  that  they  will  now  give  favourable 
consideration  to  applications  for  the  importation  of  the  following  restricted  com- 
modities : — 

Automobiles,  value  over  $1,200. 
Expensive  pictures. 
Picture  frames. 
Pleasure  boats. 

Collections  of  coins  and  stamps. 

Fireworks. 

Perfumery. 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. 
Polished  marble. 
Art  works. 
Electric  lamps. 

Restrictions  on  Use  of  Steel  Removed. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  cancellation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  their 
meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  prohibiting  the  use  of  structural  steel,  steel 
shapes,  plates,  bars  or  any  other  form  of  steel,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  $2,000,  in 
the  erection  of  any  buildings  or  structure  of  any  kind,  form  or  description.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  longer  necessary  for  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  steel,  or  the  party 
requiring  the  steel,  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  War  Trade  Board  to  use  steel  in  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

Restrictions  on  Transportation  of  Silver  Spruce  and  Douglas  Fir  Removed. 

Order  in  Council  (P.C.  2923),  dated  28th  November,  1918,  cancels  Order  in 
Council  of  the  26th  of  January,  1918,  by  which  certain  regulations  were  made  prohibit- 
ing the  transportation  of  silver  spruce  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes, except  to  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board;  also  Order  in  Council  of  the  11th 
April,  1918,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Douglas  fir  and  the  transportation  thereof 
except  to  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board.  Such  cancellation  is  made  for  the  reason 
that  hostilities  have  ceased  and  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  have  been  directed  to 
stop  producing  aeroplane  spruce  and  fir  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  because  of 
the  desire  to  add  to  the  market  for  fir  and  spruce  produced  in  British  Columbia. 
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-    BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Relaxation  of  British  Export  and  Import  Prohibitions. 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  the  following  relaxation  of  the  existing  prohi- 
bitions of  export  and  import  have  been  brought  into  force  from  to-day.  Further 
relaxations  will  be  announced  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal. 

A.  EXPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  affected  and  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  prohibitions  applicable  to  each.  In  explanation  of  the  changes  it 
should  be  noted  that  goods  on  list  A  are  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  goods  on 
list  B  to  all  destinations  outside  the  British  Empire,  while  goods  on  list  C  are  pro- 
hibited only  to  countries  neighbouring  enemy  countries.* 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  existing  position  regarding  trading  with 
enemy  countries  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  modifications. 

*A11  destinations  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  other  foreign  countries 
in  Europe  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  French  possessions,  Italy 
and  Italian  possessions,  and  Portugal,  and  to  all  ports  in  any  such  foreign  countries. 

Readings  to  be  Transferred  en  bloc  from  one  List  to  another. 

Present  New 


Heading-.  List.  List. 

Algin  and  its  compounds   B  C 

Bedding-,  parts  thereof   B  C 

Belting,  woven  hair   B  C 

Canes,  unmounted..  . ;   A  C 

Carbon,  Brazilian   A  C 

Carpets  and  carpet  rugs,  wool  or  hair   B  C 

Carts,  two- wheeled  (and  their  component  parts)   B  C 

Celluloid,  articles  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of   A  C 

Cutch  and  extracts  thereof   A  B 

Diamonds  suitable  for  industrial  purposes   A  C 

Fish  bones   B  C 

Gloves,  men's,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather   A  C 

Gloves  made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  not  otherwise  speci- 
fically prohibited   B  C 

Hair,  human  and  tops  (yarns  thereof)   B  C 

Harness  and  metal  fittings  therefor   A  C 

Hides,  manufactures  of  the  following — 

Pickers  and  drop  box  pickers   A  C 

Pinions  centres  (not  otherwise  specifically  prohibited)  ....  B  C 
Leather  goods  of  the  following  description — 

Articles  of  personal  equipment  suitable  for  military  purposes.  A  C 

Bandoliers   .  A  C 

Belting,  leather  manufactures   (pump  purposes)   A  C 

Belts  ,       A     '  C 

Laces.   A  •  . . .  O 

Pouches   A  C 

Goods  manufactured  wholly  or  partly  of  leather,  not  other- 
wise prohibited   B  C 

Moss,  Carrageen   A  C 

Rattan,  woven  '   B  C 

Rubies,  natural  or  synthetic   B  C 

Saddlery,  and  metal  fittings  therefor   A  C 

Sapphires,  natural  or  synthetic   B  C 

Size  and  sizings  (made  from  glue)   B  C 

Sticks,  unmounted   A  C 

Wagons,  four-wheeled  (and  their  component  parts)   B  C 
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Present  New 

Heading.                                                      List.  List. 

Acetones  and  their  compounds  and  preparations   A  C 

Aconite  root                                                                                 .  A  B 

Alcohol  absolute   A  C 

Alcohol   ethylic    mixtures    and    preparations    containing  (not 

otherwise  prohibited)   A  C 

Alcohol  methylic  and  its  esters   A  C 

Amyl  alcohol   A  C 

Aloes   A  B 

Alumino-ferrio   B  C 

Amidol  and  mixtures  containing  amidol   A  B 

Anthracene   oil    and    mixtures    and    preparations  containing 

anthracene  oil   A  C 

Araroba  or  goa  powder   A  B 

Arsenical  ore   B  C 

Arsenic,  compounds  of  arsenic,  and  mixtures  containing  arsenic.  B  C 

Balsams   A  C1 

1  With  the  exception  of  balsam  of  tolu,  which  must  remain  on  List  A. 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations   A  B 

Belladonna  alkaloids  and  their  salts  and  preparations   A  B 

Bismuth  nitrate   A  C 

Bleaching  powder   A  C 

Caffeine  and  its  salts   A  B 

Calabar  beans   A  B 

Carbolic  acid  and  compounds  thereof,  and  preparations  contain- 
ing carbolic  acid   A  C 

Carbon  disulphide   A  B 

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  its  preparations   A  C 

Catechu   A  B 

Cerium,  oxide  and  salts  of   B  C 

Chloroform   A  C 

Chlorates,  all  metallic   A  B2 

2  Except  potassium  chlorate,  which  must  remain  on  List  A. 

Chlorine   B  C 

Chromium  acetate   A  B 

'Chromium  chlorate   A  B 

Chromium  nitrate   A  B 

Chrysarobin   A  B 

Citrates,  not  otherwise  prohibited   B  C 

Chiretta   A  B 

Coal  tar   A  C 

Cobalt,  oxides  and  salts  of  and  such  mixtures  containing  such 

oxides  or  salts  of  cobalt   B  C 

Cobalt  nitrate   A  C 

Cocoa  leaves  and  their  preparations   A  C 

Collodion   A  C 

Copper  acetate   A  C 

"      nitrate   A  C 

iodide   B  C 

sub-oxide  and  mixtures  containing  copper  sub-oxide.  .  B  C 

Cotton  wool  and  articles  containing  cotton  wool   A  B 

Creosote  and  creosote  oils  and  mixtures  and  preparations  con- 
taining such  creosote  and  creosote  oils   A  C 

Cresol,  compounds  and  preparations  of  cresol  and  nitro-cresol.  A  C3 
•  Except  meta-cresol  and  para-cresol,  which  must  remain  on  List  A 

Cubebs   A  B 

Cyanamide   A  C 

Cylinders,  metal,  capable  of  use  for  the  storage  of  gases  or 

liquids  under  pressure   A  B 

Damiana   A  B 

Diatomite  or  infusorial  earth   A  C 

Diethylbarbituric  acid  (verona)  and  veronal  sodium   A  B 

Emetine  and  its  salts   A  B 

Ether,  acetic   A  C 

formic   A  C 

"      sulphuric   A  C 

Eucaine,  hydrochloric  eucaine   (benzamine)   lactate  and  their 

preparations   A  C 

Explosives,  industrial   A  C 

Fustic  (chips  and  extracts)   A  B 

Gelsemium  root   A  B 

Gentian  root   A  B 
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Present  New 

Heading.  List.  List. 
Glycerine  and  preparations  containing  glycerine  not  otherwise 

specially  prohibited   A  C 

Green  oil  and  mixtures  and  preparations  containing  green  oil.  A  C 

Hydrochloric  acid   B  C 

Hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid  and  solutions  thereof   A  C 

Iodoform   A  C 

Ipecacuanha  root   A  S 

Iridium  compounds  ,   B  C 

Jaborandi  leaves   A  B 

Kola  seeds  . .  A  C 

Logwood  (chips,  extract  and  preparations)   A  C 

Manna   A  C 

Molybdic  acid  and  its  salts   B  C 

Naphthalene  and  its  compounds  and  preparations   A  C 

Nickel  nitrate   A  B 

Nitrates,  all  metallic  (not  otherwise  prohibited)   A  C 

Nitric  acid   A  C 

Nitro-toluol   A  C 

Novocain  and  its  preparations   A  C 

Nux  vomica,  preparations  of   B  C 

Oil,  blast  furnace   A  C 

"    wood  tar   B  C 

Osmium  compounds   B  C 

Palladium  compounds   B  C 

Paraldehyde   A  C 

Pencils,  copying  ink   A  C 

Perchlorates,  all  metallic  not  otherwise  prohibited   A  C 

Phenacetin  and  its  preparations   A  B 

Phosphorus   A  C* 

4  Phosphorus  compounds  to  remain  on  List  A. 

Picric  acid  and  its  components   A  C 

Pyridine   A  C 

Quassia  wood   A  B 

Quercitron  bark  and  extracts  thereof   A  C 

Respirators  and  self-contained  breathing  sets  intended  to  afford 

protection  to  the  wearer  against  toxic  atmospheres   A  C 

Rhatany  root   A  B 

Rhodium  compounds   B  C 

Rhubarb,  medicinal   A  B 

Ruthenium  compounds   B  C 

Salicylic  acid  and  its  preparations.  .   B  C 

Salt,  other  than  rock  salt  ,  A  B 

Rock  salt   A  C 

Silkworm  gut  (surgical)  .   A  B 

Soda,  caustic  and  mixtures  containing  caustic  soda   A  C 

Sodium   B  C 

Sodium  bicarbonate   B  C 

Sodium  bicarbonate  in  all  forms,  including  sodium  sesqui-car- 

bonate  and  mixtures  containing  any  of  these  substances .  .  A  C^ 

5  Except  soda  crystals,  which  must  remain  on  List  A. 

Sodium  cyanide,  and  mixtures  containing  sodium  cyanide..   ..  A  C 

"       prussiates  and  mixtures  containing  sodium  prussiates.  A  B 

"       salicylate  and  its  preparations   B  C 

"       sulphide   B  C 

Spent  oxide.  .  .   A  C 

Spirits,  methylated,  and  mixtures  containing  methylated  spirits.  A  C 
Spirits  of  a  strength  of  not  less  than  43  degrees  above  proof.  .  A  C 
Strontium  compounds  and  mixtures  containing  strontium  com- 
pounds  A  C 

Sulphur  and  preparations  containing  sulphur   A  C 

Sulphur,  chlorides  of   A  C 

"       dioxide  liquefied   A  C 

Sulphuric  acid,  and  mixtures  containing  sulphuric  acid   A  C 

"  "■     fuming  (oleum)   A  C 

Surgical  bandages  and  dressings   A  B 

Tar  wood   A  C 

Terebene,  and  articles  containing  terebene   A  C 

Theobromine,  sodium  salicylate   B  C 

Tin,  chlorides  of   A  C 

Titanium  compounds   A  C 

Toluol  and  its  compounds  and  preparations   A 
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CHEMICALS,  ETC. — Continued. 


Present 

New 

Heading. 

List. 

List. 

B 

C 

B 

C 

A 

C 

Zinc  chloride  and  sulphate  and  mixtures  containing  zinc  chloride 

B 

C 

Headings  Requiring  Alteration? 


Delete. 

(A)  Brooms  and  Brushes. 

(A)  Boots  and  shoes  with  soles  or  uppers  of 
leather. 

(A)  Gluestock  of  all  kinds,  including  animal 
hoofs,  untanned  hides  and  pelts  not  other- 
wise specifically  prohibited,  fish  bladders  and 
fish  skins. 

(A)  Resins,  Resinous  gums  and  resinous  sub- 
stances (except  such  as  contain  caoutchouc) 
and  articles  containing  them. 

(B)  Wool,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and  pro- 
ducts of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited  to  all 
destinations. 


(B)  Hair,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and  pro- 
ducts of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited  to  all 
destinations. 


(A)  Leather. 

(A)  Typewriters  and  parts  thereof. 


Substitute. 
(A)  Tooth  Brushes. 

(A)  Boots  and  shoes  (children's)  with  soles 
or  uppers  of  leather. 

(A)  Gluestock  of  all  kinds,  including  animal 
hoofs,  untanned  hides  and  pelts  not  other- 
wise specifically  prohibited,   fish  bladders. 

(A)  Resins,  Resinous  gums  and  resinous  sub- 
stances (except  such  as  contain  caout- 
chouc ) . 

(B)  Wool,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations,  and  except  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Bedding,  carpets  and  carpet  rugs,  hats 
and  caps,   ready-made  wearing  apparel. 
(B)  Hair,    all   manufactures,   mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations,  and  except  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Bedding,  Belting,  carpets  and  carpet 
rugs,  hats. 

(A)  Leather,  except  chamois,  skivers  and 
seal. 

(A)  Typewriters. 


B.  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

A  general  license  has  been  issued  to  permit  of  the  import  of  any  quantity  of  the 
following  articles.*    The  license  will  be  valid  for  three  months. 

*  The  general  license  above  referred  to  does  not  for  the  present  relieve  importers 
from  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  "  permit  to  purchase  "  if  the  goods  are  imported 
from  the  United  States.  A  further  intimation  in  regard  to  this  requirement  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

List  1. — Part  I :  Articles  Prohibited  with  a  View  to  Saving  Tonnage. 

Aerated  mineral  and  table  waters  (unsweetened). 
*Almonds. 

Aluminium,  manufactures  of. 

Aluminium  powder. 

Apparel,  not  waterproofed. 
*Apples. 

Art,  works  cf 
^Bananas. 

Baskets  and  basketware  of  all  kinds. 

Baths  of  metal. 

Birds,  live. 

Bladders,  casing  and  sausage  skins. 

**This  refers  to  consolidated  list  of  prohibited  exports  issued  by  the  British  War  Trade 
Department,  4  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  S.W.,  1,  under  date  of  July  2,  1918. 

*  Subject  to  control  of  price. 
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List  l.-Part  1:  Articles  Prohibited  with  a  View  of  Saving  Tonnage. — Continued. 

Brooms  and  brushes. 

Cement. 

Cocoa,  raw. 

Diatomite  or  infusorial  earth. 

Fatty  acids. 

Fire  extinguishers. 

Flowers,  fresh. 

Gloves  of  leather. 

Hats  and  bonnets. 

Horrrs  and  hoofs. 

Incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Ivory,  vegetable. 

Lawn  mowers. 

Linen  yarns  and  manufactures  of. 
Mops. 

Methyl  alcohol. 
*Nuts. 
Oilcloth. 

Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations. 
Photographic  apparatus. 

Pictures,  prints,  engravings,  and  photographs. 

Plated  gilt  wares. 

Salt. 

Sewing  machines. 

Skins  and  furs,  manufactures  of. 

Stereoscopes. 

Stoves  and  ranges. 

Straw  envelopes  for  bottles. 

Sugar  cane. 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses  complete  (not  containing  gold). 
Time-recording  instruments  of  all  kinds  and  movements  and  parts  thereof. 
Vacuum  cleaners. 
Wringers  and  mangles. 

Weighing  machines,  scales  and  balances  of  all  descriptions. 
Wood  flour. 

A  proclamation,  dated  November  8,  has  been  issued  under  the  Customs  Con- 
solidation Act,  1876,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  following  articles  into  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

Oleo  stearine  and  tallow. 

Olive  oil. 

Onions. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
to  any  such  goods  which  are  imported  under  license  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  such  license. 

This  proclamation  may  be  cited  as  the  Prohibition  of  Import  (No.  28)  Proclama- 
tion, 1918. 

THE  1918-19  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP. 

United  States  Commerce  Reports,  November  8. 

A  cablegram  from  the  American  consul  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  says  that  the  1918- 
19  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  5,250,000  cantars  of  99  pounds. 
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UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

Restricted  Exports. 


REMOVALS   FROM   AND   MODIFICATIONS   OF   THE    UNITED   STATE'S   EXPORT  CONSERVATION 
ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAR  TRADE  BOARD. 


LIST 


The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  342) 
the  removal  of  the  following  commodities  from  the  export  conservation  list,  effective 
November  27,  1918  :— 

Removals. 


Tin,  Babbitt  Metals,  Etc. 

Alloys,  as  follows : 
Containing-  tin. 
Dental. 

Antifriction  metal,  bars  and  pigs  and  all 
shapes,  unless  an  integral  part  of  a  com- 
plete imachine. 
Babbitt  metal,  bars  and  pigs  and  all  shapes, 
unless  an  integral  part  of  a  complete  ma- 
chine. 
Bearings,  as  follows  : 

Antifriction   (unless  an  integral  part  of 
a  complete  machine). 

Babbitt    (unless   an   integral   part  of  a 
complete  machine). 
Bichloride  of  tin. 
Bottle  caps  or  covers  of  tin  foil. 
Bottle  or  jar  closures,  tin. 
Cans,  as  follows  : 

Oils,  second-hand  crushed. 

Oil  squirt. 
Caps,  as  follows : 

Tin-foil  bottle. 
Car  seals,  tin. 
Chaplets,  tin. 
Chloride  of  tin. 
Closures,  tin  bottle  or  jar. 
Cloth,  as  follows : 

Tin  wire. 
Collapsible  tubes,  tin. 
Composition  foil  containing  tin. 
Corks,  crown,  tin. 
Covers,  tin-foil  bottle. 
Crown  corks,  tin. 
Curtain  rollers,  tin. 
Dental  alloys. 
Dicks,  tin  roofing. 

Foil  and  composition  foil  containing  tin. 

Founts,  lamp  (tin). 

Frames,  tin  picture. 

Kitchen  utensils,  tin. 

Lamp  founts,  tin. 

Lanterns,  tin. 

Metals,  as  follows : 

Antifriction. 

Babbitt. 

Type. 

White. 
Novelties,  tin. 
Oxide  of  tin. 
Phosphorized  tin. 
Picture  frames,  tin. 
Printers'  type. 
Rivets,  tinned. 
Rollers,  tin  curtain. 
Roofing  disks,  tin. 
Salts,  as  follows : 

Tin. 
Seals,  tin  car. 
Signs,  tin. 


Tin,  Babbitt  Metals,  Etc. — Con. 

Silverware  containing  tin. 
Solder. 

Specialties,  tin. 
Spouts,  tin. 
Stoves,  tin. 
Sundries,  tin. 

Tableware,  tin,  not  silver-plated. 
Tacks,  tin. 
Tags,  tin. 

Tetrachloride  of  tin. 
Tin,  as  follows : 

Any  metallic  alloy  containing  tin. 

Bichloride  of. 

Bottle  caps  or  covers  of  tin  foil. 

Bottle  or  jar  closures. 

Can    (oil),  second-hand  crushed. 

Chloride  of. 

Collapsible  tubes. 

Crown  corks. 

Compounds  of. 

Crystals. 

Foil  and  composition  foil  containing  tin. 
Oxide. 

Phosphorized. 
Salts. 

Silverware,  containing  tin. 
Tetrachloride. 

Sundry  articles,  all,  either  made  of  tin 
plate  or  coated  or  dipped  tin,  such  as — 
Buttons. 
Car  seals. 
Chaplets. 
Curtain  rollers. 
Household  devices. 
Kitchen  utensils. 
Lamp  founts. 
Lanterns. 
Novelties. 
Oil  squirts  cans. 
Picture  frames. 
Rivets. 

Roofing  disks. 

Signs. 

Specialties. 

Spouts. 

Stoves. 

Sundries. 

Tableware  not  silver-plated. 

Tacks. 

Tags. 

Tops  and  bottoms  and  fastenings  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fiber 
containers. 

Toys. 

Wire. 

Wire  cloth. 
Toys,  tin. 
Tubes,  as  follows  : 

Collapsible  (tin). 
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Tin,  Babbitt  Metals,  etc. — Con. 

Type  metal. 
Type,  printer's, 
rtensils.  kitchen  (tin). 
White  metal. 
Wire    cloth,  tin. 
Wire  tin. 

Machinery,  Tools,  Etc. 
Aeronautical  instruments. 

Aeronautical  (machines,  their  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

Antiaircraft    instruments,     apparatus,  and 

accessories. 
Band-saw  blades. 

Blades,  saw   (circular,  'hack,  and  band). 
Blast  furnaces,  open-hearth. 
Boilers,  as  follows : 

Marine. 

Ship. 

Boring-  machines,  horizontal  and  vertical. 
Boring-  mills  (vertical,  all  sizes). 
Cable,  stud-link  chain. 
Calipers. 

Cars,  railway  (completely  assembled  and  un- 
assembled and  parts  thereof). 
Chain,  as  follows : 

All  iron  and  steel  chain,  either  welded,  cast 

or  stamped. 
Chronometers. 
Chucks,  drill. 
Chucks,  lathe. 
Circular-saw  blades. 
Comber  needles. 
Compasses,  ships'. 
Condensers. 
Dental  instruments. 
Drill  chucks. 
Drilling  machines,  radial. 
Drills,  as  follows : 

Carbon  and  high-speed  twist. 

Twist. 

Engines,  marine  and  parts  (individual  licenses 
not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
for  engines  of  60  horsepower  and  under). 

Files,  abrasive. 

Fireroom  parts,  marine. 

Open-hearth  blast  furnaces. 

Steel  furnaces. 

Grinders,    internal,    plain    and  universal. 
Hack-saw  blades. 
Hydraulic  presses. 
Instruments,  as  follows: 

Aeronautical. 

Antiaircraft. 

Chronometers. 

Dental. 

Pyrometers,     equipment     and  thermo- 
couples. 
Sextants. 
Ships'  compasses. 

Surgical  (individual  licenses  not  required 
to   Canada   and   Newfoundland,  when 
consigned  to  hospitals  and  government 
officials). 
Tachometers. 
Lathe  chucks. 
Lathes,  all  sizes. 
Locomotives  and  parts  thereof. 
Machines  tools,   as  follows : 

Grinders,  internal,  plain  and  universal. 
Horizontal  and  vertical  boring  machines. 
Lathes,  all  sizes. 

Milling    machines,    plain    and  universal 

(except  hand  millers). 
Planers. 


Machinery,  Tools,  etc. — Con. 
Machines  tools1 — Con. 

Radial  drilling  machines. 
Slotters. 

Vertical  boring  mills,  all  sizes. 
Machines,  as  f  ollows : 

Aeronautical,  their  parts  and  accessories. 
Boring   (horizontal  and  vertical). 
Drilling  (radial). 

Milling,  plain  and  universal  (except  hand 
millers). 
Marine  boilers. 
Marine  engines  and  parts. 
Marine  fireroom  parts. 

Marine  steam  turbines  for  mechanical  drive. 

Micrometers. 

Mills,  plate  rolling. 

Needles,  comber. 

Open-hearth  blast  furnaces. 

Plate-rolling  mills. 

Presses,  hydraulic. 

Pyrometers,  equipment  and  thermocouples. 
Radial  drilling  machines. 

Railway  cars  completely  assembled  and  un- 
assembled and  parts  thereof. 
Reamers. 

Rolling  mills,  plate. 

Saw  blades,  circular,  hack,  and  band. 

Sextants. 

Ship  boilers. 

Ships'  compasses. 

Slotters. 

Steel  furnaces. 

Stud-link  Chain  cable. 

Superheaters. 

Surgical  instruments. 

Tachometers. 

Thermocouples  for  pyrometers. 

Tools,  as  follows:  Calipers,  drill  chucks, 
drills,  files,  abrasive  (see  Files),  lathe 
chucks,  micrometers,  reamers,  saw  blades, 
circular,  hack,  and  band. 

Turbines,  marine  steam,  for  mechanical  drive. 

Twist  drills. 

Vertical  boring  machines. 
Vertical  boring  mills  (all  sizes). 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Alloy  steel. 

Bands,  iron  and  steel. 

Bars,  iron  and  steel  (including  flats  6  inches 

wide  and  narrower). 
Boat  spikes. 
Boiler  tubes. 

Bolts,  iron  and  steel  track. 
Boring  tubes    (oil-well  casing). 
Cable  (iron  and  steel,  consisting  of  6  wires 
or  more). 

Casing,  oil-well  (frequently  described  as  "bor- 
ing tubes"). 
Cast-iron  pipe. 

Fabricated  structural  steel,  iron  and  steel, 
including  angles,  channels,  beams,  tees  and 
zees,  and  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
and  heavier,  punched  or  shaped,  including 
tanks  made  of  plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  heavier. 

Frogs  and  switches. 

High-speed  steel. 

Hoops  and  bands,  iron  and  steel,  including 

hot-rolled  and   cold-rolled  strip  steel. 
Iron  and  steel,  as  follows : 
Alloy  steel. 

Bars  (including  flats  6  inches  wide  and 

narrower) . 
Boiler  tubes. 
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REMOVALS  FROM  AND  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS,  ETC.  Continued. 


Iron  and  Steel. — .Con. 
Iron  and  steel — Con. 
Bolts,  track. 

Fabricated  strueturals,  including  angles, 
channels,  beams,  tees,  and  zees,  and 
plates  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
heavier,  punched  or  shaped,  including 
tanks  made  of  plate  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  heavier. 

Frogs  and  switches. 

High-speed  steel. 

Hoops    and    bands,    including  hot-rolled 

and  cold-rolled  strip  steel. 
Mechanical  tubes. 
Nails,  iron  cut. 
Nails,  steel  wire. 

Oil-well  casing  (frequently  described  as 

"  boring  tubes  ") . 
Pipe,  cast-iron. 
Pipe,  drive. 
Pipe,  line. 

Pipe,   wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Poles. 

Rails,  50  pounds  per  yard  and  less,  and 

splice  bars. 
Sheets  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 

thick. 
Skelp. 

Spikes,  boat. 

Spikes,  railroad. 

Spikes,  steel  wire. 

Tie  plates,  steel,  railroad. 

Tool  steel. 

Wire. 

Wire  rods. 

Wire  rope,  ca'ble  or  strand,  consisting  of 
six  wires  or  more. 
Mechanical  tubes,  steel. 
Nails,  iron,  cut. 
Nails,  steel  wire. 

Oil-well  casing  (frequently  described  as  "bor- 
ing tubes"). 
Pipe,  as  follows : 
Cast-iron. 

Iron  and  steel,  drive. 

Iron  and  steel,  line. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Plates,  as  follows : 

Tie  plates,  steel,  railroad. 
Poles,  iron  and  steel. 
Railroad  spikes,  iron  and  steel. 
Railroad  tie  plates,  steel. 

Rails,   50   pounds   per  yard    and    less,  and 
splice  bars. 

Rope,  wire    (iron  and  steel),    consisting  of 

six  wires  or  more. 
Sheets,  iron  and  steel,  less  than  one-eighth 

of  an  inch  thick. 
Skelp,  iron  and  steel. 
Spikes,  boat. 

Spikes,  iron  and  steel  railroad. 
Spikes,  steel  wire. 

Strand    (iron   and   steel),   consisting   of  six 

wires  or  more. 
Tie  plates,  steel  railroad. 
Tool  steel. 
Track  bolts. 
Tubes,  as  follows  : 
Boiler. 

Boring  (oil-well  casing). 

Mechanical  tubes,  steel. 
Wire,  iron  and  steel. 
Wire  rods,  steel. 

Wire  rope,  cable,  or  strand  (iron  and  steel), 
consisting  of  six  wires  or  more. 


Chemicals,  Drugs,  Etc. 

Acids,  as  follows : 

Formic  and  its  salts. 

Hydrochloric. 

Hydrocyanic. 

Hydrofluoric. 

Muriatic. 
Aloes. 
Aloin. 

Antimony,  crimson. 

Atropine  and  its  salts. 

Balsam  copaiba. 

Balsam  tolu. 

Barium  peroxide. 

Belladonna  and  its  products. 

Belladonna  salts. 

Bismuth  salts. 

Bisulphate  of  soda. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Bisulphite  of  soda. 

Blanc  fixe  (sulphate  of  barium). 

Bluestone   (copper  sulphate). 

Blue  vitriol. 

Cadmium,  as  follows: 

Compounds. 
Calcium  hypochlorite  (bleaching  powder). 
Cantharides. 
Carbon  bisulphide. 
Carbon  disulphide. 
Ceresine. 
China-wood  oil. 

Cobalt,  chemical  compounds  thereof. 
Copaiba,  balsam. 

Copper,  chemical  compounds  thereof. 
Cosmetics,  face  creams   containing    salts  of 

mercury. 
Crimson  antimony. 
Digitalin  and  its  compounds. 
Digitalis  and  products. 
Disulphide  of  carbon. 
Emetine  and  its  salts. 
Epsom  salts. 
Ergot. 

Ergotine  and  its  compounds. 

Ether. 

Eucalyptol. 

Face  cosmetics  containing  salts  of  mercury. 
Fertilizers,  as  follows  : 

Humus. 

Land  plaster. 

Poudrette. 

Soot. 
Fluoride  of  soda. 
Formates,  all. 
Formic  acid  and  its  salts. 
Guaiac  resin. 
Humus. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 
Hydrocyanic  acid. 
Hydrofluoric  acid. 
Hyoscine  and  its  salts. 
Hyoscyamine  and  its  salts. 
Hyoscyamus. 

Hypochlorite  calcium  (bleaching  powder). 
Hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
Lactose. 
Land  plaster. 

Manganese,   chemical   compounds  thereof. 

Menthol. 

Milk,  sugar  of. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Mustard  oils. 

Nux  vomica  and  products. 
Oils,  as  follows  : 

China-wood. 

Mustard. 

Sandalwood. 
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REMOVALS  FROM  AND  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE 

Iron   and  Steel. — Con. 

Oxide  of  zinc  (zinc  white). 
Ozokerite. 

Peroxide  of  barium. 
Phosphate  of  soda. 
Plaster  land. 

Philocarpine  and.  its  salts. 
Poudrette. 
Resin,  guaiac. 
Sal  soda. 
Salts,  as  follows  : 

Atropine. 

Belladonna. 

Bismuth. 

Emetine. 

Epsom. 

Formic  acid. 

Hyoscine. 

Hyoscyamine. 

Pilocarpine. 

Strychnine. 

Uranium. 

Zinc. 

Sandalwood,  oil  of. 
Scammony. 

Sodium   compounds,    as    follows : 

Bisulphate. 

Bisulphite. 

Fluoride. 

Hyposulphite. 

Phosphate. 

Sulphate. 

Sulphide. 

Sulphite. 
Soot. 


united  states  exports,  etc. — Continued. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Con. 

Strophanthine  and  its  compounds. 
Strophanthus  and  its  products. 
Strychnine  and  its  salts. 
Sugar  of  milk. 
Sulphide  of  sodium. 
Sulphite  of  sodium. 

Thorium  and  articles  containing  thorium. 
Thymol  and  its  compounds. 
Titanium  compounds. 
Tolu  balsam. 

Tungsten,  and  chemical  compound  thereof. 

Uranium  salts. 

Valerian. 

Vanillin. 

Varnish. 

Veratrin. 

Vitriol,  blue. 

Zinc  oxide  (zinc  white). 
Zinc,  salts  of. 
Zinc  white  (zinc  oxide). 
Zirconium  compounds. 

Hair. 

Animal  hair,  as  follows  : 

Manufactures  of. 

Raw. 
Hair,  as  follows  : 

Animal,  manufactures  of. 

Animal,  raw. 

Horse,  manufactures  of. 
Horsehair,  as  follows : 

Manufactures  of. 

Raw. 


Modifications. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  modification  of  the  following  items  on  the 
export  conservation  list,  effective  November  27,  1918: — 


Iron  and  Steel. 

Plates  (all  classes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and 
heavier  and  wider  than  6  inches  in  diameter. 
This  includes  No.  11  United  States  gauge,  but 
not  No.  11  B.W.  gauge)  ;  has  been  modified 
to  read  as  folows :  Plates  (all  classes,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  heavier  and  wider 
than  6  inches,  or  over  6  inches  in  diameter). 

Rails  and  splice  bars;  has  been  modified  to 
read  as  follows:  Rails,  over  50  pounds  per 
yard. 

Shapes,   including  angles,  channels,  beams, 
tees,  and  zees  ;  has  been  modified  to  read  as 
follows :     Shapes,  3  inches  and  larger  (plain, 
i.e.,  not  punched  or  formed,  including  angles, 
channels,  beams,  tees  and  zees. 


Fibers. 

Fibers,  as  follows :  Produces  manufactured 
from  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton  ;  has  been 
modified  to  read :  Fibers,  as  follows :  Pro- 
ducts manufactured  from  vegetable  fibers, 
except  cotton,  hemp,  and  manila. 

Hemp  and  products  manufactured  there- 
from ;  has  been  modified  to  read :  Hemp. 

Manila  fiber  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom  ;  has  been  modified  to  read  :  Manila 
fiber. 

Vegetable  fiber  products  manufactured 
therefrom  except  cotton  ;  has  been  modified  to 
read  :  Vegetable  fibers,  products  manufactured 
therefrom,  except  cotton,  hemp  and  manila. 


The  effect  of  the  foregoing  modifications  will  be  to  remove  from  the  export  con- 
servation list  the  products  manufactured  from  hemp  and  manila. 


Rubber  (Removal  and  Modification) . 

The  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  removal  of  the  following  commodity  from 
the  export  conservation  list,  effective  November  27,  1918:  Rubber,  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom. 

The  War  Trade  Board  also  announce  that,  effective  November  27,  1918,  the  item 
rubber  has  been  modified  to  read:    Crude  rubber. 
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MR.  JOHN  FINDLAY  COMES  TO  CANADA  FROM  SIBERIA. 

At  the  request  of  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Mr.  John  Findlay,  a  British  engineer,  who  has  been  in  business  in  Siberia 
for  some  years  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  Siberian  conditions,  has  come  to 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  Canadian  industrial  con- 
ditions preparatory  to  acting  on  the  Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia. 
Mr.  John  Findlay's  knowledge  of  Siberia  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Canadian 
members  of  the  commission.  He  is  now  calling  on  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lines 
which  he  thinks  will  be  in  immediate  demand  in  Siberia.  Any  Canadian  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  know  Mr.  Findlay's  opinion  regarding  the  suitability  of  his  products 
for  the  Siberian  market  may  communicate  with  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Mr.  Findlay  says  that  there 
has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  population  of  Siberia  since  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  he  believes  that  the  growth  of  population  will  be  still  greater  in  the  future. 
In  reference  to  this  Mr.  Findlay  says: — 

Increase  of  Siberia's  Population. 

"  From  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  Russian  revolution  in  March,  1917,  immigra- 
tion into  Siberia  practically  ceased.  During  the  war  a  number  of  refugees  from  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  Germans  came  over  and  especially  into  the  Eastern  or 
Maritime  Provinces.  From  March  last  year  until  the  railways  practically  ceased  to 
carry  passengers  the  influx  into  the  country  was  enormous  and  the  Western  Siberian 
towns  on  the  railway  nearly  doubled  their  populations.  The  last  estimate,  gave  the 
population  of  Siberia  as  about  9,500,000,  to  which  must  be  added  a  further  250,000 
Asiatics  who  live  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

"  Many  of  the  refugees  are  without  funds  but  a  certain  number  ot  people  were 
able  to  get  away  from  Central  and  Northern  Russia  with  sufficient  funds  to  enable 
them  to  start  up  small  works  and  factories  and  to  take  up  lands  wherever  they  happen 
to  be.  Some  have  already  started  up,  but  owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation  and 
the  insecurity  of  everything  nothing  very  much  has  been  done.  However,  since  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  took  over  the  railways  in  June  and  July  things  have  become  more 
active  again  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  supplies 
generally.  The  large  co-operative  societies  are  anxious  to  start  manufacturing  articles 
such  as  boots  and  shoes,  clothes,  furniture,  etc.,  and  to  open  up  flour  and  oil  mills, 
cold  stores,  dairies  and  agricultural  implement  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts there  have  been  many  inquiries  for  tobacco  butting  and  cigarette-making 
machines,  nail-making  machines,  etc.,  but  nothing  much  has  been  done  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  supplies.  All  these  industries  will  take  some  time  to  organize 
and  get  going." 

Goods  which  Canada  Might  Supply. 

"  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  demand  for  manufactured  articles,  some  of  which 
could  be  supplied  from  Canada,  such  as  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  dairying 
machinery,  carpenters'  tools,  tools  and  instruments  for  mechanical  workshops,  power 
plants,  road  machinery,  laundry  machinery,  textile  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  leather 
belting,  tinplates  for  the  fish  canneries,  asbestos  goods,  wire  ropes,  horseshoes,  hydratdic 
turbines,  brushes,  building  materials  such  as  lock,  nails,  fittings,  iron  for  ferro-con- 
crete  work,  cutlery,  labour-saving  devices  generally,  sanitary  ware,  enamel  ware, 
lamps,  electric  and  kerosene,  shafting  and  mill  gearing  and  mining  machinery,  light 
railway  materials,  etc.,  saws  of  all  kinds. 
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From  the  above  brief  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  market  and  the 
Japanese  and  United  States  are  quite  aware  of  the  demands  and  are  making  prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

-  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  rouble,  trading  is  difficult, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  make  some  sort  of  stable  currency  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  will  be  arranged  in  the  near  future.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
gel  the  railways  into  working  order  again  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  there  will  be  a 
quantity  of  Siberian  products  available  for  export.  During  the  last  three  months 
one  of  the  large  co-operative  societies  has  sent  to  Canada  a  number  of  furs  and  they 
are  prepared  to  send  over  butter  and  hides  as  soon  as  freight  space  can  be  obtained. 
As  -con  as  the  Black  sea  is  opened  for  traffic,  there  are  large  quantities  of  liquorice 
awaiting  shipment.  Since  the  stoppage  of  exports  in  1916  about  the  only  article 
shipped  from  Vladivostok  has  been  this  root  which  has  gone  to  China  and  the  States. 

"  Owing  to  its  agrarian  population,  Siberia  has  not  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
Bolshevism  as  in  Russia,  excluding  certain  districts,  and  she  is  making  a  rapid  recovery. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  'Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  export  will  give 
this  market  their  careful  attention." 


PROHIBITED  IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  INTO  AUSTRALIA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

Under  a  proclamation  dated  August  14,  1918,  the  importation  into  Australia  is 
prohibited  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  soda  sulphide,  white  lead,  red  lead,  and  wire  rope, 
unless  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Trade  and  Customs  has  first 
been  obtained. 

SATISFACTORY  YIELD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  BRITISH  AND  WELSH  CROPS. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  13,  1918. — Although  the  almost  uninterrupted  spell  of  rainy 
and  unfavourable  weather  which  prevailed  during  September  greatly  jeopardized  the 
very  optimistic  prospects  which  were  entertained  for  phenomenal  yields  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  crops,  it  is  consoling  to  learn  from  the  statement  issued  to-day  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  that  the  dismal  forebodings  so  generally  voiced 
were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  as  far  as  England  and  Wales  are  concerned  the 
yield  of  the  principal  corn  crops  according  to  preliminary  estimates  is  far  above  the 
average,  and  the  total  production  much  greater. 

•  The  exact  details  are  set  forth  in  the  statement  which  is  appended,  but  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  exceptional  production  of  wheat,  the  yield  of  which,  estimated 
at  33  bushels  an  acre — which  is  two  bushels  above  the  average — amounts  to  no  less 
than  10,53 1,000  quarters,  the  largest  quantity  harvested  since  estimates  were  first 
officially  collected  in  1885,  and  which  exceed  last  year's  total  by  three  and  one-third 
million  quarters. 

Unfortunately  a  certain  proportion  of  wheat  was  damaged,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts  and  in  Wales,  but  the  condition  of  the  bulk  is  satisfactory. 

Barley,  half  a  bushel  an  acre  above  the  average,  shows  the  largest  production  since 
1914. 

As  to  oats,  the  yield  is  nearly  two  million  quarters  more  than  the  previous  highest 
on  record  (1907),  the  average  production  of  41£  bushels  per  acre  being  the  best  since 
1910. 

Upon  the  whole  the  damage  to  barley  and  oats  was  considerably  more  serious  and 
widespread  than  in  the  case  of  wheat. 
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The  gross  production  of  these,  together  with  beans  and  peas  was  no  less  than  eight 
and  one-half  million  quarters,  or  35  per  cent  more  than  in  1917. 

As  will  be  seen,  although  the  yield  of  both  kinds  of  hay  falls  short  of  last  year's 
total  in  spite  of  a  better  yield  per  acre,  this  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  considerable 
portions  of  the  usual  area  to  the  production  of  grain  crops. 

Preliminary  statement  showing  the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per  acre  of  the 
Corn,  Pulse  and  Hay  Crops  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1918,  with  com- 
parisons for  1917,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  ten  years  1908-1917. 

Average    Average  of 
Estimated      the  Ten 

Estimated  Total  Produce.  Acreage.  Yield  per  Acre.  Years. 

1918.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.      1917.  1908-1917. 


Crops.  .Quarters.  Quarters.  Acres.  Acres.  Bush.  Bush.  Bush. 

Wheat   10,534,000  7,165,000  2,556,706  1,918,485  33.0  29.9  31.0 

Barley   6,085,000  5,535,000  1,501,413  1,459,796  32.4  30.3  31.0 

Oats   14,336,000  10,865,000  2,779,429  2,258,909  41.3  38.5  39.3 

Mixed  corn*   620,000    139,077    35.7    — 

Beans   889,000  436,000       242,097       203,399  29.4  17.2  27.7 

Peas   439,000  277,000       127,857       102,962  27.5  21.5  24.9 

Tons.  Tons.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Seeds,  hayf   2,098,000  2,404,000  1,446,504  1,681,899  29.0  28"6  29.1 

Meadow  hayi   4,687,000  5,155,000  4,298,498  4,794,213  21.8  21.5  22.6 


*  Mixed  corn  was  apportioned  in  previous  years  among  wheat,  barley  and  oats, 
t  Hay  from  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation. 
t  Hay  from  permanent  grass. 

The  Monthly  Report,  dated  November  1,  separately  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agi-i- 
culture  and  Fisheries,  mentions  that  potato  lifting  had  been  considerably  delayed  by 
the  wet  weather  but  that  good  progress  was  being  made  at  the  end  of  October.  There 
appears  to  be  rather  more  disease  in  the  south  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  general 
quality  is  satisfactory. 

Progress  in  the  pulling  of  the  root  crops  has  been  very  variable,  but  while  little 
has  been  done  in  some  districts  the  quality  of  roots  generally  is  reported  to  be  good. 


HARVEST  IN  WESTERN  SIBERIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  October  29,  1918. — Reports  regarding  the  crop  of  grains  and  grasses 
in  Western  Siberia  in  1918  indicate  that  this  year's  harvest  has  only  been  fair  or 
middling.  There  has  been  a  particularly  dry  season  west  of  Lake  Baikal  this  year. 
A  good  deal  of  rain  fell  in  the  spring  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  but  after 
that  there  was  very  little  rain  in  most  districts.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
peasants  did  not  succeed  in  harvesting  their  crops  in  time  owing  to  the  great  shortage 
of  binder  twine,  which  compelled  them  to  cut  the  grain  by  hand.  The  result  was  that 
the  grain  became  overripe  and  fell  out  before  it  could  be  cut.  Agriculturists  predict 
that  the  peasants  will  sow  a  very  much  smaller  area  next  year  unless  they  can  be 
fissured  of  supplies  of  binder  twine  as  well  as  spare  parts  and  in  many  cases  new 
machines.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  goods  in  Western  Siberian  centres  the  peasants 
are  unable  to  purchase  what  they  require  with  the  money  they  receive  for  their  crops. 
Nearly  every  peasant  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  paper  money  and  is  reluctant 
to  accept  more  so  long  as  he  knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  spend  it  on.  The  killing 
of  cattle  has  stopped  to  a  great  extent  since  the  farmers  prefer  to  maintain  their  herds 
intact  rather  than  to  sell  the  meat  for  paper  money  for  which  they  have  no  use.  Tho 
result  is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  meat  in  Western  Siberian  towns.  The  importa- 
tion of  goods  is  considered  the  only  means  of  relieving  this  situation  and  of  bringing 
out  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  The  goods  shortage  may  be  said  to  have 
therefore  practically  paralyzed  the  economic  situation  in  Western  Siberia. 
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CROP  REPORTS. 

The  following  are  the  reports  from  the  various  districts  of  Western  Siberia 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  grains  and  grasses  for  the  year  1918: — 

Grains. 


District. 


Orenburg. 
A.kmolinsk 


Tobolsk 


Semipalatim-k. 
Tomsk  


Altai .  . . 
Irkutsk 
Yenisei. 


Quantity, 


Middling,  oats  and  wheat  partly  poor  

Harvest  of  all  grains  middling,  oats  partJy 
good . 

Harvest  of  all  grains  middling,  wheat  in 
certain  areas  good,  but  oats  partly  poor, 
partly  good . 

Average  

Winter  rye,  wheat  and  maize  half  good  and 
half  average;  oats  and  barley  for  the  most 
part  average  and  partly  good . 

Good  

Average  

Halt  good  and  half  average  


Quality. 


Middling  and  partly  lean. 

For  t"e  most  part  middling,  part  of 
the  oat  crop  full  grain. 

O&ts  partly  and  higher  than  the  aver- 
age. 

Average. 
Average. 


Higher  than  average,  part  of  the 
grains  of  late  sowing  average. 

Winter  rye  higher  than  average,  other 
grains  for  the  most  part  average. 

Average. 


Grasses. 


District. 


Orenburg  

Vkmolinsk. . . , 

Tobolsk  

Semipalatinsk 
Tomsk  

Altai  

Irkutsk  .  .  . 
Yenisei  


Good   .... 

Half  good  and  half  average  

Half  good  and  half  aveiage  

Average;  on  the  prairie  meadows  partly  poor 

On  flooded  meadows  good;  in  certain  places 
even  very  good;  on  prairie  meadows  half 
good  and  half  average. 

In  certain  places  poor,  others  very  good,  gener- 
ally average. 

Half  good  and  half  middling.  .*.  

Good  


Quality. 


Good. 

For  the  most  part  good. 
Kor  the  most  part  good. 
For  the  most  part  middling. 
For  the  most  part  good,  an  insignifi- 
cant part  average. 


Average. 

A  verage. 
Good. 


FAVOURABLE  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  ST.  KITTS-NEVIS,  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES,  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 

FAVOURABLE  TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   ST.   KITTS-NEVIS,  1917. 

Barbados,  November  5,  1918. — Business  last  year  in  Basseterre,  the  port  and  seat 
of  Government  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  was  reported  as  continuing  fairly  active  with  a 
turnover  in  stocks  in  all  lines  of  goods  about  the  same  as  in  any  average  year  before 
the  war.  The  finances  of  the  colony  were  also  in  a  healthy  condition  as  was  shown  in 
the  annual  address  of  the  administrator  before  the  legislature  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated members  on  "  the  satisfactory  finances,  prosperity  and  internal  peacefulness 
of  the  past  year.  .  .  .  the  excellence  of  the  1917  sugar  crop,  the  good  prices  realized 
for  cotton,  and  the  additional  war  taxation  voted  by  the  council  resulting  in  a  most 
gratifying  improvement  since  the  opening  of  the  la<t  session." 
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The  total  trade  of  the  year  valued  £669,109,  about  the  same  as  1916.  The  trade, 
however,  in  each  of  these  years  very  considerably  exceeded  that  of  previous  years. 
In  1915  the  total  trade  fell  to  £336,698;  but  for  the  five  previous  years  the  average 
would  not  much  exceed  £420,000. 

THE  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  last  year  made  a  record  value  of  £296,594,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  due 
to  prevailing  high  prices.  The  previous  next  highest  figure  was  made  in  1910,  when 
a  value  of  £277,207  was  reached. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA. 

Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  the  imports  from  Canada 
have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1908  they  valued  only  £6,077.  In  1914,  the  first 
complete  year  under  the  new  tariff,  they  rose  to  £17,792,  and  in  1916-1917,  to  £46,095 
and  £58,350  respectively.  St.  Kitts  is  now  importing  nearly  all  her  flour  from  Canada. 
Formerly  there  was  a  prejudice  against  Canadian  flour,  and  certain  brands  of  American 
flour  were  preferred  by  the  smaller  dealers  even  at  an  advanced  price.  This  prejudice 
has  now  been  entirely  overcome.  Whereas  the  United  States  had  formerly  the  trade 
it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadians.  Last  year  14,066  bags  were  landed  from 
Canada  as  against  1,527  from  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  quantity  imported,  largely  due  to  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

Advices  from  St.  Kitts  indicate  that  the  grocery  trade,  as  indeed  all  lines  of 
trade,  found  difficulty  in  getting  supplies.  Canned  and  other  fish,  principally  dried 
pollock  and  hake,  came  in  as  usual,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  with  supplies  there  was 
a  fair  trade  during  the  year.  Prices  were  much  higher  though  affecting  to  no  extent 
the  volume  of  business.  Fresh  fruit  (tinned)  previously  imported  from  the  United 
States  was  for  the  first  time  imported  from  Canada.  A  complaint  is  made  that  some 
lines  of  fruit  put  up  in  bottles  now  coming  into  St.  Kitts  are  not  sufficiently  well 
sealed  for  the  tropical  market.  It  would  be  well  for  Canadian  firms  putting  up  jams, 
marmalades,  and  fruits  in  this  way,  to  use  a  screw  tin-top  bottle  that  will  remain  air- 
tight. 

Reports  come  from  the  dry-goods  trade  that  all  stocks  are  now  getting  low.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  stock  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  this  will  be  continued,  it  is  said, 
until  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  business.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  local  inter-trading  among  the  merchants  in  lieu  of  importing. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  American  cotton  dress  goods  and  cotton  silk  fabrics  are  now 
being  imported,  and  in  patterns  that  were  formerly  considered  as  exclusively  made 
in  Manchester.  French  silks  and  Swiss  and  French  ribbons  are,  too,  being  copied 
by  United  States  firms,  who  are  making  every  endeavour  to  get  a  hold  on  the  West 
Indian  market  with  these  goods.  The  patterns  shown  appear  to  be  well  reproduced, 
but  the  quality  of  material  is  inferior. 

THE  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  reached  a  high  figure  again  last  year,  valuing  £372,514.  Crops 
generally  were  good,  including  sugar  which,  however,  fell  off  a  little  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Canada  was,  as  usual,  the  premier  customer,  taking  half  the 
exports.  The  direction  of  the  trade  to  principal  countries  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
statement : — 

Countries—  1915.  1916.  1917. 

United  Kingdom   £105,810         £  64,211  £160,174 

United  States   2,178  1,387    '  6,418 

British  North  America   40,239  349,008  173,632 

Other  countries   19,330  40,544  32,291 

Total   £167,557         £455,142  £372,515 
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EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  details  of  the  export  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  St.  Kitts-Nevis  for  the 
yi'iir  1917  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 

1916.  1917. 

Article.                                     Quantity.      Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Hides  .   £       357    £  327 

Starch  lb     5,280  44 

Molasses  and  syrup  puns.             906          5,259  1,047  5,284 

Sugar,    muscovado  tons.           3,617         42,248  2,534  47,280 

vacuum  pan  "           12,039       300,738  6,468  120,736 


SUGAR  AND  COTTON. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  referring  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
sugar  industry,  states  that  the  large  crop  of  1916  and  1917,  which  together  amounted 
to  31,154  tons  was  due  to  favourable  weather  conditions  and  to  the  increased  recovery 
of  sugar  from  the  cane  under  factory  conditions.  High  prices  have  no  doubt  stimu- 
lated the  industry,  and  are  accountable  to  some  extent  for  the  returns.  Between  1901 
and  1913  the  annual  average  return  was  12,500  tons.  In  1914  and  1915,  however,  this 
dropped  to  about  9,000  tons.    Last  year  the  crop  returned  15,048  tons. 

The  high  price  of  cotton,  due  to  its  use  for  war  purposes,  caused  an  increase  in 
the  acreage.  The  season  was  a  very  favourable  one.  The  entire  stock  was  purchased 
by  the  Imperial  Government  at  2s.  Od.  per  pound.  The  quantity  exported  was  352,- 
379  pounds. 

PROVISION  CROPS. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  and  the  probable  scarcity  of  imported  foodstuffs  every 
effort  was  made  to  increase  the  area  planted  in  ground  provisions  and  corn.  In 
response  to  a  Government  circular,  10  per  cent  of  all  estate  areas  were  planted  up  in 
such  crops  as  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  and  corn.  The  returns,  though  not  very  large, 
helped  considerably. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  KITTS-NEVIS  FROM  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  DURING  THE  YEARS 

1916   AND  1917. 

1916.  1917 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£  108 

£  111 

126 

113 

5,238 

240 

205 

162 

Butter  -..lb. 

4,558 

387 

5,845 

661 

62.250 

318 

7,500 

72 

Cheese  " 

15,089 

675 

11,200 

669 
83 

Earthenware  and  glassware   .  . 

156 

557 

113 

797 

Fish,  dried  and  smoked.  ..." 

7,325 

3.498 

8,247 

1,980 

924 

1,733 

26 

66 

24 

80 

13 

23 

3 

16 

2 

7 

Flour,    of  wheat  bags. 

16,620 

24,025 

14,066 

35.S69 

420 

6 

Oats  

11,028 

33 

10,472 

60 

27 

612 

Haberdashery   and    millinery .  . 

19 

84 

210 

IS 

6 

1,144 

159 

1,171 

US 

Matches  gross  of  boxes. 

500 

S6 

3,435 

85 

2,956 

14S 

Painters'    colours    and  ma- 

11,573 

387 

9,005 

369 

101 

412 

5,700 

76 

6.220 

83 

20 

11 

1.241 

161 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  ST.  KITTS-NEVIS  FROM  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  ETC.  Continued. 

1916.  1917. 

Article.  Quantity. 

Gin  "         : «  

Stationery    

Tea  lb.  74 

Cigarettes  "   

Potatoes    

White  pine  and  spruce.  .   .  .feet.   

Shingles  No.   

Shooks  bdls  


Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

212 

50 

65 

134 

7 

1,821 

192 

305 

38 

61 

64 

4,527  • 

268,000 

2,801 

885 

3,273,000 

1,365 

1,915 

753 

213 

THE  RICE  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 


Yokohama,  October  1,  1918. — In  May  last  the  price  of  rice  reached  such  a  high 
figure  that  the  Government  was  forced  to  step  in  and  take  control.  Brokers  on  the 
exchange  who  were  known  to  be  speculating  received  instructions  to  stop  bulling  and 
to  dispose  of  surplus  stock.  One  prominent  speculator  was  required  under  penalty  of 
three  months'  imprisonment,  to  refrain  for  a  period  of  three  months  from  buying  rice, 
and  was  forced  to  sell  all  he  had  in  stock.  Ten  or  more  other  brokers  on  the  Produce 
Exchange  were  served  with  warnings  and  ordered  to  stop  gambling  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  thereby  helping  the  rise  of  prices.  It  was  announced  by  the  ^Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  that  this  step  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  official  exam- 
ination of  the  brokers'  books.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  completed  plans  for 
buying  up  imported  rice  already  in  Japan,  and  for  importing  large  quantities  from 
other  countries.  Fixed  prices  were  enforced  by  the  authorities  for  this  rice  and  ten 
of  the  largest  import  firms  in  Japan  were  designated  to  import  foreign  rice  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  rice  by  general  traders. 

In  contrast  to  the  market  price  for  foreign  rice  of  yen*  27.00  per  koku,f  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  lowered  it  to  yen  18.70  per  koku.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of 
Japanese-grown  rice  went  up  to  as  high  as  yen  43.60  per  koku. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  foreign  rice  among  the  Japanese  masses, 
who  say  that  it  is  not  as  satisfying  as  the  domestic  article,  and  is  not  so  sweet  to  the 
taste,  which  fact  militates  against  the  popular  use  of  foreign  rice  in  J apan. 

At  first  the  result  of  the  Government  endeavours  were  very  encouraging.  Prices 
began  to  drop  on  all  the  exchanges  and  the  report  of  German  peace  proposals  caused 
the  market  to  drop  still  further.  The  prices  as  fixed  by  the  authorities  at  this  time 
were  as  follows : — 

Saigon  rice  (cleaned),  second  grade  at  Yen.        8.20  per  100  kin.* 

"      rice   (cleaned),  first  grade  at  "  8.40 

Rangoon  rice  (cleaned),  first  grade  at  "  8.40 

Tonkin  rice  (cleaned),  first  grade  at  "  8.70 

"      rice  (cleaned),  second  grade  at..  "  8.20 

"      rice  (cleaned),  third  grade  at  "  7.90 

*  (1  Kin  =  1.32  pounds.) 


The  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  Government  bought  the  rice  and 
that  for  which  they  sold  it  to  the  public  was  met  by  the  Government. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  officials  for  the  control  of  the  soaring- 
price  of  rice,  the  market  price  did  not  decline  for  long.  On  the  contrary,  a  steady 
advance  was  again  soon  noted.  This  was  caused  partly  by  the  shortage  of  stock  on 
the  markets  as  well  as  in  the  producing  centres,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
meantime  the  British  Government  had  prohibited  the  export  of  Rangoon  rice  from 


1  1  Yen  =  50  cents,  approximately,  normal  exchange. 
■  1  Koku  =  4.96  bushels. 
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India.  This  was  enough  to  stimulate  the  brokers  to  shove  the  prices  lip  to  yen  31-50 
per  koku,  the  highest  it  had  ever  reached  up  to  that  time,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
that  the  record  price  of  yen  43-60  was  reached. 

Of  course  all  this  was  very  hard  on  the  labouring  and  especially  the  middle  classes 
who  depend  on  fixed  monthly  salaries  for  their  existence.  Rice  constitutes  the  main 
diet  of  the  people  and  is  therefore  a  necessity.  Any  articles  that  might  have  been  used 
as  substitutes  for  rice  such  as  barley,  wheat,  and  flour,  beans,  etc.,  all  advanced  in 
price  proportionately  with  rice,  as  did  also  other  necessities  such  as  sugar,  salt,  tea, 
soy,  miso,  fuel,  and  clothing,  some  of  which  even  advanced  at  a  rate  higher  than  that 
of  rice. 

When  Japan  mobilized  for  Siberia  prices  soared  once  more  to  yen  32-40  per  koku, 
and  excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  in  the  Tokyo  Exchange  that  the  police  had  to 
intervene.  In  view  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  past  corrective  measures  of  the 
Government  authorities,  they  decided  to  extend  their  control  to  the  Spot  market, 
which  so  far  had  proven  of  much  support  to  the  bulls  on  the  exchanges.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  a  large  consignment  of  rice  to  be  brought  from  Korea.  The 
authorities  also  instructed  the  provincial  governors  to  collect  reports  on  the  visible 
supplies  of  rice  from  holders  who  had  over  one  koku  in  their  possession.  A  fine  of 
100  yen  was  to  be  imposed  on  any  who  refused  to  give  the  required  information. 
The  exchanges  were  also  notified  that  if  some  corrective  step  were  not  taken  on  their 
own  account  that  the  authorities  would  have  to  take  some  radical  means  to  suppress 
bullish  manipulation.  As  a  result,  the  brokers  at  once  decided  that  new  business  in 
August  would  be  prohibited.  The  authorities  despatched  officials  into  the  producing 
centres  and  caused  holders  to  market  any  stock  they  had  on  hand. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  conditions  a  feeling  of  panic  grew  up  among  the  people 
and  a  riot  broke  out  in  a  small  fishing  village  in  Toyama  Prefecture,  where  the  wives 
of  the  fishermen  attacked  a  ship  that  was  loading  with  rice  at  the  time  and  carried 
off  part  of  the  cargo.  This  seemed  to  be  the  spark  that  was  needed  to  kindle  similar 
outbursts  throughout  all  Japan,  for  simultaneously  riots  broke  out  in  all  the  large 
cities.  In  Tokyo  and  other  large  centres  much  damage  was  done,  and  in  many  instances 
the  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  quell  the  disorder,  while  at  all  important  points 
soldiers  were  placed  on  guard.  Altogether  4,200  arrests  were  made  in  these  riots 
before  the  trouble  was  averted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  impression  now  prevailed  more  widely  throughout  the 
country  that  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  rice,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  Government 
enactment  to  control  the  price,  a  great  scramble  for  available  supplies  was  made, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a  steady  rise  in  price  until  first-grade  quality  shot  up 
to  yen  50  per  koku,  and  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  the 
exchanges  were  again  closed.  The  retail  prices  of  rice  rose  to  50  sen  a  sho  (1-6  quarts) 
as  compared  with  15  sen  a  sho  before  the  war.  Riots  again  broke  out  and  some  dealers 
closed  tip  their  stores,  refusing  to  sell  their  holdings  on  account  of  the  excitement 
prevailing.  In  Kobe  the  head  office  of  Suzuki  and  Company,  one  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  rice,  was  burned  down  by  the  mobs,  and  many  riots  broke  out  in  Osaka,  Kyoto, 
Nagoya,  and  Hiroshima. 

Further  riots  were  prevented  in  some  prefectures  by  the  granting  of  bounties  by 
the  officials  to  the  poorer  and  needy  families.  However  many  labour  troubles  were 
caused  by  the  strikes.  The  Government  officials  decided  to  import  more  rice  from 
Chosen,  while  Mr.  Ito,  chief  of  the  agricultural  crop  section  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  issued  a  statement  showing  the  supply  of  rice  on  hand 
in  the  country  to  be  adequate  for  all  needs,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  crop 
to  be  excellent. 

On  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  threaten  the  application  of  the  decree  for 
controlling  prices  of  commoctities,  prices  began  to  fall.  The  authorities  then  decided 
to  adopt  the  scheme  of  compulsory  purchase  whereby  they  would  requisition  all  the 
stocks  of  rice  held  by  farmers  at  a  fixed  price.    This  was  sold  to  the  public  with  the 
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co-operation  of  experienced  merchants  and  spot  dealers  who  bought  up  over  500,000 
koku  of  rice  in  the  rural  districts.  At  the  same  time  His  Imperial  Majesty  made  a 
donation  of  yen  10,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  there  were  many  other  large 
grants  from  private  individuals. 

There  was  a  big  slump  on  all  the  exchanges  as  soon  as  the  Government  price  of 
yen  33  per  koku  for  commandeered  rice  (intermediate  grade)  was  announced.  Then 
again,  a  long-looked-for  rain  to  put  the  final  touches  on  this  year's  crop  of  rice,  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing,  and  although  there  was  a  typhoon  the  latter  part  of 
August,  this  did  not  materially  affect  the  prevailing  prices,  as  the  Government  was 
able  to  state  that  very  little  damage  to  the  rice  plants  had  been  caused  thereby.  However, 
the  people  were  very  much  depressed  and  there  was  of  course,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
a  grea^t  tendency  among  all  classes  to  place  the  whole  blame  on  the  Government  for 
the  present  position  of  things,  and  gradually  a  general  demand  grew  up  that  the 
present  Government  should  resign,  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  high  price  of  rice.  This  resulted  a  little  later  in  the  resignation  of  the 
Government  and  the  forming  of  a  new  cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hara. 

Another  typhoon  experienced  on  September  24  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
rice  crops,  although  this  fact  was  not  at  first  established,  but  market  prices  went  up 
quite  sharply,  and  in  some  places  even  to  yen  60  per  koku.  These  high  prices  sub- 
sided, especially  on  the  announcement  of  the  official  estimate  of  the  new  season's 
crop,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  new  Government  which  tended 
to  let  the  price  drop  naturally  with  the  incoming  of  the  new  crop  on  the  market.  At. 
the  same  time  the  official  purchases  of  domestic  rice  carried  on  by  the  old  Govern- 
ment under  the  temporary  rice  and  general  requisition  laws  were  discontinued  b> 
the  new  Government. 

The  official  estimate  of  this  season's  rice  crop  published  a  day  or  so  ago,  is  put  at 
58,983,380  koku,  the  figures  showing  an  increase  of  5,089,572  koku  or  9-4  per  cent  as 
compared  with  an  average  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  comparison  of  the  rice  crops  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  first  official  fore- 
cast for  the  current  year,  are  shown  below: — 


Year.  Crops. 

1908..  koku.  51,933,893 

1909   "  52,437,662 

1910   "  46,633,376 

1911   "  51,712,433 

1912   "  50,222  509 

1913   "  50,255,267 

1914     "  57,006,541 

1915  ,   "  55,924,590 

1916   "  58,442,386 

1917   "  54,568,067 

1918  (first  forecast)  .  .   "  58,982,952 

Average  year   "  53,893,380 


The  "  average  year  "  is  the  average  of  five  years. 

The  only  measure  taken  by  the  new  Government  lately  to  help  relieve  the  rice 
situation  is  the  decision  to  take  off  the  tariff  on  foreign  rice  coming  into  the  country. 
This  will  be  promulgated  in  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Ordinance  about  November  10 
next. 

Mr.  Yamamoto,  the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  said  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  "  let  the  rice  situation  take  its  own  course  and  it  will  adjust 
itself  in  time."  This  fairly  represents  the  present  position  of  things,  with  the  price 
of  rice  now  at  yen  33-00  per  koku  for  December  delivery. 
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TRADE,  AGRICULTURE,  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS. 

Commissioner  G.  Whitfield  Smith,  in  British  Colonial  Eeports. 

October,  1918. — The  imports  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  were 
valued  at  £34,930,  as  compared  with  £29,009  in  1916. 

The  exports  were  valued  at  £42,085,  as  against  £27,807  in  1916. 

Classified  under  their  respective  headings,  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports  for  the  years  1916  and  1917  reads  as  follows : — 

1916.  1917. 

Salt,  coarse                                                                            £13,715  £14,560 

"     fishery*                                                                                 6,388  17,178 

Sisal                                                                                              3,281  5,950 

Sponges                                                                                         1,912  872 

Conchs                                                                                       1,715  1,956 

*  Newfoundland  purchases  fishery  salt  only. 

The  direction  of  trade,  both  imports  and  exports,  during  the  year  under  review 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Countries —  Imports.  Exports. 

United  Kingdom   £  1,604  — 

British  Colonies   4,090  £13,021 

Foreign  countries   29.176  29,064 

Total   £34,930  £42,085 


Salt. — The  year  1917  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  salt  industry 
as  that  in  which  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  when  the  selling  price  reached 
a  figure  unknown  for  very  many  years.  Especially  welcome,  as  the  result  of  Govern- 
ment effort,  was  the  reappearance  of  Newfoundland  as  a  purchaser,  after  an  absence 
of  about  twenty-two  years.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  salt 
producers  to  capture  and  retain  this  market  within  the  Empire,  a  market,  too,  which 
alone  is  able  to  absorb  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  salt  output  of  the  Dependency. 
As  the  result  of  correspondence  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  it  was  found  that  the  prospects  of  extending  the  salt  trade 
of  Turks  islands  to  the  markets  of  the  Brazilian  Bepublic  were  of  a  most  hopeful 
character.  The  magnitude  of  trade  requirements  in  this  direction,  however,  placed  it 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  present  salt  producers  to  handle,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Huestis*,  a  capitalist  of  New 
York,  to  take  the  matter  up.  Mr.  Huestis  has  leased  from  this  Government  (for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years)  the  extensive  but  abandoned  salinas  at  West  Caicos  (Caicos 
Islands) ,  and  arrangements  are  already  on  foot  to  commence  work  on  them  at  an  early 
date.  As  the  output  of  the  West  Caicos  salinas  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  one  million 
bushels  of  salt  per  annum,  the  addition  to  the  revenue  in  the  shape  of  royalty  from 
this  source  at  no  very  distant  date  will  be  considerable. 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  demand  above  referred  to,  the  stock  of  salt  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  almost  nil»and  the  prospects  for  1918  are  therefore  entirely 
dependent  on  the  coming  season. 

Sponges. — The  sponge  industry  in  consequence  of  the  war  shows  a  further  falling 
off.  Exports  to  the  value  of  only  £872  are  recorded.  These  figures  show  a  decline  of 
£140  below  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  are  the  lowest  given  for  many  year?. 

Bell  Sound  (Caicos  Islands),  another  shallow  water  creek,  about  eight  miles  in 
extent,  belonging  to  the  Government,  was  leased  to  Mr.  Clement  Mudge,  of  New  York, 
in  November  of  the  year  under  review,  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  sponge  growing. 
It  is  expected  that  operations  in  this  connection  will  be  commenced  during  the  coming 
summer  months. 
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Sisal. — This  industry  continues  to  show  most  satisfactory  progress,  the  natural 
result  of  the  phenomenally  high  prices  which  are  now  obtained  for  cleaned  fibre  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States.  Exports  to  the  value  of  £5,950  are  recorded,  an  increase 
of  £2,669  over  those  for  the  previous  year. 

Conchs. — Exports  of  this  food  commodity  to  the  neighbouring  Eepublic  of  Haiti 
show  an  increase  of  £240  over  the  figures  given  for  the  previous  year.  Over  three 
million  conchs  were  exported  during  the  year  under  review. 

Lobster-canning. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tin  and  other  materials, 
this  promising  industry  has  had  perforce  to  be  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Sea  Shells. — This  industry  is  likewise  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  great  war. 
These  shells  are  re-exported  through  New  York  to  Italy  where  they  are  Used  for  cameo 
work  and  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

Cotton. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  steadily  increasing  among  peasant  land- 
holders in  the  Caicos  Islands,  although  the  total  quantity  produced  is  small. 

This  industry  has  also  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  will  in  future  regularly 
appear  among  the  recognized  exports  of  the  Dependency. 


SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  various,  ports  in  the  Dependency  during  the 
year  was  407,  with  a  tonnage  of  217,610,  as  compared  with  307  and  a  tonnage  of 
209,882  during  the  year  1916. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  of  shipping  outwards  during  the  past  two 
years : — ■ 

Year.  Vessels.  Tons. 

1916   307  209,882 

1917   405  216,307 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  October  28,  1918. — Unsettled  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the 
Sydney  markets  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

Allied  successes  at  the  various  fighting  fronts  indicated  the  possibility  of  an 
early  triumph  and  business  exchanges  consequently  were,  for  a  while,  upon  a  very 
J  restricted  basis. 

In  addition  the  flotation  of  a  War  Loan  for  £40,000,000  upset  the  financial 
equilibrium  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  Commonwealth  Government's  announce- 
ment that  compulsion  would  be  applied  to  those  who  did  not  contribute,  was  another 
added  factor. 

The  continued  dry  weather  over  an  increasingly  large  area  of  New  South  Wales 
is  also  occasioning  much  concern  to  business  men. 

Freight  restrictions  are  becoming  more  stringent  every  day,  but  in  this  connection 
the  transpacific  cargoes  ex  sailers  have  been  very  helpful. 

The  State  Government  has  just  announced  an  increase  of  7^  per  cent  on  the 
rates  now  in  force  on  the  state-owned  railways. 

Possibilities  of  Paper-making  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  serious  shortage  of  paper  and  paper  pulp  in  Australia,  due  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  space,  has  prompted  many  experiments  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether 
supplies  cannot  be  supplied  locally. 
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Consequently  the  Government  of  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  investigations  on  the  subject. 

Experiments  and  laboratory  tests  made  upon  a  species  of  our  native  hardwoods, 
a  waste  timber  quite  useless  for  any  present-day  commercial  purposes,  showed  that  it 
possessed  a  fibre  of  sufficient  length  and  texture  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  the 
mica!  tests  within  the  laboratory  were  a  success. 

These  tests  of  course  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  in  launching 
a  scheme  of  paper-pulp  manufacture  from  the  source  mentioned.  Commercial  tests 
are  necessary,  and  with  a  view  of  securing  these  a  consignment  of  12  tons  of  hardwood 
logs  has  been  forwarded  to  McGill  University  in  Canada  for  treatment. 

The  results  will  be  returned  to  Sydney  in  the  form  of  commercial  paper  of  various 
sizes  and  qualities,  and  it  is  understood  that  samples  of  this  paper  will  be  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public  for  trial  purposes. 

If  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  waste  hardwoods  can  be  established  successfully 
there  should  be  great  possibilities  in  regard  to  future  operations  in  that  industry. 

Proposed  Manufacture  of  Galvanized  Iron. 

A  company  which  has  been  established  in  Australia  for  some  time  has  notified 
its  intention  of  commencing  at  an  early  date  the  erection  of  a  large  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  iron.  The  works  are  to  be  established  at  Newcastle  (60 
miles  from  Sydney),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  proposed  works  will  be  trebled  in  size 
within  a  short  period. 

New  South  Wales  Live  Stock  Returns. 

A  substantial  increase  last  year  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  live  stock  is  disclosed 
by  the  returns  just  completed  by  the  stock  department. 

The  returns  show  that  on  December  31  last  there  were  8,341  more  horses,  424,405 
more  cattle,  and  3,741,42®  more  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  than  at  the  end  of  1916, 
and  that  the  increases  in  the  various  districts  were  fairly  general. 

The  figures  and  those  of  the  past  five  years  are  as  under: — 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep. 


1917   619,085  2,785,557  37,455,330 

1916   610.744  2.361,152  33,713,901 

1915   593,389  2,137,264  32,022,191 

1914   628,246  2,302,191  35,906.231 

1913   615,950  2,423,643  37,899,542 


The  variation  in  figures  with  regard  to  the  totals  of  sheep  was  caused  mainly  by 
droughty  conditions  in  certain  districts. 

Demand  for  Wood-pulp  in  New  South  Wales. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  good  demand  for  unbleached  sulphite  wood-pulp 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Up  to  recent  years  parcels  of  Swedish  pulp  were  imported  and  the  present  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  introduce  the  Canadian  manufactured  article. 

An  old  established  Sydney  firm  desires  to  hear  from  manufacturers  and  they  are 
prepared  to  act  either  as  sole  agents  for  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
or  would  purchase  outright  and  establish  a  letter  of  credit  in  Canada.  Samples  and 
details  of  method  of  packing,  weight  of  bales,  etc.,  would  be  appreciated.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  Trade  Enquiry  No.  887  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 

Business  with  France — Commercial  Agency  Proposal. 

The  French  mission  which  has  just  finished  touring  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  has  just  taken  its  departure  for  other  put.s  of  Australia. 
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Most  of  the  interesting  portions  of  this  state,  both  commercial  and  otherwise, 
have  been  visited  and  the  visitors  have  had  a  strenuous  time. 

On  their  departure  it  was  announced  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  commercial 
agent  for  Australia  would  be  appointed  with  the  object  of  giving-  publicity  regarding 
the  manufacturers  of  France,  and  also  concerning  Australia's  resources,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  more  active  trade  relations  with  Australia. 

Minister  of  labour  and  Industry  to  Visit  North  America. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  Industry,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  will  shortly  leave  on  a  visit  to  North  America  \vith  the  object  of 
studying  labour  conditions. 

New  South  Wales'  Prospective  Wheat  Crop. 

A  return  has  just  been  compiled  by  the  State  Statistician  giving  an  estimate  of 
the  area  sown  with  wheat  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  compilation  shows  that  the  decrease,  as  compared  with  last  season,  although 
considerable,  is  not  as  much  as  expected,  but  it  amounts  to  626,000  acres,  or  about  16^ 
per  cent. 

The  estimated  area  under  wheat  this  season  is  2,811,870  acres,  and  for  hay  383,530 
acres,  compared  with  the  actual  area  the  previous  season  of  3,356,800  acres  for  grain, 
423,300  for  hay,  total  3,821,500  acres. 

As  regards  total  areas  under  wheat  cultivation,  the  cultivation  this  season  is  less 
than  any  of  the  previous  five  seasons.  On  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  wheat 
stored  in  Australia,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  being  able  to  ship  it  away  for 
some  considerable  time,  farmers  have  been  very  loth  to  plant  wheat  this  season.  Con- 
sequently much  of  the  land  previously  planted  in  wheat  has  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
or  has  been  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

During  the  month  just  passed  very  little  rain  has  fallen  in  some  of  the  wheat 
districts,  and  the  dryness  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  farmers. 

Insurance  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  amount  paid  by  insurance  companies  in  the  state  last  year  on  account  of 
fire  losses  was  £415,707 ;  under  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation. 
£77,104;  and  for  damage  by  hailstones,  £52,567.  Total  losses  paid  amounted  to  £768,- 
815,  equal  to  37-8  of  the  premiums,  compared  with  losses  in  1916-17  amounting  to 
£1,104,254,  equal  to  62-7  per  cent  of  the  premium  income. 

EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LINES  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

From  Report  of  Erneste  Tornquist  &  Co. 
i    Forwarded  by  Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  5,  1918. — The  following  trade  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  well-known  bankers,  Tornquist  &  Co. : — 

butter. 

The  export  of  butter  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  increase,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures: — 


Export  in —  Kilos.  Value  $  Gold. 

1911    1,395,600  558,300  nominal  value. 

1912   3.676,700  1,470.700      '  '* 

1913    3.784,000  1,513,800 

1914   3.482.000  1,392.700 

1915   4,623,000  1,849.100 

1916   5,670.900  4,326,900  real 

1917   9,830,200  7,799,400 
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The  export  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  hist  year  (in  cases  of  an  average  weight  of  25  kilos  each): — 

1918.  1917. 

From  January  1  to  August  15   340,800  210,100 

The  greater  part  has  been  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

CHEESE. 

This  industry  has  also  experienced  a  considerable  improvement,  as  the  following 
figures  show: — 

Export  in —                                                         Kilos.  Value  $  Gold 

1911                                                                      500  100  nominal  value. 

1912  :                                       1,900  400 

1913                                                                      7,300  1,500 

1914  '       3.700  700 

1915                                                                      6.100  1,200 

1916                                                                  227,700  125,200  real 

1917                                                               2,728,400  2,243.  J)D 

The  bulk  of  this  article  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States. 

QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  value  of  exports  of  this  product  has  increased 
considerably.    We  give  below  a  few  data  concerning  the  export  of  this  article. 

Year —  Tons.  Value  $  Gold. 

1911    68,400        4,980,000  nominal  value. 

1912   74,900  4,836,900 

1913   79,700  4,974,700 

1914   80,200  5,186,900 

1915   100,200  15,873,400 

1916    97,600  19,663,100 

1917   90,800      14,140,200  real 

The  principal  buyers  are  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  price  remains  at  about  gold,  $100  per  ton. 


TOBACCO. 

The  export  of  leaf  tobacco  is  reaching  fair  quantities,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures : — 


Export  in —  Kilos.       Value  $  Gold. 

1911   6,600  1,000  nominal  value. 

1912   14,400  2,200 

1913   2,500  400 

1914   3,000  500 

1915   24,100  3,600 

1916   66,900  20,100 

1917   931,900  309,200  real 


EXPORT  OF  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

We  give  below  the  quantities  of  various  products  exported  during  the  1st  seven 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1917,  1916,  1915  and  1914 
(in  round  figures)  : — 


1918.  1917  1916.  1915.  1914. 

Flour  tons.  57,400  50,600  88,100  S4.600  50,0C0 

Bran..   "  500  1,300  4,500  56,000  132,300 

Pollards  "  100  8,600  7,100  668,200  108,200 

Barley  "  3,800  11,300  25,400  45,100  19,000 

Hay  bales.  16,700  67,200  236,100  132,900  29S.600 

Dry  ox.  hides  No.  714,300  941,100  912,600  1.585.700  1.010,200 
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export  of  other  products — Continued. 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Salted  ox  hides  .  . 

1,328,400 

1,629,100 

1,907,900 

1,701,000 

1,484,700 

14,500 

111,000 

31,700 

48,800 

35,900 

K  9  ft  ft 

9Q  1  nn 

1  Q  700 

j.  y,  t  uu 

91  Rftft 

1   7  ft  ft 

44,100 
1,200 

No. 

2,800 

4,700 

3,800 

2,700 

.casks. 

2,400 
136,900 

7,100 
91,600 

4,500 
58,500 

3,900 
110,000 

7,700 
129,400 

"   hogsheads. 

Quebracho  logs..  ..tons. 
"        extract  .  .tons. 

800 
7,600 
46,500 

3,900 
63,300 
53,200 

6,900 
67,800 
78,200 

4,300 
79,600 
61,200 

8,400 
252,000 
39,500 

Butter  

.  cases. 

340,800 

174,900 

166,100 

115,600 

60,300 

158,000 

226,400 

191,200 

225,300 

224,700 

The  average  weights  are  as  follows: — 

Kg. 


1  bale  of  wool   420 

1      "         sheepskins  '   400 

1      "         hair   400 

1      "         goat  skins   370 

1      "         hay   50 

1  pipe  of  tallow   400 

1  hogshead  of  tallow   200 

1  cask  of  tallow   160 

1  case  of  butter   25 


MOVING  PICTURES  OF  SHIPBUILDING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  this  week  we  publish  an  illustration 
showing  the  laying  of  keelsons  in  a  wooden  ship  in  one  of  the  great  wooden  ship- 
building yards  of  Canada  at  North  Vancouver,  B.C.  Moving  pictures  of  all  the  ship- 
building operations  in  British  Columbia  have  been  taken  by^he  Exhibits  and  Pub- 
licity Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  and  will  be  exhibited  in  every 
country  where  Canada  has  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents. 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NEWS. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

The  Seventh  Australian  War  Loan. 

Australia,  October  29,  1918. — The  seventh  war  loan  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
which  subscriptions  were  invited  to  the  extent  of  £40,000,000  was  advertised  to  close 
on  October  9,  but  as  the  contributions  at  that  date  only  approximated  £37,000,000 
(or  £3,000,000  short  of  the  desired  amount),  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  date  of 
closing  until  October  28.  The  total  subscriptions  to  the  loan  to  this  morning  aggre- 
gated £41,220,000,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  amounts  in  the  mail  will  bring  up 
the  grand  total  to  over  £42,000,000.  The  total  amount  raised  in  Australia  by  domestic 
loans  for  war  purposes  is  now,  approximately,  £187,000,000. 

Compulsory  Subscriptions  to  Australian  War  Loan. 

The  chief  features  in  the  Compulsory  Loan  Bill  now  before  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  are  that,  in  any  one  year,  subscribers  must  contribute  six  times  the  amount 
paid  by  them  in  income  tax  and  that  the  taxable  income  of  £250  is  to  be  exempt. 
Subscribers  to  previous  loans  arc  included  and  non-contributors  might  be  fined.  In 
introducing  the  measure,  the  Treasurer  stated  that  the  main  reason  for  the  suggestion 
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of  compulsion  was  that  it  was  known  to  the  Government  that  many  persons  who  were 
able  to  lend  had  not  put  any  money  into  the  war  loans  and  were  unlikely  to  do  so 
3  they  wore  forced.  Others  had  not  subscribed  as  much  as  they  should  have  done, 
hence  the  Government  concluded  that  it  was  not  a  fair  thing  to  allow  one  section  of 
the  people  to  find  all  the  money  for  the  war  even  if  they  were  able  to  do  so.  Recog- 
g  1 1  io  necessity  for  compulsion,  the  Commonwealth  Government  had  given  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the  New  Zealand  measure,  which  was  passed 
last  year,  and  had  decided  to  submit  a  Bill  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  The  chief 
I  rovision  was  that  every  person  might  be  compelled  to  subscribe  to  any  future  loan, 
in  any  given  year,  a  sum  equal  to  six  times  his  yearly  average  income  tax  paid  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  two  exceptions  were  soldiers  who  had  been  or  were  on  active 
service,  and  to  those  whose  taxable  income  was  £250  per  annum  or  under. 

It  is  considered  that  this  Bill  will  be  enacted  without  any  serious  amendment. 

Interest  on  Fixed  Deposits  Limited  to  Four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Some  time  ago  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  notified  the  banks  that  in  order  to 
prevent  undue  competition  between  bank  deposit  rates  and  the  return  on  war  loan 
investments  it  was  desirable  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  fixed  deposits  should  not  be 
raised.  It  was  stated  that  some  financial  companies  were  accepting  deposits  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  and  hence  steps  were  taken  to  place  all  parties  on  the  same 
footing. 

The  position  has  been  met  by  the  isssue  of  a  War  Precautions  Regulation  (com- 
panies') ordering  that  no  person,  society  or  association  shall,  after  November  1,  1918, 
accept — without  the  written  consent  of  the  Treasurer  and  upon  terms  and  conditions 
he  indicates — money  on  deposit  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  4£  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Sale  of  Australian  Butter  and  Cheese. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  sale  of  surplus  butter  and  cheese  produced  in 
Australia  has  been  effected  with  the  British  Government.  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  butter  is  £8  15s.  ($42.58)  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  as  compared  with 
£7  lis.  for  the  previous  sale.  During  1917-18  the  quantity  of  butter  dealt  with  in  the 
Imperial  contract  was  1,232,802  cases,  valued  at  £4,488,621.  The  basis  is  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  Australian  ports.  The  sale  of  Australian  cheese  has  been  based  on  the  Canadian 
parity,  which  is  given  at,  approximately  lOid.  (20J  cents)  per  pound  for  first  grade. 
It  is  stated  the  sales  will  cover  the  period  of  the  war  and  twelve  months  afterwards. 

Important  Notice  to  Canadian  Exporters  of  Furs. 

Canadian  exporters  of  furred  skins  have,  in  recent  years,  developed  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Australian  manufacturers  of  fur  apparel,  hence  it  is  particularly 
emphasized  that  the  required  documents  should  accompany  the  invoices — in  every 
instance — in  order  that  importers  can  pass  the  goods  through  the  customs  without 
delay.  The  Commonwealth  Government  is  now  enforcing  the  following  regulation 
in  respect  to  the  importation  of  hides  and  skins  (including  furred  skins)  into 
Australia : — 

"  The  owner  or  consignor  shall  forward  with  any  hide  or  skin  a  declara- 
tion made  in  the  country  of  origin  before  a  magistrate  to  the  effect  that  such 
hide  or  skin  was  not  derived  from  any  animal  which  had  suffered  or  died  from 
anthrax  or  similar  disease  and  that  it  has  been  effectively  salted,  wet  salted 
or  arsenically  dressed.  The  declaration  shall  be  certified  to  by  a  Government 
officer  of  the  country  of  origin  to  the  effect  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
the  declaration  is  true  and  correct." 
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Australian  Imports  from  Japan. 

An  interesting  return  illustrating  the  trade  of  Japan  with  Australia  was  recently 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  According  to  the  figures, 
the  importation  of  Japanese  goods  and  products  into  Australia  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  value  of  dutiable  articles  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  exceeded  those  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  by  no  less  than 
£2,259,405.    For  comparative  purposes  the  following  schedule  is  given: — 

Imports  from  Japan — 

Ale,  spirits,  and  beverages  

Tobacco  and  manufactures  

Sugar  

Agricultural  products  and  groceries  

Textiles,  felts  and  furs,  manufactures  hereof 

Metals  and  machinery  

Oils,  paints  and  varnishes  

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass  and  stone 

Drugs  and  chemicals  

"Wood,  wicker  and  cane  

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

Hides,  leather  and  rubber  

Paper  and  stationery  

Vehicles  

Musical  instruments  

Miscellaneous  

Total   £634,566  £2,893,971 


MARKET  FOR  METALS  AND  MACHINERY,  LEATHER  AND  PAPER  IN  HONG 

KONG. 

From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

We  publish  below  the  sixth  instalment  of  Mr.  Wilgress'  Report  on  Trade  of  South 
China.  Previous  instalments  appeared  in  "  W eeldy  Bulletins"  767,  769,  770  and  775. 
In  our  next  issue  ive  will  print  a  further  article  by  Mr.  Wilgress  covering  Hong  Kong 
requirements  in  "  Canned  Provisions,  Fish  Products,  Tinned  Milk,  etc." 

Vladivostok,  October  7,  1918. — There  is  a  good  opening  for  the  extension  of 
Canadian  trade  with  Hong  Kong  in  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals  and  machinery. 
Although  China  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  other  minerals,  the  resources  of  the  country 
in  this  connection  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  developed  and  it  will  be  many  years 
before  China  will  be  able  to  supply  even  a  large  proportion  of  her  own  requirements  for 
metal  goods.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  formally  large  suppliers  of  iron  and 
steel  and  other  metals  to  the  Hong  Kong  market,  but  as  a  result  of  war  conditions 
increasing  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  North  America  for  the  supply  of  these 
products.  It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  world  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  some  years  to  come.  The  leading  importing  firms  at  Hong- 
Kong  expressed  their  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  goods.  Although  export  restrictions  at  present  prohibit  any 
large  trade  in  these  products,  Canadian  firms  should  nevertheless  be  able  to  do  a 
fairly  large  business  after  the  war  in  such  lines  as  wire  and  wire  nails,  bars,  sheets, 
angles,  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel  products.  Wire  nails  have  been  practically  the 
only  considerable  export  from  Canada  to  the  Hong  Kong  market  in  the  past,  but 
lately  representatives  from  certain  Canadian  mills  have  visited  the  colony  and  estab- 
lished important  connections.    The  current  needs  of  the  population  and  the  increasing 


1913.  1916-17. 

£     2,347  £  2,844 

75  94 

765  127,197 

35,324  69,994 

415,280  1,480,779 

7,163  197,884 

32,547  82,041 

20,553  263,200 

776  66,127 

34,580  181,754 

19.140  123,039 

1,556  34,345 

9,020  51,341 

  9,728 

549  5,545 

54,891  198,077 
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railway  and  industrial  devolpment  of  South  China  will  require  the  importation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metallic  goods  into  Hong  Kong  and  Cana- 
dian firms  should  not  overlook  this  important  outlet  for  their  surplus  products  after 
the  war. 

IRON    A(ND    STEEL  IMPORTS. 

Practically  all  the  standard  forms  of  iron  and  steel  are  imported  into  Hong  Kong, 
but  a  particularly  large  business  is  done  in  such  lines  as  plates,  bars,  rods,  hoop  steel, 
wire  nails,  etc.  There  is  a  special  demand  for  bars  of  a  certain  roll  suitable  for  the 
Chinese  market  and  known  generally  to  the  steel  trade.  This  demand  was  formerly 
supplied  almost  entirely  from  Europe,  but  North  American  mills  have  now  begun  to 
eater  to  this  trade.  All  sizes  of  wire  nails  are  required  in  Hong  Kong,  but  the  smaller 
si zos  are  especially  in  demand.  A  large  quantity  of  nails  is  imported  annually  and 
this  is  a  trade  which  Canadian  mills  are  well  equipped  to  cater  for.  Wire  nails  are 
usually  supplied  to  South  China  in  kegs  of  1  picul  (1331  pounds,  avoirdupois)  net 
weight. 

It  is  important  for  Canadian  exporters  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  the  Hong 
Kong  market  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  trade  is  regulated  by  the  practices  and  customs 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  As  an  instance  prices  for 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  Hong  Kong  trade  are  always  based  on  net  weight,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  packing  or  shorts.  North  American  practices  have  therefore 
to  be  discarded.  The  conditions  laid  down  in  the  indents  should  be  followed  closely 
as  otherwise  the  importer  will  be  caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  vexation  and 
disappointment.  This  point  was  emphasized  by  more  than  one  importer  and  it  was 
stated  that  North  American  firms  would  have  to  change  their  practices  if  they  wish 
to  secure  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  South  China  trade. 

The  following  summary  of  the  chief  assortments  given  in  the  list  of  a  Hong 
Kong  importing  firm  will  give  Canadian  exporters  some  indication  of  the  principal 
iron  and  steel  requirements  for  South  China: — 

Countersunk  chequered-head  wire  nails  in  kegs  of  1  picul  net  weight,  pitch  paper 
lined  with  heads  cleated  and  with  two  steel  wire  hoops  and  two  steel  flat  hoops. 

Galvanized  wire  packed  in  coils,  each  1  picul  net,  and  four  small  coils  in  a  larger 
coil,  as  usual  for  Hong  Kong,  wrapped  in  paper  and  burlap. 

Galvanized  mild  steel  hoops,  cooperage  quality,  made  up  in  scroll  bundles  of  56 
pounds  net  tied  with  mild  steel  hoop  cuttings. 

Galvanized  wire  cuttings  in  lengths  of  10  fathoms  and  up  packed  in  coils  of  112 
pounds,  and  wire-tied. 

Mild  hoop  steel  cuttings  packed  in  coils  tied  with  cuttings,  5  feet  and  up. 

Mild  steel  bar  ends,  3  feet  and  up,  tied  in  bundles  of  about  112  pounds,  price  per 
cwt.  of  112  pounds. 

New  galvanized-wire  cuttings  in  about  100-foot  lengths,  packed  in  coils  of  about 
112  pounds,  in  gunny. 

Galvanized-wire  shorts  in  catchweight  bundles  of  112  pounds,  unwrapped. 

Galvanized  mild-steel  sheets  (plain)  per  case  of  560  pounds,  price  per  cwt.  of 
112  pounds. 

Plain  bamboo  steel  in  1  picul  cases,  lengths  of  about  33  inches. 
Steel-plate  cuttings  per  ton  (2,240  pounds). 

Eound  mild  steel  bars,  20  to  22  feet  long,  shipped  loose,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Pound  mild  steel  bars  18  to  20  inches  long,  price  per  picul  (in  bundles  of  about 
1  picul  net,  balance  loose  for  small  sizes). 

Flat  mild  steel  bars,  18  to  20  inches  long,  price  per  picul  (small  sizes  in  bundles 
of  about  one  picul  net,  balance  loose). 

Square,  round  and  flat  mild  steel  bars,  price  per  picul  (small  sizes  in  bundles  of 
one  picul  net,  balance  loose). 

Pound  mild  steel  rods,  about  12  feet  long,  packed  in  bundles  of  about  56  pounds; 
price  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
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Square  mild  steel  rods,  about  12  feet  long  in  bundles  of  about  56  pounds,  price 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Chequered  plate  or  floor  plate,  sheets  shipped  loose. 
Steel  joists,  unpainted,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Bright  medium  hard  bessemer  wire  in  16  pound  coils  in  paper,  packed  in  tin- 
lined  casks  of  20  coils. 

Square  iron  rods  (similar  Belgian  "  sohier  "  nail  rods),  6  feet  long  packed  in 
bundles,  each  56  pounds,  tied  with  four  iron  hoops. 

Half  oval  mild  steel  bars  about  12  feet  long  in  bundles  of  about  50  pounds,  price 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  net. 

Mild  steel  plates. 

Black  steel  sheets,  30  inches  wide  by  72  inches  long,  packed  in  bundles  of  about 
one  picul. 

Black  mild  steel  hoops,  in  bundles  of  about  56  pounds,  folded  long  fold  and  tied 
with  two  wires,  smaller  sizes  in  coils. 

In  addition  to  the  lines  enumerated  above  there  is  a  demand  in  Hong  Kong  for 
iron  and  steel  castings,  pipes  and  tubes  and  all  kinds  of  worked  up  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts. Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  requirements  of  the  dockyard  and  ship- 
building companies,  which  have  always  been  considerable.  With  the  enlargement  of 
the  ship-building  facilities,  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  all  forms  of 
iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  products  used  in  connection  with  ship-building  and 
repairing  and  certain  of  these  articles  it  should  be  possible  to  supply  from  Canada. 

OPENINGS    FOR  MACHINERY. 

The  development  of  industries  in  South  China  will  result  in  a  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  appliances.  Inquiries  were  received  both  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  as  to  the  possibility  of  Canada  supplying  machine  tools  and  metal-working  and 
wood-working  machinery.  The  importance  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  manufacturing  centre 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  lack  of  encouragement  given  to  industries. 
Owing  to  geographical  and  other  advantages,  however,  the  colony  is  sure  to  become 
an  important  industrial  centre.  Manufacturing  in  Canton  also  promises  to  be 
important  in  the  future.  A  great  number  of  small  metal-working  and  wood-working 
establishments  have  started  up  in  recent  years  and  this  has  led  to  a  demand  for 
machines  and  machine  tools.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply  in  a  smaller  degree  to 
the  various  other  towns  in  South  China. 

Electric  light  and  power  plants  are  being  planned  for  all  over  South  China  and 
most  of  those  already  in  operation  require  replacing  or  overhauling.  A  new  up-to-date 
power  plant  has  recently  been  erected  at  Hong  Kong,  but  the  company  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  engines  and  dynamos  ordered  in  Great  Britain.  This  has  hin- 
dered the  trade  in  electrical  machinery  and  supplies  for  local  use.  A  tramway  has 
been  in  operation  at  Hong  Kong  for  a  number  of  years  and  negotiations  were  lately 
commenced  for  constructing  a  tramway  at  Canton,  but  were  broken  off  owing  to  the 
uncertain  political  situation. 

Telephone  supplies  comprise  another  branch  of  the  trade  in  electrical  apparatus 
for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  The  Japanese  have  been  very  active  lately  in 
supplying  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  formerly  obtained  from  Germany, 
but  equipment  supplied  from  Japan  has  not  everywhere  given  satisfaction. 

The  exploitation  of  the  tin,  antimony  and  other  mineral  resources  of  South  China 
will  require  the  importation  of  mining  tools  and  machinery.  There  is  also  to  be 
considered  the  demand  for  tools,  machinery  and  ship-chandlers'  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipbuilding  and  repairing  industry  at  Hong  Kong.  The  pumps  and 
pumping  machinery  and  other  appliances  for  use  aboard  ship  have  been  almost  entirely 
of  British  manufacture,  but  there  are  certain  lines  which  Canada  might  be  able  to 
supply.  Similarly  in  regard  to  road-making  machinery  the  requirements  in  the  past 
have  been  almost  entirely  for  machines  of  British  standard  manufacture.    There  is 
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a  large  trade  with  Hong  Kong  in  marine  motors,  but  the  competition  of  Chinese 
manufacturers  has  lately  become  more  effective.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machines 
and  appliances  likely  to  be  required,  in  South  China  should  communicate  with  the 
leading  importers  of  machinery  into  Hong  Kong,  the  names  of  whom  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Canadian  and  other  exporters  of  machinery  desirous  of  doing  business  with  China 
should  imitate  the  example  of  the  German  firms,  who  were  successful  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  A  group  of  non-competing  manufacturers  should  combine  to  establish 
a  central  office  at  Shanghai  and  a  staff  of  native  engineers  and  agents  should  then 
be  organized  to  cover  the  whole  country  and  investigate  conditions.  In  this  way  the 
central  office  can  be  kept  informed  as  to  probable  openings  for  the  sale  of  machinery 
and  the  particular  requirements  of  the  various  districts.  There  should  be  two  capable 
engineers,  one  electrical,  the  other  general,  to  travel  about  the  country '  demonstrating 
the  machines.  It  is  not  possible  to  sell  machinery  to  the  Chinese  by  catalogue  or 
pictoral  representation,  since  the  Chinaman  prefers  to  see  the  actual  machinery  in 
motion  before  purchasing.  Manufacturers  of  machinery  by  co-operating  and  sharing 
expenses  in  the  above  way  can  most  effectively  cover  the  China  market  at  the  mini- 
mum expense  to  each  participant. 

LEATHER. 

There  is  a  good  business  done  with  Hong  Kong  in  various  kinds  of  leather.  All 
grades  of  leather  are  imported,  but  the  market  has  special  requirements  with  regard 
xo  colour  and  weight.  What  is  required  is  mostly  leather  suitable  for  the  making  by 
hand  of  the  special  type  of  shoe  worn  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  case  of  uppers  the 
market  calls  for  leather  of  a  light  colour  and  of  medium  grade.  North  American  sole 
leather  is  considered  too  heavy  as  a  rule  for  the  Hong  Kong  market.  Most  of  the 
sole  leather  imported  comes  from  Australia  and  weighs  about  17  to  18  pounds.  A 
large  amount  of  split  side  leather  is  also  imported,  being  considered  good  enough  for 
the  purpose  required  by  the  Chinese. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Australia  were  formerly  the  sources  of 
supply  for  the  leather  imported  into  Hong  Kong.  Australia  is  now  the  chief  supplier. 
Owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  calf  leather  from  Australia,  box  calf  and 
willow  calf  leathers  are  obtained  from  North  America.  Other  kinds  of  upper  leathers, 
sole  and  split  sides  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States  but  in  relatively  smaller 
quantities.  Importers  expressed  the  desire  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canada  for 
all  kinds  of  leather,  but  principally  for  box  calf.  It  was  stated  that  all  kinds  of 
leather  will  go  in  the  market,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in  the  leathers 
suitable  for  the  special  requirements  of  the  trade  as  referred  to  above.  Leathers  are 
usually  ordered  by  the  exporter  sending  over  samples,  which  are  matched  by  the  Hong 
Kong  importer  to  ascertain  which  suit  the  requirements  of  his  customers.  Dealers 
do  not  understand  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  leather  trade  and  hence  prefer  to 
order  by  sample.  Importers  lay  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  the  regularity  of  ship- 
ments in  order  that  they  may  meet  the  demands  of  dealers  without  delays.  The  names 
of  leading  importers  at  Hong  Kong  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PAPER  REQUIREMENTS. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  good  opening  in  South  China  for  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian paper  of  various  kinds.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  imported  into  Hong 
Kong  came  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the  United  Kingdom  shipped  good 
quality  stationery,  office  papers  and  newsprint  for  the  use  of  locally-established 
European  journals.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Japanese  mills  have  been 
endeavouring  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
Europe  by  shipping  large  quantities  of  paper  to  South  China.    Japanese  paper  is 
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manufactured  to  a  great  extent  from  Norwegian  and  Canadian  pulp.  Complaints 
are  being  made  as  to  the  quality  of  Japanese  papers  and  buyers  are  reported  to  be 
dissatisfied. 

The  greater  part  of  the  business  in  paper  with  Hong  Kong  is  done  in  writing- 
papers  of  the  kind  used  by  the  Chinese  and  suitable  for  their  particular  style  of  writing. 
This  Chinese  stationery  is  a  special  kind  of  paper  of  an  inferior  grade,  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  better  class  of  newsprint  used  in  Canada.  This  paper  is  now  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities  by  Japan.  There  is  a  large  trade  also  in  another  kind  of 
paper  especially  made  for  the  Far  East  and  which  is  dyed  a  red  colour  and  used  for 
a  variety  of  decorative  purposes.  Visitors  in  China  will  recollect  having  seen  the 
strips  of  red  paper  bearing  Chinese  ideographics,  which  are  found  in  nearly  every 
house  and  shop.  The  demand  for  this  paper  was  formerly  catered  to  by  Scandi- 
navian mills,  but  now  Japan  is  able  to  fill  most  of  the  requirements.  The  spread  of 
education  in  South  China  has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Chinese  language.  These  journals  are  printed  on  newsprint  paper 
of  a  very  cheap  grade.  Samples  of  the  newsprint  and  other  kinds  of  paper  used  in 
South  China  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
where  they  may  be  seen  on  application. 

The  import  of  good  quality  newsprint  is  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  few 
foreign  journals  established  at  Hong  Kong.  There  is  also  a  limited  trade  in  good 
quality  stationery,  foolscap  and  other  office  papers  for  use  among  the  foreign  business 
houses.  During  the  war  Japan  has  been  able  to  occupy  the  place  of  chief  supplier  of 
these  papers  which  were  formerly  obtained  from  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain. 
Canadian  mills  should  not  only  be  able  to  compete  in  supplying  the  limited  demand 
for  good  quality  papers,  but  should  also  be  able  to  cater  to  the  special  requirements 
of  paper  for  use  among  the  Chinese  as  outlined  above.  One  importer  at  Canton 
reported  that  they  had  obtained  samples  from  Canada,  but  that  the  quality  of  the 
paper  was  too  good  for  the  South  China  trade.  Another  importer  at  Hong  Kong 
stated  that  the  prices  of  Canadian  good  quality  papers  were  too  high.  The  com- 
plaint was  also  made  that  the  Canadian  firms  were  too  inelastic  as  regards  terms. 
The  Chinese  dealers  do  not  want  fixed  prices;  they  must  have  discounts  or  they  won't 
do  business.  Canadian  mills  should  carefully  investigate  the  possibilities  for  their 
doing  business  with  South  China,  since  this  market  offers  a  steady  outlet  for  cheap 
grade  paper  of  a  special  kind  and  a  limited  sale  for  papers  of  better  quality. 

THE  ITALIAN  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

DECLINE  IN  NATIVE  WOOL  CLIP. 

Milan,  October  28,  1918. — The  September  number  of  the  Bollettino  delVIndustria 
Laniera  (Bulletin  of  the  Woollen  Industry)  gives  the  natural-wool  production  of  Italy 
for  1917  as  11,382,000  kilogrammes,  and  points  out  that  this  figure  is  only  slightly  over 
half  of  the  clip  for  1913,  which  amounted  to  21,636,832  kilogrammes.  Although  it  is 
stated  that  a  part  of  the  clip  for  1917  may  have  been  sold  before  its  requisition  by  the 
Government  it  seems  evident  that  a  decline  is  taking  place  in  Italy's  pastoral  industry. 
The  last  census  of  cattle  taken  in  1908  placed  the  number  of  sheep  in  Italy  at  11,160,420, 
or  an  increase  of  2,565,322  since  the  taking  of  the  preceding  census  in  1881.  At  present, 
however,  although  the  figures  for  1908  are  presumably  reduced,  yet,  it  is  estimated, 
the  number  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  1881. 

SHEEP-REARING  IN  ITALY. 

Sheep-rearing  in  Italy  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Tuscany, 
Sardinia,  Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Puglie  and  Lazio  (the  best  fabric  wool  coming  from  the 
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two  Las1  named),  and  is  .characterized  by  the  same  features  which  have  prevailed  for 
centuries,  in  fact  the  author  of  La  Nuova  Industria  Italiana  refers  to  the  present 
methods  of  raising  sheep  in  Italy  as  being  far  from  a  scientific  breeding  and  states 
thai  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  flocks  by  "crossing"  has  been  too  'often 
neglected.  The  scarcity  at  times  of  suitable  pasturage  and  the  nomadic  principle  of 
allowing  the  sheep  to  live  in  the  open  has  also  unfavourably  affected  the  national 
production.  Moreover,  especially  in  the  north,  the  sheep  pastures  are  disappearing 
before  the  increasing  population,  the  greater  agricultural  development  and  the 
establishing  of  artificial  meadows  for  forage  cultivation.  In  the  centre,  in  the  south 
and  in  the  islands  the  decline,  however,  is  not  so  marked,  where  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  soil  conditions  and  the  lesser  density  of  the  population  lend  themselves  to  sheep 
raising.  It  is  thought  that  greater  and  more  scientific  use  might  also  be  made  of  the 
Apennine  slopes.  Although  not  producing  so  fine  a  fleece  as  those  sheep  reared  in  the 
plains  yet  by  "  crossing  "  it  is  believed  practical  to  offset  this  drawback. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 

The  woollen  industry  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  in  Italy,  and 
centres  to-day  around  Biella,  near  Turin.  Other  places  in  which  the  industry  flourishes 
are  at  Milan,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Arezzo,  Terni,  Schio  Prato,  and  at  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
(the  last  three  being  survivals  of  the  Italian  woollen  industry  in  earlier  centuries), 
while  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula  are  many  localities  where  the  manufacturing 
processes  are  carried  on  as  a  domestic  operation,  the  output  in  these  cases,  however, 
being  naturally  very  limited. 

PROGRESS  MADE. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the  Biella  and  Schio  districts, 
equipped  as  they  were  with  up  to  date  plant  outran  all  their  other  competitors,  but  on, 
the  whole  during  the  25  years  of  the  last  century  no  striking  progress  was  recorded* 
the  spinning  of  combed  wool  did  not  develop  and  the  ancient  carding  industry  was 
gradually  substituted  by  foreign  productions  even  in  cheap  manufactures.  The  back- 
wardness of  the  industry  during  this  time  may  be  attributed  it  is  claimed  to  the  Italian 
free-trade  regime  then  prevailing.  Later,  however,  assisted  by  a  moderately  protective 
tariff  the  industry  underwent  considerable  development.  The  number  of  spindles  which 
had  only  increased  from  305,000  to  345,000  in  the  twenty-five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1897  amounted  to  more  than  600,000  in  1913,  while  12,000  additional  power 
looms  and  several  thousand  hand  frames  were  installed.  Moreover,  during  the  same 
sixteen  year  period  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  industry  increased  from 
30,000  to  50,000,  and  earning  a  higher  wage  than  in  any  other  Italian  textile  industry. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  woollen  industry  in  1913  was  as  it  is  stated  well  over  500,- 
000,000  lire. 

PRESENT  STATISTICS  re  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  estimated  that  Italy  has  now  about  15,000  power  looms  in  operation,  one-half 
of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  more  than  3,000  in  the  province  of  Venice, 
over  1,500  in  Lombardy,  over  1,000  at  Prato,  and  1,000  more  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Several  thousand  hand  looms  are  also  in  operation  for  the  greater  part  at 
Prato  and  in  the  province  of  Lombardy  and  this  number  does  not  include  those  used 
in  the  domestic  industry,  traces  of  which  remain  in  the  south  and  in  the  islands.  The 
total  number  of  spindles  for  carding  wool,  whose  distribution  follows  that  of  the  looms, 
is  placed  to-day  at  350,000,  while  the  spindles  used  in  the  combing  process  have 
increased  from  360,000  in  1913  to  430,000. 

PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS. 

Prior  to  1914  the  greater  part  of  the  woollen  tops  employed  in  the  combing  mills 
were  imported  from  Northeast  France,  Belgium  and  England  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  few  plants  for  their  production  existed  in  Italy.    Before  the  war,  however,  the 
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spinning  mills  for  combed  wool  sufficed  the  national  requirements,  the  output  of 
combed  yarn  amounting  to  about  12,000,000  kilogrammes  annually.  The  Italian  pro- 
duction of  carded  and  combed  fabrics  amounted  in  1913  to  approximately  390,000 
quintals,  including  knitted  goods,  felts  and  carpets.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an 
importation  of  31,056  quintals  of  woollen  textiles  in  1913,  valued  at  56,455,465  lire 
which  added  to  the  other  woollen  manufactures  imported,  e.g.,  felts,  hats,  carpets, 
blankets,  hosiery,  gloves,  etc.,  amounted  to  37,350  quintals  giving  a  total  importation 
value  for  manufactured  woollen  goods  as  63,807,075  lire.  The  exports  of  woollen  goods 
from  Italy  amounted  in  1913  to  about  20,000,000  lire. 

RAW  MATERIAL  FOR  INDUSTRY. 

The  raw  material  for  the  industry  was  for  the  greater  part  imported,  and  of  the 
28,000,000  kilogrammes  of  wool  required  in  1913  the  national  fleece  furnished  only  eight 
or  nine  million  of  kilogrammes  of  fabric  wool  while  of  the  imported  quantity  about 
6,200,000  kilogrammes  entered  as  tops.  In  addition  to  the  fabric  wool  supplied  by 
Italy  however,  inferior  qualities,  suitable  for  domestic  uses  principally  for  mattresses 
are  also  clipped  locally,  amounting  approximately  to  3,500,000  kilogrammes  of  scoured 
wool.  Thus  the  total  quantity  of  scoured  or  washed  wool  produced  in  Italy  in  1913 
amounted  to  between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  national  wool  clip,  and  at  1913  prices  was  valued  at  over  50,000,000  lire. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  INDUSTRY. 

,  As  is  to  be  expected  the  war  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  Italian  woollen 
industry,  which  has  been  called  upon  to  double  its  production  of  carded  wool  for  the 
cloth,  flannels  and  blankets  necessary  for  the  military  and  to  increase  the  output  of 
tops  which  no  longer  could  be  imported  from  France  and  Belgium.  From  a  report 
recently  published  by  the  Inspector  of  Labour,  it  is  learned  that  the  output  of  tops 
has  increased  from  5,544  quintals  monthly  to  13,325;  that  the  carded  woollen  tissues 
have  risen  from  19,385  to  36,555  quintals  and  that  the  value  of  the  national  produc- 
tion of  woollen  manufactures  exceeds  1,000,000,000  lire. 

Notwithstanding  serious  difficulties  and  the  high  cost  of  installing  machinery, 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  plants  in  various  establishments  and  it  is  claimed 
that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  woollen  industry  will  possess  sufficient  combing 
machinery  for  its  entire  needs;  that  the  total  number  of  spindles  will  reach  800,000; 
the  number  of  looms  15,000  and  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  in  a  favourable 
position  to  exploit  to  the  full  this  increased,  plant. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  NOTES.  , 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  O.  Manzer. 

Havana,  October  26,  1918. — The  sugar  mill  Santa  Lucia  ended  the  season's  work 
last  week.    The  closing  of  this  mill  ended  the  grinding  season  of  1917  and  1918. 
Cuba's  total  production  for  the  season  was  3,447,000  long  tons. 
The  total  exports  to  date  have  reached  2,930,104  tons. 

The  total  exportation  to  European  countries  of  the  season's  crop  to  date  has 
reached  919,024  tons,  and  to  the  United  States  1,985,712  tons. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  labourers  for  planting  new 
ground  in  cane.  Wages  for  cane  workers  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  three 
years. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  November  29,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 

O.P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co   . 

"Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Bushels. 

456,466 
534,691 
411,539 
716,652 
477,628 
1,007,159 
641,527 
233,945 
514,934 

1,114,278 

298,491 
353,978 

Bushels. 

75,179 
20,952 
112,415 
43,878 
25,922 
351,543 
468,328 
217,344 
56,628 

625,012 
Closed. 
124,523 
134,346 

Bushels. 

112,393 
64,241 
70,340 

158,417 
15,373 
85,883 

355, 608 
76,859 
67,827 

508, 166 

80,635 
164,540 

Bushels. 

1,022 
26,956 
47,314 

Bushels. 

645,060 
646,840 
641,608 
918,947 
599,439 
1,481,517 
1,465,463 
546,363 
639,389 

2,248,581 

543,608 
687,783 
53,790 
1,228,294 

12,346,682 

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

80,876 
36,932 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Fort  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Can.  Govt.,  for  Imperial  Government 
Sask.  Co-op.  Co  

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

18,215 

1,125 

39, 954 
34,919 
53,790 
86,079 

863,249 

186,144 

92,825 

7,624,179 

2,442,214 

1,853,107 

427,182 

552, 060 
1,304,950 

940, 850 

185,079 
254,441 

478,108 

36, 4S5 
30,873 

85, 923 
Not  reported 

736 
371 

*5,538 
759 

— 

774,360 
1,590,635 

1,511,178 

2,797,860 



917,628 

153,281 

*  5,538 
1,866 

3,876,173 

1,357,875 

729,102 

1,697,918 
3,456,627 
120,616 

534,488 
554,963 

47,233 

1,357,875 

729,102 

1,697,918 
3,502,394 
120,616 

569,997 
554,963 

89,649 
22,717 
1,670,245 

1,037,164 
728,359 
696,222 
268,483 
531,438 
6,900 

Midland — 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Not  reported 

1,045 

44,722 

Goderich — 

11,678 

23,831 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

42,416 

Commercial  Elevator  Co  

22,717 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

n      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

1,670,245 

Not  reported 

Montreal — 

„          No.  2  

773,590 
482,490 
675,576 
30, 233 
517,853 
6,900 

63, 054 
108,653 

175,744 
137,216 

24,776 

20,646 
t  2,766 

234,686 
13,585 

748 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

12,655,759 
23,077,798 

455,418 
3,815,260 

358,430 
2,364,818 

+  2,766 
111,669 

*  5.538 
t  2,766 
540,717 

13,584,042 
29,806,897 

t  Corn.  *Rye. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week 
ended  November  29,  1918. 


Grades. 

For  Account 
of  Imperial 
Government 

Bushels. 

Terminals. 

Interior 
Terminal 
Elevators 

Public 
Elevator? , 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No  1  Hard 

Bushels. 

45,313 
3,209,787 
790, 451 
969, 115 
887,906 
564,007 
425  574 
732^026 

Bushels. 

127,107 
2,104,749 
266,189 
141,819 
72,289 
Jo, loo 
2,001 
7o',521 

Bushels. 

172,420 
11,156,637 
3,619,794 
6,  Joo,o04 
2,055,134 
864,080 
552,166 
1,403,963 

No  1  Northern 

5,842,101 
2,563,154 
2, 14Z, o70 
1,094,939 

Zob, obo 

124,591 
601,416 

No  2  H 

No.  3  ,  

No  4  Wheat 

No.  5  

No  6  „ 

Other 

Totals 

7,624,179 

2,797,860 

12,655,759 

23,077,798 
3,611 

RA(l  OQA 

b49, Zo4 

653,723 
OOY, Uo4 
504,946 
905, 549 
596,063 

Oats — 

No  1  C  W 

3,611 

OOV) ,  oo  i 

465,598 
386, 424 
314,087 
667,097 
235, 560 

No.  2  ,  

oax  too 
Zoo, i oo 

177,768 

52, 318 

125,090 

232,503 

64,161 

lo, oou 
10,357 
63, 342 
65,769 
5,949 
296*,  342 

No  3  „ 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  1  Feed  

No.  2   

Other 

Totals  

2,442,214 

917,628 

455,418 

3,815,260 

1,244 
969,103 
767,816 

ltd  una 
lib, OUb 

322,745 

187,314 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.W  

1,244 

in  r7i7(\ 
41),  /  i\) 

142,871 

S,  320 

88,350 

76,875 

No.  3  C.W  

oio, ybO 
578,021 

n/*  dork 
Wo, 960 

210,604 

88,557 

ACl 

4y, obo 
46,924 
11, 316 
23,791 
21,882 

No  4  it 

Feed   

Rejected  

Totals  

1,853,107 

153,281 

358,430 

2,364,828 

Flax- 
No.  2  C.W   

No.  3    "    ,  

41,463 
5,749 
5,091 

270,066 
76,322 
19,732 

1,398 
125 
163 
25 
155 

44,477 

315,941 
76,447 
19,895 
25 
74,619 

Other  

Totals  

1,487 

7,272 

67,192 

53,790 

373,392 

1,866 

111,669 

486,927 

*5,538 

2,766 

Total  quantity  in  store  . . . 

12,346,682 

3,876,173 

13,584,042 

29,806,897 

*Rye. 


PROTECTORATE  OF  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA  PROCLAIMS  UNIFORMITY  WITH 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  TARIFFS. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Southwest  Africa  Gazette  of  September  2  contains  copy  of  a  proclamation 
(No.  4  of  1918),  which  applies  the  provisions  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  Act  (No. 
20  of  1918),  entitled  the  "  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act,  1918,"  to  the  protectorate, 
as  from  the  1st  July,  1918. 

The  effect  of  this  proclamation  is  that  the  customs  and  excise  tariffs  now  in 
operation  in  the  protectorate  are  uniform  with  such  tariffs  at  present  in  operation  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  November 
29,  1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

November  29,  1918— 
Interior  terminals 

Total  

Bushels. 

7,624,179 
2,797,860 
12,655,759 

Bushels. 

4,722,503 
1,078,313 
928,283 

Bushels. 

12,346,682 
3,876,173 
13,584,042 

93  fi"7  7Qft 

a  790  AGO 

0,  { zy , uyy 

on  fine  SQ7 

zy ,  out),  o&t 

November  30,  1917— 

Interior  terminals. 

Public  elevators  in  the  East 

December  1,  1916 — 

6,357,873 
115,308 
13,902,046 

6,151,030 
1,000,128 
2,592,342 

12,508,903 
1,115,436 
16,494,388 

OA    O7K  997 

ZU,  Ol  O,  ZZ/ 

O  74Q  t\C\(\ 

y,  / 4o, ouu 

on  11 Q  797 
oU, lio,  I  Z< 

12,519,729 
521,404 
6,215,216 

8,043,801 
21  .,560 
11,023,435 

20,563,530 
736,964 
17,235,651 

Interior  terminals  

Public  elevators  in  the  East. 

Total  

iy, ZOO, o4n 

1 Q  97Q  7Q(i 

iy,    y ,  i  yo 

OO,  OoU,  L-iO 

December  3,  191  J— 

9,234,914 
664,016 
7,464,795 

6,273,259 
76,272 
5,427,940 

15,508,173 
740,288 
12,892,735 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

17,363,725 

11,777,471 

29,141,196 

December  3,  1314— 

4,119,602 
1,222,069 
8,328,445 

2,712,456 
573,31s 
3,736,097 

6,832,058 
1,795,387 
12,064,542 

Total  

13,670,116 

7,021,871 

20,691,987 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Concluded. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ended  November  29,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont 

Aberdeen  ^levator.  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.K.,  Depot  Harbour.  Ont  

Collingwood,  Ont.,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. .  . . 
Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec 
Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

H  2 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


379,810 


35,437 


112 

696,926 
39,123 


872,630 
423,947 
7,491 


2,455,476 


Oats 


Bushels 


195,717 


196,375 
157 
63,324 
61,031 


1,857 
285,548 


801,009 


Bushels 


142,196 


142,196 


Totals. 


Bushels. 

142,196 
575,527 


35,437 
196,375 
269 
760,250 
100,154 


872,630 
425,804 
7,490 
285,518 


3,401,681 


DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTING  SHIPPING  FACILITES  FOR  POTATOES 
CONSIGNED  TO  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  ,T.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  Cuba,  November  19,  1918. — Canadian  potato  shippers  to  Cuba  have  had 
all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  securing  transportation  for  their  goods  the  past  two  months. 
Many  shippers  had  space  booked  on  steamers  from  Boston  and  when  goods  arrived  in 
Boston  it  was  found  the  space  was  not  available  as  the  Government  needed  the  space 
for  other  purposes  and  shippers  were  obliged  to  hold  goods  in  cars  at  Boston  sometimes 
for  weeks  at  great  expense. 

To  still  further  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  shippers  the  steamship  people 
cancelled  the  sailings  from  Boston  to  Havana  of  the  7th  and  14th  of  November  on 
account  of  the  strike  in  Havana  and  there  are  now  thousands  of  packages  of  potatoes 
in  cars  in  Boston  awaiting  shipment,  and  as  cold  weather  is  now  setting  in  there  is 
danger  of  these  potatoes  being  frosted  before  they  can  be  shipped. 

ACREAGE  UNDER  CROPS  IN  IRELAND. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  October  30,  1918. — In  a  return  published  by  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  acreage  under  the  different  kinds  of  crops  in  Ireland  on  June  1  last 
is  set  out  as  follows:  Corn  crops — wheat,  158,222  acres;  oats,  1,589,501  acres;  barley 
and  rye,  186,758  acres;  rye,  9,175  acres;  beans  and  peas,  2,269  acres;  making  a  total  of 
1,944,925  acres,  compared  with  1,774,227  acres  in  1917  and  1,305,851  in  1916.  Green 
crops — potatoes,  695,396  acres;  turnips,  293,857  acres;  mangels  and  beetroot,  93,074 
acres;  cabbage,  19,953  acres;  other  green  crops,  23,171  acres;  making  a  total  of  1,135,654 
acres,  compared  with  1,138,913  acres  in  1917,  and  987,456  acres  in  1916.  Flax,  141,538 
acres,  compared  with  107,705  acres  in  1917,  and  91,454  acres  in  1916.  Fruit,  18,593 
acres,  compared  with  17,025  acres  in  1917  and  15,567  acres  in  1916.  The  total  acreage 
of  ploughed  land  (including  land  growing  fruit)  was  3,246,710  acres,  compared  with 
3,037,869  in  1917,  and  2,400,382  acres  in  1916. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  SALONICA  DISTRICT. 

(Consul-General  George  Horton,  in  Supplement  to  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Food  products,  textiles,  and  wearing  apparel  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
into  this  district  in  1917.  The  statistics  show  that  a  few  commodities  of  German  and 
Austrian  origin  were  put  on  the  market,  but  these  were  goods  that  had  been  in  bonded 
warehouses  and  removed  during  the  year.  The  country  of  origin  has  not  always  been 
correctly  given,  as  many  American  goods  transhipped  from  England,  France,  or 
Italy  have  been  listed  in  the  local  customs  house  as  coming  from  these  countries.  As 
it  is,  the  United  States  led  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  imports,  the  articles  being 
principally  foodstuffs,  petroleum,  and  coal.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
imports  into  Salonica  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  in  1917 : — 

United 


Articles. 

States. 

England. 

France. 

Italy. 

Egypt. 

Spain. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

51,379,120 

3,459,948 

6,002,153 

1,346,472 

3,262,401 

311,895 

Animal  and  dairy  products... 

43,383 

96,055 

555,197 

23,910 

162,254 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of.  . 

181,070 

1,956,831 

364,799 

8,168,105 

159,573 

23,154 

344,686 

569,638 

1,071,679 

435,834 

165,475 

Dyes  and  tanning-  materials.  . 

15,831 

44,443 

25,495 

17,238 

Earthen,  stone,  glass,  and  china 

14,845 

50,419 

631,576 

449,047 

3,068 

Fish  and  fish  products   .  . 

224.770 

27,512 

224,692 

131,480 

154,460 

26,308 

Forest  products  

1,512 

7,349 

330,547 

19,001 

Fruits  

26,886 

2,438,576 

101,176 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 

85,181 

395 

141,100 

48,829 

239,117 

7,050 

Machinery  

14,148 

319 

27,270 

28,947 

Metals  and  minerals,  and  manu- 

factures of  

9,500,125 

70,277 

350,292 

508,907 

S.508 

39,903 

Oils,    edible    and    industrial.  . 

3,784,232 

3,096,258 

191,757' 

29,149 

1,935 

Paper,   stationery,   prints,  etc. 

94,103 

24,425 

400,654 

4,715,095 

97,100 

29.850 

48 

646 

14,002 

10,784 

79 

113 

6,221 

47,446 

100,082 

23,702 

293 

68,109 

206,706 

526,674 

421,116 

77,291 

3,435,842 

12,578 

3,588,186 

148,230 

789,152 

68,825 

Textiles,  miscellaneous 

46,835 

210,891 

232,219 

771,942 

26,840 

1,213 

Wood,    manufactures    of .  . 

1,729 

31,748 

42,413 

290 

4,435 

28,514 

133,266 

130,567 

5,353 

2,166 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SPAIN— JANUARY-JUNE,  1918. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Director  General  of  Customs,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  in  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  exclusive  of  exports  and  imports  of  precious 
metals,  amounted  to  681,825,524  pesetas,  as  against  1,087,033,72/7  pesetas  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1917. 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  227,400,000  pesetas,  as  compared  with  416,200,000 
pesetas  in  1917.  The  largest  single  item  appears  to  be  40,758,000  pesetas  for  dynamos, 
electro-motors,  etc. 

The  exports  are  given  at  404,400,000  pesetas,  the  largest  items  being  textiles, 
valued  at  34,736,000  pesetas,  iron  ore,  23,543,000  pesetas,  lead  (not  argentiferous), 
21,102,000  pesetas. 

1  peseta  =  19  cents  approximately,  normal  exchange. 


New  Canadian  Industries. 

It  you  know  of  any  new  industry  being  started  in  Canada  at  any  time,  write 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  giving  particulars  thereof. 
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OCEAN  FREIGHT  SPACE  FOR  PRIVATE  SHIPMENTS. 

Effective  on  December  4  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping  is  giving  regular  steam- 
ship lines  back  10  per  cent  of  the  December  space  for  private  shipments.  The  Decem- 
ber space  in  liner  tonnage  approximates  about  250,000  tons,  hence  there  will  be  about 
25,000  tons  available  for  private  shipments,  provided  the  ships  expected  turn  up. 
They  do  not  always  turn  up ;  sometimes  they  are  diverted. 

Applications,  therefore,  for  private  shipments,  can  be  made  to  the  regular  lines 
beginning  December  4. 

In  the  10  per  cent  space,  however,  given  back,  should  there  be  any  foodstuffs  to 
be  shipped,  such  foodstuffs  must  be  covered  by  a  license  granted  by  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Food,  Shaughnessy  Building,  Montreal.  This  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  desired  that  private  shipments  of  foodstuffs  should  not  conflict  with  Government 
shipments  of  foodstuffs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  10  per  cent  will  be  used  largely  for  reconstruction 
materials. 


DEMAND  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

{United  States  Consul  Philip  Holland,  in  Supplement  to  United  States  Commerce 

Reports.) 

The  demand  for  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  in  Switzerland  was  heavy 
throughout  the  year.  As  the  use  of  gas  was  cut  to  less  than  half  of  the  normal  needs, 
and  wood  and  coal  were  scarce  and  dear,  efforts  were  made  in  private  homes  and  in 
industrial  plants  to  replace  heat  and  power  with  electricity. 

Raw  materials,  especially  electrolyte  copper,  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand  and  prices  rose  to  many  times  the  normal.  Large  electrical 
machines  could  not  be  sold  or  delivered  without  Government  permits.  Electrical 
insulations,  especially  high-tension  insulations,  were  in  demand.  These  were  manu- 
factured and  sold  profitably  in  the  district  and  also  exported  to  France  and  Italy.  A 
new  industry  for  manufacturing  electric  heaters  was  established  and  was  able  through- 
out the  year  to  dispose  of  its  product.  This  heating  apparatus  is  constructed  of  com- 
posite stone,  with  inside  wiring,  and  heats  during  the  night  at  a  low  current  rate. 
The  industrializing  of  the  small  villages  has  created  a  heavy  demand  for  small  motors. 
In  almost  every  village  in  this  district  there  is  some  kind  of  factory  which  gives 
employment  to  the  inhabitants  between  the  crop  seasons. 


INCREASE  IN  GLASGOW  MASTER  PORTERAGE  CHARGES. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  October  30,  1918. — -Master  porterage  rates  in  Glasgow  have  been  increased 
dating  from  October  21,  1918.    On  bulk  grain  the  new  rate  is  plus  50  per 

cent  per  ton  instead  of  Is.  3£d.  plus  35  per  cent  as  formerly  charged,  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  on  grain  weighed  at  less  than  224  pounds  per  bag.  On  all  other  cargo 
the  increase  is  25  per  cent  except  on  "dirty  cargo"  on  which  (he  increase  is  35  pei 
cent  instead  of  as  formerly  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

872.  Genoa  merchant  would  buy  for  own  account  timber,  woods  in  general,  fir, 
oak,  maple,  etc.;  would  also  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firm  to  import 
timber  for  military  use. 

873.  Genoa  merchant  desires  connections  with  shippers  of  salted,  meat,  candles, 
soaps,  oil  seeds,  oils. 

874.  Merchants  at  Velletri  (Rome)  seek  connections  for  soaps,  candles,  mineral 
oils,  boot  polish,  dried  cod,  bacon,  groceries,  paper,  liqueurs.    They  travel  Italy. 

875.  Genoa  merchant  would  buy  for  his  own  account  (or  represent  manufac- 
turers) :  hosiery,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  needles,  haberdashery,  yarns,  piece-goods. 

876.  Genoa  concern  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  manufacturers  of  porcelain,  round, 
oval  and  square,  for  the  industry  of  photography  on  porcelain. 

877.  Electrotechnical  engineer  at  Genoa  would  represent  engineering  firms  or 
manage  Italian  branch  to  be  established. 

878.  Turin  concern  wish  to  represent  manufacturers  of  tools,  screw  bits,  leather 
belting,  saws,  and  engineering  sundries. 

879.  Genoa  commission  agent  would  handle  woollen  piece-goods,  ladies'  ready - 
mades,  perfumery  and  toilet  articles  in  general. 

880.  Agent  at  Lucca  requires  machinery  for  making  hosiery. 

881.  Manufacturers  at  Fossacesia  (Chieti)  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  manu- 
facturers of  lace,  lace  curtains,  etc. 

882.  Messina  merchant  would  handle  cereals,  coal  tools,  wood,  timber,  linoleum, 
safes,  ropes,  paper,  nails,  etc. 

883.  Rome  representative  seeks  agencies  for  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  products, 
colours,  varnishes,  oils  for  colours  and  lubricants,  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods, 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  steam  and  electrical  motors  and  apparatus, 
leather,  etc.,  articles. 

884.  Agent  at  Romagnano,  Sesia  (Novara),  with  100,000  lire  capital  would  handle 
on  commission  and  for  own  account,  chemicals,  pharmaceutical,  and  colonial  products, 
office  sundries,  etc. 
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885.  Reconstruct  ion  in  France. — A  merchant  in  Paris  who  is  interested  in  the 
importation  of  necessaries  for  the  victualling  of  the  army  and  for  reconstructing 
devastated  regions  in  France  wishes  to  get  into  commuDication  with  Canadian 
exporters.  He  can  give  as  references  several  prominent  Canadians  whose  names  are 
known  throughout  Canada. 

886.  Iron  and  steel. — A  British  firm  of  merchants  in  Argentina  steadily  pur- 
chasing large  quantities  of  the  following  articles  in  isew  York,  would  like  to  receive 
prices  f.o.b.  Xew  York  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Confirmed  and  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit  are  opened  in  favour  of  shippers.  Articles:  Baling  wire,  fencing 
wire,  galvanized  and  black,  iron  girders,  merchant  bars,  galvanized  sheets,  flat  sheets, 
mild  steel  bars,  nails,  high  carbon  oval  steel  wire,  galvanized  piping,  black  plates, 
iron  fencing  standards,  galvanized  gas  tubes,  calcium  carbide  and  cotton  waste. 

SS7.  Unbleached  sulphite  wood-pulp. — A  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  firm  requiring  sup- 
plies of  unbleached  sulphite  wood-pulp  invite  correspondence  from  interested  firms  in 
Canada  as  per  particulars  appearing  in  report  from  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  at 
Sydney  in  this  issue.  x 

888.  Wire  fencing  and  gates.— A  London  firm  seeks  the  agency  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wire  fencing  and  gates,  which  articles  he 
could  work  in  with  other  agencies  which  he  is  handling. 

SS9.  Component  parts  for  automobile.,  etc. — A  United  Kingdom  automobile  manu- 
facturing company  is  prepared  to  purchase  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  supplies 
of  component  parts  required  for  the  production  of  30  cwt.  motor  lorries  and  two  to 
five-seated  pleasure  cars,  including  engines,  wheels,  front  and  back  axles,  frames,  gear 
boxes,  complete  steering,  complete  transmission,  clutches. 

890.  Low-grade  flour. — A  Lancashire  firm  which  supplies  low-grade  flour  to  textile 
manufacturers  for  sizing  purposes,  is  prepared  to  contract  for  large  supplies  from 
Canada  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  would  like  to  receive  samples 
and  analyses  from  milling  enterprises  with  a  view  to  arranging  transactions  when 
circumstances  permit  it..  Pure  wheaten  flour  of  fairly  white  colour  containing  from 
12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  dry  gluten  of  good  quality  requisite,  in  quantities  of 
500  to  1,000  sack  lots. 

891.  Plywood. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers who  can  supply  plywood  of  various  types  and  dimensions,  including  birch,  aspen, 
alder,  ash,  satin  walnut,  oak. 

892.  Pipe  fittings  for  the  British  West  Indies —A  Trinidad  firm  having  branch 
offices  throughout  the  "West  Indies  and  a  branch  oflice  in  Halifax.  N.S.,  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  that  can  supply  pipe  fittings. 

893.  A  partner  in  a  London  firm  specializing  in  manufactures  of  wood  and  turnery 
of  which  he  possesses  an  expert  knowledge,  and  for  the  sale  of  which  an  established 
connection  is  claimed,  proposes  visiting  Canada  shortly  to  place  contracts  for  such 
goods  as  dowels,  broom,  pick,  hayfork,  rake  and  other  hanbles;  washboard-,  skewers, 
clothes-pegs  and  clips,  etc.  The  firm  is  prepared  to  either  represent  manufacturers  on 
a  commission  basis,  or  purchase  goods  outright. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
J anuary  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Pules  and  Pegulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


ORDER  REGULATING  PRICES  OF  EGGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  15,  1918. — The  British  Food  Controller  has  issued  an  order 
regulating  the  prices  of  eggs.  This  order,  which  is  called  the  Eggs  (Prices)  Order,  1918, 
establishes  a  maximum  price  for  all  eggs  except  plovers  and  gulls.  The  maximum  price 
to  consumers  for  fresh  eggs  (whether  home-produced  Or  imported),  weighing  1£ 
ounces  or  more,  is  5s.  6d.  a  dozen;  for  preserved  eggs,  4s.  6d.  a  dozen;  and  for  small 
eggs  weighing  less  than  1-J  ounces,  3s.  a  dozen.  The  corresponding  maximum  prices 
to  dealers  are  5s.,  4s.,  and  3s.  8d.,  delivery  to  be  made  at  the  seller's  railway  station 
or  warehouse.  Retailers  are  required  to  display  notices  indicating  the  class  and 
maximum  price  for  the  eggs  on  sale,  and  to  distinguish  imported  fresh  from  home- 
produced  fresh  eggs.  Eggs  of  different  classes  are  not  to  be  mixed  when  exposed  for 
sale. 
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PROHIBITED  IMPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  INTO  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal — Government.) 

The  South  African  Government  Gazette  of  September  13  contains  copy  of  a 
proclamation  dated  September  12,  1918,  which  prohibits,  until  further  notice,  the 
importation  of  sugar  into  the  Union,  except  under  permit  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Controller  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

It  is  provided  in  the  proclamation  that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  any 
shipments  of  sugar  already  made  at  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  sugar  imported 
into  the  Transvaal  which  is  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Mozambique. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 

(Japan  Chronicle.) 

Before  the  war  Japan  relied  chiefly  upon  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  India  for 
supplies  of  iron  and  steel,  a  small  portion  of  its  requirements  being  satisfied  by 
domestic  output.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  demand  in  this  country  has 
undergone  a  great  increase,  with  the  development  of  shipbuilding  and  machinery- 
making  industries,  while  foreign  supplies  have  been  greatly  curtailed  or  entirely 
suspended  owing  to  export  embargoes.  This  state  of  affairs  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  stimulating  iron  founding  and  steel  making  in  this  country,  and  notable 
achievements  have  been  attained  in  this  direction.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  the 
great  reduction  in  foreign  supplies,  coupled  with  a  great  increase  in  demand,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  advance  in  price.  For  instance,  the  price  of  pig-iron  a  month 
ago  was  quoted  at  about  540  yen  ($269)  per  ton,  as  against  the  pre-war  price  of  about 
35  yen  ($17.45).  The  advance  in  shapes  and  plates  also  ranges  from  seven  to  fourteen 
times  the  figures  quoted  before  the  war. 

Since  the  United  States  prohibited  the  export  of  iron  and  steel  last  year  there 
has  been  marked  decline  in  imports.  During  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
increased  imports,  supplies  being  furnished  under  the  agreements  for  the  supply  of 
Japanese  steamers  in  return  for  American  shipbuilding  materials.  Yet  the  total 
imports  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the  end  of  August  showed  a  decrease  of 
20  per  cent  in  quantity  on  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  There  was,  however, 
a  considerable  increase  in  value,  the  imports  during  the  above-mentioned  period  this 
year  being  valued  at  201, 450,000  yen  ($100,322,000),  which  shows  an  increase  of 
92,210,000  yen  ($45,920,000)  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

As  mentioned  above  a  considerable  advance  has  been  attained  toward  making 
Japan  self-supporting  in  regard  to  supplies  of  iron  and  steel.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  showing  the  demand,  the  quantity  supplied  by  domestic  output, 
and  the  imports  during  1914  and  1917: — 


Supplied  by 

Steel —  Demand.  Home  Output.  Imports. 

1914  tons.  690,000  282,000  408,000 

1917  "  1,205,000  529,000  676,000 

Pig-iron — 

1914  "  471,000  299,000  li'2,000 

1917  "  733,000  501,000  232,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  during  four  years  the  demand  for  steel  in  this  country  has 
about  doubled,  and  that  while  imports  have  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  the  increase 
in  the  self-supporting  capacity  is  no  less  than  by  170  per  cent.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  certain  superior  kinds  of  steel  goods  are  still  impossible  of  production 
in  this  country. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied* 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,. 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building,. 
Water  street,  St,  John's.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostock. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


B.    Millin,  The 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Australia. 

Royal  Exchange 


Building, 


British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Cable 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH    COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Russia: 

Moscow,  British  Consul  General. 
Petrograd,  British  Consul. 
Vladivostock,  British  Consul. 
Odessa,  British  Consul  General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 
Russian  Trade. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.)  t 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

.  Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 
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WAR  MEASURES — CANADA. 
Restricted  Imports. 

GENERAL  LICENSE  FOR  IMPORT  INTO  CANADA  OF  CERTAIN  GOODS  FROM  ANY  BRITISH  OR 

ALLIED  COUNTRY. 

(Customs  Memo.  2248-B.) 

October  23,  1918.— Kef  erring  to  Customs  Memo.  No.  2238-B  and  Memo.  No.  2240-B, 
the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  has  approved  the  admission  into  Canada  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  without  further  license  until  otherwise  ordered  when  imported  from  any 
British  or  Allied  country  although  on  the  restricted  list  of  imports,  viz. : — 

(a)  Goods  arriving  in  Canada  by  parcel  post  or  express  as  donations  or  presents 
without  charge  by  the  exporter  or  sender. 

(b)  Household  and  other  effects  of  persons  coming  to  Canada  as  settlers. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  STOCKS  OF  STEEL  PLATES  AND  BOILER  TUBES  REMOVED. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  announces  the  following : — 

"In  view  of  recent  developments  which  have  made  the  steel  situation  somewhat 
easier,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  United  States  restrictions  have 
been  lifted  and  others  modified,  permitting  shipments  of  plates,  boiler  tubes,  etc., 
being  made  to  Canada  more  easily  than  in  the  past,  that  in  future  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  War  Trade  Board  for  releases  from  stocks  on  forms  which  were 
provided  for  this  purpose,  neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  supply  monthly  reports  as 
in  the  past,  and  dealers  and  others  are  now  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  wher- 
ever they  can,  but  the  War  Trade  Board  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  price  of  same  in 
the  event  of  receiving  complaints  to  the  effect  that  prices  which  are  being  charged  are 
excessive." 

Goods  in  Transit  through  Canada  from  or  to  the  United  States. 

(Customs  Memo.  2261-B.) 

December  4,  1918. — Beferring  to  the  regulations  contained  in  Customs  Memo. 
2232-B,  the  War  Trade  Board  of  Canada  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
requiring  the  production  of  export  and  import  licenses  from  the  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  in  connection  with  shipments  in  bond  through  Canada  from  or  to  the- 
United  States. 

Regulations  re  Departure  of  Persons  from  Canada. 

(Customs  Memo.  2260-B.) 

December  3,  1918.— By  Orders  in  Council  Nos.  2828  (November  15,  1918)  and 
2914  (November  23,  1918),  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  of  November  30,  1918, 
previous  Orders  in  Council  making  regulations  regarding  the  departure  of  persons 
from  Canada,  as  contained  in  Memoranda  noted  hereunder,  are  rescinded,  namely : — 

Memo.  No.  2061-B — Removal  of  women  and  children  from  vessels  travelling 
through  war  zone. 
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Memo.  No.  2092-B,  Memo.  No.  2122-B— Regulations  re  the  departure  out  of 
Canada  of  persons  liable  or  capable  of  national  service  of  a  military  or  other  char- 
acter. 

Memo.  No.  2104-B — Regulations  requiring  passports  for  persons  embarking  for 
destinations  outside  of  Canada  or  United  States. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Relaxation  of  British  Export  and  Import  Prohibitions. 

November  21,  1918. — The  British  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  the  following 
relaxation  of  the  existing  prohibitions  of  export  and  import  have  been  brought  into 
force  from  to-day.  Further  relaxations  will  be  announced  in  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Journal. 

A.  BRITISH  EXPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  affected  and  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  prohibitions  applicable  to  each.  In  explanation  of  the  changes  it  should 
be  noted  that  goods  on  List  A  are  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  goods  on  List  B 
to  all  destinations  outside  the  British  Empire,  while  goods  on  List  C  are  prohibited  only 
to  countries  neighbouring  enemy  countries.* 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  existing  position  regarding  trading  with 
enemy  countries  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  modifications. 

[Note. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  proclamation  of  October  1, 
1918,  all  goods,  whether  mentioned  by  name  or  not  (except  printed  matter  and  accom- 
panied by  personal  effects),  are  prohibited  on  List  C] 

HEADINGS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  ONE  LIST  TO  ANOTHER. 

From  To 


Heading-.  List.  List. 

Agar  agar   A  C 

Aluminium,  oxides  of,  and  mixtures  containing  aluminium  oxides.  B  C 

"          sulphate   B  C 

Alunite   B  C 

Baskets  and  hasketware   A  C 

Baudruche  skin   A  B 

Bedsteads,  metal,  and  metal  frames  for  bedsteads   A  C 

Belting,  cotton    (including   belting    made    with    cotton  duck, 

impregnated  with  balata  or  with  rubber)   A  C 

Bins,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Buckets,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Camp  equipment,  military  articles  of,  not  otherwise  prohibited.  B  C 

Carbons  suitable  for  searchlights   A  C 

Cerium  and  its  alloys  (except  ferro-cerium)   A  C 

Cinematograph  films   A  B 

Cotton  belting,  see  Belting, 

"     canvas,  duck  or  sailcloth,  weighing  more  than  25  ounces 

per  square  yard   A  C 

"     pulp   A  C 

shoddy   A  C 

"     wadding,  and  articles  containing  cotton  wadding..    ..  A  C 

Crucibles,  plumbago   B  C 

Curry  combs   A  C 

Electrodes,  carbon,  for  electric  furnaces   A  C 

Ferro-chrome   B  C 

Ferro-molybdenum   A  C 

Fireclay,  and  articles  wholly  manufactured  of  fireclay,  includ- 
ing firebricks   A  C 


*  All  destinations  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  other  foreign  countries  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  French  possessions,  Italy  and  Italian  possessions, 
and  Portugal,  and  to  all  ports  in  any  such  foreign  countries. 
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HEADINGS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  ONE  LIST  TO  ANOTHER.  Continued. 


Heading-.  List.  List. 

From  To 

Forges,  portable   B  C 

Fuses   A  C 

Gramophone  and  other    sound    records,    including  perforated 

music  rolls   A  C 

Graphite,  and  mixtures  containing  graphite   B  C 

Harness  and  saddlery,  materials  and  tools  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of,  the  following — 
Harness  and  saddlery-making  machines  and  their  component 

parts   A  C 

Harness  and  saddlery  tools,  hand  and  machine   A  C 

Needles  for  harness  and  saddlery-making  machines   V  C 

Hollow-ware,  wrought,  made  wholly  or  partly  from  iron  and 
steel  sheet  or  plate,  the  following — 
Bottles,  empty ;  braziers,  cans,  measures,  scoops,  pails,  pans, 
riddles,  skips,  troughs    and    trunks ;  cisterns  and  tanks ; 

domestic  utensils  ;  fountains  ;  hods  ;  hoppers,  seed   A  C 

Horse,  mule  and  pony  shoes   B  C 

Kola  seeds  (or  kola  nuts)   A  C 

Lanterns  suitable  for  camp  use   B  C 

Linoleum   A  C 

Magnetos  and  component  parts  thereof   A  B 

Matchets   A  C 

Mercury,   compounds  of  mercury,   and  mixtures  and  prepar- 
ations containing  mercury  or  its  compounds   A  C 

Mica  waste,  mica  powder,  micanite,  and  articles  made  from 

and  insulating  materials  containing  mica  in  any  form ....  B  C 
Nozzles,  metal,  having  an  orifice  less  than  one  and  one-half 

inches  in  diameter   B  C 

Ovens,  suitable  for  camp  use   B  C 

Photographic  materials,  sensitized,  of  all  kinds,  whether  exposed 

or  not   A  C 

Pick-axes   A  C 

Raffia   A  C 

Shovels   A  C 

Signalling  lamps  and  their  component  parts   B  C 

Sparking  plugs   A  B 

Surgical  bandages  and  dressings   A  B 

Tantalum,  alloys  of  tantalum,  and  ores  containing  tantalum.  .  A  C 

Tarpaulins   A  C 


Tools,f  small,  the  following — 

Adzes  ;  augers ;  awls ;  bars,  boring,  jumping  and  pinching ; 
chisels  ;  choppers  ;  cleavers  ;  cramps  ;  crowbars  ;  drilling 
posts ;  gimlets ;  gouges ;  knives,  carpenters1,  coopers',  far- 
riers', glaziers',  saddlers',  and  painters'  ;  pencils,  carpen- 
ters, picks,  rules,  carpenters'  and  smiths'  ;  saws,  hand,  cross- 
cut frame  and  pit ;  scrapers,  mud,  road  and  similar 
scrapers  ;  screwdrivers,  shaves  and  snips,  tinman's ;  span- 
ners ;  spirit-levels ;  squares,  carpenters',  fitters',  smiths', 
trowels;   wedges,   wood-splitting;   wrenches    (except  pipe 


wrenches)   A  C 

t  AH  other  such  tools  named  in  the  existing  A  prohibition 
remain  prohibited  as  List  A. 

Tubs,  washing,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Umbrella  ribs,  tubes  and  tube  frames   A  C 

Wagon  covers   A  C 

Watches  and  watch  movements   B  C 

Waxed  paper   B  C 

Wire,  card   A  C 

"      heald   A  C 

Whalebone  meal   A  C 

.Zirconium  and  its  alloys     A  C 

minerals   B  C 

Chemicals. 

Acetate  of  lime   A  C 

Mantles,  incandescent   A  C 
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HEADINGS  REQUIRING  ALTERATION. 


Delete. 

(A)  Aerated  and  mineral  waters. 


(A)  Aluminium,    alloys    of   aluminium  and 
manufactures  of  aluminium  or  of  its  alloys. 

(A)  Bicycles  and  their  component  parts,  ex- 
cept tires. 

(A)  Boots  and  shoes  with  soles  or  uppers  of 
leather. 


(A)  Brooms  and  brushes. 


(A)  Cartridges,  charges  of  all  kinds  and 
their  component  parts  and  tools,  appurten- 
ances and  accessories  for  the  filling  and 
repair  of  rifle  and  shot  gun  cartridges. 

(A)  Coal  tar,  all  products  obtainable  from 
and  derivatives  thereof,  suitable  for  "use  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes  and  explosives, 
whether  obtained  from  coal  tar  or  other 
sources,  and  mixtures  and  preparations 
containing  such  products  or  derivatives. 


(A)  Copper  manufactures  the  following: — 
All  articles  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 
of  copper  or  its  alloys  except  articles 
partly  manufactured  of  copper  and  its 
alloys  in  which  the  total  weight  of  copper 
and  copper  alloy  does  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  article  and 
does  not  exceed  56  pounds. 


(A)  Cork  and  cork  dust  and  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom,  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. 

(B)  Equipment,  military,  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. 


(A)  Firearms  and  their  component  parts, 
and  tools,  appurtenances  and  accessories 
for  use  in  connection  therewith. 

(A)  Glue,  osseine,  and  concentrated  (size 
and  other  sizes  and  sizings  made  from 
glue),  fishglue,  isinglass,  finings  and  other 
kinds  of  gelatine. 


Substitute. 

(A)  Aerated  and  mineral  waters  except  un- 
sweetened mineral  waters. 

(C)  Unsweetened  mineral  waters. 

(A)  Aluminium  and  alloys  of  aluminium. 

(C)  Manufactures  of  aluminium  or  of  its 
alloys. 

(A)  Bicycles,  component  parts  of,  except 
tires. 

(C)  Bicycles,  complete,  and  bicycle  tires. 
(A)  Boots  and  shoes  (children's),  with  soles 

or  uppers  of  leather. 
(C)  Boots    and    shoes    (except  children's), 

with  soles  or  uppers  of  leather. 
(A)  Tooth  brushes. 

(C)  Brooms  and  brushes,  except  tooth 
brushes. 

(A)  Cartridges  and  charges  of  all  kinds  and 

their  component  parts. 
(C)  Tools,   appurtenances,  etc. 

(A)  Coal  tar,  all  products  obtainable  from 
and  derivatives  thereof  (except  solvent 
naphtha)  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes  and  explosives,  whether  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar  or  other  sources,  and 
mixtures  and  preparations  containing  such 
products  or  derivatives. 

(C)  Solvent  naphtha. 

(A)  Copper  or  its  alloys,  all  articles  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured  of,  except  the  fol- 
lowing (which  are  on  List  C)  : — 

Armlets,  armbands,  bedsteads  and  parts, 
belts,  braces,  buttons,  calendars,  ca- 
meras, candlesticks,  clocks,  and  clock 
movements,  collar  studs,  coffin  furni- 
ture, dating  stamps,  dog  collars, 
domestic  balances,  and  spring  bal- 
ances, drawing  pins,  drawing  in- 
struments, electric  lamps,  electro- 
plate ware,  fancy  goods  with  metal 
mounts  and  fittings,  fire-irons,  fishing 
tackle,  fountain  pens,  fountain  pen 
clips,  garters,  golf  clubs,  gramophones 
and  gramophone  parts,  gauges,  steam 
and  water,  hatpins,  hair  slides,  harness 
and  saddlery  fittings,  inkstands,  lamps, 
letter  clips,  letter  balances,  letter  files, 
locks  and  lock  furniture,  military 
badges,  manicure  sets,  mathematical 
instruments,  measuring  tapes  and 
rules,  musical  instruments  and  parts 
thereof,  nozzles,  padlocks,  pencil  hold- 
ers, pencil  cases,  pen-holders,  pen  nibs, 
photograph  accessories,  pipes  and 
smokers'  sundries,  pocket  electric 
lamps,  pocket  knifes,  safety  razors  and 
parts,  spectacle  and  eye-glass  frames, 
suspenders,  thimbles,  tie-clips,  toys, 
games  and  athletic  goods,  umbrella 
and  umbrella  furniture,  valves,  walk- 
ing sticks,  whistles. 

(A)  Cork  and  cork  dust. 

(C)  Articles  manufactured  of  cork  and  coi'k 
dust  not  otherwise  prohibited. 

(B)  Badges,  military. 

(B)  Buttons,  military,  made  of  metal. 

(C)  Equipment,  military,  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited. 

(A)  Firearms  and  their  component  parts. 
(C)  Tools,  appurtenances,  etc. 

(A)  Glue,  osseine,  and  concentrated  size  (and 
other  sizes  and  sizings  made  from  glue), 
fishglue,  finings  and  other  kinds  of  gelatine 
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HEADINGS  REQUIRING  ALTERATION — Continued. 


Delete. 

(A)  Gluestock  of  all  kinds,  including-  animal 
hoofs,  untanned  hides  and  pelts,  not  other- 
wise prohibited,  fish  bladders  and  fish 
skins. 

(B)  Hair,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations. 


(A)  Horns,  animal,  and  articles  manufactur- 
ed therefrom  in  which  the  total  weight  of 
horn  exceeds  50  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  article. 

(A)  Ivory,  vegetable  and  manufactures 
thereof. 


(A)  Leather. 

(A)  Machinery,  agricultural  or  farming, 
and  component  parts  thereof,  including 
hand  tools  for  agricultural  or  farm  pur- 
poses. 


(A)  Needles,  hosiery  machine  (latch  and 
bearded). 

(A)  Nickel,  its  ore,  alloys  and  manufactures 
(except  nickel-plated  goods  not  otherwise 
prohibited) . 

(A)  Paraffin  wax,  and  mixtures  and  prepara- 
tions thereof  containing  20'  per  cent  and 
upwards  of  paraffin  wax,  but  not  including 
wax  paper. 

(A)  Resins,  resinous  gums  and  resinous  sub- 
stances (except  such  as  contain  caout- 
chouc) and  articles  containing  them. 


(A)  Salt. 

(B)  Silk  manufactures,  the  following: — 
Tissues  and  fabrics  of  silk  of  all  kinds  (in- 
cluding artificial  silk),  whether  pure  or 
mixed    .    .    .    and  all  made-up  articles 
not  otherwise  prohibited. 

(A)  Silver  bullion,  specie  and  coin  and  arti- 
cles wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  of 
silver. 

(A)  Spices  and  mixtures  thereof  not  other- 
wise specifically  prohibited. 


(A)  Terneplates  and  receptacles  from  terne- 
plates. 

(A)  Tinplates  and  receptacles  made  wholly 
or  partly  therefrom   (not  otherwise  speci- 
fically prohibited),  the  following: — 
Receptacles,  empty. 

Bottles,  cans,  measures,  pots,  pans,  tins 
and  bowls,  empty. 
Lamps. 

Bakery,  dairy  and  domestic  utensils. 
Gas  meters  and  component  parts  thereof. 


Substitute. 
(C)  Isinglass  (not  including  gelatine). 

(A)  Gluestock  of  all  kinds,  fish  bladders. 
(C)  Fish  skins. 

(B)  Hair,  all  manufactures,  to  all  destina- 
tions, and  except  the  following,  which  are 
on  List  C  : — 

Bedding,  belting,  carpets  and  carpet  rugs, 
hats. 

(A)  Ox  and  cow  horn. 

(A)  Horn,  buttons  and  combs  manufactured 
of. 

(C)  Horn,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
prohibited. 

(A)  Ivory,  vegetable,  and  buttons  manu- 
factured thereof. 

(C)  Ivory,  vegetable,  manufactures  of,  not 
otherwise  prohibited. 

(A)  Leather  except  chamois,  skivers  and 
seal. 

(C)  Chamois  leather,  skivers,  seal  leather. 

(A)  Machinery,  agricultural  or  farming  and 
component  parts  thereof,  including  hand 
tools  for  agricultural  or  farm  purposes, 
except  the  following  (which  are  on  List 
C)  :— 

Hoes  :  hooks,  bill,  brushings  and  reaping 
and  similar  hooks ;  matchets ;  mat- 
tocks ;  picks  and  pickaxes  ;  planting 
bars  ;  pruning  saws  and  knives  ;  shears, 
sickles  ;  scythes. 

(A)  Needles,  hosiery  machine,  latch. 

(C)  Needles,  hosiery  machine,  bearded. 

(A)  Nickel,  its  ores  and  alloys. 

(C)  Manufactures  of  nickel  and  its  alloys. 

(A)  Paraffin  wax. 

(C)  Mixtures  and  preparations  of  paraffin 
wax. 

(A)  Resins,  resinous  gums  and  resinous  sub- 
stances (except  such  as  contain  caout- 
chouc), and  except  the  following,  which 
are  on  List  C  : — 

Gum  ammoniacum,  gum  caramania  (hog 
gum),  gum  galbanum,  gum  gamboge, 
guaiacum  resin,  Indian  gum  (gum 
ghatti),  jalap  resin,  kaladana  resin, 
gum  olibanum,  podophyllum  resin,  In- 
dian podophyllum  resin,  gum  sagape- 
num,  gum  Thus,  and  articles  contain- 
ing resins,  etc. 

(B)  Salt  other  than  rock  salt. 

(C)  Rock  salt. 

(B)  Silk  bolting  cloth. 

(C)  Tissues  and  fabrics  of  silk  of  all  kinds 
(except  silk  bolting  cloth  .  .  and 
made-up  articles  not  otherwise  prohibited. 

(A)  Silver  bullion,  specie  and  coin. 
(C)  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured 
of  silver. 

(A)  Spices,  the  following: — 

(B)  Black  pepper,  white  pepper,  cloves, 
ginger. 

(C)  Spices  not  otherwise  prohibited  and 
mixtures  containing  spices. 

(A)  Terneplates. 

(C)  Receptacles  made  from  terneplates. 
(A)  Tinplates. 

(A)  Gas  meters  and  component  parts  thereof. 
(C)  Receptacles    made    from    tinplates  not 
otherwise  prohibited. 
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HEADINGS  REQUIRING  ALTERATION — Continued. 


Delete. 

(A)  Tobacco,  unmanufactured  and  manu- 
factured. 

(A)  Typewriters  and  parts  thereof. 

(B)  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles 
(whether  attached  to  a  vehicle  or  cycle  or 
not),  together  with  articles  and  materials 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture or  repair  of  tires. 

(B)  Wool,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations. 


Substitute. 
(A)  Tobacco,    unmanufactured    and  manu- 
factured (except  cigars  and  snuffs). 
(C)  Cigars  and  snuffs. 

(A)  Typewriters. 

(C)  Parts  of  typewriters. 

(B)  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  motor 
cycles  (whether  attached  to  a  vehicle  or 
cycle  or  not),  together  with 

repair  of  tires. 

(C)  Tires  for  cycles  other  than  motor  cycles, 
(B)  Wool,   all   manufactures,   mixtures  and 

products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations  and  except  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  on  List  C  : — 

Bedding,  carpets  and  carpet  rugs,  hats 

and  caps,  ready-made  Avearing 

apparel. 


B.    IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

A  general  license  has  been  issued  to  permit  of  the  import  of  any  quantity  of  the 
following  articles.    The  license  will  be  valid  for  three  months. 

(The  general  license  above  referred  to  does  not  for  the  present  relieve  importers 
from  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  "  permit  to  purchase  "  if  the  goods  are  imported  from 
the  United  (States.  A  further  intimation  in  regard  to  this  requirement  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.) 

Fruit,  canned,  bottled  and  preserved. 
Soap. 

The  London  Gazette  of  November  19  contains  an  Order  of  Council  amending  the 
proclamation  of  May  10,  1917,  as  amended  and  added  to  by  subsequent  Orders  of 
Council,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  relaxations  in  export  prohibitions  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  published  in  our  issue  of  November  14. 

EXPORT  PRICES  OF  STEEL. 

The  Minister  of  Munitions  gives  notice  that  all  deliveries  of  steel  for  export  shall 
continue  to  be  made  at  prices  fixed  by  the  minister.  Information  as  to  the  export 
prices  ruling  on  and  after  November  18,  1918,  will  be  obtainable  on  application  to  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  (Controller  of  Iron  and  Steel  Production),  Whitehall  Place, 
S.W.  1. 

EXPORT  OF  BRISTLES. 

The  following  notice  is  substituted  for  the  announcement  which  appeared  on 
page  567  of  the  Journal  of  the  31st  October: — 

The  Director  of  the  British  War  Trade  Department  announces  for  the  information 
of  bristle  merchants  that  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  consider  applications  for  licenses 
to  export  to  approved  destinations  limited  quantities  of  the  grades  of  bristles  specified 
below. 

It  must  be  understood  that  export  facilities  can  only  be  granted  where  adequate 
stocks  exist;  and  accordingly  licenses  cannot  as  a  matter  of  course  be  granted  in  the 

case  of  every  application  which  may  be  received. 

Exporters  are  also  warned  that  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  modify  this  policy 
at  any  time  without  previous  notice  being  given. 

Grades  of  Bristles. 

Siberian  otborni,  yellow  grey,  6^-inch,  6^-inch. 
Siberian  okatka,  yellow  grey,  5|-inch,  6-inch. 
Russian  okatka,  5^-inch  and  up,  all  colours. 
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Grades  of  Bristles. — Continued. 

Undressed  dark  shoe  hairs,  up  to  35s.  per  pound. 

Light  leeks,  5-inch  and  up,  from  35s.  per  pound  and  up. 

Yellow  leeks,  from  30s.  per  pound  and  up. 

Dark  leeks,  51-inch  and  up,  from  27s.  6d.  per  pound  and  up. 

Schuster  and  schlag,  yellow  grey,  4-inch. 

Auszug. 

Yellow  and  dark  Bucharest,  4^-inch. 
Light  pinsel  with  small  proportion  of  white. 
Dark  Indian,  3^  to  4^-inch  and  5^-inch  and  up. 
White  Indian,  5^-inch  and  up. 

Hankow  short  assortment,  2  to  3-inch.    Shipped  from  China  previous  to 

September  1,  1918. 
Hong  Kong  white,  A,  B,  and  C. 
Brittany  French. 


Restricted  Exports. 

SHORTENING  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  changed  situation  arising  out  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  makes  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  to  alter  many  of  their  regulations  governing 
the  exportation  of  certain  commodities  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  has  hereto- 
fore made  it  necessary  to  conserve  much  more  strictly  than  present  circumstances 
require.  For  the  war  needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  the  United  States 
War  Trade  Board  have  limited  the  exportation  of  many  commodities  which  may  now 
be  spared  for  general  export  trade,  as  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  war  purposes. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  are  now  revising  as 
rapidly  as  possible  their  rules  of  conservation,  and  in  conformity  with  such  revision 
the  Conservation  List  will  be  materially  abbreviated.  The  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  are  now  in  a  position  to  grant  many  export  licenses  which  heretofore  have  been 
refused  for  reasons  of  conservation. 

There  are  now,  and  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be,  certain  commodities  the 
exportation  of  which  must  be  carefully  controlled  because  of  the  general  world  short- 
age, but  even  for  the  exportation  of  these  commodities  licenses  will  be  granted  as 
freely  as  possible.  The  issuance  of  licenses  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  exporters  will 
state  on  their  applications  whether  the  licenses  are  required  for  business  which  is 
actually  in  hand,  subject  to  export  license,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  orders. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  exporters  should  be  advised  that,  while  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  conserve  commodities  for  war  purposes,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  regulate  the  exportation  of  certain  commodities  essential  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  and  Siberia;  and  exporters  should  be  further  advised  that  it  may  become 
necessary  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  bulky  commodities  by  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  available.  The  return  of  troops,  the  carriage  of  supplies 
for  troops  not  yet  returned,  and  the  carriage  of  commodities  required  for  the  relief 
and  reconstruction  abroad  make  demands  upon  the  world's  tonnage  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  determine  when  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
engaged  in  unregulated  trade.  Tonnage  continues  to  be  the  controlling  factor,  and 
when  reconstruction  is  well  under  way  it  may  become  necessary  to  subject  certain  raw 
materials  to  rationing. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  also  call  the  attention  of  exporters  to  the 
fact  that  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  still  remains  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(Sgd.)     VANCE  C.  McCOKMICK, 

Chairman  United  States  War  Trade  Board. 
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REMOVALS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  removal  of  the  following 
mmodities  from  the  export  conservation  list,  effective  December  5,  1918: — 

Asbestos,  as  follows  : — 
Crude. 

Mill  fibers,  all  grades. 

Paper  stock. 

Sand. 

Shingle  stock. 

Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  as  follows: — 

Boiler  covering,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia. 
Braided  rope  packing. 
Compressed  sheet  packing. 

Pipe  covering,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia. 
Hope  packing. 
Wick  packing. 

Boiler  covering,  asbestos,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia. 

Braided  rope  packing,  asbestos. 
Compressed  sheet  packing,  asbestos. 
Crude  asbestos. 

Fibers,  as  follows: — 

Asbestos  mill,  all  grades. 
Paper  stock,  asbestos. 

Pipe  covering,  asbestos,  containing  85  per  cent  or  more  of  magnesia. 
Rope  packing,  asbestos. 
Sand,  asbestos. 
Shingle  stock,  asbestos. 
Wick  packing,  asbestos. 


UNITED  FTATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXPORTATIONS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  OF  WOOL,  HAIRS,  AND  BRISTLES. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  they  will  now  consider  appli- 
cations for  licenses  to  export  wool,  mohair,  camel's  hair,  alpaca,  cashmere,  and  all 
similar  hairs;  also  all  tops,  noils,  yarns,  shoddy,  and  waste  of  the  foregoing;  and  all 
manufactures  of  wool,  mohair,  camel's  hair,  alpaca,  cashmere,  and  all  similar  hairs; 
journal  waste;  human  hair,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured;  human  hair  press 
cloth;  animal  hair,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured;  animal  hair  press  cloth; 
and  hog  bristles,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured. 

Applications  for  licenses  to  export  second-hand  clothing  will  be  considered,  pro- 
vided evidence  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  is  filed  with  the 
application  (Form  X-15)  showing: — 

1.  That  the  applicant  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  second-hand  clothing 
for  the  purpose  of  exporting  the  same;  and 

2.  That  the  purchaser  abroad  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
second-hand  clothing;  and 

3.  That  the  second-hand  clothing  is  suitable  and  intended  for  wear  as  such  and 
not  intended  for  use  as  rags. 
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INVITATION  TO  CANADIAN  MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  TO  LIST 
NAMES  FREE  IN  AUSTRALASIAN  IMPORTERS'  AND 
EXPORTERS'  DIRECTORY. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  Australia,  notifies 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  of  the  offer  of  Messrs.  -Laurie  & 
Newby,  430  Little  Collins  street,  Melbourne,  publishers  of  "  The  Australasian 
Importers'  and  Exporters'  Directory,"  to  list  in  their  "  Directory,"  without  charge, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters,  mer- 
chants, etc.,  who  wish  Australian  and  New  Zealand  agents  or  representatives,  or  to 
sell  their  goods  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  fostering  and  opening  up  new  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  felt  that  our  Canadian 
merchants  will  take  fullest  advantage  of  this  offer.  In  such  event,  therefore,  they  should 
send  to  Messrs.  Laurie  &  Newby  information  regarding  articles  imported  and  exported, 
full  business  addresses,  cable  codes  used,  etc.  Messrs.  Laurie  &  Newby  particularly 
request  that  the  information  be  forwarded  to  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

IN  CERTAIN  LINES. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

DEPLETION  OF  STOCKS. 

Manchester,  November  18,  1918. — The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  found  the  ware- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  depleted  of  stocks.  As  is  well  known,  practically  every 
common  commodity  has  been  rationed  for  a  considerable  period,  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  apart  from  luxuries,  have  been  either  unobtainable,  or  purchasable 
only  at  practically  prohibitive  prices.  Naturally,  there  will  be  an  enormous  demand 
for  merchandise  of  every  description  during  the  coming  months,  and  as  each  month 
is  expected  to  add  relief  to  transportation,  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
will  be  presented  with  excellent  opportunities  to  meet  the  import  demands  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  few  of  the  commodities  likely  to  be  in  great  demand  are  the  following : — 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Stocks  of  musical  instruments,  particularly  pianos  and  organs,  are  very  low,  and 
as  soon  as  importations  are  more  freely  permitted  there  should  be  a  ready  demand. 
Even  the  lowest  grades  of  pianos  are  at  exorbitant  prices,  ranging  from  $250  upwards. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  about  25,000  pianos  were  imported  annually,  chiefly 
from  Germany.  In  1915,  the  year  in  which  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  these  instru- 
ments, only  1,284  pianos  were  imported  in  the  months  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  (September)  and  684  afterwards.  In  1916,  289  were  imported,  and  last  year  48. 
So  that,  based  on  the  average  annual  imports,  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  about 
60,000  pianos,  without  allowing  for  the  customary  annual  increases. 

Nearly  15,000  organs  and  harmoniums  were  imported  in  1913  ;  3,000  in  1914;  2,000 
in  1915;  600  in  1916  (full  dutiable  year),  and  11  in  1917.  The  main  sources  of  supply 
were  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  brisk  trade  in  these  instruments  should  be 
possible  during  next  year,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  British  importers.  Based  on  average  pre-war  annual  imports  there 
is  a  shortage  of  about  12,000. 

TJnenumerated  musical  instruments,  according  to  official  statistics,  were  imported 
to  the  number  of  146,000  in  1913;  65,000  in  1914;  60,000  in  1915;  47,369  in  1916 
(full  dutiable  year),  and  14,179  last  year.    Compared  with  1913,  the  figures  of  the  last 
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four  years  will  illustrate  the  shortage.  Germany  was  the  leading  country  of  origin 
prior  to  1915;  since  that  date  they  have  been  purchased  mainly  from  Italy,  France, 

Switzerland  and  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  AND  DOMESTIC  FURNITURE.  , 

Investigations  have  recently  been  conducted  by  this  office  regarding  stocks  of 
furniture  on  hand  in  Manchester  and  district.  All  dealers  state  that  stocks  are 
depleted  owing  to  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  furniture  woods  and  to  the  small 
quantities  of  furniture  purchased  from  abroad  during  the  war.  Furthermore,  the 
dearth  of  labour  has  handicapped  manufacture  from  native  woods,  and  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  has  helped  to  deplete  stocks  that  were  in 
hand  Four  years  ago.  Sideboards  valued  at  $100  in  191.4,  are  now  commanding  $250; 
wardrobes  previously  offered  at  $80  are  now  commanding  $200,  and  bedroom,  drawing- 
room  and  diningroom  suites  are  fully  300  per  cent  up  compared  with  1914.  Tables, 
chairs  and  office  furniture  are  standing  at  enormous  prices,  and  buyers  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  enhanced  cost. 

In  1913,  imports  were  valued  at  over  $2,000,000;  they  fell  to  $55,000  last  year. 
France  was  the  main  source  of  supply  of  domestic  furniture  before  the  war.  Germany 
used  to  furnish  supplies  valued  at  $250,000,  and  from  Austria-Hungary  about  $200,000 
worth  came  into  the  United  Kingdom  annually. 

The  United  States  made  a  specialty  of  office  furniture,  the  British  purchases  of 
which  were  valued  at  $500,000  in  1913. 

Several  Manchester  firms  have  expressed  a  desire  to  consider  Canadian  prices 
and  designs,  and  these  have  been  introduced  to  manufacturers  in  Canada  in  the  hope 
that  business  will  result. 

BLADDERS,  CASINGS  AND  SAUSACE  SKINS. 

A  most  remunerative  business  in  the  above  commodities  was  transacted  with 
Germany  before  the  war,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sales  can  be  aug- 
mented in  Manchester  and  other  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Purchases  from 
Germany  in  1913  were  valued  at  $460,000 ;  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
supplies  came  from  the  United  States — $800,000.  The  largest  Dominion  source  was 
New  Zealand,  $850,000,  with  Australia  second,  $185,000,  and  Canada  third,  $71,000. 
The  total  British  imports  in  1913  were  valued  at  $3,180,000.  They  declined  last  year 
to  $1,750,000.  From  November  14  this  year,  unrestricted  importation  of  these  articles 
is  permitted  under  a  general  license  during  the  next  three  months,  a  period  which  will 
doubtless  be  extended. 

BROOMS   AND  BRUSHES. 

As  brooms  and  brushes  are  now  allowed  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  more  freely, 
it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  study  the  British  market  under  its  new 
conditions.  English  manufacturers  have  been  considerably  handicapped  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  owing  to  lack  of  labour,  and  scarcity  of  raw  materials.  With 
the  military  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  endeavour  on  the  other  hand  to  cope 
with  the  enhanced  home  demand  due  to  diminished  imports  for  civilian  use  they  have 
found  their  books  crowded  with  orders,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  absolutely 
impossible.  Certain  types  of  common  domestic  brushes  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  the 
varieties  of  pre-war  days  are  scarce  and  expensive.  In  numerous  cases  the  prices  have 
advanced  by  as  much  as  three  hundred  per  cent.  To  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
trade,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  whereas  over  two  million  and  a  quarter  dozens  were 
imported  in  each  of  the  years  1915  and  1916,  the  imports  last  year  fell  to  335,809 
dozens. 

The  quantity  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  countries  of  origin  during  the  war 
period  are  worthy  of  study.    In  1913  and  1914  Germany  was  by  far  the  largest  con- 
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tributor  to  the  total  British  imports,  her  contribution  being  686,579  dozens  and  526,- 
308  dozens  out  of  1,929,448  dozens  and  1,541,892  dozens  respectively.  In  1915  when 
imports  from  Germany  were  nil,  the  imports  from  Japan  rose  to  1,287,973  dozens, 
from  322,227  in  the  previous  year.  In  1916  they  advanced  again  to  1,591,561  dozens, 
and  even  in  1917  when  the  total  imports  fell  so  low  Japan  was  the  largest  contributor 
to  British  demands. 

The  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  situation  in  1915  and  1916  when  her 
exports  rose  to  318,760  dozens  and  352,772  dozens  respectively,  compared  with  26,693 
dozens  in  1913,  and  32,784  dozens  in  1914. 

From  Belgium  in  1913,  and  the  first  seven  months  of  1914,  Great  Britain  pur- 
chased 500,277  dozens  and  367.180  dozens  respectively,  and  that  country's  loss  appears 
to  have  been  the  gain  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  exports  rose  from  24,140  dozens  in 
1914  to  208,783  dozens  in  1915,  but  in  studying  these  latter  statistics,  of  course,  one's 
mind  naturally  dwells  on  the  proximity  of  Germany  to  the  Netherlands. 

Inquiries  recently  conducted  among  Manchester  firms  revealed  a  desire  to  examine 
Canadian  brushes  and  their  prices  and  quite  a  number  are  hopeful  that  manufacturers 
in  the  Dominion  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  of  the  trade  that  in  pre-war  days  was 
transacted  with  Germany.  Catalogues  and  prices  if  forwarded  to  this  office  will  be 
placed  personally  before  the  largest  importers  in  Manchester  in  the  hope  that  business 
will  result. 

BINDER  OR  REAPER  TWINE. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  recently  for  binder  twine,  from  Manchester  mer- 
chants. There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  demand  according  to  official  statistics. 
The  imports  in  1913  were  only  93,530  cwts.,  in  1915  they  were  204,229  cwts.,  and  in 
1916  212,689  cwts.  Last  year  they  suffered  with  the  generality  of  imports,  falling  to 
115,086  cwts.  Again  the  United  States  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion by  increasing  their  sales  from  82,253  cwts.  in  1913,  to  179,065  cwts.,  200,039  cwts., 
and  114.567  cwts.  in  the  years  1915,  1916  and  1917  respectively.  Purchases  from 
•  British  Possessions  (mainly  Canada,  it  is  presumed)  rose  from  3,104  cwts.  in  1913  to 
25,016  cwts.  in  1915  and  12,600  cwts.  in  1916,  but  they  fell  to  nil  in  1917. 

GLUE,  SIZE  AND  GELATINE. 

Some  years  ago  samples  of  glue  were  received  from  Canada  and  both  quality  and 
prices  were  satisfactory,  but  the  trade  did  not  develop  as  extensively  as  was  antici- 
pated. With  German  and  Austrian  supplies  no  longer  received,  the  British  market 
should  again  be  studied.  In  pre-war  days  the  annual  imports  were  approximately 
260,000  cwts.,  but  during  the  war  period  they  have  fallen  annually  to  51,618  cwts.  last 
year.  Supplies  from  Germany  in  1913  were  75,020  cwts.  and  from  Austria-Hungary 
*20,601  cwts.  The  United  States  increased  its  sales  from  14,226  cwts.  in  1913  to  37,- 
534  cwts.  in  1915,  to  24,718  cwts.  in  1916,  whilst  last  year  they  fell  to  11,708  cwts. 
In  connection  with  the  latter  decrease,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  total  British 
imports  were  only  51,618  cwts.  compared  with  258,261  cwts.  in  1913. 

IMPLEMENTS   AND  TOOLS. 

A  branch  of  export  trade  to  which  Canada  may  with  hope  devote  her  attention  is 
that  of  implements  and  tools  (machine  tools  excluded  at  this  juncture).  Compared  with 
her  sales  to  Great  Britain  in  1913  which  were  valued  at  $71,000,  her  sales  rose  to 
$140,000  in  1915,  to  $252,000  in  1916,  and  to  $690,000  in  1917.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  total  British  imports  have  risen  from  $2,500,000  to  $8,220,000.  The  sales  of 
the  United  States  have  advanced  enormously,  from  $1,390,000  in  1913,  to  $7,290,000  in 
1917.  So  that  with  the  exception  of  about  $1,000,000,  the  whole  of  the  British  pur- 
chases came  from  the  United  States. 
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Several  Manchester  firms  have  inspected  at  this  office  a  large  number  of  catalogues 
received  from  Canadian  manufacturers  recently,  and  they  are  now  in  communication 
with  the  idea  of  transacting  business  in  the  near  future. 

LAMPS  AND  LANTERNS. 

On  inspecting  many  stores  in  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  commercial  centres 
of  the  Midland  counties  of  England  during  the  last  two  years,  it  was  observed  that 
good  stocks  of  Canadian  lamps  and  lanterns  were  on  sale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
business  will  assume  a  permanent  character  in  the  coming  years.  The  lighting  restric- 
tions created  an  unusual  demand  naturally,  but  the  normal  demand  is  large  enough 
to  merit  attention.  In  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917  the  numbers  imported  were 
176,861,  154,296,  200,483,  302,063,  and  158,874,  respectively.  Imports  from  British 
possessions  (mainly  Canada,  it  is  presumed)  rose  from  144  in  1913  to  4,018  in  1914, 
to  30,454  in  1915,  to  46,144  in  1916,  afterwards  falling  to  14,784  last  year.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  advanced  from  7,976  in  1913  to  220,6-91  in  1916;  they  fell  to 
142,686  last  year. 

In  pre-war  years  Germany  was  the  main  source  of  supply,  contributing  in  1913, 
86,673  of  a  total  amounting  to  176,861. 

LINSEED  CAKE. 

As  an  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  obtain  larger  supplier  of  linseed  cake 
than  have  been  imported  during  the  last  few  years,  Canada  should  endeavour  to 
regain  some  of  the  trade  that  has  been  denied  to  her  for  obvious  reasons  during  the 
last  four  years.  Purchases  from  Canada  in  1913  were  15,233  tons,  but  in  1914,  1915, 
1916,  and"  1917  they  declined  to  7,121,  11,041,  9,664,  and  7,011  tons,  respectively. 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  were  24,837  tons  in  1913,  fell  to  5,825  tons  in 
1914  and  21,270  tons  in  1915,  but  in  the  following  year  they  advanced  to  26,502  tons, 
and  in  1917  to  59,820  tons.  From  1912  to  1916,  about  12,000  tons  annually  were  drawn 
from  Russia,  but  none  came  from  that  source  last  year.  The  United  States,  British 
India,  Russia,  and  Canada  have  invariably  been  the  chief  contributors  to  the  total 
purchases  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


BRITAIN'S  TRADE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES  FOR 
THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  21,  1918. — The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  overseas  trade 
returns  for  the  month  of  October,  outside  of  the  value  of  trade  by  countries  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the.  year — extracts  from  which  are  reproduced  in  an  appended 
table — is  that  they  represent  the  last  completed  month  before  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

Imports  again  rose  to  a  high  level,  the  value — over  £117,000,000 — being  an  increase 
of  practically  £20,000,000  over  September,  and  with  two  exceptions  is  the  highest  total 
ever  recorded. 

This  increase,  which  also  showed  an  advance  of  over  £23,000,000  in  comparison 
with  October,  1917,  was  chiefly  due  to  heavy  importations  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco, 
which  applies  to  practically  every  item,  and  is  partly  owing  to  higher  prices,  while 
compared  with  September  there  was  also  an  increase  in  receipts  of  raw  and  partly 
manufactured  materials,  amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent  in  value,  cotton  being  a 
principal  contributor. 

Exports,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  about  £2,500,000  larger  in 
value  thnn  in  September,  exhibited  a  decrease  of  nearly  £8,000,000  from  a  year  ago. 
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The  actual  figures,  and  those  for  September,  and  October,  1917,  were:— 

October,  1918.    September,  1917.      October,  1917. 
Imports   £117,707,382  £  97,975,297  £  94,258.263 


Exports.  . 
Re-exports 


42,820,724  40,152,143  50,757,054 

2,118,642  1,729,228  4,096,215 


Total   £162,646,748  £139,856,668  £149,111,532 

Table  showing  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.  Imports,  Exports  (the- produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom)  and  Ke-exports  (the  produce  of  foreign  countries  and 
portions  of  the  British  Empire),  with  the  countries  indicated,  during  the  nine 
months,  January  to  September,  inclusive. 

Canada—  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Imports                    .    £42,670,405  £54,841,136  £82,371,863 

Exports'    13,596,171  12,964,296  10,212,494 

Re-exports   2,547,021  1,444,308  513,771 

Total  

Australia — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Union  of  South  Africa — ■ 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total   £28,145,310  £23,892,913  £27,240,581 


£58,813,597 

£69,049,740 

£93,098,128 

£25,147,871 
27,079,201 
2,529,069 

£54,230,190 
16,248,652 
1,420,934 

£37,962,351 
10,161,710 
1,415,596 

£54,756,141 

£71,899,776 

£58,539,657 

£  9,613,251 
17,193,230 
1,338,829 

£  9,094,489 
14,098.631 
899,723 

£  9,244,881 
17,481,355 
514,345 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports    £4,187,599  £4,883,027  £4,796,619 

Exports   1,581,654  1,570,005  1,245,958 

Re-exports   248,994  131,464  40,347 

Total   £6,018,247  £6,584,496  £6,083,924 


British  India — 

Imports   £51,991,961  £48,385,978  £  63,498.098 

Exports   39,551,301  45,695,550  38,495,797 

Re-exports   1,282,067  615,256  356.684 


Total   £92,825,329  £94,696,784  £102,350,579 


Egypt — 

Imports   £18,580,954  £26,389,804  £43,431,137 

Exports   8,342,647  10,680,044  17,494,591 

Re-exports   453,944  214,028  130,879 


Total  •..  £27,377,545  £37,283,876  £61,056,707 


France — 

Imports    £  21,294,671  £  16,550,712  (  26.798,905 

Exports   •  71,429,907  83,194,269  94.797,721 

Re-exports    10,998,912  12,305,717  9,66^276 


Total  •       £103,723,490  £112,050,698  £131,265,902 


Russia — 

Imports    £13,468,433  £12,204,402  £3,350,874 

Exports    17,747,342  32,787,528  157,294 

Re-exports    6,757.464  2,928,531  9,458 


Total   £37,973,239  £47,920,461  £3,517,426 
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tahu:  showing  trade  of  the  united  kingdom. — Continued. 

Belgium—                                                        1916.                     1917.  1918. 

Imports                                                      £1,198,789                £277,055  £169.945 

Exports                                                          169,089                  173,790  56,421 

Re-exports                                                         5,241                   43,096  748 


Total  £1,373,119  £493,941  £227,114 


Italy — 

Imports   £  9,068,764  £  7,871,286  £  3,362,257 

Exports   14,597,173  20,474,428  23,512,090 

Re-exports   2,738.314  2,992,375  3,021,641 


Total   £26,404,251  £31,338,089  £39,896,688 


Sweden — 

Imports   £15,317,070  £  9,227,237  £16,973,524 

Exports   5,037,459  2,605,245  1,635.329 

Re-exports   2,174,212  213,600  60,668 


Total   £22,528,741  £12,046,082  rs, 669, 521 


Norway — 

Imports   £13,431,698  £14,075,882  £18,980,337 

Exports   8,110,157  7,378,173  3,439,767 

Re-exports   1,156,188  892,665  120,416 


Total   £22,698,043  £22,346,720  £22,540,520 


Netherlands — 

Imports   £15,688,720  £16,444,672  £  6,848,337 

Exports   18,446,841  15.818,905  10,639,854 

Re-exports   7,075,928  3,570,004  329,345 


Total   £41,211,289  £35,833,581  £17,817,536 


Denmark — 

Imports   £16,233,048  £14,931,933  £2,256.5:47 

Exports   8,570,975  5,863,922  1,806,769 

Re-exports  1.    ..  2,279,709  782,759  86,642 


Total   £27,083,732  £21,578,614  £4,150,258 


Switzerland — 

Imports   £12,459,757  £  7,975,928  £11,263,799 

Exports   3,317,293  4,989,170  5,792,249 

Re-exports                                     ..  866,427  379,244  414,692 


Total   £16,643,477  £13,344,342  £17,470,740 


Spain — 

Imports   £18,356,286  £16,305,695  £21,251,014 

Exports..   6,340,927  3,830,707  3,016,460 

Re-exports   1,232,223  684,286  228,137 


Total   £25,929,436  £20,820,688  £24,495,811 


Portugal — 

Imports  '   £4,197,043  £3,168,498  £6,898,417 

Exports   3,314,223  2,533,663  2,669,572 

Re-exports                              ....  727,367  824,755  226.931 


Total   £8,238,633  £6,526,916  £9,794,920 


United  States — 

Imports   £217,564,824  £258,052,066  £375,300,745 

Exports   24,593,490  26,386,407  18,711,801 

Re-exports   26,369,327  24.877,612  3,11S,592 


Total                                        £268,527,641          £309,316,085  £397,131.138 

Argentine —    

Imports                                                    £36,389,913           £38.105,015  £44,337.134 

Exports                                                     10,813,800               9,886,352  12,566.596 

Re-exports                                                   487,407                 362,881  91,905 


Total   £47,691,120  £48,354,248  £56,995,635 
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Brazil —                                                           1916.                     1917.  1918. 

Imports                                                    £  6,698,000           £  7,865,882  £  7,141,904 

Exports                                                       4,956,863               5,261,828  6,518,044 

Re-exports                                                   303,253                 169,461  82,428 


Total   £11,958,116  £13,297,171  £12,742,376 


China — 

Imports   £  6,367,582  £  6,990,126  £  7,431,983 

Exports   8,315,297  7,435,283  9,711,043 

Re-exports   124,691  53,666  66,868 


Total   £14,907,570  £14,479,075  £17,209,884 


Japan — 

Imports   £  8,747,939  £11,813,117  £18,146,041 

Exports   5,690,316  3,985,156  4,135,484 

Re-exports   379,397  218,839  770,163 


Total   £14,817,852  £16,017,112  £23,051,688 


BRITISH  IMPORTS  YIA  THE  CLYDE 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith. 

Glasgow,  November  18,  1918. — The  annual  statistics  of  Clyde  navigation  just 
issued  contains  the  following  figures  showing  importations  of  commodities  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  for  the  years  ending  June,  1917,  ,and  1918,  respectively: — 

1916-17.  1917-18. 


Description  of  Goods.  Tons.  Tons. 

Acetate  of  lime   554  198 

Asbestos,  manufactured   827  2,494 

Asbestos,  rock   22  45 

Asbestos,  rock   (non-fibrous),  ground   113  9  6 

Bobbins   425  126 

Cake,  feeding-  of  all  kinds   12,091  6,075 

Chrome  ore   20,305  5,071 

Barley   56,649  54,401 

Beans   10,283  1.931 

Oats   12,541  29,976 

Pease   2,266  6,449 

Rye   2(0,267  4,5,135 

Wheat   264,9-39  259,517 

Oatmeal   4,828  8,407 

Wheat  flour   139,157  169,169 

Corundum   1,055  MM 

Eggs   5,932  3,188 

Empty  boxes,  cases,  crates  and  drums   Ill  130 

Fish,  salted  1   727  2,154 

Flax   4,437  — 

Fruits   68,'587  27,524 

Handles,  broom  and  brush   492  427 

Steel  billets,  blooms  and  slabs   7,106  73,705 

Bolts  and  nuts   341  31 

Fencing   89  167 

Ferro-silicon     30 

Wire   1,452  1,170 

Linseed   10,252  1,412 

Macaroni   91  309 

Machinery  and  machines,  loose  or  in  packages.  .  .  .  9,213  9,487 

Nails   2,731  3,945 

Nickel   2,825  1,388 

Nickel  ore   40,463  18,471 

Paper   5,848  713 

Bacon  and  hams   6,917  24,424 

Butter   669  1,197 

Cheese   5,590  11.477 

Lard   4,511  4,106 

Spoolwood  strips  and  squares   1,527  560 

.^2328—2 
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British  imports  via  the  clyde. — Continued. 

lL!9!M-1:7.  19117-11 

Description  of  Goods.  Tons.  Tons. 

Starch   14,261  6,438 

Staves   4,713  1,4:52 

Timber  :  Ash,  birch,  elm,  maple,  oak,  teak,  or  other 

similar  hardwoods  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  .  24,081  6,437 
Timber :  Fir,  gum  logs,  pine  and  poplar,  or  other 

similar  soft  wood,  in  logs,  deals,  battens,  or 

scantlings,  per  ton  of  50  cubic  feet   214,074  55,566 

Wood-pulp  boards   5,484  2,467 

Wood-pulp,  chemical     94 

Woodwork  or  wood  ware   6,665  4,336 


THE  CITY  AND  POET  OF  ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 

(Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Watson  Griffin.) 

St.  John,  the  metropolis  of  New  Brunswick,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  river,  which  with  its  lake  expansions  and  numerous  affluents,  makes  all  the  central 
and  northwestern  counties  of  the  province  tributary  to  the  city  during  the  season  of 
inland  navigation.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  river  St.  John  is  held  back  by  the 
Narrows  above  the  city,  and  the  high  tides  make  it  impossible  for  ice  to  form  in  the 
harbour  itself  at  any  season  of  the  year,  so  that  the  harbour  is  not  only  never  frozen 
over  but  it  has  never  been  obstructed  by  floating  ice  at  any  time  during  the  whole 
history  of  the  port. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  harbour  or  bay  of  St.  John  is  quite  exten- 
sive, being  well  protected  on  the  east  by  cape  Mispec  and  on  the  southwest  by  a  break- 
water and  Partridge  island,  but  the  shipping  facilities  of  the  port  of  St.  John  are 
concentrated  around  two  inner  harbours.  Each  of  these  inner  harbours  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  Owing  to  their  shape  they  have 
been  compared  to  horseshoes,  bringing  good  luck  to  the  city  that  is  growing  around 
them.  The  original  city  of  St.  John  was  built  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
old  harbour  of  St.  John  and  Courtenay  bay,  which  was  then  quite  shallow  at  low  tide, 
but  recently  Courtenay  bay  has  been  dredged  by  the  Canadian  Government  and  it  is 
now  known  as  the  Eastern  harbour  of  St.  John,  while  the  old  harbour  is  called  the 
Western  harbour.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  which  has  for  a  number  of  years 
made  St.  John  its  chief  Atlantic  port,  has  its  terminals  on  the  west  side  of  the  Western 
harbour;  the  Government  Railway  system  has  terminals  on  both  harbours. 

There  has  always  been  rivalry  between  Halifax  and  St.  John  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  winter  port  of  Canada.  As  the  commerce  of  Canada  develops  the  facilities 
now  being  provided  at  both  ports  will  be  required.  Halifax  has  the  advantage  of 
being  nearer  to  England  than  St.  John,  but  St.  John  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  Canada.  Halifax  claims  that  it  offers  greater  advantages  for  the 
landing  of  passengers  and  mails;  St.  John  claims  that  the  shorter  railway  haul  to 
the  West  makes  it  the  natural  Canadian  winter  port  for  freight.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
railway  chose  St.  John  as  its  Atlantic  port  because  it  is  the  nearest  open  winter  port 
to  Central  and  Western  Canada.  The  ocean  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  St.  John  is 
over  200  geographical  miles  longer  than  to  Halifax,  but  nearly  400  miles  shorter  than 
to  New  York,  nearly  200  miles  shorter  than  to  Boston  and  about  156  miles  shorter 
than  to  Portland,  Maine.  The  distance  to  Montreal  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway 
is  481  miles,  the  distance  from  Halifax  to  Montreal  by  the  same  route  being  758  miles. 
By  the  Intercolonial  railway  the  distance  from  St.  John  to  Montreal  is  740  miles, 
compared  with  836-3  miles  from  Halifax  to  Montreal.  At  present  the  National  Trans- 
continental railway  only  reaches  Moncton,  connection  with  St.  John  and  Halifax 
being  made  by  the  Intercolonial  from  Moncton.  The  distance  from  St.  J ohn  to  Quebec 
city  by  the  National  Transcontinental  railway  is  555-3  miles,  as  compared  with  651-6 
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miles  from  Halifax  by  the  same  route,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  short  line  will  be  con- 
structed to  St.  John  from  some  point  on  the  Transcontinental  railway,  which  will 
considerably  reduce  the  distance  between  St.  John  and  Quebec  city.  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Liverpool  to  the  American  cities  of  Detroit  and  Chicago  and  all  the  United 
States  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  them  is  twenty-four  miles  less  by  way  of  St.  John 
than  by  way  of  New  York.  The  exports  through  the  port  of  St.  John  were  nearly 
six  times  as  great  in  1913  as  they  were  in  1896.  In  1914  there  was  a  slight  falling-off, 
but  the  exports  were  about  five  times  as  great  as  in  1896.  As  regards  the  safety  of 
the  route  to  St.  John  through  the  bay  of  Fundy,  statistics  prepared  by  the  St.  John 
Board  of  Trade  from  Government  returns  of  wrecks  show  that  during  the  eighteen 
years  ending  with  1914,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  42,029,202  tons  entering  the  port  of 
St.  John,  the  casualty  average  was  only  -033  of  1  per  cent.  This  statement  covered 
all  mishaps  as  far  as  cape  Sable,  and  seems  to  establish  the  safety  of  the  route  to  St, 
John  through  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  bay  of  Fundy  not  only  gives  New  Brunswick 
and  all  Canada  a  convenient  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  but  places  St.  John  in  a  most 
favourable  situation  for  trade  with  all  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  including 
the  fruitful  Annapolis  Valley.  The  advantageous  geographical  situation  which  St. 
John  enjoys  for  the  development  of  trade  with  the  outside  world  was  shown  in  the 
table  of  distances  in  Chapter  II.  The  terminal  facilities  are  being  continually 
improved  as  the  business  of  the  port  increases.  At  present  the  west  side  of  the  old 
harbour  is  equipped  with  eight  deep-water  berths  ranging  in  length  from  600  to  700 
feet  with  34  feet  of  water  at  extreme  low  tide,  while  on  the  eastern  side  the  Inter- 
colonial railway  has  four  deep-water  berths.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private 
wharves  available  for  coast  shipping.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  has  two  million 
bushel  grain  elevators  at  its  west  side  terminals,  and  the  Intercolonial  railway  is 
about  to  build  a  large  modern  grain  elevator  at  its  deep-water  terminals  in  this  har- 
bour. In  the  Courtenay  Bay  harbour  there  are  under  construction  a  breakwater  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  a  dry  dock  1,150  feet  long  and  110  feet  wide,  and  23  berths 
to  range  from  700  to  1,000  feet  long  with  35  feet  of  water  at  extreme  low  tide. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  DRY  GOODS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  November  1,  1918. — Trade  between  Canada  and  Australia  in  dry  goods  is 
small  at  the  present  time,  but  doubtless  it  will  grow,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  advance 
in  manufacturing  methods  in  Canada,  and  on  the  other  with  the  growth  of  population 
in  Australia.  The  Commonwealth,  with  its  wool,  meat,  butter,  wheat,  etc.,  is  essentially 
a  producing  country,  and,  while  manufacturers  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  establish 
industries  within  its  own  borders,  this  country  will  be  a  buyer  for  many  years  to 
come  of  goods  which  it  can  neither  produce  nor  manufacture.  Of  course  it  is  essential 
to  know  what  it  is  best  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  concentrate  on,  in  so  far  as 
the  Australian  trade  is  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  customs  duties  in  Australia  on  manufactured  articles,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  ready-made  clothes  and  such  classes  of  goods  could  be  imported 
to  compete  against  the  locally-manufactured  articles  made  from  textiles  on  which 
only  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  duty  (on  piece-goods)  has  been  paid.  Canadian 
manufacturers  would,  therefore,  have  to  rely  for  their  trade  with  Australia  largely 
upon  piece-goods  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  any  other  lines  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  numerous  classes  of  dry  goods,  however, 
which  could  be  made  the  medium  of  business  between  the  two  countries,  and  Australian 
importers  look  forward,  confidently,  to  doing  a  gradually  increasing  trade  with  Canada 
in  the  directions  indicated. 
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A  largo  part  of  the  buying  of  dry  goods  in  Australia  is  done  by  the  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  houses,  the  balance  being  undertaken  by  merchants  in  Brisbane,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  and  Hobart.  Many  of  these  firms  are  very  old  established,  of  excellent  standing 
in  every  respect,  and  thoroughly  good  houses  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Their  methods  of  trading  are  on  up-to-date  lines,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  principals 
of  these  firms  is  the  distribution  of  dry  goods  in  the  cities,  country  towns,  and  wide- 
spreading  country  districts  throughout  Australia. 

A  Sydney  importer  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  description.  Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry 
No.  922  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  MINING  ENGINEER  GIVES  FACTS  OF 
MINING  OUTPUT  AND  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  UNION. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  October  22,  1918. — The  annual  report  of  the  Government  Mining 
Engineer,  Sir  Robert  Kotze,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  came  to  hand 
this  month.  The  report  is  a  most  informative  document,  covering  actual  statistics  of 
mining  results  and  amount  of  money  distributed  for  the  purchase  of  stores,  also  giv- 
ing in  detail  the  several  committees'  reports,  such  as  mining  leases,  board  and  the 
safety  devices  committee.  In  the  report  is  included  a  complete  list  of  mining  con- 
cerns and  their  addresses  showing  also  the  class  of  mineral  they  are  mining. 

The  Government  mining  engineer  in  his  review  of  the  year  1917  states  that  the 
mineral  output  of  the  Union  last  year  was  valued  at  £52,260,190,  an  increase  of  £1,- 
666,831  compared  with  1916.  The  gold  output  was  £38,307,675,  a  decrease  of  £1,183,- 
315  compared  with  the  1916  total,  while  the  value  of  the  output  of  copper,  gypsum, 
iron  pyrite,  antimony  and  lead  also  showed  small  decreases.  The  diamond  output 
showed  an  increased  value  of  £1,985,419,  coal,  £535,913;  silver,  £66,686,  and  lime, 
£15,623.  There  were  also  increases  in  coke,  tin,  corundum,  asbestos,  salt,  soda,  talc, 
tungsten,  etc.  Coal  mining  in  the  Transvaal  showed  an  increase  in  output  and  also 
in  value  per  ton.  Though  fewer  persons  were  employed,  the  salaries  and  wages  paid 
totalled  £18,178,963  against  £17,505,661  in  1916.  White  wages  rose  from  £9,657,060 
in  1916  to  £10,559,497  in  1917.  The  stores  consumed  on  mines,  etc.,  were  given  at 
£14,923,265  last  year,  against  £13,995,258  in  1916.  Thus  in  wages  and  stores  alone  the 
mining  activities  of  South  Africa  circulated  a  sum  of  over  £33,000,000  in  1917,  "  of 
which,"  remarks  Sir  Robert  Kotze,  "  the  great  bulk  is  paid  out  in  the  Union." 

The  following  items  are  extracts  from  the  review  of  the  annual  report  : — 

MINERAL  OUTPUT. 


1916,  1917. 

Gold                ■   £3<9,4<9'0,99'0  £3<S,3'07,675 

Silver    1 06,311  172,997 

Diamonds   5,7128,391  7,713,810 

Coal   2,739,'6'65  3,275,608 

Coke    19,5'7'5>  28,648 

Copper                                                                      ..  1,137,3<80  1,126,040 

Tin   3139,571  346,016 

Asbestos..    ..   8'3,'070  S7,3i64 

Corundum.  .   .   7,76'2  13,038 

Antimony   15,292  12,428 

Graphite   1,780  2,59'0 

Iron  Oxide   45  305 

Iron  Pyrite   S,019  4,463 

Kaolin  ,     19 

Lead   5,210-2'  3,761 

Magnesite   1,768  2.050 

Manganese     '641 

Mica   1,1*5  877 

Soda   25,121  29,377 

Talc   586  1,9-62* 
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MINERAL  OUTPUT.  C  OlltinV  d. 


1916. 

1917. 

1,5'51 

131,373 

  1,5187 

1,1 20 

  11,983 

5,092 

  T0'6;303' 

ll'0,'5'6i& 

Miscellaneous  articles 

(bricks,     stone,  cement, 

  6415,773 

8*0  ;81 9 

£52,260,190 

Value  for  gold  is  calculated  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £4-24773  per  fine  ounce.  Values 
for  copper,  tin,  antimony,  tungsten  and  silver,  in  case  of  shipments,  are  calculated  on 
the  pure  metal  contents  at  the  price  current  in  the  London  market,  and  in  the  case  of 
local  sales  at  the  price  obtained  in  the  Union.  Other  mineral  values  are  calculated 
at  the  price  obtained  at  the  mine. 

The  total  output  has  increased  in  value  by  £1,666,831.  The  chief  differences  in 
the  value  of  the  output  for  1917,  as  compared  with  1916  are  as  under: — 


Increases. 

Diamonds   £1,986,419 

Coal   5135.943 

Silver   <6'6,<6'S6 

Lime   15,623 

Coke..   9,073 

Tin   6,445 

Corundum   5,276 

Asbestos   4,294 

Salt   4,2-&3 

Soda   4,256 

Talc  .  1,376 

Tungsten   1,2'99 

Miscellaneous  articles   236, 046' 

Decreases. 

Gold                                                        ..  :   £1.18i3,315 

Copper   11,340 

Gypsum   6/891 

Iron  Pyrite   3,55'6 

Antimony   2,864 

Lead   1,441 


Diamonds. — Mines  show  increases  in  both  production  and  price  per  carat  in  all 
provinces,  also  alluvial  concerns  in  the  Transvaal.  Alluvial  concerns  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  Cape  provinces,  however,  while  showing  increases  in  price  per  carat, 
show  decreases  in  production. 

Coal. — Increase  in  output  are  shown  by  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  pro- 
vinces, and  in  value  per  ton  in  Transvaal,  Cape  and  Natal  provinces.  Both  the  Cape 
and  Natal  show  decreases  in  output  while  the  Orange  Free  State  shows  a  fractional 
decrease  in  value  per  ton. 

Silver. — The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  silver  output  is  due  entirely  to  increase 
in  price. 

Lime. — This  increase  is  due  to  increased  production  chiefly  in  the  Cape  Province. 
Coke. — Increase  due  to  increased  production. 

Gold. — Shows  a  decrease  of  £1,183,315  or  278,576  fine  ounces,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  total  tonnages  milled  and  a  decrease  in  grade  in  certain  districts,  the  latter 
counter-balanced  to  some  extent  by  increased  grade,  chiefly  in  two  other  districts. 

Copper  and  Tin. — These  decreases  are  due  to  reduction  in  output,  as  the  average 
ruling  price  in  each  case  shows  an  increase. 

Gypsum. — Decrease  due  to  reduced  output. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. — Show  all-round  increases,  the  chief  being  cement,  bricks 
and  earthenware  pipes,  which  together  accounts  for  £183,000  of  the  total  increase. 
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SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

The  earnings  of  persons  employed  on  mines  and  works  were  as  follows : — 


White  

Asiatics  

Natives  and  other  coloured  person®. 


Totals. 


19  16. 

£  9 , 615  7  ,'0»6  0> 
1134,145 
7,714,4&6 

£17J50'5,6i6H 


1917. 
£10,559,497 
130,161 

7,48'9,3'0>5 

£18,178/9612 


STORES  CONSUMED. 

The  value  of  the  stores  consumed  on  mines,  etc.,  was  as  follows: — 

1916.  1917. 
Total®   £13,9195,21518        £14,923  ;2i6'5 


Taken  in  conjunction  with  salaries  and  wages,  these  figures  indicate  a  payment 
for  stores,  wages  and  salaries  of  £33,102,22,8,  of  which  the  great  bulk  is  paid  out  in  the 
Union. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and.  shippers,  in  the  following 
table  are  a  few  extracts  from  table  No.  9  of  the  Government  mining  engineer's  report, 
showing  the  amount  of  stores  consumed  on  the  South  African  mines  in  the  year 
1917:— 

South  African 
(including'  Rhodesian) 


Classification. 


Bags  

Belting   (including  laces,  and  fast- 
eners)   

Boiler  fluid  

Brushware  

Candles  lb. 

Carbide  " 

Castings — 

Brass  

Iron  

Cement — 

Casks  No  

Bags  No  

Charcoal  

Chemicals  and  assay    and  smelting 
requisites  

Cloth    (brattice     and    filter)  and 
matting  

Coal-cutting  machinery  No. 

"  machine  spares   .  . 

Cyanide  ;  lb. 

Disinfectants    and    hospital  requi- 
sites  

Electrical  machinery  

Electric  machinery  spares  

Electric    power     and     light  (pur- 
chased)   

Explosives — 

Detonators  

"        electric     (or  electric 

fuse  

Safety  fuse  

Lighting  torches  

Fencing  and  wire  netting  

Foundry  requisites  

Hand   tools    (picks,   shovels,  ham- 
mers, etc.)   

Hosing    (steam,    suction    and  rock 
drill)  

Hose  fittings  

Iron — 

(a)  Bar   and  angle  

(b)  Galvanized  

(c)  Sheet  

(d)  Pig  


Products. 
"Weight  or  Value. 


Imported. 
Weight  or  Value. 


Quantity. 


11,116,898 


194,191 


£ 

4,855 

98 
5,213 
1,926 
381,876 


38,880 
115,203 


82,023 
12,246 


68,165 


63 


843 


2,071,377 


6,945 
1,845 
1,485 

1,376,088 


13,602 
578 
1,795 

4,084 


6,342 


22,356 


Quantity. 


160 
4,719,865 


486 


68 


,063,936 


3,640,633 


162,787 
361,705 


£ 

26,901 

142,619 
2,99S 
13.44S 
4 

90,703 

3,866 
10,122 

827 


74,S67 

27,240 
10,013 
11,789 
415.153 

25,663 
273,064 
93,385 


96, $77 

11,645 
225,625 
1,665 
5,S34 
3,215 

124,358 

72,177 
22.521 

51,396 
35,633 
3,159 
2,740 
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stores  consumed. — Continued. 


Classification. 

Ironmongery — 

(a)  Bolts,     nuts,     washers  and 

rivets  

(b)  Screws  and  nails  

(c)  Locks,  hinges,  staples,  chains, 

etc  

(d)  Other  

Lamps  and  spares  

Lead — 

(a)  Pig  

(b)  Sheet  

Lime — 

(a)  White  

(b)  Blue   

Lubricants — 

(a)  Oils  

(b)  Grease  and  tallows  

Machinery  and  machine  tools.  .    .  . 

"        spares,  other  than  elec- 
tric   

Metals  (anti-friction)  

Motor  cars  and  accessories  

Oils,  other  than  lubricating — 

(a)  Transformer  

(b)  Other  

Oilskin  suits  and  gumboats    .  . 

Packing  

Paint,   tar,   driers,  etc  

Pipes  and  pipe  fittings  

Rails,  crossings,  sleepers,  etc  .  .  .  . 
Rock-drills  

"  spares  

Ropes — 

(a)  Wire  

(b)  Vegetable  fibre  

Screening  

Shoes  and  dies .  

Skips,   cages,   kibbles  and  spares. . 

Soap  

Soda  (crude)  

Stationery  and  printing  

Steel— 

(a)  Bar,   tool,  cast  

(b)  Sheet  

(c)  Hand-drill  

(d)  Rock-drill  

(e)  Other  

Timber — 

(a)  Building    material  (ceilings, 

floorings,    doors,  etc.) 

(b)  Oregon,    pitch   pine,  etc.  .    .  . 

(c)  Mining  poles  and  lagging   .  . 

(d)  Deals  

(e)  Other  

Tube  Mill  Requisites — 

(a)  Pebbles  and  flints  

(b)  Liners  

(c)  Other  requisites  

Trucks  and  spares  

Waste  

Zinc  and  zinc  discs  

Sundry  articles  not  specified  above. 


South  African 
(including  Rhodesian) 
Products. 


Weight  or 
Quantity. 

441,029 


177,166 


477,079 
19,442 


Value. 
£ 


395,455 


629,344 
10,514,302 


45,300 

339,947 

189,338 
337,990 


631 


4,640 


1,481 
28,289 
442,936 
14,669 
45,619 

611 

33,701 
2,036 
20,534 


84,899 


Imported. 
Weight  or  Value. 
Quantity.  £ 


10,970  3,303,881 

118   

121   

1,023   

724   

2,473  37,010 
  33,765 

115,611   

3,975   

  983,033 

20,418   

30,767   

39,437   

1,434   

509   

  20,359 

  114,198 

219   

5,987   

641   

4,879   

54,233   

  1,877 

28,627   

2,612   

2.074   

11,391  12,933,102 

4,973   

11,064  34,387 

19,013  55,607 

61,035   


1,456,376 
7,844,795 
2,750,642 
6,514,327 
911,453 


861,526 
1,667,217 


7.379. -1.S7 


71,785 
31,481 

15,830 
11,815 
19,138 

574 
1,083 


144,454 
86,417 
709,515 

255,549 
26,858 
22,397 

3,069 
10,911 
18,109 
40,283 
27,520 
456,891 
261,706 
74,850 
248,410 

199,947 
13,731 
34,456 
189,041 
16,358 
937 
433 
28,677 

32,657 
110,822 

63,038 
192,464 

11,560 


31,745 
273,183 
1,007 
90,956 
18,968 


32,264 
13,358 
122,744 
14,694 
311,016 
145,461 


Canada's  share  of  these  purchases  has  grown  in  a  big  way  since  1913  in  a  few 
lines  and  this  growth  of  export  for  this  valuable  market  is  due  entirely  to  local  repre- 
sentation. Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  mining  material  must 
give  representation  their  consideration,  as  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  securing  and 
holding  a  share  of  this  trade. 
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BELGIAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  TRADE. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  special  article  in  the  British.  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  I  Government  publication)  dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  resumption  of  trade 
with  Belgium,  review  several  interesting  phases  of  the  situation: — 

SHIPPING  AND  PORTS. 

Even  when  allied  reoccupation  of  Belgium  is  complete  it  will  be  impossible  for 
normal,  or  anything  like  normal,  trade  to  be  resumed  immediately.  The  urgent  needs 
of  the  armies  in  the  field  and  of  the  civil  population  must  necessarily  be  the  first  pre- 
occupation, while  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  ordinary  trade  to  be  carried  on  until 
transport  has  been  resumed. 

Shipping  to  Belgian  ports  has  been  discontinued  since  October,  1914,  and  many 
vessels  formerly  engaged  in  regular  traffic  to  Belgium  have  necessarily  been  diverted  to 
other  trades,  and  in  many  cases  have  suffered  loss  as  a  result  of  the  enemy's  ruthless 
attacks  on  shipping.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  entirely  to  alter 
the  complicated  system  of  shipping  allocation,  and  even  if  this  could  be  achieved  the 
Belgian  ports  capable  of  accommodating  sea-going  vessels  are  not  yet  available  for  com- 
merce. The  port  of  Zeebrugge — Bruges  has  suffered  extensive  damage  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  it  is  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  presence  of  vessels  sunk  in  its  approaches 
both  by  the  British  Navy  and  by  the  Germans  before  evacuation.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Ostend.  At  both  ports  discharging  plant,  port  equipment,  and  railway 
facilities  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  many  bridges  and  roads 
have  been  wrecked.  Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  either  port  is  available 
for  ordinary  traffic.  The  port  of  Ghent  is  approached  by  the  sea  canal  from  Terneuzen, 
in  Holland.  The  portion  of  this  canal  in  Belgian  territory  has  been  the  scene  of  severe 
fighting  between  the  Belgian  and  German  armies,  and  it  is  understood  that  certain  of 
vhe  bridges  spanning  it  have  been  destroyed  and  vessels  have  been  sunk  by  the  Germans 
in  the  fairway.  Until  technical  examination  is  made  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  port  of  Ghent  may  soon  be  ready  to  receive  merchant  shipping.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  great  port  of  Antwerp  has  not  been  extensively  damaged,  and  it  may  be  possible  for 
traffic  via  Antwerp  to  be  resumed  in  the  near  future. 

Traffic  via  Northern  French  ports  has  necessarily  to  be  largely  restricted  to  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  Belgian,  French  and  British  armies,  and  it  is  only  possible  at  present 
for  goods  of  the  first  necessity  to  reach  Belgium  through  those  ports. 

DISORGANIZED  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  whole  Belgian  railway 
transport  system  has  been  disorganized  by  the  war.  Large  numbers  of  railway 
wagons  and  many  locomotives  were  lost  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium, 
and  the  Belgian  rolling  stock  saved  from  the  invader  has  been  in  continuous  use  on  the 
French  railways  for  military  purposes  throughout  the  war.  Many  railway  bridges, 
viaducts,  switches,  crossings  and  rails  have  been  damaged  by  the  retreating  enemy, 
and  a  normal  service  of  inland  transport  must  take  time  for  re-establishment,  particu- 
larly as  many  of  the  Belgian  canals  (forming  an  important  network  of  inland  com- 
munication) will  be  out  of  use  until  the  barges  formerly  using  them  are  again  available, 
even  if  the  canals  themselves  have  not  suffered  extensive  damage  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  were  there  no  restrictions  whatever 
on  the  free  export  of  all  goods  to  Belgium  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for 
ordinary  traffic  to  Belgium  to  be  begun  at  once. 
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WORK  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 

In  the  above  remarks  no  special  mention  has  been  made  of  the  vast  problem  of 
the  reconstitution  of  Belgium.  Naturally  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  concern  of  the 
Belgian  Government  and  people  themselves,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
the  great  Allies  who  have  suffered  least  material  loss  or  damage  to  their  resources  to 
help  in  this  great  task  in  the  manner  most  welcome  and  beneficial  to  the  population  of 
Belgium  as  a  whole.  The  problem  of  the  reconstitution  (this  word  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  the  less  expressive  but  more  common  term  reconstruction)  of  Belgium  does 
not  solely  mean  furnishing  that  country  with  the  many  and  various  goods  of  which 
it  will  be  in  need ;  it  implies  also  the  complete  rebuilding  of  Belgium's  trade,  commerce 
and  industry,  and  agriculture,  by  which  means  alone  the  civil  population  can  gain  its 
livelihood,  as  well  as  the  actual  reconstruction  of  devastated  and  damaged  towns,  vil- 
lages and  areas. 

AN  INTER-ALLIED  COMMISSION. 

An  inter-allied  commission  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  reconstitution  of 
Belgium  has  been  sitting  for  some  time,  and  has  been  dealing  with  the  practical  side 
of  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium.  Its  main  centre  of  activity  is  in  London,  and 
numerous  statements  of  estimated  requirements  for  Belgian  reconstruction  have  been 
received  and  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of  available  supplies.  It  is  hoped  that  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  the  practical  commencement  of  supplying  to  Belgium  the  material 
and  goods  of  which  the  country  is  most  urgently  in  need;  and  it  will  be  possible,  now 
that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  being  completely  purged  of  the  occupying  enemy,  to 
obtain  definite  particulars  of  requirements  in  the  immediate  future.  Much  must,  how- 
ever, depend  on  the  co-operation  of  private  initiative,  and  it  is  urgently  hoped  that 
firms  and  individuals  in  this  country  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  help  to  bring 
about  the  reconstitution  of  Belgium  and  the  development  of  British-Belgian  trade 
relations. 


In  connection  with  the  above  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  statement  of  Sir 
George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  entitled,  "  Readjustments,"  pub- 
lished in  Weekly  Bulletin  773,  is  of  interest: — 

"  It  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  trade  mission  in  London  as  a  central  point, 
with  extensions  in  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  which  shall  be  representative  of  the 
general  trade  interests  of  Canada.  The  mission  will  inform  itself  of  the  needs  of 
governments,  allied  commissions,  railway  corporations,  municipalities,  reconstruc- 
tion, relief,  co-operative  and  other  associations,  and  make  itself  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  these  and  the  producing  interests  in  Canada  with  whom  the 
mission  will  co-operate  in  every  possible  way.  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  who  has  been  head 
of  the  Canadian  War  Mission  in  Washington,  will  be  transferred  as  chairman  of  the 
London  mission,  and  a  thorough  business  organization  will  be  set  up  under  his 
direction. 

While  this  will  not  preclude  individuals  and  corporations  from  carrying  on  as 
usual,  it  will  prove  extremely  useful  in  procuring  big  business  along  the  lines  of  sup- 
plies needed  by  governments  and  for  large  reconstruction  purposes.  The  organization 
in  Canada  will  seek  to  work  in  touch  with  the  trade  mission  for  guaranteeing  prompt 
and  efficient  provision  of  the  needed  commodities." 

INDUSTRIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  {Government  publication). 

Outline  of  Organization. 

The  French  organization  for  industrial  reconstruction  purposes  comprises: — 
(1)  Ministere  du  Blocus  et  des  Regions  Liberees  (Office  de  Reconstitution  Indus- 
trielle  des  Regions  Envahies). 
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This  ministry,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  dated  December  13,  1917,  deals  with. 
•■  everything  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  local  life  and  means  of  habitation,  the 
assistance  to  be  given  to  sufferers  in  the  re-establishment  of  destroyed  property,  the 
repair  of  war  ravages,  the  restoration  of  the  land,  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
reconstruction."  Its  function  is  to  lay  down  programmes  of  purchases,  and  to  super- 
vise and  control  their  execution. 

(2)  Association  Centrale  pour  la  reprise  de  1'Activite  Industrielle  dans  les 
"Regions  Envahies.  This  association  comprises  a  group  of  manufacturers  in  the 
invaded  districts,  with  the  object  of  "  pursuing  by  every  suitable  means  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  plant  and  stocks  in  industrial  enterprises  and  factories."  Being  prohibited 
by  law  from  undertaking  commercial  operations,  the  association  established, — 

(3)  The  Comptoir  Central  d' Achats  Industriels  pour  les  Regions  Envahies,  in  the 
form  of  a  limited  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs.  Its  address  is  40  Rue 
du  Colisee,  Paris.  The  functions  of  this  body  are  denned  by  the  law  of  the  6th  August, 
1917,  and  by  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Erench  Government  on  October  4, 
1917. 

This  law  sanctions  a  credit  of  250,000,000  francs,  and  charges  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  to  purchase  and  distribute  the  necessary  materials  for  reconstruction 
purposes  through  the  "Office  de  Reconstitution  Industrielle."  It  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  actual  operations  by  agreement  to  a  third  party  responsible  to  the  Office 
Industrielle  and  subject  to  the  audit  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Comptoir 
Central  is  the  third  party  concerned. 

The  duties  of  the  Comptoir  Central  are  to  submit  data  for  purchasing  programmes 
to  the  Office  Industrielle;  to  find  out  and  discuss  purchases  with  suppliers;  to  place 
contracts;  to  supervise  their  execution;  to  receive  and  store  the  material  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  manufacturers  concerned.  Their  purchases  may  be  made  either  upon 
specific  requests  from  the  manufacturers  or  with  the  object  of  constituting  stocks 
for  distribution  when  required. 

Cessions  of  material,  which  are  subject  to  a  formal  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  only  to  use  the  material  for  reconstruction  purposes,  are  made  by  the 
Comptoir  Central  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Blockade  either  against  cash  payment 
or  by  debiting  their  value  to  potential  indemnities  for  war  damage. 

In  the  latter  case  the  recipients  assign  to  the  Ministry  of  Blockade  (Ministere  du 
Blocus)  a  corresponding  sum  to  be  recovered  from  the  indemnities.  The  Comptoir 
Central  is  not  a  profit-making  concern;  the  remuneration  allowed  to  the  Comptoir 
by  way  of  commission  is  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  general  and  administrative 
expenses  and  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital.  Any  profit  realized  in  respect 
of  operations  on  Government  account  reverts  to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  opera- 
tions. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  PROVISIONS  IN  HONG  KONG. 

From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  publish  the  seventh  instalment  of  Mr.  Wilgress' 
report  on  the  Trade  of  South  China. 

Vladivostok,  October  7,  1918. — Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  do  some  busi- 
ness with  Hong  Kong  in  various  provision  lines  such  as  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
jams,  biscuits,  tinned  butter,  dried,  salted  and  canned  fish,  and  tinned  milk.  At  the 
present  time  Australia  is  doing  a  large  trade  in  most  of  these  articles  and  is  the 
principal  supplier  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and  tinned  butter.  Canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  imported  to  a  large  extent  from  California.  Pickles 
and  other  kinds  of  tinned  and  package  provisions  are  supplied  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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With  the  spread  of  education  and  the  increasing  influence  of  Western  civilization, 
the  Chinese  are  taking  more  to  European  articles  of  food  and  although  the  native 
diet  will  never  be  displaced,  the  taste  for  western  food  as  delicacies  is  sure  to  grow. 
This  will  result  in  a  greatly  increasing  demand  in  South  China  for  various  provision 
lines  which  are  produced  in  Canada.  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  also  imported 
into  Hong  Kong  for  consumption  among  the  foreign  population  and  for  restocking 
the  ships  which  call  at  the  port.  This  latter  business  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
since  most  of  the  large  mail  steamers  plying  to  and  from  the  Far  East  take  on  stores 
at  Hong  Kong.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  jams  have  been  shipped  to  Hong 
Kong  from  British  Columbia,  but  much  more  could  be  done  by  Canadian  exporters 
of  provisions  if  they  would  properly  go  after  this  trade.  Australian  firms  have  been 
making  great  progress  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  canning  of  fruits  and  the 
making  of  jam.  In  this  way  .they  have  been  able  to  displace  the  supplies  formerly 
obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  sources.  At  first  there  were  complaints 
against  the  quality.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  Australian  product  has 
greatly  improved,  but  that  the  packing  is  still  deficient.  The  shortage  of  tin  has 
handicapped  exporters  in  all  producing  countries.  Plum,  apricot,  peach,  damson 
and  strawberry  are  the  principal  jams  imported  from  Australia.  The  quality  of 
Californian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  policy  of  the  exporters  in  always 
allowing  for  blown  tins  and  wastage  by  supplying  additional  tins  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  importers.  The  packing  of  the  Californian  products  is  also  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  Australian. 

BISCUITS. 

The  Chinese  have  recently  acquired  a  taste  for  European  biscuits  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  trade  in  this  line  are  very  great.  Canadian  biscuits  have  been  exported 
to  Hong  Kong  but  the  business  is  at  a  standstill  for  the  present  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  air-tight  tins  in  Canada.  In  view  of  the  climate  biscuits  for  the  South 
China  market  must  be  shipped  in  air-tight  tins  and  the  packing  is  a  factor  of  great 
importance. 

TINNED  BUTTER. 

There  is  a  large  import  into  South  China  of  tinned  butter  from  Australia.  This 
butter  costs  about  70  cents,  Hk.  currency,  a  pound  laid  down  in  Hong  Kong.  Many 
inquiries  were  received  as  to  the  possibility  of  Canada  participating  in  this  trade. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  tinned  butter  from  Eastern  Canada  could  stand  the  cost 
of  transport  to  Hong  Kong  in  competition  with  the  Australian  product. 

FISH  PRODUCTS. 

A  large  quantity  of  imported  dried,  salted  and  canned  fish  is  consumed  in  South 
China.  There  should  be  an  opening  for  fish  exporters  in  British  Columbia  to  get  a 
foothold  in  this  market.  Siberian  canned  salmon  is  supplied  from  Japan,  but  the 
colour  is  stated  to  be  not  sufficiently  red.  Kippered  herrings  and  herrings  in  tomato 
were  formerly  obtained  from  Norway,  but  are  now  supplied  by  United  States  firms. 
The  above  fish  are  sold  more  as  delicacies  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  west- 
ern food.  The  large  trade  is  in  salted  and  dried  fish  for  consumption  among  the 
lower  classes  and  good  openings*are  thereby  presented  for  Canada.  The  Chinese  are 
very  fond  of  salt  and  the  use  of  salted  fish  enables  them  to  evade  the  exactions  of  the 
salt  monopoly  which  prevails  in  China.  The  principal  salted  fish  sold  are  herrings 
and  shad.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  dried  cod,  sole  and  flounders.  The  fish 
are  usually  sold  at  auction  almost  immediately  after  arrival.  Large  quantities  of 
salted  and  dried  fish  have  been  shipped  to  the  Hong  Kong  market  from  San  Francisco. 
This  is  a  trade  well  worth  investigating  by  British  Columbia  firms.  Salted  shad  is 
usually  imported  into  Hong  Kong  in  shipments  of  about  500  cases,  each  case  weighing 
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250  pounds  gross.  The  price  in  October,  1915,  worked  out  to  approximately  3^  cents 
Mexican  a  pound  delivered  in  Hong  Kong.  The  price  for  salted  herrings  was  prac- 
i  ically  fche  same.  This  is  just  the  right  price  for  the  South  China  market,  where  there 
ia  a  great  and  steady  demand  for  cheap  fish. 

TINNED  MILK. 

Tinned  milk  is  sold  all  over  South  China  in  large  quantities.  It  has  come  to  be 
iked  upon  as  an  essential  article  of  diet  especially  in  families  where  there  are 
young  children.  The  total  amount  of  tinned  milk  handled  through  Hong  Kong 
before  the  war  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  approximately  800,000  cases  a  year.  The 
chief  demand  is  for  evaporated  skimmed  milk  sweetened  and  made  very  thick.  This 
is  very  much  sweeter  and  thicker  than  the  tinned  milk  which  is  sold  in  Canada. 
Condensed  cream  is  imported  only  for  use  among  Europeans  and  the  better  class 
Chinese  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  tea  served  in  the  European  way.  The  large 
trade  is  therefore  in  sweetened  tinned  milk  made  especially  for  the  Chinese  market. 
The  trade  in  tinned  milk  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  articles  sold  in  China 
atly  influenced  by  the  conservatism  inherent  in  the  Chinese  character  and  the 
great  reliance  placed  upon  a  "  chop  "  or  trade  mark.  Before  the  war  about  two-thirds 
of  the  tinned  milk  sold  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  was  supplied  by  a  company  with 
factories  in  England  and  Switzerland.  This  particular  brand  was  known  all  over 
Phi n a  and  it  was  difficult  to  introduce  new  chops  on  the  market.  During  the  war 
this  company  has  had  difficulties  both  in  the  milk  supply  and  in  the  obtaining  of  sugar 
as  well  as  in  the  shipping  of  its  products  to  China.  They  have  established  factories 
in  Australia  especially  for  supplying  the  Chinese  market  during  the  present  diffi- 
culties. Before  the  war  this  brand  of  tinned  milk  sold  for  $7.50  Mexican  a  case 
wholesale,  laid  down  in  Hong  Kong.  The  present  price  is  approximately  $15  Mexican 
a  case  and  it  is  stated  that  any  further  considerable  advance  in  price  would  prove 
prohibitive  to  the  majority  of  consumers.  Tinned  milk  is  always  shipped  to  Hong 
Kong  in  cases  containing  four  dozen  tins.  The  second  largest  supplier  of  tinned  milk 
to  the  Hong  Kong  market  has  been  an  American  concern,  which  controls  factories 
in  Canada.  This  brand  formerly  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  the  brand 
referred  to  above,  but  was  said  to  be  of  a  little  better  quality.  Now  that  price  for 
both  are  about  equal  and  the  former  company  is  working  under  difficulties,  the  latter 
brand  has  been  coming  to  the  fore.  It  has  always  been  stated  that  a  new  brand  of 
tinned  milk  could  only  be  introduced  to  the  South  China  trade  if  the  market  was 
understocked.  The  present  disturbed  condition  of  the  trade  therefore  presents  an 
opportunity  for  establishing  an  independent  Canadian  "  chop  "  on  the  market.  There 
is  also  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  condensed  cream  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Several 
firms  expressed  their  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  brand  of 
tinned  milk.  In  view  of  the  great  possibilities  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  the 
South  China  market  for  tinned  milk  deserves  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  firms. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  various  lines  dealt  with  in  detail  above,  there  are  a  great 
many  miscellaneous  articles  imported  into  Hong  Kong  which  Canada  might  be  able  to 
supply-  There  is  for  instance  a  large  trade  in  drugs  and  chemicals  of  all  kinds. 
Some  business  could  no  doubt  be  worked  up  in  certain  drug  and  chemical  lines  if 
Canadian  producers  would  get  in  touch  with  importers  at  Hong  Kong.  Paints  and 
colours,  brushes,  enamel-ware,  tools  and  various  small  hardware  articles  present  other 
openings  for  possible  Canadian  trade.  The  wearing  apparel  imported  into  Hong 
Kong  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  community  has  hitherto  been  mostly  of  British  manu- 
facture, but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  has  led  to  certain  articles  such  as 
hosiery,  underwear,  knitted  goods  and  articles  for  ladies'  wear  being  imported  from 
the  United  States.    Canadian  firms  should  be  in  position  to  offer  most  of  these  lines. 
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A  good  business  has  been  done  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Canadian  beer, 
and  if  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  export  is  permitted  in  Canada  after  the  war  a 
large  trade  with  Hong  Kong  should  be  possible.  The  one  Canadian  brand,  which  has 
been  on  the  market,  has  had  a  large  sale  and  is  well  liked.  The  Chinese  have  taken  a 
great  liking  to  beer  and  there  are  reported  to  be  great  possibilities  for  this  trade. 
The  European  beverage  most  favoured  by  the  Chinese  is  stout,  after  that  comes  brandy 
and  then  beer.  They  are  said  not  to  care  for  wines  or  whisky.  The  consumption  of 
beer  is  increasing  greatly.  What  is  required  is  a  light  beer  similar  to  that  supplied 
before  the  war  in  large  quantities  by  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Japanese  have  been 
pushing  the  sale  of  their  beers  and  have  secured  a  strong  foothold  on  the  market. 
Japanese  beer  is  landed  at  Hong  Kong  for  $11  Mexican  a  case.  A  Canadian  and 
American  beer  on  the  other  hand  costs  $14  Mexican  a  case,  landed  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
price  of  English  beer  is  too  high  and  the  beer  is  too  heavy  for  the  South  China  trade. 
Canadian  beer  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  pass  through  the  tropics  and  hence 
does  not  require  artificial  fixing  before  shipment,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  taste  of 
the  beer.  The  Chinese  prefer  not  to  buy  Japanese  beer  if  they  can  get  a  suitable 
substitute,  but  the  price  must  not  be  too  high.  In  order  to  get  a  new  brand  established 
on  the  market  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  grant  their  agents  a  liberal  advertising 
allowance  and  to  follow  the  instructions  laid  down  as  regards  labels,  Chinese  writing, 
packing,  kind  of  bottles,  etc.  The  names  of  firms  open  to  take  on  the  agency  for  a 
Canadian  brand  of  beer  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Ref.  20062. 

SHORTAGE  OF  GOODS  IN  SIBERIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  October  16,  1918. — Definite  data  regarding  the  present  situation  in 
Western  Siberia  has  been  made  available  by  the  re-establishment  of  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  population  of  the  towns  are  reported  to  be  practically  destitute 
of  all  kinds  of  necessary  goods  and  are  looking  to  help  from  the  Allies  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  peasants  will  not  bring  in  supplies  of  foodstuffs  unless  they  can  receive 
goods  in  return.  The  shortage  of  goods  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  brought  about 
the  practical  paralysis  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Meat  is  scarce  because 
the  farmers  prefer  not  to  slaughter  their  cattle  when  they  can  only  receive  paper 
money  for  the  meat  which  they  sell.  This  money  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the 
peasants  since  with  it  they  are  unable  to  purchase  any  goods.  The  situation  is 
reviewed  in  the  following  translation  of  an  article  which  was  written  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Messenger  of  Manchuria,  a  Harbin  newspaper : — 

SIBERIA  AWAITS  GOODS  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

The  shortage  of  goods  has  reached  serious  dimensions.  The  population  of  Siberia 
is  practically  destitute  of  clothing,  linen  and  footwear.  The  repairing  of  shoes 
requires  the  same  amount  of  money  as  for  what  before  the  war  would  purchase  new 
articles;  a  bobbin  of  cotton  costs  in  Omsk,  for  instance,  7  roubles.  A  family  com- 
prising five  people  has  to  spend  on  the  average  20  roubles  a  day  for  food  only.  The 
lower  railway  officials  state  that  they  lived  better  before  the  war  for  30  roubles  a 
month  than  they  do  now  for  300  roubles,  and  this  can  be  verified. 

It  is  possible  to  travel  whole  days  through  fields  on  which  wheat  has  just  been 
reaped  and  yel  white  bread  is  unobtainable  for  any  amount  of  money. 

Farming  districts  on  the  steppe  can  be  passed  from  which  some  time  ago  several 
trains  with  cattle  were  sent  every  day  a*nd  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  any  meat  for 
less  than  2  roubles  a  pound;  a  bottle  of  milk  costs  60  copeck-  and  up,  butter  4  roubles, 
and  the  same  applies  to  other  articles  of  necessity.  It  is  evident  that  the  economical 
life  of  the  country  is  paralyzed  and  that  under  such  conditions  life  is  little  less  than 
tori  ure. 
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The  bulk  of  the  population  are  exhausted,  nervous,  and  irritable  and  have  lost 
all  confidence  and  courage. 

People  do  not  see  any  improvement  because  all  the  means  of  transport  are  again 
employed  for  the  needs  of  the  army.  There  are  it  is  true  very  few  trains  as  com- 
I  with  the  period  1911-1917,  but  the  military  trains  carrying  the  troops  and 
military  supplies  to  the  west  do  not  come  back  and  therefore  all  goods  traffic  is  nearly 
everywhere  interrupted  and  the  distribution  of  goods  on  the  markets  is  suspended. 
Transport  by  horse  and  cart  has  quite  ceased  through  the  incredible  dearness  of  sup- 
plies, moreover,  because  the  peasants  do  not  any  longer  go  to  the  towns,  where  they 
cannot  buy  the  things  they  need. 

The  appearance  of  goods  on  the  market  only  can  change  the  above  fatal  con- 
ditions and  end  the  present  paralysis  of  all  normal  life  in  Siberia. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  can  be  received  from  the  west,  from 

i  ean  Russia,  where  there  is  also  a  general  goods  famine.  The  principal  indus- 
trial centres  are  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Besides  which  the  Germans 
have  commenced  to  export  from  Moscow  and  other  distributing  centres  large  quan- 

-  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  which  are  still  left  there.  They  are  especially 
exporting  clothing  and  leather  products  to  Germany. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  population  of  Siberia  looks  for  its  salvation 
to  the  receiving  of  goods  from  the  Far  East.  This  is  their  only  hope,  and  they  are 
fearful  lest  this  should  also  fail  them. 

The  American  Consulates  have  given  assurances  that  Siberia  will  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  goods,  but  people  familiar  with  the  methods  of  American  traders 
are  sceptical  of  such  promises,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any- 
thing from  America  except  through  the  medium  of  middlemen.  The  Americans  do 
not  come  to  Siberia  themselves  nor  do  they  even  send  over  commercial  travellers. 

On  this  account  private  dealers,  buying  organizations  and  co-operative  societies 
count  to  a  large  extent  on  the  town  of  Harbin,  as  a  supplier  of  everything  which  is 
required  in  Siberia  and  as  intermediary  between  Siberia  and  producing  countries. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  disabled  condition  of  the  roadbed  of  the  Transbaikal  rail- 
way, through  the  damage  to  the  bridge  across  the  Onon  river,  still  greater  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  Amur  railway.  Hope  for  relief  from  this  quarter  has  little  founda- 
tion because  there  are  very  few  locomotives  on  this  railway.  In  any  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  Amur  railway  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  and  in  this  con- 
nection America  could  render  a  great  service  in  supplying  this  railway  with  rolling 
stock. 

As  soon  as  the  freight  traffic  can  be  re-established,  Siberia  will  be  able  to  absorb 
any  quantity  of  goods,  which  can  be  supplied  from  Harbin  and  Vladivostok.  The 
employment  of  the  existing  means  of  transport  to  the  west  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  would  not  even  suffice  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  population  of  Siberia  and  the 
request  will  be  continuously  "  bring  us  more  goods." 

The  Far  East  must  first, clothe  and  shoe  the  population  of  Siberia  and  then  provide 
the  means  of  lighting  for  the  winter.  The  supply  of  oil  in  Siberia  is  nearly  finished 
and  candles  cost  20  roubles  a  pound.  Tobacco  also  will  be  required  for  there  is  none 
left  in  Siberia.  The  people  there  have  also  forgotten  what  it  is  to  have  sugar  and 
deserts.  Other  articles  which  will  have  to  be  provided  include  tools,  stationery,  nails, 
horseshoes,  etc. 

As  supplier  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  Siberia,  Harbin  and  Vladivostok  must 
open  their  doors  to  all  purchasers.  All  control  of  the  purchases  in  these  distributing 
centres  must  be  abandoned,  since  this  would  only  make  business  more  difficult  and 
delay  the  process  of  relieving  the  goods  famine  in  Siberia.  In  other  words  inter- 
ference will  only  hinder  the  parties  most  competent  to  undertake  the  supply  of  the 
goods  urgently  required. 

Private  Siberian  establishments  will  know  how  to  control  the  distribution  and 
prices  of  the  goods,  as  this  is  their  function.    The  establishment  of  control  over  and 
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interference  with  the  regular  channels  of  trade  only  prejudices  the  interests  of  Siberia. 
It  is  necessary  to  abandon  this  bureaucratic  principle  which  delays  the  supply  of 
necessary  goods  and  involves  a  considerable  indirect  expense  for  the  establishment  of 
controling  institutions.  Encouragement  is  also  given  thereby  to  unscrupulous  specula- 
tion and  dishonesty. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  export  to  Siberia  should  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Economic  Mission  to  Siberia,  Vladivostok,  care  Trade  Commissioner 
L.  D.  Wilgress. 


RUSSIAN  RAILWAY  FIGURES  FOR  WESTERN  SIBERIAN  IMPORTS  OVER 
THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS,  1912-1915. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  November  6,  1918. — The  following  table  gives  data  regarding  the 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  goods  transported  into  Western  Siberia  over  the  Ural 
mountains  during  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  and  also  the  average  for  the 
four  years. 

These  figures  give  a  very  good  indication  of  the  normal  requirements  of  Western 
Siberia  from  the  Urals  to  Irkutsk  for  the  goods  mentioned.  In  this  territory  there 
is  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000  people  and  nearly  all  of  the  foreign  goods  which 
they  require  are  transported  from  the  west  and  are  therefore  included  in  the  figures 
given  in  the  table.  Certain  of  the  items  mentioned  should  be  of  interest  to  Canada. 
The  table  is  published  as  being  more  or  less  suppplementary  to  the  preceding  article. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS  INTO  WESTERN   SIBERIA  FROM   URALS  TO  BAIKAL  (CHELIABINSK- 
IRKUTSK)  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  DATA  OF  THE  OMSK  AND  TOMSK  RAILWAYS. 

In  Poods  of  36  pounds  (English). 

Average 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

for  4 

Kind  of  Freight. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Years. 

Alabaster,    gypsum,    lime,  chalk  and 

cement  crude — 

Alabaster   and   gypsum  various. 

<3.0I6,<6\8>5 

414,8'0I9 

13)6,5610 

3'0'6,798 

1010,7/27 

l,02i0,52'5 

1,0>84,758 

244,500 

612;6'28 

125,221 

130,413 

143,399 

31,689 

107,681 

6'97,6I31 

l,O9!2;5'0<6 

1,75'5,9I6'0 

3'27,)34'3: 

9'6'8,360 

Asphalt  crude — 

Asphalt   crude   and   asphalt  ce- 

916,918 

10  9  ,'6  01 

<97\40'9 

4<&,8>8G 

87,704 

Groceries,     confectionery    and  colon. 

goods — ■ 

813,144 

106,807 

■6)9,6110 

3'5,8'64 

713,856 

Tea  

433,935 

1,027,649 

1,012,211 

29,923 

625,930 

Tea  pressed  Into  cakes  

1,12^8,81316 

1,494,768 

1,4<20,94'0 

'2,5160/39'Q 

1,671,146 

Raisins,   stoneles®   grapes,    etc.  . 

318,6:551 

2i6i5,»2l5 

2'9'0,4i9^0 

44,370 

I2'2i8,585 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc. — 

Paper  and  cardboard  in  cases.  . 

1613  ,'61214 

■8,81313) 

(21312 

84,001 

64,17'3 

Paper  packed  otherwise  

19'5,68H 

12126  ,>3'21 

105,251 

Pulp  

'  si 

49>0 

41312 

"<5>5 

2'60 

,13.7,915 

14i9',&7'3 

177,'2i09 

70,0)59 

13i3,764 

iString,   rope   and  string  wares.  . 

2'5;6,'54i6 

27i6',i044 

2'9'6,557 

42'2,95I6 

313,026 

Wines- 

Wines   in   barrels   and  leathern 

12'9,410 

169,178 

11212,  '044 

17,360 

109,49)8 

Packed  otherwise  

151,1818 

1216,3616' 

78  ,,2,1 5 

20,324 

94,0'2'3 

Vodkas,  liqueurs  and  spirits — 

Brandy    in  barrels  

>3i4,i3!0>0 

H6,56I3 

'26,0>04 

19,217 

Packed  otherwise  

213)1, 81.4 

24l3,-3'03 

104,474 

18,815 

14'9,602 

Other   materials   of   group.  . 

81,556' 

86,757 

55,165' 

1,82)8 

66,077 

Fruit  waters — 

Mineral   and    fruit    waters.  . 

•93,4513 

'67,919 

'6l3,9»3<9 

21,3)0<6 

54,154 

Pottery  and  clay  wares — ■ 

Dutch    tiles    except  majolica.. 

8i5,5<4»» 

49,291 

Ordinary  building  brick.. 

661,698 

21,642 

453,623 

126,572 

315,884 

Fireclay  brick  

10'6,895 

5H,9I37 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS  INTO  WESTERN  SIBERIA,  ETC. — Continued. 
In  Poods  of  36  pounds  (English). 

Average 


Kind  of  Freight. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

for  4 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Tears. 

Various  timber  and  wooden  building 

material — 

Boards,  planks  and  beams. .    .  . 

4,1131,8(61 

4,-6*94, 9  6'0 

4, .311, 8-57 

-601,212 

-3,434,973 

Beech   and   maple  jointing. .    .  . 

479,6'6l3- 

47*5,(26121 

*3i87,9l3'0 

566,3-6*6 

477,3-05 

2,576,143 

2,996,767 

2,923,766 

340,131 

2,209,194 

Sleepers,    deal,   pine   and    oak.  . 

411,4131 

5124,315 

.2,718,9-0(2 

l,.8i91,'0'8'2 

1,29*3,93:3 

8-9/0919- 

8-6,4412 

(3(2,543 

(2,16*5,9*65 

59'3,511 

Posts,  etc.  

l,33'8,)5'9i8 

1,8  613,94*2 

1,30'9,842 

514,89*7 

1,25-6,820 

Wooden  wares — 

Trunks,  cases  and  boxes  

i28i3;I3-5(2 

— 

Materials  for  carriage  bus . . 

31618,1615 

35,037 

— 

Firewood — 

5  ;8 16, 713:9 

7,-675,88-0- 

5, 9(05  ,.8:912* 

10, 26)2;  107 

7,415,155 

Iron,  tin-pit.  steel  and  cast-iron — 

141, '2161 

112(8  ,'041 

144/38*0 

-3125,05*6' 

184,673 

2>,  14  3,(3*6(8 

2,14(6,8-58 

547,482 

1,643,593 

Black    sheet-iron    and  tin-plate. 

215,4*7(0' 

2  5, .910 

41,1113' 

9,7*24 

25,554 

Iron,    tin-plate    steel,    and  cast-iron 

ware — ■ 

Spans,   girders  for  iron  bridges. 

3-00, 46'6 

80,34(8 

4*2(5,2(27 

75,891 

220.483 

362,980 

339,380 

306,159 

66,751 

268,818 

Various   bolts    except   those  for 

126,127 

125,506 

122,186 

24,616 

99,608 

125,49*2 

.15*2,1678 

174,9'24 

34,6*39 

1-21.9131 

3'0'8,6;85 

377,'6'97 

425,1£>8 

9'3,'058 

3'01,157 

3'0'9,<014 

290,778 

30*3,408 

73,28.8 

244,122 

73,1614 

9'0,i6*43 

6il,l)3'0 

19,712 

6/1,1-62 

9-9,614 

85,5612 

1010,13-0 

14,43'8 

74,93-6 

Tools   and   instruments  .  .  .... 

4:8,-687 

5'3,81:9 

51,'8'85 

11,8-84 

41,569 

'83,7213 

70, '60*3 

*&0,576 

11,98-0 

56,721 

Pipes  with  parts  

5/919,214 

44'2,'0'0-3 

454,(371 

130,6127 

4-0-6,554 

Remaining   mat.    of   group.  .    .  . 

21219, 7»9»6 

168,467 

14  9, 0125 

31,747 

144,759 

Iron    and   tin-plate  wares 

9i3,(6(9'8 

i64,94'2( 

8,505 

— 

Livestock — 

Sheep  

14,949 

-5,244 

1,476 

1(9 

5,422 

-6, .10>5 

3,145 

2, '65  6 

442 

3,087 

27,89i2 

7,752 

7,9-9-0 

1,8'85 

11,380 

691 

2,101 

3,5^0(8 

246 

1,6*37 

Other  livestock  (head)  

5i9>5 

284 

15(3 

104 

284 

Other    livestock  (weight) 

'604 

4154 

73:9 

2*25 

506 

Fats  and  grease — 

Various  animal  fats  

27,26(9 

44,954 

32,465 

104,49-0 

52,295 

Agricultural  machinery — 

4, 3*69, 653 

5,3-03,7-30 

2,957,8:9!0 

2,9'9, 8-6.9 

3,2-3(2,786 

Earth  and  clay — ■ 

Potter's   clay   and   fireclay.  .    .  . 

47,549 

-61  ,'059 

57,4<30 

21,4'80 

46,SS0 

Other  materials  of  this  group.. 

26*6, 76IS 

201,974 

38.0,422 

10-8,053 

239.304 

Rocks  and  .minerals — 

Whetstone  

77,6-02 

72,101 

'64,250 

5,416 

54,842 

Limestone  crude  

1,0-6*3,808 

3,316 

1,581 

— 

Asbestos    

9*3, 667 

28'0,84'S 

10,125 

7,5'94 

35,148 

Grind-stones   and  grinding-stone. 

70,-3-61 

40,47*3 

8,-6(30 

— 

1,294, 046 

4,-686 

— 

Hides  and  .skins  ex.  fur- 

2)37,0-01 

22*0,220 

l>2i6,78'0 

258,38(2 

210,59-6 

97,8-84 

88,48'2 

94,51*6 

3-9,197 

80,019 

Bone  common — 

279 

9,278 

41,119 

111,201 

40,46(9 

Flax,  hemp  and  tow — 

41,818 

30,1-8.9 

1*3,-6175 

2,S'61 

22.13-6 

Other    material    of  group.. 

1,507 

1*0, 4-24 

4,074 

33*4 

4,085 

Bark,  etc. — 

Bark   of  oak   and   willows  .  .    .  . 

2'0,0-2I2 

24,43:8 

17, '0*9*3 

14,11(1 

IS, 916 

9;  813-4 

16,611 

.3.0,819*2 

479 

14,454 

Manufactured  and  woven  goods — 

Flaxen,    hempen-stuff    in  cases. 

8,10*5 

4,-6i6*0 

2,712 

1,7918 

4,319 

18,3-0*3 

26,153 

23,-6-91 

3-6,485 

2-6,1 5  8 

1,544,9'9'9 

1,3-64,19161 

1.2'39,7<'9S 

1.4*3$.  7  0*1 

1,(3(94,8-65 

Woollen  textiles  

19-0,67(3- 

'211,71212 

14'2,522 

S'0,23-9 

15-6,289 

Other  material  of  group  

34!2V6!8'3 

11,557 

'6(9,181 

24,9<30 

112.088 

Vegetable  oils — 

■Hemp-seed,  linseed  

3-65,153 

30 1 ,3-8(3 

25«6,77'6 

Castor,    cocoa-nut,   oils,  etc. 

101,52*6 

73,434 

5*3,057 

2,761 

57.6-95 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS  [NTO  WESTERN  SIBERIA ,  ETC. — Continued. 


In  Poods  of  36  pounds  (English). 

Kind  of  Freight.  1912.  1913.  1914. 

Poods  Poods.  Poods. 

Mineral  oils — 

Naphtha  crude  ex.  white   291,778  481,575  593,946 

residues   ....  314,7-56  322,647 

Kerosene   1 , 601.3 , 6»9  S  1,445,52:7  1,517,16-6' 

Naphtha  lubricating  oil   99,576  219,694  240, 29S 

Other  .material  of  group   ....  37,?9<9  2I2,07>9 

Machinery  ex.  agricultural — ■ 

Machinery    ex.    agricultural  and 

parts   55'2,49'2  6*93, 8 10  7i2)4,<39'3 

Milk  products — 

Various   butters,    Fresh   2«0,38>6!  14,0'0-6  37, Ml 

Cooking   63  872  67,483  60,689 

Fresh..     ..     ..  92,761  96,061  102,441 

Cooking   465  1,018  678 

Fresh   milk   and    cream   9  8  55  13 

Other  material  of  group   15,18-3  1,3,489  1.6,185 

Various   butters,    Fresh   17, 085-  213,819  16,8  7'9 

Cooking   150  1  758 

Fresh   milk   and   cream   141  3v64iO  6,43-6- 

Other  material  of  group   3,28:9  <3,125  4,309' 

Druggist's  and  Apothecary's  goods — 

Dye-stuffs   139,1  44  142,767  151,521 

Sulphric   and   muriatic    acids    .  .  49,63i8  613 , 7-0'3  i5<6, 46 3 

Glauber  salts   5,46'5  3'5,743  86,0S0 

Soda  various   118,0'9I3  113,172  118,97'0 

Soaked  bast  and  wares — 

Soaked  bast  and  wares   12(5,557  12i6,7i9'2  10<S,122 

Flour  and  starch — 

Wheat  flour   ....  ....  4,341, 3<3'5 

Starch   4'0,4(2'8  31,27'5  318,8,85 

Rye  flour   ....  ....  313,444 

Soap — ■ 

'Soap   148,3104  18i2,59'6  157,6'57 

Copper,  brass  and  bath-metal,  etc.- — 
Copper,    brass    and  bath-metal, 

'^JX     etc   ^O'S  7,3.913  2,-852 

Fur  goods — ■ 

Sheep-skins,    skins    and  squirrel 

skins   65,672  54,947  '3-8,7319 

Sacks- 
All  sacks  ex.  packing  retd .  .    ..  211,9:69  151,54'S'  1S$,«41 

Meat  poultry  and  game — • 

Meat  excluding  pork   25.3, 0'82  104,9i3iS  80,419 

Pork  and  lard   5-6,221  3-0,4i3i2  18,8m 

p°ultry.   3,215  3,49'©  2,3^9 

Game   4,-6*61  fl.TOO  3,6130 

All    material    of   group   10,015  11,1 4-3  7,26i3 

All  passenger  trains   2,1910'  '2,443  7,741 

Vegetables — ■ 

Water-melons    and    mush-melons.  16'5  ,'6'Chl  145,70'9  151,958 

Cahbage   12,304  4 1  [  9'7'»  8, mi 

P°tat0   140,517  53,39<2i  157  ,'99  2 

Onions   H2I3, 7'4'S1  137,297  13'3  723 

Cucumbers   5,983  9,559  5,9'61 

Beets  and  beet-root   15 7  13,21  5,35 

Various  material  of  group..  ..  11,748  12,'58'0>  7  46'' 
Various  material  from  passenger 

trains   17,0-27  '2-4,5-5i0  '27,263 

Residues  from  iron  pyrites — 

Slags   and   residues   8,053  373  o  «3  02" 

Hemp  and  tow — • 

Hemp,   yarn,   etc   4,21316  22,030'  6,929 

Other  material  of  group   6'5,590  515,649-  3'6,10'S 

Beer,  stout  mash,  kvas,  mead — 

(a)  Russian  stout  and  beer..  ..  442,072  486, 6S7  357,579 
(aa)  "  ••  46,1019  110,3-62  15,'s'OO 
Jaaa)                                        ••  613,913  1,420  2,0i0-3 

(b)  "  ....  107,1218  2,942  19,961 
(bb>  "  ....  118.050  162,148  101,832 
(bbb>                               "        •■    692,412  35,711 


1915. 
Poods. 

800,518 
54,262 
3,15>3,7'16 
62,983 
7,36>6 


Average 
for  4 
Years. 

541,954 

1,952,527 
155,638 


106,712 

519,352 

4  7,0'7i3 

29,657 

31,151 

55,799 

39 

72,826 

1  ^ 

K  A  A 

l,'9-44 

11,700 

54'0 

14,581 

384 

323 

i2'01 

2,605 

1,5'S'6 

3  n-7  7 

19  '397 

113  207 

'33,723 

5o!s'S:2 

1,4515 

19,68  6 

59,8'37 

1 0*2,51  S 

4'3,S47 

101,080 

10, 455 

30, 2-611 

185,'084 

1 618 ,411 

8'95 

■o.y'o  1 

5,7i39 

41,274 

3-6  -01 2 

1  17  Q  A  Q 

2'0  5,091 

1610, 8  8>3 

3-0,S;97 

34,104 

1,1  8  9 

2 , 5  6'5 

2,0  4'S 

'5,0'25 

1,-S8'2 

7,5  76 

7,451 

4,956 

34/000 

124.317 

18,673 

2i0,3St6 

8'0,-0-0-S 

107,977 

34,071 

1-07. 210 

7,0'64 

7,142 

29'6' 

2S0 

3.12IS 

8,73-0 

7,1413 

1S,9'9'6 

5 

2,«83 

7,081 

10, 0-6  9 

'35,4-39 

48,197 
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Tn 

J.I1 

Poods  of  36  pounds  (English). 

Avcl  dgc 

Kind  of  Freight. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

for  4 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Years. 

Yarns  and  threads — 

3i2,9i34 

21  ,'4:0  7 

2il,49'0 

2/542 

19,5d3 

7i8,'59'5 

70','2'81 

)5'8,140 

24,623 

57,910 

1,8:97 

2,377 

1,890 

— 

Live  birds — 

Total  weight  

126 

183< 

2:3' 6' 

17 

141 

Iron    rind    clironiG  ores' 

12,122 

55 

1  081 771 

194 

1 1 

Fish  and  lobsters — 

39,114 

11,586( 

3,037 

4,490 

14,557 

(aa)               "              "    .  .  . 

19, '2,3*5 

7,9312' 

5,'05:& 

S'06 

8,257 

(aaa)             "              "    .  .  . 

2,3'05 

3,589 

943 

— 

2101, 931 

172,246 

17:3,-678 

113,183 

165,259 

frozen  alive 

49,755 

8i0,4'65 

82,5211 

18,413 

57,789 

(bbb)        "                 "  , 

11,652' 

10,748 

l,9i22i 

— 

151  I1818 

176-  751 

'-LlU  O  ,'0  t;  U 

i,oq  Oi9,c: 

roy.ft'o'D 

.171,529 

(cc)  "   

iR\K  7  ,K  Oifl 

9i5  A  1  1  ,fl 
t)'o  1, 1 1'U 

11,871 

348,988 

Smaller  fish   smoke — 

• 

y D.NsD 

.ro4,osZl 

11 0,816' 

314  4:51 

164  935 

(  c\c\  ~\ 

,Q   9  1 i 9i 
D  ,6  LA 

2'0,'65  4 

5,275 

1  091 

9  083 

I  U1,IZU4 

441,955 

34'5  12:0' 

O  U  D,  t  TIT 

/  00  \  " 

2,2:55 

2,0:80 

1  9:6:6 

9i  1610 

(ddd)  Smaller  fish,  salt..  .. 

3  .'28  4 



Sugar,  sand-sugar  and  refinery 

resi- 

3'6>2,3-8l3 

3'0 

3,76'5 

5'39,918i 

5  94,89  2' 

6!3'6,541 

54'6,8S5 

579,559- 

2/615 

5,598 

6'8 

— 

W2, 433: 

14i6-,:3'88 

121,189' 

5'6,00'0 

114.002 

Lump-sugar  in  sacks  

2,153,1613: 

2, 616, 025 

3, '076,5187 

9<65,'2'62 

2,202,759 

Lead  and  zinc,  crude — 

618,418 

75.094 

72,0:00 

7,2'9'6. 

55,701 

Zinc  

8,2:81 

2,8.69 

3, '2  41 

1,36(5 

3,939 

Candles — ■ 

Candles  stearine  and  paraffi 

ne .  . 

57,8:513 

'3:0,016 

48,:61S 

'62,6i09 

49,649- 

Resins — ■ 

21,233 

19,'53'0 

14,153 

3,2'89 

14.551 

6i3'9' 

7,780 

9,9'94 

1,745 

5.04O 

16,414 

17,544 

15,003 

3,441 

13,101 

Salt,  rock  and  common — 

Rock  salt  and  common .  . 

1,453,719 

1,52:6, '2 15 

197,302 

2,594,S5IS 

1, 443,0'24 

Spirit  of  wine — ■ 

9lfil4  6)^4. 

1I2'9  19'2 

9,354 

167,215 

In  butts 

13  5,8'9 1 

1 04,'83'6 

9,611 

Matches — ■ 

i\X  aLL'lJCo  .  .        ••        ••        ••  .. 

ICQ  9IE./T 
loo,  .i'O  * 

171  Artift 

1 0  D,OUi 

4  9,821 

142,75'0 

Glass  and  mirrors — 

ontJct-gldbb,        W1I1U.U  W-gidoo 

and 

T*7 Vl  1  t  £i  —  0*1  CI  QlG 

o.n.P;  0  9  9 

^IU'0,4'o4 

'63  9S2 

178  615 

Glass  and  crystal-glass  wares- 

Bottles   and   brandy   flasks.  . 

41o,9:bu 

A  7 1    A  AlOi 

4  i  1,4  iw 

O'UW  ,9  l'U 

24,9'S3 

355,077 

1  A,1   CIO  1 

1  4  I ,  bla  1 

177,051 

1'64,9'51 

37  9'9'9 

131  921 

Seeds  of  forage  plants — 

6'02' 

1,073 

9(9.  .9 

Tobacco,  etc. — 

405,887 

385,311 

407,315 

145,957 

336.11S 

17,7'9'3 

33,4617 

19,492 

2,741 

IS,  3  73 

Other    material    of    group .  .  . 

69,343 

94,689 

162,223 

30,772 

S9,257 

Roofing  made  of  pitched  paper.  . 

15,8:53' 

2'0,9'0'5 

35,133 

7,675 

19,S'92 

Grasses — 

'8,150,'0'61 

252,501 

■245,271 

62,137 

2,177,492 

Rags — 

i5;89'4 

'6,565 

<6<97 

Fertilizing  manures — 

2,974 

1,801 

1,098 

Bone  crushed   and   ground.  . 

77 

91 

3,044 

157 

S22 

Other  material  of  group..  .. 

2:6 

2,114 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  GOODS  INTO  WESTERN  SIBERIA,  ETC.  Continued. 


In  Poods  of  36  pounds  (English), 


Kind  of  Freight. 

l^  1 2 

1913 

Poods. 

Poods. 

Cori,  peat,  fuel  ni3.de  from  manure — 

11    CkO  9QQ 

1,  6'6  6' 

i/aii  i,i  ini 

51  82'7 

Coke  and  peat  briquets  and  peat. 

a 

Charcoal 

1'6  6i45 

O  <J  |  O  U  u 

Porcelain  etc.  

Porcelain,  crockery  and  wares. 

1'3'0, 1'2  7' 

li3l4,i678l 

Fresh  fruits  and  berries  

Cedar  nuts. .  . 

(a)  Apples. 

247,026 

127,506 

(aa)  " 

59,000 

41,757 

(aaa)  "   

23',408 

31,548 

1.  (b)  Various    nuts.  . 

74,601 

82,334 

(bb) 

43^517 

2.  (b)  Cedar  nuts  . 

118,118 

420,086 

(cc)  Oranges  and  lemons   .  . 

45,242 

56,534 

(ccc)        "                   "      .  . 

1,566 

1^268 

(dd)  Apricots,  peaches.. 

375 

492 

(ddd)          "  "   

3,269 

3,475 

(ee)  Pears   and  bergamots. 

4,865 

2,841 

(eee)      "  "... 

4,063 

6,282 

(ff)  Barberries,    bilberries.  . 

10,408 

3,733 

(fff)          "                  "  .... 

1,591 

2, 78  7 

(gg)  Cherries,   wild-cherry.  . 

20,899 

2,683 

(ggg)        "                "          .  .    .  . 

12,924 

15,136 

3,566 

10,124 

(hhh)  "   

8,333 

20,854 

(ii)  Other   material   of   group.  . 

200 

(iii)      "      '  " 

444 

Cotton  and  wadding— 

Cotton-stuff  and  cotton  

6,9'OT 

1,3161 

Wool- 

&6,5ia 

'82,879 

Eggs  and  egg-yolks — 

Eggs  and  egg-yolks  

11,731 

6,621 

Grain — ■ 

Rye  

Wheat  

Oats  

Millet  

Buok-wneat  

Barley  

Peas  

Beans  Russian  and  Chinese, 


1914 
Poods. 


1915 
Poods. 


Average 

for  4 
Years. 


13,772,515  12,291,529 
199  — 


13<6,4>90 
253,318 
118,419 
47,093 


12(8,20(9 

2H,5i3'9 

788,-5<8.3 
4, 33  0,4  46 
1,155,4'00 
7,-0<8'5 
174 
3'31,<390 
16,4-32 
2/0-16 


481, 


184 


10 
6 

201 


90 
118 
14 


923' 
237 
253 
9'67 

,r)5 

,SS  4 
,828 
,069 

,102 
,369 
306 
9 

121 
399 
921 
248 
,803 
220 
,538 
,465 
,264 

182 

,235 
,'032 
,'629 


109,-887 
163.^61 
121,355 
39,060 


25,049 
71,408 
13,630 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  has  forwarded  the 
following  report  of  a  speech  on  the  economic  affairs  of  Japan,  for  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  which  was  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Junnosuke  Inouye,  president  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  at  the  seventy- seventh  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  bank  : — 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  trade  of  Japan  enjoyed  prosperity,  to  which 
the  flourishing  condition  of  her  foreign  commerce  greatly  contributed.  There  was 
considerable  activity  in  the  industrial  world,  many  fresh  enterprises  being  started  and 
existing  ones  extended.  Also,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  countryside  was  increased 
by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  silk  and  rice,  and  the  general  state  of  economic  affairs 
showed  evidence  of  healthy  progress,  of  which  unprecedented  increase  in  the  clearing 
return  was  a  reflection.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  securities  in  general 
suffered  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
treaty  between  Russia   and  Germany,  the  situation  on  the  western  front,  etc.,  to- 
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which  musl  be  added  the  rumour  of  our  own  country's  despatch  of  troops  to  Siberia, 
which  was  also  responsible  in  some  measure. 

As  regards  the  money  market,  Japan's  international  financial  relations  being 
continuously  favourable  to  her,  and  the  note  circulation  having  steadily  increased,  the 
Government  took  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  exchequer  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
yen  100,000,000  in  all,  while  a  further  drain  on  the  market  of  considerable  extent  was 
caused  by  payments  in  connection  with  debentures  and  shares.  In  spite  of  all,  how- 
ever,  money  was  generally  easy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  half-year  the  note  circulation 
had  reached  yen  809,000,000  and  the  deposits  in  domestic  banks  yen  3,200,000,000. 
The  demand  for  money  for  foreign  exchange  purposes  was  keenly  and  continuously 
felt  as  a  consequence  of  the  lively  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  with  the  result  that  the 
exchange  banks  absorbed  a  large  amount  from  the  market,  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
may  be  expected  to  continue  .so  long  as  the  country's  exports  maintain  their  activity. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports  imposed  by  foreign  powers  as  a  self-pro- 
tective measure  for  their  respective  countries  were  extended  to  cover  further  commodi- 
ties, the  United  States  of  America  declaring  import  bans  more  than  once  during  the 
period.  These  restrictions,  of  course,  influenced  our  foreign  trade  to  some  extent, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  flourished  marvellously,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 


Yen.* 

Imports  ..  .   .  .  83'9,000,'0'00 

Corresponding  term  last  year   449,000,000 

Increase  .  ..   390,000,000 

Exports  :  .  .  .  .  896,000,0.00 

Corresponding  term  last  year..   708,000,000 

Increase  ,   188,0>00,000 


*1  yen  =  50  cents  approx.,  normal  exchange. 

Japan's  international  financial  position  being,  as  already  pointed  out,  continu- 
ously favourable,  the  balance  in  our  favour  from  trade,  together  with  income  from 
other  sources,  enabled  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  to  show  specie  holdings 
here  and  abroad,  estimated  at  yen  1,210,000,000  in  all. 

The  increases  and  decreases  in  exports  of  staples  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  are: — 

Exports. 

Increases —  Yen. 


Cotton  sheeting   41,000,000 

Cotton  yarn   24,000,000 

Peas  and  beans   16,000,000 

Raw  cotton   15,000,000 

Habutae   9,000,000 

Decreases — 

Copper   33,000,000 

Zinc  •   6,000,000 

Rice    5,000,000 

Sugar..   2,0O0,0i0-0 

Imports. 

Increases —  Yen. 

Raw  cotton   150,000,000 

Iron.  .  .  .   .  .  .   77,000,000 

Oil  cake   21,000,00'0 

Rice   20,000,000 

Machinery   12,000,000 

Wool.  .  ....  .  .  ■   1 1,000, 0'O'O 

Peas  and  beans   6,000,000 

Sugar.                                                                                        .  .  6,000,000 

Decreases — 

Brass  and  bronze   6,0*00,000 

Antimony   2,000,0'00 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   2,000.000 
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The  increase  in  exports  was  principally  in  manufactured  goods,  and  in  imports, 
in  raw  materials,  half  manufactured  goods  and  machinery,  which  plainly  shows  the 
activity  of  our  industries. 

bank's  foreign  exchange. 

The  exchange  operations  of  the  bank  kept  pace  with  the  increased  activity  in 
foreign  trade,  our  transactions  representing: — 

*  Yen. 

Exchange  sold  at  home  or  abroad   269,000,000 

Exchange  bought  at  home  or  abroad   582,000,000 

Which  means  an  increase  of  yen  29.000,000  and  of  yen  202,000,000  respectively  over 
the  figures  for  the  last  corresponding  period,  and 

Yen. 

Exchange  sold  abroad  on  Japan   200,000,000 

Exchange  bought  abroad  on  Japan   386,000,000 

Showing  a  decrease  in  the  former  item  of  yen  6,000,000  and  an  increase  in  the  latter 
of  yen  180,000,000,  the  net  result  being  an  increase  of  yen  405,000,000  in  the  total 
dealings. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  ABROAD. 

Since  the  European  war  broke  out,  four  years  have  rolled  by  with  huge  losses  in 
lives  and  money  and  with  the  whole  national  existence  of  the  belligerent  powers  at 
stake,  but  still  no  one  can  foretell  with  any  certainty  when  hostilities  will  cease.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  too  natural  that  the  economic  position  of  Great  Britain.  Trance  and 
Italy  should  have  been  affected  by  the  strain,  though  having  already  become  quite 
accustomed  to  war-time  conditions  a  quiet  aspect  was  presented.  Foreign  trade  con- 
tinued, however,  adverse  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  owing  to  their  enormous  import 
of  war  supplies.  Great  Britain's  imports  during  the  half-year  were  £652,000,000  and 
exports  £263,000,000,  or  an  over-import  of  £389,000,000,  while  her  exports  to  Japan 
amounted  to  yen  32,000,000  and  imports  from  Japan  to  yen  69,000,000,  or  a  balance  of 
yen  37,000,000  in  favour  of  imports.  The  figures  for  France's  total  foreign  trade 
during  the  half-year  are  still  unavailable,  but  her  dealings  with  Japan  are  returned 
at  yen  1,000,000  in  exports  and  yen  73.0000,00  in  imports,  making  an  over-import  to 
the  extent  of  yen  72,000,000.  These  unfavourable  balances  sent  up  the  sterling  and 
franc  exchange  rates  in  Japan  until  they  exceeded  the  pre-war  level  for  telegraphic 
transfers  by  6i  and  16|  per  cent,  respectively. 

Ever  since  the  United  States  of  America  gave  her  adherence  to  the  common  cause 
in  April  last  year,  she  has  been  striving  to  attain  her  aim  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  among  the  important  measures  adopted  by  her  for  the  purpose  of  utiliz- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  her  national  resources  may  be  mentioned  the  fixing  of  maxi- 
mum prices  for  commodities,  the  placing  of  bans  on  imports  and  exports,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  gold  exports,  the  control  and  mobilization  of  industry  and  traffic,  the  revision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  regulations,  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  the  construc- 
tion and  mobilization  of  ships,  the  control  of  foodstuffs  and  fuel,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  effectively  in  operation.  Under  the  circumstances,  American  industries,  other  than 
the  war  industries,  suffered  somewhat  in  comparison  with  their  previous  most  lively 
period,  and  have  also,  apparently,  been  influenced  by  the  imposition  of  the  Excess  Profit 
Tax.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  war  industries  being  in  full  swing,  a  heavy  demand 
for  materials  and  labour  ensued,  which  led  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  helped  to  produce  of  war-time  tensity  of  atmosphere,  but  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities  aided  in  keeping  busine>>  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Her  foreign  trade  was  valued  at  exports  G.  $2,9S4,OO0,0OO, 
and  imports  G.  $1,540,000,000,  making  an  excess  of  exports  of  G.  $1,144X00,000, 
which  would  be  increased  to  over  G.  $9,800,000,000  if  the  previou>  excess  of  exports 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  were  add?d.    Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  war 
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drain  on  her  resources,  she  was  able  to  float  her  third  liberty  iloan  of  G.  yen  3,000,- 
000.000  with  brilliant  success,  the  total  subscriptions  amounting  to  G.  $4,170,000,000, 
which  proved  the  very  great  strength  of  her  financial  position.  Her  loans  to  the 
Allies  were  also  augmented  by  degrees,  and  they  stand  now  at  a  grand  total  of  some- 
thing like  G.  $6,000,000,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  restrictions  occasionally  proclaimed 
by  i  he  United  States,  our  trade  with  the  republic  made  a  considerable  advance,  exports 
being  returned  at  yen  254,000,000  and  imports  at  yen  344,000,000,  which  means  an 
increase  of  yen  61,000,000  and  yen  194,000,000  respectively  over  the  figures  for  the 
las1  eorresponding  period.  The  increase  in  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  ship- 
ments of  raw  silk,  habutse  and  other  staples,  due  mainly  to  the  good  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  America,  while  the  increase  in  imports  can  be  attributed  to 
increased  requirements  of  cotton,  iron,  machinery,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  our  industries. 

In  India,  exports  were  considerably  hampered  by  a  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  exchange 
difficulties,  and  imports  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  congestion  at  the  ports,  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  railway  freightage,  and  under  these  conditions,  coupled  with  bad 
reports  from  the  Western  front,  the  economic  position  was  not  free  from  depression. 
The  continuous  export  of  war  material,  more  especially  of  jute  fabrics,  which  were  in 
great  demand  in  Europe,  Australia  and  the  United  States,  helped  to  keep  up  the  tone 
of  the  market,  but  the  export  of  raw  cotton  largely  decreased,  particularly  to  Japan, 
owing  to  the  poor  crop  and  the  consequent  high  price  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
American  product.  Money  has  continued  stringent  since  last  term,  and  the  presidency 
banks  raised  their  official  rates  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  p. a.,  but  the  market 
gradually  eased  and  the  issue  of  the  second  Indian  Government  War  Loan  did  not 
much  affect  it. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  export  trade  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  import  bans  of  the 
French  and  United  States  Governments  and  also  from  collisions  in  the  neighbourhood 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Chinese  Armies.  The  general  tone  was,  therefore, 
not  good,  but  such  staples  as  silk,  tin  and  rice  were  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  by  adding  to  the  buying  power  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  greatly  assisted 
in  improving  the  condition  of  imports.  Consequently,  foreign  trade  showed  no  great 
difference  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  majority  of  the 
imports  came  from  Japan,  imports  from  Europe  being  suspended  while  those  from 
India  were  small. 

In  China,  the  political  struggle  between  the  Southerners  and  the  Northerners  still 
continued  in  progress,  and  commerce  in  the  localities  involved  felt  its  influence  some- 
what, though  the  Chinese  market  in  general  was  quiet.  The  foreign  trade  of  Tientsin 
fell  from  the  level  of  the  last  corresponding  term,  conditions  not  being  free  from  the 
effects  of  last  autumn's  flood,  and  also  because  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the 
American  restrictions  on  trade,  but  the  gap  created  by  the  disappearance  of  American 
as  well  as  European  goods  began  to  be  gradually  filled  by  ours,  which  now  claim  the 
leading  position  in  China's  imports,  except  in  such  lines  as  kerosene,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  lumber.  The  money  market  was  not  busy,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  trade,  and 
only  the  loans  to  the  Chinese  Government  rescued  it  from  a  state  of  dullness.  At 
Tsingtao  and  Chinan  the  export  of  bronze  cash  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  as  it  no 
longer  paid  to  buy  for  melting-down  purposes.  The  bad  crop  last  autumn,  the  conges- 
tion on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  railway,  and  the  riots  along  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yellow  river  prevented  any  large  quantity  of  raw  cotton  reaching  the  market  for 
export,  but  the  export  of  peanut  oil  was  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition.  Japanese 
cotton  yarns  and  sheetings  had  a  very  dull  market  owing  to  their  original  high  cost, 
and  as  a  result  Shanghai  yarns  were  imported. 

At  Shanghai,  the  export  of  raw  silk  was  greatly  impeded  by  its  high  price  and  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  but  agricultural  products,  especially  flour  and  hides,  were  exported 
to  France  and  England  to  a  substantial  amount,  while  raw  cotton  was  also  in  fair 
demand  for  Japan.    In  imports,  Japanese  cotton  yarns  and  sheetings  did  not  sell  well 
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on  account  of  their  original  high  cost,  and,  consequently,  the  market  became  over- 
stocked. As  regards  the  money  market,  although  silver  was  largely  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  the  average  stock  of  money  on  the  market  did  not  exceed  twenty-five 
million  taels  in  Sycee  and  fifteen  million  dollars  in  Mexicans,  and  consequently,  money 
was  always  tight  with  the  exchange  banks. 

In  Hankow,  trade  was  affected  to  no  small  extent  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  paucity  of  tonnage,  while  the  struggle  between  North  and  South  in 
the  Upper  Yangtsze  region,  which  caused  a  very  unsettled  feeling  among  the  population 
and  led  to  a  decreased  demand  for  goods,  together  with  the  great  inconvenience  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  created  by  the  stoppage  of  transportation  in  the  disturbed 
area,  also  greatly  contributed  to  curtail  business.  Trade  not  being  good,  the  money 
market  was  quiet  and  easy  in  view  of  the  consequent  small  demand. 

In  Manchuria,  the  export  of  staples  was  much  obstructed  by  the  shortage  of  freight, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  which  caused  a  congestion  of  goods  here  and  there.  Cotton 
yarns  and  sundry  goods  sold  fairly  well,  but  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs  in  Russia, 
coupled  with  occasional  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  rouble,  the  rate  for 
which  ranged  from  870  to  340  per  yen  100,  made  our  trade  with  Harbin  almost  an 
impossibility. 

Such  was  the  course  of  events  at  home  and  abroad.  The  banks1'  operations  made 
steady  headway  in  harmony  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  foreign  trade,  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  required  no  little  care  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  as  in  view 
of  the  favourable  conditions,  both  as  regards  Japan's  trade  and  international  finance, 
we  had  an  increasing  over-bought  balance  of  exchange. 

However,  as  the  result  of  the  improved  turnover  of  foreign  exchange,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  report  a  slightly  better  result  than  that  for  the  previous  half 
year,  the  profit  amounting  to  yen  6,704,002.92,  inclusive  of  the  balance  brought  forward. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  also  to  report  that  since  the  last  general  meeting  new  agencies 
have  been  opened  at  the  following  places :  Manila,  Shimonoseki,  Sourabaya  and  Buenos 
Aires,  to  which  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  soon  be  added. 


TRACTOR  SUPERSEDES  OX  TEAM  IN  CUBA. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Maxzer. 

Havana,  November  27,  1918. — Until  very  lately  the  greater  part  of  the  ploughing 
in  Cuba  was  done  with  ox  teams  but  the  last  couple  of  years  a  great  number  of  trac- 
tors are  being  used  for  ploughing.  For  some  years  a  few  heavy  tractors  have  been 
used  for  drawing  gangs  of  four  or  five  ploughs  but  these  were  so  heavy  and  unwieldy 
that  they  were  found  unsuited  to  the  work.  Lately  there  have  been  introduced  light 
tractors  weighing  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  capable  of  drawing  two  ploughs  cutting 
furrows  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  wide  which  appears  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  farmers  here.  These  tractors  have  tires  on  the  rear  wheels  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  are  thus  able  to  move  over  the  ordinary  Cuban  land  without  cutting  down.  For 
ploughing  the  wheels  are  fitted  with  wide  flanges  bolted  to  the  tires  which  prevent 
slipping  when  pulling  heavy  loads. 

While  the  ordinary  day's  work  of  a  man  with  an  ox  team  breaking  land  in  Cuba 
would  be  about  one-half  acre  a  day,  one  man  with  one  of  these  light  tractors  drawing 
two  ploughs  can  break  about  five  acres  a  day  or  ten  times  as  much  as  with  the  ox 
team,  at  a  cost  for  fuel  of  less  than  one  dollar  an  acre. 

The  tractor  most  in  demand  here  is  one  that  has  an  ordinary  draw  bar  pull  of 
about  2,000  pounds  with  a  low  gear^draw  bar  pull  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  and 
is  able  to  draw  two  ploughs  on  ordinary  speed  two  and  one-half  to  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  miles  an  hour  on  low  speed.  By  taking  off  the 
flanges  from  the  tires  these  tractors  can  be  used  during  the  grinding  season  for  hauling 
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cane  from  the  fields  to  the  mills.  Some  of  these  tractors  are  provided  with  a  belt 
pulley  and  can  be  used  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation  during  the  dry  season. 

For  wet  land  a  light  caterpillar  tractor  is  used  weighing  about  2,000  pounds  and 
capable  of  drawing  two  ploughs  cutting  furrows  fourteen  inches  wide. 

A  large  number  of  these  tractors  are  now  being  used  on  the  farms,  or  "  colonias" 
as  i bey  are  called  in  Cuba,  connected  with  all  the  sugar  mills  on  the  Island,  and  the 
umber  is  being  increased  weekly.  It  is  expected  this  will  result  in  a  greatly  increased 
area  being  planted  to  cane  in  Cuba  during  the  next  year  or  two. 

CUBAN  NOTES  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  C.  Manzer. 

Havana,  November  23,  1918.— The  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States  has 
authorized  the  sending  of  50,000  cases  of  condensed  milk  to  Cuba  weekly.  For  some 
months  there  has  been  a  scarcity*  of  this  article. 

The  employees  of  the  Cuban  Railway,  commonly  known  as  the  Van  Horn  Rail- 
way, have  been  on  strike  since  November  17  and  traffic  is  completely  tied  up,  thus 
cutting  off  all  communication  by  rail  between  Havana  and  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island. 

The  portion  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Relief  Fund  which  was  assigned  to 
Cuba  was  $100,000,  but  up  to  date  Cuba  has  subscribed  $278,8-36.36. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  to  construct  a  large  market  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  to  replace  the  Colon  market,  which  was  closed  up  some  months  ago  because  of  it's 
unsanitary  condition.  This  market  will  be  entirely  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete, 
having  the  best  possible  sanitary  arrangement,  and  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  latest 
improved  appliances  for  handling  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  $2,000,000. 

A  number  of  schooners  from  Nova  Scotia  loaded  with  potatoes  have  arrived  here 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  One  of  these  schooners  made  the  trip  in  the  record  time 
of  twelve  days. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of  Spanish  influenza  in  the  different  towns 
and  villages  of  Cuba  with  many  deaths.  It  is  shown  that  the  towns  having  the  best 
sanitation  have  suffered  the  least  from  this  disease.  While  in  some  towns  one-quarter 
of  the  population  have  been  sick  with  the  disease  at  the  same  time,  yet  the  city  of 
Havana,  which  is  claimed  has  the  best  sewerage  system  and  the  best  method  of  street 
cleaning  and  garbage  collecting  of  any  city  in  Cuba,  the  cases  of  influenza  at  no  time 
has  reached  2,000,  though  the  city  has  a  population  of  about  400,000,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  have  been  very  few. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

From  Report  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Lornquist  &  Co.,  Lt. 
(Transmitted  by  Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb.) 
The  Fuel  Situation. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  5,  1918. — 'Since  the  beginning  of  July  last  the  prices  for 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  oil  are  as  follows : — 

Paper,"  $130  per  ton  in  bulk. 

*  $1  paper  —  $0.44  gold. 

Paper,  $132  per  ton  in  barrels  belonging  to  the  buyer. 
Paper,  $135  per  ton  in  barrels  belonging  to  the  Government. 
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Lately  tenders  were  called  by  a  local  private  company  for  the  sale  of  900  tons  of 
oil,  the  high  price  of  paper,  $215  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Buenos  Aires,  having-  been  attained. 

The  to-day's  price  is  about,  paper,  $231,  i.e.  approximately  £20  per  ton. 

Although  the  arrivals  of  coal  have  lately  been  a  little  better,  many  industries  are 
obliged  to  use  wood  almost  exclusively.  The  prices  of  both  have  experienced  a  sharp 
advance. 

The  output  of  petroleum  from  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  well  is  as  follows: — 


Cubic  Metres. 

In  1907    16 

"    1908    1,821 

"    1909    2,989 

*'    1910   3,293 

"    1911   2,08>2 

"    1912   7,461 

"    1913    20,733 

"    1914    43,795 

"    1915    81,580' 

"    1916    129,780 

"    1917   181,704 

The  monthly  figures  (in  cubic  metres)  from  January  to  July  have  been  as  follows 
in  the  years  : — - 

1918.             1917.  1916. 

January  "..   ..            17,051            13,447  7,798 

February                                                                 14,603             14,790  8,S43 

March                                                                     15,817            21,221  8,271 

April  "                                                         1*5,509             23,413  7,212 

May  :                                                      15,647             18,458  7,75'0 

June..                                                                    14,521             16,543  10,198 

July                                                                        14,646             16,166  12,711 


107.794  124,038  62,783 


Wireless  Communication  with  the  United  States. 

The  Pan-American  Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  powerful  wireless  station  in  this  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Aires 
for  direct  communication  with  New  York. 

Failures. 

The  figures  corresponding  to  the  total  liabilities  of  the  firms  that  have  failed 
during  the  last  four  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


$  (Paper). 

1914   429.472,100 

1915    17  2,517,4  00 

1  9  1  ,;   1  0'2,067,00  I 

1917  "   79,871,500 


For  the  first  -even  months  of  1918,  as  compared  with  those  of  1911  and  1 9  1 6,  the 
liabilities  are  as  follows: — 


(All  figures  in  Paper  $  (0.44  gold). 

1918.                  1917.  1916. 

January                                                      2,021,700  4,136,300  3,191,100 

February                                                     2,538,800  8,264,900  6,576,300 

March                                                         3,378,400  7,977,000  9,216,500 

April                                                           4,354,700  6,884,300  10,878,800 

May                                                            4,111,400  6,591,4)00  6,52'5,600 

June                                                              7,291,8'0i0  7,530,5-00  5,349,700 

July  !                         2,715,900  4,147,000  18,224,600 


In  all   26,412,70(0  45,531,400  59,962,600 


These  figures  are  the  best  indication  of  the  improving  economic  situation  of  the 
con  ntry . 
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Strikes. 

As  the  result  of  the  benevolent  attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  labourers  with 

a  view  of  ameliorating  their  situation  due  to  high  cost  of  living,  strikes  have  lately 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  public  enterprises  and  manufactories;  however,  no  losses  of  a 
more  general  character  have  been  sustained  through  it. 

Foreign  Capital. 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  has  established  a  branch  office  in  this  city,  which 
was  opened  on  the  6th  May  last,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 


THE  BELGIAN  CONGO  AND  ITS  MINES. 

A  COMING  BIG  DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY. 

(British  and  South  African  Exports  Gazette.) 

One  of  the  mathematical  certainties  of  the  immediate  future  is  a  big  demand  for 
machinery  of  all  kinds  for  the  Belgian  Congo,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Capetown.  Much  of  it  will  naturally  be  required  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  perhaps  the  great  bulk  of  the  machinery  will  be  needed  in 
connection  with  mining  developments.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  well  aware,  the 
Katanga  district  is  immensely  rich  in  copper,  the  output  to-day  being  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  copper-producing  area  in  the  world.  The  existing  smelting  plants 
are  to  be  greatly  extended,  notwithstanding  that  two  new  furnaces  have  just  been  added 
to  the  five  formerly  working  at  Lubumbashi,  but  these  are  only  the  forerunners  of 
many  others  which  will  be  needed  if  copper  production  continues  to  expand  at  its 
present  rate.  Latterly  plant  has  been  obtained  for  the  copper  mines  from  the  United 
States,  which  was  practicallly  the  only  possible  source  of  supply  in  the  circumstances ; 
but  even  this  has  been  cut  off  owing  to  America's  participation  in  the  war,  although 
many  small  requirements  are  still  being  obtained  from  the  Union,  through  which  ter- 
territory  much  of  the  ordinary  mercantile  requirements  of  the  Belgian  Congo  now 
flow.  As  may  be  supposed,  however,  the  Union  has  not  much  in  the  way  of  plant  and 
appliances  to  spare,  and  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Katanga  mines 
are  only  making  shift  with  what  they  can  obtain  just  now,  and  are  ready  to  place 
important  orders  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  Moreover,  alluvial  gold  is  known  to 
exist  at  Kuwe  (and  alluvial  implies  a  reef  somewhere),  tin  exists  plentifully  at  Busanga, 
and  diamondiferous  pipes  have  ben  found  on  the  Kimdalungu  plateau,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  there  are  the  bases  of  other  important  mining  developments,  quite  apart  from 
copper.  After  the  war  it  is  extremely  probbale  that  foreign  capital  will  interest  itself 
in  Belgian  Congo  mining  enterprises  as  it  has  never  done  before,  and  this  means  a 
great  and  continuous  demand  for  the  necessary  plant  and  equipment.  Owing  to 
the  tragic  circumstances  in  which  Belgium  finds  herself,  it  will  naturally  be  a  long 
time  before  her  factories  will  be  able  to  meet  this  demand,  although  perhaps  the 
preference  of  great  companies  like  l'Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga,  in  which  much 
Belgian  capital  is  invested,  would  be  to  place  their  orders  with  Belgian  makers,  so  that 
it  seems  likely  that,  when  the  right  moment  arrives,  inquiries  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
addressed  to  British  firms,  who  will  doubtless  do  what  they  can  to  see  that  these 
inquiries  lead  to  business. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminal  Elevators, 
and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 


Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  December  6,  1918. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Totals. 

Fort  William— 
C.P.R  

Bushels. 

282, 253 
473,912 
333,615 
477,994 
278,999 
416,478 
394,245 
92,099 
248,811 

609,021 

138,036 
307,970 

Bushels. 

87,394 
30,285 
116,662 
57,897 
34,821 
368,580 
475, 083 
218,030 
59, 174 

611,685 
Closed. 
138,803 
140, 136 

Bushels. 

144, 127 
71,637 
74,736 

183,371 
23,146 
90,430 

398,595 

*  81,024 
79,297 

560,859 

90,434 
178,597 

Bushels. 

1,022 
4,496 
16,435 

Bushels. 

514,796 
580,360 
541,448 
719,262 
384, 451 
899, 434 
1,267,923 
397,146 
387,282 

1,782,690 

412,715 
643,435 
57,349 
768,396 

9,356,688 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

47,485 
23,946 

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 

Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

5,993 

1,126 

45, 442 
16,732 
57,349 
50,351 

 —  - 

270,377 

Can.  Govt.,  on  acct.  Imperial  Govt. . 

Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 

Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 

396,003 
4,449,466 

220,351 
2,558,901 

101,691 
2,077,944 

572,464 
1,289,106 
994,902 

249,857 
325,935 
553,166 

49,965 

31,894 

113,574 
Not  reported 

736 
*1,541 
608 
*14,309 
759 

873,022 
1,649,084 
1,676,710 

2,856,472 

1,395,968 

706,847 
1,039,998 
2,090,632 
3,460,381 
45,381 

618,084 
500, 263 

1,128,958 

195,433 

*15,850 
2,103 

27,485 

4,198,816 

1,423,453 

706,847 
1,043,298 
2,090,632 
3,50(5,148 
45,381 

650,121 
500, 263 

0,  U14 

22,717 
1,997,877 

1,390,627 
914,422 

236,766 
207,685 
96,867 

Midland — 

3,300 

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

1,045 

44,722 

Goderich — 

11,678 

20, 359 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kingston — 

0,  014 

22,717 

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

ii      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

3,997,877 

Not  reported 

Montreal — 

No.  2  

1,070,116 
478,124 

30,233 
252,267 
96,867 

58, 592 
283, 0S0 

202,969 
13,585 

237, 143 
153,218 
Not  reported 
74^ 
1,833 

24,776 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.  

t  2,766 

Halifax,  N.S  

Total  Public  Elevators  

Total  quantity  in  store  

13,783,088 
21,089,026 

596,966 
4,284,825 

437,664 

+  2,766 
77,634 

14,898,118 

2,711,041 

t  2,766 
350,114 

*15,850 

28,453,622 

*Rye.    f  Corn. 
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Grades  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  week  ended 
December  6,  1918. 


vjrrad  ps. 

For  Account 
of  Imperial 
Government 

Terminals. 

Bushels. 

24,636 
1,378,760 
678,570 
596,588 
298,042 
236,749 
485,088 
751,033 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevator?, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 



Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

130,668 
2,126,584 
286,331 
154,890 
67,927 
15,396 
1,053 
73,623 

Bushels. 

155, 304 
9,635,932 
3,593,838 
2,865,987 
1,445,658 
985, 360 
816,004 
1,590,943 

No.  1  Northern  

6,130,588 
2,628,937 
2,114,509 
1.079,689 
733,215 
329,863 
766,287 

No.  2  „   

No.  3  „   

No.  5  „   

No.  6   

Other    

Totals  

4,449,466 

2,856,472 

13,783,088 

21,089,026 

3,611 
694,241 
677,878 
611,308 
596, 178 
1,025,433 
676,176 

Oats — 

No.  1  C.  W  



3,611 
376,597 
466,172 
391,479 
33H,037 
714,051 
270,951 

No.  2   

300,097 
201,438 

86,669 
170,63! 
280,343 

89, 780 

17,547 
10, 268 

133, 160 
89,510 
31,039 

315, 442 

No.  3   

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

No.  2  M   

Other  

Totals  

2,558,900 

1,128,95S 

596,966 

4,284,825 

Barley — 

No.  3  extra  C.  W  

1,243 
42,601 

142,872 
15, 188 
94, 73v- 

141,018 

1 , 243 
1,089,658 
837,109 
145,001 
361,169 
276,861 

2,711,041 

No.  3  C.VV  

979,882 
635, 019 
117,329 
238,854 
106,860 

67,172 
59,218 
12,484 
27,576 
28, 983 

No.  4  „  

Fead  

Other  

Totals  

2,077,944 

195,433 

437,664 

Flax- 
No.  1  Northwestern  Canada  

Vr*    9  P  W 

No.  3    "    ,   

43,783 
0,00 1 
5,217 

118,592 
Do, yoz 
32,995 

1,398 

1  OK, 

164 

25 
$391 

47,844 

211,617 

DVJ,  .too 

38, 376 
25 

39,158 
350,114 

Rejected   . 

Other  

Totals    ... 

Corn     

Total  quantity  in  store  .  . . 

1,488 

7,489 

29,790 

57,349 

213,028 

2,103 

77,634 

* 15, 850 
t2, 766 

*15,S50 

t2, 766 

9,356,688 

4,198,816 

14,898,128 

28,453,632 

*  Rye.         Jlmperial  Government. 


FIRST  FORECAST  OF  INDIA'S  1918-19  SUGAR  CROP. 

(Consul  General  James  A.  Smith,  Calcutta,  'August  2k,  in  United  States  Com  me  ire 

.Reports.) 

The  first  official  forecast  of  the  sugar-cane  crop  of  India  for  the  1918-19  season  is 
based  upon  reports  received  from  provinces  that  contain  99  per  cent  of  the  area  under 
cane  in  British  India.  The  total  area  planted  is  estimated  at  2,550,000  acres,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  estimate  (2,552,000  acres)  for  the  1917-18  season. 

Seasonal  conditions  at  sowing  time  were  not  very  favourable  in  the  important 
cane-growing  provinces,  and  owing  to  the  delayed  rains  the  prospects  of  the  crop  are 
still  uncertain  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  contain  more  than 
half  the  cane  area  of  British  India.  Rain  is  badly  needed  in  the  Punjab.  Elsewhere 
prospects  are  generally  good. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods — Concluded. 


Barley — 

Number  Three  Extra  C.W 

Three  C.W  

Four  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned    

Smutty  

Feed  


Total  Barley  

Flaxseed— 

Number  One  N.  W.  Canada 

2  C.  W    ... 

3  C.W  

Rejected  

No  Grade   ... 

Condemned  


/  Cars  

1  Bushels . 


Total  Flaxseed....  ....{gSels; 


Rye  

Screenings. 

Grain — 
Wheat. 


j  Cars  . . 
\  Bushels 


/  Cars  . 
1  Bushels . 


Recapitulation. 


Barley .... 
Flaxseed  . 

Rye  

Screenings . 


Total  grain . 


fCars. 
\Bush. 
f  Cars. 
\Bush 
/  Cars . 
\Bush 
/Cars. 
\  Bush 
/  Cars . 
\  Bush 
/  Cars . 
\Bush 

/  Cars . 
\Bush 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg  and  other  points. 

Canadian  Nortnern  Railway  

Great  Northern  Railway,  Duluth  

Grand  Trunk  Pacific   


Total 


Month  of 

November, 
1918. 


No. 


390 
281 
102 
200 
1 


86 


1,060 
1,378,000 


317 
106 

32 
3 
9 


467 
513,700 


233 
233,000 


105 
105,000 


21,352 
26,156,200 
2,217 
4,323,150 
1,060 
1,378,000 
467 
513,700 
233 
233,000 
105 
105,000 


25,434 
2,709,050 


15,040 
7,542 
112 
2,740 


25,434 


Three  Months 
ended 
November, 
1918. 


No. 


1,488 
770 
317 
320 
1 


213 


3,112 
4,045,600 


634 
142 

45 
5 

10 


836 
919,600 

536 
536,000 


194 
194,000 


56,254 
58,911,150 
3,911 
7,626,450 
3,112 
4,045,600 
836 
919,600 
536 
536,000 
191 
104,000 


64,843 
72,232,800 


36,665 
20,107 
552 
7,51!) 


64,843 


Three  Months 
ended 
November, 
1917. 


No. 


15 
901 

1,252 
345 
350 


3!  16 


3,260 
4,238,000 


1,475 
150 
26 
5 
33 


1,689 
1,857,900 


248 
248,000 


333 
333,000 


76,580 
88,067,000 
8,821 
17,206,800 
3,260 
4,238,000 
1,689 
1,857, 900 
248 
248,000 
333 
333,000 


90,934 
111,950,700 


53,159 
23,875 
515 
13,385 

90,934 
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Receipts  and  Shipments  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  during  the  three  months  ended  November  30,  1918. 




Receipts. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1918  

Nov  

Total  

Bush. 

4,140,197 
22,978,200 
24,310,613 

Bush. 

111,683 
806,095 
1,028,548 

Bush. 

438,583 
1,203,688 
748,913 

Bush. 

9,757 
215,138 
410,288 

Bush. 

43, 460 
145,059 
182,2i.8 

Bush. 

4,743,680 
25,348,180 
26,680,630 

Lb. 

863,600 
1,651,530 
2,576,044 

51,429,010 

1,946,326 

2,391,184 

635, 183 

370,787 

56,772,490 

5,091,174 

Shipments. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax. 

Rye. 

Total. 

Mixed 
Grains. 

September,  1918       ,  j 

Bush. 

1,583,608 
562,535 
12,420,727 
394,92:: 

Bush. 
"377 ,450 

Bush. 

"i62,"ll5 
176,464 
177,649 

Bush. 

15,353 
32,505 
82,347 
18,923 

Bush. 
'  3,499 

Bush. 

1,598,961 
1,138,104 
12,679,538 
937,708 

Lb. 

1,466,940 
985,655 

0ct»ber {RaS 

November   (Lake 

t  Kail. 

322, 169 

24,054 

30,171,908 
1,496,891 

1,' 070 ,895 

129,484 
246,709 

147,926 
21,518 

"'57,880 

30,449,318 
2,893,893 

1,200,120 

44,176,243 
2,454,348 

305,948 
586,473 

245,626 
72,946 

44,727,817 
4,969,705 

3,652,715 

Total   {}£ 

1,770,505 

85,433 

Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ended  December  6,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John,  N.B  

Government  Elevator,  Port  Colborne,  Ont  

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T  R.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont  

Collingwood,  Ont.,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. .  . . 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec   

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

..  2 

Halifax,  N.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co.  

Kingston,  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total . 


Wheat. 


Bushels 


93,143 
34,137' 
112 

51,389 


984,261 
416,325 
7,491 


1,586,858 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


283,502 


134,775 
157 


61,031 


30,034 
521,859 


672,826 
1,701,184 


Corn. 


Bushels. 
134,740 


134.740 


Totals. 


Bushels 


134.740 
376,645 

34,137 
134,775 
269 

112,420 

9S4,261 
446,359 
7,491 
521,859 


672,826 


3,425,782 
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Quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior 
Terminal  Elevators,  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  December  6,  1918, 
with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  7,  1917— 
December  8,  1916— 

Bushels. 

4,449,466 
2,856,472 
13,783,088 

Bushels. 

4,907,222 
1,342,344 
1,115,040 

Bushels. 

9,356,688 
4,198,816 
14,898,128 

21,089,026 

7,364,606 

28,453,632 

3,221,462 
87,928 
15,425,485 

5,943,391 
1,273,747 
3,243,545 

9,164,853 
1,361,675 
18,669,030 

18,734,875 

10,460,683 

29,195,558 

13,213,141 
572, 428 
6,812,799 

8,471,069 
365,228 
11,041,318 

21,684,210 
937,656 
17,854,117 

20,598,368 

19,877,615 

40,475,983 

December  10,  1915— 

7,912,862 

OOi>,  4ot 

7,974,817 

4,795,097 
o  i ,  DO  J 
6, 24*, 641 

12,707,959 
14,223,458 

Total  

December  10,  1914— 

16,521,163 

11,131,297 

27,652,460 

3,215,920 
1,533,469 
8,490,625 

2,522,618 
760,699 
4,382,036 

5,738,538 
2,294,168 
12,872,661 

Public  elevators  in  the  East  

Total  

13,240,014 

7,665,353 

20,905,367 

HEAVY  FOREIGN  TRADE  AT  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  PORTS. 

(Eastern  Commerce.) 

Recent  reports  from  San  Francisco  emphasize  what  has  been  frequently  published 
within  the  last  few  months,  namely,  that  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  destined  to  handle 
a  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  after  the  war  than  at  any  other  period 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  abroad.  Imports  and  exports  in  increased  volume 
are  bound  to  pass  through  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  these  ports  will  assume  a 
greater  importance  than  ever  before.  It  is  reported  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
from  3,000  to  4,000  export  applications  are  being  handled  at  San  Francisco  weekly. 
Licenses  are  freely  granted,  it  is  said,  for  the  shipment  of  all  dry  goods  except  woollens. 
Much  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  shoes  for  women,  men  and  children  are  being  con- 
signed to  points  in  the  Orient,  Australia,  Central  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
A  number  of  New  York  forwarding  concerns  have  opened  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  during  the  past  few  months  in  order  to  give  special  attention  to  the  transpacific 
traffic. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  and  Total  Quantities  Inspected  at  Winnipeg  and  other 
Points  in  the  Western  Division  for  the  Undermentioned  Periods. 


Wheat,  Spring — 

One  Hard  

One  Hard  White  Fife 
One  Man.  Northern  . 
Two  Man.  Northern. 
Three  Man.  Northern . 
Number  Four  

Five  

Six  

Feed  

Smutty  

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Condemned  

No  Established  Grade. 

No.  1  

No.  2   

No.  3  

No.  1  Goose  

No.  2     1 1     .....     .  . 

No.  4,  5,  6  Special    . . . 


Total  Spring  Wheat  {g™^ 


Wheat,  Winter- 
One  A.  R.  W  

Two  A.  R.  W  

Three  A.  R.  W  

Four  R.  W  

Five  Winter  

One  White  Winter . . . 
Two  ..  .. 

Three  ..   

Four  "   

One  Mixed  Winter  

Two  n   

Three  h   

Four  White  Winter. . . 

No  Grade  

Rejected  

Smutty  White  Winter. 


Month  of 
November, 
1918. 


No. 


8,102 
3,809 
3,415 


500 
208 
752 
180 
108 
797 
273 
2 
4 
26 
5 
1 


21 , 351 
26,154,975 


Total  Winter  Wheat . 


( Cars .  . . 
\  Bushels . 


Total  Wheat. 


/  Cars  

1  Bushels 


Oats- 
Extra  No.  1  C.W  

Number  One  Canadian  Western , 

Two 

Three 

Extra  Number  One  Feed  

Number  One  Feed  

M       Two  "   

Rejected  

No  Grade  

Condemned  

Mixed  Grain  

Mixed  Grain  No.  2  


Three 
Months 
November, 
1918. 


No. 


455 


27,028 
9,274 
7,655 
4,705 
2,196 
1,227 
275 
278 
1,891 
1,128 
2 
4 
80 
16 
4 
26 


f6,245 
58,900.125 


1 

1,225 


21,352 
20.156.2OO 


Total  Oats. 


/  Cars 
1  Bushels . 


254 
303 
244 
415 
543 
104 
287 
3 

64 


2,217 
4,323,150 


Three 
Months 
November, 
1918. 

No. 

989 

'"'42,'  626' 
15,087 
8,463 
2,822 
1,405 
999 
313 
236 
1,470 
2,024 
8 
32 


9 

11,025 


56,254 
58,911,150 


4 

556 
705 
3!  16 
640 
940 
185 
340 
4 

141 


3,911 
7.626,450 


2 

"'l2* 

76,488 
,961,200 


92 

105.800 


76,580 
88,067,000 


13 
1,184 

724 
1 , 604 
1,957 
1,680 

099 


174 


8.S24 
17,206,800 
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RECAPITULATION— COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  FOR  THREE  MONTHS  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  30,  1918. 


Total  Number 
of  Cars. 


1901-  2. . 

1902-  3. . 

1903-  4. . 

1904-  5. . 

1905-  6. . 

1906-  7. . 

1907-  8. . 

1908-  9. . 

1909-  10. 

1910-  11. 

1911-  12. 

1912-  13. 

1913-  14. 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 

1917-  18. 

1918-  19. 


23, 078 
23, 183 
19,168 
20, 805 
32, 141 
29,847 
25,808 
48,898 
60,022 
51,157 
60,864 
75, 251 

116,385 
68,442 

142, 569 
83, 571 
90,934 
64,843 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  'Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

8*94.  Picture  mouldings. — A  nufncl u in  rs*  agenl  in  Harrogate,  England,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-class  picture  mouldings. 

895.  Hardware  and  tools. — A  Johannesburg  agent  with  twenty  years  standing  is 
prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  all  lines  of 
household  hardware  and  shovels,  spades,  axes,  hammers  and  saws,  and  other  tools. 

896.  Oil  engines. — A  Natal  firm  of  wholesale  merchants,  with  a  field  staff  selling 
agricultural  machinery,  make  inquiry  for  the  supply  of  small  oil  engines  for  farm 
use,  suitable  to  run  electric  equipment  for  ten  to  thirty  lights,  must  also  be  capable 
of  working  farm  machinery,  when  not  required  for  light  machinery. 

897.  lighting  equipment. — A  Natal  firm  of  specialists  in  farm  goods,  asks  for 
particulars  which  would  enable  them  to  quote  on  electric  lighting  plants  for  country 
houses.  Details  and  prices  must  be  submitted  so  that  they  may  quote  complete 
installation,  oil  engines  only,  or  lighting  plant  only,  without  engines. 
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898.  Hardware,  tools,  stoves. — A  Johannesburg  agent  with  good  connection  is 
prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  in  such  lines  as  hardware,  all  kinds,  tools, 
household,  spades,  shovels,  axes,  saws  and  other  lines  suitable  for  the  wholesale  jobbing 
trade.  Stoves,  enamelware  and  household  utensils  are  lines  which  this  agent  can 
handle  to  advantage. 

899.  Carbide.— A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineering  merchants,  with  branch  offices 
and  warehouses  in  each  principal  centre  of  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
representation  in  this  country  for  Canadian  carbide  not  already  on  the  market. 

900.  Catalogues  and  price  lists. — A  Johannesburg  wholesale  firm  of  general 
dealers  ask  for  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lanterns, 
enamelware,  tools,  all  kinds,  hardware,  brushware,  handles,  woodenware  and  furniture 
shipped  k.d.s. 

901.  Engineering  specialties. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  specialists  in  engineering 

supplies  is  prepared  to  take  up  agencies  and  control  for  South  Africa  in  such  lines 
as  wrenches,  forgings,  jacks  and  other  engineering  or  mining  supplies.  If  any  line 
is  taken  up,  this  firm  undertake  to  advertise  in  a  thorough  way. 

902.  Agencies. — A  South  African  commission  house  now  representing  success- 
fully one  Canadian  manufacturer,  is  prepared  to  take  up  other  agencies  in  such  lines 
as  hardware,  household  utensils,  farm-house  specialties,  shovels,  spades  and  other 
tools. 

903.  Toys. — A  Manchester  commission  agent  with  good  connections 'wishes  to 
represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  toys. 

904.  Domestic  woodware. — A  Manchester  commission  agent  with  a  large  con- 
nection, is  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  domestic  woodware,  wash- 
boards, pegs,  rolling  pins,  towel  rails,  bread  boards,  etc. 

905.  Domestic  enamelware. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  domestic  enamelledware  open  to  appoint  an  agent. 

906.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  Manchester  merchant  is  open  to  handle  on  com- 
mission, machinery  and  tools. 

907.  Confectionery. — A  Manchester  firm  with  five  branch  stores  wishes  to  import 
Canadian  chocolates  and  all  varieties  of  sweets.  Samples  and  prices  should  be  sub- 
mitted. 

908.  Machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  represent  manufacturers  of  heavy 
specialized  machinery  and  engineers'  tools. 

909.  Steel,  etc. — A  Manchester  commission  agent  is  open  to  represent  manufac- 
turers of  billets,  sheets,  sections,  castings,  forgings,  air  compressors,  machinery  engi- 
neers' tools. 

910.  Machinery  for  boot  trade. — A  Manchester  commission  agent  with  good  con- 
nections is  open  to  represent  a  manufacturer  of  boot  machinery  and  general  finding 
for  the  boot  trade. 

911.  Tools. — A  Manchester  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  open  to  appoint  a  representative  to  handle  pulleys,  hack-saw  blades,  twist  drills, 
hammers  and  vices. 

912.  Confectionery. — A  Manchester  firm  having  twenty-five  travellers  on  the 
road,  is  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-class  confectionery,  choco- 
late, sugar  goods,  biscuits,  etc.    Best  references  given. 
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913.  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  bedroom  and  office  fur- 
niture, chairs  and  general  household  effects.    Catalogues  and  prices  are  requested. 

914.  Confectionery. — A  Manchester  firm  with  large  staff  of  travellers,  is  open  to 

purchase  any  confectionery  specialties,  also  chocolate,  toffee,  chewing  gums,  etc. 
Prices  and  samples  requested. 

915.  Furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  catalogues  and  prices  of  household 
and  office  furniture. 

916.  Paper. — One  of  the  most  influential  firms  in  Manchester  is  open  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  paper. 

917.  Mining  supplies. — A  Belgian  firm  ask  for  catalogues,  blue  prints  and  prices 
on  mining  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  open  work  also  for  trucks,  rails,  engines,  etc.  All 
documents  to  be  in  duplicate,  one  addressed  to  Belgian  Congo  and  other  to  London, 
England.    Both  addresses  on  file  with  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

918.  Foodstuffs. — A  Johannesburg  commission  agent  of  twenty  years'  connection 
is  prepared  to  take  up  the  Canadian  representation  of  such  lines  as  flour,  breakfast 
foods,  canned  goods  and  any  line  suitable  for  the  grocery  trade. 

919.  Cereal  breakfast  food,  etc. — A  London  firm  maintaining  several  branches 
and  claiming  an  established  connection,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  sole  agency  of 
a  first-class  Canadian  cereal  breakfast  food  in  packages,  with  the  object  of  introduc- 
ing it  upon  a  large  scale,  and  invite  correspondence  from  actual.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers seeking  such  an  outlet.  They  are  also  interested  in  canned  vegetables,  fruits 
and  fish,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  packers  looking  for  export  trade. 

920.  Flour. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  an 
important  Canadian  miller  for  the  sale  of  their  flour  in  England.  Bankers'  and  other 
references. 

921.  A  firm  of  British  importers  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  ^company  canning  fish. 

922.  Dry  goods. — A  Sydney  importer  interested  in  the  importation  of  above, 
invites  correspondence  from  interested  Canadian  manufacturers. 

INQUIRIES  RECEIVED  BY  BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  CANADA. 

Montreal,  December  7,  1918. — By  a  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  publishes  inquiries  received  from  British  export  houses  which  wish  to  open 
connections  with  Canada.  Canadian  importers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  specific 
articles  of  United  Kingdom  manufacture  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  British 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  3'67  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  obtain  and  furnish  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  principal  United  Kingdom 
firms  manufacturing  the  goods  required. 

Electric  fires  and  cookers. — An  English  firm  of  manufacturing  engineers  desires 
to  appoint  Canadian  agents.  (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367 
Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4078.) 

Buying  agency. — A  London  firm  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  importers 
of  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  motor  cars,  furnishing  materials,  and  household  requisites, 
with  ;i  view  to  acting  as  their  buying  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ^(Address 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  >'!<;7  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  referring 
to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4091.) 
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Buying-  agency  for  ladies1  ware. — An  English  lady  desires  to  act  as  buyer  in 
London  ami  Paris  for  a  Canadian  house  not  having  at  present  representatives  in  those 
cities.  She  is  familiar  with  Canadian  trade  regulations  and  customs  requirements, 
etc.,  and  is  experienced  in  the  purchase  of  dresses,  hats,  sports  coats,  blouses  and  neck- 
wear. (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner,  in  Canada,  367  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
Mont  real,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  No.  4097.) 

Electrical  insulating  material  and  lacquers  for  brass.— A  Birmingham  firm 

sires  to  gel  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  house  who  will  act  as  agents  for  the  sale 
of  tl>ese  products.  (Address  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada,  367  Beaver 
Elal]  Square,  Montreal,  referring  to  British  Trade  Inquiry  ISTo.  4098.) 


EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24.  Special  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board,  Ottawa,  or  to  Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22 
Carlisle  Place,  London,  S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Two  of  the  four  vessels  on  this  service  have  been  requi- 
sitioned. It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  other  vessels. 
Address  inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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UNITED  STATES  ALLOWING  EXPORT  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  TO  WEST  INDIES, 
MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  applications  will  now  be 
considered  for  licenses  to  export  wheat  flour  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  South  America. 

IMPORTATION  OF  DRIED  FISH  INTO  ITALY. 

According  to  the  Sole  (Milan)  of  the  31st  October,. the  principal  Italian  importers 
of  dried  fish  have  formed  a  consortium  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Ministry  for 
the  import  and  distribution  of  cod  and  stock  fish,  with  the  object  of  controlling  prices. 

The  registered  offices  of  the  consortium  are  to  be  at  Genoa. 

STEAMSHIP  SAILING  FOR  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  ST.  JOHN. 

Following  representations  made  by  the  Honourable  A.  K.  Maclean,  acting  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  Sir  George  Foster  in  London,  with  regard  to  ocean 
tonnage,  Canadian  exporters  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Limited,  213  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  advise  that  the  steel 
steamer  Middleham  Castle,  of  4,534  gross  tons,  will  be  due  at  St.  John  about  December 
19  to  load  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  call  at  Auckland.  Canadian  exporters 
desiring  space  should  communicate  immediately  with  the  above-named  firm  as  space 
will  undoubtedly  be  at  a  premium. 

DEMAND  FOR  SANITARY  APPLIANCES  IN  CHINA. 

(Commercial  Attache  Julcan  Arnold,  Shanghai,  October  2,  in  United  States  Commerce 

Beports.) 

A  wave  of  popularity  for  things  western  is  sweeping  over  the  whole  of  China,  and 
with  a  cessation  of  the  war  there  may. be  expected  to  be  huge  demands  for  all  sorts  of 
foreign  materials  and  especially  foreign  machinery,  building  materials,  and  equip- 
ments generally. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  developments  in  this  direction  at  present  is  the  avow- 
ing demand  for  modern  sanitary  appliances.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
to  the  American  manufacturer  that  every  one- of  the  tens  of  millions  of  families  in 
China  is  in  the  market  for  modern  bathtubs  and  other  sanitary  appliances.  As  is 
generally  known,  the  purchasing  power  of  (lie  masses  in  China  is  very  low.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  number  of  well-to-do  and  wealthy  Chinese  is  on  the  increase 
and  these  men  are  breaking  away  from  the  conservatism  of  the  past  and  are  now 
taking  a  very  favourable  attitude  toward  things  western. 

Foreign  communities  in  China  are  also  demanding  better  sanitary  equipments. 
Although  Shanghai  is  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  and  there  are  several  thousand 
homes  which  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  United  States  would  have  been 
equipped  with  modern  heating  installations,  yet  there  are  in  this  city  probably  not 
mere  than  ii  half  dozen  homes  in  which  heating  plants  are  installed.  Climatic  condi- 
tions are  such  that  heating  plants  are  very  well  adapted  to  Shanghai  needs. 

A  number  of  Chinese  hotels  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  China  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  sanitary  appliances  will  be  in  need  in  connection  with  the 
modern  Chinese  hotel.  Shanghai  city  is  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  sewerage 
system,  and  as  soon  as  this  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  the  demand  for  sanitary 
appliances  and  materials  w  ill  naturally  he  ;)  wn  large  one. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Gable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.    W.    Ross,    13  Nanking   Road,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 

53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water   street,   St,   John's.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostok.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 

Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.   Johnston,   Sun   Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

E!dgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Came  Address,  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED   CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Netherlands : 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

U  ruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela: 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 


Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Liocnsed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  other 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 

Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.) 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1913,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV,  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  cn  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915.  1916. 
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Issued  Every  Monday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa.  Monday,  December  23,  1918.  No.  778 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Relaxation  of  Export  and  Import  Prohibitions. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  the  following  relaxation  of  the  existing 
prohibitions  of  export  and  import  will  be  brought  into  force  as  from  Friday,  December 
6.   Further  relaxations  will  be  announced  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  J ournal. 

A.  EXPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  affected  and  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  prohibitions  applicable  to  each.  In  explanation  of  the  changes  it  should 
be  noted  that  goods  on  list  A  are  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  goods  on  list  B 
to  all  destinations  outside  the  British  Empire,  while  goods  on  list  C  are  prohibited 
only  to  countries  neighbouring  enemy  countries.* 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  existing  position  regarding  trading  with 
enemy  countries  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  modifications. 

[Note. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  October, 
1918,  all  goods,  whether  mentioned  by  name  or  not  (except  printed  matter  and  accom- 
panied by  personal  effects),  are  prohibited  on  list  C] 

Headings  Transferred  from  One  List  to  Another. 


Heading.  From  List.   To  List. 

Anvils   A  C 

Barographs  suitable  for  aircraft   A  B 

Binoculars  and  their  component  parts   A  C 

Bobbins  and  their  component  parts   A  C 

Compasses  (other  than  ships'  compasses)  and  their  com- 
ponent parts   A  C 

Cotton  wool  and  articles  containing  cotton  wool   B  C 

Dental  'instruments,  appliances  and  materials  (including 
dental  chairs,  artificial  teeth  and  dental  fittings  manu- 
factured mainly  from  gold)   A  C 

Electric  lamps   B  C 

Field  glasses  and  their  component  parts   A  c 

Grindstones   A  C 

Insulating  materials,  the  following — 

Oiled  insulating  cloth,  paper,  silk  and  tape   A  C 

Shuttles  and  their  component  parts   A  C 

Surgical  bandages  and  dressings   B  C 

Surgical  instruments   A  C 

Theodolites  and  their  component  parts   A  C 

Chemicals. 

Acriflavine,  proflavine,  and  other  acridine  derivatives,  hav- 
ing antiseptic  or  therapeutic  properties,  and '  mixtures 

or  preparations  containing  any  of  those  substances..  A  C 

Amidol  and  mixtures  containing  amidol   B  C 

Amidopyrine   B  C 

Antipyrine  (phenazone)  and  its  preparations   A  C 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations   B  C 


*  All  destinations  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  other  foreign  countries  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  French  possessions,  Italy  and  Italian  possessions, 
and  Portugal,  and  to  all  ports  in  any  such  foreign  countries. 
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Chemicals. — Continued. 

Belladonna  alkaloids  and  their  salts  and  preparations..    ..  B  C 

Caffeine  and  its  salts   B  C 

Cascarilla  bark   A  B 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium   A  C 

Citric  acid   B  C 

Colocynth   A  B 

Diethylbarbituric  acid   (veronal)    and  veronal  sodium..    ..  B  C 

Emetin  and  its  salts   B  C 

Guaiacol  and  guaiacol  carbonate   B  C 

Iron,  reduced   A  C 

Lycopodium   A  C 

Metol  and  mixtures  containing  metol   A  C 

Neo-Salvarsan   A  C 

Phenacetin  and  its  preparations   B  .  C 

Pyrogallic  acid,  and  mixtures  containing  pyrogallic  acid..  A  B 

Salipyrine   B  C 

Salvarsan   A  C 


Headings  Transferred  from  One  List  to  Another. 

Heading.  From  List.  To  List. 

Senna  leaves  and  pods   A  B 

Strophanthus  seeds   A  B 

Tannic  acid   A  C 

Thymol  and  its  preparations   B  C 


Headings  Altered. 


DELETE. 

(A)  Emery  and  corundum  and  manufactures 
thereof,  carborundum,  alundum,  crystolon 
and  all  other  artificial  abrasives  and 
manufactures  thereof 


(A)  Platinum,  alloys  of  platinum  and 
manufactures  containing  platinum. 

(A)  Steel  containing  tungsten  or  molybde- 
num, and  any  tools  or  other  articles  made 
from  such  steel. 

(A)  Steel  and  steel  articles,  containing 
chrome,  cobalt,  nickel  or  vanadium. 


■(A)  Thermometers. 

(A)  Wire  rods  and  wire  of  iron  or  steel  and 
articles  manufactured  wholly  of  such  wire 
rods  or  wire. 


1  SUBSTITUTE. 

(A)  Carborundum,  alundum,  crystolon  and 
all  other  artificial  abrasives  and  manu- 
factures thereof. 

(C)  Emery  and  corundum  and  manufactures 
thereof  (except  such  as  are  prohibited  as 
parts  of  shoe-making  machines). 

(A)  Platinum,  alloys  of  platinum  and  manu- 
factures containing  platinum  except  artifi- 
cial teeth  (which  are  on  List  C). 

(A)  Steel  containing  tungsten  or  molybde- 
num. 

(C)  Tools  or  other  articles  made  from  steel 
containing  tungsten  or  molybdenum. 

(A)  Steel  containing  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel 
or  vanadium. 

(C)  Steel  articles  containing  chrome,  cobalt, 
nickel  or  vanadium. 

(A)  Thermometers,  clinical. 

(C)  Thermometers  not  otherwise  prohibited. 

(A)  Wire  rods  and  wire  of  iron  or  steel. 

(A)  Wire  cloth   (iron  or  steel). 

(A)  Wire  netting  (iron  or  steel). 

(A)  Wire  rope  (iron  or  steel). 

(A)  Nails  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel 

wire. 

(A)  Screws  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel 
wire. 

(C)  Manufactures  of  wire  and  wire  rods  not 
otherwise  prohibited. 


Other  Export  Relaxations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  amendments  an  open  general  license  will  be  issued 
by  the  War  Trade  Department  on  the  6th  December  which  will  permit  of  the  export 
of  flax  and  linen  and  hemp  piece-goods  and  make-up  articles  of  flax  and  linen  not 
otherwise  prohibited  to  all  destinations  outside  the  area  defined  in  section  C  of  the 
prohibited  list. 
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B.  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

A  general  license  will  be  issued  on  the  6th  December  to  permit  of  the  import  of 
any  quantity  of  the  following  articles.    The  license  will  be  valid  until  March  31,  1919. 

This  general  license  will  not  for  the  present  relieve  importers  from  the  necessity 
for  procuring  a  "  permit  to  purchase "  if  the  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  A  further  intimation  in  regard  to  this  requirement  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mats  and  matting. 
Plaits  and  plaiting. 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 

United  States  Restricted  Imports. 

AMENDMENT  OF  GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  LICENSE  PBF  NO.  3. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  General  License  PBF  No.  Z, 
W.T.B.K.  362,  issued  December  9,  1918,  has  been  amended  to  except  fur  skins  and 
to  permit  shipments  of  restricted  commodities  originating  in  Canada  shipped  on 
Puget  Sound  steamers.   General  License  PBF  No.  3,  therefore,  now  reads  as  follows : — 

"  Covering  the  importation  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  and  New- 
foundland of  all  articles  except  those  mentioned  in  the  President's  Import 
Proclamation  of  November  28,  1917,  and  except  calcium  carbide,  olive  oil, 
tapioca,  sago,  peanuts,  rabbit  skins,  toys,  manufactures  of  cotton  not  produced 
in  Canada,  tallow,  cocoa  beans,  feathers,  pumice,  wheat  products,  acetate  of 
lime,  acetone,  ketone,  commercial  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride, 
methyl  acetate,  wood  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  manufactures  of  rubber,  fur  skins, 
and  further  except  salvarsan,  neosalvarsan,  arsphenamine,  or  any  equivalents  or 
substitutes  therefor  or  imitations  thereof.  Commodities  covered  by  any  import 
restrictions  are  only  included  within  this  general  license, — 

"(a)  When  they  originate  in  Canada  or  Newfoundland  or  in  a  country 
from  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  import  restrictions,  they  would  be  licensed 
for  importation  direct;  and 

"(b)  When  they  are  shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  overland 
or  by  lake  upon  one  of  the  following  steamers:  Fulton,  Wakena,  Sol  Due, 
Kulshan,  Comanche,  Indianapolis,  Morning  Star,  Princess  Victoria,  Princess 
Alice,  Princess  Charlotte,  Princess  Adelaide,  Tees,  Otter,  Prince  George,  Prince 
Rupert,  Prince  Albert,  Anyox,  Amur,  British  Columbia,  Marmion. 

"  Shipment  of  restricted  commodities  from  Newfoundland  to  Canada  and 
thence  overland  or  by  lake  to  the  United  States  is  permitted  under  the  terms 
of  this  license." 

Note. — PBF  No.  S. — Outstanding  or  General  Import  License  was  issued  under 
United  States  W.T.B.  Ruling  23Jf  of  September  18,  1918,  as  foEowss— 

"  PBF  No.  3. — 'Covering  the  importation  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  of  all  articles  except  those  mentioned  in  the  President's  Import 
Proclamation  of  November  28,  1917,  and  except  calcium  carbide,  olive  oil,  tapioca, 
sago,  peanuts,  rabbit  skins,  toys,  manufactures  of  cotton  not  produced  in  Canada, 
tallow,  cocoa  beans,  feathers,  pumice  and  wheat  products.  Where  commodities  are 
restricted  this  general  license  covers  them  only  when  shipped  by  other  than  ocean 
transportation  and  when  they  originate  in  Canada  or  Newfoundland  or  in  a  country 
from  which  they  would  be  licensed  for  importation  direct.  Shipment  from  Newfound- 
land to  Canada  and  thence  overland  or  by  lake  to  the  United  States  is  not  con?idered 
ocean  transportation." 
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AWOI  NOEMENT  OF  POLICY  AS  TO  RELAXATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  the  following  policy  has  been 
determined  upon  the  relaxation  of  restrictions  upon  imports.  All  announcements  of 
relaxations  will  relate  only  to  shipments  made  from  the  country  of  origin  after  the 
date  of  the  announcement  and  will  not  validate  in  any  manner  shipments  made  prior 
to  such  time  in  violation  of  the  import  restrictions.  The  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  will  take  up  separately  on  its  own  merits  each  case  of  shipment  made  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations  and  will  permit  entry,  if  entry  is  permitted  at  all,  only  under 
such  conditions  as  will,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  do 
justice  to  importers  who  have  obeyed  the  regulations,  by  preventing  those  who  have 
not  from  obtaining  any  discriminatory  advantage  as  a  result  of  such  shipments. 

In  regard  to  the  large  shipments  of  restricted  articles  which  have  been  made  to 
Canada  during  the  time  the  restrictions  were  effective,  the  United  States  War  Trade 
Board  announce  that  the  relaxations  will  not  authorize  the  licensing  of  such  ship- 
ments. The  policy  will  be  against  licensing  such  shipments  until  the  lapse  of  a  very 
considerable  interval  after  the  lifting  of  the  restriction  upon  importation  from  the 
country  of  origin.  The  purpose  is  to  allow  ample  time  to  importers  who  have  obeyed 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  to  complete  shipments  from  the  country 
of  origin  before  any  consideration  is  given  those  who  attempted  to  circumvent  the 
restrictions  by  making  shipments  into  Canada.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  War  Trade  Board  throughout  to  prevent  the  accrual  of  any  unfair  advantage 
to  importers  who  have  disregarded  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  regulations 
over  those  importers  who  have  co-operated  patriotically  with  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board  by  yielding  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  import  restrictions  and  assisting 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  restrictions. 


United  States  Restricted  Exports. 

REMOVALS  FROM  AND  MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  FOOD  DIVISION  OF  TLIE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT 

CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  removal  from  the  export  con- 
servation list,  effective  December  16,  1918,  of  a  number  of  commodities,  principally 
foodstuffs.  In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  include  many  commodities  classified, 
but  not  named  individually,  under  headings  such  as  "  beans,"  "  beef  products,"  and 
"pork  products."  It  now  becomes  possible  to  definitely  eliminate  from  the  United 
States  export  conservation  list  many  of  these  commodities,  such  as  "  canned  beans," 
"  beef  essence,"  "  hogs'  heads,"  and  "  hogs'  brains."  In  the  list  of  removals  which 
follows,  the  items  either  have  heretofore  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  United 
States  export  conservation  list  or  have  been  considered  as  included  under  the  various 
classifications. 

Shippers  are  reminded  that  individual  licenses  for  shipments  to  Canada  or  New- 
foundland of  items  not  on  the  United  States  export  conservation  list  are  not  required. 
The  list  of  removals  follows : — 

Removals. 

Acid,  stearic.  Barley,  cream  of. 

Acids,  fatty.  Bean  flour. 

Acid,  oleic.  Beans,  Black-eye. 

Animals,  as  follows:  Beans,  canned. 

Horses.  Beans,  desiccated. 

Mules.  Beef  bouillon  cubes. 

Apricots,  dried.  Beef  casings. 

Aunt  Jemima's  wheatless  flour.  Beef  essence. 

Baby  foods,  manufactured  (see  infants').    Beef  nutritive  extract. 
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Removals. — < 

Beef,  potted. 
Beer. 

Beverages,      non-alcoholic,  containing 

sugar. 
Biscuits. 
Biscuits,  sea. 
Black-eye  beans. 
Black-eye  peas. 
Bread. 

Butter,  cocoa. 
Butter,  peanut. 
Candles. 
Candy. 
Caramel. 

Caramel  colouring. 
Carrier  pigeons. 
Catsups. 
Cherizoes. 
Chewing  gum. 
Chick  peas. 
Chicken,  canned. 
Chicken  loaf. 
Chile  con-carne. 
Cocoa  butter. 
Cocoa  powder. 
Cocoanut,  desiccated.. 
Confectionery. 
Communion  wafers. 

Condiments.  ,   .  | 

Convalescents'  food,  manufactured  (see 

infants'). 
Corn,  canned. 

Corn  flakes  (breakfast  food). 
Cottonseed  flour. 
Crackers. 

Crackers,  wheatless. 
Cream  of  barley. 
Cream  of  wheat. 
Custard  powder. 
Dates. 

Desiccated  beans. 
Desiccated  cocoanuts. 
Deviled  meats. 
Dog  cakes. 
Extracts,  flavouring. 
Farina. 
Fatty  acids. 
Figs. 

Fish,  all  canned,  dried,  fresh,  and 

^(except  canned  salmon). 
Fish,  tuna,  canned. 
Flavouring  extracts. 
Flour,  Aunt  Jemima's  wheatless. 
Flour,  bean. 


Flour,  cottonseed. 
Flour,  gluten. 
Flour,  malt. 
Flour,  sago. 
Flour,  tapioca. 

Foods,  manufactured  (see  infants'). 
Force. 

Fruit,  dried,  as  follows : 
Apricots. 
Dates. 
Figs. 
Pears. 
Baisins. 
Fruit  pulp. 
Fruit  syrups. 

Fruits,  canned,  crushed,  and  dried  (ex- 
cept dried  apples,  dried  peaches,  and 
dried  prunes). 
Fruits,  citrus. 
Fruits,  fresh. 
Game,  live. 
Game  meat. 
Gluten  flour. 
Glycerine. 
Grape  nuts. 
Groats. 

Gum,  chewing. 
Ham  loaf. 
Hamburg  steak. 
Hearts.  i 
Hog  casings. 
Hogs'  backbones. 
Hogs'  backstraps. 
Hogs'  brains. 
Hogs'  ears. 

Hogs'  heads  (with  fat  removed). 
Hogs'  jowls. 
Hogs'  snouts. 
Hogs'  tails. 
Hops. 
Horses. 

Inedible   animal  greases   (40  per  cent 

titer  and  under). 
Infants',   convalescents',    and  manufac- 
tured baby  foods,   such   as  Nestle's, 
malted  milk,  etc. 
Irish  stew. 
Jams, 
salt  Jellies. 

Kidneys,  stewed. 
Lentils. 
Liver. 
Macaroni. 
Malt  extract. 
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Removals. — Continued. 
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Poultry,  live. 

Wafers,  communion. 

Postum. 

Wheat,  puffed. 

Post  toasties. 

Wheatless  crackers. 

Potato  fecule,  flour  and  starch. 

Yeast  cakes. 

Pudding,  plum. 

Yeast,  compressed. 

Puffed  rice. 

The  War  Trade  Board  also  announce  the  following  modifications  of  various  items 

on  the  export  conservation  list,  effective  December  16,  1918 : — 

Modifications. 

(1)  "Beans"  has  been  modified  to  read — 
Beans,  as  follows — 

Cocoa. 

Coloured  (not  including  castor,  vanilla,  and  like  varieties  of  beans). 

Soya. 

Velvet. 

White,  including  lima  and  navy. 
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(2)  "Beef  products  (canned,  preserved  and  fresh)"  has  been  modified  to  read — 

Beef  products,  as  follows — 
Beef  loaf. 
Canned. 

Corn  beef  hash,  canned. 

Dried. 

Drippings. 

Fresh  or  frozen  beef. 
Meat  juice. 
Ox  tongue. 

Pickled  and  barrelled. 
Suet. 

(3)  "Peas"  has  been  modified  to  read- 
Peas,  as  follows — 

Dried  (not  seed). 

Seed  (individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  50 

pounds  and  under). 
Split. 

(4)  "  Pork,  and  pork  products  "  has  been  modified  to  read — 
Pork  products,  as  follows — 

Bacon. 

Barrelled  and  mess  pork. 

Coarse  hog  bellies. 

Canned  pork. 

Fat  backs. 

Fresh  pork. 

Hams. 

Pickled  pork. 
Shoulders. 
Spare  ribs. 
Stag  bellies. 

In  applying  for  licenses  for  the  export  of  all  of  the  foregoing  commodities,  appli- 
cation form  X  and  supplementary  form  X-l  should  be  used. 

REMOVALS  FROM  AND  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

'  The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  the  removal  of  the  following  com- 
modities from  the  Export  Conservation  List,  effective  December  5,  1918: — 

Alloys,  Metals,  etc.  (Removals.) 


Alloys,  as  follows:  cadmium,  nickel  tita- 
nium, uranium,  zirconium. 

Alpaca  metal  (German  silver  and  nickel 
silver)  and  articles  containing  same. 

Aluminium,  all  articles  containing  10 
per  cent  or  more  (in  weight)  of  metal- 
lic aluminium. 

Antimony;  articles  containing  antimony; 
ore. 

Binoculars. 

Black  lead,  and  articles  manufactured 
therefrom. 


Brass,  and  all  articles  containing  10  per 

cent  or  more  (in  weight)  of  brass. 
Brass  pipe. 
Brass  plates. 
Brass  sheets. 
Brass  tubes. 
Brass  wire. 

Bronze,  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
from. 

Cadmium  ,as  follows:  alloys;  rhetal. 
Cameras,  moving-picture. 
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Alloys*  Metals,  etc.  (B< 

Cameras,  photographic,  other  than  mov- 
ing-picture cameras. 

Cerium,  and  articles  containing  cerium. 

Chromium  ore,  and  any  metal  or  ferro- 
alloy thereof. 

Cobalt  ore,  and  any  metal  or  ferro-alloy 
thereof. 

Copper,  as  follows: 

All  articles  containing  10  per  cent  or 

more  (in  weight)  of  copper. 
Pipe. 
Plates. 
Rods. 
Sheets. 
Scrap. 
Tools. 
Tubes. 
Wire. 

Crucibles,  as  follows:  graphite  (plum- 
bago) ;  platinum. 
Diamonds,  industrial. 
Ferroalloys,  as  follows: 

Ferrocerium. 

Ferrochrome. 

Ferrocobalt. 

Ferromanganese. 

Ferromolybdenum. 

Ferrotitanium. 

Ferrotungsten. 

Ferrouranium. 

Ferrovanadium. 

Ferrozirconium. 
German  silver  (nickel  silver  and  alpaca 

metal)  and  articles  containing  same. 
Glass,  optical. 

Graphite  (plumbago)  and  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom. 
Industrial  diamonds. 

Instruments,    as    follows:  containing 

lenses ;  optical. 
Lead,  as  follows:  pipe;  sheet. 
Lenses,  optical,  mounted  or  unmounted, 

including  lenses  forming  part  of  an 

apparatus. 

Machines,  as  follows:    oil-well  drilling, 

and  accessories. 
Magnesite. 
Magnesium. 

Manganese  ore  and  any  metal  or  ferro- 
alloy thereof. 
Manganese  oxide. 

Metal,  as  follows :  cadmium,  zirconium. 
Nickel,  all  articles  containing  10  per 
cent  or  more  (in  weight)  of  nickel. 


movals.) — Continued. 
Nickel  alloys. 

Nickel  silver  (German  silver  and  alpaca 
metal)  and  articles  containing  same. 

Oil-well  drilling  implements,  machinery, 
and  accessories. 

Optical  glass. 

Optical  instruments. 

Optical  lenses,  mounted  or  unmounted, 
including  lenses  forming  part  of  ap- 
paratus. 

Ore,  as  follows: 
Antimony. 

Chromium  and  any  metal  or  ferroalloy, 
thereof. 

Chromium  and  any  metal  or  ferroalloy 
thereof. 

Manganese  and  any  metal  or  ferro- 
alloy thereof. 
Radium. 
Strontium. 
Titanium. 

Tungsten  and  any  metal  or  ferroalloy 

thereof. 
Uranium. 
Zirconium. 
Oxide  of  manganese. 

Photographic  cameras,  other  than  mov- 
ing-picture cameras. 

Photographic  plates,  unexposed,  exposed 
but  undeveloped,  and  exposed  and 
developed. 

Pipe,  as  follows:  brass,  copper,  lead. 

Plates,  as  follows :  brass,  copper. 

Plumbago  (graphite)  and  articles  manu- 
factured therefrom. 

Pyrites. 

Rods,  copper. 

Scrap,  copper. 

Searchlight  reflectors. 

Sheelite. 

Sheet  lead. 

Silver,  as  follows: 

German    (nickel    silver    and  alpaca 
metal)  and  articles  containing  same. 
Manufactured,  and  articles  containing 
silver. 

Nickel    (German    silver    and  alpaca 
metal)  and  articles  containing  same. 
Silverware  containing  no  tin. 
Silverware  containing  tin. 
Spelter. 

Strontium  ores. 

Thorium  and  articles  containing  thor- 
ium. 
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Alloys,  Metals,  etc   *  (Removals  ) — Continued. 


Titanium  and  its  compounds. 
Titanium  ores. 

Tubes,  as  follows  :  brass ;  copper. 
Tungsten  ore  and  any  metal  or  ferro 

alloy  thereof. 
Uranium,  as  follows :   alloys ;  ores. 
Vanadium. 

Leather.  (Removals.) 


Wire,  brass. 
Wire,  copper. 
Wolframite. 
Zinc  or  spelter. 

Zirconium,  as  follows :    alloys  ;    metals ; 
ores  or  concentrates. 


Belting,  leather  (leather  belting). 
Glove  leather,  as  follows: 

Calf  and  kip. 

Cattle  side. 

Horse. 
Harness  leather. 
Leather,  as  follows: 

Belting,  leather. 

Glove  leather. 
Cattle  side. 
Calf  and  kip. 
Horse. 

Harness  leather. 

Leather  belting. 

Rough  tanned  leather. 


Shearlings. 

Shoe  upper  leather,  as  follows 
Cabretta. 

Calf,  veal,  and  kip. 

Cattle  side. 

Horse  and  colt. 
Strap  leather. 
Rough  tanned  leather. 
Shearlings. 

Shoe  upper  leather,  as  follows: 
Cabretta. 

Calf,  veal,  and  kip. 
Cattle  side. 
Horse  and  colt. 
Strap  leather. 


Caustic  Soda,  Electrical  Apparatus,  etc.  (Removals.) 

Carbon  electrodes.  Grain,  emery. 

Caustic  soda.  Radio  and  wireless  apparatus  and  all 
Cells,  electrolytic.  accessories. 

Electrodes,  as  follows  carbon,  graphite  Searchlights  and  parts  thereof  and  gen- 

(plumbago).  erators  therefor. 

Electrolytic  cells.  Soda,  caustic. 

Emery,  as  follows:  files,  flour,  grain.  Wireless  and  radio  apparatus  and  all 
Flour,  emery.  Aluminium,  X-2. 

Generators,  suitable  for  searchlights.  Telegraph  apparatus. 


The  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Canadian  products  abroad  and  to  provide  Canadian  Manufacturers  and  exporters 
with  information  regarding  trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  countries  in 
which  Canadian  goods  are  likely  to  find  a  market. 

The  Department  gathers,  compiles  and  publishes  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and 
supplements  thereto  a  large  volume  of  useful  commercial  information.  Persons 
desiring  it  and  interested  in  Canadian  production  or  export  may  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  regular  mailing  list  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  There  is  no  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  but  its 
circulation  is  strictly  confined  to  Canada. 

The  Department  invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  upon  all  trade  matters. 
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Metals.  (Modifications.) 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announce  that  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  certain  items  of  aluminium,  copper  lead,  and  nickel,  effective  December  6,  1918, 
the  following  items  under  these  headings  are  included  in  the  new  United  States  Export 
Conservation  List,  as  modifications  of  the  original  classifications: — 

Aluminium  ingots,  X-2. 
Anodes,  nickel,  X-2. 
Bars,  copper,  X-2. 
Copper,  as  follows : 

Bars,  X-2. 

Pigs,  X-2. 
Ingots,  as  follows: 

Aluminium,  X-2. 

Lead,  X-2. 

Nickel,  X-2. 
Lead,  as  follows: 

Ingots,  X-2. 
Nickel,  as  follows: 

Anodes,  X-2. 

Ingots,  X-2. 

Shot,  X-2. 
Pig  copper,  X-2. 

Copper  ingots  and  pig-lead  (individual  licenses  not  required  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland) are  retained  on  the  list. 


JAPANESE  AND  SIBERIAN  SALMON  FISHING. 

(United  States  Consul  General  George  H.  Scidmore,  Yokohama,  September  2S,  in 
United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  total  catch  of  Kamtchatka  salmon  for  this  season  is  estimated  at  400,000 
boxes,  including  300,000  boxes  of  red  salmon,  50,000  boxes  of  other  salmon,  and  40,000 
boxes  of  king  silvers,  but  the  takes  in  Karafuto  and  the  Kurile  islands  are  very  small. 
The  quantity  of  red  salmon  is  nearly  equal  to  the  original  estimate,  but  the  others 
are  much  less,  trout  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  usual  quantity.  The  reason  for  this 
is  thought  to  be  the  unusually  large  arrival  of  red  salmon,  to  which  the  fishermen  have 
devoted  most  of  their  attention. 

English  and  French  demands  are  fairly  active,  but  the  high  freight  rates  and 
shortage  of  space  are  restricting  transactions.  The  producers  of  canned  salmon  stand 
very  strong  and  are  asking  high  prices,  partly  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production.  Probably  in  consequence  of  this,  England  and  France  are  officially 
restricting  the  price  of  salmon,  and  no  red  salmon  can  be  imported  into  England  at 
£5  or  more.  Moreover,  the  English  Government  has  just  opened  negotiations  with  the 
American  Government  for  the  importation  of  salmon  direct,  and  a  certain  firm  in 
England  is  said  to  have  been  prohibited  from  importing  Canadian  and  American 
salmon.  In  America  recent  official  prices  for  red  and  pink  salmon  were  $9.40  and 
$6.40,  respectively,  per  case  of  48  No.  1  tall  cans.  These  officially  fixed  rates  ar$ 
much  lower  than  the  prices  in  Japan. 


>.  Individual    licenses    not    required  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  WITH  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  AND 

IMPORTS. 

Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 

DOMINION  BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS. 


Imports  for  Consumption. 


Dutiable  goods 
Free  goods. . . . 


Total  imports,  mdse 
Duty  collected  


Canadian  Exports 

The  mine.  

The  fisheries  

The  forest  

Animal  produce   

Agricultural  products.  ...   

Manufactures    

Miscellaneous  


Total  exports,  mdse. 


Imports  by  Countries. 

United  Kingdom    

Australia  

British  East  Indies.  

British  Guiana  

British  South  Africa   

British  West  Indies  

Hong  Kong  

Newfoundland  

New  Zealand  

Other  British  Empire  

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil  

China  

Cuba  

France  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlands    

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries. ......   


Exports  by  Countries. 

United  Kingdom  '.  

Australia  

British  East  Indies  

British  Guiana  

British  South  Africa.   

British  West  Indies  

Hong  Kong    

Newfoundland. .   

New  Zealand  

Other  British  Empire .   

Argentine  Republic.  .    

Brazil  

China  

Cuba  

France  

Italy..  

Japan  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries  


Twelve  Months  ending  October. 


1916. 


396,798,646 
320,131,167 


716,423,813 
133,483,207 


78,066,052 
23,262,674 
53,899,099 
112,968,379 
383,929,118 
377,130,502 
7,949,063 


1,037,213,597 


99 

6 

5 

12 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
1 

546 
15 


672, 
8, 
1, 
1, 
4, 
4, 

6, 
3, 
4, 
2, 
1, 

1, 
50, 
12, 

i, 
i, 

245, 
12, 


,963,008 
774,536 
,700,301 
109,169 
262,698 
847, 755 
279, 134 
786,898 
234,425 
561,557 
774,7*9 
032,784 
138, 980 
012, 101 
506,997 
125,947 
956,303 
140,802 
542, 134 
179,495 


067,078 
016,430 
362, 806 
518,044 
125,299 
827,577 
719,492 
134, 123 
610,776 
81)3,600 
237,619 
082,180 
332, 450 
914,259 
705,795 
592,992 
345,009 
699,518 
541,545 
487,005 


191; 


553,286,091 
457,922,503 


1,011,208,594 
1(57,552,078 


80,967,695 
26,222,005 
52,440,091 
162,375,960 
446,125,216 
678,318,994 
4,849,584 


1,451,299,545 

96,114,367 
957,980 

11,973,071 
7,774,372 
492,437 

12,110,738 
l,705,33i 
2,787,671 
2,989,579 
1,427,107 
2,230,696 
1,102,148 
1,219,707 
1.0SB.030 
5,930,102 
996,891 

10,340,976 
l,l74,78ti 
831, 183,057 

17,611,544 


823,970,170 
6,527,197 
3,516,588 
1,836,3(10 
4,746,476 
6,0(53,024 
l,09.i,9Il 
7,696.74(1 
3,537,907 
1, 340, 391 
1,551,336 
957,152 
1,400,10(5 
3,459,329 

173.945,7(55 
3,322,859 
2,871,286 
1,897.1  S3 

387,764,933 
13,803,804 


1918. 


512,067,265 
382,489,423 


894,556,688 
154,225,829 


74,717,227 
33,290,126 
63,893,895 
165,338,869 
426,553,229 
569,311,437 
5,195,491 


1,338,210,274 


69,656,921 
3,967,701 
17,291,261 
5,507,911 
784*592 
8,164,675 
2,334,571 
3,1:>3,041 
6,034,807 
1,831,137 
1.0S8.323 
783,960 
1,795,163 
1,699,647 
3,985,196 
653, 360 
13,093,926 
675,460 
734, 565, 399 
17,519,637 


702,895,712 
11,150,(541 
2,470,580 
2, 275. 881 
8,912,025 
8,3(58,863 
.V>4,415 
11,110,888 
4,783,336 
2, 34 1,496 
2,137,266 
3,885,370 
2,825,024 
4,321,161 

118,041,0(59 
6,440,901 
9,113,776 
1,601,543 

424,229,972 
10,710,355 
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Twelve  months  ending  October. 


1916. 


19i; 


Animals,  living  

Articles  for  Army  and  Navy 

Asphaltum  and  asphalt..  

Books  and  printed  matter . .  . 

Breadstuffs  

Bricks,  clays  and  tiles. ..... 

Butter  

Buttons  and  materials.  . 

Cheese  

Clocks  and  watches  

Coal —  Anthracite  

Bituminous  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  

Cordage  and  twine  

Cotton  

Curtains  and  shams  

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals,  etc. . 
Earthenware  and  chinaware . 

Eggs..  

Electric  apparatus  

Fancy  goods .   

Fish  


Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Furs  

Gloves  and  mitts..  

and  fibres  

Gutta-percha  and  rubber. . . 

Hats  and  caps  

Hides  and  skins  

Jewellery  

Lard  

Leather  ...   

Meats  

Metals— Brass  

Copper   

Gold  and  silver  .  . . 

Iron  and  steel  

Lead  

Tin  

Zinc  

Other  metals 

Musical  instruments  

Oils  

Paints,  colours  and  varnish 

Paper  

Pickles  and  sauces  

Ribbons  

Seeds   

Settlers'  effects  

Silk  

Soap 


Spirits  and  wines. 
Stone,  marble  and  slate. 

Sugar  and  molasses  

Tea  

To'  acco  . .   

Tobacco  pipes  ^  . . 

Vegetables  

Vehicles  

Vesseh  

Wood  

Wool  

All  other  articles  


Total  imports. 


973,511 
104,475,919 
518,779 
5,546,106 
11,242,176 
2,204,091 
573,217 
926,444 
190,986 
2,189,835 
21,916,941 
14,442,348 
3,063,724 
2,127,854 
7,279,613 
45,553,725 
383,924 
25,327,370 
2,017,007 
839,288 
5,393,574 
3,603,289 
1,524,385 
9,556,635 
3,127,818 
1,594,210 
3,826,938 
19,069,523 
4,023,226 
12,095,984 
914,030 
576,14 
9,494,900 
17,856,147 
4,879,713 
6,402,116 
514,905 
104,508,979 
2,523,810 
7,527,414 
2,260,618 
9,829,421 

2, 090,3: 12 

19,070,503 
3,003,4X9 
5,879,783 
399,  in:> 
1,859,481 
2, 651,  sir. 
4,550,411 

12,323,734 
981,166 
3,981,989 
1,251,  123 

32,149,295 
7,778,824 
6,396,689 
631,733 
3,317,0 

15,61 1,333 
457,976 

10, 709, 001 

42,519,953 

64,760,274 


'16,929,813 


2,512,25 
177,469,093 
409,344 
6, 206, 8' >9 

20,434,654 
3,791,935 
200,942 
953,132 
155,578 
2,339,321 

27,510,013 

39,514,874 
2,941,554 
2,371,702 
9,081,337 

56,950,767 
396,822 

2f5, 013, 336 
2,610,309 
1,485,917 
9,818,793 
3,530,739 
2,345,894 

10,111,413 
4,012,980 
1,903,252 
5,566,393 

14,314,031 
4,731,173 

12,150,032 
897,720 
963,900 

10,175,065 

36,781,03 
6,289,602 

10,530,302 
375, 102 
160,845,632 
1,309,384 

15,261,736 
2,209,955 

14,318, 595 
3,478,672 

31,199,04 
3,265,554 
7,897,830 
449,178 
1,676,558 
1,609,14( 
6,042,050 

13,404,708 
1,046,443 
4,005,225 
1,783,208 

38,451,448 

11,630,109 
6,683,000 
906,862 
4,530,032 

22,723,18() 
1,512,411 

24,502,629 

38,125,494 

84,484,530 


1,011,208,594 
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Twelve  Months  ending  October. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

A  n  l  1 1  i     1  <     1  1  Y*  1 1 1 

ft 

14,547,238 

19,396,375 

21,224,857 

Rii+.for 

Lb 

7,918,639 

2,987,977 

6,783,466 

ft 

2,420,160 

1,103,070 

2,922,088 

n,  " 

Lb 

173,034,125 

174,422,441 

178,787,059 

ft 

31,661,595 

38,870,184 

40,078,058 

ft 

4,640,888 

8,410,803 

15.207,845 

final 

Ton 

2,103,485 

1,811,861 

1,995,480 

$ 

6,763,866 

7,508,955 

9,573,414 

(    1  ■  >  1"t  1*1  H  OfOQ 

$ 

172,203,485 

395,498.498 

257,748,932 

8 

19,204,869 

49,626,253 

38,571,923 

Fish 

$ 

22,951,549 

25,511,486 

32,515,725 

ft 

5,243,420 

6,079,285 

9,904,940 

Bus 

71,696,131 

59,406,971 

32,824,345 

ft 

35,022,810 

38,611,629 

28,297,528 

Bus 

238,359,352 

127,461,151 

96,827.086 

....  tip 

263,580,640 

275,950,870 

230,384.173 

OtVl£»T*   CnrVSl.'i  Tl 

Bus 

13,416,371 

8,783,652 

7,802,721 

ft 

....  tp 

9,909,350 

9,937,343 

12,433,735 

ft 

3,261,859 

3,833,064 

3,814,925 

ft 

6,293,808 

8,476,903 

6,613,650 

ft 

7,177,565 

9,873,852 

14,143,621 

Lb 

182,196,020 

231,740,836 

120,136,215 

$ 

35,164,748 

56,705,341 

38,085,449 

Lb 

43,072,855 

59,536,730 

112,574,331 

% 

5.425,570 

8,109,362 

19,723,346 

Lb 

8,479,318 

15,805,776 

6,685,816 

ft 

2,213,075 

4,149,229 

2,146,631 

Lb 

12,246,215 

13,612.607 

24,329,883 

as 

2,094,487 

2,991,526 

7,518,706 

ft 

1,199,747 

2,055,365 

2,515,965 

ATot-'ilc*       A  InmiTinm    l  \~\    o  T  <  pf"f* 

Cwt 

199,565 

223,954 

218,642 

ft 

5,084,515 

7,517,800 

7,366,659 

A  cnpctnc 

Ton 

129,676 

151,574 

138,250 

ft 

3,937,325 

5,275,662 

7,458,497 

IJyiQco    rwrl  nnfi  Gf*T*5i 

Cwt 

368,559 

640,696 

115,802 

$ 

5,590,939 

10,391,955 

1,877,018 

8 

22,243,755 

23,340,568 

20,742,821 

Gold 

$ 

17,438,956 

17,820,001 

10,907,869 

8 

  ip 

62,098,912 

41.958,529 

46,236,177 

Cwt 

786,886 

796,198 

897,051 

ft 

8,514,712 

8,430,544 

10,546,035 

O7 

25,574.593 

23,331,542 

19,170,657 

$ 

15,055,522 

17,901,671 

17,746,373 

(  i  f  V  w  i       ryi  Affile: 

6,897,578 

10,604,698 

12,575.435 

8 

2,177,262 

3,619,909 

8,166,651 

Cwt 

10,459,338 

11,620,554 

12,822,485 

$ 

20,372,778 

30,625,285 

36,916,852 

p.  L 

ft 

2,422,012 

3,137,785 

5,574,527 

Bus 

4,365,670 

5,935,693 

3,336,321 

ft 

7,937,844 

17,085,446 

11,660,630 

ft 

5,191,992 

15,044,244 

18,404,591 

$ 

6,533,217 

20,041,334 

11,985,313 

No 

16,005 

9,349 

8,044 

.      '  •••••• 

ft 

o,Li  0,DO/ 

4,OU4, 1 1 L 

ft 

689,696 

1,523,678 

1,202,055 

....  8 

4,642,220 

15,223,503 

15,257,772 

  Brl. 

8,316,494 

8,129,1.78 

10,131,845 

  8 

46,008,918 

68,371,300 

108,637,798 

M.  ft. 

1,340,630 

1,249,194 

1,219,937 

  8 

25.853,996 

27,531,774 

33,830,785 

  8 

27,996,558 

24,846,807 

29.991,725 

Cwt. 

10,510,805 

10,027,875 

11,207,999 

8 

15,601,936 

25,900,092 

31,366,990 

......  8 

1,191,952 

747,661 

821,441 

  8 

64,565,616 

78,155,309 

91,818,222 

1,037,213,597 

1,451,299,545 

1,338,210,274 
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OTTAWA  END  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  MISSION  IN  LONDON  ORGANIZED. 

To  co-operate  in  Canada  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  London,  which  was 
created  with  a  view  to  securing  orders  for  Canadian  products  for  reconstruction 
purposes  in  the  devastated  areas  of  Europe,  a  body  designated  as  the  "  Canadian  Trade 
Commission  "  has  been  created. 

The  commission  consists  of  three  members:  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  of  Montreal; 
Mr.  Charles  B.  McNaught.  of  Toronto;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson,  of  Victoria,  B.C. 

P.C.  3010,  of  December  6,  1918,  creating  such  commission,  reads  as  follows: — 

Whereas  the  acting  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  reports  on  behalf  of  the 
.Reconstruction  and  Development  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  that  it  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  post-war  trade,  and  with  particular  reference  to  export  trade, 
and  observes  that  during  a  considerable  period  after  the  war  it  is  probable  that  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  Canadian  exportable  produc- 
tions will  be  carried  out  through  governmental  agencies  established  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  by  other  allied  nations.  That  many  inter-allied  boards  and  commissions 
have  been  set  up  during  the  past  four  years  for  such  purposes  and  through  them  an 
extensive  control  and  supervision  are  being  exercised  by  agreement  over  important 
financial  affairs,  the  distribution  of  shipping,  freight  rates,  and  prices  of  many  important 
commodities,  and  generally  the  distribution  of  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  mineral 
production  of  the  world.  That  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  these  commissions 
will  be  continued  for  the  like  purposes  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace; 

That  in  view  of  the  unusual  position  thu  5  created,  a  special  economic  commission 
designated  as  the  Canadian  Trade  Mis/  on  has  been  established  in  London, 
through  which  the  several  departments  of  (  overnment  may  be  kept  directly  in  touch 
with  the  activities  above  indicated,  with  tne  view  of  securing  orders  for  Canadian 
productions  for  reconstruction  purposes  in  the  devastated  areas  of  Europe  and  gener- 
ally for  the  promotion  of  Canadian  export  trade; 

And  whereas  the  minister  observes  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  established 
within  Canada  a  special  body  or  organization  devoted  to  the  further  development  and 
extension  of  Canadian  trade  and  productions;  and  to  aid  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Canadian  Mission  in  London,  and  with  any  department  of  Government  or  any  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  aid  of  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  and  industry; 

Therefore,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  the  authority 
of  the  War  Measures  Act,  1914,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  His  Excellency  in 
Council,  is  pleased  to  create  and  constitute  and  doth  hereby  create  and  constitute  a 
body  to  be  known  as  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  Canadian  Trade  Commission  to  be  defined  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commission,  hereinafter  called  the  commission,  shall 
consist  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

2.  The  commission  shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Mission  in 
London,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Government  of  Canada  with  the  view  of  promoting 
Canadian  trade,  industry  and  production,  and  securing  the  most  effective  unity  of 
action  in  such  efforts,  and  each  department  of  Government  shall  assist  and  co-operate 
with  the  commission  and  its  officers; 

3.  The  commission  shall  act  in  the  purchase  of  Canadian  productions,  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  any  other  Government,  or  governmental  agency ;  and  in  the  distribution 
among  Canadian  producers  of  any  contracts  or  orders  for  Canadian  productions 
secured  from  or  made  on  behalf  of  any  Government  or  governmental  agency; 

4.  The  commission  shall  confer  with  interallied  boards,  commissions,  committees 
or  appointed  representatives  of  other  Governments,  if  deemed  desirable  or  expedient 
by  the  commissioners ; 
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5.  The  commission  may  select  and  appoint  advisory  or  associate  members  to  the 
commission,  representative  of  any  industry  or  group  of  industries,  transportation, 
finance  or  any  other  activity  calculated  to  assist  the  commission; 

6.  The  commission  shall  communicate  with  the  Government  of  Canada  through 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 

7.  -The  commission  may  employ  such  staff  and  clerical  and  other  assistance  at 
such  rates  of  remuneration  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  the 
commissioners  shall  receive  such  salaries  as  may  be  hereafter  -fixed  by  the  Governor 
in  Council; 

8.  All  expenditure  incurred  by  the  commission  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  War 
Appropriation,  1918,  until  otherwise  provided  for. 

His  Excellency  in  Council,  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  hereinbefore 
quoted,  is  pleased  to  appoint  and  doth  hereby  appoint  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  of  the  city 
of  Montreal,  a  member  of  the  said  commission,  and  that  he  be  chairman  thereof. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  MUNITION  FACTORIES. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  November  29,  1918. — It  is  obvious,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  upon 
several  occasions,  that  two  prime  factors  which  must  affect  the  future  prospects  for 
Canadian  manufactured  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  what  goods  are  going 
to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  and  to  what  extent,  and  the  future  fiscal  policy. 

In  my  recent  report  of  the  British  Scientific  Products  Exhibition,  a  list  was  given 
of  a  large  number  of  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  had  been  commenced  here 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  also  of  others  in  which  production  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  past  that  with  the  termination  of  the 
war  different  permanent  uses  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  enormous  factories  which 
have  been  erected  all  over  the  Kingdom  for  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  material,  as  well  as  for  the  almost  universal  extensions  to  existing  plants  which 
have  been  made  for  similar  purposes. 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  purposes  to  which  these  are  converted  must  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  future  import  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to  learn  that  the  process  of  conversion  has 
already  commenced  within  a  fortnight  of  the  declaration  of  the  armistice. 

While  details  are  still  necessarily  somewhat  incomplete,  the  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  was  able  yesterday  to  communicate  to  the  press  a  statement 
giving  an  idea  of  what  is  taking  place,  which  is  reproduced  as  follows,  from  the 
London  Times  of  to-day,  November  29: — 

"  From  War  to  Peace  "  was  the  subject  of  a  statement  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  F.  ' 
G.  Kellaway,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  to  the  representatives  of  the  press.  It  was  desirable,  he  said,  that  it  should 
be  better  known  outside  what  steps  were  being  taken  by  various  munition  firms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  get  back  to  peace  production.  He  could  not  give  a 
complete  picture  of  what  was  being  done,  owing  to  lack  of  information,  but  the  informa- 
tion the  ministry  had  received  was,  in  his  opinion,  of  a  very  encouraging  character. 

The  problem  with  which  the  country  was  faced  was  one  which  had  been  created  by 
the  success  of  our  war  effort;  and  he  would  give  a  few  figures  to  show  how  complete  that 
war  effort  had  been.  Beginning  with  the  production  of  aeroplanes,  Mr.  Kellaway  said 
he  did  not  know  the  exact  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  he  would  take 
the  unit  of  100  as  being  the  weekly  output.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  produc- 
tion was  seven  times  greater  than  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  in  the  output  of 
machine-guns,  from  the  time  that  the  production  was  taken  over  by  the  ministry,  was 
3,700  per  cent  during  the  last  month  of  war;  in  18-pounder  shells,  the  percentage 
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increase  was  900;  in  4-4,  2,000;  in  60-pounders,  2,800;  in  6-inch  howitzers,  10,500; 
in  8-inch  howitzers,  8,400;  and  in  9-2  it  was  5,900.  All  these  <shells  had  to  be  filled,  and 
explosives  had  to  be  provided.  An  enormous  amount  of  labour  was  necessary  to  effect 
such  an  increase  in  production;  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  this 
marvellous  increase  in  shells  and  guns  which  had  had  a  decisive  effect  in  the  result. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Boche  was  blown  out  of  France. 

Speaking  generally  in  regard  to  the  problem  before  the  country,  Mr.  Kellaway 
remarked  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  already  had  information  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  that  it  should  be  a  manageable  problem,  and  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
widespread  unemployment  and  industrial  unrest  that  had  been  widely  anticipated. 
Considerable  unemployment,  especially  among  women,  there  was  bound  to  be  for  some 
weeks — perhaps  for  a  longer  period — because  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  must  take 
some  time  for  firms  to  get  the  shops  cleared  and  to  have  the  necessary  changes  made 
in  the  machinery.  But  with  that  qualification,  the  ministry  had  information  enough 
to  show  that  the  reverse  process  in  industry  was  going  on  satisfactorily. 

A  number  of  reports  in  regard  to  different  firms  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
read  by  Mr.  Kellaway,  showed  what  is  being  actually  done  in  this  direction.  In  the 
munition  area  of  Hebburn-on-Tyne  a  firm,  previously  engaged  on  the  manufacture  of 
aeroplanes,  is  turning  over  to  the  manufacture  of  heavy  toys  and  furniture,  giving 
employment  to  500  people.  A  Newcastle-on-Tyne  firm,  from  producing  aeroplanes  is 
turning  over  to  household  furniture-making  and  will  give  work  to  500  people.  Another 
firm  in  the  same  town  is  changing  from  guns  to  the  building  of  locomotives — a  new 
industry,  which  will  find  employment  for  5,000  people.  A  firm  at  Burnley,  which  was 
manufacturing  fuses,  is  turning  over  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  fittings.  At  Leigh, 
in  Lancashire,  a  firm  is  going  to  produce  presses  for  brick-making,  and  it  is  estimated 
they  will  employ  about  1,000  persons.  A  Sheffield  firm  is  turning  over  from  the  manu- 
facture of  shells  to  files  and  springs,  and  expects  to  employ  1,000  persons.  At  Leeds,  one 
firm  will  cease  to  make  steel  pressings  for  mines  and  copper  bands  for  shells,  and  make 
dairy  utensils ;  while  another,  which  was  engaged  in  assembling  aeroplanes,  will  devote 
its  buildings  to  the  making  of  iron  valves  as  an  adjunct  to  their  brass  valves  depart- 
ment. One  Birmingham  firm  is  changing  from  the  production  of  fuse  components 
and  aeroplane  parts  to  the  manufacture  of  motor  accessories;  and  another  from  aero- 
plane parts  to  capstan  lathes.  At  Matlock  a  firm  is  arranging  to  manufacture  crearri 
separators  which  are  now  largely  imported  from  America  and  Sweden. 

GOODS  FORMERLY  IMPORTED  FROM  GERMANY. 

Three  munition  firms  at  Leicester,  Ilkeston,  and  Nottingham  are  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  needles  which  in  pre-war  days  were  practically  entirely 
imported  from  Germany,  and  they  hope  to  turn  out  a  million,  and  later  on,  two  millions, 
a  week.  Three  Loughborough  firms  are  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery  bearded  needles,  heretofore  imported  from  Germany.  A  Leicester  firm 
which  before  the  war  was  engaged  in  importing  typewriters,  and  selling  and  repairing 
them,  now  proposes  to  manufacture  them.  Another  firm  in  the  same  town  which 
formerly  made  vulcanite  pressings  for  magnetos  will  now  make  fountain  pens,  which 
were  imported  from  America  before  the  war.  A  third  Leicester  munition  firm  is 
laying  out  plant  for  producing  hose-suspender  fittings,  which  in  pre-war  days  were 
almost  wholly  imported  from  Germany.  Two  other  firms  in  Leicester  are  going  to 
manufacture  corset  steel,  and  wood  wool  from  old  pit  props.  The  latter  occupation 
will  be  conducted  in   the  foundry  where  iron  shells  were  cast  for  the  war. 

Then  there  are  several  cases  where  manufacturers  who  were  producing  aero-engines 
are  going  to  make  engines  for  motor-cars;  and  another  firm  of  a  similar  character  is 
going  to  turn  out  motors  for  small  launches.  In  another  case  a  firm  is  changing  from 
tank  and  shell  making  to  boot  machinery ;  and  in  South  Wales  tin  can  firms  are  in  a 
position  to  begin  civil  work  immediately,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  at  present 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  tinplates. 
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Commenting'  on  these  reports,  Mr.  Kellaway  said  there  were  certain  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  getting-  these  processes  carried  through  rapidly.  One  of  the  necessary 
tilings  was  that  the  pivotal  men  should  be  got  back  quickly  from  the  Army,  and 
arrangements  for  that  being  done  were  now  well  in  hand.  His  experience  was  that 
the  Army  authorities  were  showing  great  good  sense  and  help  in  that  direction. 
There  was  also  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  new  type  of  materials  required,  and  that 
also,  he  thought,  was  being  satisfactorily  got  over.  He  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
way  in  which  the  great  majority  of  employers  were  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
made  to  them  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  any  necessary  discharges  following  on 
the  c  essation  of  their  contracts.  They  were  showing  in  that  way  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
and  good  sense.  Looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole,  whilst  he  did  not  want  to  raise 
undue  hope,  the  ministry  was  in  a  position  to  say  that  general  progress  in  trade  was 
going  on  as  well  as  any  one  could  reasonably  expect. 

The  problem  facing  the  British  manufacturers  was  not  nearly  such  a  serious  one, 
technically  at  any  rate,  as  the  problem  with  which  they  were  confronted  when  they 
were  asked  to  turn  over  from  peace  production  to  war  production.  They  were  then 
asked  to  set  out  in  what  was  practically  to  them  unexplored  country,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  now  coming  back  to  what  might  be  called  the  homeland.  If 
they  showed  the  same  adaptability  and  determination  not  to  be  beaten  as  they  did 
during  the  war,  he  thought  the  country  would  get  over  the  period  of  dislocation  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  them  to  look  back  upon  the  transition  period  with  pride.  He 
had  been  much  struck  by  the  spirit  that  the  munition  girls  had  shown,  and,  taking 
them  as  a  body,  where  unemployment  had  been  unavoidable,  they  had,  most  of  them, 
anxieties,  and  to  show  that  it  appreciated  the  magnificent  contributions  they  had 
realized  that  the  Government  had  done  everything  in  its  power  to  alleviate  their 
anxieties,  and  to  show  that  it  appreciated  the  magnificent  contributions  they  had 
made  to  the  country's  war  efforts.  He  hoped  by  the  time  the  transfer  was  completed 
they  would  be  able  to  find  employment,  certainly  for  the  whole  of  the  men,  and,  he 
thought,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  women  workers. 


CHINESE  CANALS. 

China  is  noted  for  its  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  however,  in  addition  to 
scanty  railway  mileage  (see  Weekly  769,  page  748)  and  navigable  rivers  the  country 
is  well  supplied  with  canals.  The  title  page  of  this  issue  of  Weekly  Bulletin,  photo- 
graph for  which  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Vladivostok,  who  recently  visited  South  China,  illustrates  a  water  scene  opposite 
Shameen,  Canton.  Canal  transportation  is  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  Canadian 
export  packing  for  China.  According  to  the  China  Year  Book  the  deltas  of  the 
Yangtze  and  West  river  contain  the  chief  net  works  of  Chinese  canals  and  the  Grand 
Canal  is  the  most  important  artificial  channel  of  the  Empire. 

The  Grand  Canal  extends  from  Hangchow  to  Tientsin,  traversing  in  its  course 
the  provinces  of  Chekiang,  Kiangu,  Shantung  and  Chihli.  Its  total  length  is  approxi- 
mately 850  miles;  at  Chinkiang,  280  miles  from  Hangchow,  it  enters  the  Yangtze,  and 
starts  again  on  the  northern  bank  at  Kuachou. 

In  common  with  other  public  works  in  China  the  Grand  canal  is  in  a  state  of 
neglect;  the  upper  section,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  where  the  canal  uses  the 
channel  of  the  Wei-ho,  has  suffered  most,  and  navigation  may  be  interrupted  in  parts 
for  months  at  a  time;  between  Tsingkiangpu  (the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  river)  and 
the  Yangtze  its  condition  is  slightly  better,  while  south  of  the  Yangtze  the  canal  still 
remains  (except  for  one  portion  in  winter)  a  navigable  highway. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 

New  Method  of  Destroying  Weevils  in  Australia. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  November  4,  1918. — Experimental  treatment,  attended  with 
considerable  success,  has  recently  been  conducted  in  South  Australia  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  weevils,  in  the  huge  stacks  of  wheat  waiting  shipment,  by  the  application  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  stacks  were  first  covered  with  (so  called)  rubber  roofing — or  other  impervious 
material — and  after  the  dioxide  was  forced  through  the  wheat  by  a  simple  apparatus 
the  weevils  and  other  forms  of  insect  and  animal  life  were  totally  destroyed  without 
injury  to  the  grain. 

The  effect  of  the  gas  on  weevil  eggs  in  the  grain  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

It  is  thought  that  this  experiment  may  interest  the  managers  of  grain  elevators 
in  Canada,  should,  at  any  time,  weevils  be  found  in  their  elevators. 

Zinc  Production  in  Australia. 

An  extensive  report  forecasting  the  rapid  and  important  development  of  new 
industries  in  connection  with  zinc  production  in  Australia  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government  by  the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company  of  Australasia. 

As  the  result  of  hydro-electric  power  being  made  available  in  Tasmania,  the  com- 
pany started  constructional  and  investigational  work  near  Hobart,  in  January,  1917. 

In  January,  1918,  the  plant  was  completed  to  the  extent  of  producing  25,000 
pounds  of  zinc  daily  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever  since.  The  indus- 
tries already  operating  by  the  company  at  Hobart  are  electrolytic  zinc,  12  tons  daily, 
to  be  increased  to  100  tons  daily  as  soon  as  power  is  available;  and  zinc  oxide  of  all 
grades  and  for  all  purposes. 

Within  a  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the  works  will  be  so  far  extended  as  to  permit 
the  production  of  5  tons  of  lithophone  daily,  to  be  increased  to  50  tons  daily;  rolled 
zinc  for  all  purposes,  including  blocks  for  ships'  boilers,  zinc  shavings  for  the  gold 
industry,  thin  zinc  sheets  for  commercial  purposes,  zinc  dust  for  sherardizing. 

Industries  which  are  to  be  undertaken  when  more  power  is  available  are  produc- 
tion of  metallic  aluminium  in  all  forms,  including  sheets,  tubes,  etc.;  zinc  alloys,  zinc 
chloride,  zinc  sulphate,  caustic  soda,  hleaching  powder  and  other  chlorine  products, 
and  other  electro-chemical  industries  as  the  market  becomes  large  enough  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  minimum-sized  commercial  plant. 

The  report  points  out  the  importance  of  zinc  to  Australia  in  the  recovery  of  gold 
from  cyanide  solution  and  in  the  desilvering  of  lead,  as  well  as  for  gutters,  roofings, 
etc.  Sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  important  by-products,  so  that  Australia  will  not  be 
dependent  on  imported  brimstone  and  pyrites. 

At  Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,  100  tons  weekly  are  being  made  from  the  sulphur  in  the 
concentrates,  which  are  shipped  to  Hobart  for  further  treatment.  Zinc  oxide  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  rubber  and  paint  industries,  and  lithophone  is  another  pig- 
ment used  for  some  classes  of  rubber  goods.  Zinc  oxide  manufacture  on  a  preliminary 
scale  is  already  in  operation  at  Hobart.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  aluminium  it  is  anticipated  that  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  produce  4,000  tons 
annually  will  be  undertaken  when  power  is  available,  this  material  being  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes.  So  far  £300,000  has  been  spent  in  connection  with 
the  Electrolytic  Zinc  Company's  undertaking. 
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Manufacture  of  Calcium  Carbide  in  Australia. 

As  indicated  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  717,  works  have  been  established  at  Hobart 
for  the  production  of  calcium  carbide  to  supply  the  Australian  market.  The  inception 
of  the  industry  has  been  greatly  delayed  through  the  company  experiencing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  electrodes  or  large  carbons  used  in  the  furnaces.  The  first  shipment 
of  electrodes  proved  to  be  faulty  and  hence  the  works  had  to  be  stopped.  The  second 
consignment  was  lost  through  submarine  action.  The  installation  of  the  third  ship- 
ment of  electrodes  has  been  completed  and  work  was  resumed  in  October.  To  be 
independent  of  outside  sources  of  supply,  the  interested  company  is  now  installing  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  their  own  electrodes  as  well  as  of  ordinary  or  commercial 
carbons,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  this  new  branch  will  be  in  running  order. 

Paper  Economy  in  Australia. 

Somewhat  drastic  regulations  were  proclaimed  on  November  1  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  which  placed  under  control  all  paper  manufactured,  or  stored  in, 
or  imported  into  Australia  or  cleared  for  home  consumption  after  the  introduction  of 
the  control.  Pooling  of  supplies  is  virtually  decreed  in  cases  where  any  firms  having 
a  supply  in  excess  of  100  reams  (2  tons)  to  deliver  to  any  person  named  in  an  order 
from  the  paper  controller  a  specified  quantity  of  paper  at  the  maximum  price  fixed 
under  the  War  Precautions  regulations.  Sales  to  any  one  person  in  any  month  shall 
not  exceed,  without  permission,  50  reams  or  more  than  one  ton. 

Power  is  vested  in  the  paper  controller  in  respect  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
trade  circulars  to  direct  the  maximum  number  and  size  of  pages,  and  weight  of  paper, 
to  be  used,  the  maximum  size  of  individual  advertisements,  the  proportion  of  space 
to  be  devoted  to  advertisements,  the  prohibition  of  the  return  of  unsold  copies,  the 
limitation  of  the  issue  of  free  copies  and  the  limitation  of  circulation.  Increase  of 
the  numbers  of  issues  or  editions  beyond  the  number  now  prevailing  is  subject  to 
permission  being  obtained.  The  controller  may  also  cancel  or  vary  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  the  supply  of  paper,  or  any  printed  matter,  and  for  the  publication  of 
advertisements  in  newspapers  and  other  publications.  No  person,  without  permission, 
may  issue  any  trade  circular,  catalogue,  book,  pamphlet  or  other  matter  requiring  for 
publication  more  than  100  reams.  The  curtailment  of  the  consumption  of  newsprint 
by  30  per  cent  will  not  be  enforced  until  November  11. 

Proposed  Aerial  Mail  Service  to  London. 

Meetings  of  commercial  men  have  been  held  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  establish  an  aerial  postal  service  between  Aus- 
tralia and  England. 

It  is  announced  that  £10,000  have  been  subscribed  to  cover  the  initial  expendi- 
ture in  the  promotion  of  a  company  with  an  ultimate  capital  of  £500,000,  and  also  to 
survey  the  various  routes  and  locate  the  landing  places  and  relay  stations  required. 
One  of  the  routes  to  which  prominent  attention  is  proposed  to  be  given  will  run  from 
Melbourne  to  Cape  York  (North  Queensland),  thence  to  New  Guinea,  the  Malay 
archipelago  across  to  India  and  Arabia  onwards.  It  is  estimated  thai  probably  forty 
stations  would  be  necessary  between  Melbourne  and  London.  The  greatest  stretch 
of  water  in  any  one  place  will  not  exceed  sixty  miles. 

Once  the  route  is  satisfactorily  established,  it  is  claimed  that  the  aerial  service 
from  London  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  will  be  accomplished  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hours  of  flying,  on  the  basis  that  the  aeroplanes  will  average  at  least  eighty  miles 
an  hour  on  the  12,000  miles  between  the  two  points.  The  actual  time  occupied  from 
London  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  would  be  three  hundred  hours  after  allowing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  for  resting,  etc. 
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This  computation  only  involves  daylight  flying  but  it  is  considered  by  the  pro- 
moters that  it  would  be  a  certainty,  at  a  later  period,  the  machines  would  fly  by  night 
especially  over  India  and  Northern  Australia.  In  round  figures  the  distance  between 
Melbourne  and  London  would  be  spanned  in  about  twelve  days.  This  rapid  advance 
in  transit  is  illustrated  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  pre-war  days  the  fastest  mail  boats 
averaged  thirty  days  on  the  voyage  from  London  (via  Suez)  to  Melbourne. 

Obviously,  matters  have  only  reached  the  initial  stage  but  the  project  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  use  of  aeroplanes  after  peace  has  been  declared. 


AUSTRALIAN  PAPER  CONSUMPTION. 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin. 

Sydney,  November  1,  1918. — The  Australian  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions are  great  institutions,  especially  the  dailies,  and  the  consumption  of  newsprint 
alone  is  very  large,  probably  running  into  4,000  tons  monthly  for  the  whole  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Then  again  there  are  the  supercalendered  and  M.E.  for  ordinary  printing 
requirements  and  the  multitudinous  writing  and  wrapping  papers,  of  all  of  which 
large  quantities  are  used.  Taken  altogether,  news  supercalendered,  M.F.,  writings, 
and  wrappings,  the  volume  of  paper  of  all  kinds  consumed  annually  is  extremely 
important  and  well  worth  Canada's  particular  attention.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
amount  of  business  in  paper  is  already  done  between  Canada  and  Australia,  but,  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  newsprint,  it  only  amounts  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  imports,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion.  The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  of  printing  paper  into  the  Commonwealth  from  1914  to  1917 : — 

Tear.  Total  Imports.  Canadian  Imports. 

1914-  15   £    886,497  £122,688 

1915-  16   904,307  267,834 

1916-  17   1,810,941  267,970 

The  first  essentials  for  the  working  up  of  trade  in  this  commodity  are  complete 
sets  of  samples  of  paper  suitable  for  Australian  requirements,  strictly  competitive 
prices  and  suitable  resident  representatives  in  Australia  for  building  up  business, 
without  whom  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  carrying  on  remunerative  trade. 

Ordinarily  competition  is  keen  from  England,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States,  but,  Canada,  could,  no  doubt,  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  needs  of  her 
Australian  customers,  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  two  sister  dominions. 

While  the  war  has  continued  much  dislocation  of  the  paper  supplies  have  occurred. 
Shipments  from  England  have  not  been  obtainable  for  some  time,  those  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  been  very  spasmodic  and  latterly  almost  non-existent,  while  those 
from  the  United  States  have  been  the  mainstay  of  users  on  this  side.  For  a  time, 
last  year,  Japan  catered  to  Australian  business,  but  in  September,  1917,  the  Japanese 
Government  prohibited  the  export  of  supercalendered  printing  paper,  which  prohibition 
still  continues.  Japan's  prices  for  news,  writing,  and  wrapping  papers,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  exported  as  before,  it  is  stated,  have  lately  been  much  too  high  to  permit  of  any- 
thing being  done  with  them  in  the  Australian  market. 

Canadian  paper  mills  desiring  agency  connections  in  Australia  should  communi- 
cate with  the  offices  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  and  the  Canadian 
Commercial  Agent  at  Sydney,  whose  services  are  at  their  disposal. 
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CANADIAN  SALES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  QUARTER  ENDED 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  November  12,  1918. — For  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1918,  the 
imports  from  Canada  amounted  in  value  to  £174,632  =  $873,160.    This  is  an  increase 

of  ,t' 1.779  =  $S.S9~>  compared  to  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  higher  prices  have  an  effect  on  total  figures, 
but  it  is  likewise  true  that  many  commodities  could  be  imported  from  Canada  provided 
the  shipping  facilities  were  more  adequate. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1918. 

The  following  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 

during'  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1918,  together  with  articles  affected  by,  and 
values  of,  the  Canadian  preference: — 

Canadian 

Article.  Value.  Preference. 

I.  — Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 

Pish:  preserved,  in  tins,  or  other  air-tight  vessels   £    9,735  Id.  per  lb. 

smoked,  dried,  pickled  and  salted,  n.o.e     — 

Provisions,  n.o.e   204  10% 

II.  — Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin — 

Confectionery:  chocolate  in  fancy  packages..   1,032  4% 

chocolate  in  plain  trade  packages   404  |d.  per  lb. 

"f'i        n.o.e   21  — 

Oilmen's  stores,  n.o.e   301  — 

III.  — Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  — 

Cocoa  and  chocolate   1,411  |d.  per  lb. 

IV.  — Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors — 

Whisky   12,620  — 

V.  — Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof — 

Tobacco:  manufactured,  other   13  — 

VII.  — Animal    substances    (mainly    unmanufactured    not  being 

foodstuffs)  — 

Glue  and  size                                                                       .  ..  3  3i0d.  per  lb. 

VIII.  — Vegetable  substances  and  non-manufactured  fibres — 

Cork,  cut   2,211  10% 

Seeds  grass  and  clover   4,800  — 

Wood-pulp   2,314  — 

IX.  —  (a)  Apparel;   (b)  Textiles;   (c)  Manufactured  fibres — 

(a)  Apparel   4,203  12$% 

Boots  and  shoes,  children's  (Nos.  0  to  6),  boots,  shoes, 

shoettes   5  10% 

"                        goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber    ..  2,961  111$ 

"                  "      grindery,  n.o.e   1,673  — 

"      gum  boots,  half -knee,  knee  or  thigh..  S99  — 

"                  "      other   155  -  71% 

Corsets   5,307  121% 

Gloves,  n.o.e   1  121% 

Buttons,  tapes,  wadding,  pins  and  needles   130  — 

Haberdashery,  n.o.e   1  10% 

Hosiery   531  121% 

Lace  and  laces,  n.o.e   2  10% 

(b)  Textiles — 

Articles,  n.o.e.,  partly  or  wholly  made  up  from  textiles, 

felt  or  other  piece-goods   2  10% 

Carpets,  druggets,,  druggetting,  carpeting  and  floorcloth, 

n.o.e   55  — 

Drapery,  n.o.e   4  10% 

Matting,  n.o.e.,  and  mats   11  — 

Piece-goods,  n.o.e   4,952  10% 

Candle  wick   22  — 

Leather  cloth   S4  — 

Other  silks,  satins,  velvets  and  plushes  of  pure  or  mixed 

silks   2  %  10% 

Woollen,  n.o.e.,  of  pure  or  mixed  wool   375  1095 

Sewing,  crewel,  darning,  etc.,  silks,  twists,  threads  and 

cottons,  n.o.e   225   

(c)  Manufactured  fibres — 

Cordage  and  rope,  n.o.e   32  10  % 

X.  — Oils,  fats  and  waxes — 

Oils,  not  essential:  linseed   574   

"              "           n.o.e   1   
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Article. 

XI.  — Paints  and  varnishes — 

Paint,  ground,  in  oil  or  turpentine  

"       mixed,  ready  for  use,  other  

Varnishes,  lacquers  and  gold  size  

XII.  — Stones  and  mineral,  used  industrially — 

Stone,  mill,  grind,  oil  and  whet  stones  

XIV.  —  (a)  Metal,  unmanufactured  and  partly  manufactured,  and 

ores — 

Iron  and  steel:  bar,  bolt,  rod  

N.o.e.  .  

Bolts  and  nuts  

(&)  Metal,  manufactured,  other  than  machinery  and  machines- 
Chains  and  chain  cables  

Fencing  staples  

Hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery,  n.o.e.  .  .  

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings :  9-in.  and  under  in  internal  dia- 
meter  

Wrought,  6-in.  and  under  in  internal  diameter  

N.o.e  

Lamps,  other  

Nails,  1-in.  and  under  including  tacks  

Other,  including  dog  spikes  

Plate  and  platedware   .  . 

Rivets  and  washers  

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures,  other  

Tools  and  implements  (not  being  machines),  spades,  shovels 

and  forks  

Other  

Axes  and  hatchets  

Wire:  fencing,  plain  

Metal,  manufactures,  other  (free)   .   .  . 

"  "  n.o.e.  (20%)  

XV.  — Machines  and  machinery — 

Agricultural  implements,  cutters,  chaff,  turnip  and  other  oat 

bruisers,  pulpers  and  turnip  sheers  

Drills  and  sowers  

Harrows,  disc  ,  

Other  

Horse  grubbers  and  horse  hoes  

Scarrifiers  and  scuffler  

Hay  rakes  and  tedders,  horse  

Mowers,  horse  

Reapers  and  reapers  and  binders  

Other  

Dairying,  other  

Electrical:  lamps  '  

"  n.o.e  

N.o.e.  (20%)  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  (dutiable)  

Materials  for  and  parts  of  (free)  

XVI.  —  (a)  India-rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  (not  including 

tires)  — 

Hose  tubing  and  piping  

Other  than  hose  and  old  india-rubber  

N.o.e  

(b)  Leather  and  manufactures  thereof  (including  substitutes)  — 

Belting,  leather  

Leather:  calfskins,  whole  '  .  .  .  . 

"        hide,  leathers,  dressed  

"        japanned  and  enamelled  

"        sole  pump  and  skirt  

Portmanteaux,  trunks  and  carpet  bags :  leather  or  leather 
cloth,  brief  and  travelling  bags,  10-in.  and  upwards  in 

length  

N.o.e  

XVII.  —  (&)  Wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures — 

Carriage  shafts,  spokes,  etc.,  rough  

Carriage  wheels  

Doors  and  sashes  

Furniture,  n.o.e  

Handles  for  tools:  broom,  mop,  hoe,  etc  

Other  

Woodenware  and  turnery  


Canadian 

Value. 

Preference. 

2,067 

6d.  per  cwt. 

2,080 

Is.  per  cwt. 

59 

4 id    npr  e'a  1 

39 



loo 

20% 

A 

4 

t.  %  n 

66  U 

72 

1  273 

fi  9  K 

10% 
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20% 

662 

— 

O  A  C 

o4o 

115 

10% 

24 

— 

2,262 

Is.  per  cwt. 

5 

10% 

80 

49 

12  h  % 

85 

332 

51 

2,549 



140 

1  078 

9  ft  0/ 
ZU% 

9  q  q  9 

Q  9  fi 

A  G 
4  0 

93  9 

1,564 

— 

8,803 

— 

3  109 

406 

1  ft  Of 

1 

10% 

472 

164 

88 

i  n  c-l 

18 

589 

9  ft  cl 
^  u  ye 

7 

63 

120 

— 

20 

364 

1,495 

2,570 

2 

12*  % 

1 

17 

76 

10% 

210 

10% 

14 

12^% 

20 

79 

10% 

1,183 

10% 
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Article. 

XVIII.  — Earthenware,    China,    glass,    stoneware,    cements  and 

cement  materials — 

Glassware,  n.o.e  

Glassware  and  glassware:  mirrors  and  looking  glasses..  .. 

XIX.  —  (a)  Paper  and  ( b)  Stationery — 

Butter  paper,  maxed  paper  and  vegetable  parchment,  un- 
printed  

Cardboard  boxes,  material  for — other  

Paperhangings  

Printing  

Wrapping,  unprinted  

Writing,  not  less  than  demy  

(b)  Stationery — 

Books,  papers  and  music,  printed,  n.o.e  

Calendars  and  showcards  

Handbills,  circulars,  programs,  printed,  posters,  etc  

Manufactured,  n.o.e  

Pictures:  family  portraits  

"  other  

Stationery,  other  (free)  

n.o.e.  (20%)  

XX.  — Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Jewellery :  other  than  greenstone  and  precious  stones,  un- 
mounted   

Sporting,  gaming  and  athletic  requisites.  .   .  a  

Timepieces  parts  of  and  materials  for  (20%)  

XXI.  — Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments — 

Cinematograph,  bioscope,  etc.,  films  

Scientific,  n.o.e  

Surgical  and  dental  

XXII.  —  (a)  Drugs,  chemicals  and  druggists'  wares — 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations  

Cyanide  of  potassium  and  of  sodium  

Medical  preparations,  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries,  n.o.e.. 

Toilet  preparations,  n.o.e  

Soda:  bicarbonate  and  carbonate  

XXIII.  — Miscellaneous — 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  viz. — 

Cartridges,  *25  calibre  and  under  

Shot  (10  to  24  bore)  

Articles  and  materials  suited  and  to  be  used  solely  for  mak- 
ing and  preparing  goods  in  the  Dominion,  n.o.e  

Asbestos,  other  (not  including  packing)  

Brushes,  brushware  and  brooms  

Instruments,  musical,  pianolas,  gramophones  and  other  in- 
struments for  rendering  music  by  mechanical  means.  .. 

Other  

Soap,  n.o.e  

Vehicles:  bicycles  and  tricycles  

rubber  tires,  covers  and  tubes  for  bicycles  

materials  for  bicycles,  other  

motors  for  road  traffic  and  materials  thereof,  viz.  : 
cars,  busses,  carriages  and  vehicles  motor.    .  . 
materials  and  parts,  viz.  :  rubber  tires,  covers  and 

tubes  

materials  and  parts:  other  (10%)  

parts  and  materials,  n.o.e.  :  axles,  axle  arms  and 

boxes  

parts  and  materials ;  springs,  truck  pedestals, 
mountings,  trimmings,  hinges,  tire  bolts, 
shackle  holders,  etc.,  for  vehicles  and  railway 
cars   or  wagons ;   metal   fittings   for  vehicles, 

other  than  bicycles  or  motor  vehicles  

"        other . .  . .  

Miscellaneous,  manufactured  


Canadian 
Value.  Preference. 
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5 

12  h  % 
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_ 
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— 
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42,920 
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6,151 

10% 

364 

407 

59 

470 

Total  value 


£174,632 
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Principal  Increases  and  Decreases. 

Increases — 

Fish,  preserved,  in  tins   £  4,679 

Whisky   9,160 

Apparel   1.804 

Goloshes  and  overshoes  of  rubber   1,999 

Grindery   1,395 

Paints,  ground,  in  oil   2,001 

Paints,  mixed,  ready  for  use   1,545 

Reapers  and  reapers  and  binders   5,081 

Printing  paper   17,851 

Decreases — 

Seeds,  grass,  clover   £18,490 

Bar,  bolt,  rod   7,221 

Hardware,  hollow-ware,  etc   1,543 

Other  nails,  including  dog  spikes   6,233 

Fencing  wire,  plain   4,726 

Leather,  japanned  and  enamelled   5,958 

Motor  cars,  busses  and  carriages   22,293 

Materials  for  and  parts  of  motors   3,103 


Increase  for  last  three  Months. 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30  the  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
£174,632  =  $873,160.  Corresponding  quarter  last  year,  £172,863  =  $864,265.  Increase 
1918  quarter  over  1917,  £1,779  =  $8,985. 


COMMERCIAL  POSITION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  REVIEWED  AT  ANNUAL 
CONGRESS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan. 

Cape  Town,  October  17,  1918. — The  21st  annual  congress  of  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa  was  held  in  Durban  last  month.  There  were 
in  attendance  74  delegates  from  41  centres  throughout  the  Union,  Bhodesia,  Basuto- 
land  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  There  were  also  in  attendance  at  the  conference  the 
heads  of  several  South  African  Government  departments,  the  British  and  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioners. 

Many  important  resolutions  were  debated  and  passed  during  the  three  days  con- 
ference. The  principal  resolutions  were:  patriotic  war  resolutions,  loyalty  and  naval 
contributions,  after-war  economy  policy,  problems  of  the  returned  soldier,  cost  of 
living,  railway  rates  and  taxation,  purchase  of  wool  clip,  education  matters  and  the 
liquor  question  as  regards  the  native. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Duncan  Baxter  M.L.A.,  and  last  year's  chairman  of  the  Cape  Town  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conference  and  his  presidential 
address  was  such  a  clear  and  general  review  of  South  Africa's  present  commercial 
position  and  the  prospects  for  the  after  war  period,  that  the  following  extracts  are 
submitted : — 

"  When  we  separated  in  October  after  the  last  congress,  it  was  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  this  year's  congress  would  be  held  under  happier  conditions,  and  with 
the  end  of  the  war  either  an  accomplished  fact  or  within  sight.  For  over  four  years 
the  great  factor  in  all  the  activities  of  the  Union  and  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us 
has  been  the  great  war  now  being  waged  for  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  the  ideals 
held  dear  by  all  liberty-loving  peoples  throughout  the  world.  And  if  in  the  course  of 
this  address  it  may  appear  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  material  aspects  and 
economic  effects  of  the  great  upheaval,  I  beg  of  you  to  believe  that  that  is  merely 
because  in  a  survey  addressed  to  a  chambers  of  commerce  congress  these  considera- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  things  peculiarly  germane  to  our  work  and  have  to  be  par- 
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ticularly  examined,  and  not  because  I  am  not  alive  to  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
higher  aspects  of  the  struggle,  the  great  principles  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought, 
the  high  ideals  espoused  by  the  Allies,  and  the  appalling  sacrifice  of  life  and  strength 
that  has  turned  the  world  into  a  place  of  sorrow.  Words  fail  to  express  our  admira- 
tion of  the  splendid  courage  and  endurance  of  the  armies  and  peoples  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  other  Allies,  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  recent  months  of  severest  trial  and  adversity;  and  we  are  proud  to  think 
that  the  South  African  contingent  actively  participated  in  this  phase  of  the  war  in  a 
way  that  has  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  throughout  the  Union.  Once  the  full  weight  of 
America  is  thrown  into  the  struggle,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  doom  of  Ger- 
many and  her  satellites  will  be  sealed  and  the  end  a  mere  question  of  time. 

Few  countries  have  felt  the  brunt  of  the  war  less  than  South  Africa,  and  for  this 
fact  we  have  primarily  to  thank  the  British  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  They 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  trade  of  the  Union  to  be  carried  on,  and  without  them, 
the  plight  of  South  Africa  would  have  been  a  sorry  one  indeed. 


TRADE  FIGURES. 

In  giving  the  trade  figures  for  1917,  I  have  added  the  value  of  the  output  of  gold, 
although  it  does  not  figure  in  the  official  records  as  an  export,  and  also  the  value  of 
bunker  coal  and  ships'  stores  taken  away  from  South  Africa;  and  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war  (1913),  I  give  the  figures  for  that 
year,  as  well  as  those  of  the  year  before  last  (1916). 


TOTAL  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNION. 

1917.  1916.  1913. 

Ordinary  merchandise                            £34,750,782  £38,759,262  £38,526,381 

Government  stores                                     1,725,456  1,640,683  3,302,460 

Specie                                                         1,889,342  785,036  968,236 


£38,865,580        £41,184,781  £42,797,077 


TOTAL  EXPORTS. 

1917.  1916.  1913. 

Produce,  etc  »  .  .     £28,647,604  £23,946,283  1 

Ships'  stores  and  bunker  coal..    ..        2,979,375  2,137,657  [■  £66,659,552 

Gold  output                                              38,323,921  39,484,934  J 

£69,950,900  £65,538,874  £66,659,552 


The  above  figures  show  that  (a)  we  imported  over  four  millions  less  merchandise 
than  in  1916  and  3|  millions  less  than  in  the  pre-war  year;  (b)  that  our  exports  were 
nearly  millions  more  than  in  1916,  and  3^  millions  more  than  in  the  pre-war  year; 
and  (c)  that  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  the  extraordinary  sum  of  over  31£ 
millions.  This  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour  of  31^  millions  shows  a  very  sound 
financial  position,  and  is  larger  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  to  export  millions  more  than  ever  before  to  pay  for  the  very  high 
freights,  war  risk  insurance,  and  other  charges  consequent  on  the  war. 

I  come  now  to  the  more  recent  statistics  for  January  to  June  of  the  current 
year : — 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNION  JANUARY  TO  JUNE. 

1918.  1917. 

Ordinary  merchandise   £18,578,385  £15,962,292 

Government  stores   578,664  572,658 


£19,157,049  £16,534,950 
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TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


1918. 


1917. 


Produce,  etc  

Ships'  stores  and  bunker  coal 
Gold  output  


£15,917,433 
1,031,222 
18,081,537 


£13,226,214 
1,251,997 
19,424,597 


£35,030,192 


£33,902,808 


The  figures  for  1917  are  a  fair  reflection  of  the  main  features  of  South  African 
trade  during  that  year — the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  exported  produce  and  the 
general  restriction  of  imports,  due  not  to  lack  of  demand  here,  but  to  the  difficulties 
and  delays  in  getting  most  classes  of  goods  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  getting 
others.  The  exportation  of  certain  classes  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  America 
has  been  restricted  or  prohibited,  and  the  manufacture  of  others  only  allowed  on 
permit,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  difficulties  of  importers  tend  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease.  It  is  true  that  recently  imports  have  shown  a  tendency  to  bound  up,  the 
total  for  July  easily  constituting  a  record  and  amounting  to  no  less  than  £6,381,045, 
and  that  the  total  imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1918  were  approximately 
twenty-five  and  one-half  millions,  as  compared  with  twenty-one  millions  for  the  same 
period  of  1917,  an  increase  of  four  and  one-half  millions.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to 
draw  the  conclusion  from  this  that  the  position  abroad  as  regards  either  supplies  or 
shipping  is  materially  improving.  The  enormous  increase  in  cost  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  imports,  and  not  more  bulk,  and  1  he  longer  the  war  lasts  the  scarcer  and 
dearer  will  manufactured  goods  in  Europe  and  America  become,  and  he  would  be  a 
very  optimistic  person  who  could  look  for  an  improvement  in  the  supply  of  shipping 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  loss  in  tonnage  through  submarine  warfare  has  been 
very  large,  and  since  the  entrance  of  America  as  a  belligerent  the  amount  diverted  to 
purposes  of  the  war,  already  great,  has  increased  and  is  likely  to  increase,  whilst  it  is 
only  in  recent  months  that  the  world's  output  of  steamers  has  slightly  surpassed  the 
sinkings.  It  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  stringency  of  the  shipping  posi- 
tion can  possibly  be  realized,  even  when  the  new  capacity  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  shipbuilding  comes  into  full  play. 

The  figures  of  exports  give  ground  for  encouragement,  and  furnish  evidence  of 
progress  in  the  development  of  South  African  resources.  Not  only  did  last  year's 
returns  constitute  a  record  in  point  of  value,  but  the  figures  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1918  show  a  further  increase  in  exports  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1917.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  rise  of  three  and  one-quarter  millions  in  exports  over  the 
last  pre-war  year  (1913)  does  not  fully  reflect  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  produc- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  1917  produce  to  the  value  of  several 
millions  was,  owing  to  lack  of  shipping,  lying  at  the  ports  awaiting  shipment,  which 
in  any  other  year  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  been  included  in  the  year's  figures. 
As  against  this,  however,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  figures  are  much  inflated  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  produce,  and  that  increased  values  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  increased  quantities.  Take  wool,  for  example.  In  1913  we  exported  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  pounds,  valued  at  £5,719,288,  and  in  1917  only 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  million  pounds,  but  the  value  was  £8,782,280.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  ship  the  whole  clip  during  1917,  the  quantity  would  probably  have 
equalled  1913,  and  the  value  still  further  exceeded  it.  It  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
record  that,  according  to  the  trade  returns  the  average  price  of  scoured  wool  exported 
was  3s.  in  1917  and  Is.  5£d.  in  1913,  and  of  grease  wool,  Is.  4d.  in  1917  and  T  Id.  in  L913. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  exports  is  the  greatly  increased  export  of 
certain  articles  of  South  African  produce,  which  did  not  until  recently  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  returns.    I  refer  particularly  to — 


Meat  

Maize  and  maize  meal 

Butter  

Oats  


1917. 
£1,049,433 


1,927,216 
196.020 
151.944 


£ 


1913. 

5,856 
65,169 
2.9"9 
12.S68 
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Coal  (bunker  and  cargo)  also  shows  a  great  increase:  1917,  £3,034,008,  against 
L913,  £1,389,698;  also  blasting  compounds:  1917,  £525,666,  against  1913,  £36,567. 
The  large  export  of  meat,  cereals  and  dairy  produce  is  a  most  welcome  indication  of  a 
now  development  of  South  African  production. 

I  have  already  said  that  few  countries  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  less  than 
South  Africa.  The  sad  toll  of  casualties  in  German  West,  East  Africa  and  overseas, 
has  brought  home  its  horrors  to  many  households,  but  in  other  respects  South  Africa 
lias  -uttered  lightly  as  compared  with  most  other  countries,  and,  like  all  producing 
countries,  she  has  benefited  from  the  demand  for  her  products  and  the  very  high 
I  rices  paid  for  most  of  them.  The  serious  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  the  worst 
effect  of  the  war,  and  it  has  brought  hardship  in  particular  to  people  of  small  means 
and  those  with  fixed  incomes. 

Last  year  our  exports  of  food  and  drink  totalled  £4,145,226,  as  compared  with 
£349,133  in  the  pre-war  year  1913,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  total 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  and  one-half  millions  per  annum.  It  is  true  that  in  1917  our 
imports  of  food  and  drink  were  valued  at  £5,033,010,  but  if  we  analyse  the  list  it  will 
be  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  flour  (£1,204,500),  which  we  perhaps 
could,  but  do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  in  South  Africa,  it  mainly  consists 
either  of  articles  of  luxury  or  of  things  that  cannot  be  grown  here  (e.g.,  rice  £410,000, 
coffee  £571,000,  and  tea  £360,000).  It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  as  indicating  real 
progress  in  the  utilization  of  our  resources  that  South  Africa  has  been  able  during  the 
war  not  only  in  the  main  to  feed  her  own  population,  but  to  undertake  a  considerable 
export  of  articles  of  food.  After  four  years  of  war  the  only  article  of  food  being 
regulated  is  flour.    How  few  countries  can  say  the  same. 

PERIOD  OF  PROSPERITY. 

That  South  Africa  is  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  is  evident  on  all  hands. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  everything  has  conspired  to  favour  South  Africa. 
The  seasons  have  been  good,  and  almost  everything  we  produce  has  been  in  great 
demand,  and  at  prices  that  four  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  fabulous.  The 
great  gold  mining  industry  has  continued  to  pour  out  its  gigantic  output  at  a  rate 
almost  equal  to  its  record  year;  the  diamond  mines  have  resumed  export  on  a  con- 
siderable scale;  and  the  output  of  coal,  copper,  and  other  minerals  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  Owing  to  war  conditions  a  considerable  trade  has  been  developed  with  the 
Southwest  Protectorate,  East  Africa  and  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi;  the 
war  has  given  a  stimulus  to  local  manufactures,  and  led  to  their  expansion  and 
development;  and  large  sums  have  been  put  into  circulation  by  the  Government  for 
war  expenditure.  All  these  factors  have  helped  to  make  South  Africa  prosperous, 
and  that  she  is  so  is  further  evidenced  by  the  banking  returns,  by  the  revenue  returns, 
by  the  comparative  absence  of  insolvencies,  by  the  movement  in  property  in  various 
centres,  and  by  the  large  sums  Government  has  been  able  to  raise  in  local  loans.  The 
only  large  industry  which  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  is  ostrich  feathers,  the  exports 
of  which  have  gone  down  from  nearly  three  millions  in  1913  to  £175,019  last  year. 
Fruit  farmers  also  have  had  a  serious  setback  through  the  stoppage  of  export,  but  if 
it  leads  to  the  development  of  a  dried  fruit  industry  it  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

CONSOLIDATING  LEGISLATION. 

During  last  session  of  parliament,  several  Acts  were  passed  affecting  the  com- 
mercial community.  The  Factory  Act  and  Wages  Regulation  Act  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  employers  and  employees,  and  should  tend  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  work  throughout  the  Union,  and  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfactory  conditions,  pre- 
vailing in  certain  occupations.  There  is  still  a  mass  of  consolidating  legislation  to 
be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  greater  attempts  are  not  being  made  to  overtake 
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it.  Company  laws,  banking  laws,  insurance  laws,  weights  and  measures,  licenses,  are 
some  of  the  subjects  requiring  uniformity  throughout  the  Union,  the  absence  of  which 
leads  to  inconveniences  and  irritation.  Unfortunately,  parliament  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  more  occupied  in  listening  to  wrangling  and  republicanism  than  in 
wiping  off  the  areas  of  very  necessary  legislation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESOURCES, 

During  the  year  progress  has  been  made  towards  an  active  policy  of  developing  our 
own  resources.  The  reports  of  the  Industry  Advisory  Board  and  the  Scientific  and 
Development  Committee  show  that  we  are  moving  on  the  right  lines  of  investigating 
the  sources  of  potential  wealth  of  the  Union,  and  if  progress  is  slow  and  results  not 
yet  very  tangible,  that  is  in  the  nature  of  such  work.  The  war  has  given  the  opportunity 
for  the  opening  up  of  new  industries  and  the  expansion  of  established  ones,  which  it 
is  a  matter  for  real  satisfaction  to  note  has  in  many  cases  been  seized.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  a  most  interesting  report  has  been  published  by  the  Grain  Elevator 
Committee  advocating  the  erection  of  elevators  immediately  and,  in  an  admirably 
lucid  way,  giving  their  reasons  for  forecasting  a  great  future  for  the  South  African 
maize  industry.  No  one  can  read  this  report  without  being  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  before  South  Africa  in  the  matter  of  maize,  if  we  only  have  the  courage 
and  energy  to  take  advantage  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  early  start  will  be 
made  in  carrying  out  the  commission's  recommendations. 

THE  FUTURE. 

As  regards  the  future  there  never  was  a  time  when  business  people  should  more 
rigidly  guard  against  being  led  away  into  thinking  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
not  essentially  abnormal  and  to  a  great  extent  artificial,  and  the  result  of  an  extra- 
ordinary set  of  circumstances ;  nor  one  when  it  was  more  necessary  for  them  to  provide 
against  the  inevitable  reaction  that  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  after  peace. 

So  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  the  position  of  the  Union  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  shipping,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  If  we  have  good  seasons, 
our  production  should  continue  to  increase;  given  an  outlet,  prices  for  our  products 
are  not  likely  to  materially  fall  for  some  time,  and  if  we  can  get  our  produce  shipped, 
all  should  be  well.  If  not,  difficult  times  may  be  ahead.  Once  peace  comes,  importers 
will  have  serious  problems  of  depreciating  values  to  face.  The  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
higher  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  mount,  the  more  inevitable  and  severe  will 
the  fall  be.  Prices  of  manufactured  goods  to-day  are  dangerously  high,  and  though 
it  may  take  a  long  time  for  them  to  return  to  anything  approaching  the  pre-war 
standard,  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  drop  in  most  things  once  peace  comes,  I,  for  one, 
believe. 

As  regards  our  exports,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  continued  great  demand  for  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  long  after  the  war,  and  the  shortage  in  Europe  is  such  that 
prices  are  likely  for  a  long  time  to  rule  high,  and  South  Africa  should  benefit  therefrom. 
I  would  only  like  to  feel  more  assured  that  South  Africa  is  taking  steps  to  profit  by  her 
present  opportunity,  when  the  world  is  and  will  continue  hungry,  for  many  of  the 
things  she  can  produce — wool  and  foodstuffs  especially.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  chance  for 
developing  the  industries  of  the  soil.  Can  we  honestly  say  that  full  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  it?  To  do  so  necessitates  a  more  active  and  widespread  movement  to 
open  up  the  soil  than  I  can  see  any  signs  of. 

If  we  take  a  longer  view  into  the  future,  the  need  for  developing  our  farming 
resources  is  even  more  insistent.  Our  prosperity  rests  too  much  upon  the  mines.  The 
really  one  great  economic  achievement  of  South  Africa  is  the  mining  industry,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  relied  on  at  its  present  high  level  of  output  for 
more  than  a  limited  period,  which  may  be  long  or  short. 

That  South  Africa  can  copy  the  example  of  Australia  and  Canada  in  develop- 
ment admits  of  no  doubt,  if  she  only  sets  about  it  in  earnest,  and  substitutes  a  policy 
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of  foresight  for  one  of  drift.  But  she  must  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  recognize 
that  her  greatest  need  to-day  is  a  larger  population,  in  which  is  involved  the  whole 
question  of  opening  up  the  land.  Measured  by  mileage,  South  Africa  is  a  great  country, 
but  measured  by  the  civilized  population  it  is  small  indeed.  The  recent  census  of 
whites  shows  thai  we  have  a  white  population  of  only  1,418,060,  and  since  1911,  in  all 
these  prosperous  years,  we  only  increase  by  141,818  whites  plus  those  who  are  on 
active  service  overseas.  Without  a  larger  population  the  resources  of  this  country 
can  not  be  properly  developed,  and  yet,  having  regard  to  the  plain  warnings  of  the 
future,  it  is  imperative  that  this  should  be  done,  and  done  now  in  the  days  of  plenty. 
Canada,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Australia  solved  the  problem  by  opening 
wide  their  doors  to  immigrants,  without  whom  they  could  not  have  reached  their 
present  state  of  development;  and  following  on  the  development  of  farming  in  these 
countries  came  naturally  the  great  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  same 
thing  can  happen  in  South  .Africa  if  South  Africa  wishes  it,  but  we  are  doomed  to 
comparatively  small  things  as  long  as  South  Africa  is  regarded  as  a  close  preserve 
by  large  classes  of  the  white  population,  and  politics  and  not  economics  is  the  governing 
factor.  To  achieve  our  destiny  we  must  have  a  new  policy  of  opening  up  the  land  both 
for  newcomers  and  for  those  who  are  already  here. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  conditions  after  the  war.  "We  want  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  recurrence  of  this  awful  war  and  of  the  machinations  that  have  brought  it 
about.  To  this  end,  although  recognizing  that  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies  south 
of  the  equator  cannot  be  settled  by  South  Africa,  nor  even  solely  in  her  interests, 
but  must  be  part  of  the  agreement  to  be  made  at  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Allies, 
we  strongly  hope  that  every  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  see  that  Germany 
does  not  retain  a  footing  in  any  territory  abutting  on  the  borders  of  any  South  African 
community.  We  surely  have  a  right  to  be  freed  from  the  menace  of  militarism  in 
adjoining  territories,  and  ensure  the  right  to  live  in  peace.  The  proper  destiny  of  the 
Southwest  Protectorate  is  as  part  of  the  Union. 

Then,  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  South  Africa  as  part  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth in  regard  to  pre-war  trade?  Once  peace  comes  the  great  need  of  the  Allies 
will  be  to  re-establish  industries  and  restore  normal  conditions.  In  this  is  bound 
up  the  control  of  the  raw  materials  produced  by  them.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  vindictive- 
ness  towards  our  enemies  once  they  are  beaten,  but  only  as  a  measure  of  sheer  justice 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  our  friends  are  served  first  and  their  needs 
supplied  before  our  present  enemies  are  helped.  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  produce  and  minerals  of  the  Union  form  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Allies, 
and  that  they  do  not  in  defiance  thereof  find  their  way  into  enemy  countries  as  soon 
as  hostilities  cease.  That  there  is  a  danger  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  it  is 
unthinkable  that  Germany  with  all  the  revelations  we  have  had,  of  what  her  commer- 
cial organization  has  done,  and  how  widespread  it  is  in  other  countries,  has  left  South 
Africa  out  of  her  scheming.  We  should  be  very  credulous  to  believe  it,  and  it  surely 
is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  prevent  our  produce  being  used  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  Allies.  It  is  high  time  this  important  matter  of  post-war  trade  was  taken  in  hand. 

There  will  also  be  problems  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  be  solved  with  the  return  of  peace 
— the  re-starting  of  our  soldiers  in  civil  life,  the  looking  after  the  disabled  and  the 
dependents  of  those  who  will  never  come  back,  the  readjustment  and  improvement  of 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,  the  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
whole  population — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that  are  occupying  the  attention 
of  thinking  men.  Fortunately  there  are  signs  everywhere  of  a  real  willingness  to 
properly  solve  them,  and  of  a  disposition  to  approach  them  away  from  the  old  points 
of  view.  Let  us  hope  that  this  good-will  will  prevail  until  a  satisfactory  solution  has 
been  found.  And  so  far  as  those  who  have  fought  for  us  in  the  war  are  concerned,  I 
am  sure  I  express  your  feelings  when  I  hope  that  Parliament  will  see  to  it  that  the 
provisions  for  them  are  not  only  fair  but  generous." 
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MINING  AND  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood. 
• 

Barbados,  November  15,  1918. — The  report  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
of  British  Guiana,  which  has  just  been  published,  contains  information  on  subjects 
some  of  which  should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  report 
deals  with  the  forest  industries,  gives  the  cut  of  greenheart  and  other  woods,  the  value 
of  the  export  of  these  woods,  the  quantity  of  balata  gathered,  and  the  progress  in  the 
mining  industries  of  the  colony,  which  at  present  chiefly  consist  of  gold,  diamond, 
bauxite. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION. 

Gold  mining  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  war  began.  Foodstuffs,  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  labour,  have  been  costing  so  much  that  the  industry  has  not 
been  paying.  In  fact  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from  the 
mines  has  been  taking  place  during  the  last  25  years.  In  1893,  which  was  the  'best 
year,  137,629  ounces  of  gold  were  won  of  a  value  of  £512,000,  whereas  the  return  last 
year  was  only  29,538  ounces,  valued  at  £108,016.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour 
for  the  workings  has  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  output  of  gold 
than  any  other  cause.  The  sugar  and  rice  lands  which  are  near  the  coast,  attract 
labour  rather  than  the  mine3  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  or  at  least  pretty 
far  inland,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  on  the  sugar  estates  is  higher.  Labour  has  been 
further  attracted  by  the  recent  boom  in  bauxite  mining,  which  has  reduced  that  avail- 
able for  gold.  There  is  strong  confidence  still  in  the  gold  industry,  which  is  supported 
by  the  Geological  Department,  and  a  belief  that  with  the  proper  opening  up  of  the 
colony  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  it.  At  present,  undoubtedly  it  must  be  considered 
a  waning  industry.  In  addition  to  the  labour  difficulty  it  is  probable  that  the  mach- 
inery and  methods  employed  have  much  to  be  desired  and  may  account  for  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  industry  now  finds  itself. 

OPINION  OF  AN  EXPERT  ON  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

In  a  review  which  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  Timehri,  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana,  on  the  mineral  resour- 
ces of  the  colony,  the  leading  geologist  in  the  West  Indies,  Professor  Harrison,  C.M.G., 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  states  that  "  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  prospects  of  our  country  for  the  future  production  of  gold  are  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  This  is  not  so;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  sooner  or  later  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  the  prospects  will  very  greatly  improve.  There  are  other  valleys 
in  the  vast  interior  of  the  colony  having  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  Mahdia 
valleys,  a  country  of  more  or  less  auriferous  aplite  ....  reefs  exceptionally 
rich  in  gold  at  their  present  outcrops  ....  vast  masses  of  auriferous  aplite 
.  of  which  the  gold  contained  has  been  concentrated  to  payable  extent. 
There  must  be  other  enriched  masses  and  reefs  not  yet  found  to  reward  the  future 
prospector  ....  and  also  streams  with  paying  auriferous  gravel  .... 
which  will  amply  reward  scientifically  conducted  dredging  operations." 

DIAMONDS. 

If  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  labour  for  the  gold  fields,  the  reverse  was  the 
case  in  the  diamond  mines,  as  a  greater  number  of  miners  were  employed  in  the  past 
years.  Good  methods  seemed  to  rule,  and  the  industry  is  evidently  flourishing.  The 
number  and  weight  of  diamonds  obtained  were  greater  and  larger  stones  were  found. 
From  one  of  the  mining  districts  the  report  comes  that  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  field  during  the  year  was  nearly  double  and  the  output  of  diamonds  the  largest 
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yet  recorded.  In  another  field  mention  is  made  of  a  rich  gravel  bed  recently  opened, 
the  gravel  consisting  of  a  degraded  conglomerate  formation  in  which  large  diamonds 
were  Bound  weighing  as  high  as  7  carats.  Pay  streaks  of  gold  were  also  found  in  the 
same  gravel.  Another  property  which  is  now  being  operated  shows  "  a  great  concen- 
tration of  gold  and  diamonds."  It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines 
baa  still  confidence  in  the  gold  and  diamond  industries,  though  gold  mining  is  now 
passing  through  dark  days.  There  is  evidence  also  of  confidence  among  the  miners 
themselves  in  the  outlook  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  a  much  greater  nuniber 
of  prospecting  licenses  were  applied  for  and  issued  by  the  Department  of  Mines.  The 
greatest  number  of  these  were  for  diamonds. 

BAUXITE. 

The  bauxite  deposits  in  the  colony  are  now  held  under  Imperial  Government 
control,  and  applicants  for  mining  this  mineral  are  informed  that  no  license  will  be 
granted  or  promised  till  after  the  war,  when  the  whole  question  of  conserving  such 
deposits  within  the  Empire  for  the  benefit  of  Imperial  trade  will  come  up  for  general 
consideration.  During  the  year  400  applications,  covering  an  area  of  some  600,000 
acres,  were  noted  for  future  reference  by  the  department,  but  no  applications  granted. 
The  Demerara  Bauxite  Company,  however,  who  hold  property  under  lease,  and  have 
been  mining  before  the  general  prohibition  went  into  effect,  shipped  during  the  year 
upwards  of  2,000  tons  to  the  United  States.  They  have  employed  about  800  men  in 
their  operations  exclusive  of  their  staff,  and  proposed  to  erect  at  various  points  on  the 
river,  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels,  suitable  machinery  and  drying  plants  to 
extract  the  aluminium.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  deposits  of  bauxite  found  in 
the  colony,  the  Science  Department  analyses,  which  were  published  last  year,  show 
them  to  be  rich  in  aluminium.  The  Science  Department  point  out  that  within  the 
province  the  three  requirements  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  from  bauxite 
exist,  viz.,  rich  deposits  of  mineral,  a  possibility  of  obtaining  electrical  energy  from 
the  Kaieteur  Falls,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  cryolite  synthetically.  The 
analysis  of  the  ore  from  one  section  was  found  to  contain  67  per  cent  of  aluminium 
oxide  and  from  another  64  per  cent. 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ACTIVE. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  timber  licenses  issued  showed  an  increase, 
covering  an  area  of  850,000  acres,  and  the  area  of  operations  for  balata,  gum,  and  in 
the  minor  industries  also  showed  an  increase.  With  the  exception  of  greenheart, 
there  was  an  all-round  greater  production  of  timber  and  other  forest  products  from 
the  Crown  lands.  Other  than  greenheart,  there  was  a  larger  cut  of  hardwood,  crab- 
wood  and  some  other  soft  woods,  together  with  shingles.  Building  operations  were 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  during  the  year,  which  accounted  for  the 
strong  demand  for  local  varieties  of  lumber  and  shingles,  these  taking  the  place  of  the 
imported  article  which  has  greatly  increased  in  price  since  the  war.  Note  is  made 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  steam-driven  saw-mills,  and  saw-mills 
worked  by  hand-power,  both  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  busy  during  the  year. 
More  firewood  was  exported  by  18,806  tons.  Greenheart,  however,  which  is  the  most 
important  wood  in  the  colony,  the  value  of  the  export  of  which  has  been  higher  in 
other  years,  fell  off.  The  year  before  the  war  about  420,000  cubic  feet  were  exported; 
last  year  only  47,000  cubic  feet — a  decline  in  value  of  $125,000.  The  cut,  however,  of 
this  wood  was  to  some  extent  maintained  by  the  local  demand  for  structural  and  sea- 
defence  work. 

EXPANSION  IN  RICE,  BALATA,  AND  MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

Under  "  Crown  Lands  "  a  reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  continued  appli- 
cations for  grants  of  Crown  lands,  due  to  increased  activity  among  the  small  culti- 
vators engaged  in  growing  rice.    The  rice  industry  is  now  expanding  rapidly,  and  it 
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is  estimated  that  the  area  now  under  cultivation  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  60,000 
acres.  The  future  expansion  of  this  industry  will  be  limited  only  to  the  supply  of 
labour  available. 

Balata  returns  had  also  an  increase,  the  total  making  a  record  in  the  output  of  this 
valuable  forest  product.  Over  GOO  licenses  have  now  been  granted,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction last  year  amounted  to  1,573,725  pounds.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
figure  given  is  a  return  by  the  department  and  would  not  be  the  same  as  shown  in  the 
customs  returns  of  exports.  The  table  which  follows  gives  in  detail  the  exports  of 
lumber,  balata,  and  gum,  and  the  imports  of  lumber,  shooks,  and  staves: — 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  QUANTITIES  AND  VALUES  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  AND  IMPORTED 

DURING  1916  AND  1917. 


1916. 


Articles. 


Exports. 

Timber,  Rough  Logs— 

Greenheart   Cu.  ft. 

Mahoganv  

Cedar  

Mora  Wallaba,  etc  

Lumber  and  Scantlings — 

Greenheart  Feet. 

Cedar  and  other  kinds   n 

Shingles   No. 

Charcoal   Tons. 

Firewood   ■« 

Railway  sleepers   No. 

Tanned  bark   Lb. 

Unenumerated  


191! 


Quantity.        Value.  Quantity. 


Value  of  timber  and  wood  products 


Balata   Lb. 

Gums  .    ii 

Value  of  balata  and  gums    


Total  value  of  forest  products  exported. 


Imports. 

Lumber  dressed  

ii     undressed   Ft. 

Shooks  Packs. 

Staves  and  headings   . .  No. 

Total  value  of  forest  products  imported  


135,151 
136 
2,312 
557 

335,076 
5,368 
355,750 
2,966 
10,365 
5,525 
45, 187 


1,450,702 
1,118 


92,546 
3,997,558 
4,666 
1,042,537 


64,959 
17 
555 
227 

22,717 
268 
12,940 
34,137 
22,414 
2,857 
195 
22,116 


183, 402 


786,701 

226 
786,927 


97<>,32!i 


3,740 
128,579 
33,503 
140,937 

306,359 


47,360 


3,627 
512 

187,489 
3,602 
,208,500 

7  ,'309 
30,633 


1,595,888 
112 


152,752 
4,478,714 
2,311 
851,133 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  export  of  timber,  lumber  and  wood  products,  due  solely  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities.  The  situation  in  this  regard  has  become  so  acute  that  one  firm  has  been 
forced  to  close  down,  not  being  able  to  export  its  cut.  There  has  been  a  small  increase, 
however,  in  the  export  of  railway  sleepers  chiefly  among  the  West  India  Islands.  These 
are  made  from  Mora,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  woods  for  railway  sleepers.  The 
quantity  of  charcoal  exported  was  also  less  than  last  year.  Greenheart  which  is  the 
best  known  exportable  wood  in  the  colony,  as  referred  to  in  another  paragraph,  nearly 
fell  off  altogether. 
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At  tout  ion  is  called  in  the  report  of  the  department  to  a  large  quantity  of  undressed 
lumber  which  was  imported,  being  about  twice  the  quantity  and  value  in  average 
This  was  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  structural  work.  The  quantity 
□f  staves  and  headings  imported  has  declined  somewhat  though  the  value  remains 
high.  Regret  has  been  expressed  in  the  report  that  no  local  wood  has  been  found  to 
take  the  place  of  white  oak  for  this  purpose.  The  Commissioner  of  Lands  in  con- 
eluding  his  report  calls  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  British  and.  foreign  capital 
invested  in  the  South  American  colonies,  other  than  British,  and  believes  that  if  some 
of  this  were  to  be  diverted  to  British  Guiana  it  would  "soon  lead  to  the  development 
of  the  country  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  investors,  Sugar,  rice,  gold,  diamonds, 
bauxite,  water-power,  timber,  rubber  and  prospecting  for  mineral  oil,  are  all  ready 
waiting  the  introduction  of  capital  and  labour." 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  advised  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  that  their  representative,  who  is  now  in  England,  cables  that  fort- 
nightly sailings  will  now  be  resumed  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's 
steamers  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Chaudiere  will  sail  direct  from  St.  John  on  January 
10,  the  Caraquet  will  leave  Halifax  on  January  24,  after  previously  calling  at  St, 
John,  the  Chaleur  will  sail  from  Halifax  direct  on  February  7,  and  the  Chignecto  will 
leave  Halifax  on  February  21,  after  previously  calling  at  St.  John.  Thereafter  sail- 
ings will  be  made  on  every  alternate  Friday. 

;f    AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 

Milan,  October  17,  1918. — With  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  Spain  and  the 
Balkan  countries,  Roumania  excluded,  it  is  stated  Italy  is  behind  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery.  Up  to  the  war  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  cheap  labour  hand  power  was  not  only  generally  preferred  in  all  farming 
operations  but  was  necessitated  on  the  score  of  economy.  Small  Italian  farmers  and 
small  land  owners  were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  farm  machinery  on  a  large  scale 
and  as  the  landed  proprietors  were  not  themselves  sufficiently  concerned  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands  to  furnish  the  agriculturalists  with  the  necessary  purchase  means, 
the  result  was  that  no  striking  progress  occurred  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power  for 
agriculture.  In  certain  sections  of  the  peninsula,  however,  enterprising  landowners, 
encouraged  by  travelling  professors  of  agriculture  decided  to  modernize  their  methods 
of  cultivation  and  introduced  mechanical  power.  Moreover  the  agrarian  co-operative 
societies  which  exist  in  almost  every  province  of  Italy  have  done  much  to  popularize 
agricultural  machinery  and  their  annual  sales  represent  a  considerable  and  constantly 
increasing  value. 

During  the  war  two  evidences  have  appeared,  however,  which  indicate  that  the  old 
methods  under  which  agriculture  has  heen  carried  on  are  to  be  revolutionized:  (1) 
The  Government  recognizing  the  value  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  agriculture  has 
been  importing  on  its  own  account;  (2)  the  agricultural  machinery  industry  in  Italy 
itself  has  taken  on  a  new  and  a  creditable  development. 

ITALY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTRY. 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  despite  extended  industrial  undertakings, 
Italy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  (about  69  per  cent  of  the  population  it  is 
estimated  are  either  directly  dependent  on  the  soil  or  engaged  in  agricultural  indus- 
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tries)  and  relatively  important  though  the  agricultural  machinery  industry  promises 
to  be,  it  will  apparently  be  necessary  for  Italy  to  make  purchases  abroad  for  many 
years  in  order  to  cope  successfully  with  the  pressing  agricultural  problems  after  the 
war.  Therein  lies  the  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  extend  their  sales 
and  introduce  new  marks  of  agricultural  machinery. 

THE  FARMING  MACHINERY  USED. 

In  a  normal  year  this  office  understands  Italy  imported  about  35,000  ploughs.  Of 
this  number  Germany  supplied  more  than  three-fifths,  Belgium  about  one-fifth,  and 
America  and  France  the  remainder.  Italy  herself  manufactured  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  imported.  Whatever  ploughs  operated  by  direct  traction  and  used  in 
Italy  before  the  war  were  imported  almost  altogether  from  England  while  the  plough- 
ing machinery  worked  on  the  windlass  and  cable  principle  was  constructed  in  Italy. 
Since  the  war  about  2,000  American  tractors  have  been  imported. 

About  1,000  seed-drills  were  imported  annually  before  the  war,  two-thirds  coming 
from  Germany  and  one-third  from  America.  The  United  States  also  supplied  Italy 
with  nearly  all  of  her  imported  reapers,  binders,  mowers  and  other  harvesting 
machinery,  England,  France  and  Germany  contributing,  however,  to  a  small  extent. 
It  is  stated  that  the  average  annual  importation  of  reapers  and  binders  amounted  to 
1,200,  the  importation  of  mowers  to  6,000,  and  the  number  of  other  harvesting  machines 
imported  to  2,000.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  threshing  machines — the  total 
importation  amounting  to  about  1,000  a  year — were  bought  in  England.  Some  100 
were  also  manufactured  locally  every  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  criticism 
has  been  made  about  the  American  threshing  machinery  exported  to  Italy.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  American  threshing  machine  does  not  seem  to  clean  the  grain  well 
enough  or  grade  it  as  other  makes  do.  American  machines  are  said  also  to  break  the 
straw.  The  Italian  puts  the  straw  in  sidewise  instead  of  head  first,  as  in  the  case  of 
American  machines  and  binds  it  afterwards,  thus  saving  the  straw  for  other  purposes. 

The  machinery  used  in  connection  with  the  vine  cultivation  was  almost  completely 
imported  from  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  disc  and  spring  cultivators,  the 
former  coming  from  America  and  the  latter  from  France  in  normal  times,  almost  all 
the  cultivating  machinery  was  constructed  in  Italy.  Locomobiles  were  also  manufac- 
tured locally  before  the  war,  though  nine-tenths  were  imported  or  to  the  number  of 
about  900.  The  machinery  used  in  making  the  olive  oil  was  also  produced  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  country  itself. 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
since  1908  :— 


Value. 

Year.  Lire. 

1908   16,341,260 

1909   19,472,210 

1910   21,588,520 

1911   23,001,335 

1912   .   .  .  23,584,195 

1913   18,470,280 

1914   16, 627,680 

1915   11,727,890 

1916   6,382,320 

1917   *7, 424, 250 


*  Provisional  figures. 

AREA  UNDRR  CROPS. 

The  area  of  Italy  comprises  70,811,000  acres,  and  of  this  area  51,309,310  acres  in 
1916  were  under  crops. 
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POINTS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED. 

The  following'  points  in  connection  with  introducing  or  extending  the  sales  of 
Canadian  agricultural  machinery  in  Italy — for  our  agricultural  machinery  is  already 
favourably  known  on  this  market — may  be  emphasized: — 

(1)  There  will  be  of  necessity  an  increased  activity  in  Italian  agricultural  pro- 
duct ion  after  the  war,  and  the  Italian  Government  has  decided  to  encourage  farming. 

(2)  As  the  use  of  modern  methods  and  agricultural  machinery  has  made  consider- 
able progress  during  the  war,  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  till  the  employment 
of  agricultural  machinery  will  become  quite  general  in  Italy. 

(3)  Italian  buyers  necessarily  prefer  practical  and  economical  machinery. 

(4)  A  credit  of  at  least  90  days  on  agricultural  machinery  is  customary.  One 
or  two  per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash  payment  and  that  term  is  taken  to  include  30  days 
from  invoice  date. 

(5)  Good  representation  is  essential  for  successful  trade  and  following  the 
example  of  American  and  English  houses  a  branch  office  could  advantageously  be 
opened  up  in  Italy. 

(6)  French,  if  not  Italian,  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  corresponding  with 
Italian  firms,  and  the  metric  system  and  quotations  in  francs  or  lire  should  be  adopted. 
Prices  quoted  should  at  least  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  or  American  seaport,  not  factory,  as 
the  Italian  importer  does  not  possess  the  facilities  for  ascertaining  freights  to  sea- 
board, cartage  to  ship,  etc.,  costs  which  increase  catalogue  prices.  It  is  much  better 
still  if  c.i.f.  quotations  Italian  port  are  given. 

(7)  A  promising  Italian  agricultural  machinery  industry  is  developing  and 
competition  must  be  faced  both  from  Italian  firms  and  foreign  suppliers,  especially 
the  United  States. 

LIST  OF  IMPORTERS. 

A  list  of  agricultural  machinery  importers  in  Italy  is  on  file  with  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application.  Trade  inquiries  from 
this  office  should  also  be  carefully  followed. 


TRADE  OF  THE  OUTPORTS  OF  SOUTH  CHINA. 

From  Special  Report  on  Trade  of  South  China. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

We  publish  below  the  eighth  instalment  of  Mr.  Wilgress'  report  on  Trade  of 
South  China. 

Vladivostok,  October  7,  1918. — The  chief  treaty  ports  of  South  China  were  out- 
lined previously  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  commercially  they  are  subsidiary  to  the 
British  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  which  serves  as  the  trade  centre  for  all  of  that  part 
of  China  lying  south  of  Foochow.  The  importance  of  Hong  Kong  in  this  connection 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  There  is  little  tendency  for  other  ports  to  establish 
direct  connections  with  foreign  countries.  This  especially  applies  to  the  trade  in 
imported  foreign  goods.  Dealers  in  Canton  and  other  outports  have  the  choice  of  a 
larger  assortment  of  stocks  through  buying  in  Hong  Kong.  They  usually  have  a 
broker  in  the  latter  city  through  whom  they  transact  their  business.  One  broker 
may  act  for  as  many  as  five  dealers  in  the  outports.  The  advantageous  situation  of 
Hong  Kong  gives  the  port  a  predominant  position  as  a  distributing  centre.  There 
are  also  many  other  advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  colony  which  make  it  doubtful 
if  any  other  South  China  port  will  ever  seriously  challenge  its  supremacy  in  this  respect. 
It  is  for  instance  comparatively  cheap  for  commercial  firms  to  operate  in  Hong  Kong, 
Taxation  is  low,  there  is  the  relative  security  afforded  by  British  rule,  insurance 
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rates  are  low  and  excellent  and  cheap  banking  facilities  are  available  through  several 
competing  institutions.  In  regard  to  export  trade  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  direct  with  foreign  countries  in  certain  lines  from  the  more  irrmortant 
outports  on  the  coast,  such  as  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow,  but  this  direct 
trade  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  South  China  products  handled 
through  Hong  Kong. 

CANTON. 

Canton  is  the  largest  city  in  South  China  with  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000.  It  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  government  for 
South  China,  formerly  comprising  with  Tientsin  and  Nanking  one  of  the  three  great 
vice-royalties  of  China.  Canton  is  an  important  industrial  centre  and  its  situation 
at  the  point,  where  three  main  trade  routes  converge  from  the  east,  north  and  west, 
gives  the  city  an  important  position  in  the  domestic  trade  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  prettily  laid  out  foreign  settlement,  which  was  created  in  1859  by  the 
embanking  and  reclaiming  of  a  mud  flat  half  a  mile  long  and  a  fifth  of  a  mile  wide 
and  known  as  the  Shameen.  Four-fifths  of  this  reclamation  was  assigned  as  a  British 
concession  and  one-fifth  as  a  French  concession.  The  foreigners  living  here  comprise 
a  self-governing  community  to  the  number  of  about  1,500.  On  the  Shameen  are  also 
established  most  of  the  branches  of  the  foreign  firms  doing  business  in  Canton.  There 
are  practically  only  three  local  foreign  firms  in  Canton,  the  remainder  being  branches 
mostly  of  Hong  Kong  houses.  The  names  of  the  three  firms  referred  to  may  be 
obtained  on  application.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canton  for  1916  was 
given  in  the  customs  returns  at  109,081,638  Haikwan  taels.  The  principal  exports 
are  silk  and  its  products,  cassia  eggs,  fans,  leather,  straw  mats,  matting  and  paper. 


SWATOW. 

Swatow  is  a  busy  little  port,  being  the  gateway  for  a  fairly  extensive  hinterland. 
This  hinterland  is  a  stretch  of  territory  extending  from  north  to  south  and  bor- 
dered by  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  of  which  cuts  it  off  from  the  ports  of  the  Canton 
River  delta  and  the  other  from  the  ports  of  Fukien — Amoy  and  Foochow.  This 
explains  the  relatively  large  foreign  trade  of  Swatow  as  compared  with  that  of  the  two 
latter  ports,  the  following  being  the  figures  for  1916 : — 

Haikwan  taels. 

Swatow   58,529,443 

Amoy   17,397,562 

Foochow   20,114,610 

The  district  back  of  Swatow  is  a  large  importer  of  beans  and  bean-cake  and  also 
of  rice,  although  rice  is  produced  in  the  district  as  well.  The  staple  exports  are  sugar 
and  tobacco.  The  making  of  grass-cloth  is  an  important  industry  in  Swatow.  A  great 
number  of  coolie  emigrants  leave  the  Swatow  district  every  year  to  work  on  the  rub- 
ber and  other  plantations  of  the  Malay  Straits  and  the  East  Indies.  The  savings  of 
these  coolies  considerably  augment  the  purchasing  power  of  the  district. 

The  town  of  Swatow  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Han  River  four  miles  from  the 
mouth.  There  is  a  very  good  anchorage  for  ocean-going  steamers.  The  foreign  com- 
munity lives  for  the  most  part  on  the  south  shore  of  the  river  across  from  the  town. 
A  railway  is  in  operation  which  connects  Swatow  with  Chao-Chao-Fu,  the  chief  city 
of  the  district  and  situated  24£  miles  away. 


AMOY  AND  FOOCHOW. 

The  trade  of  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  Foochow  is  greatly  on  the  decline  with  the 
falling  off  of  the  traffic  in  local  and  Formosan  teas.  Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  tea 
grown  in  Formosa  was  brought  to  Amoy  to  be  blended,  packed  and  matted.  With  the 
development  of  the  port  of  Keelung  by  the  Japanese  this  trade  has  disappeared.  The 
falling  off  in  the  demand  abroad  for  Foochow  tea  has  similarly  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  trade  of  that  port. 
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The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  one  of  the  best  protected  on  the  coast,  there  being  both 
an  outer  and  inner  anchorage.  There  is  a  foreign  community  of  nearly  2,000,  who 
live  on  an  island  in  the  harbour  across  from  the  Chinese  city.  As  in  the  case  of 
Sua  tow  a  great  number  of  coolie  emigrants  leave  Amoy  every  year  for  the  south. 
There  is  still  a  fairly  considerable  trade  done  at  Amoy  and  the  names  of  local  import- 
in-  firms  established  at  this  port  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  department. 

Foochow  is  a  large  city  with  a  population  of  625,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Fukien  and  is  situated  on  the  Min  river  at  a  distance  of  34  miles  from  the 
sea  and  nine  miles  above  Pagoda  anchorage,  the  highest  point  reached  by  steamers. 
The  foreign  population  is  about  800  and  the  number  is  diminishing  with  the  decaying 
trade  of  the  port.  Supplies  of  foreign  goods  for  Foochow  are  obtained  partly  from 
Hong  Kong  and  partly  from  Shanghai  and  the  port  is  situated  at  almost  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  centres.  An  important  industry  at  Foochow  is  the  manufacture  of 
junks,  Foochow  junks  being  seen  all  over  the  China  coast.  The  province  of  Fukien  is 
regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  their  special  sphere  of  influence  by  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  Formosa  and  great  Japanese  activity  both  commercially  and  in  other  economic 
directions  is  to  be  noticed  at  Amoy  and  Foochow. 

HONG  KONG  TRADE  RETURNS. 

As  stated  above  a  special  department  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government  was  formed 
a  year  ago  to  supervise  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  colony.  Up  to  this  time 
the  only  trade  figures  available  had  been  the  returns  of  the  harbourmaster's  depart- 
ment, which  gave  only  a  slight  indication  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
The  first  returns  to  be  made  available  by  the  newly  formed  imports  and  exports 
department  are  the  figures  for  the  imports  into  Hong  Kong  during  the  four  months 
ending  December  31,  1917,  and  the  exports  from  the  colony  for  the  second  half  year 
of  1917.  These  returns  are  given  below.  They  do  not  include  (1)  cargo  brought  to 
the  colony  for  transhipment  only,  on  through  bills  of  lading;  (2)  goods  imported  or 
exported  by  the  Colonial  Government  or  the  military  or  naval  authorities;  (3)  goods 
imported  under  general  licenses,  which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  imports  from  the 
Canton  Delta  and  West  River  and  a  portion  of  the  imports  from  China  Coast  ports, 
south  of  Shanghai;  (4)  exports  by  junks  or  railway. 

RECENT  JAPANESE  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  TRADE. 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan. 
The  National  Economic  Investigation  Committee. 

Yokohama,  October  14,  1918. — Some  time  ago  there  was  organized  an  economic 
commission  to  investigate  matters  pertaining  to  trade,  taxation,  communications, 
industries,  money  markets,  etc.,  during  and  after  the  war.  Although  this  committee 
has  already  drawn  up  various  programmes  and  no  doubt  has  done  good  work,  yet 
the  Government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  committee  is  still  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements,  so  have  decided  to  organize  a  new  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Investigations  Committee. 

This  committee  will  investigate  very  closely  the  causes  leading  to  the  present 
steady  advance  in  prices  of  daily  necessities  brought  about  by  the  war,  and  will  devise 
methods  for  relieving  the  distress  caused  thereby  to  the  public.  They  will  also  draw 
up  a  new  programme  for  dealing  with  economic  and  social  questions  after  the  war. 
Details  are  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

Adjustment  of  Foreign  Exchange. 

One  difficulty  that  Japan  has  experienced  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  the 
shortage  of  funds  necessary  for  her  foreign  exchange.    Owing  to  increased  exports 
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from  this  country  Japan's  credit  abroad  has  been  accumulating  very  rapidly,  until 
now  it  has  reached  over  yen  1,000,000,000  or  an  advance  of  yen  57,000,000  since  a 
month  ago. 

Various  temporary  measures  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
operations  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  by  bringing  in  specie 
from  abroad,  redeeming  Japan's  foreign  national  bonds  held  abroad  by  purchasing 
same,  and  investing  in  foreign  national  bonds  and  other  securities  abroad,  but  these 
measures  have  not  rendered  a  desirable  adjustment. 

The  various  banks  dealing  in  foreign  exchange  are  often  actually  confronted  with 
scarcity  of  funds  to  meet  requirements. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  being  highly  detrimental  to  this  country's  foreign  trade, 
called  for  special  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  condition  of  exchange  opened  up  possibilities  for  speculation. 

A  new  commission  has  therefore  been  organized  under  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  340, 
for  effecting  the  desired  adjustment  of  foreign  exchange. 

Details  are  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  Articles  Prohibited. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  Government  enforced  a  law  controlling  the  export 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Japan.  This  covered  the  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  metals 
and  bullion,  but  did  not  apply  to  manufactured  articles  of  gold  or  silver. 

A  new  law  now  places  restrictions  on  the  export  of  articles  made  of  gold  and 
silver  or  of  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals. 

Details  are  on  file  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Japanese  Brushes  to  be  Inspected. 

The  new  law  relating  to  the  export  of  brushes  from  Japan  took  effect  on  October 
1,  1918.  Brushes  which  were  manufactured  prior  to  September  1,  this  year,  could, 
however,  be  exported  without  inspection,  if  shipped  before  October  1. 

The  regulations  are  as  under: — 

Article  I. — The  export  of  brushes  for  business  purposes  is  prohibited  unless  they 
have  passed  inspection  by  the  authorities  of  the  Brush  Manufacturers'  and  Exporters' 
Union. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  export  of  brushes  is  specially 
permitted  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

Article  II. — Any  one  who  ignores  the  foregoing  provisions  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  yen  100. 

Japanese  Parcel  Post  Rates  to  England. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  parcel-post  service 
from  Japan  to  England,  via  Canada,  on  May  14  last,  parcels  for  England  now  have  been 
going  via  the  Cape. 

The  Official  Gazette  has  to-day  (October  14)  announced  that  the  charges  for 
transportation  of  parcels  to  England  on  Japanese  vessels  had  been  raised  from  yen  1.20 
for  parcels  up  to  120  momme  to  yen  4.80;  from  yen  1.70  for  parcels  up  to  800  momme* 
to  yen  4.90,  and  from  yen  1.90  for  parcels  up  to  1,320  momme  to  yenf  5.10,  respectively. 


*  1  mommer 0.132  oz. 

t  1  yen  =  50  cents  approx.  normal  exchange. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  IN  DEMAND  IN  VLADIVOSTOK. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  Siberia,  November  8,  1918. — One  of  the  largest  importing  and  distri- 
buting houses  in  Siberia  have  given  me  the  following  list  of  articles  for  which  there 
is  a  good  market  in  Siberia : — 


Safety  hammer  automatic  revolver. 
Pencils. 

Ladies',  men's  and  children's  hosiery. 

Cloth. 

Wool. 

Glass,  dry  plates. 

Kodak  films,  autographic  films. 

Paper  fasteners. 

Independent  stylographic  pens. 

Sharpeners. 

Typewriter  ribbons. 

Government  standard  carbon  paper. 

Self-loading  pistols. 

Revolvers. 

Champion  single  gun  automatic  ejector. 
Berdan  primers. 
Automatic  pistols. 
Chilled  lead  shot. 
Parrer  guns. 

Double  barrel  hammerless  shot-guns. 

Remington  auto  rifles. 

White  writing  paper. 

Lawn  mower. 

Crosscut  saws. 

Sporting  rifles. 

Pocket  scissors. 

Barber's  shears. 

Wizard  portable  and  Mirr-O-Lite  lamps. 

Taper  square  shank  drills. 

Saws. 

Spoke  shaves. 
Diamond  files. 
Gasolene  torches. 
Niagara  grinders. 
Wrought  brass  butt  hinges. 
Garden  tools. 

Sets  of  furniture  casters,  nickeled. 

Trunk  locks. 

Spring  dividers. 

Reciprocating  automatic  drills. 

Leader  horse  nails. 

Transformers. 

Battery  ammeters. 

Edisso  primary  batteries. 

Battery  zincs. 

Padlocks. 

Mesco  electrical  household  irons. 


Buffalo  rivet  forges. 
Utility  rugs. 
Steel  boiler  tubes. 
Steel  wire  rope. 
Men's  hats. 
Copy  presses. 
Films. 
Typewriters. 

Carbon  brushes  for  dynamos. 
Shoes. 

Radiator  for  Mitchell  automobile. 

Chicago  spring  butts. 

Registers  japanned. 

Door  bells. 

Automobile  lamps. 

Switches. 

Tools. 

Knife. 

Coat  and  hat  hooks. 

Duplex  stocks  and  dies  with  pipe  cutters. 
Chain  wrenches  with  flat  link  size. 
Auger  bits. 

Scroll  saw  blades  for  wood. 
Griffin  flexible  hack-saw  blades. 
Plain  gilt  upholsterer's  nails. 
Eagle  screw-drivers. 

Forest  city,  adze  eye  plain  face  hammers. 

Improved  combination  pliers. 

Ring  ratchet  braces. 

Veeder  cutch  speed  counters. 

Barness  pipe  cutters. 

Spring  tempered  rules. 

Gas  and  water  tubes. 

Machinists'  hammers  without  handles. 

Emery. 

Latches. 

Bells,  rectangular. 

Door  checks  "  Bloint." 

Pruning  shears,  California  pattern. 

Railroad  picks. 

Rajah  spark  plugs. 

Sen  sen. 

Rotastrop. 

High-speed  steel  cutters  for  cylindrical 

blocks. 
Peerless  candle  holders. 
Nut  wrenches,  bright 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  IN  DEMAND  IN  VLADIVOSTOK.  Continued. 


Regular  grinding  wheels  for  wet  and  dry 

works. 
Waterproof  tissue. 
Stationery  goods. 
Numbering  machines. 
Winchester  "  1901  Kepeater  "  paper  shot 

shells. 
Cyko  paper. 
Cyko  post-cards. 
Film  cartridges. 
Ivory  soap. 

Steel  furniture  springs. 

Wire  nails. 

Manometers. 

Borax  powder. 

Copper  sulphate. 

Naphthalene  flakes. 

Electric  lamp  stands  for  the  table. 

Combination  coffee  mill. 

Morse  taper  shank  twist  drills. 

Hotchkiss  No.  1  automatic  paper. 

Pails — galvanized  iron. 

Steel-frame  freezer. 

Various  toys. 

Xorform. 

Carbolic  acid  crystals. 
Soda  salicylate  crystals. 
Automatic  pencil  sharpeners. 
Flexible  cleaner  for  22  calibre  rifles. 
Bats'  numbering  machine. 
Yale  locks. 


Washita  oilstones. 

Gould's  vertical  power  forge  pumps. 

Collopsitt  sulky. 

Sweaters,  purses. 

Knitted  garters. 

Gloves. 

Dolls. 

Quinine  muriaticum,   aspirin,  phenace- 

tin,  bismuth  subnitricum,  salol. 
Round  iron. 
Brass  sheets. 

Wool  knitting,  sacking  or  packing  needles. 

Woollen  stuffs  and  blankets. 

Various  groceries. 

Various  glassware. 

Washboards. 

Maple  mixing  spoon. 

Corset  laces. 

Elastic  cords. 

Sewing  machine  needles. 

Speed  indicator. 

Boots. 

Hand  photo-button  machine  for  buttons. 

Garters,  arm  bands. 

Hand-sewing  machines. 

Red  and  white  lead. 

Aluminium  enamelled  ware. 

Men's  suits  and  overcoats. 

Chest  pulls. 

Agricultural  machinery. 
Twine. 


NOTES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA,  WEST  COAST. 
Chile. 

Contributed  by  George  Mallet, 
antofagasta. 

Valparaiso,  November  4,  1918. — In  view  of  the  coming  year  1919  being  the  year 
of  jubilee  of  the  city  and  port  of  Antofagasta,  an  active  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  an  industrial  exposition,  for  which  an  appeal  is  being  made  to 
the  Minister  of  Industry  for  the  provision  of  a  fund  of  $200,000  in  the  estimates  for 
expenses  of  inauguration. 

The  National  Congress  have  despatched  the  Bill  authorizing  the  spending  of 
$750,000  on  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building  to  contain  the  public  offices  in  Anto- 
fagasta, also  in  celebration  of  the  jubilee. 

SANTLXGO. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  asking  permission  of  Congress  to  spend  $330,000 
on  pushing  forward  the  construction  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture 
in  the  metropolis. 
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RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  decided  that  the  new  railway  from  Loncoche 
to  Villarica  shall  be  a  broad  gauge  line  of  1  m.  68  cms.  Surveys  are  being  pushed 
forward.  The  line  from  Pua  to  Traiguen  is  making  good  progress.  The  rails  have 
now  reached  the  station  of  Quino,  requiring  only  13  kilometres  to  arrive  at  Traiguen. 
This  line  is  costing  about  $2,600,000. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  new  line  San  Antonio  to  Cartagena,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  with  all  possible  speed.  The  necessary  authorization  is  requested  for 
the  surveying  of  the  territory  for  the  prolongation  of  the  railway  from  Kancagua  to 
Donihue,  as  far  as  Coltauco.  The  new  line  from  Iquique  to  Pintados,  to  serve  the 
important  nitrate  centres,  is  now  being  commenced. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Railways  has  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
to  spend  the  sum  of  $204,634  gold  on  the  purchase  of  14,000  iron  tubes,  and  $254,000 
on  1,500  tons  of  pig-iron;  also  the  purchase  of  140  tons  of  American  steel  at  $255 
per  ton. 

IRRIGATION. 

A  Bill  is  being  framed  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  for  the 
approval  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dam  for  the  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  cubic  metres,  for  irrigation 
purposes.    The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $6,500,000. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

A  marked  change  has  been  made  in  the  trade  between  Chile  and  Sweden  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This,  however,  is  small  compared  with  what  is  contemplated  with 
the  advent  of  transport  facilities  and  maritime  freedom. 

Up  to  1913  the  Chile-Sweden  commerce  was  an  insignificant  matter  of  $250,000 
gold  in  exports  and  $10,000  gold  in  imports.  In  1914  the  Swedish  goods  arriving  in 
Chile  amounted  to  a  value  of  $64,963,  jumping  to  $1,348,599  in  1915,  increasing  in 
1916  to  $1,964,513,  and  in  1917  to  $2,191,326. 

Chile's  exports  to  Sweden  during  the  same  period,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  nitrate,  amounted  to  an  average  of  about  two  million  pesos  annually. 

While  the  route  was  open,  a  considerable  stock  of  printers'  paper,  electrical 
material,  metal  goods,  cutlery  and  culinary  goods,  lighting  apparatus,  Portland  cement, 
etc.,  was  rushed  in,  and  business  is  being  pushed  by  energetic  men. 

CHILE-ARGENTINA. 

For  twenty  years  Chile  and  Argentina  have  been  talking  of  a  commercial -treaty, 
establishing  free  trade  between  the  neighbours,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  wine  producers  of  Argentina  realizing  the  superiority  of  the  Chilean  wine, 
feared  the  possible  damage  to  their  home  trade,  and  blocked  the  treaty.  In  retaliation, 
Chile  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  Argentine  cattle  to  make  Argentina  give  way  .but 
without  results. 

CHILI-CHINA- JAPAN. 

A  large  firm  of  New  York  and  South  America  has  opened  new  branches  in  the  Far 
East.  The  head  office  in  Shanghai  will  also  run  two  branches  in  Hankow  and  Tientsin. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Japanese  line  of  steamers  of  which  they  are  agents,  this  firm  will 

immediately  open  up  direct  trade  between  Chile  and  the  Far  East. 

JUTE  FOR  ARGENTINE  VIA  CHILE. 

In  view  of  recent  negotiations  for  the  obtaining  of  jute  for  Argentina,  a  consular 
report  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  states  that  the  Indian  Government  will 
only  allow  the  export  of  jute  to  Argentina,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  on  condition 
it  is  consigned  to  the  British  consul  in  Buenos  Aires,  via  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
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GERMAN  SHIPPING. 

The  Chilean  naval  authorities  took  possession  to-day  of  all  the  German  ships 
sheltering  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  steamers  and 
fifty-seven  sailing  ships,  amongst  which  is  the  greater  portion  of  the  fleet  of  the 
famous  "  P  "  line,  of  the  FX.  flag  Hamburg  familiarly  known  as  the  "  flying  line " 
comprising  the  largest  and  fastest  sailers  in  the  world.  The  Pelcin,  Pelihan,  Petchili, 
Pommern,  Pirmas,  Pososi,  Pei-ho.  This  step  has  been  taken  to  prevent  their  being 
sunk  by  their  crews,  and  to  hold,  in  trust  for  the  Allies,  using  the  eligible  ones  for 
mercantile  transport  meanwhile. 

Peru. 

The  sugar  production  amounting  to  300,000  tons,  is  some  30,000  tons  in  excess 
of  last  year's  returns.  The  sugar  in  use  in  Peru  and  Chile,  is  all  refined  sugar,  which, 
due  to  existing  monopoly,  has  reached  notorious  prices.  Chile  takes  50,000'  tons, 
Great  Britain  200,000  tons,  Peru  and  Bolivia  absorbing  the  remainder. 

Cotton  has  attained  the  record  results  of  50,000  tons,  at  a  price  of  £200.  This 
price  has  dropped  somewhat  owing  to  lack  of  freights,  but  is  expected  to  quickly 
revive,  with  the  delivery  of  the  German  steamers,  which  have  been  requisitioned. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  development  of  the  coffee  and  ri^e  pro- 
duction. The  coffee  now  being  produced,  is  reported  to  be  superior  to  the  Brazilian 
product  where  the  Government  has  taken  control  of  the  exports,  and  only  allows  the 
best  quality  beans  to  leave  as  the  coffee  degenerates  in  plants  over  eight  years  old. 

Petroleum  is  going  to  be  a  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  new  deposits  near 
Arequipa  are  now  added  to  the  northern  production  but  as  yet  the  exploitation  has 
not  been  placed  upon  a  first-class  working  basis.  There  is  also  a  marked  opposition 
to  payment  of  the  licenses,  which  will  require  some  little  time  to  arrange  satisfactorily. 

A  war  tax  averaging  10  per  cent  on  excess  profits,  has  been  imposed  in  Peru  on 
all  exports,  allowing  to  the  producers,  the  primitive  value,  plus  a  net  profit  of  15  per 
cent. 

Sanitation. — When  the  Rockfeller  Sanitary  Mission  were  recently  engaged  in 
Guayaquil  on  the  study  of  the  yellow  fever  bacilus  and  the  malignant  action  of  the 
"  Syntogma,"  an  invitation  was  tendered  by  the  Peruvian  consul  to  visit  Lima  and 
Callao. 

As  is  well  known,  Lima  like  the  rest  of  the  Peruvian  provinces,  is  infested  with 
uncinariasis  or  tropical  anemia. 

BRITISH  PRIORITIES. 

The  War  Trade  Board  of  Canada  announces  that  the  British  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions advises  that  in  view  of  the  relaxation  of  control  formerly  exercised  over  various 
materials  the  procedure  by  which  applications  for  export  of  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Canada  are  first  submitted  to  the  British  Priority  Department  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa,  is  no  longer  necessary.  # 

THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  1919. 

The  1919  British  Industries  Fair  will  be  held  in  London  from  February  24  to 
March  7.  About  600  British  manufacturers  will  exhibit  glass,  earthenware,  china, 
paper,  printing  stationery,  fancy  goods  and  toys.  The  British  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade,  73  Basinghall  street,  London,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  fair,  is  very  anxious 
that  merchants  in  Dominions  interested  in  above  classes  of  goods  should  be  aware  of 
these  arrangements. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. 

Quantity  of  Canadian  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators,  Interior  Terminna 
Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East. 

Prepared  by  Internal  Trade  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Week  ending  December  13,  1918. 


Fort  William— 

C.  P.R  

Consolidated  Elevator  Co  

Empire  Elevator  Co  

Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co  

Western  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

G.T.  Pacific  

Grain  Growers'  Grain  Co  

Fort  William  Elevator  Co  

Eastern  Terminal  Elevator  Co  

Port  Arthur — 
Port  Arthur  Elevator  Co  

D.  Horn  &  Co  

Canadian  Government  Elevator  

Thunder  Bay  

Sask.  Co-op  

Can.  Govt.,  on  acct.  Imperial  Govt. 

Total  Terminal  Elevators  


Saskatoon  Can.  Govt.  Elevator. 
Moosejaw  Can.  Govt.  Elevator . 


Calgary  Can.  Govt.  Elevator  

Vancouver  Can.  Govt.  Elevator 


Total  Interior  Terminal  Elevators. 


Depot  Harbour  

Midland — 

Aberdeen  Elevator  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co  

Tiffin,  G.T.P  

Port  McNicol  

Collingwood  

Goderich — 

Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd 
Kingston — 

Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Commercial  Elevator  Co.  

Port  Colborne  Dom.  Govt.  Elevator  

n      Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. ,  Ltd. 

Prescott  

Montreal — 

Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1  

,i  No.  2  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co  

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners  

West  St.  John,  N.B.  

Halifax,  N.S  


Total  Public  Elevators . 


Total  quantity  in  store . 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

585,422 

753,847 

553,415 

605,716 

599,452 

772,862 

675,54 

335,027 

464,781 

634,672 

239,408 
30S.979 
801,; 


7,330,921 


641,647 

1,209,565 

1,067,896 
+162,84 


3,081,952 


943,817 

395,535 
1,644,810 
2,029,610 
3,045,167 

131,233 


900,099 
630.030 


2,046,001 


1,317,825 
431,045 
838,371 
29,083 
368.833 
78,466 


14,829,925 
25,242,998 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

106,502 
41,767 
132,096 
.83,577 
45,614 
364,413 
459,073 
239,039 
64,012 

617,559 
Closed. 
145,161 
140,786 
235,093 


2,674,692 


350, 789 

466,933 

680,011 
158,573 

1,656,306 


3,300 


1,045 


22,717 


58,592 
414,285 

202,"  969 
13.585 


Barley. 


Bushels. 

169,026 
76,402 
86,197 

203,411 
29,512 
92,376 

420,696 
94,658 
95,530 

613,407 

97,803 
130,095 
114,507 


2,223,620 


53,048 

38,127 

153, 853 
5,191 


250, 219 


44,722 


716,493 
5,047,491 


235,768 
175,657 

'  748 
17,409 


474,304 


2,948,143 


Flax. 


Bushels. 

1,021 
4,632 
23,580 


100,679 
32,391 


18,457 


1,181 

41,294 
27,030 
76,488 
62,352 

389,105 


736 
*1,763 
853 
*17,594 
1,151 


>19,357 
2,740 

27,485 


24,776 


3,024 
2,766 


+  2,766 
55,285 


t  2,766 
447,130 
*19,357 


Totals. 


Bushels. 


861,971 
876,648 
795,288 
892,704 
775,257 
262,042 
555,316 
687,181 
624,323 


1,866,819 

523,666 
606,890 
1,227,881 
62,352 


12,618,338 

1,046,220 
n  i  w 

1,717,241 

1,920,505 
326,608 


5,010,574 
971,302 

395,535 
1,648,110 
2,029,610 
3,090,934 

131,233 

900,099 
630,030 


22,717 
2,046,001 


1,636,961 
1,020,987 
841,395 
235,566 
399,827 
7N466 


16,078,773 


33,707.685 


*  Rye.       f  Corn.         J  Includes  82,497  bushels  Australian  wheat. 
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Grades  of  Canadian  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators,  and  at  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for  the  Week 
ended  December  13,  1918. 


vjrrao.es. 

H  f  \ y>  A  (in/in  n  t 

of  Imperial 

( -1  c  \  vr^ivnim  fiY\  f" 

V J  yj  VCL  U  111 C 11  L 

_  

Bushels. 

Terminals. 

Interior 

Terminal 

Elevators. 

Public 
Elevatorp, 

Eastern 
Division. 

Bushels 

Totals. 

Wheat- 
No.  1  Hard   

Bushels. 

23,146 
2,718,213 
952,669 
952,933 
687,447 
514,293 
562,094 
920, 126 

Bushels. 

133,853 
2,181,802 
301,050 
191,926 
68,576 
21,439 
1,053 
99,756 
82,497 

Bushels. 

156,999 
11,541,575 
4,033,280 
3,157,279 
2,183,044 
1,315,071 
888,798 
1,884,255 
82,497 

6,641,560 
2,779,561 
2,012,420 
1,427,021 
779,339 
325,651 
864,373 

No.  2  „   

No.  4  Wheat  

No.  6  „   

Other    

7,330,921 

 _ 

3,081,952 

11,829,925 

'"'25  ,'738 
14,146 
161,803 
109,581 
42,774 
362,451 

25,242,798 

Oats- 
No.  1  C.  W  



3,610 
343,070 
508,030 
370,818 
361,326 
781,629 
306,209 

5,292 
430,908 
290,210 
158,409 
263,733 
366,498 
141,256 

8,902 
799,716 
812,386 
691,030 
734,640 
1,190,901 
809,916 

Ex.  No.  1  Feed  

2,674,692 

1,656,306 

716,493 

5,047,491 

Barley — 



1,244 
58, 179 
150,861 
17,943 
105,059 
141,018 

1,244 
1,133,252 
918,119 
164,083 
407,037 
324, 408 

2,948,143 

No.  3  C.W  

990, 321 
700,970 
131,787 
270,295 
130,247 

84,752 
66,288 
14,353 
32,683 
52,143 

Feed   

Totals  

2,223,620 

250,219 

474,304 

Flax- 
No.  2  C  W 

46,053 
8,096 
5^443 
248 
2,512 

202,302 
73, 110 
42',  539 

1,566 
349 

30,509 

280, 430 
81,555 
48] 146 
273 
2,512 
34,214 

No.  3   »   ,  

164 

25 

No  grade  

Other  

8,802 

f636 

24,776 

Totals  

62,352 

326,753 

2,740 

55,285 

447,130 

*19,357 

2,766 

2,766 
19,357 

12,618,338 

5,010,574 

16,078,773 

33,707,685 

*  Rye.        flniperial  Government. 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  JAPANESE  CONDENSED  MJLK. 

(Consul  General  George  H.  Scidmore,  Yokohama,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  present  demand  for  condensed  milk  in  Japan,  says  the  Far  East  Commercial 
Supplement,  amounts  to  some  3,000,000  yen  ($1,495,600)  a  year  in  value.  Before  the 
war,  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  Switzerland. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  from  these  sources,  the  Japanese  con- 
densed milk  industry  was  greatly  developed,  and  the  output  now  is  valued  at  about 
1,600,000  to  1,700,000  yen  ($797,000  to  $847,000)  a  year,  thus  causing  the  imports  to 
be  largely  diminished.  The  probability  is  that  in  the  near  future  no  foreign  condensed 
milk  will  appear  in  the  Japanese  market. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 


Quantity  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  other  Grain  in  Store  at  Terminal  Elevators, 
Interior  Terminal  Elevators  and  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  on  December  13, 
1918,  with  comparisons  for  four  years. 


Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

December  IS,  1918— 

Bushels. 

7,380,920 
3,081,952 
14,829,925 

Bushels. 

5,287,417 
1,928,622 
1,248,848 

Bushels. 

12,618,338 
5,010,574 
16,078,773 

25,242,798 

8,464,887 

33,707,685 

December  U,  1917— 
December  15,  1916— 

2,826,241 
71,637 
15,658,656 

4,249,493 
1,436,622 
3,336,492 

7,075,734 
1,508,259 
18,995,148 

18,556,534 

9,022,607 

27,579,141 

13,055,239 
691,687 
5,808,904 

8,304,919 
407,161 
9,914,677 

21,360,158 
1,098,848 
15,723,581 

19,555,830 

18,626,757 

38,182,587 

December  17,  1915— 

9,235,859 
850,966 
8,280,852 

4,723,434 
107,787 
6,672,388 

13,959,293 
958,753 
14,953,240 

Total  

18,367,677 

11,503,609 

29,871,2S6 

December  17,  1914— 

3,808,259 
1,742,891 
8,812,167 

2,615,118 
876,727 
5,077,70C 

6,423,377 
2,619,618 
13,889,867 

Total    

14,363,317 

8,569,545 

22,932,862 

PRICES  FALLING  IN  AUSTRIA. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  downward  tendency  of  prices  is  continuing  quite  consistently  in  the  market, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  artificially  to  keep  up  the  price  at  the  present  level  by  a 
limitation  of  offers.  Prices  are  falling,  nevertheless,  although  the  decline  is  not  as 
rapid  here  as  in  Warsaw  where  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  of  sugar 
and  flour,  declined  50  per  cent  in  a  single  day.  Merchandise  which  the  public  had 
not  even  seen  for  years  has  appeared  in  the  market  everywhere  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  mercilessly  pulling  the  prices  down.  The  news  of  enorm- 
ous orders  placed  by  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council  in  Switzerland  has  played 
havoc  with  the  plans  of  many  dealers.  It  is  quite  natural  that  far-sighted  merchants 
are  trying  in  time  to  dispose  of  old  goods  damaged  by  being  kept  in  the  warehouse 
too  long,  for  the  amazing  war  prices,  showing  an  increase  of  5,000  to  10,000  per  cent 
over  the  prices  prevailing  in  peace  time,  are  not  justified  even  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency. 
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CANADIAN  GRAIN  STATISTICS. — Continued. 


Quantity  of  United  States  Grain  in  Store  at  the  Public  Elevators  in  the  East  for 
the  week  ended  December  13,  1918. 


G.T.P.,  Tiffin,  Ont  

C.P.R.,  West  St.  John.  X.B  

Government  Elevator.  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . . . 

Aberdeen  Elevator,  Midland,  Ont  

G.T.K.,  Depot  Harbour,  Ont.,   

Collingwood,  Ont.,  G.T.R  

Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  Montreal,  Que. .  . . 

Quebec  Harbour  Commissioners,  Quebec   

Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co.,  Port  Colborne,  Ont.  . 
Harbour  Commissioners  No.  1,  Montreal,  Que. 

.,  2 

Halifax,  X.S.,  C.G.R  

Port  McNicol  

Goderich  Elevator  &  Transit  Co  

Kingston.  Montreal  Transportation  Co  

Midland  Elevator  Co.,  Midland,  Ont  


Total 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


9,390 


44.500 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


79,082 


112 

747,996 
58,764 


1,050.251 
416.325 
7,491 


2.334,829 


435,739 
92,275 
107 
84,194 
61,031 


33,654 
1.1 00, 681 


672,826 
,559.639 


Corn. 


Bushels. 


119.340 


11  it.  340 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  IN  ITALY. 

('British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

The  Italian  automobile  industry  is  of  great  importance,  and  during  the  war  has 
given  proof  of  extraordinary  development,  extending  its  proper  sphere  of  action  also 
to  the  field  of  aviation. 

The  number  of  limited  liability  companies  engaged  in  this  industry  has  increased 
from  thirty-two  on  December  31,  1913,  to  fifty-five  at  the  end  of  1917,  whilst  the  capital 
employed  has  increased  from  lire  49,167,000  to  lire  195,076,000,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  in  the  economic  supplement  of  II  Tempo,  Rome: — 

1913.  1917. 
No.  of       Capital  No.  of  Capital 

Coys.    1,000  Lires.        Coys.     1,000  Lires. 


Piemonte   9  23,475  13  117,299 

Li&uria   2  6,300  5  7,0S5 

Lombardia   15  17,518  25  53,013 

Veneto   1  500  1  500 

Emilia   1'  30  1  30 

Toscaua   1  600  2  780 

TJmbria   1  314  2  404 

Lazio   1  30  2  2,930 

Campania   1  400  4  13,035 


Total   32  49,167  55  195,076 


The  value  of  the  reserves  in  1913  represented  over  6  per  cent  of  the  capital,  which 
percentage  in  1917  has  increased  by  about  213  per  cent.  The  average  dividend  has 
increased  from  3£  per  cent  in  1913  to  8  per  cent  in  1917. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  the  import  of  automobiles  has  decreased  from  the  value 
of  lire  13,531,372  on  December  31.  1913,  to  lire  7,729,900  on  December  13,  1917,  that 
is,  a  decrease  of  lire  5,801,472. 

Exports,  however,  have  increased  from  lire  34,180,937  to  lire  115,693,805. 
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TENDERS  INVITED. 

Australia. 

Tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Postmaster-General's 
Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  the  New  South  Wales,  Government  Railways  and 
Tramways,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  These  tender  forms  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  20603).  Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined 
thus : — 

postmaster-general's  department,  victoria. 
Tenders  addressed  to  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  are  as  follows: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing.  Particulars. 

1489.        January  21,  1919.        Telephone  parts  as  specified. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS,  SYDNEY. 

The  following  indent  has  been  forwarded  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Railways,  Sydney,  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  123  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.C.,  England: — 

No.                   Date.  Particulars. 
73/18.        October  16,  1918,        2,091  high  speed  twist  drills   £1,968 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
op  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

923.  Canned  pears  and  gallon  apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  offer  to  act  as  packers' 
agents  for  the  distribution  of  the  above.  They  state  they  are  in  a  position  to  dispose 
of  large  quantities. 

924.  Canned  goods. — A  Liverpool  firm  would  like  to  be  placed  in  communication 

with  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sales  agent  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

925.  Apples. — A  Bristol  firm  asks  for  cabled  offers  of  No.  1  winter  apples  in 
barrels. 

926.  Molybdenum  concentrates. — A  Sheffield  manufacturer  of  carbonless  metals 
and  alloys  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  shippers  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  1'ntnre 
purchases. 
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927.  Agency — Linseed  cakes. — A  firm  in  Delft,  Holland,  wishes  to  secure  the 
agency  for  Holland  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  cakes  and  similar  cattle 
food. 

928.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Holland,  with  headquarters  at  Hague  and  branch 
offices  at  Rotterdam  and  Ghent,  Belgium,  would  like  to  enter  into  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canadian  exporters  and  producers  of  the  following  foodstuffs :  Wheat, 
rolled  oats,  wheat  our,  sun-dried  and  evaporated  apples,  jams,  canned  fruits,  meats, 
lobster  and  salmon,  bacon,  hams  and  lard. 

929.  Automobiles,  motor-cycles  and  automobile  accessories.— A  firm  at  The 
Hague,  Holland,  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  motor-cycles  and  automobile  accessories. 

930.  Steel  and  copper  wire,  etc. — A  London  company  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  with  the  object  of  securing  their  selling  or  buying 
agency  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  a  branch  at  Birmingham.  Goods  sug- 
gested are  steel  and  copper  wire,  wire  nails,  etc.,  mica,  chemicals,  leather  for  uphol- 
stering trades,  wood-pulp,  etc. 

931.  Crude  asbestos. — A  film  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  desires  the  addresses  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  crude  asbestos. 

932.  Cellulose,  chemicals  and  metals,  boots  and  shoes,  food  products.— An 

import-export  house  in  Milan  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  the  foregoing 
products. 

933.  Telephone  and  telegraphic  material  and  electrical  measuring  apparatus. — 

A  firm  in  Milan  inquires  for  Canadian  telephone  and  telegraphic  material  and  elec- 
trical measuring  instruments. 

934.  Industrial   chemicals,   metallurgical   products   and  metals,  refractory 

material. — A  firm  in  Milan  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  with  a  view- 
to  obtaining  exclusive  agencies  in  Italy  for  industrial  chemicals,  metallurgical  pro- 
ducts and  metals  and  refractory  material. 

935.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Barbados  in  commission  business  desires  an  agency  for  a 
Canadian  flour  milling  firm. 

936.  Pollard  and  middlings. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants,  Barbados,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pollard. 

937.  Biscuits  and  bread. — A  Barbados  firm  of  commission  merchants  invites 
correspondence  with  manufacturers  (Canadian)  of  bread  and  biscuits. 

939.  Hams  and  bacon. — A  long-established  firm  of  grocers  and  commission 
merchants  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hams  and  bacon. 

940.  Agency. — A  Canadian  exporting  firm  with  agents  in  France  wishes  to  secure 
the  exclusive  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  for  France  and  Belgium  in  any 
line  that  may  be  in  demand  for  the  immediate  future. 

941.  Agency,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  or  Belgium. — French  gentleman 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  who 
desire  representation  in  any  of  the  above  countries.  Inquirer  claims  to  have  connec- 
tions in  these  countries  of  thirty-five  years'  standing.  He  would  also  be  willing  to 
represent  Canadian  firms  at  the  Lyons  Fair.    References  supplied. 

942.  Paper,  cardboard. — An  important  paper  dealer,  in  the  trade  for  thirty  years, 
wishes  to  obtain  the  representation,  more  especially  for  the  north  and  west  of  France, 
of  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  pulp,  paper,  cardboard,  etc. 
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943.  Agency,  canned  fish,  foodstuffs,  evaporated  apples. — An  agent  is  willing  to 

accept  the  representation  of  any  of  the  following  products:  Canned  salmon,  lobster, 
trout,  evaporated  apples  and  foodstuffs  in  general. 

944.  Agencies.— A  Paris  agent  invites  correspondence  from  producers  and  manu- 
facturers of  foodstuffs,  canned  fish,  tea,  potash. 

945.  Construction  hardware,  construction  materials,  paints,  varnishes,  etc. — A 

Paris  concern  desires  to  open  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  construc- 
tion materials,  steel,  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  and  construction  and  hardware  materials 
in  general. 

946.  Furs,  lumber,  canned  goods,  agencies. — An  agent  is  willing  to  accept  the 
representation  of  any  Canadian  firm  dealing  in  the  above-mentioned  products. 

947.  Canned  goods. — A  commission  agent  invites  correspondence  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  canned  goods,  and  is  willing  to  accept  agencies  for  France. 

948.  Agencies. — A  commission  agent  wishes  to  get  the  representation  of  any 
Canadian  house. 

949.  Agency. — French  firm  established  in  Paris,  with  several  branches  in  indus- 
trial districts  in  France,  would  accept  Canadian  agencies  for  the  sale  in  France  and 
Belgium  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  manufacturers. 

950.  Agency. — In  order  to  help  trade  between  Canada  and  Italy,  a  big  financial 
concern  in  Italy  is  ready  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  importers  of  Italian  goods 
or  exporters  of  Canadian  articles. 

951.  Oils,  white  lead,  etc. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  buy  in  Canada  oils, 
white  lead  and  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  colours,  paints  and 
varnishes. 

952.  Canned  goods.— A  French  agent  wants  to  get  in   touch   with  Canadian 

exporters  of  canned  goods. 

953.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  French  agent  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes. 

954.  Feathers. — A.  French  agent  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  deal- 
ing in  feathers. 

955.  Apples. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  import  Canadian  apples. 

956.  Food  products. — An  agent  in  Marseille  wants  food  products  from  Canada. 

957.  Iron  and  steel. — A  French  agent  requires  representation  in  France  of  Cana- 
dian firm  exporting  steel  and  iron. 

958.  A  returned  French-Canadian  officer  who,  previous  to  enlistment  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  builders'  supplies  trade,  wishes  to  arrange  for  representation  of 
Canadian  firms  in  France.  He  is  fluent  in  both  French  and  English.  Can  refer  to 
leading  Canadian  architects  and  builders. 

959.  Agency. — A  commission  merchant  in  Paris  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  trade  for  import  and -export. 

960.  Lumber  and  wood. — A  French  agent  wants  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  lumber  and  wood. 

961.  Agency. — A  French  firm  in  Marseille  would  like  to  sell  Canadian  products 
of  all  kinds  in  the  southern  part  of  France. 

962.  Food. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Geneva  would  like  to  represent  in  Switzer- 
land Canadian  exporters  of  food  products. 
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EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

/  The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 

restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 
K  from  any  Customs  port.    Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 

Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24  and  amendments  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Ti;ade  Board,  Ottawa,  or  to 
Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addresse'd  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  ofl  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Fortnightly  sailings  will  commence  after  January  10,  1919. 
Sailings  will  be  every  alternate  Friday  after  February  21,  1919.  Address 
inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  X.S. 


SPINNING  FLAX  IN  CANADA. 

A  new  company  has  been  established  in  Guelph  under  the  name,  "  Flax  Spinners 
Limited,"  with  authorized  capital  of  $500,000.  The  plant  adjoins  the  property  of 
Dominion  Linens  Limited.  The  main  building  is  500  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  About 
eleven  carloads  of  equipment  are  now  being  installed,  and  further  shipments  of 
machinery  are  en  route  from  Ireland  and  England. 

The  plant  will  produce  both  tow  and  line  yarns,  and  both  dry  and  wet  spun, 
producing  line  yarns  in  counts  as  high  as  60's  to  SO's.  Capacity  will  be  upwards  of  one 
million  pounds  finished  produd  per  annum. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water   street,   St,   John's.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  street, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostok.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 

Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.  Johnston,   Sun  Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange    Building,  C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  Norway.   Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 

from    Canada    to    Norway,    Sweden  and 

British  West  Indies.  Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Ft.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE:. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France: 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
•  Milan,  British  Consul. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General. 


Venezuela : 

Caracas,   Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
•  Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  othei 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  (Monthly.; 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1918,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  in,  1913,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 
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WAR  MEASURES— CANADA. 

Sailing  Vessels — Submarine  Danger  Zone, 

LICENSES  FOR  CLEARANCE  NO  LONGER  REQUIRED. 

An  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  3086)  of  December  10,  1918,  reads  as  follows:— 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  in  view  of  the  changed  war 
conditions,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  restriction  upon  sailing 
vessels  in  Order  in  Council  (No.  4360  of  the  21st  February,  1918,  prohibiting  sucb 
vessels  from  clearing  from  a  port  in  Canada  on  any  voyage  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  the  vessel  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  enter,  navigate,  or  pass  through  the 
war  zone  of  enemy  submarine  activity  surrounding  the  British  islands  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  thereto,  unless  a  license  permitting  the  vessel  to  clear  on  such  voyage 
shall  have  first  been  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  withdrawn,  and  the  said  Order  in  Council  is  hereby  rescinded." 

Barley,  Rye,  Buckwheat,  Flax,  Peas  and  Beans  Licensed  for  Import  or  Export. 

(Customs  Memo.  2269-B.) 

December  20,  1918.— Referring  to  Customs  Memos.  2206-B  and  2256-B,  the  Board 
of  Grain  Supervisors  has  given  general  approval  for  both  the  importation  and  the 
exportation  of  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  peas  and  beans. 

The  Canadian  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Canada  Food  Board  have  agreed  thereto, 
and  by  arrangement  between  these  boards  it  is  now  determined  that  the  above-men- 
tioned foodstuffs  may  be  imported  or  exported  without  individual  licenses  in  each  case. 

Collectors  of  customs  at  ports  of  exit  have  been  authorized  to  license  the  exporta- 
tion of  these  commodities  by  endorsement  of  the  shippers'  export  entries,  and  collectors 
at  ports  of  entry  to  consider  same  as  licensed  for  importation  under  the  authority  of 
this  memo. 

Individual  licenses  on  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Supervisors  are  still 
required  in  the  case  of  either  the  importation  or  exportation  of  wheat  or  oats. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  NOTICES  AFFECTING  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Relaxation  of  British  Export  Prohibitions. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  the  following  relaxation  of  the  exist- 
ing prohibitions  of  export  and  import  will  be  brought  into  force  as  from  Friday,  13th 
December.    Further  relaxations  will  be  announced  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Journal. 

A.  EXPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  affected  and  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
nature  of  the  prohibitions  applicable  to  each.    In  explanation  of  the  changes  it  should 
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be  noted  that  goods  on  list  A  are  prohibited  to  all  destinations,  and  goods  on  list  B  to 
all  destinations  outside  the  British  Empire,  while  goods  on  list  C  are  prohibited  only 
to  countries  neighbouring  enemy  countries.* 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  existing  position  regarding  trading  with 
enemy  countries  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  modifications. 

(Note. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  proclamation  of  the  1st  October, 
1918,  all  goods,  whether  mentioned  by  name  or  not  (except  printed  matter  and  accom- 
panied personal  effects),  are  prohibited  on  list  C.) 

Iron  and  Steel  Wire  to  Remain  on  List  A. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  on  list  A  all  iron  and 
steel  wire.  The  removal  of  card  wire  and  heald  wire  to  list  C,  announced  on  page 
657  of  the  Board  of  Trade  J ournal  of  21st  November,  must  therefore  be  cancelled,  and 
these  goods  must  be  regarded  as  on  list  A  until  further  notice. 

Headings  to  be  Transferred  from  One  List  to  Another. 


Heading-.  From.  To. 

Aeroplane  dope   A  C 

Aluminium  and  alloys  of  aluminium   A  B 

Aluminium  powder   A  B 

Antimony  and  alloys  of  antimony.;   A  B 

Antimony,  sulphides  and  oxides  of,  and  mixtures  contain- 
ing- sulphides  and  oxides  of  antimony   A  B 

Bolts,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Ferro-manganese   A  B 

Ferro-silicon   A  B 

Galvanized  sheets,  corrugated  or  flat.   A  C 

Ivory,  vegetable,  and  manufactures  thereof   A  C 

Nickel,  its  ores  and  alloys   A  B 

Nickel  nitrate   B  C 

Nickel,  oxides  and  salts  of   (except  nickel  ammonium-sul- 
phate,  which   is   prohibited   to    all   destinations),  and 

mixtures  containing  such  oxides  or  salts  of  nickel ....  B  C 

Nuts,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Oakum   A  B 

Rivets,  iron  or  steel   A  C 

Screws  manufactured  from  iron  or  steel  wire   A  C 

Silicon  manganese   A  B 

Thorium  and  its  alloys   A  B 

Turnbuckles  suitable  for  aeroplanes   A  C 

Wire  cloth,  iron  or  steel   A  C 


Headings  Altered. 
Delete.  Substitute. 


(A)  Asbestos     and     articles  manufactured 
wholly  or  partly  of  asbestos. 

Boots  and  shoes,  materials  and  tools  used 
in  the  manufacture  of,  the  following: — 
(A)  Lasts. 

(A)  Cartridges,    charges    of    all    kinds  and 
their  component  parts. 

(A)  Copper  manufactures,  the  following: — 
All  articles  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 
of  copper  or  its  alloys,  except  articles 
partly  manufactured  of  copper  or  its 
alloys  in  which  the  total  weight  of 
copper  and  copper  alloy  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  article,  and  does  not  exceed  56 
pounds. 


(A)  Asbestos,  raw,  crude,  and  opened  fibre. 
(C)  Articles  manufactured  wholly  or  partly 
of  asbestos. 


(B)  Wooden  lasts. 

(C)  Iron  lasts. 

(A)  Cartridges,    charges    of   all    kinds  and 
their  component  parts  except  detonators. 

(C)  Detonators. 
Copper  manufactures,  the  following : — 

(A)  Wire   manufactured   of   copper   or  its 
alloys. 

(B)  Bars,  circles,  plates,  rods,  sheets,  strip, 
tubes,  manufactured  of  copper  or  its  alloys. 

(C)  Copper     manufactures     not  otherwise 
prohibited. 


*  All  destinations  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries  in  Europe 
and  on  the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  French  possessions,  Italy  and  Italian  possessions, 
and  Portugal,  and  to  all  ports  in  any  such  foreign  countries. 
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Headings  Altered — Continued. 


Delete. 


Substitute. 


(A)  Fishing  gear,  including  fish  hooks,  but 
not  including  other  tackle  for  fishing  by 
rod  and  line. 

(A)  Oils,  fixed,  all  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  articles  and  mixtures  containing  such 
oils  not  otherwise  specifically  prohibited. 


(A)  Phosphorous  compounds. 


(B)  Rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  balata,  goods 
made  wholly  or  partly  of,  not  otherwise 
specifically  prohibited. 

(A)  Steel  plates  and  sheets. 


(A)  Tools,  small,  the  following:  Adzes, 
augers,  bars  (boring,  jumping  and  pinch- 
ing), boring  cutters,  braces  and  bits, 
chisels,  choppers,  chucks,  cleavers, 
cramps,  crowbars,  drilling  posts  files 
(other  than  shoemakers'  seat  files), 
forks  (stone,  roadmaking  and  coke),  gim- 
lets, gouges,  hacksaws,  and  their  com- 
ponent parts,  hammers  (hand  varieties), 
knives  (carpenters',  coopers',  farriers', 
glaziers',  and  painters'),  lathe  tools,  levels 
(spirit),  measuring  tools,  milling  cutters, 
pincers,  pipe  cutters,  planes  (wood  and 
iron),  railbenders  or  jimcrows,  reamers, 
road-scrapers,  saws  (cross-cut)  frame 
and  pit),  saws  (hand),  screwdrivers  or 
tunscrews,  screwing  tackle,  shaves  (coop- 
ers'), shears  and  snips  (tinman's),  slitting 
saws,  spanners,  spokeshaves,  squares  (car- 
penters', fitters'  and  smiths'),  thread 
milling  hobs,  tongs  (farriers'),  twist  drills, 
wedges  (wood-splitting),  wrenches. 

(A)  Wire,  barbed,  and  galvanized  wire,  and 
implements  for  cutting  or  fixing  such  wire. 


(B)  Blankets      manufactured      wholly  or 

partly  of  wool  or  hair. 
(B)  Felt  made'  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  or 

hair. 
(B)  Rugs,  horse. 
Wool  and  woollen  goods  : — • 

(A)  Saddle  felt. 

(A)  Saddle  serge. 

(A)  Woollen  collar  check. 

(B)  Hair,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations. 

(B)  Wool,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  except  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  all  destinations. 


(A)  Fishing  gear,  not  including  tackle  for 
fishing  by  rod  and  line. 

(C)  Fishing  tackle  (including  fish  hooks) 
for  fishing  by  rod  and  line. 

(A)  Oils,  fixed,  all  animal  and  vege- 
table, and  articles  and  mixtures  contain- 
ing such  oils,  except  india-rubber  substitute 
and  oil  varnish. 

(C)  India-rubber  substitute. 

(C)  Oil  varnish. 

(A)  Phosphorous  compounds,  except  phos- 
phorous sesquisulphide  and  triphenyl 
phosphate. 

(C)  Phosphorous  sesquisulphide. 

(C)  Triphenyl  phosphate. 

(B  Rubber  gloves,  surgical. 

(C)  Rubber  manufactures  not  otherwise  spe- 
cifically prohibited. 

(A)  Steel  plates  and  sheets,  except  black 
steel  sheets  less  than  one-eight  inch  thick. 

(C)  Black  steel  sheets  less  than  one-eighth 
inch  thick. 

(A)  Braces  and  bits. 

(A)  Forks  (stone,  road-making  and  coke). 

(A)  Hammers   (hand  varieties). 

(A)  Pincers. 

(A)  Pipe-wrenches. 

(A)  Planes     (wood    and     iron),  excluding 

plane-irons. 
(A)  Spokeshaves. 


(A)  Wire,  barbed. 
(A)  Wire,  galvanized. 
(A)  Nippers. 
(A)  Pliers. 

(C)  Implements  for  cutting  or  fixing  barbed 
or  galvanized  wire,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fically prohibited. 


(C)  Hair,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  not  otherwise  specifically 
prohibited. 

(C)  Wool,  all  manufactures,  mixtures  and 
products  of,  not  otherwise  specifically 
prohibited. 


New  Prohibition. — Textile  Machinery  to  be  Placed  on  List  A. 

With  regard  to  this  prohibition  on  textile  machinery,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
separate  prohibition  under  this  heading  is  consequent  on  the  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion on  manufactures  containing  copper  from  the  A  to  the  C  list  (see  above).  Textile 
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machinery,  the  export  of  which  to  all  countries  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  pro- 
hibited by  virtue  of  prohibitions  upon  certain  of  its  component  parts,  has  now  to  be 
mentioned  specifically  on  the  prohibition  list. 

In  the  Journal  of  last  week  appeared  a  notice  as  follows: — 

B.  IMPORT  PROHIBITIONS. 

"  A  general  license  will  be  issued  on  the  6th  December  to  permit  of  the  import 
of  any  quantity  of  the  following  articles.  The  license  will  be  valid  until  31st  March, 
1919. 

"  This  general  license  will  not  for  the  present  relieve  importers  from  the  necessity 
for  procuring  a  1  permit  to  purchase J  if  the  goods  are  imported  from  the  United 
States.  A  further  intimation  in  regard  to  this  requirement  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  Mats  and  matting. 

"  Plaits  and  plaiting." 

The  above  notice  should  be  amended  by  inserting  the  following  corrections:  31st 
March  should  read  1st  March.  Plaits  and  plaiting  should  read  plaiting  of  all  descrip- 
tions {including  plaiting  of  straw). 

Free  Licensing  of  British  Linen  and  Hemp  Thread,  Twines  and  Cordage  for  Export 

to  British  Possessions. 

The  ruling  of  the  British  War  Trade  Department  announcing  that  linen  thread, 
yarns  and  twines  are  being  licensed  freely  for  export  to  British  possessions  without 
reservation  as  to  quantity  or  purpose  for  which  required,  has  been  made  to  include 
hemp  thread,  twine  and  cordage. 

UNITED  STATES  WAR  MEASURES  AFFECTING  CANADA. 
Restricted  Exports. 

EXPORT  OF  SEED  CORN  FROM   UNITED  STATES,  TO  CANADA. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Seed  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.Il.  .422),  that  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 10,  1918,  licenses  will  be  granted  for  a  limited  quantity  of  seed  corn  (without 
restriction  as  to  varieties)  for  export  to  Canada. 

All  applications  for  licenses  to  export  seed  corn  to  Canada  in  quantities  exceeding 
100  bushels  must  have  attached  thereto  a  Canadian  import  permit,  issued  by  the 
Canada  Food  Board,  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  the  consignee  for  the  quantity  specified  in 
the  application  for  export  license. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Canada  Food  Board  whereby  applications 
for  licenses  to  export  seed  corn  in  quantities  of  100  bushels  or  less  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Canadian  import  permit. 

REMOVALS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST. 

The  United  States  War  Trade  Board  announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.K.  391) 
the  removal  of  the  following  commodities  from  the  United  States  Export  Conserva- 
tion List,  effective  December  18,  1918 : — 


Acetanilidt. 
Acetate  of  cellulose. 
Acetic  acid,  glacial. 
Acetic  anhydride. 
Acid  phosphate. 


Acids,  as  follows : — 
Acetic,  glacial. 

Carbolic  (phenol),  and  its  derivatives. 

Nitric,  and  its  salts. 

Phosphoric. 
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Acids,  as  follows — Con. 
Salicylic. 

Sulphuric,  and  its  salts. 
Almond   (bitter),  artificial   oil  of. 
Alum : — 

Ammonia. 

Chrome. 

Ferric. 

Potash. 
Amorphous  phosphorous. 
Antimony,  as  follows  : — 

Black. 

Oxide. 

Salts. 
Antiphlogistine. 
Ash,  soda. 
Ashes,  wood. 
Balls,  naphthalene. 
Benzone  (from  coal-tar). 
Benzine  oil. 

Benzoic  acid  and  its  salts. 
Benzol  and  its  derivatives. 
Bichromates,  all. 
Black  antimony. 
Bromides,  all. 

Bromine  and  its  compounds. 
Caps,  percussion. 

Carbolic  acid  (phenol)   and  its  deriva- 
tives. 

Carbon  tetrachloride. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Castor  oil,  sulphonated. 
Cattle  manure. 
Cellulose,  acetate  of. 
Cevadilla. 
Chlorates. 
Chlorine. 
Chloroform. 
Chrome  alum. 
Chromic  acid  and  its  salts. 
Chromium,  chemical  compounds  there- 
of and  their  products. 
Cloves,  oil  of. 
Cocoa  leaves  and  products. 
Cyanamide. 
Degras,  moellon. 
Double  acid  phosphate. 
Ferric  alum. 

Fertilizers,  as  follows: — 
Acid  phosphate. 
Cyanamide. 
M:mure. 
Mixed. 


Fertilizers — C  on. 

Superphosphate. 

Tankage. 

Wood  ashes. 
Formaldehyde  and  its  derivatives. 
Formalin. 

Gauze,  hospital  and  medical. 
Glacial  acetic  acid. 
Glycerine. 

Greases,  as  follows  : — 

Moellon  degras. 
Guano. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. 
Hexamine. 
Hospital  gauze. 
Hydrate  of  soda. 
Hydroxide  of  soda. 
Iodine. 

Ipecac  and  its  derivatives. 
Lacquers. 

Manure,  as  follows  : — 
Cattle. 
Guano. 
Potato. 
Sheep. 

Mercury  and  its  compounds. 
Metallic  potassium. 
Mirbane,  oil  of. 
Mixed,  fertilizers. 
Medical  gauze. 
Moellon  degras. 

Molybdenum   and   chemical  compounds 
thereof. 

Naphthalene  and  its  derivatives. 
Naphthalene  balls. 
Nitrates,  all. 

Nitric  acid  and  its  salts. 
Nitro  compounds. 
Novocain. 
Oil  of  cloves. 
Oils,  as  follows  : — 

Bitter  almond,  artificial  oil  of. 

Castor,  sulphonated. 

Clove. 

Tviirbane.  oil  of. 

Rapeseed. 

Red  oil. 

Turkey-red  oil. 
Oxide  of  antimony. 
Paraffin  wax. 
Percussion  caps. 

Phenol    (carbolic  acid)   and  its  deriva- 
tives. 
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REMOVALS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  CONSERVATION  LIST — Continued. 


Phosphate,  as  follows: — 
Acid. 

Double  acid. 
Phosphides. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Phi  isphorous  sesquisulphide. 
Phosphorous. 

Amorphous. 

Yellow. 
Potassium,  metallic. 
Potato  manure. 
Procaine. 
Quicksilver. 
Rapeseed  oil. 
Eed  oil. 
Root,  senega. 
Sabadilla. 
Salicyclic  acid. 
Saltpetre. 

Salts,  as  follows: — 

Antimony. 

Benzoic  acid. 

Chromic  acid. 

Nitric  acid. 

Radium. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Senega  root. 

Sesquisulphide,  phosphorous. 


Sheep  manure. 
Silver  nitrate. 
Soda  ash. 

Soda,  compounds  of  (see  sodium  com- 
pounds). 

Sodium  compounds,  as  follows: — 

Benzoate. 

Bichronate. 

Bromide. 

Carbonate. 

Chlorate. 

Hydrate. 

Hydroxide. 

Nitrate. 
Sulphates,  all. 
Sulphonated  castor  oil. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts. 

Superphosphate. 

Tankage. 

Tetrachloride,  carbon. 
Tetrachlormethane. 
Toluene  and  its  derivatives. 
Toluol  and  its  derivatives. 
Turkey-red  oil. 
Wax,  paraffin. 
Wood  ashes. 
Yellow  phosphorous. 


Shippers  are  reminded  that  individual  licenses  for  shipment  to  Canada  or  New- 
foundland of  items  not  on  the  export  conservation  list  are  not  required. 

EXPORT  OF  COTTONSEED  MEAL  TO  CANADA. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, announces  in  a  new  ruling  (W.T.B.R.  421)  that  licenses  to  export  a  limited 
quantity  of  cottonseed  meal  to  Canada  will  be  granted. 

All  applications  for  licenses  to  export  cottonseed  meal  to  Canada  must  have 
attached  thereto  a  Canadian  import  permit,  issued  by  the  Canada  Food  Board,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  to  the  consignee  and  for  the  quantity  specified  on  the  application  for  export 
license. 


EGYPTIAN  SUGAR  CROP  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

(Consul  Arthur  Garrels,  Alexandria,  October  -4;    data  taken  from  September 
Bulletin  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

Weather  favourable  for  sugar  cane  and  water  supply  ample.  The  attack  from 
stalk  borer  is  general  throughout  the  whole  sugar  cane  belt.  Nevertheless,  the  crop 
presents  a  good  appearance,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fertilizer,  the  expected  yield 
is  not  quite  satisfactory.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  the  crop  is  being  cut  for 
consumption  by  the  natives. 
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MARKET  FOR  FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston. 
Part  II. 
folding  tables. 

Bristol,  England,  November  5,  1918. — The  first  part  of  this  report  dealing  with 
the  market  for  folding  chairs  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  770.  An  endea- 
vour is  made  in  this  second  part  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  types  of  folding  tables  which 
find  a  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Many  kinds  of  tables  are  sold  but  it  is  only 
possible  in  a  report  of  this  kind  to  show  certain  lines  in  demand.  It  is  not  here  meant 
that  the  tables  shown  in  the  illustrations  are  the  only  makes  which  find  a  sale,  but  to 
indicate  the  sizes,  shapes  and  styles  of  tables  sold  in  this  country.  Canadians  make 
various  kinds  of  tables  which,  although  different  in  style,  are  of  the  right  shape  and 
size  and  are  probably  quite  suitable  for  the  English  market.  Other  Canadian-made 
folding  tables  might  require  some  slight  adjustment  or  alteration  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  sale,  but  these  matters  could  be  easily  ascertained  if  samples,  prices  and 
all  possible  information  are  sent  to  this  office  in  order  that  they  may  be  shown  to  the 
trade.  Perhaps  also  certain  firms  who  have  woodworking  machinery  which  has  been 
employed  on  war  orders  might  wish  to  do  something  along  these  lines.  Now  is  cer- 
tainly the  time  in  which  to  make  arrangements  for  representation,  submission  of 
samples  and  all  preliminary  matters  with  a  view  to  future  trade.  This  office  will  be 
pleased  to  co-operate  with  all  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  open  up  a  market  for  their 
goods. 

As  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  part  I,  the  pre-war  retail  prices  are  given 
in  all  cases.  The  manufacturer  gave  to  the  wholesaler  a  discount  off  these  prices  of 
33J  per  cent  plus  10  per  cent  with  an  additional  5  per  cent  cash  discount,  while  the 
wholesaler  allowed  the  retailer  a  discount  of  33&  per  cent  off  the  retail  prices.  The 
carriage  was  paid  to  the  customers  for  orders  of  over  six  tables. 


RESTAURANT  TABLE. 

This  table  has  a  good  quality  wood  top  with  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  height  is  29"  inches,  the  legs  being  of  hardwood  and  having  compensation 
joints.  The  short  tables  with  legs  as  shown  in  the  illustration  are  supplied  in  any 
greater  width  than  2  feet  6  inches  but  in  no  lengths  beyond  4  feet.    The  folder  portion 
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shows  the  metal  buttons  for  securing  the  legs  to  the  top  in  order  to  keep  them  secure 
when  handling  the  table  folded  up.    The  pre-war  retail  prices  were  as  follows: — 


3  ft.  0  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in. .  *   lis.  4d.  ($2.76) 

3    44  3  44  x  2    44  6    44    12s.  4d.  ($3.00) 

3    44  6  44  x  2    44  6    44    13s.  2d.  ($3.20) 

3  44  9  44  x  2    44  6    44    14s.  Od.  ($3.41) 

4  44  0  44  x  2    44  6    44    .  .  15s.  Od.  ($3.65) 


CATERERS'  TABLES. 


Two  different  styles  of  caterers'  tables  are  illustrated.  The  pattern  leg  shown  in 
No.  1  is  used  largely  for  tables  under  6  feet  in  length,  but  it  can  also  be  used  on 
tables  of  greater  length. 

The  pre-war  retail  prices  for  No.  1  caterers'  tables  were: — 

4  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in   13s.  3d.  ($3.22) 

5  44   0    44    x  3    44    0    44    17s.  6d.  ($4.26) 

6  44   0    44    x  2    44    6    "   .  .         17s.  3d.  ($4.20) 

6    44   0    44    x  3'   44    0    "   21s.  Od.  ($5.11) 


No.  II  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  catering  work  such  as  in  camps  or 
where  plant  is  subjected  to  rough  treatment.  This  table  is  used  mostly  for  lengths  over 
6  feet. 

The  pre-war  retail  prices  ranged  as  follows: — 

7  ft.  x  2  ft.  6  in   20s.  6d.  ($4.99) 

8  44   x  2    "   0    "   18s.  8d.  ($4.54) 

8   44  x  2   4  4   6   44    23s.  Od.  ($5.60) 

Both  of  these  styles  of  caterers'  tables  are  20  inches  in  height.  They  were  stained 
if  desired  for  an  extra  charge  of  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  and  were  supplied  with  iron-bound 
corners  at  2s.  3d.  (55  cents)  extra  to  list  prices. 
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TEA  OR  LUNCHEON  TABLE. 

The  folding  table  shown  above  can  be  "used  as  a  tea  or  luncheon  table  or  for 
shooting  parties,  camping  out  in  the  country,  workroom,  catering  and  a  display  table 
for  shop,  showroom,  or  warehouse,  and  as  an  occasional  table  in  the  house.  It  has 
compensation  joints  and  is  guaranteed  to  withstand  any  climate.  It  is  made  mostly 
in  two  sizes :  A  is  5  feet  10  inches  long  by  3  feet  wide,  by  2®  inches  high,  and  B  is  4 
feet  6  inches  long,  by  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  by  27  inches  high.  The  following  table 
will  indicate  the  woods  used,  together  with  the  pre-war  prices.  The  wholesale  and 
manufacturers'  prices  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  off  the  discounts  mentioned 
previously : — 

A.  B. 


Deal  (best  selected)    .  .  . 

23s. 

3d. 

( 

$  5 

.66) 

17s. 

Od. 

($ 

4 

14) 

Varnished  

28s. 

3d. 

( 

6 

88) 

2.0  s. 

6d. 

( 

4 

99) 

Stained  and  varnished- 

-mahogany 

walnut  or  green . . 

31s. 

3d. 

( 

7 

61) 

22s. 

6d. 

( 

5 

48) 

Birch  

27s. 

<0d. 

( 

6 

57) 

21s. 

6d. 

( 

23) 

Varnished  

32s. 

Od. 

( 

7 

79) 

25s. 

Od. 

( 

6 

09) 

Stained  and  varnished- 

-mahogany, 

walnut  or  green  .  .  . 

35s. 

Od. 

( 

•  8 

50.) 

27s. 

Od. 

( 

6 

57) 

Oak  

32s. 

3d. 

( 

7 

85) 

25s. 

6d. 

( 

6 

21) 

Natural  varnished.  .    .  . 

38s. 

3d. 

( 

9 

31) 

30b. 

Od. 

( 

7 

30) 

Dark  varnished  

41  s. 

3d. 

( 

liO 

03) 

32s. 

Od. 

( 

7 

79) 

Teak,  plain  

( 

13 

14) 

41s. 

6d. 

( 

10 

09) 

It*  desired  this  table  can  be  fitted  with  telescopic  handles  enabling  the  table  to 
be  carried  out  into  the  garden  from  the  house  in  one  journey.  The  set  of  four  handles 
in  hardwood  retailed  at  3s.  (73  cents)  extra,  for  either  of  the  above  two  sized  tables. 
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be  noted  the  metal  buttons  used  to  keep  the  legs  secure  for  catching  hold  when 
handling  the  table  folded  up.  A  table  with  a  top  having  a  diameter  of  3  feet  6  inches 
to  seal  six  persons  retailed  at  19s.  9d.  ($4.81),  and  one  with  a  top  diameter  of  4  feet 
to  seat  eight  persons  sold  for  24s.  6d.  ($5.96),  while  a  table  to  seat  ten  persons  or  more 
with  a  top  diameter  of  4  feet  6  inches  retailed  at  30s.  6d.  ($7.42). 


FILLETED  TABLE. 

This  is  a  well  finished  table  of  best  selected  deal  throughout.  The  filleted  sides 
protect  the  hardwood  legs  when  folded,  stiffen  the  table  and  add  to  the  appearance. 
The  principal  size  is  5  feet  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  by  29  inches  high,  which  in  the 
plain  retailed  at  22s.  6d.  ($5.48)  and  varnished  at  26s.  6d.  ($6.45).  These  tables  are 
sometimes  sold  in  lengths  below  5  feet,  down  to  2  feet  3  inches,  and  in  lengths  above 
5  feet,  but  5  feet  is  the  stock  size. 


SOLID-TOP  TABLE. 

The  illustration  shows  a  table  which  is  made  in  solid  oak,  fumed  and  dull 
polished,  and  in  teak  (plain).  The  top  is  30  inches  by  30  inches,  by  28  inches  high. 
It  cannot  collapse  when  in  use  and  can  be  used  as  a  tea  table,  writing  table,  card  table 
or  work  table.  With  a  drawer  it  retailed  at  25s.  ($6.09)  in  oak  and  36<s.  ($8.76)  in  teak. 
Without  a  drawer  it  sold  at  20s.  ($4.87)  in  oak  and  30s.  ($7.30)  in  teak. 
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CARD  TABLE. 

This  card  table  folds  quite  flat  having  a  thickness  of  2f  inches.  It  has  a  drawer 
15  inches  by  10  inches  by  If  inches  inside  measurement.  When  stained  walnut  or 
mahogany  and  polished  it  sold  for  27s.  6d.  ($6.69)  with  a  drawer,  and  21s.  6d.  ($5.23) 
without  a  drawer,  and  in  oak,  fumed  and  dull  polished  the  retail  price  was  32s.  6d. 
($7.91)  and  26s.  6d.  ($6.45)  with  and  without  a  drawer  respectively,  while  in  mahogany 
or  teak  polished  it  sold  with  a  drawer  at  42s.  ($10.22),  and  without  a  drawer  at  36s. 
($8.76).  The  top  is  30  inches  by  30  inches  and  the  height  28  inches.  The  table  has  a 
woven  cloth  centre  and  a  2-inch  polished  rim  designed  to  facilitate  the  renewal  of  the 
cloth.  The  illustration  shows  coppered  ash  trays  and  glass  holders  fitted  at  each 
corner  these  fittings  cost  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  extra  for  a  set  of  four. 


CHESS  TABLE. 

This  chess  table  retailed  at  23s.  ($5.60).  It  has  an  inlaid  chess  board  (21  inches 
square)  fitted  in  a  wide  oak  rim  (top  24  inches  by  24  inches)  and  oak  legs.  The  whole 
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is  fumed  and  dull  polished.  When  folded  up  the  top  buttons  down  to  the  legs  and 
there  ie  a  convenient  hand-rail  for  carrying  the  table.  This  is  a  useful  style  of  table 
for  clubs  and  recreation  rooms. 


COMBINATION  TABLE. 

A  combination  table  and  writing  slope  is  shown  above.  The  top  measures  24 
inches  by  24  inches,  and  the  centre  is  of  green  felt.  The  height  is  28  inches.  The 
folded  thickness  is  2|-  inches,  and  the  bar  ishown  in  the  closed  position  near  the  top  of 
the  table  forms  a  convenient  handle  for  hanging  up  or  carrying  by.  The  prices  varied 
from  6s.  9d.  ($1.60)  to  18s.  6d.  ($4.50),  according  to  the  wood  used  and  the  finish. 
In  deal  stained  and  varnished  the  retail  price  was  6s.  7d.  ($1.60),  in  oak,  fumed  and 
dull  polished  and  with  a  2-inch  rim  13s.  6d.  ($3.28),  in  oak  fumed  and  dull  polished 
with  a  2-inch  rim,  but  with  leather  cloth  centre  as  a  writing  table  14s.  6d.  ($3.53). 
in  oak  fumed,  with  2|-inch  rim  and  fitted  with  coppered  ash  tray  at  each  corner  the 
top  being  28  inches  by  28  inches,  18s.  6d.  ($4.50),  and  the  same  without  fittings  at 
the  corners  16s.  6d.  ($4.01). 


GARDEN  SLAT  TABLE. 


The  slat  table  here  illustrated  is  used  for  the  garden.  The  slats  are  usually  two 
inches  wide  and  are  placed  close  together.  The  ton  is  held  to  the  legs  when  folded  by 
a  rivetted  button.  Two  sizes  are  generally  sold.  One  with  a  top  measuring  22  inches 
by  30  inches,  varnished  in  birch,  7s.  ($1.70),  and  in  teak,  plain,  15s.  9d.  ($3.83).  The 
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other  with  a  top  28  inches  by  36  inches,  varnished  in  birch  9s.  ($2.19),  and  in  teak 
plain,  20s.  3d.  ($4.93). 

OCCASIONAL   KNOCKABOUT  TABLE. 

A  somewhat  similar  table  also  finds  a  sale  as  an  occasional  knockabout  table. 
Instead  of  the  slats  this  table  has  a  f-inch  deal  top  and  birch  legs.  The  joints  are 
glued  and  compensated.  The  folded  thickness  is  2J  inches,  and  the  table  can  be  used 
in  all  classes  of  catering  where  small  and  closely  folding  tables  are  required.  It  is 
also  a  good  work  or  tea  table  for  indoor  or  outdoor  domestic  use.  Five  sizes  were 
usually  made: — 


Size  1.    Top  22  in.  x  22  in   6s.  Od.  ($1.46) 

"     2.       "   22    "  x  30    "   7s.  6d.  (  1.82) 

"     3.       "   28    "   x  28    "   8s.  3d.  (  2.01) 

"     4.       "   28    "   x  36    "   9s.  9d.  (  2.37) 

"     5.       "   30    "  x  30    "    (round  top)   9s.  6d.  (  2.31) 

5.    Plain  pak  throughout   14s.  Od.  (  3.41) 

5.    Oak,  fumed  and  dull  polished   17s.  Od.  (  4.14) 


If  any  additional  information  or  help  is  desired  this  office  will  be  pleased  to  give 
all  possible  assistance. 

FIFTEEN  PER  CENT  OF  SHIPPING  SPACE  FOR  PRIVATE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

SHIPMENTS. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  during  the  month  of  January  steamship 
companies  operating  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  control  of 
15  per  cent  of  the  freight  space  instead  of  10  per  cent  as  heretofore. 

FARM  TRACTORS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(Consul  H.  Albert  Johnson,  Dundee,  November  18,  United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  result  of  the  season's  working  with  tractors  is  that  some  17,000  acres  have 
been  ploughed,  2,500  acres  cultivated,  5,000  acres  grubbed,  and  4,300  acres  harrowed. 
The  acreage  harrowed  would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  disk  harrows  had  been 
available  earlier  in  spring. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  consulted  the  different 
district  agricultural  committees  as  to  their  probable  requirements  for  harvesting 
operations,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  acreage  that  had  been  cropped.  Each 
committee  furnished  the  board  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  binders  that  would 
be  required  in  its  district,  and  arrangements  were  made  forthwith  for  the  supply  of 
not  only  that  number  of  binders,  but  a  reserve  equal  to  about  50'  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated requirements.  Timely  delivery  of  these  machines  was  given,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  practically  the  whole  number  has  been  utilized. 

More  Machines  to  be  Available  Next  Season. 

The  demand  for  assistance  in  harvesting  the  crops  was  much  in  excess  of  what 
was  anticipated,  and  the  work  performed  by  the  tractors  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. The  acreage  returns  for  binder  operations  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
it  is  noted  from  those  received  that  the  performances  in  most  cases  are  very  creditable, 
the  quality  of  the  work  being  of  a  high  standard.  In  most  cases  the  binders  were 
supplied  with  both  tractor  attachments  and  horse  poles,  so  that  they  were  used  with 
tractors  or  horses  as  required. 

So  far  as  the  supply  of  the  machines  and  implements  is  concerned,  the  prospects 
for  next  season's  operations  are  very  good. 
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DEMAND  FOR  MOLYBDENUM  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Chief  United  Kingdom  Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson. 

London,  26th  November,  1918. — One  of  the  most  important  metallurgical  develop- 
ments resulting  from  the  war  has  been  the  greatly  increased  use  of  molybdenum  in  the 
manufacture  of  alloy  steels,  and  as  Canada  has  contributed  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  increased  output  of  molybdenum,  and  is  known  to  possess  considerable  unde- 
veloped deposits  of  the  mineral,  the  future  nature  of  the  demand  for  molybdenum  must 
be  a  matter  of  direct  interest. 

Previous  to  the  war,  while  molybdenum  had  been  employed  to  an  increasing  extent 
as  its  particular  qualities  had  become  more  thoroughly  known,  there  were  certain 
natural  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way,  more  particularly,  in  comparison  with 
tungsten,  but  the  special  and  unique  qualities  which  molybdenum  possesses  for  the 
production  of  guns  of  large  calibre  and  rifle  barrels,  combined  with  the  difficulties  of 
securing  sufficient  supplies  of  tungsten,  caused  after  the  outobreak  of  war  a  sudden 
and  imperative  demand  for  molybdenum,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  deposits,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  located  in  Canada.  At  the 
same  time  prices  rose  to  a  very  high  level. 

The  main  question  affecting  the  future  is  whether  the  existing  supplies  will  suffice 
for  ordinary  requirements  now  that  the  special  war  demand  has  ceased,  and  in  order 
to  secure  authentic  information  a  number  of  important  authorities  have  been  consulted, 
including  the  Imperial  Institute  which,  at  the  time  when  the  demand  for  molydenum 
was  so  urgent,  made  a  special  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  world's  resources  of 
the  mineral. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  greatly  increased  output  now  available  is 
likely  to  cover  these  requirements  and  may  even  exceed  them,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  demand  for  armaments  must  substantially  decrease  with  the  termination  of  the 
war.  Upon  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  possible  other  uses  to  which 
molydenum  may  be  put  as  a  result  of  discoveries  made  in  the  extensive  research  and 
experimental  work  which  is  being  carried  on. 

Another  factor  which  is  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  molybdenum  as  far 
as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned  is  the  fact  that  since  the  war  the  production  of 
tungsten,  which  was  previously  only  obtainable  from  Germany,  has  been  established 
upon  a  large  scale  in  Lancashire,  and  that  a  number  of  the  principal  Sheffield  users 
of  the  mineral  are  interested  in  the  enterprise  and  will  naturally  give  the  preference 
to  tungsten — which,  moreover,  many  British  steel  makers  consider  more  satisfactory 
for  certain  special  purposes — in  many  cases  where  molybdenum  might  be  used  as  an 
alternative. 

The  price  of  tungsten  has  increased  about  three-fold  since  1913,  and  should  the 
price  fall  as  a  result  of  this  increased  production,  the  demand  for  molybdenum  might 
be  further  reduced. 

The  position  as  regards  output  will  be  better  understood  by  the  examination  of 
the  following  table  showing  the  world's  production  of  molybdenum  concentrates  in 
recent  years,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  production  had  :ilmost  doubled 
up  to  the  end  of  1916: — 


Tons. 


1913. 

80 
68 


1914. 

62 
79 
1-7 
83 


1915. 


1916. 


New  South  Wales. 

Queensland  

Canada  

Norway  


99 

12*8 

87 


12 


71 
100 


160 


225*7 


23'0'S 


2S3-75 
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Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  it  has 
been  possible  to  secure  authentic  figures  which  prove  that  the  output  for  1917  shows 
a  still  further  increase. 

Unfortunately  the  official  returns  for  Norway,  which  in  1916  was  a  chief  con- 
tributor with  100  tons,  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  figures  already  available,  namely, 
New  South  Wales,  70  tons;  Queensland,  111  tons;  Canada,  121  tons;  and  Sweden 
(a  new  source  of  supply),  80  tons;  alone  aggregate  382  tons,  an  advance  of  100  tons 
over  1916. 

Besides  this,  molybdenum  has  been  found  in  England,  Scotland,  India,  Auctria, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  J apan,  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  it  has  ne^cr  been  produced  in 
these  latter  countries  on  anything  approaching  a  commercial  scale 

Under  the  above  circumstances  it  would  appear  unwise  to  encourage  the  opening 
up  of  further  Canadian  deposits  Until  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  world's  requirements 
of  molybdenum  under  peace  conditions  is  obtainable  than  is  at  present  possible, 
although  the  prospects  are  obviously  considerably  affected  by  the  richness  of  the  par- 
ticular deposit  and  the  price  at  which  the  molybdenum  concentrates  can  be  placed 
upon  the  markets. 

Note. — A  previous  report  by  Trade  Commissioner  J.  F.  Smith  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  on  page  1010,  Weekly  Bulletin  775,  December  2,  1918. 

THE  T0KI0  BONDED  WAREHOUSE. 

(British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.) 

H.M.  Commercial  Attache  at  Yokohama  has  furnished  the  following  information, 
supplementing  the  particulars  given  on  p.  584  of  the  Journal  of  November  7,  respecting 
the  Tokio  bonded  warehouse: — 

It  is  true,  he  states,  that  in  principle  cargo  for  Tokio  cannot  be  imported  until 
it  has  passed  through  the  proper  formalities  at  Yokohama.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  private  bonded  warehouses,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  firms  of  Mitsu  Bishi, 
Watanabe,  etc.,  which  have  been  established  under  special  permission  in  Tokio,  and 
cargo  stored  in  these  warehouses  is  allowed  to  be  imported  by  passing  it  through  the 
Tokio  branch  of  the  Yokohama  customs — no  formalities  at  Yokohama  being  necessary. 
Tokio  not  being  an  open  port,  this  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  got  over  by  treating 
the  customs  office  there  as  a  branch  of  the  one  at  Yokohama. 

In  the  present  case  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  have  been  granted  permission  to 
establish  a  bonded  warehouse  in  Tokio  for  cargo  landed  from  their  own  vessels,  and 
this  cargo,  if  imported,  will  be  examined,  in  the  same  way  as  goods  stored  in  the  other 
bonded  warehouses  above  mentioned,  by  the  Tokio  branch  of  the  Yokohama  customs. 
This  privilege,  which  is  conferred  in  accordance  with  article  18  of  the  Bonded  Ware- 
house Law,  may,  of  course,  be  also  granted  to  other  applicants. 

EFFECT  OF  BRITISH  REMOVAL  OF  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SOAP,  AND 

PRESERVED  FRUIT. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray. 

Demand  for  Canned  Fruit. 

Manchester,  November  23,  1918. — From  November  21  the  import  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  on  canned,  bottled  and  preserved  fruit  have  been  relaxed,  so  that  any 
quantity  may  now  be  imported  by  British  firms  under  a  general  license  valid  for  three 
months.  With  this  fact  in  mind  Canadian  exporters  should  at  once  take  advantage 
of  a  somewhat  depleted  market.   Prices  are  exceptionally  high  at  the  present  time,  and 
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although  these  may  not  remain  long  at  the  existing  high  level,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  super-normal  prices  will  rule  for  a  considerable  period.  Although  the  promised 
influx  of  raw  apples  may  relieve  the  situation  for  a  time,  from  February  to  May  the 
general  shortage  of  raw  fruits  will  naturally  force  buyers  into  the  market  for  canned 
substitutes. 

Imports  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The 
changes  in  countries  of  origin  and  the  quantities  imported  are  of  special  interest. 


Fruit,  canned  or 
bottled . 


Quantities. 


Values. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

_ 
£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,280 

16,014 

10,158 

3,080 

3,758 

11,063 

21,476 

14,547 

5,960 

10,572 

7,632 

9,307 

13,812 

5,631 

6,714 

13,042 

13,987 

22,637 

12,638 

20,537 

90,031) 

107,507 

183,113 

98,683 

94 , 025 

82, 845 

93,851 

170,973 

161,859 

188,641 

8,467 

5,221 

5,589 

3,217 

278 

7,605 

4,645 

5,616 

3,256 

464 

*J , vov 

94  34<^ 

41  939 

30  009 

3  676 

33  Q^O 

9^  9fi4 

41  474 

37  (\RQ 

7  Q11 

4,553 

2,849 

1,715 

274 

663 

5,401 

3,397 

2,876 

527 

2,200 

154,630 

165,243 

255,619 

110,894 

109,114 

153,906 

162,620 

258,123 

221,929 

230, 325 

2,407 

4,573 

2,296 

1,524 

53 

2,818 

4,951 

2,579 

2,626 

60 

2,381 

3,675 

1,981 

3,136 

4,841 

3,249 

6,568 

3,768 

6,634 

11,909 

47,225 

42,505 

52,179 

28,358 

25,960 

42,968 

36,127 

42,992 

34,041 

37,871 

768 

1,055 

2 

67 

699 

824 

4 

123 

52,781 

50,753 

57,511 

33,020 

30,921 

49,734 

47,646 

50,163 

43,305 

49,963 

207,411 

215,996 

313,130 

173,914 

140,035 

203,640 

210,266 

308,286 

265,234 

280,288 

Netherlands .... 

France  

Spain  

Italy  

United  States. . . 
Other  Foreign 
Countries  

Total  from 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Straits  Settle- 
ments and  De- 
pendencies, 
including  La- 
buan  

Australia  

Canada  

Other  British 
Possessions . . . 

Total  from  Bri- 
tish Posses- 
sions   


Total. 


British  Imports  of  Soap. 

Soap  has  also  been  included  in  the  prohibition  relaxation  referred  to  above.  In 
pre-war  days  a  number  of  Canadian  firms  were  under  the  impression  that  they  could 
export  soap  profitably  to  the  United,  Kingdom.  One  or  two  of  these  made  attempts, 
but  according  to  official  statistics  they  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  Strong  com- 
petition with  home  manufacturers  has  to  be  encountered,  particularly  in  connection 
with  cheap  household  and  laundry  soap  in  bars  and  tablets.  Nevertheless,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Germany  were  always  able  to  obtain 
a  good  market,  not  so  much  in  the  commoner  soaps,  however,  as  in  the  higher  qualities. 
The  United  States  has  for  many  years  past  sent  big  consignments  of  household  toilet 
and  shaving  soaps.  ,Some  idea  of  that  country's  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
ascertained  from  the  fact  that  of  the  total  British  imports  of  household,  and  laundry 
soap  in  bars  or  tablets,  which  were  162,188  cwts.  in  1913,  she  contributed  110,547  cwts., 
and  in  1916,  she  contributed  66,684  cwts.  to  the  total  of  83,156  cwts. 
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As  further  illustrating:  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  United  States  in 
various  kinds  of  soap  the  following  statistics  are  quoted : — 

Total  Imports.    Imports  from  United  States. 


1913. 

1916. 

1913. 

1916. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Polishing  and  scouring  soaps.  .    .  . 

4,825 

2,184 

2,655 

2,125 

Stock  soap  

52,984 

6,118 

33,756 

5,750 

Soft  soap  :  

4,367 

752 

2,556 

555 

Soap  powder  

55,799 

2'5,10(0 

53,690 

24,116 

Toilet  soap  

19,972 

12,860 

11,876 

9,982 

Soap    (various,    including  cotton- 

144,960 

103,465 

139,933 

102,348 

With  the  exceptions  of  household,  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  quantities  of  which 
were  imported  from  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  in  pre-war  days,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  soaps  imported  came  from  the  United  States;  the  quantity 
relationship  to  the  entire  1913  imports  of  448,191  cwts.  being  355,013'  cwts. 

If  Canadian  firms  are  still  under  the  impression  that  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  the  British  market,  samples  and  prices  are  invited  so  that  they  can  be  placed 
by  this  office  before  Manchester  importers  for  consideration. 


MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 

Writing  of  new  methods  of  flax  handling  worked  out  by  a  corporation  having 
mills  at  Dromara,  County  Down,  Ireland,  the  Belfast  Telegraph  says  in  part : — 

"  The  pulling  machine  is  most  ingenious  and  extremely  simple  in  device,  and  its 
general  introduction  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  'Already  the  mechanical  pulling  of 
flax  has  been  successfully  achieved. 

The  retting  tanks  are  under  cover,  completely  controlled,  and  accordingly  are 
independent  of  weather  conditions.  The  one  and  only  test  of  a  retting  process  is  the 
strength  of  the  fibre  as  shown  in  the  yarn.  Practically  all  previous  attempts  have 
been  hy  what  is  known  as  "  hot- water  process,"  and  these  have  weakened  the  flax. 
The  company's  process  produces  a  fibre  which  makes  into  yarn  of  good  strength.  By  the 
tank  arrangement  both  temperature  and  flow  of  water  are  controlled,  thus  avoiding 
any  possible  breakdown  of  the  human  factor,  which  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
trouble. 

Each  of  the  double  tanks  is  capable  of  dealing  with  8  to  tons  of  (flax.  Only 
the  previous  year's  crop  is  dealt  with,  thus  enabling  the  deseeding  operations  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  proper  time.  Furthermore,  the  belief  is  strengthened  by  experience 
that  the  fibre  improves  with  keeping.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  water  through  the 
tanks,  'and  this  greatly  reduces  the  offensive  odor  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  flax 
dam.  As  regards  the  effluent,  except  at  the  time  when  the  flax  dams  jare  being  dis- 
charged into  the  rivers,  it  is  shut  up  during  the  day,  and,  'after  dilution,  released  at 
night  in  a  state  believed  to  he  innocuous  *to  fish.  At  the  conclusion  (of  the  retting  the 
drying  process  is  gone  through,  mainly  by  "  gaiting  "  the  fiber  in  cones  ;on  the  sur- 
rounding grass  lands  at  the  factory.  1 

In  'comparison  with  the  other  operations  through  which  flax  has  to  go  in  the 
course  .of  its  preparation,  scutching  is  far  the  most  difficult  and  requires  great  skill 
and  experience.  The  other  operations — pulling,  drying,  water,  or  dewretting — can  all 
be  fairly  easily  learned  and  done  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  unskilled  and  ordinary 
labour  when  such  is  available,  but  scutching  is  another  matter,  and  none  but  specially 
trained  and  skilled  men  are  capable  of  doing  it.  ^Further,  the  operation  is  most 
unpleasant,  and  one  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  health,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  dust  which  must  be  in  the  air  in  any  mill  in  which  scutchers  are  operating  by  means 
of  band  scutching. 
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Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  question  of  scutching  by  machinery  should  be 
taken  up  most  seriously,  and  well  in  advance  of  any  other  measures  which  it  might 
be  intended  should  be  put  in  practice  to  increase  the  growth  of  flax.  As  the  Dromara 
company  has  a  machine  which  can  be  operated  by  ,boys,  girls,  or  women  with  a  few 
hours'  training,  which  turns  out  good  work  and  gives  a  fair  average  yield  of  flax  in 
comparison  with  tow,  and  which  can  be  worked  in  perfectly  sanitary  conditions, 
absolutely  ;f ree  from  dust,  it  considers  that  it  has  solved  the  question  which  has  hitherto 
barred  the  way  to  opening  out  fresh  districts  in  new  (Countries  for  the  growth  of  flax. 

The  deseeding  machine,  which  was  seen  at  work,  supersedes  the  arduous  and  slow 
process  of  rippling  by  hand.  In  this  connection  a  very  important  consideration  is  that 
the  stalk  as  delivered  after  deseeding  is  straighter  than  when  put  in. 

There  is  absolutely  no  waste;  that  end  of  the  fibre  which  is  not  turned  into  flax 
is  made  into  tow,  and  the  shell  of  the  seed  is  converted  into  a  meal  known  as  linfoo. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  RUBBER  TAPPING  AND  COLLECTION  IN  BRITISH 

GUIANA. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  rubber  may  yet  rival  sugar  as  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  British  Guiana  if  the  future  price  of  rubber  does  not  rule  so  low  as  to  dis- 
courage production.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  possess 
ideal  conditions  of  soil,  temperature  and  rainfall  for  growing  Para  rubber.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  experimenting  with  an  indigenous  rubber  tree  known  as  Sapium 
Jenmani,  being  named  after  a  former  Government  botanist  of  British  Guiana.  The 
tree  grew  quickly  and  produced  rubber  of  fine  quality,  but  it  was  found  after  a  time 
that  such  long  intervals  must  be  allowed  between  tappings  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
establish  plantations. 

Some  time  ago  when  it  was  evident  that  "  Sapium  Jenmani "  was  not  likely  to 
prove  an  economic  success,  the  first  Para  rubber  plantation  was  started  in  British 
Guiana.  The  trees  have  had  a  remarkably  rapid  growth,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  will  be  large  enough  for  tapping  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  Para  rubber  trees  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Malayan  States,  which  at  present  are  the  world's  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply for  plantation  rubber.  When  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  visited  the  Hills 
estate  on  the  Mazaruni  river,  where  600  acres  were  already  in  Para  rubber,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  plant  15,000'  acres  of  rubber  trees,  he  saw  the  record  of  32  trees  which  had 
been  tapped  for  ten  months  and  twelve  days,  yielding  on  the  average  a  fraction  over 
two  pounds  of  rubber  per  tree,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  average  yield 
of  much  older  trees  in  Ceylon.  On  the  Tuschen  sugar  estate  near  the  coast,  where  he 
saw  48,000  young  rubber  trees,  he  was  told  that  equally  favourable  records  were  being 
made  by  the  few  trees  already  tapped. 

Para  rubber  scientifically  known  as  "  Hevea  brasiliensis "  is  commercially  the 
standard  rubber.  Its  original  home  was  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  but  seedlings  grown 
in  the  Kew  Gardens  from  seed  obtained  in  Brazil  were  transplanted  in  Ceylon  about 
42  years  ago  and  proved  so  successful  that  many  plantations  were  started  in  Ceylon, 
the  Malayan  States  and  India. 

British  Guiana's  geographical  situation  is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  the 
Brazilian  districts  where  Para  rubber  is  indigenous.  The  two  countries  adjoin  each 
other,  meeting  almost  at  the  equator.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Para  rubber  trees 
grow  most  successfully  so  close  to  their  original  habitat.  The  wonder  is  that  British 
Guiana  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Ceylon  many  years  sooner.  Now  the  only  thing 
that  prevents  very  extensive  planting  of  Para  rubber  is  the  fear  that  the  wages  of 
labour  are  too  high  compared  with  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  far  east.  Yet  on  the  Hills 
estate  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  was  told  that  they  could  get  all  the  help 
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required  at  a  shilling  a  day,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  British  Guiana  is  so  much 
nearer  to  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  markets  of  Europe  than  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  that  the  cheaper  cost  of  transportation  would  offset  the  higher  cost  of  labour 
to  a  great  extent. 

Demand  for  'Tapping  Knives  and  Cups. 

If  an  extensive  area  of  British  Guiana  should  be  devoted  to  Para  rubber  trees, 
as  seems  probable,  there  will  be  an  immense  demand  for  knives  for  tapping  rubber 
trees  and  cups  for  catching  rubber.  The  Hills  estate  on  the  Mazaruni  river  will 
eventually  have  15,000  acres  in  rubber.    At  sixty -five  trees  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  low 


Every  rubber  tree  requires  a  cup,  which  should 
be  made  in  Canada. 


average,  there  would  be  about  a  million  rubber  trees  on  that  one  estate.  In  Ceylon  a 
great  variety  of  knives  are  used  for  tapping  rubber  trees,  special  merits  being  claimed 
for  each.  Some  of  the  Ceylon  knives  have  been  patented  but  not  all  of  them.  Glass 
cups  are  quite  genrally  employed  for  catching  rubber  as  it  comes  from  the  tree,  but 
sometimes  aluminum  cups  are  used.  The  aluminum  cup  will  not  break  so  easily  as 
the  glass  cup  either  in  transportation  or  in  usages  on  the  plantations,  and  this  is  a 
very  important  point.  Many  millions  of  rubber  catching  cups  and  tapping  knives  are 
almost  certain  to  be  required  in  British  Guiana  and  a  considerable  number  in  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia.  It  will  probably  be  several  years  before  any  great 
number  of  trees  are  old  enough  for  tapping.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  tapping 
knives  and  rubber  hatching  cups  will  not  be  great,  but  if  Canadian  manufacturers 
wish  to  have  that  trade  they  should  begin  to  supply  the  market  now.  They  should 
endeavour  to  be  the  first  in  the  field.    There  will  be  little  profit  in  the  business  at  first, 
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while  the  demand  is  small,  but  there  may  be  great  profits  when  rubber  is  flowing  from 
millions  of  trees  in  British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indian  Islands.  In  British 
Guiana  the  collecting  cups  are  emptied  into  small  round  plates  made  of  aluminum. 
Thin  cakes  or  mats  of  rubber  are  thus  moulded.  These  aluminum  plates  could  be 
made  in  Canada.  It  is  important  that  the  rubber  should  be  dried  quickly  and  on 
some  estates  a  drying  apparatus  is  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  present  demand  in  British  Guiana  is  not  great, 
in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Malaya  States  there  is  an  immense  demand  for  both  tapping 
knives  and  collection  cups. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  there  is  a  cut  showing  young  rubber 
trees  on  a  plantation  in  the  Mazaruni  river.  The  climate  in  this  district  is  ideal  for 
rubber  growing  and  there  are  great  areas  suitable  for  rubber  trees. 

AUSTRALIAN  CURRENT  EVENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTEREST. 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross. 
Trade  Outlook  in  Australia  on  Cessation  of  Hostilities. 

Melbourne,  November  19,  1918. — With  the  cessation  of  international  hostilities. 
Australia  is — like  almost  every  other  country — confronted  with  the  task  of  readjust- 
ment from  unprecedented  trading  conditions  and  the  altered  relations  between  the 
nations.  The  transition  period  has  hardly  yet  been  entered  into,  but  already  the  com- 
mercial community  is  feeling  its  way  with  care  and  caution. 

Interviews  with  large  importers  indicate,  for  at  least  some  time  hence,  a  policy 
of  conservatism  in  placing  orders  oversea  oil  account  of  the  anticipated  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  costs  of  goods  and  commodities  combined  with  some  substantial  relaxation  in 
the  abnormal  ocean  freights  recently  ruling.  While  many  lines  of  goods  are  in  short 
supply — if  not  entirely  off  the  market — it  is  admitted  that  the  Commonwealth  has 
suffered  probably  less  inconvenience  in  this  regard  than  most  countries,  hence  import- 
ing houses  are  now  more  desirous  of  disposing  of  their  stocks  (landed  at  unprecedented 
costs)  than  in  speculative  buying  with  its  attendant  risks. 

In  some  respects  Australia  is  in  a  position  of  considerable  advantage,  being 
essentially  a  producing  country,  and  the  commodities  most  extensively  and  thoroughly 
developed  are  those  for  which  there  is — and  must  be — practically  an  unlimited  demand 
in  Europe  for  some  time  to  come.  Vast  stores  of  wheat,  flour,  meat,  wool,  etc.,  greatly 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  wait  only  the  necessary  transportation  facilities. 

The  urgency  of  the  demand  for  food  products  in  devastated — as  well  as  recent 
enemy — countries  indicates  that  the  provision  of  tonnage  for  their  transport  to  the 
starving  markets  of  the  old  world  will  be  one  of  the  first  post-war  measures  of  the 
Allies. 

In  the  gradual  repatriation  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces,  the  tonnage  neces- 
sary for  their  transport  will  probably  be  made  available  for  the  return  loading  of  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  wheat,  flour  and  other  commodities  at  the  ports  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

There  are  indications  of  industrial  advances  in  the  contemplated  establishment  of 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  quite  a  number  of  lines  of  goods  and  products  hitherto 
imported,  especially  in  those  commodities  for  which  the  raw  materials  are  available. 
Necessarily,  considerable  equipment  of  machinery  will  be  required  for  these  anticipated 
developments  to  which  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  directed. 

Australian  Wheat  for  Mediterranean  Ports. 

It  has  been  announced  that  45,000  tons  of  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  state  of 
Western  Australia,  will  be  shipped  by  steamers — released  by  the  Imperial  Government 
— from  the  port  of  Fremantle  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 
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That  the  wheat  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  famine  conditions  now  threaten- 
ing some  of  the  European  peoples  is  demonstrated  by  the  steamers  having  been  hastily 
diverted  from  other  important  trade  routes,  and  that  none  of  them  will  come  farther 
east  than  Fremantle  (1,660  miles  from  Melbourne). 

There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to  whether  steamers  from  the  Black  sea, 
Greece,  Austria  and  Italy  will  be  requisitioned  for  the  transfer  of  Australian  food 
products  to  Europe.  According  to  British  shipping  papers,  there  were  at  least 
sixty-four  steamers  in  the  Black  sea  when  hostilities  ceased. 

Immense  Quantity  of  Australian  Wheat  awaits  Shipment. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  reported,  on  November  11,  1918,  that  stocks  of  wheat 
held  by  shippers  and  millers  from  the  1915-16-17-18  pools  were  162,187,000  bushels, 
which  represents  about  one-third  of  the  1916-17  crop,  and  the  whole  of  the  1917-18 
crop  so  far  unsold.  Into  the  three  pools  all  states  placed  404,778,000  bushels.  Ship- 
ments as  grain  and  flour  disposed  of  139,861,000  bushels,  and  92,932,000  bushels  were 
sold  within  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to  wheat  awaiting  shipment,  9,798,000 
bushels  of  flour  have  also  accumulated.  The  Budget  statement  on  September  25  was 
that  70,000,000  bushels  would  probably  be  added  to  the  pool  by  the  1918-19  crop,  and 
that  at  December  31  there  would  be  an  exportable  surplus  of  165,266,000  bushels,  or 
4,427,000  tons.  The  coming  harvest,  however,  will  be  relatively  poor  through  dry 
weather.  In  Victoria  the  yield  will  be  only  20,000,000  to  24,000,000  bushels,  or  more 
than  33  per  cent  below  the  estimate,  while  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
little  more  than  half  the  estimated  yield  will  be  harvested. 

The  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  accounts  will  be  no  easy  task,  in  view  of  the 
expenditure  and  losses  caused  by  mice  and  weevil  pests.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
moisture  gain  in  weight  counterbalances  the  plague  losses.  An  advance  of  3s.  3d. 
per  bushel  has  been  made  on  the  1917-18  crop  of  103,188,000  bushels,  of  which  75,510,000 
bushels  remain  in  the  hands  of  shippers.  Only  one  month  of  the  1916-17  yield  has 
been  shipped,  and  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  last  season's  crop  has  left  Australia. 

Australia  Prohibits  Importation  of  Brushware  from  "The  East." 

Some  months  ago  the  importation  into  Australia  from  certain  countries  of  shav- 
ing brushes  or  other  toilet  articles  made  from  the  hair  of  animals  was  prohibited  sub- 
ject to  special  conditions.  This  prohibition  has  been  extended.  The  importation  is 
now  prohibited  into  Australia  of  brushes  of  any  description  or  toilet  articles  made  of, 
or  containing,  the  hair  of  animals  from  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Asia,  India,  Ceylon, 
Japan,  the  East  Indian  Islands  and  the  Philippines,  unless  such  articles  are  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  from  a  responsible  official  of  the  health  department  of  the 
country  of  origin  showing  that  the  articles  were  made  from  hair  that  has  been  effec- 
tively cleansed  and  disinfected  before  manufacture.  The  prohibition  is  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Quarantine  Act  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  disease. 

A  trial  order  for  hair  and  shaving  brushes  was  recently  forwarded,  on  behalf  of 
large  Australian  importers,  through  this  office,  to  a  Canadian  factory,  although  neither 
catalogues  nor  samples  were  available  for  reference.  If  this  initial  shipment  proves 
satisfactory  large  repeat  orders  are  anticipated. 

Export  of  Evaporated  Apples  from  Australia. 

Arrangements  are  now  well  forward  for  making  shipping  available  for  the  export 
of  evaporated  apples  from  Australia.  The  total  quantity  on  hand  is  about  500  tons, 
of  which  450  tons  have  been  grown  and  prepared  in  Tasmania,  which,  prior  to  the 
scarcity  of  shipping,  had  a  large  trade  in  fresh  fruit  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  continent. 
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The  Government  has  already  advanced  to  the  growers  75  per  cent  of  the  calcu- 
late! \  ;ilue  of  the  apples  and  it  is  understood  that  the  balance,  together  with  a  bonus 
of  10  per  cent  provided  by  legislation  in  June  last,  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  shipping 
arrangements  have  been  completed.  This  shipment  is  the  first  portion  of  the  1,800 
tons  contracted  for  with  the  British  Government  earlier  in  the  year  at  the  price  of  7d. 
(14  cents)  per  pound  f.o.b.  Australian  ports. 

Wooden  Shipbuilding  in  Australia. 

A  strong  doubt  is  prevalent  in  Australian  shipping  and  business  circles  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  proceeding  with  its  programme  of  building  wooden  ships. 

Of  the  14  wooden  motor  vessels  ordered  by  the  Government  in  the  United  States, 
two  have  been  delivered  and  are  now  in  commission  while  a  third  is  on  its  way  to 
Australia.  In  addition  the  Government  has  entered  into  contracts  for  18  vessels  of  a 
similar  kind  with  Australian  firms,  but  progress  in  these  yards  has  not  been  very  rapid. 
In  one  yard  the  plant  has  been  completed  for  six  vessels  and  concrete  ways  are  ready 
for  two  of  them.    In  other  yards  preparatory  work  is  still  proceeding. 

In  view  of  the  changed  war  conditions  and  the  great  efforts  being  made  in  other 
countries  in  the  construction  of  steel  ships,  it  is  considered  that  before  the  Australian 
contracts  for  wooden  vessels  can  be  completed  shipping  will  have  become  more  normal, 
freights  will  have  dropped  and  such  vessels  be  practically  useless  as  cargo  carriers  in 
comparison  with  steel  ones  of  much  greater  tonnage  and  speed.  If  these  views  are 
correct  a  heavy  loss  would  be  made  on  the  vessels  and  an  additional  war  burden  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  Australia  should  concentrate  upon  the  construction  of 
steel  vessels  as,  apart  from  the  possibility  of  soon  being  able  to  obtain  more  plentiful 
supplies  of  material  from  other  countries,  the  Australian  steel  works  are  steadily 
increasing  their  capacity. 

Retention  oof  Japanese  Trade  with  Australia. 

That  Japan  will  use  every  endeavour  to  retain  the  large  trade  she  has  built  up 
with  Australia,  particularly  since  the  war,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  vessels  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Japanese  Government  and  withdrawn  from  the  run  are  being  replaced 
immediately  by  others  of  considerable  tonnage,  in  some  cases  being  larger  than  the 
vessels  taken  over.  The  two  Japanese  steamship  lines  trading  to  Australia  control 
295  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  928,000  tons,  and  therefore  would  appear  to  be 
in  an  excellent  position  to  continue  to  meet  the  tonnage  requirements  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  that  country  who  are  interested  in  exporting  to  the  Commonwealth. 


PERMITS  TO  BE  AGAIN  ISSUED  FOR  IMPORTATION  OF  ANIMALS  FROM 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Weekly  Bulletin  767,  page  665,  an  announcement  was  published  cancelling 
permits  for  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  Great  Britain  into  Canada,  on  account 
of  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  now  issues  the  following: — 
No  further  outbreaks  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  have  been  reported  from  Great 
Britain  since  9th  October  and  assurances  having  been  received  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  that  no  reasons,  on  the  ground  of  health  conditions,  exist 
why  the  importation  of  animals  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  should  not  be  allowed, 
the  issue  of  permits  on  and  after  the  1st  January  next  for  the  importation  from  Great 
Britain  of  cattle,  sheep,  other  ruminants  and  swine  will  be  resumed. 
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CHIEF  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  NINE  MONTHS 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1918. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe. 

Auckland,  November  12,  1918. — Following  are  the  values  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  during  the  nine  months  ending 
September  30,  1917 :— 


Soft  goods — 

1918. 

1917. 

A  TtTin  tpI 

£      732  966 

£      721  724 

Boots  and  shoes 

375  463 

277,995 

Carpet  and  oilcloth 

84  466 

116,759 

Flrnnprv  nop 

145  257 

Hats  and  caps 

125  575 

103,775 

TTo«?i  AT  V 

228  547 

156,717 

IMillinery 

83  124 

63,878 

60  418 

69  812 

Linen  piece-goods 

2'0  668 

12470 

Cotton  piece-goods 

1  503  565 

Silk  piece-goods .  . 

360  893 

185,913 

TVoollen  piece-goods                      .  . 

293,89'5 

431,126 

Hardware — 

Cement 

421 

684 

140  016 

202,175 

Tr An  Vko  T"    Violt  vnfl 

52  366 

82  674 

Corrugated  sheet 

41,684 

27,914 

Fencing  ware 

44,348 

49^257 

Barbed  wire 

21  894 

20,539 

Pig  and  scrap  . 

10,140 

47,203 

Pipes  and  fittings 

106,514 

91,562 

Lead 

21  981 

21,884 

TVTfi  r*V»  itipvv  t~{  a  i rv 

56  620 

O  O  r  O  is  a 

Agricultural 

68  895 

88  684 

Electric  

282,831 

265,545 

Engines  gas   etc.  . 

31,8-3 

45,904 

TVTi  n  i  n  p* 

9  393 

11  518 

Sewing 

46  857 

41,086 

46  536 

41  449 

T?  q  1 1  \%t a  v  flnH    tram   Til  Q  Ti  f 

44  183 

o  ,  U  U  O 

rPin    cjViAPt   n  ti  Vilnplf 

191  491 

127  133 

Tools 

70  651 

89  219 

46  795 

34,866 

110  600 

70  357 

210  321 

124  764 

121  575 

1  flQ  9^4 

•  39  418 

1  OK  ^7 
xuo.oo  t 

(~Z-rCtTYl       1 1  Tl  T»  T  OT~t  O  T  A  f  1 

3)80  274 

251,970 

To  mc     ioIIiaq  ata 

12  261 

7  884 

20  584 

1  9  OAK 

  15,314 

16,674 

4,545 

46,956 

  196,819 

32,631 

698,996 

Beverages — 

  10,454 

15,036 

  539,920 

258,595 

Other  

  114,959 

43,059 

  55,510 

42,259 

  54,067 

24,208 

  339,674 

298,461 

Miscellaneous — 

  58,009 

63,631 

  208,346 

150,835 

  18,939 

7,226 

  35,977 

10,067 

  169,658 

197,794 

  53,987 

73,672 

  226,874 

177,907 

  58,892 

75,760 

  106,184 

98,008 
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y  mi  i  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND.,  etc. — Continued. 


Miscellaneous — 

1918. 

1917. 

  £  18,401 

£  20,173 

s   10,038 

6,057 

[ndia-rubber  goods  

  55,18)0' 

29,623 

  183,145 

190,028 

  46,63.2 

54,609 

235,862 

  70,906 

37,964 

  326,6)52 

471,030 

  504,472 

441,061 

  119,828 

79,807 

  22,957 

11,262 

  101,548 

21,805 

  13,927 

12,147 

  13.9,779 

77,563 

  174,887 

122,658 

  229,452. 

171,626 

94  111 

  .  33,235 

48,983 

  127,599 

160,843 

  101,428 

91,928 

  292,811 

192,291 

  230,694 

92,576 

  9,119 

15,037 

  96,139 

123,655 

  '  62,650 

176,635 

  £18,232,767 

£14,810,531 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregates  of  the  different  divisions  of  imports 


for  the  nine  months. 

1918.  1917.  1916.  1915. 

Soft  goods   £  4,014,837     £  3,213,332    £  4,165,540     £  2,805,230 

Hardware   1,288,630  1,336,0-32  2,030,827  1,754,722 

Foodstuffs   1,936,564  1,517,699  1,297,648  1,526,570 

Beverages   1,114,584  681,618  99>0,3-72  784,000 

Miscellaneous   4,174,594  3,663,776  4,417,024  4,056,850 

Other  goods   5,644,910.8  4,221,439  5,422,20>8  4,263,815 


Total,  goods   £18,174,117     £14,633,896    £18,323,619  £15,191,187 

Specie   62,650  176,635        1,164,880  949,019 


Grand  total   £18,236,767    £14,810,531    £19,488,499  £16,140,206 


SOME  COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

September  imports  were  fairly  heavy,  totalling  £2,883,595,  as  compared  with 
£976,996  in  1917,  and  £2,539,213  in  1916,  excluding  specie.  The  total  of  goods  for  the 
nine  months  is  £3,540,221,  or  24  per  cent  ahead  of  1917,  but  is  barely  up  to  the  1916 

total  and  ahead  of  1915. 

SOFT  GOODS. 

The  soft  goods  section  is  ahead  of  1915  and  1917  but  slightly  behind  the  1916 
The  chief  increases  in  the  latest  year  are  in  boots,  hosiery,  cotton,  and  silk 
piece-goods,  while  there  are  decreases  in  carpets,  canvas  and  woollen  goods,  the  last 
showing  heavy  f alling-off .    The  imports  under  this  section  for  the  month  of  September 

were  £788,032. 

HARDWARE. 

The  hardware  section  is  the  only  one  showing  a  decrease  on  1917  figures.  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  rise  in  values  the  total  is  £47,402  less  than  1917  and  £742,197 
less  than  1916.  However  ten  of  the  nineteen  items  show  increase.  The  heaviest 
decreases  are  hardware,  bar  and  pig-iron.  For  the  month  of  September  imports 
totalled  £187,670,  of  which  £74,000  was  in  machinery,  £25,000  tin,  and  £22,000  in  hard- 
ware. 
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FOODSTUFFS. 

Foodstuffs  show  a  substantial  increase  over  earlier  years,  the  increase  over  1917 
being  £418,865,  or  over  27^  per  cent.  The  principal  increases  are,  salt  £164,000,  and 
rice  £28,000,  dried  fruits  £86,000,  preserved  fish  £40,000,  and  rice  £28,000,  while  flour 
shows  a  heavy  decrease  of  £66,000.  Potatoes  are  not  shown  here  as  they  are  usually 
a  negligible  quantity,  but  this  year  imports  amount  to  4,259  tons,  valued  at  £25,786. 
Imports  in  this  division  for  the  month  of  September  were  £299,873,  towards  which 
sugar  contributed  £168,000,  grain  £39,000,  fruits  £49,000,  and  salt  £18,000. 

BEVERAGES. 

Beverages  show  heavy  growth  on  preceding  years,  the  advance  over  1917  being 
£432,966,  or  over  63  per  cent.  Whiskey  is  responsible  for  £281,000  of  this  and  other 
spirits  for  £72,000,  while  tea  accounts  for  £41,000  and  cocoa  and  coffee  for  £30,000. 
The  separate  figures  for  the  last  item  are  cocoa  and  chocolate  (drinking  only),  410,911 
pounds,  £41,615;  coffee  and  chicory  400,319,  £12,452.  This  section  only  increased  by 
£52,600  for  the  month— tea  £17,000,  whiskey  £14,000,  cocoa  and  coffee  £10,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

The  miscellaneous  division  shows  an  increase  of  £510,818,  or  14  per  cent,  and  is 
just  under  the  average  of  1915  and  1916.  There  are  some  wide  fluctuations  either  way 
in  the  individual  items.  The  principal  increases  are:  cigarettes,  £138,000;  tobacco, 
£100,000;  linseed  oil,  £80,000;  petrol,  £63,000;  kerosene,  £40,000;  other  oils,  viz., 
animal,  crude  residual,  and  mineral  lubricating,  £62,000;  books  and  printing  paper, 
each  £58,000;  paints,  etc.,  £52,000;  cornsacks  and  woolpacks,  £49,000;  matches, 
£33,000;  rubber  goods  and  carbide,  each  £25,000. 

CHIEF  DECREASES. 

The  chief  decreases  are:  motor  vehicles,  £145,000;  seeds,  £33,000;  manures, 
£32,000  ;  coal,  £28,000;  timber,  £27,000;  and  cordage,  £20,000.  The  principal  imports 
under  this  section  for  the  month  of  September  were:  tobacco,  £60,000;  cigarettes, 
£55,000;  benzine,  £88,000;  motor  vehicles,  £38,000;  woolpacks  and  cornsacks,  £40,000, 
books,  etc.,  £43,000,  and  coal,  £30,000. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  IMPORTS. 

Below  are  given  the  quantities  of  imports  of  several  lines,  the  fluctuations  in 
which  are  of  interest: — 


1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

Iron — bar,  bolt,  rod.  .    .  . 

2,360 

4,756 

14,190 

Corrugated  sheet.  .    .  . 

 cwt. 

20,84<3 

16,902 

134,198 

Fencing  wire  

 tons. 

1,768 

2,076 

6,089 

Barbed  wire  

83.6 

842 

1,183 

Pig  and  scrap  

119 

10,687 

4,829 

Pipes  and  fittings.  .    .  . 

3,069 

3,383 

9,442 

Wire  nails  

29,666 

28,669 

78,876 

Pish,  preserved  

2,481,908 

1,950,916 

1,563,707 

103,360 

88,851 

92,717 

Ale  and  stout  

29,777 

60,440 

197.653 

579,377 

371,998 

747,290 

Tea  

7,835,273 

6,275,812 

6,347,058 

Candles  

601,239 

302,627 

1,276,791 

Matches  

284,460 

164,520 

188,006 

Carbide  of  calcium  .  . 

678 

638 

1,770 

Motor  vehicles  , 

2,147 

3,386 

5,291 

Benzine,  etc  

6,461,518 

6,212,765 

7,213,303 

Kerosene  

2,802,731 

2,746,896 

4,861,676 

Linseed  oil  

290,177 

99,440 

293,858 

Turpentine  

86,747 

88,279 

137,693 

Leather  

482,526 

539,736 

645,751 

Printing  paper  

194,414 

194,270 

247,412 

Pianos  

8'888 

1,537 

2,327 

Tobacco  

1,765,661 

1,397,359 

2,117,453 

Cigarettes  

616,413 

276,718 

708.882 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke. 
Italian  Government  Sanctions  Profit-Sharing  in  Industry. 

Milan,  October  29,  1918. — A  new  Government  decree  sanctions  and  allows  the 
constitution  of  a  profit-sharing  fund  between  capital  and  labour  in  those  firms  which 
have  set  aside  a  special  reserve  fund  after  paying  the  limited  dividends  now  allowed. 
It  is  established  that  one-third  of  such  reserve  must  be  invested  in  State  securities 
while  the  rest  may  form  a  special  joint  capital  and  labour  fund.  The  principle  is 
also  laid  down,  although  no  particular  system  is  authorized,  that  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  should  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  distribution  of 
profits  and  individual  industrial  undertakings  are  empowered  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  putting  their  respective  profit-sharing  schemes  into  practice,  each  pro- 
posal, however,  being  first  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and 
Labour  for  approval,  at  whose  instance  the  decree  referred  to  was  issued. 

Paper  Shortage  in  Italy. 

The  Ministry  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour  in  a  recent  circular  letter  to  all 
editors  of  newspapers  in  Italy  points  out  that  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  not  more  than  15-16,000 
quintals*  of  paper  can  be  distributed  monthly,  although  the  average  amount  appor- 
tioned during  the  last  few  months  has  been  17,000  quintals,  as  compared  with  20,000 
quintals  during  the  last  months  of  1917.  The  conditions,  it  is  stated,  which  at  that 
time  counselled  a  reduction  in  supplies,  have  not  bettered  but  are  even  more  serious 
owing  to  the  increasing  difficulties  in  obtaining  cellulose  and  the  other  raw  material 
used.  The  Minister  suggests  that  the  following  plans  might  be  adopted  for  decreasing 
the  quantity  of  paper  now  used:  (1)  that  the  number  of  two-page  newspapers  be 
increased;  (2)  that  fewer  copies  be  allowed  the  newspaper  vendors;  (3)  that  the 
supplements  be  limited  or  altogether  suppressed.  In  exceptional  circumstances  when 
some  news  of  extraordinary  import  should  be  given  to  the  public  before  the  regular 
issue  of  the  paper  itself  a  half -size  one-sheet  bulletin  it  is  stated  might  be  used.  It 
is  also  hinted  in  this  circular  letter  that  a  paper  control  commission  may  be  appointed. 

Italy's  Trade  for  January-March,  1918. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  just  published  the  statistics  of  Italy's  trade  for  the 
three-month  period  January-March,  1918.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of 
imports  and  exports,  excluding  those  of  precious  metals,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1917  and  1914:— 


J  anuary -March. 

Unfavourable 

Imports.                Exports.  Trade  Balance. 

Tear.                                               Lire.                     Lire.  Lire. 

1918                                            1,575,141,011            471,237,698  1,103,093,313 

1917                                            1,763, 718,'l29            638,822,437  1,124,895,692 

1914                                               896,4i0'5,433            716,964,829  179,440,604 


TRADE  WITH  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

The  value  of  Italy's  trade  with  the  principal  countries  concerned  for  the  three- 
month  period  of  1918  are  given  hereunder : — 


Imports.  Exports. 

Lire.  Lire. 

France                                                                      152,435,795  176,567,335 

Great  Britain                                                         309,773,583  75,621,178 

Spain                                                                       32,700,661  4,567,748 

Switzerland                                                             29,467,221  61,636,429 

British  India                                                              89,985,433  4,022.1S2 

Egypt                                                                         11,956,221  21,548,705 

Argentine  Republic                                                  97,348,866  18,474,661 

United  States                                                         634,570,967  30,057,222 
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Olive  Crop  of  Italy. 

From  a  recent  bulletin  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  it  is  stated  that 
the  Italian  olive  crop  for  oil  producing;  amounted  to  1,285,500  tons  in  1917  as  com- 
pared with  1,292,200  tons  in  1916  and  as  compared  with  1,085,400  tons  which  was  the 
average  for  the  eight-year  period,  1909-1916.  The  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Sicily,  Tuscany  and  Liguria  in  the  order  named,  yielded  the  largest  quantities. 

Importers  of  Machinery  and  Machine  Tools  Organize. 

There  has  been  constituted  at  Milan  among  the  most  important  firms  in  Italy 
carrying  on  an  import  trade  in  industrial  machinery  and  machine  tools  from  the 
allied  countries  an  Italian  Association  of  Importers  and  Merchants.  The  purpose 
of  this  organization  as  outlined  in  the  statute  creating  same  is  stated  to  be  the  study- 
ing, protecting  and  promoting  of  all  those  interests  appertaining  to  the  importation 
of  the  foregoing. 

Further  Advance  on  State  Railway  Fares. 

The  Italian  state  railways  have  been  authorized  by  official  decree  to  increase  their 
tariff  5  per  cent  on  both  first  and  second-class  tickets.  First-class  tickets  are  now 
55  per  cent  and  second-class  tickets  35  per  cent  in  advance  of  prices  before  the  war. 

Restrictions  on  Leather,  Cotton  and  Hemp  Trade. 

The  Official  Gazette  publishes  a  decree  date  by  which  only  firms  and  agents,  duly 
registered  on  September  28,  1918,  at  one  of  the  Italian  Chambers  of  Commerce  as 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  raw  and  tanned  hides,  cotton  yarn,  textiles,  and  hemp  of  all 
kinds,  can  either  buy  or  sell  such  goods.  The  prescribed  formalities  are  also  laid 
down  by  which  certain  firms,  not  registered  at  said  date  can  engage  in  these  trades. 

Codfish  Trade  to  be  Controlled. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Minister  of  Food  Supplies  there  has  been  constituted  a 
special  board  from  among  the  importers  and  vendors  of  codfish  and  stockfish  for  the 
scope  of  controlling  the  trade  and  distribution  of  these  food  products.  This  com- 
mittee which  will  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  will  continue  to  operate 
until  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Game  Commission  Appointed. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  alleviating  the  meat  scarcity  in  Italy,  a  commission  has 
been  jointly  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Supplies  which  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  proposing  the  necessary  measures  for  increasing  the  supplies 
of  edible  game  and  for  regulating  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  hunt  and  the  chase. 

Enlargement  of  Port  of  Spezia. 

The  Central  Commission  for  Harbours,  Coasts  and  Lighthouses  has  given  its 
approval  to  the  proposed  plans  for  enlarging  the  port  of  Spezia  in  accord  with  which 
the  landing  stages  are  to  be  increased  by  2,470  metres  and  the  harbour  basin  opposite 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  eight  metres.  It  is  estimated  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
will  demand  an  outlay  of  approximately  9,500,000  lire. 

State  Control  of  the  Silk  Trade. 

Under  state  control  there  has  been  formed  a  "  Central  Silk  Trade  Office"  whose 
function  it  will  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  Italian  trade  and  which  will  have 
charge  of  all  purchases  (at  fixed  prices)  and  sales  of  silk  produced  from  the  native 
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silk  worm.  The  central  office  will  be  located  with  the  Banca  d'ltalia  in  Home,  whose 
genera]  manager  is  the  president  of  this  new  organization,  and  two  branch  offices  will 
be  operated  at  Turin  and  Milan  in  connection  with  the  same  bank.  It  is  stated  in 
the  press  that  the  silk  stocks  in  the  country  are  fast  accumulating  in  view  of  the 
restrictions  on  export  trade  and  the  difficulties  connected  therewith  and  with  the 
existing  disparity  of  prices  between  Asiatic  and  Italian  silk,  Italian  manufacturers 
are  reported  to  be  buying  Chinese  and  Japanese  varieties.  With  the  aim  of  bettering 
this  situation  and  stablizing  the  market  it  is  believed  the  office  referred  to  has  been 
created. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  FROM  NORWAY  AND  DENMARK. 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum. 

The  Norwegian  Salt  Works  commence  the  Erection  of  their  Factories. 

Christiania,  Norway,  November  6,  1918. — I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  mentioned 
the  experiments  which  were  going  on  in  Norway  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
salt  by  the  aid  of  electricity  from  ocean  water.  The  capital,  which  is  now  fully  secured, 
amounts  to  about  2>f  million  dollars,  but  this  can  be  increased  to  4  million  dollars. 
After  all  previously  known  methods  had  been  tried,  the  inventors  of  the  new  method 
chose  electrical  power  to  evaporate  the  ocean  water.  Each  kilowatt  year  will,  accord- 
ing to  calculations,  give  about  10  tons  of  salt,  besides  condensed  brine,  which  will  be 
used  for  by-products  in  further  processes. 

The  total  consumption  of  salt  in  Norway  is  about  300,000  tons  per  year.  For 
such  a  production  there  will  be  required  30,000  kilowatts  per  year.  Besides  there  will 
be  required  extra  power  for  making  the  by-products. 

It  is  intended  that  the  works  shall  partly  be  in  running  order  during  the  latter 
part  of  1919  for  a  yearly  production  of  100,000  tons  of  salt  and  during  the  first  part 
of  1920  the  works  will  be  ready  to  produce  another  100,000  tons  per  year. 

The  salt  production  will  be  followed  by  the  production  of  different  by-products, 
principally  of  potash,  and  then  of  bromine,  magnesia  salts,  glaubers  salts  and  gypsum. 
By  a  yearly  production  of  100,000  tons  of  salt,  it  is  calculated  that  there  will  be 
obtained  as  by-products,  among  other  articles,  about  2,500  tons  of  pure  potash  and  242 
tons  of  bromine. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  new  works  will  be,  that  the  whole  process 
will  be  going  on  automatically  from  the  time  the  ocean  water  is  pumped  up  into  the 
reservoirs  until  the  salt  comes  out  in  certain  quantities  and  different  qualities. 

There  will  thus  be  produced  all  the  special  kinds  of  salts  for  which  there  is  a 
demand,  such  as  salt  for  households,  for  fisheries  and  for  industry.  A  yearly  produc- 
tion of  100,000  tons  will  require  not  more  than  70  persons.  The  work  will  principally 
consist  in  attending  to  the  machines. 

The  Import  of  Flour  to  Norway  again  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Private  Importers. 

For  some  time  during  the  war  the  import  to  Norway  of  flour  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegian  Government.  Last  summer,  however,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  import  should  again  be  carried  on  by  the  regular  importers,  and  a  contract  to 
this  effect  was  made  out  and  signed  by  the  Government  and  the  Grain  and  Flour 
Wholesalers'  Association.  As  yet,  however,  the  private  importers  have  not  com- 
menced to  import,  as  they  have  found  that  the  agreement  ought  not  to  go  into  force 
until  new  fresh  flour  can  be  obtained.  Amongst  the  grain  and  flour,  which  is  now  being 
imported,  there  are  supplies  which  have  been  stored  in  the  warehouses  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  which  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  and  partly,  also, 
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by  the  importers  before  the  Government  took  over  the  import.  It  is  intended  that 
the  private  importers  shall  take  over  the  import  as  soon  as  new,  fresh  goods  are 
obtainable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  in  a  near  future.  The  Government, 
however,  shall  continue  to  import  such  grain  as  is  destined  to  be  ground  up  for 
mixing  into  what  is  called  "  Landsmel"  (government  flour).  This  government  flour 
consists  of  certain  parts  of  flour  from  Xorwegian-grown  barley  and  oats  mixed  with 
the  finer  imported  grades  of  wheat,  rye,  and  corn  flour,  and  is  sold  at  a  special  low 
price.  Under  these  circumstances  the  import  of  the  private  importers  will  be  confined 
to  such  flour  as  is  to  be  sold  in  its  original  state.  What  kinds  of  flour  and  in  what 
quantities  this  will  include  cannot  yet  be  ascertained,  as  Norway  must  of  course 
buy  such  grain  and  flour  as  the  governments  in  the  exporting  countries  will  permit. 

The  Wood-pulp  Market. 

The  market  for  mechanical  pulp  remains  dull,  but  "  chemical 99  shows  some 
improvement  as  regards  the  demand,  large  contracts  having  been  made  for  winter 
delivery.  The  prices  are  fluctuating,  but  the  opinion  prevails  that  they  will  advance 
in  view  of  the  peace  approaching. 

The  Textile  Industry  of  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Statistical  Department  has  recently  published  a  statement  about  the 
textile  industry  of  Denmark  for  the  year  1917,  from  which  appears  that  there  was 
found  in  Denmark  in  that  year  5  cotton  mills,  31  cloth  factories  and  woollen  mills,  21 
cotton  and  linen  mills,  25  factories  for  both  woollen  and  cotton  goods  and  49  knit  goods 
factories.  The  total  number  of  working  hands  was  about  9,600,  of  which  the  cotton 
mills  employed  about  1,000,  the  linen  mills  about  6,500  and  the  knit  goods  factories 
about  2,100.  Besides  there  were  about  1.500  homeworkers,  principally  engaged  in  the 
knit  goods  industry. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  raw  materials,  however,  there  has  been  nearly  9 
times  as  much  unemployment  in  1917  as  in  1916.  The  cotton  mills  employes  have 
been  the  principal  sufferers  as  the  mills  produced  in  1917  only  about  half  the  quantity 
they  did  in  1916. 

A  Factory  for  the  Making  of  Paper  Yarn  Machinery  started  in  Denmark. 

"  Dansk  Motor  og  Maskinfabrik  "  in  Copenhagen  has  commenced  making  Danish 
machinery  for  the  spinning  of  paper  yarns.  They  are  making  both  spinning,  cutting, 
twinning  and  key  machines.  So  far  they  have  principally  made  spinning  machines 
for  wrapping  twine,  but  they  will  also  be  making  machines  for  finer  yarns  for  weaving 
purposes.  The  cutting  machines  are  constructed  for  cutting  the  whole  rolls  of  paper 
in  strips  up  to  8  millimetres  in  width. 


RAILWAYS  IN  SIBERIA. 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress. 

Vladivostok,  November  18,  1918. — The  railway  lines  already  in  operation  in 
Siberia  and  those  whose  construction  is  projected  for  the  near  future  were  outlined 
in  report  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  665.  It  would  appear  advisable  to  again 
deal  with  this  subject  at  length  in  view  of  the  important  part  which  transport  facilities 
will  play  in  the  economic  restoration  of  Siberia. 
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As  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  referred  to  above,  Siberia  is  at  present  in  the 
game  position  in  regard  to  railway  communications  as  existed  in  Canada  up  to  1886, 
when  the  period  of  construction  of  branch  lines  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces 
began.  The  development  of  the  country  has  been  retarded  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  only  one  main  line  of  railway.  The  absence  of  branch  lines  has  hindered  the  full 
utilization  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  Siberia  and  the  population  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  shipping  their  products  to  a  profitable  market. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  pro- 
vided the  only  means  for  handling  the  traffic  of  Siberia.  This  was  supplemented  in 
summer  by  steamboat  services  on  the  principal  rivers,  which  flow  north  and  south 
and  are  bisected  by  the  railway.  Settlement  has  therefore  been  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  adjoining  the  railway  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Long  before  the  war  leading  Siberian  public  men  and  organizations  were  urging  the 
construction  of  branch  railway  lines  not  only  in  order  to  create  a  wider  market  for 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  but  also  to  render  possible  the  further  exploi- 
tation of  the  mineral  and  forest  resources  of  Siberia. 


EXISTING  RAILWAY  LINES. 

The  railways  of  Siberia  are  divided  for  operating  purposes  into  a  number  of 
separate  systems.  The  following  list  gives  particulars  with  regard  to  the  systems  at 
present  in  operation: — 


Name  of  System. 


Omsk  Railway 


Kolundin  Railway 

(private) 
Altdi  Railway 


Tomsk  Railway 


Kolchugin  Railway 
(private) 


Trans-Baikal  Railway 
Amur  Railway 


Chinesa  Eastern  Railway 

(semi-private) 
Ussuri  Railway. 


Headquarters. 


Omsk 

Omsk 
Barnaul 

Tomsk 

Tomsk 

Irkutsk 


Chita  (to  be  transferred 
to  Alexsievsk) 


Harbin 

Managed     by  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway. 


Lines  in  operation. 


Ekaterinburg  to  Omsk;  Ekaterin- 
burg to  Cheliabinsk;  Cheliabinsk 
to  Novo-Nicolaievsk  via  Omsk. 

Tatarskaya  to  Slavogorod. 

Novo-Nicolaievsk  to  Semipalatinsk 
via  Barnaul.  Branch  Altaiskaya 
to  Biisk. 

Novo-Nicolaievsk  to  Innokentevs 
kaya  (near  Irkutsk).  Branch  Taiga 
to  Tomsk. 

CTrga  (98  miles  from  Novo-Nico- 
laievsk) to  Kolchugin.  Branche 
to  Kolchugin  mines  and  Topki  to 
Kemerovo.    Other  extensions  un 
der  construction. 

Innokentevskaya  (near  Irkutsk)  to 
Manchurian  frontier.  Branch 
Karimskaya  to  Stretensk. 

Kuenga  to  Khabarovsk.  Branches 
Tiptugari  to  Chasovinskaya; 
Rukhlovo  to  Reynovo;  Ushumun 
to  Chernyaevo;  Alexsievsk  to 
Zeya  Ferry;  Bochkarevo  to  Bla- 
govyeshchensk;  Buryeya  to  Bur 
yeya  Farry;  Arkhara  to  Inneken- 
tevsk  and  Pokrovka  to  Vladimi- 
rovka. 

Manchuria  Station  to  Vladivostok 
Branch  Harbin  to  Chan-Chung. 

Nikolsk  Ussurisky  to  Khabarovsk 
Branch  Ugolnaya  to  Kangauz. 


Total  Mileage. 


The  above  comprises  a  complete  list  of  the  railway  lines  at  present  in  operation 
in  Siberia  east  of  Ekaterinburg  and  Cheliabinsk,  which  two  places  are  strictly  speaking 
in  European  Russia.  The  total  length  of  these  railway  lines  is  7,828  miles,  of  which 
1,074  miles  are  situated  in  Manchurian  territory.    Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
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the  short  private  narrow  gauge  lines  at  Spassky,  Ekibastus  (broad  gauge  70'  miles 
long),  and  Riber  Mines  in  Western  Siberia  and  a  line  47  miles  long  in  the  Lena  River 
goldrields.  These  lines  are  operated  only  for  the  use  of  the  mining  companies  and. 
not  for  the  public. 

PROGRESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Each  of  the  systems  given  in  the  above  list  comprises  a  self-contained  and  self- 
operating  railway  system  with  a  separate  staff,  workshops  and  rolling  stock.  The  main 
Trans-Siberian  line  is  double  tracked  from  Omsk,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  northern, 
route  through  Tiumen  with  the  original  Siberian  line  through  Cheliabinsk,  to  station 
Karimskaya,  where  the  line  around  the  Amur  leaves  the  main  line  through  Man- 
churia. The  distance  of  this  double  track  from  Omsk  to  Karimskaya  is  2,262  miles. 
The  short  distance  from  Nikolsk  Ussurisky  to  Vladivostok  is  also  double  tracked.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that  there  are  two  lines  of  rail  in  operation  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  only  breaks  are  the  bridges  over  the  Irtish,  01> 
and  Yeneisei  river,  which  have  only  a  single  track. 

The  length  of  the  main  Trans-Siberian  railway  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok 
by  way  of  Cheliabinsk  and  Samara  is  5,162  miles.  The  line  was  completed  and  under 
operation  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal  in  1S98.  The  section  between  Lake  Baikal  and 
Sretensk  on  the  Amur  river  was  opened  in  1900.  The  Ussuri  railway  was  ready  for 
operation  a  year  before  this.  In  the  year  1904  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway,  the  last 
link  in  the  transcontinental  chain  of  communications,  was  completed.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  short  but  difficult  section  of  line  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Baikal 
was  finished  in  1904.  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the  double  tracking  of  the  wbole 
line  was  commenced.  This  work  was  completed  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
EuTOpean  war.  The  northern  line  from  Ekaterinburg  to  Omsk  providing  direct 
connection  with  Petrograd  was  opened  in  1911.  By  this  route  the  distance  from 
Petrograd  to  Vladivostok  is  5,434  miles.  The  construction  of  a  line  around  the 
Amur  river  solely  in  Russian  territory  was  commenced  in  1908  and  was  ready  for 
operation  only  with  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Amur  river  in  1916.  The 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  work  of  completing  the  Amur  railway  and  the  line  is  only  partially 
finished  in  many  places.  The  operation  of  the  Altai  railway  commenced  in  1916  and 
the  same  year  also  saw  the  completion  of  the  Kolundin  and  Kolchugin  railways.  The 
Altai  railway  is  the  most  important  of  the  lines  recently  constructed.  This  railway 
runs  south  from  the  main  line  at  Novo-Nicolaievsk  to  the  fertile  agricultural  districts- 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Altai  mountains.  It  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  development 
of  the  mineral  areas  in  the  Altai  and  on  the  Kirghiz  steppe. 

PROGRAMME  OF   FUTURE  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  deficiency  of  adequate  railway  facilities  in  Siberia  was  demonstrated  by  the 
war  and  its  consequent  heavy  demands  upon  the  existing  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
military  supplies.  In  1916  the  commission  on  new  railways  of  the  Russian  Ministry 
of  Finance  submitted  a  programme  for  the  construction  of  those  railway  lines  which 
circumstances  had  demonstrated  were  most  Urgently  required.  Although  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  present  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia  have  entirely  changed  the  positionr 
nevertheless  it  is  the  intention  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  certain  of  these  lines 
and  on  the  construction  of  some  work  has  actually  been  commenced.  That  part  of 
the  programme  which  relates  to  Siberia,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  present 
position  in  regard  to  each  railway  projected,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary 
of  probable  future  railway  construction  in  Siberia  : — 

(1)  Tlte  South  Siberian  Railway. — The  most  important  of  the  new  railways 
planned  for  Siberia  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  South  Siberian  railway,  which  is 
to  run  from  Orsk  in  the  province  of  Orenburg  near  the  European  Russian  border 
across  the  Kirghiz  steppes  through  Atbazar  and  Akmolinsk  to  Semipalatinsk,  the 
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present  terminus  of  the  Altai  railway.  This  railway  will  comprise  a  second  Siberian 
trunk  line  about  250  miles  south  of  the  present  line.  An  outlet  will' be  provided  thereby 
for  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  the  Altai  region  and  the  line  will 
materially  assist  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  which  are 
especially  rich  in  copper,  lead  and  zinc  ores.  After  the  main  line  is  completed  it  is 
intended  to  construct  a  branch  from  Akmolinsk  to  the  Irtish  river  at  Pavlodar  and 
from  thence  to  Slavgorod,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Kolundin  railway  and  so  on 
tc  Barnaul,  where  connection  will  be  made  with  the  Altai  railway  and  the  Kuznetz- 
Barnaul  branch  of  the  Kolchugino  railway,  which  is  also  included  among  the  lines 
projected  for  the  near  future.  The  logical  extension  of  this  line  would  then  be  from 
Kuzuetz  to  Minusinsk  thereby  providing  a  second  trunk  line  of  railway  from  the 
Ural  mountains  to  the  Yeneisei  river  and  greatly  assisting  the  development  of  some 
of  the  richest  districts  in  Western  Siberia. 

The  total  length  of  the  South  Siberian  railway  will,  when  completed,  be  over  a 
thousand  miles.  It  is  reported  from  Western  Siberia  that  the  syndicate,  which  has 
the  concession  for  the  building  of  the  railway,  has  already  commenced  upon  the  work 
of  construction  of  the  section  east  of  Orsk,  and  at  other  points  along  the  line.  It  is 
the  intention  to  push  the  building  of  the  main  line  to  Semipalatinsk  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  rails  have  already  been  shipped  from  Vladivostok  for  this  purpose.  The 
syndicate  which  is  known  as  the  South  Siberian  Railway  and  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Omsk  is  reported  to  be  negotiating  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000.  This  presents 
an  opportunity  for  Canadian  suppliers  of  railway  construction  material  and  equipment. 
Those  desirous  of  inquiring  further  into  this  matter  are  recommended  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Vladivostok. 

(2)  Akmolinslc-Spassky  Copper  Mines. — This  railway  will  be  a  branch  of  the  South 
Siberian  system  and  will  connect  the  main  line  with  the  mineral  areas  to  the  south  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spassky  Copper  mines.  Plans  for  the  construction  of  this  line  are  at 
present  in  abeyance. 

(3)  Slavgorod-Semipalaiiwsh-V 'erny . — This  railway  will  form  another  important 
trunk  line  running  north  and  south  and  will  be  closely  related  to  the  South  Siberian 
and  main  Siberian  railway  systems.  It  is  planned  to  construct  this  line  at  an  early 
date  as  soon  as  the  railway  north  from  Russian  Turkestan  to  Verny  is  completed. 
This  route  will  run  south  from  Slavogorod.  the  present  terminus  of  the  Kolundin 
railway,  through  Semipalatinsk  to  Verny.  with  a  total  length  of  nearly  1,000  miles, 
Verny  is  the  trade  centre  of  Seven  Rivers  Province,  a  district  capable  of  supporting  a 
large  population.  The  town  is  an  important  emporium  for  the  trade  w7ith  Mongolia 
and  a  railway  is  also  projected  to  run  from  Verny  through  a  depression  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  town  of  Kuldja  across  the  border.  The  connection  of  the  territory  of 
which  Verny  is  the  centre  with  the  railway  system  of  Western  Siberia  by  the  con- 
struction of  this  north  and  south  trunk  line  will  render  possible  the  exchange  of 
Siberian  grain  and  other  products  for  the  semi-tropical  productions  of  Russian 
Turkestan  and  Central  Asia. 

(4)  Petropavlovsh — Kohchetav. — This  railway  will  run  south  from  the  present 
Trans-Siberian  railway  to  Kokchetav,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  and  will  serve 
the  steppe  country  between  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  rivers,  noted  for  its  cattle  products. 
This  branch  railway  will  no  doubt  be  eventually  extended  to  connect  with  the  South 
Siberian  railway. 

(5)  and  (6).  Kolchugino-Kuznetz  and  Kuznetz-Barnaul. — These  lines  are  exten- 
sions of  the  Kolchugino  railway  and  will  enable  the  company  to  develop  its  network 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Kuznetz  coal  and  other  mineral  veins.  The  Kuznetz-Barnaul 
branch  will  connect  with  the  Altai  railway  and  the  line  of  the  South  Siberian  rail- 
way through  Pavlodar  and  Slavgorod,  as  outlined  above.  Rails  are  reported  to  have 
also  gone  forward  from  Vladivostok  for  the  Kolchugino  railway  extensions. 
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(7)  Ekaterinburg -Sinarshay  a  and  Shadrinsk-Kurgan. — The  construction  of  these 
lines  could  afford  direct  connection  between  Ekaterinburg  and  Kurgan  and  would 
materially  assist  towards  the  further  development  of  the  Kurgan  district. 

(8)  Achinsk-Yeneiseisk. — This  railway  line  is  projected  to  run  from  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  north  to  Yeneiseisk,  a  point  on  the  Yeneisei  river  some  230  miles  below 
Krasnoiersk.  It  would  serve  the  lower  Yeneisei  Valley  and  the  agricultural  districts 
north  of  Achinsk.  The  construction  of  this  line  may  be  said  for  the  present  to  be  in 
abeyance. 

(9)  The  Minusinsk  Railway—  This  railway  enterprise  was  approved  in  1913. 
Grade  construction  has  been  practically  finished  and  the  securing  of  necessary  rail 
supplies  would  assure  the  completion  of  the  whole  line  which  runs  south  285  miles 
from  Achinsk  on  the  main  Siberian  line  to  Minusinsk,  a  town  on  the  upper  Yeneisei 
river.  The  construction  of  this  railway  gives  access  to  a  fertile  agricultural  district 
with  black  earth  soil  and  a  sheltered  location.  The  line  also  reaches  important  mineral 
areas,  such  as  the  Abakansk  iron  mines. 

(10)  The  Lena  Railway. — A  railway  has  been  projected  from  some  point  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway  between  ISTijni  Udinsk  and  Irkutsk  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Lena  river,  thereby  facilitating  communication  with  the  placer  gold  and  fur 
regions  of  the  Lena  Valley.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  construction  of  this  line  will 
be  carried  forward  before  very  long. 

(11)  The  North  Siberian  Railway. — A  railway  line  has  been  for  some  years  pro- 
posed to  run  from  Tiumen  eastward  through  Tara  on  the  Irtish  river  and  thence  to 
Tomsk,  thereby  giving  access  to  the  forest  districts  of  the  Tobolsk  province  and  afford- 
ing a  direct  line  of  communication  to  Tomsk,  which  being  off  the  main  Siberian  line 
has  not  progressed  of  late  to  the  same  extent  as  other  Siberian  towns.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  line  has  not  yet  been  authorized  and  it  is  not  likely  that  construction  will 
be  begun  until  more  pressing  railway  needs  have  been  met. 

(12)  The  Tobolsk  Railway. — There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  proposal  for  a  line 
from  either  Tiumen  direct  or  from  Ekaterinburg  through  Irbit  to  Tobolsk.  This  rail- 
way project  is  also  not  likely  to  mature  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  since  it 
serves  forest  districts  not  in  such  very  great  need  of  railway  communication. 

(13)  North  Ural  Railway. — Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  a  railway  to 
cross  the  Northern  Ural  Mountains  and  connect  the  Ob  Valley  with  Archangel  or  some 
other  port  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  thus  giving  the  timber  and  other  bulky  products  of 
Western  Siberia  an  outlet  to  European  markets.  This  question  of  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  tide  water  is  one  of  the  chief  economic  problems  of  Western  Siberia  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  future  may  see  the  realization  of  one  of  these  projects. 

(14)  The  Kiakht a  Railway. — Plans  have  been  put  forward  for  the  building  of  a 
railway  south  from  Verkne  Udinsk  to  Kiakhta  on  the  Mongolian  border  in  order  to 

tap  the  caravan  trade  across  the  Gobi  desert 

PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  railway  lines  in  Siberia,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  projected  for  the  near  future  and  in  certain  cases  has  already  been 
authorized.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  unsettled  conditions  render  difficult  the 
execution  of  these  plans  for  railroad  building  on  a  large  scale.  The  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  capital  and  the  securing  of  supplies  and  equipment  present  the  chief  prob- 
lems involved.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  realized  that  the  further  exploitation  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  territory  and  the  development  of  an  export  trade  in  Siberian 
products  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  provision  of  adequate  transport  facilities. 
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It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  construc- 
tion of  those  railway  lines  most  urgently  needed,  since  capital  invested  in  these  under- 
takings will  assist  towards  eventually  paying  off  the  debt  incurred  with  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  development  of  exports.  The  most  pressing  need  of  the  present 
moment,  however,  is  the  restoration  of  the  existing  railway  facilities  to  working  effi- 
ciency by  repairing  the  roadbed  and  providing  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  enable  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway  to  transport  the  goods  so  urgently  required  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  lack  of  railway  cars  and  locomotives  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  relief  of  the  present  economic  situation  in  Siberia  and  their  provision  demands 
first  attention. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHINESE  TARIFF  REVISION. 

(Commercial  Attache  Julean  Arnold,  Shanghai,  "in  United  States  Commerce  Reports). 

The  sittings  of  the  Chinese  Tariff  Revision  Commission  opened  on  January  5, 
1918,  with  delegates  representing  14  treaty-power  nations  present  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  representatives.  According  to  the  preliminary  agreement  between  these 
treaty  powers  and  China,  the  commission  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  China- 
an  import  tariff  actually  equivalent  to  the  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  allowed  by  the 
treaties.  The  present  tariff  is  embodied  in  treaties  between  China  and  various  foreign 
nations/  and  provides  a  schedule  of  duties,  most  of  which  are  specific  in  form  and 
were  based  upon  valuations  determined  by  a  similar  tariff  commission  which  sat  dur- 
ing the  year  1901.  Since  that  time  the  import  duties  in  China  have  been  collected 
on  the  basis  of  valuations  fixed  by  the  commission  in  1901,  except  where  an  ad 
valorem  rate  was  retained,  in  which  case  duty  was  imposed  at' the  uniform  rate  of  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  first  question  that  confronted  the  present  commission  was  that  of  determining 
upon  the  basis  for  the  valuations  upon  which  the  new  rates  of  duty  would  depend. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  European  war  had  increased  the  prices  of  many  commo- 
dities to  figures  entirely  disproportionate  to  normal  prices,  it  was  decided  that  a  fair 
basis  of  valuations  would  be  the  average  prices  prevailing  in  Shanghai  during  the 
years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive. 

Having  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  basis  <*f  valuations,  the  commission  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  the  market  values  in  Shanghai  of  various  commodities  during  the 
years  specified.  In  general  the  c.i.f.  or  landed  value  at  Shanghai  has  been  accepted 
as  the  value  for  the  payment  of  duty.  Wherever  possible  the  commission  has  taken 
the  average  price  for  the  five  years  in  fixing  the  'dutiable  value.  The  rate  of  duty 
itself  is  placed  at  5  per  cent  of  these  valuations,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  duties  are  specific  in  form.  For  some  commodities,  however,  the  wide  variations 
in  the  prices  of  different  classes  or  qualities  have  made  it  impossible  to  fix  upon  any 
definite  dutiable  values,  and  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  -Jias  been  maintained.  In 
that  case  the  duties  are  based  upon  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  in  question  at  the 
time  bf  importation.  Thus  where  a  specific  rate  is  fixed  the  basis  has  been  the  average 
o*f  the  Shanghai  .market  prices  for  the  years  1912  to  1916,  and  in  cases  where  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed  the  dutiable  value  is  the  price  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  importation — supposedly  the  c.i.f.  price,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  Shanghai  mar- 
ket value  less  12  per  {cent,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  deduction  necessary  for  duty 
and  commission  and  landing  charges. 

The  representatives  o^*  the  treaty  powers  which  participated  -in  this  customs 
revision  have  agreed  that  the  present  revision  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  Period  of 
at  least  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  a  further  revision  may  bo 
arranged  for.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  commission  will  be  concluded  before 
the  end  of  1918.  | 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  NIGERIA. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Chief  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London,  stating  that  the  Government  of 
Nigeria  propose  to  introduce  into  the  colony  a  collection  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  for  permanent  exhibition  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  Government  of  Nigeria  requests  that  Canadian  manufacturers  send 
to  the  Director  of  Agriculture  full  particulars  of  the  machinery  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  supply.  A  table  setting  forth  the  requirements  of  the  Nigerian  Government 
is  printed  below.  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  states  that  it  might  save  time  if  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  can  supply  any  of  these  requirements  would  send  a  copy  of  their 
catalogue,  together  with  particulars,  direct  to  his  office  at  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.  2. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NIGERIA. 

Presses  for  extracting  the  oil  from  ground  nuts  and  from  the  pericarp  of  the  fruits 
of  the  oil  palm. 

Complete  apparatus  for  sugar  preparation. 
Mills  for  grinding  yams,  cassava,  bananas. 
Cotton  gins. 
Cotton  presses. 

Shellers  or  huskers  for  groundnuts,  rice  and  maize. 
Crackers  for  oil  palm  nuts. 

Plant  for  the  preparation  of  meal,  cornflour  and  hominy  from  maize. 
Fruit  evaporators. 

Complete  outfit  for  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
Fibre  extractors  and  cleaners. 

Apparatus  for  extracting  (a)  the  oil  from  lime  juice,  (b)  essential  oil  from  lime 
fruits. 

Rotary  straining  machines  for  straining  seeds  and  pulp  from  crushed  limes  in 
the  preparation  of  concentrated  lime  juice.  Any  other  apparatus  in  use  for  preparing 
lime  fruit  products. 

Hygrometers  graduated  from  1,200  to  1,300  specific  gravity. 

Centrifugal  driers  used  in  the  preparation  of  citrate  of  lime. 

Desiccators  or  driers  for  cocoa,  copra,  rubber,  yams,  maize,  bananas,  etc. 

Rubber  coagulating,  washing,  rolling  and  pressing  machines. 

Rubber  tapping  knives. 

Rubber  latex  coagulating  pans. 

Rubber  latex  collecting  cups. 

Cotton  pickers  or  harvesters. 

Light  carts  and  wagons  for  use  in  rural  districts,  to  carry  about  10  cwt. 
Hooks  for  harvesting  cocoa  pods. 

Agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  i.e.,  ploughs,  harrows,  seed  sowers,  motor 
tractors,  pruning  knives,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  etc. 

INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  CORPORATIONS  ORGANIZED  IN  NORWAY. 

(United  States  Commerce  Reports.) 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  corporations  has  greatly  increased  in 
Norway,  especially  in  Christiania.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  305  new  companies 
were  organized,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  $30,000,000.  In  the  first  half  of 
1917  there  were  288  new  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $24,000,000. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  especially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  The  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  London,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Brandon,  Halifax, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  Sherbrooke,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Winnipeg,  Edmon- 
ton, Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Moncton, 
Regina,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  the  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Montreal,  and 
the  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Please  Quote  the  Reference  Number  when  requesting  Addresses. 

963.  Codfish  and  smoked  herrings. — A  Greek  exporter  in  New  York  has  inquiries 
from  Greece  for  Canadian  codfish  and  smoked  herrings. 

964.  Salmon  and  lobsters. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  lobsters  with  a  view  to  sole  representa- 
tion as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

965.  Canned  fruits. — A  Manchester  firm  of  produce  brokers  is  open  to  represent 
canners  of  fruits  having  no  representative  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

966.  Farinaceous  materials. — An  influential  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase 
farinas,  dextrine,  sago  flour,  wheat,  rice,  starch,  as  well  as  any  other  kindred  articles. 

967.  Fats  and  oils. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  receive  quotations  and  prices 
from  Canadian  firms  having  fats  and  oils  for  sale. 

968.  Office  furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  office  and  library 
desks  and  chairs. 

969.  Domestic  furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  domestic  furniture,  particularly  bedroom  suites. 

970.  Oils  and  fats. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  whale  and  fish  oils, 
also  other  fats  suitable  for  distillation. 

971.  Paper. — The  London  branch  of  a  Belgian  company  asks  to  be  placed  in  cor- 
respondence with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  writing,  printing  and  wrapping  paper, 
in  a  position  to  ship  orders  to  India,  Burma,  the  Persian  gulf  and  other  eastern 
countries. 

972.  Wood-pulp. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  wood-pulp. 

973.  Wrapping  and  news  papers. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
exporters  of  wrapping  and  news  papers. 

974.  Linseed  cakes. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
exporters  of  linseed  cakes. 

!>7r>.  Hay. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  l>e  placed  in  communication  with  exporters 
of  hay  with  a  view  to  future  business. 

976.  Asbestos  fibre.- -A  Newcastle  firm  in  a  position  to  place  orders  for  nshestos 
fibre  in  50-  to  100-ton  lots,  ask  for  Canadian  offers.  They  also  inquire  for  asbestos- 
cell  ;iikI  asbestos  cloth. 
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977.  Travelling  goods. — A  Liverpool  firm  with  large  connections  in  the  leathe: 

goods  trades  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  arrange  for  them  to 
handle  their  lines  exclusively  on  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

978.  Doors. — A  Liverpool  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  firms  in  a  position  to  offer 
\  :  w  pine  doors,  four  longitudinal  panels,  planted  moulds.  They  are  in  a  position 
bo  place  orders  for  1,000  doors. 

979.  Cardboard.- — A  Liverpool  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  of 
cardboard. 

980.  Eggs  and  butter. — A  Newcastle  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  eggs  and  butter. 

981.  Birch. — A  Manchester  firm  importing  on  a  large  scale  wishes  to  hear  from 
exporters  of  birch  in  log,  plank  and  board  form. 

982.  Birch. — A  Manchester  firm  of  timber  importers  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters 
of  birch  boards  and  planks,  also  birch  in  sizes  of  12-inch,  14-inch,  15-inch,  16-inch 
and  18-inch  square  of  Li-inch  thick:. 

983.  Birch. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  birch  m  varying  sizes 
and  qualities. 

984.  Hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  general  hardware,  also  any  other  commodities  saleable  by  ironmongers. 

985.  Machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  represent  manufacturers  of 
machinery,  machine  tools  and  engineers'  tools. 

986.  Buttons. — A  London  company,  mainly  engaged  in  trade  with  Italy,  asks  for 

the  addresses  of  the  principal  Canadian  manufacturers  of  buttons. 

987.  Wheat  and  flour,  oats,  barley,  etc. — A  London  firm  stated  to  have  been 
long  engaged  in  the  trade,  wishes  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  first-class  Canadian  shipper 
of  wheat  and  flour,  oats,  barley  and  their  products. 

988.  Motor  cars. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mens,  Belgium,  wishes  to  represent 

a  ( Janadian  manufacturer  of  motor  cars. 

989.  Lumber. — A  dealer  in  Charenton  with  established  trade  would  accept  the 
representation  in  Frange  of  an  important  Canadian  firm  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  lumber 
for  construction,  barrels,  etc. 

990.  Canned  goods,  corn,  lumber,  lard,  wool. — A  Lille  commission  agent  is  dis- 
posed to  accept  agencies  for  France. 

991.  Canned  fish,  lobster,  salmon,  crabs,  shrimps,  etc.— An  important  agent  in 

Paris  having  connections  throughout  France  wishes  to  represent  exclusively  a  large 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  canned  fish. 

992.  Canned  fish,  flour  and  pulp. — A  Greek  merchant  in  Egypt  wishes  to  import 
canned  fish,  flour  and  pulp. 

993.  Agency. — A  Belgian  firm  having  a  capital  of  $1,600,000,  and  sixty  year- 
experience  of  business  in  many  branches,  including  oil,  oil  .seeds,  foodstuffs,  hides, 
skins,  tanning  substances,  etc.,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  important  Canadian 
firms. 

994.  Fruits. — A  fruit  merchant  and  importer  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  wishes  to  gel 
in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  fruits.  lie  would  like  to  buy  apples  for 
shipment  from  Montreal,  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

995.  Apricot  pulp  and  canned  pineapple  chunks— A  Manchester  firm  seek  the 
representation  of  a  Canadian  packer  of  apricot  pulp  and  canned  pineapple  chunks. 

996.  Paper. — A  correspondent  in  London  would  like  to  secure  agencies  of  (  an 
dian  manufacturers  of  paper  of  all  descriptions,  boxboards,  cardboards  and  other  lin&S 
which  could  be  handled  with  the  above. 
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997.  Agency. — A  correspondent  at  Zurich  would  like  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  ores,  minerals,  and  metals,  forest  products,  animal  and 
farm  products  and  canned  goods  contemplating  eventual  trade  with  Switzerland. 

998.  Agency. — A  Belgian  correspondent  now  in  London  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  to  open  up  export  trade  with  Belgium. 

999.  Foodstuffs. — A  Belgian  import  and  export  merchant  temporarily  in  London, 
would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  packers  of  fruit,  fish  and  canned  meat, 
desiring  to  open  up  business  connections  in  Belgium. 

1000.  Tomatoes. — A  Manchester  firm  of  brokers  is  in  a  position  to  handle  on 
commission,  large  quantities  of  canned  tomatbes. 

1001.  Doors  and  mouldings. — A  Newcastle  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  exporters  of  doors  and  mouldings. 

EXPORTERS'  NOTE. 

The  inquiries  published  herein  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  existing  trade 
restrictions  as  follows: — 

1.  Prohibited  exports  of  certain  goods  from  Canada. — Information  may  be  obtained 

from  any  Customs  port.  Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa — Export  Department.  Permits  to  export  food  products 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Food  Board  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

2.  Prohibited  imports  of  certain  goods  into  foreign  countries. 

(a)  United  Kingdom. — See  Supplement  to  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  dated 
January  24  and  amendments  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa,  or  to 
Controller,  Department  of  Import  Restriction,  22  Carlisle  Place,  London, 
S.W.  1. 

(b)  United  States. — See  Rules  and  Regulations  No.  2  of  the  United  States  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  published  by  its  Division  of  Information.  Special 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

(c)  Other  Countries. — Special  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  War 
Trade  Board,  Ottawa. 

3.  The  shortage  of  shipping  space. 

(a)  To  United  Kingdom. — Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur  Harris, 
Director  of  Transports,  Montreal. 

(b)  To  South  Africa. — The  steamers  on  this  line  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  However,  a  sailing  may  occasionally  be  made,  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 

(c)  To  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 

(1)  Atlantic  service.  Address  inquiries  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  Montreal.  Their  steamers  have  been  taken  off  the  line,  but 
they  are  endeavouring  to  procure  sailing  ships  to  perform  the  service. 

(2)  Pacific  service.  Communicate  with  the  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  440  Seymour  street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

(d)  To  West  Indies. — Fortnightly  sailings  will  commence  after  January  10,  1919. 
Sailings  will  be  every  alternate  Friday  after  February  21,  1919.  Address 
inquiries  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Halifax,  N.S. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Reconquista  No.  46.  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address ,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross,  address  for  letters — Box  140  G.P.O., 
Melbourne,  Office — Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  agent 
also  for  the  Bermudas  and  British  Guiana. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  13  Nanking  Road,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

J.  C.  Manzer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
501  and  502  Antigua  Casa  de  Correos, 
Teriente  Rey  11,  Havana.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

France. 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and 
19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona. 

Holland. 

Ph.  Geleerd,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill.  (Exports  from  Canada 
to  Holland  are  at  present  prohibited.) 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2,  Milan. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
53  Main  street,  Yokohamo.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Newfoundland. 

W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bank  of  Montreal  Building, 
Water  street,   St,   John's.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs  Btreet, 
Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Siberia. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Suifunskaya  street  10,  Vladi- 
vostok.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Cape 

Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.  C.  2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Acting  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  E.   Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

N.   D.  Johnston,   Sun  Building,   Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.    Millin,    The    Royal    Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

British  West  Indies. 

Edgar  Tripp,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

R.  H.  Curry.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Cable  Address,  Sontums.  (Exports 
from  Canada  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  at  present  prohibited.) 
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CANADIAN    HIGH   COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  Li.  Griffith,  Secretary,  19  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  England.  Cable  Address,  Dominion 
London. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Brazil : 

Bahia,  British  Consul. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  British  Consul  General. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul  General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul  General. 

Ecuador: 

Quito,  British  Consul  General. 
Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul  General. 

France : 

Havre,  British  Consul  General. 
Marseilles,  British  Consul  General. 

India: 

Calcutta.  Director  General  of  Commercial 
Intelligence. 

Italy: 

Genoa,  British  Consul  General. 
Milan,  British  Consul. 


Netherlands: 

Amsterdam,  British  Consul. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul  General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul  General 


Venezuela: 

Caracas,  Briitsh  Vice-Consul. 


IMPERIAL  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner, 

McLeod  House,  28  Dalhousie  Square, 
Calcutta,  India. 

Additional  addresses  will  be  given  as  appointments  are  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  (Annual.) 

Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions.  (Annual.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.  (Annual.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners.  (Annual.) 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.  (Annual.) 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada. 

Weekly    Bulletin    containing    Reports    of    Trade    Commissioners     and  othei 
Commercial  Information. 

Supplements  to  Weekly  Bulletin: 

Trade  of  China  and  Japan.  . 

The  German  War  and  its  relation  to  Canadian  Trade. 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Toy  Making  in  Canada. 

The  Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia. 

Patent  Office  Record.  (Monthly.) 

Rules  and  forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office. 

Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  (1915.) 

Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1915)  $1.00. 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan.  (1914.) 
Export  Directory  of  Canada  (1915). 

Review  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.  (1916.) 

Quantities  of  Grain  in  store  in  all  Elevators  in  Canada  (except  Country  Eleva- 
tors) with  grades.     (Published  Weekly.) 

Number  of  Cars  of  Grain  inspected  in  Western  Inspection  Division.  (Monthly.) 

Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.     ( Monthly,  y 

Food  Inspection  Bulletins. 

Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  Canada  Year  Book. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Trade  of  Canada. 
Monthly  Report  of  Census,  Statistics,  etc. 
Bulletins  of  the  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911: 

Vol.  I,  1912,  Areas  and  Population  by  Provinces,  Districts  and  Sub-districts  with  Introduc- 
tions, etc.    (Out  of  print.) 

Vol.  II,  1918,  Religions,  Origins,  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  etc. 

Vol.  Ill,  1918,  Manufacturers,  1911. 

Vol.  IV.  Census  of  Canada. 

Vol.  V,  Forest,  Fishery,  Fur,  etc. 

Vol.  VI,  Occupations. 

Population  and  Agriculture  (Prairie  Provinces.)  (1916.) 
Postal  Census  of  Manufacturers.  (1916.) 
Criminal  Statistics,  1916. 

Special  Report  on  Foreign  Born  Population. 

Report  on  Production  of  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  1915,  1916. 
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